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A  Pilgrim's  Prayer. 


BY    CATHAL    MALLOY. 


/O  MOTHER  MARY,  the  night  is  near 
And  the  way  beset  with  foes; 

Comfort  me,  guide  me,  save  me,  hear, 
Lily  Lady,  O  Mystic  Rose! 

Sun  in  the  valley's  morning  air. 
But  the  shadow  round  me  grows; 

Here  is  a  pit,  and  there  a  snare, 
Lily  Lady,  O  Mystic  Rose! 

Noon,  and  a  mockery  of  white 
The  climbing  dustway  glows; 

Heed   me,  thou  on  the  silver  height, 
Lily  Lady,  O  Mystic  Rose! 

A  breath  of  peace,  at  evening  hour. 
On  the  fainting  traveller  blows; 

Thy  favor  shed  with  the  dewy  shower, 
Lily  Lady,  0  Mystic  Rose! 


The  Right  View  of  what  is  Now  Hap- 
pening in  the  -World. 


TIMK  like  this  through  which 
the  world  is  now  passing,  \vln-n 
the  dreadful  MI, urge  of  war 
is  afflicting  so  many  nations 
and  affecting  nearly  all,  is  a  time  of 
severe  trial  for  the  faith  of  not  a  few 
people.  Kven  some  Catholics,  who  ought 
really  to  know  better,  are  asking:  "Can 
religion  be  true?  Can  there  be  a  God  of 
goodness,  love,  and  omnipotence, when  such 
terrible  things  are  allowed  to  happen?" 

It    is    necessary    in    tlu-xe    days    to    hold 
fast,  with  a  determined  will,  to  our  faith 


and  trust  in  God;  to  be  of  the  mind  of 
holy  Job,  who  said,  "Though  He  should 
kill  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Hjm";  to  grip 
with  the  sure  anchor  of  Christian  hope 
upon  the  changeless,  immovable  rock, 
the  word  and  promise  of  God,— hope, 
"which,"  says  the  Apostle,  "we  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  firm." 

To  do  this,  one  must  try  to  take  the 
right  view  of  things, — of  human  life,  of 
death,  of  suffering,  of  worldly  happenings; 
to  view  these  in  just  proportion;  to 
'appreciate  them  according  to  their  true 
value,  their  real  meaning  and  importance. 
To  those  who  look  upon  human  life  here 
below  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  every- 
thing for  man,  who  look  upon  earth  and 
earthly  things  as  all  in  all,  with  nothing 
beyond,  —  a  catastrophe  like  the  present 
pne  must  indeed  be  an  insoluble  and 
distressing  puzzle.  To  those  who,  having 
once  learned  the  truth,  have  forgotten  it, 
have  lost  hold  on  the  grounds  of  faith, 
and  whose  anchor  of  hope  is  dragging 
and  letting  them  drift,  though  in  ordinary 
times  they  may  voyage  through  life  con- 
tentedly enough, — to  those  persons  so 
terrible  a  thing  as  this  war  comes  like  a 
storm,  buffeting  and  driving  them  to  the 
danger  of  loss  of  faith  and  utter  ship- 
wreck of  their  souls.  It  is  well  for  us, 
therefore,  in  times  of  unusual  stress  and 
difficulty,  to  recall  certain  great  funda- 
mental truths — God-taught  truths — about 
the  world  and  life  and  death;  truths 
which  give  us  the  right  view,  God's  view, 
of  these  matters. 

The  first  of  these  truths  to  be  re<- ailed 
is  this,  that  the  spiritual  is  beyond  all 
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comparison  more  important  than  the 
material,  souls  than  bodies,  the  future 
life  than  this  present  life.  Hence,  in 
sober  truth,  the  final  outcome  of  this 
great  war  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  eternal  fate  of  one  single  soul. 
It  is  truly  important  only  so  far  as  it 
will  affect  the  eternal  future  of  souls 
that  shall  be  upon  earth  when  the  issue 
is  decided.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think 
of  the  destruction  of  life,  and  of  so  much 
that  makes  life  pleasant  and  livable,  that 
is  involved  in  a  great  war;  ^  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  true  that  the  annihilation 
of  the  whole  material  universe  would  be 
nothing,  considered  as  a  catastrophe,  com- 
pared with  the  eternal  loss  of  one  soul  for 
whom  Christ  died.  The  material  is  created 
jqr  the  spiritual,  and  is  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  the  spiritual;  it  is  of  no 
acc.ji!:n  If  and  afw 

object  of  its  creation- -namely,  spiritual 
ends  and  objects.  Material  things  are  to 
be  used  and  valued  so  far  as  they  are 
helpful  to  the  spiritual  life  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
slaughter  of  human  bodies  is  dreadful:  it 
is  nothing  to  the  horror  of  the  eternal 
death  of  human  souls. 

Imagine  that  you  are  in  some  great 
and  populous  city.  It  is  night;  suddenly 
there  is  a  loud  cry  of  "Fire'"  You  go 
to  your  window  and  you  see  a  icJ  glare 
in  the  sky.  You  run  hurriedly  into  the 
street,  and  some  .one  tells  you  that  a 
huge  building  in  a  crowded  quarter  is  in 
flames.  It  is  a  factory,  he  says;  and  as 
you  rush  with  him  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration  you  discuss  with  each  other 
the  enormous  money  loss  that  must  result 
to  the  owners.  But  soon  a  more  dreadful 
cry  is  heard,— -a  shout  for  the  fire  escapes. 
A  cry  goes  up  that  there  are  living  people 
in  that  building,  in  imminent  danger  of 
the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  All  thought 
of  money  values  and  damage  goes  from 
your  mind;  you  have  but  one  thought 
and  desire:  lives  are  in  peril;  they  must 
be  saved.  And  then  what  terrible  excite- 
ment and  suspense  there  is  while  even 


one  is  still  in  danger!  What  relief  and  joy 
when  the  last  is  at  length  brought  out 
safe  and  sound! 

Yet  all  this  concerned  temporal  life 
only.  Now,  to  God,  to  His  angels,  to 
true  believers  and  men  of  faith,  the  saving 
of  souls  is  not  only  as  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  saving  of  bodies  as  was 
the  saving  of  life  than  the  saving  of  the 
building  in  the  fire  we  have  imagined, 
but  the  saving  of  immortal  souls  is  as 
much  more  important  as  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  are  more  important  than  the 
material  and  the  passing. 

This  war,  then,  considered  as  an  earthly 
happening,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  unending  war  that  goes  on 
between  good  and  evil, — the  great  fight 
for  tuiman  souls.  And  its  chief  importance 
lies,  to  repeat  it,  not  'in  political  results 
or  changes  in  the  map,  but  in  its  effects 
upon  spiritual  things.  And  when  Almighty 
God  permits  great  evils  such  as  the 
present  war  to  happen,  it  is  to  teach  some 
lesson  much  needed  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth, — some  lesson  that  nations,  as  often 
individuals,  can  learn  only  by  bitter 
experience  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
human  perversity  and  human  ambition. 
Out  of  it  all  Divine  Providence,  sure  and 
omnipotent,  will  bring  some  great  good, 
which  we  in  our  time  may  not  fully  see, 
but  which  history  will  recognize. 

A  second  great  truth  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  suffering,  catastrophes,  wars,  and 
death  itself,  were  not  in  God's  original 
scheme  of  creation.  The  possibility,  indeed, 
of  such  things  was  in  creation,  in  the  free 
will  of  man ;  and  they  were  brought  into 
the  world  originally  by  man's  misuse  of 
his  free  will;  in  other  words,  they  are  the 
result  of  sin.  Free  will  is  our  noblest 
attribute,  since  by  free  will  alone  are  we 
enabled  to  worship  and  glorify  God  by 
offering  to  Him  a  rational  and  loving 
service.  God  would  not  have  from  u  > 
slave  service,  the  obedience  of  automatons. 
So  He  leaves  us  free;  He  respects,  so  to 
say,  that  noble  gift  of  free  will  that  He 
has  included  in  our  very  nature.  It  is 
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possible,  then,  for  men  to  refuse  God  the 
service  and  love  they  owe  Him;  and  that 
lias  happened. 

When  man  has  once  gone  astiay  from 
r,«>d.  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
i  the  path  of  hard  experience,  to 
learn  the  evil  of  wrongdoing  by  the  results 
of  wrongdoing.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  life  of  nations,  which  possess,  through 
their  history,  a  kind  of  moral  personality, — 
an  individuality  permanent  from  age  to 
age  in  the  nation's  history.  And  here  we 
should  remember  that  Divine  Providence 
deals  both  with  nations  and  individuals; 
that  there  is  a  Providence  over  whole 
peoples  and  communities,  as  well  as  over 
the-  individual  life  of  every  man  that  is 
born  into  the  world.  Whole  nations,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must  learn  wisdom 
by  hard  and  bitter  experiences ;  the  tender 
Providence  of  God  over  souls  can  and  does 
turn  national  suffering  and  national  trial 
to  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  try. 
bravely  to  .  bear  their  part.  Of  nations 
we  may  say  what  Cardinal  Newman  said 
of  the  whole  race  of  man: 

He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age; 
And 

SI.'.  i!,«  garb, 

And  be  again  a  man. 

In  the  case  of  nations  and  of  individuals 
alike,  God,  in  His  omnipotent  wisdom 
and  infallible  power,  knows  how  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil  so  wonderfully  that  the 
final  good  shall  wholly  outweigh  the 
evil,  and  be  greater  than  if  the  evil  never 
had  existed.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  marvellous  Redemp- 
tion; there  would  have  been  no  death, 
indeed,  but  also  no  glorious  resurrection; 
no  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  pledge 
and  promise  of  our  own  resurrection  to 
come. 

Resurrection!  This  brings  us  to  a 
third  great  truth, — the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  with  all  it 
teaches.  "If  there  be  no  resurrection 
from  the  dead,"  writes  vSt.  Paul,*  "then 
Christ  is  not  risen  again;  and  if  Christ 

*  I.  Cor.,  xv,  13,  ss. 


be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  also  is  vain.  ...  If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  But 
now  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep." 

So,  after  the  miseries  and  chances  and, 
vicissitudes  of  this  short  earth-life,  there 
is  the  glorious  life  to  come;  at  the  end  of 
our  journey  the  light  shines  out  to  meet 
us  from  the  golden  gates.  That  future 
life  is  our  real  life,  for  which  this  world 
is  but  a  preparation,  and  our  earthly  life 
a  probation.  And  life  is  not  long  for  any 
of  us;  indeed,  compared  with  eternity, 
the  whole  span  of  the  world's  history  will 
have  been  but  "a  little  while."  "A  little 
while,"  said  our  Divine  Lord,  "and  you 
shall  not  see  Me;  and  again  a  little  while, 
and  you  shall  see  Me."  And  that  second 
"little  while"  is  from  the  day  He  spoke 
to  the  day  of  the  final  resurrection  of 
all  men.  "That  'little  while,'"  says  St. 
Augustine,  "seems  long  to  us  when  we 
are  passing  through  it:  when  it  is  finished, 
we  shall  know  what  a  little  while  it 
has  been." 

Over  the  lurid  horror  of  the  wide-flung 
battlefields  shines,  then,  the  light  of 
resurrection, — that  resurrection  of  which 
Christ's  own  is  the  pledge.  From  those 
numberless  graves  the  poor  stricken  bodies 
will  rise  again;  and  all  that  have  been 
faithful  at  the  last  will  rise  in  unspeakable 
glory.  Now,  in  this  world,  we  are  as  ore 
in  the  crucible,  from  which  the  fire  refines 
out  the  precious  metal.  Thrown  into  a 
world  of  evil,  of  suffering,  of  trial,  our 
fallen  nature  full  of  the  dross  of  sin  and 
imperfection,  we  shall  come  out,  if  we  are 
patient  and  true,  as  pure  gold  in  God's 
holy  sight. 

So  we  must  not  take  shortsighted, 
worldly  views  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  to-day;  but  broad,  expansive, 
farsighted  views;  taking  in  eternity,  God, 
heaven,  and  those  great  verities  of  our 
Catholic  Faith  that  alone  will  solve  the 
problem  of  evil  and  of  human  perverseness 
and  misery. 
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Out  of  Deep  Waters. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


I. 

|  HE  short  winter  day  was  closing 
into  its  early  twilight  when 
Sibyl  Lesgard  laid  down  her 
brush  with  a  sigh,  put  aside  her 
palette,  and  rose  from  her  seat 
before  an  easel  on  which  there  rested 
the  picture  of  a  girl,  plainly  intended  for 
reproduction  as  a  magazine  illustration. 

As  she  rose  she  shivered,  for  the  room 
was  cold — so  cold  that  she  was  wearing 
an  outdoor  wrap, — and,  striking  a  match, 
she  lighted  a  small  gas  stove,  on  which 
she  placed  a  kettle  preparatory  to  making 
tea.  Then,  walking  to  the  single  window 
of  the  room,  which  looked  toward  the 
west,  she  stood  gazing  out  over  the  city 
roofs  and  spires  to  where  an  opening  vista 
showed  a  glimpse  of  the  pale  yellow  of  the 
sunset  sky. 

As  she  gazed,  her  face  was  sombre  with 
deep  depression.  Indeed,  the  depression 
was  so  deep  as  to  approach  despair.  There 
was,  in  the  large  dark  eyes,  and  about  the 
tightly  closed  lips,  the  look  of  one  who  has 
come  to  the  end  of  a  losing  fight, — such 
a  look  as  may  be  seen  on  the  faces  of 
those  who  fling  themselves  to  death  on 
river  or  ocean  tides,  or  under  the  crushing 
wheels  of  swiftly  moving  trains.  For 
despair  brings  desperation.  And  there 
was  something  like  desperation  on  Sibyl 
Lesgard's  pale  young  face — which  was  also 
a  very  beautiful  face — as  she  gazed  at 
the  sunset  with  the  expression  of  one 
who  hardly  expects  to  see  another.  Once 
only  her  lips  unclosed;  then  it  was  to 
breathe  two  words,  and  those  words  were, 
"Why  not?" 

Their  echo  seemed  still  lingering  on  the 
air  when  a  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
turn  sharply  around,  growing  if  possible 
still  paler  as  she  did  so.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  throat  for  an  instant  before 
she  could  steady  her  voice  sufficiently  to 


say,  "Come  in."  But  her  expression 
changed  quickly  to  one  of  relief  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  young  man  presented 
himself, — a  tall,  loose-limbed  young  man, 
with  red  hair,  and  intensely  blue  eyes  set 
in  a  frank,  open  face. 

"O  Jimmy,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you — I  mean,  I'm  so  glad 
it's  you!  I  was  afraid  it  was  Mrs.  Jones, 
coming  after  the  rent." 

"No:  it's  just  me,"  said  Jimmy  Byrne, 
as  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  assur- 
ance on  that  point.  "I  thought  I'd  look 
in  and  see  how  you  are  getting  on.  ... 
Hullo!"  (He  caught  sight  of  the  picture 
on  the  easel.)  "So  the  Wide  World  didn't 
take  your  cover  illustration,  after  all!' 

"No,  they  didn't  take  it."  The  girl's 
voice  was  flat  with  disappointment .  ' '  Some 
one  else  offered  a  better  picture — it  was 
better,  so  I  couldn't  blame  them, — and 
therefore  I  brought  mine  back,  instead 
of  the  money  I  had  hoped  to  receive  for 
it.  I've  been  touching  it  up,  trying  to 
make  it  better.  But  I  feel  quite  hopeless 
about  it,  and,  in  fact,  about  everything. 
I  was  just  asking  myself  why  I  shouldn't 
end  it  all,  when  you  knocked  at  the  door." 
Jimmy  Byrne's  blue  eyes  opened  and 
startled. 

"•End  it  all!"  he  echoed.  "How?— 
what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  stupid!"  she  cried  in 
the  tone  of  one  whose  nerves  were  on 
edge.  "How  does  one  end  it  all  except 
by  stepping  out  of  the  world  and  leaving 
one's  troubles,  and  the  beastly  necessity 
of  making  a  living  which  isn't  worth 
making,  behind  one?" 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  vehemently. 
"The  question  is,  would  you  leave  the 
troubles  behind?"  he  asked.  "Or.ljf  you 
left  those  particular  troubles,  mightn't  you 
find  some  that  would  be  worse?  There's 
a  strong  probability  of  that,  you  know." 
"  I'm  willing  to  risk  it,"  the  girl  returned. 
"I'm  tired  of  the  struggle  with  poverty, 
of  its  misery  and  sordidness.  I  am  sick 
unto  death  of  all  this"  (she  glanced 'around 
the  narrow,  shabby  room,  with  an  ex- 
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prcssion  of  fierce  loathing),  "and  there's 
no  clean  way  of  escape  except  the  way 
of  which  I'm  thinking." 

"Oh,  but  there  is!"  Jimmy  declared. 
"There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  escape." 

"I'd  like  to  hear  you  mention  them," 
she  remarked  sarcastically. 

"I'll  oblige  you  with  pleasure,"  he 
replied  promptly.  He  dropped,  as  he 
spoke,  astride  the  seat  of  a  chair  opposite 
the  one  into  which  she  had  flung  herself, 
laid  his  arms  on  the  back  of  it,  and 
proceeded  to  state  his  propositi<  . 

"In  the  first  place— -I  inertly  mention 
this  incidentally — you  might  marry  me," 
he  began. 

But  Sibyl  shook  her  head  very  decidedly 
at  this. 

"We've  settled  that,  Jimmy,"  she  said. 
"There's  no  way  out  in  that  direction." 

"Yes,  I  know',"  he  agreed.  "I'm  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  you  don't 
care  a  rap  for  me— 

"I  do!"  she  interrupted  indignantly. 
"I'm  very  fond  of  you,  as  you  ought  to 
know;  but  it's  quite  true  that  I  don't 
care  for  you  in  the  way  you  mean.  And 
if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  marry  you  and  con- 
demn you  and  myself  to  poverty  for  the 
rest  of  our  days." 

"It  might  not  be  so  bad  as  that,"  he- 
deprecated.  "I  don't  intend  to  spend  my 
life  as  a  beggarly  reporter.  But  I'm  aware 
that  this  way  of  escape  doesn't  commend 
itself  to  you,  and,  as  I've  said,  I  merely 
mentioned  it  incidentally.  Well,  then, 
you  might  'plant  patience  in  the  garden 
of  your  soul,'  believe  that  'God's  in  His 
heaven,'  and  that,  if  you  just  hold  on,  there 
may  be  better  things  in  store  for  you." 

"Where  are  they  coming  from?"  she 
inquired.  "There's  no  hope  of  anything 
better  in  that,"— -she  made  a  disdainful 
gesture  toward  her  painting.  "I  haven't 
any  real  talent;  and  theie's  no  reward 
worth  speaking  of  for  mediocrity  in  this 
world  of  ours." 

"  Mediocrity  often  carries  away  the 
]>ri/.e  of  success  from  talent,"  Jimmy 
observed  darkly.  "lint  I  didn't  mean 


that  your  illustrations  were  going  to  bring 
the  better  things,  but  that — er — perhaps — 
oh,  hang  it!  I  might  as  welP  tell  you  at 
once  what  I  came  in  to  say:  that  an 
advertisement  has  appeared  in  several 
other  of  the  principal  papers,  asking  for 
news  of  the  heir  or  heirs  of  Edward 
Lesgard,  artist,  and  Helen  Adair,  his  wife, 
both  of  whom  died  abroad  some  years  ago. 
Now,  am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  those 
were  the  names  of  your  parents?" 

"Quite  right,"  she  answered  in  surprise. 
"What  do  you  suppose  it  means?" 

"I  can  only  suppose  it  means  that,  as 
such  advertisements  usually  say,  you  will 
hear  of  something  to  your  advantage  by 
communicating  with  the  lawyers  who 
insert  the  notice.  Probably  some  one  has 
died  and  left  property  to  which  your 
father  would  be  heir  if  he  were  living,  and 
to  which  you  are  heir,  since  he  is  dead." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said  sceptically. 
"I  don't  think  he  had  any  one  belonging 
to  him  who  was  likely  to  leave  him  any 
property.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  had  no  near  relations." 

"Near  or  far,  if  a  man  dies  intestate  his 
property  goes  to  his  next  of  kin,  if  it's 
only  a  hundredth  cousin.  But  how  about 
your  mother?  She  is  distinctly  mentioned; 
so  the  heir  who  is  wanted  may  be  hers." 

' '  Have  you  the  advertisement  with  you  ? ' ' 

He  nodded  assent,  and  produced  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  folded  to  show  an 
ink-encircled  paragraph,  to  which  his 
pointing  finger  directed  her  attention. 
She  seized  the  paper  and  carried  it  to  the 
window  (for  the  light  in  the  room  'was 
now  growing  somewhat  dim),  and  stood 
there  for  several  minutes  studying  it.  Then 
she  came  back  to  him. 

"There's  no  doubt  at  all  that  it's  / 
whg  am  wanted,"  she  said  in  a  tonp  of 
excitement,  her  eyes  shining  like  stars. 
"O  Jimmy,  if  it  should — if  it  should  mean 
good  fortune!" 

"It  can't  mean  anything  else,"  Jimmy 
Byrne  asserted  stoutly.  "People  don't 
insert  an  advertisement  of  that  kind  with- 
out good  reason." 
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"And  to  think  how  near  I  was  to  ending 
everything!"  Her  eyes  had  an  awed 
look  now,  as  they  gazed  at  him.  ' '  Wouldn't 
it.  have  been  terrible  if  I  had  turned  on 
the  gas  to-night  and  killed  myself,  and 
you  had  come  in  the  morning  with  this?" 

"It  would  have  been  worse  than 
terrible,"  he  said,  growing  pale.  "You 
couldn't  have  done  such  a  thing." 

"I  think  I  could,"  she  told  him.  "I 
felt  absolute  despair,  and  something 
seemed  whispering  to  me,  '  End  it  all, — 
end  it  all!  It's  the  only  way  of  escape.'" 

"That  was  the  devil,"  said  Jimmy,  with 
quiet  positiveness.  "He's  always  ready 
to  suggest  suicide  to  people  in  trouble." 

"What  a  childlike,  Medieval  faith  you 
have!"  she  said,  smiling  at  him.  "I 
don't  believe  in  the  devil,  you  know." 

"Whether  you  "believe  in  him  or  not, 
he's  evidently  been  very  near  to  you. 
But  thank  God  I  didn't  delay  till  morning 
to  bring  this  advertisement!  And,  now 
to  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
business,  of  course  you'll  go  to  see  those 
lawyers  to-morrow." 

"Of  course." 

"And  be  sure  to  take  with  you  everything 
that  you  have  to  prove  your  identity." 

"Why,  I  have  very  little,"  she  said, 
looking  slightly  startled.  "I've  never 
had  to  prove  my  identity  before.  What 
do  you  think  they  will  require?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  But  they  will 
no  doubt  make  all  necessary  inquiries. 
Just  tell  them  who  you  are,  and  show  them 
whatever  personal  belongings  of  your 
parents  you  may  possess — " 

"My  mother's  miniature,  perhaps?" 

"That  will  be  good.  And  something  of 
your  father's — " 

"I  have  nothing  of  his  except  his 
sketch-book." 

"Well,  that  should  be  proof,  if  they 
have  the  least  artistic  knowledge.  But 
haven't  you  any  of  his  papers?" 

"None  with  me,  and  indeed  I  don't 
think  he  had  many.  I  remember  only 
some  letters  and  note-books^which'^were 
packed  away  in*a  box' _that  was  stored 


with  other  things  in  Paris  when  we  went 
to  Cannes,  where  he  died." 
"And  where  is  the  box  now?" 
"Still  in  Paris.    I  left  the  things  as  he 
had  stored  them,  when  I  decided  to  come 
to   America.     And   I've   never   been    able 
to  send  for  them." 

"You'll  probably  be  able  to  send  for 
them  now,"  he  observed  optimistically. 
"Meanwhile  tell  the  lawyers  all  this,  and 
let  them  ferret  out  whatever  else  they 
want  to  know.  My  own  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, that,  if  they  are  sensible  men,  they 
will  be  satisfied  of  your  identity  without 
further  proof." 

It  was  a  different  being  from  the  pale 
girl  on  the  verge  of  despair  whom  he  had 
found  the  evening  before,  that  Jimmy 
Byrne  met  by  appointment  at  a  down-town 
restaurant  well  known  to  artists,  journal- 
ists, and  others  of  that  ilk,  at  the  lunch 
hour  next  day.  Vivid,  radiant,  and 
wonderfully  beautiful,  despite  her  shabby 
dress,  Sibyl  Lesgard  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  with  a  flashing  smile,  when  she 
found  him  waiting  for  her  at  the  entrance. 

"O  Jimmy,"  she  cried,  "I  owe  you  more 
thanks  than  I  can  ever  pay,  for  letting  me 
know — and  but  for  you  I  should  never 
have  known — -about  that  advertisement! 
I  have  seen  the  lawyers;  and  they  were 
very  kind,  and  very  glad  to  see  me; 
for  they  said  they  had  almost  given  up 
hope  of  finding  me." 

"Then  they  were  satisfied  about  your 
identity?"  Jimmy  asked,  as  he  led  her 
to  a  table  in  a  corner  where  they  could 
talk  freely. 

"They  appeared  to  be  satisfied,"  she 
answered.  "But  they  took  some  notes  of 
what  I  told  them,  and  said  they  would 
make  inquiries.  It  seems  that  the  person 
who  has  wanted  news  of  me  is  Mrs. 
Adair,  my  mother's  mother,  who  is  old  and 
wealthy,  and  quite  an  invalid." 

"Your  grandmother,  in  short.  Why 
the  deuce  hasn't  she  looked  after  you 
before  this?" 

"Oh,  there  was  a  quarrel  between   her 
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and  mamma  about  mamma's  marriage! 
You  see,  papa  was  a  divorced  man,  and 
the  Adairs  were  Catholics;  and  Mrs. 
Adair — I  really  can't  think  of  her  as  my 
grandmother — was  particularly  bigoted, 
and  told  mamma  that  she  would  not 
recognize  such  a  marriage;  that  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Church  she  wasn't  married 
at  all — not  any  more  than  if  she  wVnt 
and  lived  with  any  other  married  man. 
Well,  of  course  mamma  resented  that; 
and  she  said  she  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  such  a  narrow^  religion;  and 
that  if  her  mother  wouldn't  recognize  her 
marriage,  she  would  never  recognize  her 
again.  And  so  they  parted,  and  never 
again  did  have  any  communication  with 
each  other." 

"Good  Lord!"  Jimmy  Byrne's  blue 
eyea  were  full  of  shocked  horror.,  "And 
did  she  die  like  that — the  poor  woman, 
your  mother,  I  mean?" 

Sibyl  hesitated  for  a  moment;  and  then,- 
as  if  somewhat  ashamed,  she  replied: 

"No,  she  didn't  die  like  that.  She  sent 
for  a  priest,  and  was  what  they  call 
'reconciled  to  the  Church.'  I  don't  know 
what  they  would  have  made  her  do  if 
sin-  had  lived,  but  she  didn't  live.  Papa 
felt  very  bitterly  about  it.  He  said  it 
was  a  recrudescence  of  superstition,  and 
a  renunciation  of  him  at  the  last.  But 
he  didn't  make  any  effort  to  prevent  her 
seeing  a  priest;  and  he  went  to  her 
funeral,  though  he  hated  religious  cere- 
monies. I  remember  that  funeral  dis- 
tinctly, though  I  was  a  very  small  child 
at  the  time.  It  was  dreadful!  A  black 
pall  over  the  coffin;  the  priest  in  black; 
unintelligible  prayers  in  Latin,  and  equally 
unintelligible  ceremonies.  The  whole  effect 
was  like  a  nightmare;  for  there  was  not 
even  a  flower  to  lighten  the  gloom." 

"Flowers  may  lighten  the  gloom  for 
the  survivors,"  Jimmy  observed,  "but 
they  don't  accomplish  anything  for  the 
departed  soul;  whereas  what  yon  call 
the  unintelligible  prayers  and  ceremonies 
Jinplished  a  great  deal." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?"    She  surveyed 


him  doubtfully.  "Well,  I  hope  that  you 
are  right,  for  poor  mamma's  sake;  for 
she  must  have  been  quite  unhappy.  But 
I  prefer  papa's  religion  —  or  lack  of 
religion,  perhaps  I  should  say.  It  leaves 
one  so  much  more  free." 

"To  commit  suicide?"  Jimmy  was 
tempted  to  ask,  but  restrained  himself,  and 
inquired  instead: 

"When  do  you  expect  to  see  Mrs.  Adair? " 

"The  lawyers  are  to  communicate  with 
her,  and  then  let  me  know  when  she  will 
see  me.  They  kept  the  miniature  of  my 
mother  to  show  her;  for  the  one  who 
talked  to  me — a  very  nice  old  man — 
remarked  that  she  would  remember  it. 
He  also  remarked  that  I  didn't  look  at 
all  like  my  mother,  for  which  she  would 
be  sorry.  But  of  course  I  can't  help  that, 
you  know." 

"Of  course  not,"  Jimmy  agreed;  and 
then  added:  "It  has  just  come  to  me 
that  I  know  who  your  grandmother  is. 
There  was  a  man  named  Adair — Herbert 
Adair — who  went  to  South  Africa  and 
made  a  large  fortune  in  the  mines,  but 
came  back  with  some  fatal  disease;  and 
soon  died,  leaving  all  his  wealth  to  his 
mother,  who  was  an  old  woman  without 
any  other  near  relative." 

Sibyl  nodded. 

"  You  are  quite  correct,"  she  said.  "The 
lawyer  told  me  all  about  it.  Herbert 
Adair  and  my  mother  were  the  only 
children,  and  he  died  unmarried.  So 
that's  why  Mrs.  Adair  has  been  so  anxious 
to  find  me.  She  didn't  know  whether  or 
not  my  mother  left  any  child,  but  hoped 
she  might  have  done  so." 

"Is  it  possible  that  your  father  never 
told  her  of  your  existence?" 

"It's  perfectly  possible.  lid  never 
forgave  her  for  her  attitude  about  his 
marriage  to  my  mother,  and  never  had 
any  communication  with  her." 

"But  when  he  was  dying  —  when  he 
knew  he  was  leaving  you  alone  in  the 
world — surely  he  would  then  have  for- 
gotten his  resentment,  and  written  to 
Mrs.  Adair  on  your  behalf?" 
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"I  don't  believe  he  would  have  done  it 
under  any  circumstances, — not  even  if  he 
had  known  of  the  South  African  fortune," 
Sibyl  said.  "But  he  didn't  know  of  it, 
and  he  died  very  suddenly.  I  think  he 
tried  to  tell  me  something  before  he  died — 
perhaps  that  I  should  go  to  her, — but  I 
could  not  understand  him;  and  I  knew 
nothing  about  her,  or  where  to  seek  her, 
if  I  had  wished  to  do  so." 

"Had  you  any  thought  of  trying  to 
seek  her  when  you  came  to  America?" 

vSibyl  shook  her  head. 

"None  at  all.  I  came  because  I  had  the 
idea,  so  common  in  Europe,  that  money 
can  be  made  easily  here.  I  soon  learned 
what  a  mistake  that  is;  and  I've  often 
wished  that  I  had  stayed  abroad,  but  I 
had  not  the  means  to  return.  It  has  been 
an  awful  struggle."  (She  shuddered  as 
she  spoke.)  "But  if  what  I've  been  told 
to-day  is  true,  it  is  all  over.  The  lawyer 
said  that  Mrs.  Adair  is  worth  two  or 
three  millions,  and  I  am  her  only  heir. 
Jimmy,  think  of  two  or  three  millions!" 

Jimmy  did  think;  and,  though  his 
heart  sank  for  himself,  he  smiled  gallantly 
for  her. 

"I'm  not  only  thinking  of  it,"  he  said, 
"but  I'm  thanking  God  that  such  good 
fortune  has  come  to  you — in  time." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during  the 
War. 


On  Our  Lady's  Visitation. 


BY    THOMAS    E.   BURKE. 


E   can   not   bear  her  joy  alone, 
But  over   plain   and  hill 
She  seeks  Elizabeth,  so  that 
Another's  heart  may  thrill. 

But  see  her  bending  'neath  the-  Cross 

Of  Calvary  to-morrow, — 
She  bears  alone  the  bitterness 

Of  agony  and   sorrow. 

O  Mother,  teach  us  how  to  bear 

Our  sufferings  alone! 
But  may  our  hearts  in  joyous  hours 

Run  over  like  thine  own! 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY.* 


Aug.  i,  1914. 

WAS  sitting  under  the  trellis  in  my 
garden,  reading  my  Breviary,  my 
mind  so  preoccupied  with  rumors 
of  war  with  which  the  daily  papers 
were  filled  that  I  could  hardly  fix  my 
attention  on  the  Psalms. 

"Monsieur  le  Cur6,  come  quickly!  The 
gendarmes  are  here." 

Rosalie,  my  tyrant,  as  my  confreres 
call  her,  is  not  very  brave:  she  is  afraid 
of  soldiers.  There  was  so  much  concern 
in  her  voice  that  I  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing her  to  the  dining'  room,  where  the 
gendarmes  were  awaiting  me, — Marix,  the 
captain;  I,eobard,  his  lieutenant.  With 
them  were  Monsieur  Gardais,  mayor  of 
our  Commune;  and  Gastou,  my  bell- 
ringer.  The  expression  on  their  faces  was 
at  once  joyful  and  grave. 

"Is  it  war,  then?"   I  inquired. 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  replied  the 
captain,  "but  general  mobilization." 

Monsieur  Gardais  added: 

"We  have  come  because  the  bells  must 
be  rung."  • 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Gastou, -in  a  solemn 
tone. 

My  heart  leaped  to  my  throat.  At  that 
moment  it  seemed  to  me  we  were  taking 
the  destiny  of  the  country  into  our  hands, 
and  that  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  war 
must  actually  be  declared.  I  looked  at 
the  mayor,  whom  I  now  met  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years.  He  had  dropped 
the  socialistic  attitude  of  toleration  which 
had  formerly  distinguished  him:  he  had 
the  air  of  one  asking  a  favor. 

I  seized  by  the  hand  each  of  the  brave 
fellows  in  turn,  and  we  went  into  the 
church  together.  All  of  them  took  holy 
water,  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
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fell  on  their  knees.  I  recited  the  "Our 
Father"  aloud,  and  the  gendarmes,  the 
mayor,  and  Gastou  replied  in  a  low  voice. 
Then  Gastou  began  to  ring  the  bell.  You 
should  have  seen  him!  Roughly  grasping 
the  ropes,  he  began  to  pull  them  with 
all  his  might,  so  that  the  signal  of  alarm 
sounded  like  a  pa-an  of  victory.  Gastou 
has  but  one  leg,  —  he  left  the  other 
in  Alsace  in  1870.  Every  time  the  bell 
rope  swung  upward,  lifting  the  ringer 
with  it,  Gastou's  wooden  knee  struck  the 
stone  pavement  with  a  fierce  and  angry 
sound. 

We  stood  and  watched  him.  He  went 
on  for  at  least  ten  minutes  in  the  same 
unrelenting  manner;  when  at,  length  he 
desisted  from  his  labors,  a  flame  from  his 
lost  youth  illuminated  his  tired,  ugly  face; 
he  held  himself  stiffly  as  if  on  parade;  he 
was  once  more  a  soldier  with  a  soldier's 
mien  and  carriage. 

The  mayor  and  the  gendarmes  departed- 
after  another  warm  grasp  of  my  hand; 
Gastou  and  I  were  left  alone.  Then  he 
said: 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  you  do  not 
know  why  I  am  a  bell-ringer, — no,  you 
do  not!  It  was  Monsieur  le  Cur£  Del- 
pech — God  rest  his  soul! — who  gave  me^ 
the  place  in  1874,  because  I  asked  for  it, 
and  on  account  of  my  having  only  one 
leg.  And,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  asked  for 
it  because  I  wanted  to  be  the  one  to  ring 
out  the  summons  to  another  war. 

"Forty  years  now  I  have  awaited  that 
other  war  of  vengeance.  I  sometimes 
feared  that  I  might  die  before  it  came. 
You  remember  the  year  before  last,  when 
you  had  the  belfry  repaired  and  the  bells 
taken  down?  You  did  not  think  what 
might  have  happened  while  they  were 
lying  on  the  ground.  I  could  not  have 
rung  them  I  lien.  And  I  would  have  been 
disappointed  and  angry,  I  can  tell  you,— 
I  who  had  waited  nearly  forty  years  to 
ring  out  the  tidings — of  war!  But  as 
u  as  the  tower  was  ready  and  the 
bells  in  place  once  more,  I  could  breathe 
easily  again.  And  I  have  announced  the 


news,  Monsieur  le  Cure".  You  heard  how 
I  did  it?  I  rang  and  rang.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  everyone  must  hear  it  down 
there  in  Berlin, — perhaps  not  me  alone, 
but  all  the  bell-ringers  of  France.  Don't 
you  think,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  that  they 
heard  us  at  Berlin?  And  they  can  not  fail 
to  be  impressed,  because  that  will  tell 
them  we  are  right, — to  revenge  ourselves 
for  broken  knees  and  stolen  provinces.  Yes, 
the  time  for  vengeance  has  arrived." 

The  patriotism  of  this  simple  man  had 
taught  him  to  express  himself  in  these 
strong  and  pathetic  words.  He  had 
touched  my  heart,  which  I  fancied  under 
perfect  control:  I  felt  the  tears  rushing 
to  my  eyes,  and  I  left  Gastou  precipitately 
to  hide  myself  in  my  own  room,  where  I 
wept  in  mingled  hope  and  anguish. 

And  very  soon  the  procession  began. 
From  five  o'clock  until  midnight  I  have 
been  entertaining  half  my  parish.  I  am 
profoundly  moved  at  the  spontaneous 
outburst  which  has  brought  us,  alike,  the 
fervent  Christians,  the  lukewarm,  and 
even  those  who  were  always  hostile.  -, 

They  stopped  'to  see  me' — every  one 
of  them — on  their  way  to  the  gendarmerie 
and  the  mairie.  They  came  to  inquire 
what  it  all  meant,  and  what  they  should 
do,  and,  as  if  I  were  a  banker,  to  ask 
for  money.  I  distributed  all  I  had, — the 
alms  of  the  Holy  Souls,  and  emptied  St. 
Anthony's  box.  And  as  I  gave  each  one 
his  portion  I  said:  "France  is  attacked 
and  we  must  defend  her." 

The  men  stood,  thoughtfully  shaking 
their  heads. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Prussians  are 
going  to  fight  us.  Very  well,  then:  we 
will  go,  since  we  must." 

Little  Joseph  Bonnet,  a  fine  fellow  of 
1  \venty-four,  was  the  only  one  to  smile 
ami  rejoice.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  soul, 
just  the  one  to  devote  himself  to  a  noble 
cause;  president  of  La  Jeunesse  Catholique. 
Since  he  returned  from  his  regiment  he 
has  become  a  real  apostle.  He  was  glad 
to  go, — fairly  beamed  with  content.  But 
his  companions  were  not  in  the  same 
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mood;  attached  to  their  families,  their 
land,  a  tranquil  life,  theirs  were  not 
warrior  souls.  But  not  one  of  them 
complained;  not  one  of  them  hesitated. 
They  were  going  because  it  was  their 
duty.  They  said  very  little,  listening  to 
my  words;  and  as  each,  pausing,  with 
downcast  eyes,  gave  me  his  hand  at  the 
door,  I  said : 

"You  have  not  forgotten  anything?" 
"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Curd:  confession." 
"Very  well.    To-morrow,  after  Vespers, 
\\r  will  make  that  all  right." 

These  were  the  young  men.  Those  who 
have  served  before  were  more  confident, 
more  at  ease.  They  were  leaving  that 
night  to  police  the  roads.  It  upset  them 
somewhat,  of  course,  being  out  of  their 
line  at  present.  But  they  were  not  afraid 
of  war,  and  not  averse  to  a  little  change. 
They  were  willing  to  sit  down  and  chat 
a  few  moments. 

There  was  Bourdin,  comfortable  land- 
owner, father  of  four  strong,  healthy  boys, 
as  vigorous  himself  at  fifty-four  as  he  was 
at  twenty.  Big,  broad-shouldered,  his  red 
face  shining  behind  a  heavy  beard,  with 
his  long,  black  blouse  increasing  the 
effect  of  his  unusual  height,  and  his 
immense  felt  hat,  he  looked  like  an 
invading  enemy. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Curd,"  he  cried, 
"what  a  state  of  affairs!  I  thought  it 
the  end  of  the  world  when  the  news 
came.  We  were  on  the  barn -floor  thrashing 
the  wheat;  the  machine  working  merrily, 
the  boys  perspiring,  the  girls  laughing.  All 
at  once  the  gendarme  made  his  appear- 
ance; and  in  a  moment  the  machine  was 
silent,  the  girls  began  to  cry,  and  the 
men  stood  just  where  they  were,  without 
a  word.  But  in  a  few  moments  we  all 
recovered  ourselves.  Then  the  men  started 
off,  leaving  my  grain  uncut.  I  myself 
am  leaving  to-morrow  to  help  guard  the 
frontier.  I  have  plenty,  and  I  am  not 
afraid;  but  all  this  scattering  of  my  men 
makes  me  think  very  seriously.  I  do  not 
complain.  There  are  others  much  more 
to  be  pitied.  I  am  leaving  the  house  well 


provided  for.  My  wife  has  courage,  and 
I  thank  God  the  oldest  of  my  boys  is 
only  eighteen  years  of  age." 

I  accompanied  Bourdin  some  distance 
beyond  my  door.  He  walked  with  a 
firm,  unflinching  step.  His  strong  profile 
was  clearly  outlined  through  the  soft 
twilight;  and  the  evening  breeze  blowing 
through  his  wide  blouse,  billowed  and 
inflated  it  like  a  flag  of  victory.  When  I 
returned  to  the  house,  I  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  Delmouly. 

He  is  a  very  timid  person,  small,  short- 
sighted, with  awkward  arms  and  legs. 
He  always  seems  to  be  asking  pardon  for 
having  come  into  existence.  But  his  is 
a  fine  soul.  I  know  him  thoroughly.  He 
is  well-to-do^  thanks  to  hard  labor  and  a 
good  business  faculty;  and  as  generous 
as  though  he  had  acquired  his  money 
without  trouble  or  sacrifice. 

Delmouly  regarded  me  with  his  blinking 
eyes  full  of  tears,  as  he  sank  heavily  on 
the  stone  bench  outside  the  door  of 
the  presbytery,  as  one  oppressed  with  a 
weighty  sorrow. 

"I  have  come  to 'inquire  whether  it  is 
true?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  mon  ami,  it  is  true.  We  must  be 
brave." 

"Ah,  it  is  true,  then!  You  know  I 
have  four  sons  to  go.  The  oldest  is  thirty, 
the  next  twenty-seven,  the  third  returned 
from  his  regiment  to  the  vineyards  last 
year,  and  the  youngest  is  now  serving  in 
the  dragoons.  But  you  know  all  that, 
Monsieur  le  Curd." 

"Yes,  my  brave  Delmouly,  I  know  it. 
God  will  protect  them  and  restore  them 
to  you." 

Delmouly  did  not  reply.  He  raised 
himself  with  difficulty  from  the  bench. 
Gazing  at  the  setting  sun  for  a  moment, 
with  a  thoughtful  and  determined  air,  he 
replied: 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,  have  no  fears  on 
my  account.  I  shall  do  what  is  right; 
and"  (in  a  lower  tone)  "if  it  be  God's 
will,  I  am  willing  to  give  Him  all 
four." 
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The  next  moment  the  form  of  Delmouly 
was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  fast-falling 
night. 

The  women  came  also,  some  in  tears, 
some  stoical,  nearly  all  of  them  resigned. 
Mere  Rosieres  was  about  to  part  from 
her  husband,  aged  sixty;  from  her  only  son, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one, — -a  husband 
the  most  devoted,  a  son  whom  she  loved 
with  deepest  affection.  She  was  entirely 
against  the  war,  voluble  in  her  irritation 
with  the  Government,  and  even  forgot 
herself  so  far  as  to  ask:  "Ah,  what  have 
I  done  that  God  should  so  afflict  me?" 

On  my  part,  believing  that  too  much 
consolation  under  present  conditions  was 
not  advisable,  and  wishing  to  treat  all 
my  parishioners  alike,  I  answered: 

"What  do  you  mean?  You  are  neither 
a  Christian  nor  a  Frenchwoman.  Keep 
silence!  Cease  your  murmuring!  God 
may  punish  you." 

These  harsh  words  had  the  desired 
iTu-ct.  Somewhat  calmed  and  not  a  little 
impressed  by  them,  she  went  to  the 
church  to  light  a  candle  before  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
.  So  it  went  on  all  the  evening,  to  the 
despair  of  old  Rosalie,  who  three  times 
wanned  over  my  supper. 

It  is  midnight.  I  have  given  them  all 
my  money.  I  have  expended  all  my 
strength  and  energy.  I  feel  myself  over- 
whelmed by  the  trials  which  have  fallen 
so  heavily  on  my  now  sleeping  parishioners. 
M.iy  God  protect  them! 

(To  be  continued.) 


THICRE  are  many  who  want  me  to  tell 
them  of  methods  and  systems  and  secret 
ways  of  becoming  perfect;  and  I  can  only 
tell  them  that  the  sole  secret  is  a  hearty 
love  of  God,  and  the  only  way  of  attain- 
ing that  love  is  by  loving.  You  learn  to 
speak  by  speaking,  to  study  by  studying, 
to  run  by  running,  to  work  by  working; 
and  just  so  you  learn  to  love  God  and 
man  by  loving.  All  those  who  think  to 
•learn  in  any  other  way  deceive  them- 
selves.— St.  i'rancis  de  Sales. 


The  Umbrella  Man. 
BY  FLORENCE  GILMORE. 

ISS  WHITE  sighed  again  and  again 
as  she  hurriedly  did  her  work. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  she 
was  in  a  bad  humor.  When  she 
agreed  to  leave  her  home  in  Kentucky 
and  go  to  C—  -  to  keep  house  for  her 
priest  brother,  she  had  not  realized  how 
lonely  she  would  be  in  the  big,  strange 
city;  how  much  she  would  miss  her 
flowers,  her  old  one-horse  carriage,  and 
the  friendship  of  her  lifelong  neighbors; 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  as  possible 
that  the  cook  with  whom  her  brother 
had  borne  for  years  would  one  day  take  a 
sudden  departure,  muttering  her  manifold 
grievances,  and  walking  after  an  uncertain 
fashion  which  would  have  aroused  not 
unfounded  suspicions  in  a  breast  less 
guileless  than  was  Miss  White's.  All  these 
things  were  weighing  on  her  spirits — and 
her  temper — as  she  dusted  the  room,  and 
afterward  stood  at  a  window,  drumming 
fretfully  on  the  sill,  and  feeling  very  sorry 
for  herself. 

Presently  she  raised  the  window  and 
looked  listlessly  into  the  street.  What 
she  saw  there  was  not  enlivening.  It 
was  a  chilly  April  afternoon.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  for  hours  a  fine  rain  had 
been  falling.  The  shabby  houses  opposite 
looked  shabbier  than  usual,  —  neither 
brightened  by  the  kindly  sunlight  nor 
hallowed  by  the  more  kindly  dusk.  The 
people  who  passed,  walking  swiftly,  with 
their  umbrellas  held  at  an  angle  against 
the  wind,  seemed  to  be  uncomfortable, 
and  some,  looked  cross  as  well^  A  thin, 
worn  young  woman  hurried  by,  dragging 
a  whining  child  by  the  hand.  Two  toil- 
stained  men,  who  argued  angrily,  wire 
close  behind  her,  and  a  little  girl,  and  a 
fat,  slatternly  Negress.  A  feeble  old 
woman,  muttering  querulously  to  herself, 
was  rudely  jostled  by  one  errand  boy  and 
laughed  at  by  another.  Afterward,  for  a 
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long  minute,  no  one  passed;  and  in  the 
unwonted  stillness  Miss  White  heard  dis- 
tinctly a  low  but  merry  voice  which  sang 
words  she  could  not  catch,— a  voice  so 
merry  that  she  smiled  involuntarily,  and 
leaned  forward  to  see  who  was  coming. 

The  singer  proved  to  be  a  man,  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  miserably  clad 
and  slightly  lame.  He  had  bushy  white 
eyebrows  and  a  round  and  ruddy  face. 
Under  one  arm  was  tucked  a  loosely  tied, 
conglomerate  bundle  of  umbrella  handles 
and  sticks  and  rrbs;  and  he  carried  an 
umbrella  so  worn  that  it  afforded  him  but 
little  protection.  . 

Looking  up  and  seeing  Miss  White's 
interested  face,  the  man  cut  short  his 
song;  and,  going  close  to  her  window, 
asked  coaxingly,  with  a  smile  as«  joyous 
as  his  music  had  been: 

' '  Haven't  you  an  umbrella  in  need  of 
repair, — one  that  wants  a  bit  of  attention 
inside  or  out?" 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  lonely 
that  Miss  White  found  the  smiling  old 
face  singularly  attractive;  and  it  was 
with  real  regret  she  was  about  to  say  that 
she  had  no  broken  umbrella  when  she 
remembered  that,  a  few  days  before,  her 
brother  had  discarded  an  automatic  one, 
complaining  that  it  had  the  unpardonable 
habit  of  collapsing  unexpectedly. 

"Yes,  there  is  one!"  she  exclaimed. 
"My  brother  thinks  it  worthless,  but  per- 
haps you  can  do  something  with  it." 

Miss  White  opened  the  door — the  back 
door — and  led  the  man  into  the  kitchen. 
A  moment  afterward  she  was  sighing 
ruefully  over  the  big  footprints  his  muddy 
shoes  had  made  on  the  floor,  laboriously 
mopped  but  an  hour  earlier;  and  when 
she  could  not  find  the  broken  umbrella, 
she  began  to  be  sorry  for  having  brought 
the  man  into  the  house.  Through  closets 
and  cupboards  she  searched,  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  finding  it  at  last  behind  the 
door  of  her  brother's  study.  Hastening 
back  to  the  kitchen,  she  surprised  the 
man  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
across  the  soaked  grass  at  the  church. 


He  was  singing  again,  very  softly.  Words 
and  air  sounded  familiar;  she  thought 
they  were  part  of  an  old  hymn  to  our 
Blessed  Mother  —  or  were  they  from  a 
popular  song?  This  last  seemed  the  more 
probable. 

"Can  you  do  anything  with  this?" 
she  asked,  after  having  explained  what 
the  trouble  was. 

The  man  laughed,  his  eyes  twinkling 
with  merriment. 

"I  can  mend  it,  but  probably  it  will 
break  again.  They  are  no  good,  those 
patent  umbrellas,  except  to  make  fun 
for  the  people  behind, — and  that's  not  a 
bad  use  in  a  gloomy  world." 

"Well,  do  the  best  you  can  with  it," 
Miss  White  told  hirn, — not  that  she  had 
much  faith  in  the  result,  but  because  she 
was  glad  to  give  him  work.  His  clothes 
looked  as  if  he  needed  it. 

Being  one  of  those  people  who  are 
persuaded  that  to  be  wretched  is  to  steal, 
Miss  White  did  not  leave  him  again,  even 
for  a  moment;  but,  tired  as  she  was, 
busied  herself  about  the  kitchen.  Presently 
she  glanced  across  the.  room  to  the  corner 
in  which  he  was  at  work,  and  saw  that 
again  he  was  laughing  to  himself.  Her 
feeling  of  ill-humor,  dissipated  for  a  few 
minutes,  had  returned  with  new  intensity, 
and  she  envied  him  his  light-heartedness. 
Other  lives  were  happy,  she,  thought: 
must  hers  always  be  dull  and  wearisome 
and  hard? 

"Why  are  you  laughing?"  she  asked, 
after  having  watched  hirn  curiously  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"Was  T  laughing?"  he  said.    "It  must 
have  been  because  I  have  been  thinking 
how  good  my  supper  will  taste." 
Miss  White  was  puzzled. 
"You    mean — surely    you    can't    mean 
that    you    are    very,    very    hungry!"    she 
exclaimed  incredulously. 

"Yes,  pretty  hungry.  You  see,  I  had 
a  little  supper  last  night,  but  I  haven't 
had  breakfast  to-day;  so  something  to 
eat  will  taste  good.  You  know  how  it. 
is  when  you  don't  eat  quite  regularly." 
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"But  is  this  the  first  work  you  have 
had  to-day?" 

"No,  no!  I  made  a  quarter  this 
morning." 

Instantly  Miss  White  was  suspicious. 
He  had  wasted  those  twenty-five  cents 
on  drink.  The  more  she  thought  about 
it,  the  more  certain  she  became.  No 
doubt  he  was  half  drunk  that  minute. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  money 
you  made  this  morning?"  she  suddenly 
asked,  determined  to  make  him  confess 
his  weakness  that  she  might  give  him  the 
lecture  he  deserved. 

The  man  laughed  again,  a  little  shame- 
faced. 

"Why,  I  happened  to  —  that  is,  there 
was  a  child — a  ragged  little  mite  of  a 
girl — who  had  lost  the  change  her  mother 
had  given  her  to  buy  meat.  I  chanced 
to  see  her  and  to  ask  what  the  matter 
was, — she  was  crying  as  if  her  little  heart 
would  break.  Of  course  she  would  have 
been  punished,  and  it  was  exactly  a 
quarter  she  had  lost.  I  thought  I  could 
earn  another  in  a  few  minutes.  But  I 
didn't.  I  was  fooled,  you  see.  It's  wonder- 
ful how  well  made  most  umbrellas  are  in 
these  degenerate  times!"  And  he  laughed 
again  with  keen  enjoyment. 

Smiling  still,  he  worked  for  a  few 
ininuU-s  longer;  and  she  watched  him, 
wondering  whether  he  had  told  the  truth. 
He  finished;  and,  having  quickly  opened 
and  closed  the  umbrella  two  or  three 
times  as  proof  that  it  was  in  good  con- 
dition, he  rose  stiffly  and  reached  for  his 
hat.  But  Miss  White  would  not  allow 
him  to  go. 

"No,  no!"  she  said,  yielding  to  a 
generous  impulse  which  she  had  been 
trying  hard  to  stifle.  "No!  You  must 
have  something  to  eat.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  that  you  are  really  hungry." 

And,  in  a  flutter  of  good  will,  she  got 
cold  meat,  fruit,  bread  and  butter  sufficient 
for  a  dozen  hungry  men,  and  set  them  all 
before  him;  then,  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  she  plied  him  with 
questions.  Her  curiosity,  never  long  latent, 


was  thoroughly  aroused.  Who  was  he, 
this  ragged  man,  apparently  fairly  well 
educated,  wretchedly  poor,  hungry,  but 
so  happy  that  joy  overflowed  his  heart 
and  sang  on  his  lips  and  beamed  in  his 
eyes?  What  was  his  secret? 

"Why,  you  are  wet!"  she  said,  observing 
that  his  threadbare  coat  was  soaked. 

"Yes;  but  I  should  be  the  last  maw 
in  the  world  to  complain  of  that.  Rainy 
weather  js  good  for  my  trade- — or  it's 
supposed  to  be." 

His  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  eating  ravenously,  but  sparingly, 
of  the  bread  and  butter. 

Miss  White  was  still  looking  at  his 
wet  sleeve. 

"I  hate  to  be  damp.  And  it's  chilly 
to-day,"  she  said,  talking  to  herself  rather 
than  to  him.  After  a  little  pause,  she 
asked : 

"Are  you  married?" 

"My  wife  is  dead.  She  died  long  ago." 
His  smile  did  fade  then,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  An  instant  afterward  he  looked 
at  her,  his  eyes  bright  through  their 
unshed  tears,  and  added  tranquilly:  "It 
is  better  -so.  She  had  a  hard,  hard  life; 
and,  as  it  is,  she's  been  in  heaven  for  years. 
I  have  that  to  be  thankful  for  every 
hour  of  the  day." 

"And  you  have  no  children!"  Miss 
White  could  hardly  have  e'xplained  why 
she  took  for  granted  that  it  was  so. 

Very  quickly  he  contradicted  her. 

"Yes,  I  have  three, — the  finest  children! 
I  wasn't  able  to  give  them  a  start  in  life; 
but  they  are  well  off  now,  every  one  of 
them.  The  finest  children!"  He  laughed 
once  more,  as  if  he  could  not  but  be  merry 
in  so  happy  a  world. 

"How  can  you  do  it?"  Miss  White 
asked,  almost  irritably. 

"  Do  what,  Miss?" 

"Laugh  like  that.  Everything  is  so- 
so — do  you  feel  like  it?" 

"Keel  like  laughing?"  He  laughed 
again,  much  amused.  "It's  all  I  can  do 
to  keep  my  face  straight  even  in  church — 
and  at  funerals.  Sometimes  I  can't — I 
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really  can't, — when  they  sing  the  Gloria, 
for  instance.  You  know  how  you  feel 
then.  How  can  a  man  help  laughing  when 
he  thinks  about  heaven,  and  how  near 
it  is— just  around  the  corner,  so  to  say!" 
Miss  White  asked  no  more  questions, 
.hut  watched  him  curiously,  thoughtfully, 
and  a  little  suspiciously.  When  he  was 
done  he  said  that  his  dinner  had  been 
more  than  sufficient  pay  for  his  work; 
but  she  would  not  have  it  so.  She  gave 
him  half  a  dollar;  and,  when  he  was  gone, 
stood  at  the  window  dnd  looked  after 
him  as,  struggling  against  wind  and  rain, 
he  limped  down  the  street,  singing  softly 
to  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  Father  White  came 
home,  and  at  once  she  showed  him  the 
mended  umbrella. 

-"Fifty  cents  wasted!"  he  said  teasingly. 
But,  not  heeding,  Miss  White  hurried 
to  tell  about  the  man  who  had  repaired 
it.  She  described  his  appearance;  she 
reported  all  he  had  said,  and  marvelled 
anew  over  his  laughter  and  the  song  ever 
on  his  lips. 

"What  do  you  think,  Father  John?" 
she  asked,  in  conclusion.  "Is  he  a  fool 
or  crazy  or — or  only — 

Father  White  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"A  fool  or  only — a  saint?"  he  suggested. 
His  sister  stared  at  him,  amazed. 
"A  saint!  "  she  exclaimed.    But,  after  a 
moment's    thought,    she    laughed    lightly. 
"You  can  be  so   silly   sometimes,  Father 
John!"  she  said,  with   the   air  of    a   wise 
elder  sister. 

Father  White  laughed,  too.  He  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  umbrella  man. 

"Well,  we'll  say  he  is  a  fool,  if  you 
prefer.  Peace  at  any  price!  Besides,  you 
saw  the  fellow:  I  did  not." 

Before  Miss  White  had  time  to  say  more 
the  bell  rang  and  he  went  to  answer  it. 
He  came  back  almost  instantly,  grave 
and  in  a  hurry. 

"A  sick  call,"  he  said, — "an  accident, 
and  the  man  is  asking  for  a  priest!" 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  but  Miss 
White  questioned  the  messenger  to  learn 


the  awful  details,— a  boy,  taciturn  or  dull, 
and  she  gathered  little. 

"A  beggar,  I  guess,"  he  reported  care- 
lessly. "Looked  like  one,  anyway.  He's 
just  about  cut  to  pieces, — may  be  dead 
by  this  time." 

With  this  Miss  White  had  to  content 
herself  until  her  brother's  return.  From 
her  station  at  the  window  she  saw  him 
coming  at  last,  walking  slowly  and  looking 
serious  and  abstracted. 

"Was  it  really  very  bad?"  she  asked, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  house.  "The 
boy  who  came  for  you  said  that  the — 

"The  man  is  dead!"  Father  White 
interrupted.  He  dropped  his  hat  on  the 
nearest  chair,  sank  into  one  beside  it, 
and  said  not  another  word  for  some 
minutes.  She  knew  that  he  would  explain 
in  time,  and  waited  w'ith  what  patience 
she  could  command. 

"It  was  your  umbrella  man!"  Father 
White  said,  at  length. 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  that  his  sister 
threw  up  her  hands  in  horror,  or  to  hear 
the  breathless  questions  she  asked.  It 
was  quite  a  minute  before  he  continued: 

"It  appears  that  some  boys  followed 
him,  hooting  at  him.  He  turned,  laughing, 
to  speak  to  them,  and  did  not  see  an 
automobile  which  was  coming  fast — too 
fast.  He  was  horribly  crushed,  but  con- 
scious to  the  end.  I  heard  his  confession; 
then  we — the  doctor  and  I --tried  to 
loosen  his  clothing  a  little." 

Again  a  long  pause.  When  he  did  go 
on  Father  John's  voice  was  very  low:  it 
was  very  reverent. 

"The  man  prayed  until  the  end  came. 
His  face  was  radiant.  We  loosened  his 
clothing,  Dr.  Forbes  and  I;  and  he — he 
was  not  a  fool,  Mary,  but  a  saint — a 
hidden  saint!  We  loosened  his  clothing, 
and  we  found — a  hair-shirt.  And  his  face 
at  the  last — I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long 

as  I  live!" 

. .». . 

IF  you  only  knew  the  evils  which  others 
suffer,  you  would  willingly  submit  to  those 
which  you  yourself  bear. — Philemon. 
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Mother  de  la  Fare.* 


BY    GABRIEL    PRANCIS    POWERS. 

I. — YOUTH  AND  VOCATION. 
HE  history  of  the  Order  twice- 
crowned  in  its  double  name  of 
the  "Blessed  Sacrament  and  of 
Our  L,ady"  has  already  been 
sketched  in  these  pages.  It  was  founded 
in  1629  by  a  venerable  French  Dominican, 
Father  Anthony  le  Quien,  whose  title  in 
religion— "of  the  Blessed^  Sacrament "— 
sufficiently  recalls  the  supreme  devotion 
of  his  life.  The  Order  was  the  first  ever 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  God  of  the 
Eucharist;  and 'it  was  founded  for  the 
express  and  sole  purpose  of  honoring  Him 
by  all  its  prayers,  practices,  and  observ- 
ances, but  most  of  all  by  its  paramount 
duty  of  perpetual  adoration. 

Strange  as  the  fact  seems,  the  Order 
did  not  take  much  development,  but 
remained  long  confined  to  its  several 
houses  in  Southern  France.  A  first  step 
was  made  toward  the  North  in  1859  by 
the  establishment  of  a  convent  in  Nor- 
mandy; a  second,  in  1863  in  the  direction 
of  England;  and  the  iniquitous  laws  of 
1902,  finally  scattering  the  religious  of 
a  principal  centre,  Bernay,  sent  fresh 
pioneers  and  founders  rapidly  to  England, 
Belgium,  and  America. 

The  Order  passed  through  the  greatest 
crisis  in  its  history  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Then  it  was  not 
only  struck,  but,  like  so  many  others, 
virtually  disintegrated.  Its  houses  were 
closed  and  confiscated,  the  Sisters  cast 
out  or  guillotined,  and  scarcely  a  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  a  stone.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dtbdde  one  figure  stands  out,  epic 
and  unforgettable, — the  figure  of  the 
"valiant  woman"  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Order.  To  her  children  and 
descendants  she  is  known  familiarly  as 
"Mother  de  la  Fare";  to  her  contempo- 
raries she  was  "the  good  Mother."  Im- 

•    We  acknowledge  in  full  our  indebtedness  to  the  Abb* 
Bodyac  s  French  Life:   "  La   Reverende  Mere  de  la  Fare." 


prisoned  and  persecuted,  she  saw  the 
destruction  of  her  community,  and  her 
daughters  ascend  the  scaffold.  But  when 
the  typhoon  had  passed  she  was  living 
still ;  and,  gathering  together  the  fragments 
that  were  left — two  or  three  obscure  and 
storm-beaten  units, — she  began  to  recon- 
struct her  institute.  "Oh,  to  have  been 
so  near  martyrdom  and  not  attain  "it!" 
she  would  cry  in  after  years.  And,  "We 
were  not  worthy,"  she  was  heard  to  add. 
But,  in  the  form  of  broken  things — 
remnants,  leavings,  sorrow  of  heart, 
frustrate  desires, — God  was  putting  the 
future  into  her  hands. 

The  records  of  the  De  la  Fare  family, 
of    Languedoc,    begin    about    1170,'    with 
Berenger  I.,  Seigneur  de  la  Fare,  followed 
by  three  more  noble  and  powerful  lords 
of  the  same  name, — Be"renger  IV.  wedded 
to  a  princess  of  Orange.    The  first  names 
of  women  upon  the  chart  are  fit  for  the 
pen    of    a    poet  —  Elise,    Sibylle,    Cecile, 
Almueys,  Isabeau, — each  followed  by  the 
titles   of  the  fair   demesnes  she   brought 
in    appanage.     The   men   are   feudal   sov- 
ereigns, knights  Crusaders,  "Damoiseaux." 
There  is  a-  Gabriel  de  la  Fare,  baron  over 
many  fiefs,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Spurs, 
1513;    James  I.,  who  served  in  Italy  in 
1555  under  that  famous  Blaise  de  Montluc 
of    the    "Memoirs,"   and     who    probably 
shared  with  him  in  the  heroic  defence  of 
Siena  when  the  French  captains,  starving, 
would    rub    their    cheeks    with    wine    to 
conceal   their   sufferings,    and   go   out    to 
flout   the   enemy, — "brave  in   red   velvet 
as    when    we    were    lovers    in    Provence." 
James  II.,  son  of  the  first  James,  obtained 
for  his  services  that  the  baronial  branch 
of    the    family    should    be    erected    as    a 
marquisate.     So    came    the    De    la    Fares 
to   the   eighteenth   century,    a   noble   and 
gallant     race     of     chivalrous     men     and 
amiable  women.    For  arms,  they  bore,  in 
azure     field,     three    flambeaux    or,    each 
tipped  with  crimson  fire;    the  motto  proud, 
"A  light  unto  our  own;   to  foes  a  flame." 
Thus  they  interpreted  their  name,  which 
means  a  beacon. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  heir  was  Louis  Joseph  Domi- 
nique, a  youth  of  great  promise,  sometime 
page  of  Louis  XV.,  and  later  captain  of 
a  troop  of  horse.  He  was  stationed  at 
Lucon,  with  his  regiment,  when  he  met 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  young  girl  was  charming, 
and  had  been  at  Court  (as  he  had)  in  her 
quality  of  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen 
Marie  Leczinska.  A  marriage  was  arranged 
between  them,  and  celebrated  in  1748 
in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Bessay,  the 
bride's  home,  wherein  the  guest-room  is 
still  shown  in  which  Henry  IV.,  whilst 
fighting  in  Poitou,  found  a  sumptuous 
resting  place.  Through  her  mother, 
Mademoiselle  de  Gazeau  de  Champagne 
was  descended  from  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
Count  de  la  Marches  and  King  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Cyprus,  whose  name  and  arms 
she  was  entitled  to  bear. 

The  young  couple  made  their  home  at 
Bessay.  They  were  ideally  happy,  good 
Christians,  and  devoted  to  the  little 
family  with  which  Heaven  blessed  their 
union.  The  father,  though  an  ardent 
soldier,  was  very  tender  to  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  the  girl-mother,  quite  un- 
spoiled by  her  Court  training,  lived  with 
the  joy  of  a  child  among  her  babies.  The 
first  was  a  son — Marie  Joseph  Gabriel 
Henri,  known  familiarly  as  Gabriel.  He 
was  immediately  destined  to  a  career  of 
arms,  and  did  eventually  become  colonel 
of  a  very  famous  historic  regiment — the 
"Royal  Pie"mont."  This  first  birth  was 
followed  a  year  later  (January  21,  1750) 
by  that  of  an  infant  daughter,  christened 
Marie  Madeleine  Josephine  Henriette. 
She  was  to  become  in  the  course  of  time 
our  Mother  de  la  Fare. 

The  little  girl  was  carefully  educated, 
and  showed  charming  natural  dispositions 
as  well  as  great  piety.  She  made  her 
first  Holy  Communion  when  she  was 
eleven  years  old  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucon, 
and  no  doubt  wore  the  long  bride's  dress 
and  all-enveloping  veil  which  are  still 
used  in  France.  She  was  transfigured  with 


joy,  and,  according  to  an  eye-witness, 
looked  more  like  an  angel  than  a  human 
being.  Another  vivid  memory  of  her 
childhood  remained  in  after  years.  Her 
mother,  in  one  of  her  rare  appearances 
at  Court,  took  the  little  girl  with  her, 
to  show  her  the  splendor  of  the  royal 
dwelling  and  gardens  of  Versailles.  The 
child  was  not  much  impressed,  but  con- 
fessed ingenuously  that  she  had  thought 
the  King's  house  would  be  finer. 

Few  changes  occurred  in  her  surround- 
ings up  to  the  time  of  her  adolescence. 
Her  two  brothers  were  sent  to  the  College 
Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris;  and,  when 
Gabriel  was  sixteen,  he  was  named  first 
page  to  Madame  la  Dauphine,  mother  of 
Louis  XVI.;  but  he  soon  after  left  France 
on  the  Corsican  campaign,  enrolled  in  the 
regiment  of  Artois.  The  younger  boy, 
Henri,  who  was  to  have  so  full  and  varied 
a  career,  inclined  toward  the  Church,  and 
very  early  began  his  ecclesiastical  studies. 
Madeleine  and  her  two  younger  sisters 
remained  at  home.  This  nest-life  ended 
when  their  father,  having  been  named 
Field  Marshal,  began'  a  life  of  wandering 
from  city  to  city  throughout  the  south  of 
France.  Keen  soldier  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  separated  from  his 
family,  so  his  wife  and  daughters  began 
his  peregrinations  with  him.  Madeleine 
shed  many  tears  on  leaving  her  beloved 
Lucon  and  its  church,  and  the  venerable 
ancient  castle  of  Bessay,  with  all  its 
familiar  haunts  and  memories  of  her 
childhood. 

Henceforth,  as  they  came  to  each  suc- 
cessive garrison  town,  the  mother  thought 
it  right  and  becoming  to  place  her  young 
daughters  in  some  convent,  where  they 
might  continue  their  studies  and  be 
removed  from  the  tumult  of  a  military 
post.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  she 
chose  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  Visita- 
tion,— their  atmosphere  of  holiness  and 
gentle  breeding  attracting  many  to  these 
schools.  Thus  Madeleine,  at  a  plastic 
and  highly  impressionable  age,  began  to 
receive  the  influences  of  the  cloister. 
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She  loved  the  recollection  and  peace  of 
these  abodes  of  prayer,  the  modesty  and 
sweetness  of  the  Sisters.  She  was  much 
loved  herself;  although  she  was  free  to 
confess  that  she  found  the  rules  somewhat 
trying,  and  that  she  was  more  than  once 
punished  as  a  chatterbox.  But  one  great 
spiritual  lesson  she  learned  quickly,  and 
it  altered  the  face  of  the  world  for  her: 
it  was  the  thought  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
everywhere,  at  all  times. 

In  1768  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  was 
ordered  to  Avignon.  This  city  was  called 
the  Holy  City,  the  second  Rome,  on 
account  of  its  piety,  its  many  churches 
and  convents,  its  old  palace  in  which  the 
Popes  had  dwelt,  and  its  memories  of  the 
seventy  years  during  which  it  had  sheltered 
Christ's  Vicar.  Indeed,  the  city  was  still, 
and  remained  until  the  revolution  of  1789, 
subject  to  the  Holy  See;  but  in  1768, 
difficulties  having  arisen  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  Louis  . 
XV.  stepped  into  Avignon,  making  a 
claim  upon  it  for  the  Crown.  Hence  the 
presence  of  the  Field  Marshal  and  the 
military  occupation  of  the  city.  Madeleine 
was  eighteen  years  old,  but  once  more  she 
was  placed  at  the  Visitation  convent.  The 
street  is  still  called  "Les  Sainte  Maries," 
after  the  "Visitation  of  Holy  Mary."  In 
those  days  the  house  was  fragrant  with 
the  humility  and  sweetness  of  holy  women 
and  the  remembered  presence  of  the 
saintly  foundress.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fare  recognized  a  something  celestial  in 
the  atmosphere.  "What  order!  What 
harmony!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Like  the  stars 
of  heaven,  which  move  only  on  the  word 
of  the  Most  High,  so  do  these  heavenly 
souls  live." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  noble 
daughters  of  the  commander  entered  the 
Visitation  as  boarders  and  privileged 
students,  an  obscure  daughter  of  the 
people  was  admitted  as  a  postulant.  She 
came  for  God  alone,  seeking  only  retire- 
ment, the  hidden  life,  the  lowliest  place. 
Rosalie  Albaret  -was  almost  twice  the  age 
of  Madeleine  de  la  Fare;  but,  as  the 


latter  was  admitted  by  favor  to  the 
recreations  of  the  novitiate,  the  two  souls 
came  into  frequent  touch.  Rosalie  en- 
deavored to  conceal  the  unusual  gifts 
of  God,  but  her  holiness  transpired. 
She  had  received,  it  is  said,  revelations 
concerning  the  Sacred  Heart  similar  in 
many  points  to  those  of  Blessed  Margaret 
Mary;  but  she  never  saw  the  Heart  of 
Christ  separate  from  His  sacred  humanity, 
and  its  secrets  were  made  known  to 
her  generally  in  connection  with  the 
Passion. 

This  lowly  woman,  on  fire  with  the  love 
of  the  divinest  of  hearts,  ardently  sought 
to  kindle  a  like  responsive  flame  within 
the  breast  of  the  young  gentlewoman  in 
whom  she  saw  so  great  a  promise  of  good, 
and  whom  she  so  eagerly  desired  to  give 
wholly  to  the  love  of  the  celestial  Bride- 
groom. Madeleine  replied  with  timid  con- 
fidences. She  feared  the  world  and  her 
own  frailty ;  she  would  gladly  be  a  religious 
but  did  not  feel  sure  that  she  was  called. 
It  was  scarcely  even  the  beginning  of  a 
vocation;  but  Rosalie  Albaret,  now  Sister  • 
Theresa  of  Jesus,  was  praying  for  her  to 
the  Heart  of  Christ.  One  morning  when 
Madeleine  was  in  the  garden  with  her 
companions,  chatting  gaily,  she  saw  Sister 
Theresa,  who  had  just  received  Holy 
Communion,  appear  at  the  chapel  door 
and  come  flying  toward  her.  With  an 
air  of  inspiration,  the  nun  held  her  crucifix 
to  the  young  girl's  breast  and  exclaimed.: 
"Lord,  bind  her  with  the  bonds  of  Thy 
love,  for  whom  Thou  wert  fastened  to 
the  cross!"  And  she  added:  "Mademoi- 
selle, you  will  be  a  religious  in  this  house." 
So  she  left  her,  with  the  crucifix  in  her 
hands,  and  her  soul  filled  with  amazement 
and  wonder.  , 

But  as  the  word  of  God,  according  to 
the  Teresa  of  Spain,  not  only  speaks,  but 
works  the  thing  it  speaks,  so  the  word  of 
this  Theresa,  no  doubt  inspired  by  God, 
wrought  a  change  in  Madeleine  de  la 
Fare.  Her  uncertainty  ceased;  she  saw 
clearly  that  He  whose  feet  are  passing 
incessantly  amid  human  existences,  on 
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His  mysterious  ways  of  spirit-life,  had 
stayed  His  feet, — that  He  waited  and  was 
asking  for  her  soul.  Her  first  act  was  to 
write  to  her  mother,  a  most  respectful 
and  tender  letter,  begging  her  to  approve 
her  resolution.  Madeleine  loved  her 
mother  above  everything  else  in  this  world. 
But  Madame  la  Marquise  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  her  daughter's  communica- 
tion. She  herself  was  no  longer  the  in- 
genuous, devout  girl-mother  of  the  time 
of  her  children's  birth.  She  was  devout 
still,  but  she  was  also  a  woman  of  rank 
and  fashion,  who  had  acquired  maturity 
and  experience  in  a  brilliant  and  harden- 
ing world.  In  fact,  long  years  of  supremacy 
in  domestic  and  social  matters  had  made 
this  noble  lady  absolutely  autocratic.  She 
ordered  that  Madeleine  should  come  home 
at  once.  She  much  regretted  having  left 
her  so  long  under  the  influence  of  the 
Sisters.  But  it  was  not  too  late.  She 
should  make  her  debut,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  would  soon  change  her  manner 
of  thinking.  A  becoming  match  should 
be  arranged  for  her  immediately.  The 
Marquise  was  really  outraged  at  the  idea. 
Her  Madeleine, — her  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  been  so  exquisitely  trained  and 
educated,  who  was  so  gracious  and 
distinguished ! 

Madeleine  came  home  and  was  pre- 
sented. She  found  the  world  delightful, 
transporting  even;  it  captivated  her  eyes 
and  her  heart.  She  was  launched  into  the 
highest  circles  of  the  society  of  eighteenth- 
century  France,  one  of  the  most  cultured 
and  fascinating  that  history  has  ever 
known.  Courtesy,  refinement,  wit,  supreme 
polish,  knowledge  of  letters,  a  grace  and 
a  turn  of  consummate  elegance  given  to 
every  form  and  relation  of  life — a  life 
incredibly  fine  in  expression  andmanners,— 
what  wonder  that  Madeleine  loved  it! 
The  marvel  would  have  been  that  she  had 
not  loved  it.  Eventually  this  high  social 
finish  grew  into  an  artificiality  that  ren- 
dered it  sterile,  throwing  it  back  violently 
at  last  into  the  coarse  cry  for  blood  and 
brawn,  crude  human  nature  and  raw 


material, — the  cry  of  Jean  Jacques  and 
of  the  Revolution. 

But  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fare  was  young 
in  the  smooth  and  shining  days  of  satin 
coats  and  flowered  silks,  powdered  hair 
and  gold-topped  canes,  and  little  high 
heels  that  tapped  the  mirror-like  floors 
under  the  crystal  chandeliers  of  the  Salons 
Louis  Quinze.  All  the  privileges  of  nobility, 
which  had  never  been  so  great,  were 
hers  unasked.  Her  aristocratic  beauty  and 
bright  mind  drew  a  host  of  admirers 
around  her.  In  person,  she  was  tall  and 
finely  moulded,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
a  smile  at  once  sweet  and  delicately 
piquant;  her  manners  were  perfect,  and 
she  was  of  a  lively,  penetrative,  alert,  and 
yet  most  amiable  disposition.  Madame 
la  Marquise  smiled  at  the  success  of  her 
simple  expedient,  and  at  the  delightfulness 
of  this  wonderful  child. 

Yet  Madeleine  was  very  pious  still. 
She  would  visit  churches,  praying  there 
fervently;  and  she  loved  the  dear  chapel 
of  her  Visitation.  Frequently  she  would 
ask  for  Sister  Theresa,  and  converse  with 
her  a  long  time  upon  spiritual  matters. 
And  Sister  Theresa  held  to  it  unwaveringly 
that  this  soul  was  not  made  for  the  passing 
things  of  time,  but  for  those  which  are 
eternal.  Madeleine  was  a  good  deal 
troubled  and  divided  in  mind.  She  wished 
to  do  God's  will,  but  the  -  world  was 
beautiful  and  most  attractive.  She  had 
even  grown  to  take  real  pleasure  in  fine 
clothes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  her  spirit 
kept  crying  out  to  Him  whose  Face  she 
had  dimly  seen  across  our  mortal  shadow; 
and  it  was  with  the  firm  resolution  to  be 
faithful  to  Him  that  she  asked  Sister 
Theresa  for  a  cilice,  which  she  wore,  by 
way  of  protest,  under  the  shimmering 
loveliness  of  her  ball  dresses.  A  peculiar 
seduction  was  in  this  society  of  Avignon, 
where  the  nobility  of  France  and  the 
nobility  of  Italy  met,  where  diplomatic 
and  military  representatives  mingled  with 
artists,  and  where  the  atmosphere  was 
cosmopolitan  as  well  as  highly  Catholic»— 
the  second  Rome. 
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In  1774  Louis  XV.  restored  the  city  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  army  of 
occupation  was,  therefore,  recalled.  The 
Marshal,  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  whether 
tired  of  the  roving  soldier's  life,  or  feeling 
that  he  was  growing  old  and  needed  rest, 
deemed  the  moment  a  good  one  for  retiring 
from  active  service. .  He  withdrew  with 
his  family  to  the  little  city  of  Bollene, 
where  his  brother,  the  widowed  Chevalier 
de  la  Fare,  had  already  taken  up  his 
residence,  and  where  they  had  many 
friends.  The  town  is  well  situated  in  the 
picturesque  lower  spurs  of  the  Alps;  it 
has  sloping  hillsides  and  gardens,  and 
quiet  old  streets,  with  quaint  houses, 
breathing  the  aroma  of  passed  romantic 
days  and  ways.  The  Marquis  bought  land 
near  the  city  gates,  building  a  sumptuous 
house  and  laying  out  vast  gardens.  The 
spot  is  known  still  as  the  "Clos  de 
la  Fare." 

Madame  la  Marquise  was  not  sorry  to, 
resume  the  pleasant  and  stately  life  of 
the  "chatelaine";  and  she  was  glad  to 
remove  Madeleine  entirely  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Visitation.  But  Madeleine 
was  now  four-and-twenty,  and  a  good 
deal  more  independent  than  she  had  been 
of  yore.  There  was  no  convent  of  the 
Vi Station  in  Bollene,  but  there  was  a" 
convent  of  Ursulines,  and  she  quickly 
found  them  and  went  to  see  them.  There- 
was  also  another  convent  (whose  Sisters 
she  did  not  know),  but  she  resolved 
that  she  would  go  to  see  them.  They 
bore  the  name  of  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The  building  has  probably  not  changed 
much,  though  it  suffered  considerably  in 
the  Revolution.  A  long,  plain,  white- 
washed, two-storied  house,  with  grated 
windows  on  the  street  side,  the  inner 
windows  opening  on  gardens  and  vegetable 
plots;  while  in  the  chapel,  from  behind 
their  grilles,  the  Sisters  watched  inces- 
santly,  day  and  night,  before  the  Kucha- 
ristic  Presence  on  the  altar.  Madeleine  de 
la  Fare  had  loved  this  Presence,  "passion- 
ately and  irretrievably,"  from  the  day  of 


her  First  Communion, — indeed,  from  the 
first  glimmering  and  dawn  of  the  knowledge 
of  this  mystery  of  Faith.  She  thought 
she  would  like  to  see  and  to  converse 
with  these  women,  who,  Mary-like,  had 
sat  down  at  their  Master's  feet  never  to 
leave  them  more. 

She  came  one  day  to  the  monastery 
door  and  rang  the  bell.  Nobody  appeared, 
but  from  within  the  "turn  "  a  voice 
sang  out  in  response  and  greeting: 
"  Praised  be  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament!" 
The  young  girl  was  touched  and  moved  at 
this  novel  form  of  salutation.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  rather  bare,  clean  parlor; 
and  heard  the  superior,  entering  to  meet 
her,  repeat  the  selfsame  words:  "Praised 
be  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament!"  She 
did  not  know  that  the  Rule  required  it; 
but  she  was  struck  by  this  continual 
remembrance  everywhere  of  Him  who 
dwells,  a  stranger  and  forgotten,  in  our 
midst.  Her  France  was  the  eighteenth- 
century  France  of  Voltaire,  scoffing  at 
mysticism;  but  this  faith  was  that  of  the 
Cathedral  Builders  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1300.  It  is  the  faith  of  the  French  soldier 
of  to-day  (and  not  his  alone,  thank 
God!)  kneeling  in  awe  to  receive  the 
Eucharistic  Bread  at  dawn  in  the  wet 
trenches.  "  Praised  be  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament!" 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fare  felt  herself 
strangely  stirred  by  a  feeling  that  was 
at  once  emotion  and  something  higher 
and  holier  than  emotion.  Even'  the  Sisters' 
dress  struck  her  as  remarkable.  She  did 
not  know  its  history  or  true  symbolism, 
but  it  seemed  to  speak  of  itself:  black 
for  humility,  for  hiddenness,  for  the  sense 
of  their  own  unworthiness;  a  white 
scapular  for  the  sacramental  purjty  with 
which  their  Bridegroom  clothed  them;  a 
white  veil  for  their  consecration  to  the 
all-holy,  immaculate  Host;  and  the  silver 
shield  upon  the  right  arm  and  on  the  heart 
showed  the  monstrance  in  a  glory,  while 
round  about  it  ran  the  words:  "Praised 
be  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar!"  The  girl-visitor,  fresh  from  the 
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world's  pleasures  and  its  triumphs,  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  new  thought. 
If  God  were  indeed  calling,  and  asked 
for  the  giving  of  herself,  why  not  in  this 
Order,  of  which  He  was  the  living  centre, 
in  the  midst  of  which  His  very  feet  seemed 
to  stand,  and  of  which  He  was  the  radiat- 
ing life,  the  light  and  the  glory?  True, 
Sister  Theresa  had  told  her  positively 
that  she  would  be  a  religious  in  the 
Visitation  Convent  at  Avignon;  but  that 
dream  grew  pale  before  the  splendor  and 
the  warmth  of  this,  which  was  like  to  the 
unveiled  Face  of  God  and  the  rapturous 
vision  of  the  blessed. 

Again  and  again  Madeleine  came  to 
the  house,  drawn  as  by  a  magnet,  yet 
fearing  to  decide  according  to  her  wish. 
Mother  Marie  des  Anges,  the  venerable 
superior,  began  to  receive  her  confidences, 
as  formerly  did  Sister  Theresa;  and  she 
was  of  opinion  that,  whether  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fare  decided  in  favor  of  the  Visitation 
or  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  should 
act  without  delay  and  present  her  reso- 
lution firmly  to  her  mother.  Knowing 
lu-r  mother,  Madeleine  hesitated.  One 
morning  when  she  was  hearing  Mass  in 
the  convent  chapel,  the  chaplain,  as  he 
left  the  altar,  motioned  her  to  follow  him. 
Tliis  was  the  saintly  Abb6  Francois  de 
Roquard,  who,  after  a  dazzling  worldly 
career  as  a  cavalry  officer,  was  struck 
down  by  the  grace  of  God  and  embraced 
a  life  of  prayer  and  penance  which  presently 
developed  into  a  vocation  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  gave  his  ancestral  home  to  the 
vSisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  a 
convent,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
serving  them  with  great  zeal  and  humility 
as  their  chaplain.  He  knew  nothing 
directly  or  indirectly  of  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fare's  difficulties.  Yet,  on  the  morning 
in  question,  having  signed  to  her  to 
follow  him  to  the  sacristy,  he  surprised 
her  by  saying:  "Mademoiselle,  the  plan 
you  have  of  becoming  a  Sister  Adorer  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  from  God,  and 
it  is  His  will  that  you  should  shut  yourself 
up  in  this  monastery." 


Madeleine  bowed,  both  in  reverence  to 
the  holiness  of  the  speaker  and  to  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  revealing  secret 
things.  She  resolved  to  speak  to  her 
parents  again;  and  the  kind  father  was 
quickly  won  over.  The  mother  remained 
adamant.  Days  of  conflict  and  anguish 
followed.  To  one  more  ball  the  girl  was 
forced  to  go,  and  she  found  herself  so 
overwhelmed  with  sadness  in  the  midst 
of  the  revelry  that  she  understood  she 
must  break  definitely  with  the  world.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  her  mother's 
consent,  she  must  go  without  it.  The 
decision  cost  blood,  as  she  loved  her 
mother  better  than  anything  else  on 
earth.  But  the  thing  was  inevitable. 

One  ally  she  had:  it  was  the  good 
Chevalier,  her  uncle.  Knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  approved  her  plan  to  leave 
without  farewells,  and  promised  to  escort 
her.  The  season  was  April.  She  was  to 
start  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
servants  were  up.  And,  overnight,  the 
unconscious  mother  called  this  best-loved 
child  to  her  own  fireside,  speaking  a 
thousand  pleasant  nothings,  assuring  her 
of  her  predilection  and  of  all  she  would 
do  for  her  happiness,  pouring  out  her 
heart  into  her  heart.  The  poor  child 
went  to  her  room  feeling  that  her  good- 
night kiss  had  been  like  the  kiss  of  Judas. 
She  spent  long  hours  on  her  knees  before 
her  crucifix.  It  was  from  there  she  rose, 
limp  and  tear-stained,  but  unfaltering 
after  the  tremendous  battle.  The  day  was 
dawning.  Outside  she  found  the  faith- 
ful Chevalier  waiting  in  the  dim,  silvery 
light. 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  .  •  i  i 

I  HAVE  learned  to  distrust  all  evidence 
of  personal  evil.  The  most  searching  tone 
of  Our  Lord's  utterances,  and  one  that 
grows  every  day  in  its  significance  upon 
me,  is,  "Judge  not,  and  you  shall  not  be 
judged";  and  not  on  grounds  of  charity, 
but  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
another:  we  do  not  even  understand 
ourselves. — Paschal  Germain. 
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A  Bishop's  Charity. 


CERTAIN  French  Bishop  was  once 
led,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "Charity 
begins  at  home."  Mgr.  d'Avian,  one  of 
the  bravest  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  under  the  First  Empire,  was  con- 
stantly meeting  poor  men,  who  he  fancied 
were  in  greater  need  than  himself  of  good 
shirts  and  warm  underclothing,  until 
finally  the  one  who  had  charge  of  his 
mending  found  nothing  to  mend — all  had 
been  given  away.  His  housekeeper  knew 
better  than  to  ask  his  Lordship  for  money 
to  buy  anything  for  himself;  so  she  went 
to  him  one  day  and  told  him  of  a  .poor 
man — a  gentleman — who  had  a  certain 
position  to  maintain,  but  who  was  in 
absolute  want  of  proper  clothing. 

"What  does  the  poor  gentleman  need 
most?"  said  the  Bishop. 

'Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what 
he  does  not  need;  for  he  has  actually 
no  underlinen,  and  his  outer  clothing 
is  almost  shabby.  The  case  is  really 
pitiful." 

"But  this  must  not  be!"  exclaimed 
the  kind-hearted  prelate.  And,  slipping 
the  necessary  money  into  her  hand,  he 
continued:  "Buy  him  all  that  he  needs 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  to  begin  with. 
"But  be  sure  not  to  tell  him  that  it  comes 
from  me." 

"Certainly  not,  my  Lord.  I  promise 
to  conceal  your  kindness  as  best  I  can." 

Then,  touched  by  the  ill-concealed  joy 
on  the  face  of  his  housekeeper,  and 
naturally  attributing  it  to  her  happiness 
in  being  able  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poor  man,  he  called  her  back,  and,  adding 
something  more  to  the  sum  he  had  already 
given  her,  said:  "See  that  the  shirts  are 
made  of  good,  fine  linen.  A  man  in  his 
position  should  have  something  better  than 
the  ordinary  quality." 

"Very  true,"  replied  the  other,  quite 
seriously.  And  great  was  her  rejoicing  over 
the  cutting  out  and  making  of  the  tine 


linen  shirts  ordered  by  the  Bishop  for — 
"the  poor  gentleman." 

The  following  Sunday  Mgr.  d'Avian 
began  to  wonder  if  he  could  find  a  fresh 
shirt,  he  had  given  away  so  much  clothing 
during  the  week.  Upon  opening  his  ward- 
robe, what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  quite  a  supply  of  those  articles; 
which  were  not  only  new,  but  of  superior 
quality. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  And  sending 
for  his  housekeeper,  he  asked  her  if  she 
could  explain  the  mystery. 

Trying  to  look  very  innocent,  she 
answered:  "The  person  who  had  them 
put  there,  your  Lordship,  gave  special 
directions  that  his  name  should  not  be 
mentioned." 

"They  must  be  returned  at  once," 
began  the  good  Bishop.  But,  happening 
just  then  to  glance  at  his  servant,  the 
smile  on  her  face,  which  she  was  trying 
in  vain  to  conceal,  made  him  at  once 
suspect  who  "the  poor  man"  was  whose 
scanty  wardrobe  he  had  been  so  easily 
induced  to  replenish. 

"Well,  I  forgive  you;  but  never  do  such 
a  thing  aga'in." 

The  good  housekeeper  could  well  afford 

to  laugh,  too  happy  over  her  present  success 

'  to  take  much  thought  for  the  future.    And 

the  Bishop  had  to  admit  that  this  time, 

at   least,   his   charity   had  literalfy   begun 

at  home. 

»  «•»  i 

NOTHING  in  human  experience  is  more 
significant  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
gradual  transformation  of  things,  persons, 
and  experiences  at  first  slighted  or  passed 
by  as  common  and  uninteresting  into 
things,  persons,  and  experiences  noble  and 
inspiring.  The  young  world  dreamed  of 
its  Christ  as  coming  in  majesty  of  form 
and  clothed  with  all  the  visible  signs  of 
sovereignty;  but  the  Christ  came  in 
guise  so  humble  and  in  conditions  so 
obscure  that  they  only  discerned  the 
divinity  who  had  caught  the  great  truth 
that  in  the  human  the  divine  is  veiled 
uiid  hidden.  Ahihi,-. 
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A  Public  Benefaction. 

THE  subject  of  a  very  able  and  highly 
important  address  by  Mr.  Max  Pam 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  on  the  occasion  of  its  Commence- 
ment was  "Journalism:  Its  History, 
Powers,  and  Responsibilities."  Although 
intended  especially  for  the  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  (of  which  Mr. 
Pam  is  the  founder),  this  address  was  for 
the  benefit  of  all  his  hearers;  it  is  of 
general  interest  as  well  as  of  exceptional 
timeliness.  The  subject  is  so  important 
and  the  speaker's  treatment  of  it  so 
able,  we  are  hoping  that  his  words  will 
be  widely  echoed,  and  have  the  effect 
both  of  centering  attention  on  a  great 
evil,  and  of  giving  journalists  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  better  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  we  can  convey 
of  the  worth  of  this  address  will  be  to 
quote  a  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
sensationalism  of  the  daily  press.  Who 
can  question  its  injurious  effects?  Strong 
words,  though  well  weighed,  are  these: 

In  the  last  few  years,  and  indeed  in  the 
immediate  present,  there  has  developed  a  form 
of  journalism  staggering  and  astounding.  The 
columns  of  the  daily  press  are  replete  with 
sensational  statements  of  events,  internal  and 
external,  national  and  international,  that 
challenge  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Assertion 
and  denial,  declaration  and  contradiction, 
crimination  and  recrimination,  in  exaggerated 
and  sensational  form,  daily  fill  the  columns  of 
the  press.  Inaccuracy  in  statement  and  ex- 
aggeration in  narrative  exist  at  this  time  in  the 
most  extreme  form,  not  only  by  reason  of 
unprecedented  world  conditions,  but  because 
of  tendencies  in  that  direction  which  have 
developed  gradually  and  continued  persistently 
until  they  have  apparently  become  an  integral 
part  of  metropolitan  journalism.  .  .  . 

In  reference  to  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  press,  Mr.  Pam  has  something 
no  less  important  and  well  considered  to 
say.  This  passage,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  full  force,  must  be  quoted  'entire. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  institution 


enjoys  so  great  an  immunity  as  the  press, 
the  disregard  of  its  obligations  and  the 
abuse  of  its  privileges  are  all  the  more 
reprehensible.  As  Mr.  Pam  says: 

Journalism  is  the  only  agency  which  passes 
the  threshold  and  invades  the  sanctity  of 
home  without  question  and  without  hindrance. 
It  is  received  as  a  friend.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
guide.  It  intends  the  reader,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  thoughtful  and  thoughtless,  to 
believe  its  statements.  It  represents  itself  as 
an  honest  gatherer  of  facts  and  a  truthful 
imparter  of  the  news  of  events.  It  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  creating  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  an  opinion  upon  subjects  based  upon 
the  facts  published.  It  expects  the  public  thus 
established  to  express  itself  in  thought  and 
action. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  benign  privileges 
of  Constitutional  guaranties,  journalism  is 
bound  and  obligated  to  bring  to  the  reader  of 
every  station  in  life  an  honest,  truthful,  and 
impartial  narrative  of  what  it  undertakes  to 
present.  It  has  another  duty  just  as  high,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  even  more  important:  it  is 
to  give  publicity  to  things  and  events  which 
will  make  for  morality  and  character,  instead 
of  immorality  and  lack  of  character.  It  should 
be  the  function  of  journalism  to  bring  to  every 
person  and  every  place  as  much  sweetness  and 
as  much  beauty  as  is  possible  (and  there  is 
much  of  it  in  the  world  to  impart);  and  yet 
we  find  the  journalism  of  the  day  going  out  of 
its  way  to  emphasize  and  exaggerate  and 
exploit  depraved  and  disreputable  occurrences 
and  happenings.  It  chronicles  in  big  and  alluring 
type  the  debauchery  and  the  debasement  of 
unfortunate  beings.  It  attracts,  the  eye  with 
flaring  headlines  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
the  community.  We  find  no  reference  to  the 
achievements  of  virtue  in  glowing  and  com- 
manding form  and  size.  Such  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  receive  no  special 
treatment.  These  make  for  character.  They 
make  for  morality,  but  they  do  not  make  for 
circulation. 

If  journalism  will  persist  for  its  own  purposes 
in  saturating  the  public  thought  and  attention 
with  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  give  it 
1  emphasis  in  exaggerated  form,  then  it  owes  a 
duty  at  the  same  time  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  such  abnormal  and  ugly  intelligence 
by  something  that  savors  of  hopefulness  and 
salvation.  Journalism  finds  its  way  to  •  the 
thought  and  attention  of  the  weak  and  the 
young.  Accounts  of  evil  excitt-  morbid  curi- 
osity; and,  when  triumphant,  frequently  its 
influence  is  lodged  in  the  perverted  imagination 
of  the  weakling. 
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I  hold  it  is  the  duty  of  journalism  to  avoid, 
except  as  it  is  necessary,  publicity  of  depraved 
conditions  in  life.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
publicity  engenders  fear  and  makes  for  correc- 
tion in  habit  and  conduct;  that,  by  the  use  of 
the  searchlight  upon  public  or  private  wrong, 
virtue  is  reclaimed.  Here  and  there  the  fear 
of  publicity  may  deter;  but  the  greatest  de- 
terrent and  the  surest  preventive  is,  persistently 
day  by  day,  to  bring  to  the  mind  and  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  the  acts  and  the 
achievements  of  virtue  and  of  the  things  worth 
while,  and  eittol  the  reward  reaped  therefrom; 
and  with  the  same  persistency  so  surround  evil 
and  its  chronicles  with  good,  and  its  publicity, 
that,  from  necessity  and  by  foree  of  -habit,  the 
good  will  ultimately  crowd  out  the  evil,  because 
evil  can  not  thrive  in  the  presence  of  virtue. 
With  virtue  unceasingly  present,  vice  must 
succumb.  I  fear,  unless  journalism,  rising  to 
its  sense  of  responsibility,  changes  its  attitude 
and  its  practice  in  these  respects,  the  liberty 
of  "the  palladium  of  the  people"  may  become 
seriously  impaired. 

Mr.  Pam  pleads  for  the  formation  and 
training  of  journalists,  "to  the  end  that 
the  man  who  makes  public  opinion  should 
by  education,  by  conviction  and  by  habit 
in  all  that  he  does,  be  led  by  conscience 
and  by  truth,  and  by  the  courage  and  the 
honesty  that  are  born  of  conscience."  He 
contends  that  lack  of  conscience  in  journal- 
ism constitutes  a  most  serious  menace 
to  the  public  welfare;  and  holds  that 
"there  should  be  established  a  distinct 
department  of  journalism  in  every  insti- 
tution of  learning  which  keeps  religion 
in  the  foreground  (regardless  of  denom- 
ination), the  spirit  of  which,  if  followed, 
I  believe,  will  so  ennoble  the  profession 
that  public  opinion  will  express  the 
concepts  of  justice  and  righteousness." 

Any  one  who  reads  Mr.  Pam's  address 
with  due  attention  can  not  but  regard 
it  as  a  public  benefaction.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  .it  will  put  many  people  on 
their  guard  against  a  great  and  growing 
evil;  and,  while  appealing  strongly  to 
journalists  already  in  the  field,  lead  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  schools  of  journal- 
ism, from  which  young  men  will  go  forth 
imbued  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  professions. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  graduates  of  our  Catholic  colleges, 
universities,  and  convent  schools  have 
been  receiving  of  late  abundance  of  good 
advice  relative  to  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  outside  world  in  which 
they  are  henceforward  to  play  their 
r61es. .  Presumably,  the  tenor  of  the 
advice  has  been  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  lessons  they  have  been  taking  to 
heart  for  the  past  several  years;  if  not, 
its  effect  can  scarcely  be  other  than  tran- 
sient and  negligible.  One  point  about 
which  it  seems  advisable  to  insist  with 
the  Catholic  male  graduate  is  that  his 
manliness  can  show  itself  in  no  better 
way  than  in  his  uncompromising  fidelity 
to  his  religious  convictions,  his  utter 
defiance  of  human  respect  whenever  there 
is  question  of  his  showing  himself  a  Catho- 
lic, in  truth  and  act  as  well  as  in  word  and 
outward  profession.  The  young  man  who 
is  a  regular  attendant  at  Mass,  a  frequent 
recipient  of  the  Sacraments,  a  willing 
assistant  of  his  pastor  in  the  charitable 
work  of  his  parish,  a  shining  example  of 
clean  living  and  clean  speech  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  sturdy  apologist  or  defender  of 
the  Church  when  occasion  arises  for  such 
defence, — he  is  a  credit  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
though  he  never  makes  a  fortune,  or 
achieves  social,  literary,  or  political  suc- 
cess. And  the  young  woman  who  has  so 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  salubrious  atmos- 
phere of  the  convent  school  that  she 
impresses  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
her  as  one  whose  life  in  all  things, — • 
speech,  manners,  conduct,  dress, — is  ruled 
by  Christian  principles, — she,  too,  is  a 
credit  to  the  school  that  has  formed  her 
character  and  moulded  her  deportment. 
Let. us  hope  that,  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Commencements,  such  convictions  and 
such  conduct  will  be  the  rule  rather^than 
the  exception. 

The  veteran  French  Catholic  journalist, 
M.  Francis  Veuillot,  writing  of  the  union 
existing  in  all  French  minds  and  hearts 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  emphasizes 
his  point  by  citing  extracts  from  three 
foremost  periodicals  not  generally  found 
in  accord  on  matters  of  any  kind, — -"a 
conservative  and  worldly  journal,  a  liberal 
and  literary  sheet,  and  an  intransigent 
Royalist  organ."  The  extracts  disclose, 
in  truth,  that  these  periodicals,  and  pre- 
sumably the  millions  who  habitually  read 
them,  are  at  one  as  to  national  politics. 
But  they  do  more:  they  give  significant 
evidence  of  a  still  more  valuable  union. 
To  quote  just  one  sentence  from  a  French 
secular  journalist:  "Religious  manifes- 
tations such  as  we  have  been  witnessing 
show  us  the  coincidence  of  the  French 
ideal  and  the  Christian  ideal."  That  sen- 
tence, writes  M.  Veuillot,  is  not  borrowed, 
as  might  readily  be  imagined,  from  a 
Catholic  paper,  but  is  taken  from  a 
worldly  and  sceptical  one. 


Among  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  revolu- 
tion who  have'  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
patriotism  according  to  some,  their  treason 
according  to  others,  James  Connolly 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  the  death 
he  died.  It  goes  to  prove  that  at  heart 
he  was  no  criminal,  though  denounced 
as  a  Socialist,  anti-clerical,  etc.,  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  Whatever  his 
guilt  or  folly  may  have  been,  it  was  fully 
atoned  for.  A  correspondent  of  the  AY?i' 
York  Freeman's  Journal  relates:  "Jim 
Connolly  died  the  most  edifying  death. 
Of  his  own  accord  he  sent  for  a  priest 
and  made  his  peace  with  God.  He  was 
attended  by  Surgeon  Tobin.  The  surgeon 
asked  him:  'Jim,  will  you  say  a  prayer 
for  nu •''  -'Yes,  willingly.' — 'And  will  you 
pray  for  those  men  who  are  to  shoot 
you?'  He  paused  a  while;  then:  'I  will 
pray  for  every  brave  man  who  does  his 
duty  according  to  his  lights.'" 


revolutionary  leaders  in  Mexico.  Instead 
of  recognizing  Huerta,  its  de  facto  ruler, 
who,  whatever  his  shortcomings  may  have 
been,  was  trying  his  best  to  pacify  the 
country,  the  President  would  hold  no  rela- 
tions with  him;  and  Mr.  Bryan,  then  our 
vSecretary  of  State,  was  no  less  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  Villa,  with  whom  for  a  time 
diplomatic  relations  were  carried  on.  When 
Carranza  was  recognized,  everyone  feared 
that  there  was  trouble  ahead  for  our 
Government.  Now  that  it  has  come,  the 
plain  duty  of  every  American  citizen, 
whatever  his  political  preferences  or 
alignments  may  be,  is  to  "stand  by  the 
flag."  The  President  is  entitled  to  support, 
because  he  is  the  Government's  repre- 
sentative. The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  candidate  for  re-election  should  cut 
no  figure  whatever. 

Until  the  presidential  election  comes 
off,  while  not  denying  palpable  facts, 
or  attempting  to  whitewash  deplorable 
blunders,  let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  certain 
foreign  friends,  whose  solicitude  for  tin- 
well-being  of  the  United  States  is  as 
suspicious  as  their  counsels  are  imperti- 
nent. Let  American  citizens  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  show  that  the  obligations  of 
patriotic  duty  have  greater  weight  with 
them  than  the  claims  of  political  partisan- 
ship, and  give  practical  proof  to  the 
whole  world  that  a  united  people  stand 
.behind  their  representative,  though  the 
majority  of  them  may  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  other  representation  is 
highly  desirable. 


It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  deplorable 
situation  which  our  country  is  now  facing 
is  the  result  of  President  Wilson's  blunder- 
ing policy  in  dealing  with  the  two  principal 


A  striking,  if  unintended,  tribute  to 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  especially  the  prayer  of  those  seeking 
the  light  of  faith,  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Puscy,  is  recalled  by  Prior  McNabb  in 
a  discourse  reported  by  the  London 
Catholic  Universe.  The  distinguished 
English  Dominican  says:  "I  remember 
an  incident  of  the  great  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
interviewed  a  man  who  was  suffering 
from  a  very  strong  attack  of  'Roman 
malaria'  (he  was  on  the  threshold  of 
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Rome).  After  having  put  various  questions 
to  him,  Dr.  Pusey  said:  'Please  answer 
me  this:  Do  you  say:  "Hail,  Mary"?'- 
'Yes,'  was  the  reply.--'!  thought  so,'  said 
I  )r.  Pusey.  '  Now,  I  strongly  recommend 
you  not  to  do  so.' — 'Why?' — 'Because  I 
have  found  it  fatal  in  so  many  cases.'" 

"Fatal"  is  the  word,  when  you  under- 
stand it  properly.  Such  prayer  is  ' '  fatal ' ' — 
to  doubt  and  error  and  distress  of  mind. 
Vanquisher  of  heresies  is  one  of  Our 
Lady's  titles. 

V 

Many  American  Catholics  rejoiced  over 
the  elevation  of  Justice  L,ouis  Brandies 
to  the  U.  vS.  Supreme  Court;  and  the 
Catholic  Senators  who  voted  for  his 
confirmation  had  special  satisfaction  in 
doing  so;,  knowing  that,  besides  being 
an  eminently  worthy  citizen,  thoroughly 
<|iuilified  for  the  high  position,  he  was  a 
Jew.  This  was  the  secret  of  so  much 
opposition  to  him,  of  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation of  him.  We  Catholics  like  to 
see  religious  bigotry  and  race  prejudice 
rebuked,  because  we  have  suffered  so 
much  in  the  past  from  them,  and  are  still 
so  often  victims  of  both.  Although  neither 
at  all  depressed  nor  in  the  least  alarmed 
because  the  two  presidential  candidates 
are  sons  of  Protestant  ministers,  we  leave 
all  demonstration  over  this  circumstance 
to  their  coreligionists,  convinced  that 
in  neither  camp  will  there  be  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  to  be  wild. 
Thanksgiving  sermons  have  been  preached 
and  exhortations  delivered  in  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  pulpits,  while  children  sang 
patriotic  songs  and  waved  flags  in  Sunday- 
schools.  If  Catholics  anywhere  were  to 
indulge  in  this  sort  of  thing  when  one  of 
their  number  happened  to  obtain  political 
preferment,  what  a  howl  the  ministers 
would  send  up,  and  what  strident  protests 
there  would  be  against  mixing  religion 
with  politics!  • 

/ 

One  of  the  most  accredited  and  authori- 
tative    contributors     to     the     Fortnightly 
icw,    who   has   been    writing   for    years 


under  the  pseudonym  "Auditor  Tantuin," 
discusses  in  the  June  number  of  that 
periodical  the  projected  settlement  of  the 
Irish  Question.  His  conclusion  is  worth 
reproducing,  if  only  to  show  how  the  most 
responsible  Englishmen  now  view  a  matter 
that  did  not  always  commend  itself  to 
their  best  thought: 

It  must  be  Irish  and  not  British  statesmanship 
that  supplies  the  healing  touch.  The  issue  rests 
with  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Redmond 
rather  than  with  Mr".  Asquith  and  the  British 
Cabinet.  If  the  two  Irish  leaders  will  come  to 
terms  with  each  other,  they  need  fear  no  refusal 
from  British  Ministers.  Mr.  Asquith  obeyed 
a  sound  instinct  when  ho  went  to  Dublin  to 
explore  the  situation  for  himself.  Kven  with 
all  the  anxious  problems  of  the  war  weighing 
upon  him,  it  was  right  that  he  should  lay  them 
aside  for  a  while  in  the  hope  of  helping  to  bring 
a  lasting  peace  and  settlement  to  Ireland. 

On  the  chances  of  success  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 
There  can  be  no  illusions  at  this  hour  as  to  the 
difficulties,  among  the  chief  of  which  we  count 
not  so  much  the  character  of  the  leading  antag- 
onists as  the  hard,  unyielding  temper  of  their 
mosre  extreme  supporters.  But  the  need  is 
H'n-at  and  the  hour  is  ripe,  and  whatever  the 
responsibilities  for  the  recent  rebellion  may 
be,  there  will  be  no  responsibility  more  heavy 
than  that  which  would  attach  to  the  failure 
of  the  two  Irish  leaders  to  find  a  settlement  of 
the  one  root  difficulty  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  said 
leaders  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  satisfactory  to  most,  not  to  say 
all,  parties;  and  hence  it  may  well  be 
that  good  will  come  out  of  evil. 


An  unusual  bequest  of  $3000,  made  by 
an  Italian  lady  to  her  favorite  journal, 
miives  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Universe 
to  remark:  "The  novelty  of  the  bequest, 
which  is  said  to  be  the.  first  made  to  a 
newspaper  in  the  whole  history  of  journal- 
ism, is  more  interesting  than  the  legacy 
itself.  Most  newspapers  are  more  desirous 
of  the  support  of  the  living  than  the 
munificence  of  the  dead,  but  it  would  be 
suggestive  to  know  why  last  wills  and 
testaments  acknowledge  every  service 
except  the  service  of  the  weekly  or  daily 
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purveyor  of  information,  and  recognize 
every  educational  agency  except  the 
•greatest  and  most  productive  of  all.  No 
influence  is  more  pervasive  and  universal 
than  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  no 
philanthropy  presents  more  possibilities 
of  public  beneficence  than  the  establish- 
ment of  newspapers  of  high  moral  tone 
and  sound  judgment." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  precedent 
will  point  the  way  to  much  similar  munifi- 
cence. But  it  will  do  something  if  it 
only  rouses  living  subscribers  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  paying  their  subscrip- 
tions, thus  taking  the  burden  of  charity 
from  the  press  itself. 


What  a  beautiful  book  might  be  written 
on  the  influence  of  the  saints!  The  flame 
of  charity  which  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
kindled  on  earth  is  still  spreading,  though 
he  has  been  dead  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
world  will  great  things  for  the  glory  of 
God  cease  to  be  done  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teaching  and  example.  The 
spirit  with  which  he  imbued  the  two 
religious  Orders  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  is  strikingly  manifested  at  the 
present  moment  in  China,  where  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  are  rescuing  and  caring  for 
thousands  of  abandoned  children,  to  whom, 
no  matter  how  limited  their  resources, 
they  never  close  their  doors.  And  how 
wondrously  Providence  provides  the  means 
to  carry  on  their  good  works!  Writing 
from  Chusan,  a  Sister  tells  us  that  once 
last  year,  when  "almost  stranded,  with 
two  hundred  hungry  little  mouths  to 
feed,  unexpected  assistance  came  from 
America";  and  the  distress  for  the  time 
being  was  relieved. 

It  seems  the  greatest  pity  that  these 
devoted  Sisters,  along  with  other  trials 
to  which  they  never  refer,  should  ever 
have  to  suffer  anxiety  over  bills  falling  due 
and  rice  supplies  running  low.  They  never 
complain  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  their 
work  on  the  part  of  those  living  in  countries 
that  are  Christianized  and  prosperous; 


however,  there  is  an  exquisitely  gentle 
touch  of  reproach  in  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  quoted:  'Our  friends  in  the 
United  States  surely  wish  us  to  rescue 
all  the  poor  little  children  that  Providence 
puts  in  our  way;  and  they  would  help 
us  to  do  this,  if  they  knew  how  numerous 
they  are,  and  how  pitiful  their  needs. 
Only  the  other  day  a  blind  child,  whom 
nobody  would  have,  was  brought  to  us. 
But  God  wanted  her,  and  in  His  name  she 
was  welcomed  to  our  orphan  asylum. 
I  should  think  many  CatHblic  parents  in 
countries  like  America  would  feel  that  in 
helping  us  to  care  for  these  abandoned 
children  they  were  drawing  down  blessings 
from  Heaven  on  their  own  children  and 
on  themselves.' 

We  can  add  nothing  to  an  appeal  like 
this  that  would  not  utterly  spoil  it;  but 
let  us  state  once  more  that  fifty  cents  is 
enough  to  support  a  Chinese  orphan  for 
a  whole  month. 

An  event  in  the  history  of  Catholic 
education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
celebration  this  year  of  the  seventy-fifth 
or  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. The  June  number  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly  is  given  over  to  the  recognition 
of  this  happy  anniversary.  It  is  a  splen- 
didly worthy  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  the  future 
poet,  whom  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly,  '91,  in  his 
modest  lines,  fancies  as  twining  a  wreath 
worthy  of  his  Alma  Mater's  brow,  will 
produce  an  ode  so  instinct  with  affec- 
tionate loyalty,  so  quick  with  tribute  of 
the  heart,  as  is  his  own.  Among  other 
notable  contributions  to  this  number,  the 
most  historically  important  is  the  account, 
by  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  University,  a 
notable  feature  of  which  narrative  is  the 
portraits  of  the  presidents.  Fordham  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  long  years 
of  holy  endeavor  and  high  success  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education,  and  not 
least  upon  the  fitting  record  of  it  in  this 
Jubilee  issue  of  the  Montlily. 


The  Drummer  Boy. 


BY    MICHAEL    EARLS,    S.  J. 


VTOU  never  know  when  war  may  come, 
*^And  that  is  why  I  keep  a  drum. 
For  if  all  sudden  in  the  night 
From  east  or  west  came  battle  fright. 
And  you  were  sound  asleep  in  bed, 
And  very  soon  to  join  the  dead. 
You  then  would  gladly  wish  my  drum 
Would  warn  you  that  the  war  had  come. 

So  that  is  why  on  afternoons 
I  tell  the  neighborhood  my  tunes. 
Sometimes  behind  a  fortress  bench, 
Or  where  the  hedges  make  a  trench, 
I  beat  the  drum  with  all  my  might; 
While  people  look  with  awful  fright. 
Just  as  they  would  if  war  had  come, 
And  heard  the  warning  of  my  drum. 

They  must  be  thankful,  I  am  sure, 
Because  they  now  may  feel  secure. 
And  rest  so  safe  and  sound  in  bed, 
Without  wild  dreams  of  fearful  dread; 
For  now  they  hear  me  all  the  day. 
As  round  the  yard  I  march  and  play. 
To  let  them  know  if  war  should  come 
They'll  all  be  sure  to  hear  my  drum. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN.* 


I. — THE  WALL  BORERS. 
T   was   an  afternoon  near   the 
end     of    April,     mild     enough 
to    allow   open    windows;    and 


the  rays  of-  the  sun,  already  declining 
towards  the  west,  gilded  with  slanting 
sweeps  of  color  the  tiled  roofs  of  the 
houses.  In  the  sitting-room  of  a  little 
red-brick  cottage  in  Chelsea  — that  quiet 
quarter  of  London  where,  far  from  the  noise 
of  the  city,  persons  who  desire  tranquillity 
arc  wont  to  take  refuge  — Mr.  Herlock 
.Shinties,  the  celebrated  detective,  sat  or 


rather  lounged  in  a  large  willow  armchair, 
reading  attentively  an  article  in  the 
Daily  Mail. 

At  the  right  of  the  armchair  stood  a 
small  table,  on  which  a  teapot  was  gently 
exhaling  from  its  spout  little  puffs  of 
perfumed  vapor.  But  Mr.  Shomes  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  reading  that  he  quite 
forgot  to  pour  himself  out  a  cup  of  the 
refreshing  liquid.  Nor  did  he  think, 
either,  of  filling  a  cup  for  his  daughter 
Molly,  a  pretty  little  blonde,  ten  years 
of  age,  who,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
was  playing  with  a  dog. 

Molly,  as  well  as  her  father,  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  afternoon  tea;  for 
she  and  her  four-footed  friend  were  having 
'one  of  those  games  which  occasionally 
set  the  house  topsy-turvy  and  caused  the 
usually  mild  and  gentle  Bridget,  the 
housekeeper,  to  lose  her  temper.  Tall, 
portly,  and  pleasant-faced,  Bridget  had 
first  been  Molly's  nurse,  and  then,  after 
the  death  of  the  detective's  beautiful 
.young  Catholic  wife,  had  been  installed 
.  as  housekeeper  in  the  Chelsea  cottage. 
Molly  was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  she 
almost  grudged  the  Sisters  of  the  neigh- 
boring convent  school  the  several  hours 
a  day  which  her  young  charge  spent  under 
their  wise  direction. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Molly's 
playmate  on  the  present  occasion  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  a  dog  for  indoor 
gambols.  He  would  have  looked  far  more 
at  home  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  along  a 
country  road  than  prancing  about  a 
modern  sitting-room. 

His  advent  to  the  cottage  makes  quite 
a  story.  One  winter's  night,  as  Mr. 
Shomes  was  returning  from  an  expedition 
into  the  poorest  part  of  Whitcchapel,  that 
most  miserable  quarter  of  London,  he 

*  Adapted,  freely,  from  the  French  of  MM.  J.  Jacquin 
and  A.  Fabre. 
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was  followed,  all  unknown  to  himself, 
by  a  dog  even  up  to  his  house  door  and 
inside  it.  Touched  with  compassion  at 
sight  of  the  poor  brute,  whose  shaggy 
coat  was  crusted  with  mud,  and  whose 
general  appearance  gave  the  impression 
of  misfortune,  neglect,  and  imminent 
starvation,  the  detective  had  not  the 
heart  to  turn  him  out,  but  fetched  a  few 
scraps  of  meat  from  the  kitchen,  and  let 
the  intruder  remain  in  the  hallway.  In 
the  morning  he  could  give  the  dog  a  good 
brealdast  and  then  confide  him  to  the 
care  of  a  policeman,  who  would  see  that 
he  got  some  shelter. 

He  was  leaving  Bridget  out  of  his  cal- 
culations, however.  Everybody  was  in 
bed  when  he  had  come  home,  so  he  had 
no  chance  to  explain  matters  just  then. 
And  he  was  so  tired  after  his  long  walk 
that  he  was  still  asleep  when,  the  next 
morning,  his  housekeeper  discovered  his 
prote'ge'  curled  up  comfortably  on  a  rug 
in  the  hallway. 

"Glory  be!"  exclaimed  Bridget,  sur- 
prised into  one  of  the  exclamations  of  her 
girlhood  in  Killybegs,  —  "glory  be,  look 
at  that  now!" 

The  agitation  in  her  tone  and  its  loud- 
ness  convinced  those  who  knew  Bridget 
that  something  unusual  was  afoot,  and 
in  a  trice  the  whole  household  was  on  the 
scene.  Joe,  the  gardener  and  utility  boy, 
and  Margaret,  the  cook — one  armed  with 
a  broom,  the  other  with  an  iron  soup 
ladle, — appeared  at  one  door;  and  down 
the  stairway  came  Miss  Molly,  curious 
(as  little  misses  are  apt  to  be)  to  know 
what  was  the  matter. 

Bridget  had  recovered  her  wonted 
dignity,  and  with  sovereign  disgust  gave 
the  order:  "Put  that  outside!"  Outside 
it  was  snowing. 

At  this  order,  the  hostility  of  which 
could  hardly  escape  his  notice,  .the  poor 
dog  looked  up  at  his  enemies  with  so 
anguished  an  expression  that  broom  and 
soup  ladle  remained  suspended,  and  even 
Bridget  was  shaken.  Still,  it  would  not 
do  to  allo.w  so  unclean  a  guest  in  a 


well-ordered  house;  so,  turning  away  to 
escape  the  look  of  the  dog,  she  repeated: 
"Out  with  him,  I  say!" 

Then  Molly  came  forward,  her  little 
hands  clasped,  and  appealed  to  the 
housekeeper: 

"It's  awful  cold  and  nasty  out  doors, 
Bridget.  Joe  could  wash  the  dog"  (Joe 
made  a  grimace),  "and  Margaret  could 
give  him  something  to  eat;  and  then — 
and  then — when  he  is  quite  clean,  I'll 
ask  papa — 

"Ask  papa  what?"  said  Mr.  Shomes, 
who,  hearing  the  talk,  and  suspecting 
what  it  was  about,  had  come  downstairs 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  had 
approached  the  group  unnoticed. 

"Ask  him,"  replied  Molly,  springing 
into  his  arms,  "to  keep  the  dog.  You  are. 
so  much  away,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "and  I  am  often  lonely  since  poor 
mamma  left  us!  Terry — I'll  call x  him 
Terry  after  the  famous  Irish  terrier 
mamma  used  to  tell  us  about — will  be 
my  companion." 

"That  settles  itx  of  course,"  said  the 
father,  hugging  his  little  daughter  fondly. 
"Terry  boy,  consider  yourself  at  home, 
and  show  yourself  the  devoted  companion 
of  Miss  Molly  Shomes." 

That's  how  Terry  got  into  the  Chelsea 
cottage,  and  into  this  story..  And  if  any 
reader  begins  to  grumble  at  our  saying 
•  too  much  about  a  mere  dog,  he  may  as 
well  be  told  at  the  outset  that  Terry  is 
the  hero  of  this  tale  (as  Molly  is  the 
heroine) ;  and  that  folks  who  don't  like 
dogs  have  no  business  to  be  reading 
this  story  at  all:  they  had  better  stop 
right  here. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Terry" 
that  was  playing  with  his  mistress  on  this 
April  afternoon  was  an  entirely  different- 
looking  dog  from  the  poor  outcast  whom 
Bridget  condemned.  Washed  and  well 
fed,  he  had  soon  regained  all  the  beauty 
of  his  breed.  His  dark-grey  coat  was 
sleek  and  silky;  his  pointed  nose  was 
clean-cut  and  pert-looking;  his  legs  were 
as  sturdy  as  they  were  supple;  and,  his 
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chief    attraction,    his    large    eyes,     of     a 
chestnut   hue,  sparkled    with    intelligence. 

Of  course  he  and  Molly  were  fast 
friends.  Just  as  though  he  knew  that 
it  was  she  who  had  saved  him  from  exile 
from  his  present  delightful  quarters,  Terry 
attached  himself  to  the  little  maiden  above 
all  others.  His  patience  with  her  was 
boundless;  he  did  her  will  in  a  hundred 
different  ways;  and  was  always  ready  to 
play  with  her  whenever  she  wished,  without 
regretting  his  snug  berth  by  the  fireside, 
or  even  the  well-filled  plate  that  held 
the  dinner  which,  despite  his  appetite,  he 
had  not  had  time  to  touch. 

That  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  our 
story  opens.  Tea  time  for  the  household 
meant  dinner  time  for  Terry;  but,  like 
them,  he  had  allowed  it  to  pass  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  end  of  the  game  with 
Molly.  It  was  a  simple  game  enough. 
Molly  would  pick  up  some  article  and 
let  Terry  take  a  good  long  smell  of  it. 
Then  Terry  was  put  out  of  the  room  while 
Molly  hid  the  article.  Once  it  was  well 
hidden,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
little  mistress  said:  "Look  for  it,  Terry!" 

The  dog,  with  his  nose  alertly  turning 
here  and  there,  and  his  tail  quivering 
with  excitement,  set  to  work;  and  the 
result  came  swiftly.  In  a  few  moments — 
"in  three  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail,"  as  Joe 
once  phrased  it — the  article  was  found. 
Occasionally  Molly  would  place  the 
handkerchief  or  brush  or  slipper,  or 
whatever  it  was  she  was  hiding  beyond 
Terry's  reach.  Then  he  would  get  vexed, 
scratch  the  carpet,  and  sneeze  with  anger, 
while  Molly  would  laugh  and  laugh  at 
him. 

And  Molly's  father  kept  on  reading. 
It  must  have  been  an  interesting  article 
that  caused  him  to  be  so  engrossed  in 
the  Daily  Mail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  of  exceptional  interest  to  him, — more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  person  in  all 
London.  Here  is  its  first  paragraph: 

"The  celebrated  and  dangerous  band 
of  Wall  Borers,  which  for  some  time 
has  rather  dropped  from  public  notice, 


has  again  attracted  the   attention    of   the 
world  by  a  new  exploit." 

The  article  went  on  to  relate  that,  in 
the  very  heart  of  Paris,  a  burglary  of 
unprecedented  audacity  had  taken  place, — 
M.  Alartier,  a  well-known  jeweler,  being 
the  victim.  What  made  the  burglary 
especially  remarkable  was  the  fact  that, 
not  only  was  the  crime  committed  in  a 
part  of  Paris  where  people  are  coming 
and  going  uninterruptedly,  night  and  day, 
but  the  jewelry  store  broken  into  was 
constructed  like  a  veritable  fortress,  and 
seemed  absolutely  safe  against  the  attacks 
of  robbers.  Its  doors  and  windows  were 
elaborately  protected;  the  locks  were  of 
the  combination  style,  and  the  extra 
thick  walls  of  the  store  were  lined  from 
top  to  bottom  with  plates  of  steel.  More- 
over, a  series  of  electric  alarms  established 
communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  store  and  the  private  apartments 
'  of  its  owner  on  the  floor  above;  and 
when  the  owner  was  away,  the  com- 
munication was  switched  to  the  room  of 
the  janitor. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
the  burglars,  between  a  Saturday  night 
and  a  Monday  morning,  had  entered  the 
.  store  and  completely  rifled  it  of  its  most 
valuable  contents.  They  had  effected  an 
entrance  into  an  adjoining  hairdresser's 
shop,  had  cut  through  the  wall  between 
the  two  stores,  making  a  hole  large  enough 
to  let  a  small  man  pass  through;  had 
melted,  or  volatilized  the  steel  plates 
that  lined  the  jeweler's  wall;  and  were 
masters  of  the  situation. 

The  London  paper  gave  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  whole  affair, ,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  of  Mr.  Shomes  in  the 
matter  may  be  judged  from  this  Soliloquy 
of  his  when  at  last  he  laid  the  paper 
down :  "  Well,  for  a  person  who  saw  nothing 
of  the  burglary,  who  doesn't  know  either 
the  jeweler  or  the  situation  of  his  store, 
and  who  hasn't  been  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  street  where  the  burglary  took 
place,  I  probably  know  more  about  the 
burglars  than  do  the  police  in  Paris  I 
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shall  probably  hear  from  the  French 
capital  before  long.  If  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Jim  Hicks,  were  not  serving  a  term 
in  one  of  George  V.'s  prisons  just  now,  I 
should  certainly  believe  him  to  be  con- 
cerned in  this  Paris  affair.  In  default  of 
him,  the  only  other  man  besides .  myself 
that  knows  how  to  volatilize  a  steel  plate 
is  Tommy  Sharp.  Hum!  So  you  have 
crossed  the  channel, Tommy!  Well,  it  was 
getting  uncomfortable  for  you  on  this  side, 
especially  since  I  succeeded  in  having  your 
mate,  Hicks,  put  behind  the  bars.  If  my 
aid  is  called'  for  in  this  matter,  however, 
your  chances  of  escape  are  rather  slim, 
Tommy." 

In  the  meantime  Molly  and  Terry  were 
no  longer  playing  hide-and-seek.  Molly 
had  found  another  kind  of  fun.  She 
deliberately  slighted  Terry,  would  not 
look  at  him,  seemed  entirely  occupied  in 
examining  her  finger  nails,  and  paid  no 
attention  even  when  the  dog  caught  hold 
of  her  dress  and  gently  pulled  it. 

At  last  Terry  gave  up  and  left  the  room. 
This  rather  surprised  his  mistress,  but 
her  surprise  grew  when  a  moment  later 
the  dog  returned  carrying  in  his  mouth 
her  doll,  Maggie,  which  he  had  fetched 
from  her  room.  He  had  the  air  of  saying: 
"Here!  You  are  tired  of  playing  with 
me.  Amuse  yourself  with  this  in  my 
place." 

"Bravo,  Terry!"    cried  Molly's  father. 

"O  Terry,  you  big  booby!"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  as  she  hugged  her  pet.  "I  "wasn't 
sulky:  I  was  only  playing." 

Their  further  play  was  interrupted  by 
the  postman's  ring  at  the  outer  door, 
followed  a  moment  later  by  Bridget's 
appearance  in  the  room  with  a  letter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Feathered  Friends. 


Our  Lady's  Herb. 

The  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  wild 
thyme,  which  is  often  called  cradle-wort, 
caused  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  some  countries  it  is  still  known 
as  Our  Lady's  Herb. 


When  the  training-ship  "Portsmouth" 
sailed  into  port  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  on  one  occasion,  she  had  on  board 
a  large  number  of  pigeons  that  livc-d  in 
apparent  happiness  in  a  coop  on  the 
hurricane  deck.  One  of  the  sailors  seemed 
pleased  to  tell  their  story,  and  we  are 
glad  to  repeat  it. 

Some  time  before,  the  birds  had  been 
taken  on  board  at  a  foreign  port,  and 
kept  in  the  hold  until  the  "Portsmouth" 
was  far  out  to  sea.  Then  they  had  been 
released,  and  everyone  was  curious  to  see 
what  they  would  do.  Some  thought  they 
would  make  for  the  land,  like  carrier- 
pigeons;  others  thought  they  would  be  so 
frightened  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
coop.  No  one  was  right.  The  birds  looked 
about,  a  little  bewildered  at  first,  then 
spread  their  wings  and  flew  about  the 
vessel  a  few  times,  and  after  that  settled 
down  comfortably  in  their  new  quarters. 
They  ate  from  the  sailors'  hands  and 
became  as  tame  as  could  be.  Each  day 
they  would  go  off  for  a  long  flight,  but 
return  in  due  season.  No  port  at  which 
the  ship  stopped  had  lasting  attraction 
for  any  of  them. 

At  last  orders  were  received  for  the 
"Portsmouth"  to  set  sail  for  home.  All 
pn  board  was  Bustle  and  joy,  until  some 
one  remembered  that  the  pigeons  were 
away.  What  would  the  little  creatures 
do  to  find  their  calculations  at  fault  and 
the  vessel  gone?  Slowly  the  anchor  was 
weighed  and  the  ship  spread  her  white 
wings.  The  coop,  almost  empty,  was  a 
pathetic  reminder  of  the  feathered  friends 
that  the  "middies"  as  well  as  the  sailors 
had  learned  to  love.  Twilight  came  on; 
the  land  in  the  distance  was  but  a  green 
speck;  silence  reigned  around; — when 
suddenly  there  was  a  flutter  in  the  rigging, 
and  the  pigeons  flew  on  board  and  went 
into  their  quarters  as  usual. 

Truly  God  can  guide  our  little  friends, 
the  birds. 
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— A  London  publisher  announces  "Reflections 
and  Recollections  of  a  French  Army  Chaplain," 
by  the  Abbe  Klein,  whose  "Diary,"  published 
last  year,  has  been  among  the  most  popular 
of  war  books. 

— A  new  book  about  Newman,  "Coram  Car- 
dinali,"  by  Edward  Bellasis,  and  a  translation 
of  "Priests  on  the  Firing  Line,"  by  M.  Rene 
Gaell,  are  announced  as  in  the  press  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

— A  great  many  readers,  we  «feel  sure,  will 
welcome  a  new  edition  of  "The  Religion  of 
Shakespeare,"  b'y  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Bowden,  of 
the  Oratory.  It  is  based  on  MSS.  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  who  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  immortal  English  poet  was  a 
Catholic. 

— Considering  how  unmistakably  Catholic 
the  atmosphere  of  Leslie  Moore's  three  novels 
is,  it  is  very  gratifyjng  to  find  a  secular  reviewer 
saying  of  the  latest  of  them,  "The  Wiser 
Folly":  "The  novel  is  a  delightful  one,  with  a 
distinctive  quality  of  its  own, — a  wholesome, 
sunny,  thoroughly  companionable  romance, 
which  we  lay  aside  with  the  feeling  of  having 
kept  good  company." 

—  In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  third  edition 
of  "A  Poesic  from  a  Royal  Garden,"  an  anthology 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  already  noticed 
in  these  pages,  the  Anglican  compiler  remarks: 
"It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  so  blinding 
a  mist  could  have  settled  over  the  vision  of  the 
majority  of  Christians  in  the  English  Church 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  with  regard 
to  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  Communion  of 
Saints." 

— It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  possess  in  one 
sizable  volume,  an  octavo  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  tin-  speeches  of  "  Meagher  of  the 
Sword."  (M.  II.  Gill  &  Son.)  The  present 
collection  is  valuable  us  presenting  also  Meagher's 
narrative  of  events  in  Ireland  in  July,  1848, 
together  with  personal  reminiscences  of  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  and  his  schooldays.  The  whole 
has  been  edited  by  Arthur  Griffith,  with  a 
preface,  appendices,  an  index  (none  too  service- 
able), and  illustrations.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
give  the  ini|iri'ssion,  however,  that  this  volume 
present-,  under  one  eo\  er  all  the  literary  remains 
of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  There  are  certain 
papers  of  his,  covering  Civil  War  events  in  our 
own  country,  not  included  in  the  present 
work.  A  complete  picture  of  Meagher,  the 


Irish  patriot,  is  what  it  pre-eminently  affords; 
and  it  is  well  to  recover  from  oblivion  the  ring- 
ing periods  of  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  orators. 
They  have  a  message  for  a  time  which  has 
seen  other  Irishmen,  poets,  and  scholars  and 
orators,  too,  go  the  way  of  their  fathers  in  an 
age-long  conflict.  "Meagher  of  the  Sword"  is 
a  book  for  all  lovers  of  Ireland. 

—The  Catholic  Press  Club  has  compiled,  and 
the  Winona  Courier  has  issued,  a  pamphlet 
called  "Are  These  Friends  of  Yours?"  It  is 
in  effect  a  catalogue  of  Catholic  magazines  and 
newspapers,  with  a  list  of  Catholic  writers,  and 
suggestions  of  various  methods  for  arousing 
interest  in  the  Catholic  press.  The  idea  of  this 
compilation  is  a  good  one,  and  the  work  is 
zealously  done.  It  should  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  a  somewhat  lethargic  public. 

— Benziger  Brothers  have  added  another 
"Manual  of  Catholic  Hymns"  to  the  many 
already  in  existence.  This  new  book  will  find 
a  ready  welcome.  It  is  well  planned,  carefully 
printed,  and  offers  a  variety  of  matter  classified 
to  correspond  with  the  liturgical  year,  as  well 
as  occasional  hymns,  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  the  funeral  service, 
Vespers,  Benediction,  litanies,  also  an  appendix 
of  prayers.  The  general  teatures  of  the  book — 
handy  size,  print,  paper,  binding,  and  the  very  / 
reasonable  price  (42  cts.) — are  worthy  of  praise 
and  appreciation. 

— A  striking  instance  of  the  rigor  and  ruth- 
lessness  of  censorship  is  afforded  by  the  latest 
(May-June)  issue  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  a 
periodical  published  in  Dublin.  The  opening 
pages,  marked  "Editorial,"  are  blank;  a  title, 
probably  that  of  a  poem,  "Dublin — May,  1916," 
is  followed  by  blank  space;  the  department, 
"  Matters  of  the  Moment,"  has  left  only  its  name 
in  print;  seven  or  eight  lines  are  gouged  out  of  a 
sermon,  significantly  called  "The  Martyrdom 
of  a  Nation";  and  two  other  titles,  presumably 
of  poems,  are  followed  by  virgin  space.  Truly 
the  way  of  the  editor  in  war  time  is  hard. 

—"A  Good  Third,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald., O.  F.  M.  (M.  II.  Gill  &  Son;  B.  Herder), 
is  a  collection  of  stories  and  sketches  with 
Australian,  Irish,  and  London  settings.  If  (In- 
significance of  the  title  is  that  the  book  forms 
a  creditable  companion  volume  to  the  author's 
"  Homespun  Yarns"  and  "  Kits  and  Starts,"  the 
average  reader  will  acknowledge  the  adeqtiaev. 
The  delightful  humor  and  originality  that  mark 
his  first  two  books  are  again  conspienous  in 
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the  author's  present  volume,  although  a  con- 
noisseur of  good  Irish  stories  will  occasionally 
meet  with  an  ancient  anecdote  which  has  long 
been  familiar. 

—  The   series   of   sermons    from    the    German 
on   "The    Beauty   and    Truth    of   the    Catholic 
Church,"    adapted    and    edited    by    the    Rev. 
Edward    Jones,    with    an    Introduction    by    the 
Most    Rev.    Archbishop    Ireland,    is    now   com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  Vols.  IV.  and  V.    A 
general  index  enhances  the  value  of  the  work, 
each    volume    of    which,    however,    is    supplied 
with  an  adequate  table  of  contents.     It  would 
be   superfluous   to  repeat  the   praise   which   we 
have   several   times   bestowed   upon  this  series. 
The  usefulness  of  sermon-books  is  questionable 
to  our  mind,  and  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
there  are  far  too  many  of  them.     The  present 
work,    however,    is    notably    exceptional.      The 
sermons  are   all   so   excellent   in   every   respect, 
and  have  been  so  ably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  time  and  country,  that  the  clergy  will  do 
well  to  make  constant  use  of  them,  relegating 
"oldtimers"  to  the  top  shelves  of  their  libraries, 
or,  better  still,  to  the  ragman's  receptacle.     We 
congratulate    Fr.    Jones    on    the    completion    of 
a    highly    important    task,    and    his    publisher 
(B.    Herder)    on    the   success   of   his   efforts    to 
render  the  externals  of  these   volumes  worthy 
of  their  contents. 

The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading.  • 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new-  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

of     the     Sword."      Arthur    -Griffith. 


$1.10. 

A  Good  Third."   Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald.  O.  F.  M. 


"  Tin  IH-.uity  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.  $1.50, 
net. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."     $2.50. 

"Halt!   Who's  There!"     75  cts. 

"Essays  on  Catholic  Life."  Thomas  O'Hagan, 
M.  A.  75  cts. 

"Yonder?"    Rev.  T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.F.M.  $1.40. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    F.A.Forbes.    35  cts. 

"Only  Jane."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 

"A  Month  in  Rome."    Andre  Maurel.    $1.75. 


"New   Wars   for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
"The   Mystery  of  the   Holy   Trinity  in  Oldest 
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Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  David  Lloyd-Thomas,  of  the  diocese  of 
Newport;  Rev.  John  Adelsperger,  diocese  of 
Covington;  Rev.  John  McHale,  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land; Rev.  Michael  Szparka,  diocese  of  Newark; 
Rev.  James  Sullivan,  S.  J.;  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Tuille,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Thomasine,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  John  Loy,  Mr.  Henry  Lindsey,  Miss 
Grace  McGuire,  Mr.  John  J.  White,  Miss  Mar- 
garet White,  Mr.  Frank  Flood,  Mr.  Charles 
Cronin,  Mr.  Frank  Koss,  Mr.  B.  E.  Winans, 
Mr.  John  Hogan,  Miss  Alice  Schindlcr,  Mrs. 
Jane  Daily,  Mr.  William  Wixted,  Miss  Katherine 
Connelly,  Mr.  George  Busken,  Mr.  Theodore 
Zoller,  Mr.  Dennis  Murphy,  Mrs." Alice  Murphy, 
Mr.  John  Crescelius,  Mr.  J.  J.  Henry,  Mr.  Leo 
•  Hermann,  Mr.  Henry  Honkomp,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Niemeier,  Mr.  John  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Rose 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Edward  Brennan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Brennan,  Mr.  Frederick  Sudekum,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Westhus,  and  Mr.  William  Fox. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 
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Our  Lady's  Bees. 


BY    HENRY    C.   MCLEAN. 


shines  the  morning  sun  above  the  trees, 
And  countless  buds  in  field  and  wood  unfold, 

Fare  forth  her  hosts  of  surplice-winged  bees, 
Cassocked  in  silken  sable  striped  with  gold. 

And,  toiling,  hum  their  harvest  litanies. 

When  sunlit  summer  days  at  length  shall  pass. 
And  bees  no  longer  murmur  to  and  fro 

Among  the  faded  blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Their  summer  toil  in  golden  lights  shall  glow — 

The  dedicated  wax  of  Candlemas. 


The  Sacraments. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.    O'KENNEDY. 


II. — CONFIRMATION. 

In  order  that   their  days  may  be    upon    earth  as  the  days 
of  heaven. — BARUCII,  i.  11. 

is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Isaias  (xi,  i):  "And  there 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out 
of  the  root  of  Jesse;  and  a 
flower  shall  rise  up  out  of  his  rod.  And 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him, — the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of 
fortitude,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of 
piety,  and  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  There  is  our  charter.  It  is  upon 
our  Divine  Lord  as  man  that  all  these 
gifts  of  God  are  prophesied  to  rest;  and 
He  is  in  another  place  called  "Christ"- 
that  is,  "the  Anointed  "—because  He  has 


been  anointed  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "Thou  hast  anointed  him, 
O  God,  with  the  oil  of  gladness!" 

In  the  children's  Catechism  it  is  asked: 
"What  do  we  receive  in  Confirmation?" 
And  the  answer  is:  "The  Seven  Gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Then  we  are  ordered 
to  repeat  them,  and  we  count  them  as 
given  above:  "Wisdom,  Understanding, 
Counsel,  Fortitude,  Knowledge,  Piety, 
and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord."  So  that,  just 
as  God  the  Father  gave  to  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  our  Head,  so  does  He  give 
in  our  measure  to  us,  His  members;  for 
in  Baptism  He  made  us  His  children,  not 
by  any  pretence  or  any  word  of  mouth 
or  any  subtlety  of  language,  but  in  reality 
and  in  truth. 

There  are  two  books  in  the  Holy  Bible 
that  will  help  us  while  we  think  about 
Confirmation.  These  books,  Josue  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  alike  and 
unlike.  In  the  Book  of  Josue,  the  Israelites 
have  just  crossed  the  Jordan  and  are 
taking  possession  of  the  Promised  Land; 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Lord, 
through  death,  has  entered  the  Promised 
Land  of  heaven,  and  Christianity  begins 
to  take  possession  of  earth.  The  Israelites 
were  to  win  an  earthly  kingdom  by  the 
power  of  the  sword;  the  Christia'n  is  to 
win  .an  eternal  one  by  virtue  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  see  the 
assistance  of  God  given  ceaselessly  and 
marvellously  to  both;  but  one  is  merely 
a  figure  and  passes  away,  whereas  the 
other  is  truth  and  lasts  unto  life  eternal. 

The  Jordan  to  the  Jews  was  figuratively 
what  Baptism  is  to  the  Christians,  and 
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miracles  accompanied  its  passage.  The 
priests,  going  first,  took  the  Ark.  The 
river  was  full  from  bank  to  bank,  because 
it  was  the  early  time  of  the  year, — the 
time  of  the  spring  harvest,  when  the 
snows  on  the  .Lebanon  mountain  range 
began  to  melt  and  to  pour  their  waters 
into  its  basin.  Now,  the  moment  the 
priests,  carrying  the  Ark,  dipped  their 
feet  in  the  water,  the  river  stood,  and 
rose  into  a  high  wall  on  their  right  hand, 
while  the  waters  on  their  left  passed  away 
onitheir  course,  and  flowed  down  into  the 
Sea  of  the  Wilderness.  Then  the  whole 
people,  by  tribes  and  families,  passed 
across.  It  was  God's  first  and  amazing 
miracle  on  the  borders  of  the  land  He 
had  promised  them.  They  were  His  chosen 
people,  His  elect,  just  as  now  the  baptized 
is  His  child  and  heir  to  His  kingdom. 
They  were  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  as 
their  fathers  had  been  in  the  Red  Sea 
when  leaving  Egypt;  and  to  one  and 
the  other  baptism  'had  been  but  "the 
beginning  of  miracles." 

A  father  treats  his  son — houses  him, 
supports  him,  educates  him — according 
to  his  position  in  life.  If  the  baptized  has 
been  made  the  son  of  God  in  reality, 
God  treats  him  as  His  son.  And  if  He 
does  not,  why  not?  God  acknowledges  the 
baptized  as  His  son,  and  treats  him  as 
His  son.  We  need  not  wait  for  another 
world  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  saying: 
"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
what  things  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him."  God  has  bound  Himself 
to  give  the  baptized  a  kingdom  in  the 
next  life.  When  Cyrus  was  meeting  in 
battle  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  we  are  told 
by  Xenophon  that  the  Greeks  in  the  pay 
of  Cyrus  asked  him  what  reward  he  would 
give  them  if  victory  fell  to  their  lot. 
Cyrus  answered:  "My  father's  kingdom 
stretches  to  the  south,  even  to  those 
regions  where  no  man  can  live  because  of 
the  heat;  and  to  the  north,  unto  those 
regions  where  no  man  can  live  because  of 
the  cold;  and  between  are  territories  rich 


in  grain  and  gold.  Over  these  will  I  set 
you.  But  if  after  the  victory  any  man 
wishes  to  return  to  Greece,  I  will  put  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head,  and  I  will  give 
him  such  treasures  of  silver  and  gold  that 
I  will  make  him  envied  by  all  who  shall 
hear  of  his  name."  And  the  Greeks  fol- 
lowed willingly.  Cyrus,  however,  fell  in 
battle. 

Now,  God  is  faithful,  and  deals  not  in 
promises  only,  but  in  works  also.  In 
Baptism  He  bids  all  heaven  bear  witness 
that  the  newly  baptized  is  His  son;  and, 
lest  there  should  afterwards  be  "any 
altercation,"  He  puts  on  the  soul  of  the 
infant  "a  character,  or  mark,  that  can 
never  be  effaced."  Wherever  that  person 
goes  in  this  life  or  the  next,  the  angels 
of  heaven  and  the  demons  of  hell  recognize 
on  him  the  seal  of  the  King.  In  Confirma- 
tion that  compact  between  God  and  the 
soul  is  renewed,  and  the  seal  redoutJled. 
It  is  "through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
that  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"I  will  not  leave  you  orphans:  I  will  send 
you  the  Paraclete/'  The  word  "Para- 
clete" means  the  "Comforter," — one  who 
brings  comfort;  and  orphans  generally 
stand  in  need  of  comfort.  Our  Lord  asked 
the  Father,  and  the  Paraclete  was  given 
to  us  for  our  comfort  "in  this  vale  of 
tears." 

When  nowadays  persons  are  baptized, 
.they  are  generally  unconscious;  but,  all 
the  same,  they  receive  the  Sacrament 
with  all  its  accompanying  graces,  even 
though  unaware  of  it.  It  is  not  so  in 
Confirmation,  though  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church  it  was  given  immediately 
after  Baptism.  That  possibly  may  have 
been  because  all  who  received  Baptism 
were  usually  adults.  It  is  still  so  given 
in  the  Greek  Church,  even  in  the  case  of 
children;  and  from  time  to  time,  for 
exceptional  reasons,  has  been  done  in  the 
Latin  Church.  With  us,  however,  the 
person  to  be  confirrned  has  generally  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  and  is  instructed  in 
the  duties  and  doctrines  of  his  faith 
according  to  his  capacity. 
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In  the  old  classics  the  word  "virtue" 
had  two  meanings.  In-  the  month  of  a 
Roman  of  peaceful  city  life,  such  as  Cicero, 
or  a  historian  like  Sallust,  it  meant  all 
those  good  moral  qualities  which  exalt 
a  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
On  the  lips  of  men  who  spent  their  life  in 
camp,  or  leaders  of  great  armies,  such  as 
Ca-sar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  it  meant  the 
one  thing  alone  that  was  an,  object  of 
admiration  to  them — bravery  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier.  With  the  Christian  it 
has  both  meanings,  and  the  Christian 
needs  "virtue"  under  both  aspects.  In 
Baptism  he  has  "renounced  the  devil"; 
but  God  has  allowed  Satan  to  retain 
all  his  amazing  powers  as  angel;  and  all 
these  he  makes  use  of  to  bring  back  under 
his  subjection  the  soul  that  has  renounced 
his  yoke.  In  the  Apocalypse  are  two 
striking  figures:  "A  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars. 
And  she,  being  with  child,  cried  and  was 
in  pain  to  be  delivered.  And  there 
appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven;  and 
behold,  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns. . . .  And  the  dragon 
stood  before  the  woman,  that  when  she 
should  be  delivered  he  might  devour 
her  son. . . .  And  there  was  a  great  battle 
in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
with  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought, 
and  his  angels.  And  they  prevailed  not; 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more 
in  heaven." 

Upon  which  St.  Augustine,  addressing 
the  newly  baptized,  says:  "None  of  you 
is  unaware  that  the  dragon  is  the  devil, 
and  the  woman  is  the  Virgin  Mary.  .  .  . 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  woman  is 
also  a  figure  of  Holy  Church;  for  as  Our 
Lady,  when  bringing  forth  her  Son,  did 
not  lose  her  virginity,  so  neither  does 
Holy  Church  cease  to  be  virginal,  though 
bringing  forth  children  throughout  all 
time.  A  moment  since  you  said  that  you 
n  iioiinced  the  dragon;  and  in  making 
that  renunciation  you  promised  nut  alone 
in  the  presence  of  men,  but  before  God 


and  His  angels;  and  these  wrote  in  the 
Book  of  Life  your  declaration,  'I  renounce 
him.'  Renounce  him,  then, — not  in  word 
alone,  but  in  heart  and  deed  also;  not 
alone  by  the  sound  of  your  voice,  but  by 
every  act  of  your  life.  Recollect  that 
your  conflict  is  with  a  trained,  wily,  and 
veteran  enemy." 

In  this  emergency  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb 
sends  a  new  minister;  and  it  is  not  from 
the  lower  grades  of  her  ministry  she  takes 
him,  but  from  the  highest.  It  is  a  bishop; 
and  the  bishops  are  the  "successors  of 
the  other  Apostles,"  just  as  the  Pope 
alone  is  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief 
and  head  of  the  Apostles.  The  bishpp 
stands  on  the  altar-plane  and  puts  off 
his  mitre.  He  joins  his  hands  before  his 
breast  and  prays  over  those  to  be  con- 
firmed, who  are  upon  their  knees:  "May 
the  Holy  Ghost  come  upon  you,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Most  High  preserve  you 
from  sin.  Amen."  That  tells  the  purpose 
of  Confirmation,  —  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
come  upon  us,  and  by  His  power  to 
preserve  us  from  sin.  We  are  wide  awake 
and  have  the  use  of  our  reason  when 
receiving  Confirmation;  and  two  things 
are  expected  to  be  in  our  souls — purity 
•of  conscience,  and  the  determination  to 
serve  God,  like  true  knights  of  His  service, 
for  evermore. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Josue  we  read  that  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Josue,  after  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
and  said  to  him:  "J  will  deliver  to  you 
every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot 
shall  tread  upon.  .  .  .  Take  courage  and 
be  strong,  .  .  .  and  be  very  valiant.  .  .  . 
Behold,  I  command  thee:  take  courage 
and  be  strong."  Josue  had  already  been 
Tilled  with  the  spirit  of  God'*  even 
before  he  had  fought  a  single  battle. 
"  He  was  in  the  field  of  the  city  of  Jericho," 
we  are  told;-  "and,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
he  saw  over  against  him  a  man  holding  a 
drawn  sword."  Now,  Josue  obeying  the 
i-'iiiim:ind  lie  had  received  from  God 
"to  take  courage  and  be  strong, "- 

*  Numbers,  xxvii,  17. 
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"went  to  him  and  said:    Art  thou  one  of 
ours,  or  of  our  adversaries?    And  he  said: 
No,  but  I  am  prince  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord,"— that  is,  St.  Michael,  who  was  the 
angel  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people,   as 
he  is  to-day  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  God.    "Josue  fell  on  his  face  to  the 
ground   and   said:   What  saith   my   Lord 
to    His    servant?     Saith    He,    Loose    the 
shoes    from    off    thy    feet,    for    the    place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  ' 
We   remember  that  these   same   words 
had  been  said  to  Moses  when  he  drew 
nigh  to  the  Burning  Bush  in  the  Desert 
of  Horeb.    But  the  person  to  be  confirmed 
is  drawing  nigh  to  a  far  more  solemn  and 
far  more  awful  burning, — the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.   While  the  bishop  is  standing 
on  the  altar-plane,  with  the  powers  given 
to  him  in  his  consecration  as  "a  drawn 
sword"  in  his  hand,  we,  who  are  to  be 
confirmed,    kneeling   at   the   foot   of   the 
altar,     are     kneeling     indeed     on     "holy 
ground."    We  are,  therefore,  to  'take  off 
our   shoes   from   our   feet.'      Having   re- 
nounced Satan,  we  must  put  off  all  his 
works  and  pomps. 

We  now  take  up  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  listen  to  the  first  sermon 
of  St.  Peter  (preached  on  the  morning  of 
Pentecost,  after  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost),  and  look  especially  for  its  effect. 
"But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven, 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke  to  them.  .  .  . 
And  when  they  had  heard  these  things, 
they  had  compunction  in  their  heart; 
and  they  said  to  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles:  Men  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?  But  Peter  said  to  them:  Do  penance, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins;  and  you  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
was  the  first  time  that  Confirmation  had 
been  conferred  by  the  Apostles.  Our  Lord 
had,  of  course,  instituted  it  during  His 
own  life  on  earth;  for  no  one  but  God 
could  institute  a  Sacrament,  —  that  is, 
could  give  to  material  things,  when  united 
*  Josue,  v,  13—16. 


with  certain  words,  the  power  of  infusing 
grace  into  the  soul. 

Popes,  councils,  theologians,  all  eccle- 
siastical writers  tell  us  the  purpose  Our 
Lord  had  in  leaving  us  Confirmation,  and 
the  virtue  or  power  He  gave  to  that 
wonderful  Sacrament.  They  tell  us  that 

(1)  Confirmation    dedicates    a    baptized 
person  more  fully  to  God,  thereby  render- 
ing him  dearer  to  the  Holy  Trinity  than 
he  was  when  he  became  a  son  at  baptism. 

(2)  It  £nrolls   and  formally    constitutes 
him  a  soldier  of  Christ,  to  be  on  earth  a 
soldier  comrade  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
God    is    the    God    of   Armies,    and    calls 
Himself  so.    (3)    By  it  there  is  conferred 
an    increase    of    sanctifying    grace.     Each 
Sacrament  has  its  own  especial  grace  for 
its  own  especial  need;,  the  special  or  sac- 
ramental   grace    of    Extreme    Unction    is 
different   from   the   sacramental   grace  of 
Holy  Orders.    The  arms  used  by  the  army 
of  a   country,    though   mainly   alike,   are 
different  from  the  arms  used  by  the  navy; 
and  one  class  of   ships  in   the   navy   will 
have  ways  of  defence  different  from  those 
of    another   class    of    ships;    and    in    like 
manner    the    infantry,    the    cavalry,    and 
artillery,  when  on  the  field,  use  different 
weapons.    (4)  And  to  these  is  added  what 
seems  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all — the 
right    to   receive    from    God.  the    special 
graces  that  a  person  needs  at  the  moment 

•  of  a  specially  severe  attack,  particularly 
against  faith,  or  when  there  is  danger 
from  persecution  for  Our  Lord's  sake. 

And,  though  it  be  beyond  human  pru- 
dence or  calculation  to  think  that  Our 
Lord  would  have  bound  Himself  to  be 
under  a  special  obligation  of  this  kind  to 
us,  there  is  yet  something  reasonable  in 
it.  For  if  a  commander  sends  an  outpost 
on  some  dangerous  work,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  him  to  say,  "If  you  are  hard 
pressed,  I  will  send  you  succor."  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  says:  "The  Holy  Ghost  is 
given  in  this  Sacrament  to  impart  strength 
[of  soul],  in  order  that  the  Christian  may 
boldly  confess  the  name  of  Christ;  and 
on  this  account  he  is  anointed  on  the 
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forehead,  that  he  may  be  ashamed  to  deny 
the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Cross,  'which 
to  the  Jews  indeed  is  a  stumbling-block, 
and  a  folly  to  the  Gentiles.'" 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  Book  of 
Josue,  and  specially  note  the  number 
"seven."  We  bear  in  mind  furthermore 
that  Jericho  was  the  first  city  Josue  met 
with  after  coming  out  of  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan, — the  Jordan  being  for  us 
typical  of  Baptism.  The  people  of  Jericho 
knew  well  that  the  Israelites  had  wan- 
dered in  the  desert,  and  for  forty  years 
had  been  miraculously  supported  there 
by  God;  and  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
Israelites  had  crossed,  'they  kept  their 
city  close  shut  up  and  fenced,  and  no 
man  durst  go  out  or  come  in.'  The 
Israelites,  too,  knew  this.  "And  the  Lord 
said  to  Josue:  I  have  given  Jericho  into 
thy  hands.  ...  Go  round  the  city,  all  ye 
fighting  men,  for  six  days;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  priests  shall  take  the 
seven  trumpets  which  are  used  in  the 
jubilee;  .  .  .  and  you  shall  go  about  the 
city  seven  times.  ...  So  they  did  six  days. 
But  on  the  seventh  day,  rising  up  early, 
they  went  about  the  city  seven  times. 
And  when,  in  the  seventh  going  about,  the 
priests  sounded  the  trumpets,  Josue  said 
to  the  people:  Shout,  for  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  the  city  to  you.  ...  So  all 
the  people  shouting,  and  the  trumpets 
sounding,  when  the  voice  and  the  sound 
thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude 
[within  the  city],  the  walls  forthwith  fell 
down;  and  every  man  went  up  by  the 
place  that  was  over  against  him;  and  they 
took  the  city."  * 

This  city,  with  its  treasures  —  its  gold 
and  silver,  and  vessels  of  iron  and  brass; 
its  scarlet  garments  and  violet  hangings; 
its  sides  of  silver,  and  golden  rules— was  a 
type  of  Satan  and  his  pomps.  Now,  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  given  "to 
confer  strength,"  thus  insinuating  that 
t  IK-TV  had  been  weakness  previously.  In 
almost  the  first  words  of  the  first  chapter 

,  vi. 


of  the  Book  of  Josue  we  read:  "After  the 
death  of  Moses,  the  Lord  spoke  to  Josue, 
the  Son  of  Nun,  and  said  to  him:  Pass 
over  this  river,  thou  and  thy  people,  into 
the  land  which  I  will  give  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  .  .  .  No  man  shall  be  able  to 
resist  thee.  As  I  have  been  with  Moses, 
so  will  I  be  'with  thee.  I  will  not  leave 
thee  or  forsake  thee.  Take  courage,  and 
be  strong." 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  written 
that  when  the  Apostles  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  'many  signs  and  wonders 
had  been  done  by  them.'  Peter  and  John 
were  going  into  the  Temple  to  pray  about 
the  ninth  hour  (our  three  o'clock  in  the 
day),  and  a  beggar,  lame  from  his  birth, 
asked  them  for  alms.  Peter  said:  "Silver 
and  gold  I  have  none,  but  what  I  have  I 
give  thee:  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  arise  and  walk."  The  effect 
of  these  few  words  of  St.  Peter,  who  had 
been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  told 
us:  the  feet  of  the  lame  man  became 
firm,  and  "he  stood  up  and  walked;  and 
entered  with  them  into  the  Temple, 
leaping  and.  praising  God." 

In  what  state  must  the  soul  of  the 
person  be  who  is  about  to  receive  this 
•Sacrament?  We  know  that  before  Baptism 
original  sin  is  upon  the  soul.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  other  sins  may  also  be 
before  Baptism.  Baptism  is  a  Sacrament 
of  dead  souls, — souls  dead  in  sin;  Con- 
firmation is  a  Sacrament  of  living  souls, — 
souls  alive  in  the  state  of  grace.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  approach  Confirma- 
tion wilfully  and  knowingly  in  the  state 
of  grievous  sin;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  alone  a  jealous  God:  He  is  a  God 
of  fire;  and  when  the  Lord  was  about  to 
come  down  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  fire  and 
thunder  and  lightning,  Moses  was  ordered 
to  appoint  limits  for  the  people;  for 
"every  one  that  toucheth  the  mount, 
dying  he  shall  die." 

If  a  person  should,  unhappily,  go  to 
receive  Confirmation  in  the  state  of 
grievous  sin,  he  would  do  a  sacrilegious  act 
of  terrible  import.  At  Mount  Sinai  it  was 
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said  to  the  Israelites:    "If  any  one  pass 
the  limits,   dying  he  shall   die."     And  in 
the  Book  of  Josue   the  dreadful  punish- 
ment is  told  of  the  man  who  took  secretly 
some   of   the   rich   things   in   the   city   of 
Jericho  when  the  walls  fell.    "Josue  and 
the  ancients  fell  flat  on  the  ground  before 
the  Lord.    And  the  Lord  said  to  Josue: 
Arise.      Why     liest     thou     flat     on     the 
ground?  .  .  .  Say      to      the      people:      Be 
ye    sanctified    against    to-morrow.      The 
anathema  [the  curse]  is  in  the  midst  of 
thee,    O    Israel!     Thou    canst    not    stand 
against  thy  enemies,  until  he  be  destroyed 
out  of  thee  who  is  guilty  of  this  wicked- 
ness."   They  cast  lots  to  know  who  was 
the  man  that  was  guilty  of  this  wickedness. 
The  lot  falls  upon  Achan.     "And  Josue 
said   to   him:     My   son,    confess   thy   sin, 
and  hide  it  not.  .  .  .  But  he  said:    I  saw 
among  the  spoils   a  scarlet  garment  ex- 
ceeding good,  and  two  hundred  sides  of 
silver,  and  a  golden  rule  of  fifty    sides, 
and  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them  away 
and  hid  them  in  the  ground  in  the  midst 
of    my   tent;    and    the   silver    I    covered 
with  the  earth  I  dug  up." 

We  are  told  what  was  the  punishment 
of  this  sin:  "Josue  sent  ministers,  who, 
running  to  his  tent,  took  these  things 
and  brought  them  to  Josue  and  all  the 
people.  Then  Josue  and  all  Israel  took 
Achan,  the  son  of  Zare,  and  all  these 
things,  his  sons  and  daughters  also,  his 
cattle  and  his  goods,  and  brought  them 
to  the  valley  of  Achor,  where  Josue  said: 
Because  thou  hast  troubled  us,  the  Lord 
trouble  thee  this  day.  And  all  Israel 
stoned  him,  and  everything  that  was 
his  was  consumed  with  fire."*  Not  less 
menacing  and  dreadful  is  what  we  read 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  concerning 
Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira. 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  we  should  be  ever  praying  for  it. 
If  is^  the  spiritual  foundation  of  all  the 
I'wtits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  so 
encouragingly  enumerated  by  St.  Paul: 

*  Josue,  vii. 


Charity,  Joy,  Peace,  Patience,  and  the 
rest.  These  Fruits,  like  the  Seven  Gifts, 
come  to  us  through  Confirmation,  and  arc 
typically  represented  by  the  silver  vessel 
of  sweetest  and  most  precious  oil  which 
the  bishop  now  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  will  presently  use. 

Every  Sacrament  has   a   special   matter 
of  its  own,  and   the  matter   suggests   to 
us    what    is    the    purpose    for    which    the 
Sacrament  has  been  instituted.    In  Con- 
firmation  the  matter  is  holy  oil,   and  we 
shall  see  that  it  is   a  special   and   most 
precious    one.     Ordinary    oil    is    not    the 
matter :   it  must  be  oil  mixed  with  balsam. 
Again,  oil  of  nuts  or  of  any  other  common 
vegetable   will    not    do:     it   must   be   the 
choicest  and  most  precious  of  all  oils — 
the   oil   of   olives.     This   oil,   mixed  with 
balsam,  is  called  chrism.    It  is  from  this 
beautiful    word    "chrism"    that    we    have 
the  holy  name  of  Christ.*     In  the  Greek 
games,  the  athletes  who  were  to  compete 
anointed    their    bodies    to    fit    themselves 
for  the  contest.    When  Isaac  was  old  and 
blind,    and    Jacob    came    to    him   for    his 
last  blessing,  the  aged  patriarch  cried  out: 
"The    smell     of     my    son     is    like     the 
smell  of  a  plentiful  field,  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed."     Perhaps,   indeed,   at  that 
moment    God    allowed    the    patriarch    of 
sweetness  and  peace  to  see  that  his  son 
Jacob,   in   the  perfume   of  his   garments, 
.was     a     type     of     the     Christ     in     the 
"anointing"    of   His  soul. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
says:  "Nor  indeed  could  any  other 
matter  than  that  of  chrism  seem  more 
appropriate  to  express  the  effects  of  this 
Sacrament."  The  substance  and  quality 
of  oil  have  most  especial  meanings  for 
Confirmation,  and  excellently  typify  its 
graces.  Oil  expresses  two  things — clean- 
liness and  a  sweetness  in  the  abundance 
of  its  outpouring.  It  suggests  to  us,  there- 
fore, the  chaste  cleanliness  of  the  soul 


*  In    Eastern   languages  the    word  "chrism" 

signifies  ointment,   or  perfume;     and  the  word 

"Christ"    signifies   a    person    who    is  perfumed 
and  anointed. 
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and  the  entrancing  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  if  we  think  of  our 
Divine  Lord  as  our  Head,  and  of  ourselves 
as  His  members,  we  see  how  appropriate 
is  the  saying  in  the  Psalms  (cxxxii,  2) 
which  has  so  often  been  applied  to  this 
Sacrament:  "Like  the  precious  ointment 
on  the  head  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard  of  Aaron,  which  ran  down  to  the 
skirt  of  his  garment."  For  our  Blessed 
Lord,  as  Head,  was  "anointed  with  the 
oil  of  gladness"  in  its  abundance  beyond 
all  others,  and  it  has  run  down  even  to 
us  of  to-day. 

There  is  furthermore  to  be  remembered 
that  this  chrism,  or  mixture  of  oil  arid 
balm,  has  been  blessed  on  a  particular 
day  and  at  a  most  solemn  moment.  The 
day  is  Holy  Thursday, — for  the  Catholic 
heart,  the  tcnderest  and  dearest  day  in 
the  whole  year.  The  bishop  alone  says 
Mass  in  the  cathedral  church  on  that 
day.  It  is  after  the  Consecration.  He  is 
surrounded  by  all  his  clergy.  The  bishop 
leaves  the  altar,  seems  to  forget  for  the 
time  being  the  adorable  majesty  of  the 
Lord  reposing  there,  and,  wearing  his 
mitre,  seats  himself  at  a  table  to  conse- 
crate (he  oils  of  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
and  Extreme  Unction.  Kvery  Catholic 
ought  to  take  pains  to  be  present  at 
these  most  impressive  ceremonies  in  his 
own  cathedral  church  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day,— if  not  every  recurring  year,  at  least 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

(Conclusion   next  week.) 


Out  of  Deep  Waters. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    KEID. 


THIC  spiritual  element  explains  the  note 
of  distinction  in  the  highest  life  and  art. 
Fra  Angclico,  preparing  to  paint,  entered 
his  eloset,  expelled  every  evil  thought, 
subdued  every  unholy  ambition,  flung 
away  anger  and  jealousy  as  one  would 
fling  away  a  club  or  dagger;  then,  with 
face  that  shone  with  the  divine  light, 
upon  his  knees  lie  painted  his  angels 
and  seraphs;  and  the  spiritual  breaking 
through  the  common  lent  a  radiant  glow 
and  an  immortal  beauty  to  his  pried'- 
pictures.  Ilillis. 
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II. 

HEN,  after  parting  a  little  later 
with  Jimmy  Byrne,  Sibyl  returned 
to  the  lodging  house  where  she 
was  a  "roomer,"  she  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  her  landlady,  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks,  wore  a  smile  in 
addressing  her. 

"  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  get  back  a  little 
earlier,  Miss  Lesgard,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
so  genial  that  Sibyl's  eyes  opened  wide  in 
surprise.  "There's  been  a  gentleman  here 
to  see  you." 

"Indeed!"  The  girl's  heart  leaped;  but 
she  endeavored  to  speak  as  if  gentle- 
men calling  to  see  her  were  events  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  "Who  was  it? — 
did  he  leave  his  name?" 

"He  left  his  card,"  Mrs.  Jones  cor- 
rected, producing  the  card  as  she  spoke. 
"He  asked  when  you  would  be  likely  to 
be  at  home';  and  when  I  told  him  that  I 
really  couldn't  say — -not  noticing  much 
the  goings  in  and  out  of  roomers, — he 
said  he  would  call  again  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  hope  of  finding  you.  He's  a  very 
fine-looking  gentleman,"  she  added,  "and 
he  came  in  a  beautiful  limousine."  'Then 
interrogatively,  after  a  pause:  "I  suppose 
you  know  him?" 

Sibyl  did  not  answer  for  a  moment, 
her  attention  being  absorbed  by  the  card 
in  her  hand,  which  bore  the  (to  her) 
altogether  unknown  name  of  "Mr.  Gerald 
Mallory";  while  beneath  was  scribbled  in 
pencil,  "From  Mrs.  Adair."  It  was  not 
until  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  t In- 
curiosity on  the  landlady's  face,  that 
she  became  aware  of  her  question,  and 
replied: 

"I  don't  know  him,  but  I  know 
lady    whose    name    he    has    writtei 
and    of    course    1    will    see    him 
returns.     Please   have  him  sent 
room." 
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Mrs.  Jones  visualized  quickly  the  small, 
shabby  room  in  the  third  story,  where 
Sibyl  slept,  ate,  and  worked;  and  there 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  impres- 
sion which  Mr.  Gerald  Mallory  had  made 
upon  her  than  her  saying: 

"If  you'd  rather  see  him  in  my  parlor, 
you  can  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  thanks!"  Sibyl  replied  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  in  which  she  struggled 
with  an  inclination  to  decline  the  use  of 
the  parlor ;  but,  visualizing  her  own  apart- 
ment as  clearly  as  Mrs.  Jones,  had  done, 
realized  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  do  so. 
"I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough,  then,  to  have  him  shown 
into  your  parlor,  and  let  me  know  when 
he  comes,"  she  went  on.  "It  will  at  least 
spare  him  mounting  three  flights  of 
stairs." 

With  a  smiling  nod,  she  herself  proceeded 
to  mount  the  stairs,  running  up  with  the 
light  step  of  long  practice;  while  Mrs. 
Jones,  watching  her  from  below,  thought 
(as  she  had  thought  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before)  that  there  was  something 
about  the  girl  curiously  out  of  accord  with 
her  evident  poverty,  —  something  which 
made  the  appearance  of  fine-looking  gentle- 
men and  limousines  not  inappropriate. 

The  limousine  in  question,  with  its 
occupant,  returned  promptly  at  the  hour 
set.  "And  Sibyl,  being  summoned,  went 
down  to  Mrs.  Jones'  parlor  with  outward 
composure,  but  inward  excitement  so 
great  that  she  was  obliged  to  pause  out- 
side the  door  for  a  minute,  to  be  sure  that 
her  hands  were  not  trembling  in  a  manner 
to  betray  her  excitement. 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  she  opened  the 
door  and  entered  the  room  which  was  the 
pride    of    Mrs.    Jones'     heart,     with    its 
tapestry-covered    furniture    and    Notting- 
ham  lace   curtains,    where    there   rose   to 
meet   her  a  young  man  who  merited  the 
^'(fhicuptive  term  which  had  been  applied 
liiru.     For   he  was    "fine-looking"    in 
every  sense,  not  only  because  of  his  hand- 
.  some,"  clear-cut    face,    and    tall,    graceful 
figure,  but  even  more  because  there  was 


set  upon  him  that  stamp  of  fineness — of 
personal  culture  and  social  distinction— 
which  not  even  the  dullest  perception 
can  mistake.  Instinctively,  Sibyl  fell 
that  he  would  be  critical  and  fastidious 
to  a  degree  in  judging  whatever  fell 
below  his  standards;  but  she  also  felt 
that  the  eyes  bent  on  her  were  kindly  as 
well  as  keen.  Certainly  his  manner  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  he  came  forward 
with  extended  hand,  and  anticipated  her 
in  speaking. 

"This  is  Miss  Lesgard?"  he  said  in  an 
extremely  well-modulated  voice.  "Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  as  your  cousin, 
Gerald  Mallory.  I  come  from  your  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Adair,  who  is  happy  beyond 
description  to  have  found  you  at  last." 

"And  I  am  happy  to  have  been  found," 
Sibyl  answered,  as  she  gave  her  hand  into 
the  cordial  clasp  of  his.  "  It  has  been  very 
lonely,  to  have  no  one  belonging  to  one — 
and  in  a  strange  country,  too." 

"  But  did  you  not  know  of  your  relatives, 
particularly  of  a  relative  so  near  as  your 
grandmother?"  the  "young  man  asked  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

She  shook  her  head. 
"No,"  she  replied.  "I  didn't '  even 
know  that  my  grandmother  was  living. 
You  see,  my  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
young;  and  my  father  never  talked  to 
me  of  her  family  after  he  told  me  that  they 
had  cast  her  off  for  marrying  him." 

"From  what  I  have  heard,  I  think  the 
casting  off  was  more  on  her  side  than  on 
that  of  the  family,"  Gerald  Mallory 
observed.  "But  we  needn't  go  into  that, 
need  we?  I  am  sure  your  grandmother  is 
quite  ready  to  forgive  whatever  there 
may  be  to  forgive:  and  I  hope  that  you 
have  the  same  good  dispositions.  It  has 
been  very  hard  on  her, — the  difficulty  of 
finding  out  whether  you  were  alive  or 
not.  She  has  been  trying  to  obtain  news 
of  you  ever  since  the  announcement  of 
your  father's  death  more  than  a  year 
ago;  but  the  inquiries  were  made  abroad, 
and  no  one  there  could  tell  what  had 
become  of  you.  At  last  it  was  learned 
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that  you  had  come  to  America,  and  then 
the  lawyers  began  advertising  here." 

"They  might  have  advertised  forever 
without  my  being  aware  of  it,"  Sibyl 
said,  "  had  not  a  friend  of  mine — a  reporter 
<m  one  of  the  newspapers — noticed  the 
advertisement  and  brought  it  to  me. 
That  was  only  yesterday  evening,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  the  lawyers 
this  morning.  They  told  me  of  my  grand- 
mother, of  whom  I  had  known  nothing 
before." 

"And  they  told  her  at  »once  of  you. 
So  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  to  find  and 
bring  you  to  her.  She  is,  you  know,  an 
invalid,  and  not  able  to  come  to  you." 

"Surely  it  is  my  place  to  go  to  her,  if 
she  wishes  to  see  me,"  Sibyl  said.  "But 
I  hardly  expected  her  to  send  for  me  so 
soon.  I  thought  that  she  would  perhaps 
want  further  proof  of  my  identity." 

"  I  don't  think  that  she  has  the  faintest 
doubt  of  your  identity,"  the  young  man 
said,  smiling.  "The  sight  of  your  mother's 
miniature  was  enough  for  her.  She  is 
only  anxious  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Will  you  go  to  her?" 

"  Imrriediately  do  you  mean?" 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  window, 
through  which  the  luxurious  limousine 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  house 
could  be  perceived. 

".She  has  sent  her  car  for  you,"  he  said; 
"and  I  am  sure  that  she  is  counting  the 
minutes  until  I  bring  you  to  her." 

"Then  we  must  not  keep  her  waiting 
longer,"  the  girl  said  quickly.  "I  will 
put  on  my  outdoor  things  and  be  ready 
in  a  moment." 

She  was  out  of  the  door  like  a  flash 
a,  she  spoke;  and  Gerald  Mallory,  gazing 
at  the  door  through  which  she  had 
vanished,  said  to  himself  that  Mrs.  Adair 
would  surely  be  pleased  with  the  grand- 
daughter he  was  about  to  bring  to  her. 

Having  been  informed  of  the  amount 
of  Mrs.  Adair's  fortune,  Sibyl  was  not 
surprised  by  the  stateliness  of  the 
house  before  which  the  smoothly  speeding 


car  paused,  after  a  run  which  carried 
it  into  the  exclusive  region  of  stately 
mansions  in  the  upper  part  of  Man- 
hattan. But,  owing  to  her  sudden  tran-' 
sition  from  Mrs.  Jones'  lodging  house, 
she  could  not  resist  a  sense  of  awe 
at  the  magnificence  when  the  great, 
carved  door  was  opened  by  a  butler  as 
impressive  as  his  surroundings.  Dim 
and  rich,  the  splendid  house  stretched 
before  her ;  and  she  had  a  sense  of  unreality 
as  intense  as  if  she  had  stepped  into  a 
fairy  tale  when  she  entered  it  by  Gerald 
Mallory's  side.  She.  heard  the  servant 
saying  in  a  deferential  tone,  that  Mrs. 
Adair  had  sent  down  word  that  Mr. 
Mallory  and  Miss  L~esgard  were  to  be 
shown  up  without  any  delay  when  they 
arrived;  and  she  heard  the  reply  of  her 
companion:  "Very  well,  Jervis.  I'll  take 
Miss  Lesgard  up  at  once.  You  needn't 
bother  to  announce  us." 

But  the  sense  of  unreality  persisted; 
and  it  was  like  one  in  a  dream  that  she 
mounted  the  broad,  velvet-carpeted  stairs, 
passed  along  a  picture-hung  corridor, 
and  finally  paused  with  her  guide  before 
a  door,  at  which  he  knocked  lightly  and 
then  opened  immediately,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  in  a  tone  of  boyish  gaiety: 

"Here  we  are,  Cousin  Teresa!  I've 
fetched  her  this  time!" 

"Bring  her  in,  Gerald, — bring  her  in!" 
an  eager  voice  answered. 

And  when  Gerald,  turning  with  a  smile 
to  the  girl  beside  him,  took  her  arm  and 
led  her  into  the  room,  she  saw  a  tall, 
slender  figure,  clad  in  a  silk  ntglige,  rise 
from  the  depths  of  a  great  easy-chair,  and 
hold  wide-open  arms  out  to  her.  A  moment 
later  the  arms  had  closed  about  her,  and 
she  was  held  in  a  motherly  embrace  against 
the  silken  covered  breast,  while  soft  lips 
were  pressing  kisses  on  her  face. 

"My  child!  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
I  have  found  you  at  last!"  a  gentle  voice 
was  murmuring.  "I  had  almost  given  up 
hope  of  ever  finding  you,  and  I  have  been 
so  happy,  so  happy  ever  since  my  attor- 
neys telephoned  about  your  visit  this 
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morning!  God  is  very  good  to  bring  my 
Helen's  daughter  to  me  after  all  these 
years!  Come  and  let  me  look  at  you." 

Sibyl,  conscious  of  being  a  little  breath- 
less, felt  herself  drawn  toward  a  window, 
where  her  face  was  turned  to  the  light, 
and  where  she  was  presently  able  to 
return  the  scrutiny  bent  upon  her. 

What  she  saw  was  a  woman  of  fragile 
delicacy  of  aspect,  whose  thin,  eager 
face  bore  the  impress  of  an  intensely 
sensitive  spirit,  whom  ill  health,  together 
with  time  and  trouble,  had  evidently 
robbed  of  the  loveliness  which  had  once 
been  hers;  but  whose  violet  eyes  still 
retained  their  beauty,  and  were  just  now 
full  of  eager,  pathetic  brightness  as  she 
searched  the  young  face  before  her  for 
some  trace  of  resemblance  to  the  daughter 
she  had  lost  so  long  ago.  But  it  was 
clear  that  she  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
this  resemblance;  for  a  slight  shade 
gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she  said  gently: 

"You  are  very  beautiful,  my  dear;  but 
you  are  not  in  the  least  like  your  mother. 
I  had  hoped  that  you  might  be." 

' '  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  I  am  not  like  her," 
Sibyl  said  regretfully.  "I  have  always 
been  very  sorry  for  it  myself, — she  was 
so  lovely." 

"Not  more  lovely  than  you  are,"  the 
gentle  voice  told  her  kindly:  "only 
different.  Naturally  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  likeness  to  her.  But  it  does 
not  really  matter.  All  that  matters  is 
that  you  are  her  daughter,  and  that  I 
am  grateful  —  ah,  so  grateful — to  have 
you  at  last!  Of  course  you  understand 
that  I  am  going  to  take  possession  of 
you,  —  that  you  are  to  come  and  live 
with  me?" 

"Oh,  you  are  very  kind!"  the  girl 
murmured.  "I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so." 
And  then,  with  an  impulse  of  candor, 
she  added  quickly:  "  If  you  are  grateful  for 
finding  me,  how  grateful  do  you  think 
that  /am?  I  have  been  very  poor  and 
very  lonely;  and  it  seems  almost  too 
wonderful  to  be  true— that  I  should  find 


a  grandmother,  and  such  a  grandmother 
as  you!" 

"God  has  been  very  good  in  letting  us 
find  each  other,"  Mrs.  Adair  said;  while 
her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  partly 
of  happiness,  and  partly  of  pain  for  the 
past.  "It  wrings  my  heart  to  think  that 
you  have  been  poor  and  lonely.  But  you 
shall  never  be  either  poor  or  lonely  again ; 
shall  she,  Gerald?" 

She  turned  around  as  she  spoke;  but 
it  was  to  face  an  empty  room.  Gerald 
Mallory  had  quietly  departed. 

"It  was  like  him  to  efface  himself  when 
he  thought  that  we  had  no  longer  any 
need  of  him,"  Mrs.  Adair  said,  when  she 
had  gone  back  to  her  deep,  luxurious 
chair,  and  Sibyl  was  sitting  beside  her  in 
another  chair.  "Gerald  was  always  like 
that — exquisitely  considerate.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  a  comfort  he  has  been  to  me 
since  my  son  died — when  I  would  have 
been  so  sadly  alone  in  the  world  but  for 
him.  He  has  filled  a  son's  place  in  my 
life;  and  I  can  never  forget  it."  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added 
significantly:  "There  are  not  many  people 
who  in  his  place  would  have  been  so 
sincerely  glad  as  he  was  at  the  news  that 
you  were  found." 

"I  suppose  not,"  Sibyl  agreed.  "But 
he  seems  to  be,  as  you  say,  sincerely 
glad  on  your  account.  Is  he"  very  nearly 
.related  to  you?" 

"His  mother  was  my  cousin,  and  we 
loved  each  other  like  sisters.  After  her 
death  his  father  married  again ;  and 
Gerald  has  turned  more  and  more  to  Ine, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  own 
family,  caused  by  difference  of  religion." 

"Ah!"  Sibyl  caught  her  breath.  "He 
is  then — 

"A  Catholic  like  his  mother.  But  his 
father  is  a  Protestant,  and  so  is  his 
stepmother." 

There  was  another  pause,  in  which  each 
felt  the  presence  of  something  electrical 
in  the  atmosphere.  "I  am  come,"  said 
Our  Lord,  "not  to  send  peace  upon  earth 
but  a  sword";  and  in  all  ages  the  sword 
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of  religious  difference  and  religious  strife 
has  divided  the  children  of  men,  has  set 
son  against  father,  and  daughter  against 
mother,  as  had  been  the  case  in  this 
household,  where  the  memory  of  the  old 
breach,  the  old  tragical  division,  rose 
now  between  the  two  who  had  so  recently 
found  each  other.  Suddenly  Sibyl  spoke. 

"  In  taking  me  into  your  life,"  she  said 
abruptly,  "are  you  not  afraid  of  the  same 
lack  of  sympathy  from  difference  of  relig- 
ion as  that  of  which  you  speak  in  the 
Mallory  family?  You  know  I  am  not  a 
Catholic." 

"I  did  not  know  it,"  Mrs.  Adair 
answered;  "but  I  have  feared  that  you 
might  not  be.  And  yet  your  mother — 

"My  mother  came  back  to  the  Church 
before  she  died,  yes,"  Sibyl  said.  "But 
she  had  not  educated  me  as  a  Catholic; 
and  after  her  death  my  father  was,  if 
ible,  less  inclined  to  that  religion  than 
before.  He  said  that  she  had  renounced 
him  on  her  deathbed,  and  he  never  forgave 
those  who  made  her  do  it." 

With  an  expression  of  intense  pain 
Mrs.  Adair  looked  at  the  girl,  who  was 
regarding  her  with  a  reflection  of  her 
father's  feeling  in  her  eyes. 

"I   understand,"    quietly   observed    the 

woman   whom    sorrow  had  taught   much. 

"  It    was,   I    suppose,   a    natural    attitude 

on    his    part.     Then   he   brought    you   up 

what?" 

"As  a  free-thinker,  an  agnostic,  one  who 
gives  allegiance  to  no  creed,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Ah,  poor  child!"  It  was  an  involun- 
tary exclamation;  and,  with  an  equally 
involuntary  gesture,  the  hand  of  the 
speaker  was  laid  on  the  young  shoulder, 
as  if  with  an' instinct  of  protection.  "You 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  life,  and 
by  those  who  should  have  given  you 
different  weapons  with  which  to  meet  it," 
the  soft  voice  went  on.  "But  don't 
be  afraid  that  in  coming  to  me  you  will 
come  to  strife  in  any  form.  I  have  learned 
that  nothing  is  ever  gained,  and  that 
irreparable  harm  may  be  done,  by  pressing 


even  sacred  things  upon  one  who  is 
unwilling  to  receive  them.  They  shall 
not  be  pressed  on  you,  I.  promise  that. 
You  shall  be  left  absolutely  free  in  your 
opinions.  But  I  shall  pray  unceasingly 
that  faith  may  be  given  you;  and""  if 
it  is  given,  you  will  not  close  your  eyes 
to  it,  I  trust." 

"I  have  never  consciously  closed  my 
eyes  to  anything,"  Sibyl  told  her,  a  little 
proudly.  "I  was  always  taught  to  face 
the  truth,  whatever  it  might  be." 

"There  could  be  no  better  teaching, 
so  far  as  it  goes,"  Mrs.  Adair  said. 
"It  is  settled,  then,  that  you  will  come 
to  me  at  once,  without  fear  of  friction 
on  the  religious  question.  And  I  hope 
and  believe  that  we  shall  be  very  happy 
together." 

"I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  happy," 
Sibyl  said,  with  a  glance  around  the 
beautiful,  luxurious  room,  which  sym- 
bolized the  immense  change  that  had  come 
over  her  life;  "and  I  shall  do  all  that  I 
possibly  can  to  make  you  happy.  Do  you 
think  —  do  you  really  think  you  will  like 
me?"  she  asked  wistfully.  "It  would  be 
tragical  if  you  found  that  you  didn't, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Adair  laughed,  and  with  the  laugh 
all  tension  relaxed. 

"  Nothing  so  tragical  is  likely  to  come  to 
pass,"  she  answered.  "I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  shall  not  only  like  you,  but  very 
dearly  love  you." 

(To  be  continued.) 


EITHER  we  have  an  immortal  soul  or 
we  have  not.  If  we  have  not,  we  are 
beasts  —  the  first  and  wisest  of  beasts,  it 
may  be,  but  still  true  beasts.  We  shall 
differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind, 
just  as  the  elephant  differs  from  the  slug. 
But  by  the  concession  of  all  the  material- 
ists of  all  the  schools,  or  almost  all,  we 
are  not  of  the  same  kind  as  beasts,  and 
this  also  we  may  say  from  our  own  con- 
sciousness. Therefore,  methinks,  it  must 
l.c  the  possession  of  the  soul  within  us 
that  makes  the  difference.  —  Coleridge. 
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Ave!  Patria! 


Mother  de  la  Fare. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


(July,  1916.) 
XjQE  will  not  stand  and  quiver 

When  stern  alarms  are  tolled: 
The  West  is  still  the  giver 
Of  mighty  men  and  gold. 

Unbroken  by  the  terror 

Of  dark  things  underground, 

Unshaken  by  the  error 

That  in  our  guides  we  found, 

We  come  to  claim  our  fitness 
This  hour  of  need  at  hand, 

And  call  the  Lord  to  witness 
How  we  have  loved  this  land. 

Not  to  the  foeman's  hatred 
Has  our  bright  banner  bowed, 

But  to  the  wretch  who  catered 
When  Evil  led  the  crowd. 

We  watched  those  white  stars  waving 
Above  the  brood  of  Cain, 

And  felt  the  bitter  craving 
For  righteousness  in  vain. 

And,  by  the  blood  that  watered 
The  homesteads  of  our  race 

When  prison  pillars  tottered, 
We  will  not  brook  disgrace. 

Cheered  by  the  hope  of  woman, 
Upheld  by  men  who  dare, 

Our  standard's  sacred  omen 
Shall  rise  above  despair. 


TIME  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
human  life  —  for  what  is  pleasure  after 
the  departure  of  time?  —  and  the  most 
consolatory,  since  pain,  when  pain  has 
passed,  is  nothing.  Time  is  the  wheel- 
track  in  which  we  roll  on  toward  eternity. 
In  its  progress  there  is  a  ripening  power; 
and  it  ripens  us  the  more,  and  the  more 
powerfully,  when  we  duly  estimate  it. 
Listen  to  its  voice;  do  not  waste  it,  but 
regard  it  as  the  highest  finite  good,  in 
which  all  finite  things  are  resolved. 

—Von  Humboldt. 


II. — THE  SISTER  OF  THE  BLESSED  SAC- 
RAMENT. 

THE  fugitives  made  their  way  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  where  they  were 
met  by  'Mademoiselle  de  la  Fare's  con- 
fessor. He  said  Mass  for  them,  Madeleine 
receiving  Holy  Communion;  then  the 
good  Chevalier  escorted  his  niece  to  the 
conventual  door,  where  he  took  leave  of 
her,  and  Mother  Marie  des  Anges-,  sur- 
rounded by  the  community,  waited  to 
receive  her.  It  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
fervent  aspirant  that,  she  saw  the  figure 
of  the  venerable  superior  in  an  aureola 
of  light;  but,  in  the  peculiar  grace  of 
her  vocation,  everything  connected  with 
her  consecration  to  the  Adorable  Kucha- 
rist  had  thus  appeared  to  her  in  a 
heavenly  radiance. 

Madame  la  Marquise,  informed  of 
Madeleine's  flight  by  the  members  of  her 
household,  could  not  and  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  She  could  scarcely  believe  even 
the  Chevalier  when,  like  the  true  and 
loyal  gentleman  that  he  was,  he  came  to 
inform  her  that  he  had  escorted  Madeleine 
to  the  convent.  Chivalrously,  he  took 
•  upon  himself  the  blame  of  her  evasion. 
Words  fail  to  express  the  mother's  indig- 
nation and  fury.  Never  had  she  been  so 
insulted;  and  by  her  own  most  loved 
child,  and  a  daughter!  Refusing  to  listen 
to  pleading,  refusing  to  be  pacified,  she 
left  Bollene  at  once,  and  for  a  whole  year 
could  not  be  induced  to  set  foot  in  her 
own  house  again.  Madeleine  feared  that 
the  estrangement  would  be  forever,  and 
the  time  of  her  postulancy  was  a  time  of 
very  great  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  heart. 
She  was  homesick,  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
her  mother,  and  crucified  by  the  pain  of 
having  wounded  her  irrevocably  and 
caused  disruption  and  confusion  in  the 
home.  At  the  same  time,  the  machinery 
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of  the  life  took  hold  of  her,  and  she 
found  herself  in  conflict  with  the  hard- 
nesses and  sacrifices  of  poverty  in  practice, 
and  the  instant  exactions  of  continuous 
obedience. 

To  a  young  woman  flattered  and  petted 
as  Madeleine  had  been,  accustomed  to 
deference  and  to  the  pleasant  and  gracious 
ways  of  refined  society;  accustomed,  too, 
of  latter  years  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
personal  freedom  and  independence,  the 
nursery  stages  of  the  religious  life  were' 
more  than  trying.  She  wguld  sometimes 
escape  to  the  tower,  and  weep  scalding 
tears  as  she  gazed  away  to  the  Chateau 
of  Bollene,  where  she  had  been  so  happy 
and  so  much  loved.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
strong  temptations,  and  of  the  trials  and 
humiliations  which  she  was  not  spared, 
she  clung  single-heartedly  to  Him  for 
whom  alone  she  had  come.  And  many  a 
time  she  was  conscious  of  His  presence, 
standing,  as  He  does  in  some  divine  page 
of  the  Gospel,  above  the  tormented  child 
whom  the  spirit  of  evil,  after  cruelly 
torturing  him,  has  cast  down  at  length, 
half  dead  with  suffering,  before  the  merci- 
ful feet  of  Christ.  Madeleine  de  la  Fare 
never  fell  down,  desperate  or  disheartened, 
to  implore  His  succor;  but  she  knew  that 
He  was  there, — really  there,  as  He  was 
in  Galilee,  stooping  to  help  her,  and  lifting 
her  by  the  hand.  She  grew  to  know  that 
He  is  unconquerable  in  battle,  and  that 
He  holds  the  citadels  of  the  heart  un- 
yieldingly against  all  enemies.  She  could 
look  back  now  even  upon  her  years 
of  worldliness,  and  know  that  without 
fighting,  without  even  speaking,  as  victor 
He  had  triumphantly  swept  the  fields  and 
never  lost  a  day. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  of  postulancy 
she  was  able  to  ask  for  the  holy  habit, 
and  to  receive  it  with  the  greatest  happi- 
ness and  security,  but,  most  of  all,  with 
entire  and  perfect  confidence,  the  bound- 
less assurance  of  love.  The  day  was  the 
28th  of  September,  1775,  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  ceremony,  as  she  stood, 
flower-crowned,  before  the  altar,  the  very 


words  were  sung  that  epitomized  her 
faith:  " Regnum  mundi  et  omne  ornatum 
s&culi  contempsi  proffer  amorem  Domini 
mei  Jesu  Christi:  quern  vidi,  quern  atnavi, 
in  quo  confidi." 

The  year  of  novitiate  passed  in  great 
fervor.  A  story  is  told  of  how  the  novices, 
eager  for  mortification,  decided  among 
themselves  to  take  only  as  much  food  as 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  alive;  and, 
their  mistress  not  noticing  at  first  what 
was  happening  around  her,  Madeleine 
presently  fell  seriously  sick.  When  the 
cause  of  her  weakness  was  discovered,  she 
was  condemned  to  eat,  as  a  penance,  a 
large  piece  of  dry  bread  every  day, 
besides  her  portion  at  table.  Apart  from 
this  intemperate  zeal,  the  novice  did  really 
make  steady  and  continuous  advance  in 
virtue.  Out  of  humility,  she  never  spoke 
of  her  family;  yet  that  very  year 
her  brother  Gabriel  was  affianced  to  Fran- 
Coise  de  Caraman  (whose  mother  was  a 
Princesse  de  Chimay),  and  the  alliance 
was  so  pleasing  to  the  royal  family  that 
they  desired  to  witness  the  contract,  which 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  Of  equal  or  greater  interest 
to  Madeleine  was  the  elevation  of  her 
second  brother,  Anne  Henri,  to  the  sub- 
diaconate.  The  young  man  was  austere 
and  studious,  and  had  already  received  a 
rich  living  from  his  great-uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bernis.  Everything  about  iiim 
gave  promise  of  a  remarkable  career. 

The  novice  Sister,  buried  in  her  cloister 
at  Bollene,  was  entirely  remote  from  the 
brilliant  doings  of  her  relatives.  The  only 
members  of  the  family  who  had  been 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  her  "vestition" 
were  the  Chevalier,  her  uncle,  with  her  two 
young  sisters,  Adelaide  and  Marguerite 
Marie;  but  she  was  content  to  be  left 
alone,  ever  happy  and  happier  with  her 
Pearl  of  great  price  which  she  had  found, — 
her  hidden  treasure  of  the  Eucharist. 

During    the    course    of    this    year    of 
novitiate,  however,  the  Marquise  returned 
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to  Bollene  and  consented  to  visit  her  poor 
fugitive.  Madeleine — or,  rather,  Sister  of 
the  Heart  of  Mary,  as  she  was  called  in 
religion — came  to  the  parlor  to  meet  her, 
modest  and  outwardly  calm,  but  she  was 
prepared  for  a  tempest.  She  was  wrong: 
the  mother  merely  extended  her  hand, 
which  the  daughter  kissed  with  great 
humility  and  reverence;  and,  after  this 
respectful  formality  was  accomplished, 
both  began  quietly  to  shed  tears.  But 
there  was  no  bitterness  or  anger  in  the  • 
mother's  grief;  and,  before  leaving,  she 
was  able  to  assure  the  child  of  her 
unfailing  affection  and  of  her  resignation 
to  the  divine  will. 

Thus    consoled    by    Him    who    changes 
hearts,    Madeleine   gave   herself   up   more 
and    more    to    the    single    and    undivided 
thought     of    His     love,     endeavoring     to 
prepare  herself  as  best  she  could  for  the 
solemn  day  of  her  profession,  and  detach- 
ing herself  more  and  more  from  all  created 
things.    Few  details  remain  of  her  year  of 
probation,  but    the   general    statement  is 
made  that  her  mistress,  seeing  in  her  the 
promise  of  unusual  virtues,  subjected  her 
to    greater   trials.     On    the    feast    of    St. 
Michael,  one  of  the  great  patrons  of  the 
Order,  Madeleine  was  to  make  her  vows. 
Her  parents  were  not  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  this  was  a  keen  sorrow  to  the 
poor  Sister;    but  the  good  Chevalier,  her 
staunch  friend  through  life,  and  her  two 
sisters  were  with  her  as  before.    If 'there 
is  any  act  holy,  and  solemn  as  death,  it 
is  this  one.    The  candidate,  lying  in  the 
choir,  feet  toward  the  altar,  eyes  closed, 
and    hands    crossed    on     the    breast,    is 
covered  with  the  pall  and  sprinkled  with 
holy   water,    while    the    De    Projundis    is 
sung.      But    it    is    to    the    world    alone 
she  dies;    and  presently  at  the   voice  of 
the   celebrant,    "Surge,   qua  dormis,"   she 
rises   up    to    hear   the    glorious    words    of 
the    Church    speaking    her    resurrection: 
"Christ,    who   has   purchased   us   by    His 
Blood,  live    in   us;    Christ,   who    deigned 
to   die  for  us,   reign   in   us;     Christ,   who 
endured  the  shame  of  the   Cross  for  us, 


be  glorified  in  us.  To  Him  alone  be 
honor,  power,  glory,  benediction  for 
evermore.  Amen." 

Madeleine  had  prepared  by  prayer  and 
the  profound  recollection  of  retreat  for 
this  day,  which  was  to  be  the  consum- 
mation of  her  first  espousals.  But  it 
pleased  Him  who  had  endured  "the 
shame  of  the  Cross"  that  she  should  be 
with  Him,  even  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
by  a  great  public  humiliation.  Ecclesi- 
astical regulations  of  the  time  did  not 
permit  novices  in  cloistered  Orders  to  pro- 
nounce their  vows  until  their  dowry  had 
been  paid  in  full.  The  wealth  and  gener- 
osity of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  as  well 
as  his  high,  unsullied  honor,  should  have 
protected  his  daughter.  He  himself  had 
provided  handsomely  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  ceremony  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  had  instructed  his 
agent  to  see  that  the  dowry  was  paid  in 
due  time.  This  the  agent  failed  to  do; 
and  the  presiding  bishop,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  the 
attendance  of  all  the  nobility  of  the 
countryside,  refused  'to  complete  the  cere- 
mony. In  vain  the  community  begged 
him  to  continue:  he  remained  obdurate, 
and  the  Sister  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
without  making  her  vows.  She  felt  the 
affront  to  her  family  as  only  a  person  of 
noble  birth  and  delicate  breeding  could 
have  felt  it;  but  her  soul  was  so  united 
to  God  and  so  wholly  attached  to 
Him  that  she  remained  in  peace;  and, 
the  unfortunate  agent  having  at  length 
performed  his  duty,  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
fession was  completed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Sister  made  her 
solemn  perpetual  vows  as  the  custom  is 
in  the  Order. 

For  five  years  after  this  she  remained 
in  the  novitiate,  literally  buried  in  its 
obscurity;  and  she  asked  for  nothing 
better,  having  given  herself  wholly  to 
Christ,  and  desiring  to  live  for  Him  and 
with  Him  alone.  He  who  being  God 
made  Himself  man,  and  being  man  made 
Himself  bread,  drew  her  to  desire  to 
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imitate  Him  in  the  concealment  of  His 
glory  and  in  His  nothingness,  especially 
in  that  adorable  secret  of  the  mystery  to 
which  she  had  consecrated  her  life  in 
service  and  in  adoration.  Even  after 
Sister  Heart  of  Mary  had  attained  her 
full  rank  and  standing  in  the  community, 
she  was  kept  in  the  background  and  de- 
voted to  unimportant  employments.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  exalted  position  of 
her  family  was  the  reason  for  this:  her 
superiors  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  give 
her  preference. 

A  few  of  her  Sisters  deemed  her  proud, 
not  believing  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
a  De  la  Fare  and  to  be  anything  else. 
They  were  far  from  the  truth.  The  De 
la  Fares  had  character  and  stood  for  the 
right,  and  for  loyalty  to  God  and  the 
King;  but  in  the  tall,  white-veiled  Sister, 
with  her  serious  face  and  gentle  mien, 
there  were  no  pretensions  of  any  kind. 
By  nature  she  would  have  had  much  of 
what  the  French  call  fierte, — not  pride 
exactly,  but  self-esteem,  self-respect,  the 
consciousness  of  a  noble  and  upright  pur- 
pose in  all  things;  it  is  not  a  bad  quality, 
and  many  a  godly  father  has  been  glad  to 
find  it  in  the  honor  of  his  sons  and  the 
purity  of  his  daughters.  But  Madeleine 
de  la  Fare  had  bowed  even  this  crest-like 
endowment  to  the  lowliness  of  Him  who 
desires  us  to  be  "meek  and  humble  of 
heart."  She  had  found  rest  to  her  soul 
in  this  abasement  as  the  Speaker  of  eternal 
truth  has  promised  it. 

One  keen  trial  of  her  religious  life 
remains  on  record.  Mother  Marie  des 
Angcs,  whom  she  loved  and  venerated, 
having  passed  to  her  reward,  a  new 
superior  was  appointed,  —  an  excellent 
person  and  exemplary  religious,  with 
whom,  nevertheless,  Sister  Heart  of  Mary 
found  herself  in  extreme  antipathy;  the 
new  superior  being  repellent  to  her  in 
voice,  manner,  character,  education,  mind, 
and,  in  fact,  at  all  points.  She  suffered 
intensely,  having  to  combat  a  positive 
aversion  toward  this  personality,  with 
whom  she  was  in  daily  contact.  The  older 


religious  realized  the  dislike  and  deplored 
it,  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  it;  yet 
Sister  Heart  of  Mary  never  failed  in  the 
smallest  duty  of  submission,  obedience, 
respect,  and  deference.  At  length  so  much 
good  will  was  brought  by  each  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  that  a  genuine  affec- 
tion and  esteem  sprang  up  between  these 
two  souls,  so  different  from  each  other, 
and  yet  both  so  full  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  virtue. 

In  1786  Madeleine  lost  her  brother 
Gabriel.  It  was  a  great  sorrow,  for  he 
was  barely  seven-and-thirty,  in  the  prime 
of  health  and  success;  and,  although  a 
soldier,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian 
and  profound  believer,  which  can  be 
said  of  few  men  of  his  age  and  day. 
He  left  a  son — a  young  lad — to  inherit 
his  name  and  honors.  Almost  immediately 
after,  it  was  reported  that  the  King, 
Louis  XVI.,  had  desired  to  appoint  Mon- 
seigneur  Anne  Henri  de  la  Fare  as  tutor 
to  the  Dauphin.  The  plan  was  frustrated 
by  the  opposition  of  powerful  enemies; 
and  the  King,  persisting  in  his  wish  to 
honor  him,  named  the  young  prelate 
Bishop  of  Nancy. 

Henri  de  la  Fare  was  thirty-five  years 
old.  He  had  shown  judgment,  firmness, 
independence  of  spirit;  and,  if  he  was 
attached  to  the  throne,  he  was  still,  and 
much  more,  attached  to  the  Church. 
Already  he  had  been  drawn  into  public 
difficulties,  for  he  spoke  his  mind  and 
feared  no  man.  When  preaching  before 
the  King,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  most 
wretched  and  pitiable  and  demanded 
redress;  and  Louis  was  too  great  a  man 
to  resent  this  apostolic  liberty.  Before 
the  States,  Monseigneur  de  la  Fa.re  spoke 
for  justice  and  moderation;  so  that  the 
historian  Michaud  has  been  able  to  say 
that  this  wise  churchman  and  his  col- 
leagues received  testimonials  of  satisfac- 
tion from  each  of  the  Three  Orders 
(clergy,  nobility,  and  tiers-Mat — the  mass 
of  the  people),— "a  thing  without  ex- 
ample in  that  day." 
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If  Madeleine  could  have  been  proud  of 
anything,  she  might  have  begun  now  to 
be  proud  of  the  brave  man  and  zealous 
shepherd   of   souls   who    was     Bishop     of 
Nancy.     She    could    not    but    follow    the 
vicissitudes    of    his    career    with    interest. 
More  and  more,  as  for  each  of  them  the 
glory   of   God   and   Christ's   reign   in    the 
Church  grew  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, they  drew,  nearer  together  and  their 
desires  converged  to  one  same  end.    They 
were  never  more  closely  united  than  when 
the  struggle  raged  which  terminated  in  the 
suppression  of  religious  Orders  in  France. 
Meanwhile,   on   the  night  between   the 
1 5th    and    i6th    of    October,     1788,    the 
superior  of  the  Monastery  of  Bollene  was 
found   lying   on   the   floor   of   the    choir, 
unconscious,    having    fallen    gloriously    at 
her  post  of  duty — in  adoration  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament — after  many  years  of 
faithful  and  devoted  service.    In  the  midst 
of    their    grief,  the    Sisters    realized    the 
necessity  of  proceeding  immediately  to  an 
election;     and,    much   to   the   surprise   of 
many,   the  ballots   brought   the   name   of 
one  who   had    always    been  among  them 
silent,  modest,  and  obscure:    Sister  Heart 
of    Mary.     There   was   no    understanding 
between   the    Sisters,    yet   the    only    vote 
that  was  not  for  her  was  her  own.    Her 
amazement  at  the  outcome  of  the  election 
was  beyond  words;  and,  like  a  gieat  and 
holy   Pontiff  in   our  own   day,   and   at   a 
greater  honor,   her  answer  was  complete 
dumbness  and  tears.  But  she  was  so  accus- 
tomed   to    look    immediately    to    God    in 
perfect  abandonment,  and  so  deep-rooted 
was  her  confidence  in  Him,  that,  the  first 
shock  over,  she  stood  upright  beneath  her 
burden;    and  the  community,   astounded 
once    at    the    phenomenon    of    her    unan- 
imous election,  were  astounded  a  second 
time  at  the  calmness   and  self-possession 
with  which  she  entered  upon  her  onerous 
duties. 

The  day,  outside  the  monastery,  was 
dark  enough:  trouble  and  unrest  every- 
where; stifled  murmurings  of  the  lower 
classes  growing  audible,  and  bursting  forth 


frequently  into  howling  and  imprecations; 
disorder  in  the  government  and  its  bodies; 
hatred  of  God  and  hatred  of  religion,  a 
result  of  the  impiety  of  demagogues;  the 
throne  tottering;  prelates  and  clergy 
threatened  and  subjected  to  vexations  of 
every  kind,  not  because  of  their  ancient 
privileges  (though  these  were  hurled  in 
their  teeth),  but  because  their  enemies 
desired  to  see  the  Church  wiped  out  of 
existence  and  the  name  of  Christ  oblit- 
erated. Luther,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire, 
had  sowed,  and  France  was  reaping. 

Within  .the.  convent  walls  of  Bollene 
were  peace  and  order -under  a  wise  and 
firm  and  charitable  government.  The 
place  must  have  been  an  oasis  for  the  eyes 
of  God  to  rest  upon.  Perfect  fervor,  per- 
fect regularity,  the  bell  calling  for  exercise 
after  exercise  as  in  the  most  tranquil  and 
smiling  of  prospects.  Unceasingly,  day 
and  night,  the  adorers  succeeded  one 
another  before  Him  who  likewise  watches 
in  all  seasons  and  in  all  ages,  in  fair 
weather  and  storm  time;  and  the  holy 
watchword  of  the  Sisters  rang  hour  after 
hour,  as  they  kissed  upon  their  arm  the 
silver  shield  with  the  gloried  monstrance: 
"Praised  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  altar." 

The  Bishop  of  Nancy  had  need  of  all 
his  fortitude,  and  of  the  strength  his  Lord 
and  Master  gave  him.  It  may  be  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  helped  to  uphold  his  arms. 
But  as  he  was  powerful  in  battle  and  a 
formidable  adversary,  greater  and  deadlier 
blows  were  aimed  at  him.  Twice  he  had 
stood  up  before  the  legislative  body  which 
styled  itself  Constituante,  and  which  was 
already  beginning  to  seize  church  property 
and  to  buffet  religious  organizations,  to 
declare  in  no  half  terms  that  the  Church 
had  the  right  to  exist  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  that  religious  Orders  and 
Congregations  were  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  selfsame  rights.  Henri  de  la 
Fare  had  the  honor  of  standing  with  the 
famous  Abbe  Maury  against  the  bitter 
hatred  and  rage  of  Barnave.  And  he  rose 
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again,  one  of  the  only  really  manly 
and  fearless  voices  in  France,  to  protest 
solemnly  that  the  Roman,  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic faith  was,  and  should  be,  confessed 
and  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  land. 
He  made  this  motion  repeatedly,  in- 
sistently, refusing  to  relinquish  what,  as 
bishop  and  priest  and  man,  he  held  with 
his  life  breath.  But  the  motion  was 
fought,  tooth  and  nail,  repulsed  and 
defeated  at  last  by  the  Assembly;  and 
the  declaration  was  further  made  that  all 
religious  Orders  and  Congregations  were, 
and  would  remain,  suppressed  throughout 
the  country.  (February  13,  1790.) 

Mother  de  la  Fare  had  been  sixteen 
months  superior  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
She  first  thanked  God  for  the  magnificent 
courage  of  her  brother;  then  she  placed 
herself  and  community  under  the  special 
patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  Saint 
Alary,  Queen  of  France,  and  so  much 
loved  in  la  doulce  terre  of  the  ancient 
days  and  faith;  Queen  of  the  Order, 
too,  and  signally  the  Mother  of  all  souls 
dedicated  to  Christ.  Humanly  speaking, 
Mother  de  la  Fare  had  not  much  hope; 
nevertheless,  she  addressed  a  firm  and 
dignified  petition  to  the  Assemble 
Nationale  in  favor  of  the  Institute  of  the 
'Blessed  Sacrament,  demanding  its  preser- 
vation, and  continuance  of  abode  in  the 
monastery  belonging  to  it.  This  docu- 
ment, signed  by  the  entire  community, 
was  presented  officially  to  the  Assembly 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nancy.  It  was  but 
one  of  many  similar  requests;  yet  this 
almost  unanimous  action  of  the  religious 
bodies  did  but  incense  and  enrage  the 
persecutors  more. 

In  May,  the  trials  of  Bollene  began. 
There  were  continuous  and  annoying  visi- 
tations of  officials;  interrogations  regard- 
ing the  private  affairs  of  the  community; 
inventories,  inspections,  and  measurement 
of  buildings;  whilst  the  low  populace 
derided  and  made  great  sport  of  the 
condemned  religious  by  shouting  ribald 
and  offensive  so-called  patriotic  songs 
under  their  windows,  Pelegates  from  the 


revolutionary  tribunals  appeared  at  every 
convent  in  the  land,  to  inform  the  inmates 
that  the  nation  had  freed  them  and  that 
they  might  leave  at  their  pleasure.  To 
their  amazement,  scarcely  anybody  left. 
A  census  taken  shows  that  of  the  80,000 
nuns  in  French  cloisters  at  the  time,  a 
scant  600  returned  to  their  families,  and 
these  more  through  fear  of  their  liberators 
than  through  desire  of  freedom.  Most 
of  them  continued  to  lead  holy  and 
edifying  lives  in  the  world.  Postulants 
kept  coming  to  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  novices  asked  to  make 
their  profession,  as  though  no  trouble 
were  brewing  around  them. 

Mother  de  la  Fare's  term  of  office 
expired  in  1791,  but  she  was  re-elected 
without  question;  for,  besides  that  under 
her  government  the  Order  had  flourished 
and  rejoiced,  it  was  felt  that,  for  many 
reasons,  she  alone  was  capable  of  meeting 
satisfactorily  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
and  perils  of  the  times.  The  year  was  a 
sad  one  for  her.  She  lost  her  father,  the 
aged  Marquis,  who  had  retired  to  Pont- 
St.-Esprit  (now  Pont-sur-Rh6ne) ,  hoping 
to  be  less  in  view;  and  the  brave  Bishop 
of  Nancy  was  forced  to  go  into  exile. 
Ever  in  the  breach,  resolute,  defiant  even, 
he  had  been  willing  to  give  up  his  titles 
of  nobility,  his  fortune,  his  feudal  privi- 
leges; but  he  sprang,  like  a  mastiff  guard- 
ing his  master's  property,  when  the 
Church  was  touched.' 

Desperately  he  struggled  against  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  'saw 
the  issue  clearly:  it  was  Rome  they  were 
attacking;  it  was  from  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  they  wished  to  withdraw 
the  Church  of  France,  and  he  thundered 
his  protest:  the  Church  of  France  had 
ever  been  loyal  to  the  faith  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Peter  was  her  head ;  she  had  ever 
been,  and  ever  would  be,  subject  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  never  to  any  sovereign 
nation  that  did  not  kneel  to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  All  bishops  and  priests  were 
ordered  by  the  civil  authorities  to  take  the 
oath  or  suffer  the  direst  penalties;  and 
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in  reply,  130  bishops  and  100,000  priests 
and  religious  chose  poverty,  exile,  and 
death  rather  than  do  violence  to  their 
conscience.  "We  have  their  money," 
Mirabeau  observed,  not  without  a  touch 
of  bitterness  in  the  sarcasm;  "but  they 
have  kept  their  honor." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  in  the  memoirs  ef 
another  of  the  De  la  Fares — the  younger 
sister  Adelaide,  who  in  1781  had  become 
the  Countess  de  PreVost  de  la  Boutetiere 
St.  Mars — the  attitude  of  faithful  secular 
Catholics  upon  the  question.  She  was  at 
her  chateau  in  Vende'e  with  her  son  and 
little  daughters.  The  pastor  of  their 
parish  church,  having  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  was  expelled;  and  in  his  place  the 
government  appointed  an  Irish  priest, 
who  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of 
being  Irish  and  not  true  to  Rome.  Immedi- 
ately the  Countess  converted  the  orangerie 
of  the  castle,  a  part  of  the  conservatory, 
into  a  chapel,  and  invited  her  friends 
to  the  blessing  thereof,  performed  by  the 
Grand  Vicar  of  Lucon.  "My  oath-taking 
pastor,"  she  wrote,  "wishing  to  frighten 
me,  informed  me  that  if  Mass  was  said 
in  my  house  he  would  denounce  me.  I 
caused  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  the  intruder 
that  I  did  not  fear  .his  threats,  that  a 
decree  of  the  Assembly  was  in  my  favor. 
Since  freedom  of  worship  is  declared,  I 
can  perform  mine  wherever  I  please; 
and,  his  worship  not  being  mine,  I  can  not 
go  to  his  parish.  This  firm  answer  silenced 
him  and  he  let  me  alone." 

Madame  de  la  Boutetiere  was  a  genuine 
De  la  Fare.  Unfortunately,  even  the 
fidelity  of  the  staunch  Catholic  peasantry 
of  Vendee  around  her  could  not  save  her 
ultimately.  She  was  subjected  to  so  much 
persecution,  and  found  herself  in  such 
great  danger,  that  she  was  obliged  to  flee, 
and  rejoined  her  noble  brother,  the  fighting 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  at  Treves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


AGE  comes  not  with  the  mere  passing 
of  Time,  but  with  the  pressure  of  his 
finger  in  the  passing. — Leslie  Moore. 


II. 

Sunday,  Aug.  2. 

IHAVK  had  a  sorrowful  day.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  know  something  now  of  the 
sadness  of  war.  In  1870  I  was  very  young; 
when  I  heard  the  older  people  relate  the 
terrible  occurrences  of  that  awful  year, 
I  could  hardly  imagine  them.  Now  I 
understand. 

After  several  hours  of  fitful  sleep  I  went 
to  the  church  to  say  the  Sunday  Mass. 
In  my  distress  I  had  not  dreamed  of 
preparing  a  sermon,  and  I  asked  Almighty 
God  to  inspire  me  with  words  which 
would  calm  and  strengthen  those  poor 
souls.  But  when  I  reached  the  Gospel, 
a  poignant  sadness  descended  upon  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  almost  unequal  to  the 
task.  I  read:  "And  when  He  drew  near, 
seeing  the  city,  He  wept  over  it,  saying: 
If  thou  also  hadst  known,  and  that  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  that  are  for  thy 
peace;  but  now  they  are  hidden  from 
thy  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon 
thee;  and  thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and 
straiten  thee  on  every  side,  and  beat  thee 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  thy  children  who 
are  in  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in 
thee  a  stone  upon  a  stone,  because  thou 
hast  not  known  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

What  a  coincidence!  It  was  as  though 
the  words  were  prophetic,  and  foretold 
our  ruin.  A  fearful  lassitude,  a  depression 
which  I  can  not  describe,  seized  hold  of 
me,  and  I  was  tempted  not  to  say  a  word 
to  my  afflicted  congregation.  Neverthe- 
less, I  ascended  the  pulpit.  The  church 
was  filled  with  worshippers, — the  whole 
parish  was  there.  I  saw  near  the  door 
men  who  had  not  crossed  the  threshold 
in  twenty  years.  Monsieur  Gardais,  who 
never  appeared,  even  at  funerals,  stood 
near  the  holy-water  font.  The  school- 
mistresSj  who  reads  nothing  but  Rousseau 
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and  Tolstoi,  was  on  her  knees  near  the 
altar  of  Our  Lady.  Lavi,  the  blacksmith, 
president  of  the  Liberal  Club,  was  seated 
in  an  obscure  corner,  under  the  choir. 
Kvery  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  imploringly, 
through  tears,  for  a  word  of  consolation. 
I  began  to  realize  the  r61e  which  I  should 
have  to  fill  during  the  war,  and  at  that 
same  moment  I  felt  that  God  would  give 
me  strength  to  perform  it  to  the  end.  I 
began  about  as  follows: 

"You  know,  my  friends,  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  which  God  and  our  country 
are  expecting  of  us.  Our  hereditary  enemy, 
the  same  which  conquered  and  humiliated 
us  in  1870,  has  declared  war  anew,  and 
this  time  his  avowed  intention  is  to 
suppress  and  annihilate  us.  Our  beautiful 
country  is  pleasant  to  his  eye:  he  desires 
it  for  his  own.  He  wishes  to  possess  our 
churches  and  our  monuments.  He  covets 
our  homes,  and  the  labors  of  our  children, 
to  employ  them  in  his  own  behalf.  But  ' 
that  which  he  craves  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  him,  and  every  Frenchman  is 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  to  defend  France. 
While  it  is  certain  that  we  would  not 
have  attacked  our  enemy,  because  we 
love  peace,  we  shall  defend  ourselves,  and 
we"  shall  conquer. 

"You  have  read  at  the  door  of  the 
church  and  the  niairie  the  fine  and 
courageous  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  You  will  respond  to  his 
appeal.  The  moment  the  tocsin  has 
sounded  the  beginning  of  war,  you  will 
all  be  ready  to  go  forth, — soldiers  with  the 
soul,  of  heroes.  From  this  moment  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  now  only 
one  France.  All  yesterday's  quarrels  are 
forgotten,  parties  have  dispersed,  politics 
are  dead;  we  arc  all  under  the  same- 
flag;  and,  in  order  the  better  to  defend 
it,  we  have  shaken  hands,  and  have  but 
one  single  heart. 

"  You  mothers  and  wives  and  you  fathers 
have  to  bear  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
burthen  in  this  our  common  trial.  Your 
husbands  and  sons  must  leave  you,  and 
you  will  remain  behind,  sorrowful  and 


fearful  that  they  may  not  return.  Have 
confidence!  Every  day  we  shall  recom- 
mend them  to  God.  He  will  protect  them, 
and  whom  the  good  God  guards  is  well 
guarded. 

"And  you  soldiers, — you  may  go  without 
anxiety.  Those  who  remain  at  home  will 
form  but  one  family.  They  will  watch 
over  yours;  they  will  work  for  you,  tilling 
your  fields,  and  no  one  will  suiTer  during 
your  absence.  I  know  you  are  brave. 
Place  yourselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
return  to  us  victorious." 

Passing  through  the  crowd  on  my  return 
to  the  altar,  I  heard  a  sound  I  shall 
never  forget, — a  sob  half  suppressed  and 
general  which  rose  from  every  heart.  Ah, 
how  cruel  is  war  that  can  cause  mothers 
to  weep  thus!  But  Christian  mothers 
know  how  to  suffer  and  make  sacrifices 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

All  day  long  the  presbytery  has  been 
crowded.  Yesterday,  in  the  stupor  which 
succeeds  unexpected  bad  tidings,  but  few 
words  were  spoken.  To-day,  all  the  woes 
of  the  people  were  outpoured.  As  though 
each  was  the  only  one  stricken,  each  has 
confided  to  me  his  or  her  trouble:  here, 
old  people  to  be  left  without  succor; 
.  there,  one  will  be  obliged  to  beg  in  order 
to  have  bread;  another  will  have  no  one 
to  work  the  farm  and  care  for  the  cattle. 
Yonder,  a  young  wife  will  be  left  helpless 
with  a  babe  of  three  months.  To  all  I 
was  constrained  to  give  the  same  counsel: 
"Be  resigned.  God  will  help  you."  And  one 
would  say  that  this  help  from  God  seemed 
to  descend  at  the  same  moment,  soothing 
and  penetrating  their  bruised  hearts. 
Those  who  went  out  from  the  presbytery 
renewed  their  courage,  and  the  tears 
which  filled  their  eyes  seemed  rather  to 
lighten  than  darken  their  way. 

Towards  noon,  when  I  had  time  to 
breathe  and  take  a  little  lunch,  there 
came  to  me  a  temptation  of  pride.  I 
said  to  myself:  "The  priest  remains  the 
centre  of  social  life.  They  are  jealous  of 
him,  they  criticise  him,  they  hustle  him 
about;  but  at  the  approach  of  danger 
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they  come  knocking  at  his  door,  and 
gather  around  him  as  around  the  one 
reliance,  moral  and  indestructible.  In 
short,  the  watchword  for  the  defence  of 
our  country  is  the  one  we  give  them." 
But  I  was  a  fool.  This  strength  which 
I  impart  is  not  mine:  it  comes  from 
Almighty  God.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  poor 
man  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  afraid  of  the 
bullets  if  they  whizzed  about  my  ears. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  table,  Joseph 
Bonnet  came  in,  his  appearance  troubled, 
his  eyes  red  from  weeping.  Can  my  little 
hero  already  have  begun  to  be  afraid? 
Ah,  no!  It  was  his  mother,  who,  suffering 
from  a  malady  of  the  heart,  was  stricken 
at  the  news  of  war,  and  was  dying. 
I  went  with  him  at  once;  and  Joseph, 
forcing  back  his  tears,  explained  to  me  as 
we  proceeded  how  the  trial  had  happened. 

"She  was  sitting  near  the  door,"  he 
said,  "on  the  great  stone,  in  order  to  have 
a  little  air.  I  returned  from  the  village 
whither  she  had  sent  me  to  learn  why  the 
bells  were  ringing.  It  was  all  right  to 
tell  her  the  truth;  wasn't  it,  Monsieur 
le  Curd?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  I  said  that  it  meant  war.  She 
answered  not  a  word,  but  sat  quite  still, 
looking  straight  in  front  of  her.  She  would 
not  take  any  supper,  and  went  to  bed 
very  early.  This  morning  she  did  not 
want  me  to  go  to  Mass,  so  I  stayed  and 
took  care  of  her.  Towards  midday  she 
seemed  to  be  smothering,  so  I  hurried 
and  came  for  you.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do;  for  I  must  leave  to-night,  Monsieur 
le  Curd." 

Mere  Bonnet  recognized  me,  but  she 
never  spoke  again.  I  gave  her  absolution 
and  Extreme  Unction.  At  the  very  end 
she  opened  her  mouth,  as  though  gasping 
for  air,  and  all  was  over.  Joseph,  on  his 
knees  beside  the  bed,  wept  and  sobbed 
violently.  I,  too,  knelt  and  said  some 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  this 
our  first  war  victim. 

When  I  prepared  to  leave,  Joseph  rose 
also,  accompanying  me  across  the  fields 


to  the  highroad.    As  though  divining  my 
thoughts,  he  said: 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  ask  for  a  respite:  they  are 
pressed  for  time  and  the  arming  of  the 
troops.  It  grieves  me  terribly  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  last  rites  to  my  dear 
mother,  as  I  did  to  my  father  two  years 
ago.  But  how  can  I  help  it?  I  must  go 
at  once.  There  will  be  no  one  left  here 
now  but  an  old  serving-maid.  But  I. 
have  confidence  in  God  and  you,  Monsieur 
le  Curd.  You  will  take  care  of  the  house, 
will  you  not?" 

"As  well  as  I  can,"   I  replied. 

Joseph  did  not  speak  again  for  some 
time,  though  he  continued  to  walk  by 
my  side.  Then  he  resumed,  suddenly: 

"There  is  also  Marie  at  the  mill,  to 
whom  I  am  engaged,  and  whom  I  love 
very  dearly.  My  mother  was  very  fond 
of  her.  We  were  to  have  been  married 
after  the  vintage.  I  would  not  like  her 
to  feel  all  this  too  deeply.  If  you  talk  to 
her,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  she  will  heed 
what  y.ou  say." 

And,  as  Joseph '  himself  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  lie  returned  to  his  dead 
mother,  after  I  had  promised  to  look  after 
his  house  and  to  speak  to  Marie,  who 
indeed  is  a  brave  girl  and  will  listen  to 
my  counsels.  Then  I  said  good-bye  to  this 
simple,  courageous  peasant,  whose  calm 
.heroism  recalls  to  my  mind  the  illustrious 
personages  of  whom  we  read  in  history. 

Nothing  but  sadness  along  the  road, 
ordinarily  so  gay  on  Sunday.  No  one  on 
the  village  square!  In  front  of  the  Cafd 
du  Progres,  the  Cafe"  Rouge,  were  the 
mayor,  the  blacksmith,  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  barber,  arguing  and  forgetting 
to  drink.  They  saluted  me  with  much 
respect.  One  would  say  they  were  relying 
on  me  to  protect  them  from  some  mys- 
terious danger,  of  which  they  were  afraid. 

After  Vespers  those  who  were  about  to 
leave  went  to  confession, — fifteen  young 
men  who  were  to  start  the  next  morning 
before  dawn.  They  confessed  as  though 
they  were  to  die  in  an  hour.  Their  voices 
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were  tremulous;  and,  as  they  left  the 
church,  their  usual  firm,  heavy  steps 
seemed  uncertain.  But  they  were  resolved 
to  perform  their  duty  and  even  to  accept 
death  with  resignation.  I  was  surprised 
at  their  tranquil  good  sense.  Some  of 
them  had  been  indifferent  Christians,  but 
all  had  faith;  and  they  were  descended 
from  families  who  for  generations  had 
been  accustomed  to  doing  what  there  was 
to  do,  cost  what  it  might.  To  be  sure, 
they  did  not  seek  danger  nor  were  they 
eager  for  sacrifice,  but  they*  followed  their 
call.  And  these  men  who  do  not  know 
how  to  hesitate  before  a  necessary  duty 
make  the  solidity  of  France. 

I  remained  a  long  time  at  the  window, 
contemplating  my  parish,  which  extends 
through  the  valley,  and  which,  by  the 
light  of  the  nearly  full  moon,  was  clearly 
visible  to  my  eyes.  Before  me  on  the 
hillside  lay  the  house  of  Joseph  Bonnet. 
I  could  see  the  lights  where  the  watchers 
were  keeping  vigil  for  the  dead.  A  little 
farther  on,'  surrounded  by  trees,  was  the 
comfortable  dwelling  of  Bourdin.  The 
master  would  be  leaving  it  next  day,  and 
within  it  everyone  was  mourning.  Oppo- 
site, in  a  fold  of  the  hills,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  white  pigeon  cote  of  Delmouly. . 
No  one  in  his  house  was  sleeping  either: 
all  were  preparing  the  luggage  of  the 
second  and  third  sons,  who  were  to  leave 
with  the  rest.  In  front  of  my  eyes  lay  the 
homes  of  Garrique,  Fontonet,  Lartique,— 
three  houses  on  the  border  of  the  river; 
each  of  them  was  giving  a  soldier  of 
about  the"  same  age  and  equal  courage. 
Near  the  door  of  the  Garrabiers,  directly 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  saw  shadows 
moving.  Some  one  went  into  the  stable. 
Doubtless  it  was  Louis,  bidding  the  beasts 
farewell . 

One  by  one  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
There  was  not  a  sound.  But  I  felt  that 
my  people  were  not  asleep.  I  could  see 
the  old  men  seated  in  their  big  chairs, 
elbows  on  knees,  their  heads  buried  in 
their  hands;  the  women  coining  and 
going  with  lagging  step,  opening  closets, 


taking  out  linen, — all  with  very  little 
noise.  Only  the  expectant  travellers  were 
talking — saying  things  they  did  not  believe 
at  all,  in  order  to  reassure  their  parents, 
who  did  not  believe  them  either.  They 
packed  very  deliberately,  as  though  that 
might  retard  the  hour  of  parting;^,  and 
the  night  passed  in  preparations  purposely 
delayed,  so  that  there  should  be  left 
no  unoccupied  moments.  No  one  dared 
speak  of  the  fears  which  filled  their 
souls,  the  tenderness  which  overflowed 
their  hearts. 

At  the  final  moment,  when  the  soldiers 
passed  the  threshold,  the  mother,  all  in 
tears,  would  say  to  them: 

"At  least  thou  wilt  not  forget  us!" 
dissimulating  thus  all  the  love  and  anguish 
she  dared  to  express. 

Night  of  sorrow,  night  of  sacrifice, 
night  of  agony,  in  which,  I  like  to  believe, 
not  a  single  complaint  made  itself  heard! 
What  a  marvellous  thing!  What  treasures 
of  merits  gathered  together, — merits  which 
God  will  surely  regard  for  France! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Case  of  Genuine  Reform. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  religious  priest  of  Bale, 
Switzerland,  was  called  on  by  the  judges 
of  the  criminal  court  to  prepare  for  death 
a  highway  robber  who  had  just  been 
condemned  to  the  gallows.  The  priest 
was  locked  up  with  the  prisoner  in  a  little 
chapel;  and  as  he  attempted  to  move 
the  robber  to  repentance,  he  noticed  that 
the  man  was  distracted  and  scarcely 
listened  to  him. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "you  must 
remember  that  your  last  hour  is  ut  hand." 

s'You  are  right,  Father.  Yes,  I  ought 
to  resign  myself  to  my  lot.  But  I  can' I, 
for  the  life  of  me,  get  rid  of  the  thought 
that  you  can  easily  save  me  from  death; 
and  such  a  thought,  you  will  agree,  is 
enough  to  keep  me  distracted." 

"Save  you  from  death?  How  could  I 
do  that?  And,  even  supposing  that  I 
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had  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  how  should 
I  dare  to  set  you  free?  Would  it  not  be 
simply  furnishing  you  with  the  occasion 
to  continue  your  career  of  crime?" 

"Oh,  if  that's  all  that  hinders  you, 
Father,  you  may  rely  upon  my  word! 
No,  I'll  never  take  up  again  the  shameful 
life  of  my  past  years!  And,  oh,  how  hard 
I  shall  try,  Father,  to  repair  the  evil  I 
have  done,  and  blot  out  the  memory  of 
my  misdeeds!" 

The  prisoner  appeared  so  really  contrite, 
and  spoke  so  movingly,  that  the  religious 
finally  grew  convinced.  It  became  then 
only  a  question  as  to  how  the  escape 
should  be  contrived. 

The  little  chapel  was  lighted  by  a  single 
window  rising  nearly  to  the  roof,  its  lower 
sill  being  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"is  to  stand  under  the  window  on  this 
chair.  I'll  climb  up  on  your  shoulders, 
whence  I  can  easily  reach  the  window, 
and  then  the  roof." 

The  priest  lent  himself  to  this  plan; 
and,  once  the  escape  was  effected,  quietly 
sat  down  and  began  reading  his  Breviary. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the 
hangman,  who  had  been  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  religious  conference  and  found 
tlu-  time  dragging,  unlocked  the  chapel 
door  to  inform  the  pair  that  he  could  wait 
no  longer.  On  perceiving  only  the  priest, 
he  naturally  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  prisoner. 

"The  prisoner?"  replied  the  priest. 
"Oh,  he  went  out  by  that  window  quite 
a  while  ago!" 

"You  are  making  game  of  me,"  said 
the  executioner,  who  forthwith  hastened 
to  notify  the  judges. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  latter,  the  priest 
gave  them  the  same  explanation;  adding, 
moreover,  that,  though  he  was  charged 
with  the  mission  of  preparing  the  con- 
demned man  for  death,  he  hadn't  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  him. 

"Evidently,"  said  the  judges  among 
themselves,  "he  is  not  responsible.  He 
wasn't  named  the  fellow's  jailer." 


And  they  retired  without  taking  any 
action  as  to  the  priest's  case.  No  trace 
of  the  prisoner  could  be  found. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  same  religious, 
travelling  from  his  monastery  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  France,  lost  his  \vuv 
in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  As  he  was  on 
foot,  and  evening  had  fallen,  he  was  likely 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  open.  A  peasant 
who  saw  him,  however,  invited  him  to 
accompany  him  to  his  farmhouse  not  far 
away,  and  remain  there  until  morning. 
The  man's  insistence  and  the  curiosity 
with  which  he  observed  the  priest  caused 
the  latter  no  little  uneasiness;  but  what 
was  he  to  do? 

The  farmhouse  was  soon  reached,  and 
the  farmer's  first  word  to  his  wife  was  an 
order  to  prepare  the  best  meal  she  could 
get  up.  Then,  inviting  his  guest  to  be 
seated,  he  went  outside  and  soon  returned 
with  three  boys  and  two  little  girls. 

"My  children,"  sai4  the  farmer,  "thank 
this  good  monk.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him, 
I  should  not  be  here.  lie  once  saved 
my  life." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  man  more 
closely  and  recognized  the  hero  of  the 
chapel  window. 

"I  have  kept  my  word  to  you,  Father," 
said  the  farmer.  "Soon  after  I  left  you 
I  hired  out  to  the  owner  of  "this  farm; 
and,  having  won  my  employer's  good  will 
by  my  fidelity  to  his  interests  and  my 
regard  for  himself,  I  won  also  the  hand 
of  his  only  daughter.  My  present  happiness 
is  all  your  work.  I  have  saved  quite  a 
little  fortune.  I  would  gladly  share  it  with 
you  in  proof  of  my  gratitude." 

If  the  good  monk  had  ever  entertained 
any  scruples  about  his  aiding  the  oldtime 
prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  effectively 
removed  at  present,  and  he  spent  several 
very  pleasant  days  at  the  farm. . 


KINDNESS  has  converted  more  sinners 
than  either  zeal,  eloquence  or  learning; 
and  these  three  last  have  never  converted 
anyone,  unless  they  were  kind  also. 

—Faker. 
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'"THE  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  .Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  is,  this  year,  prefaced 
with  sonic  interesting  general  information 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Society.  ( >ur 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  this 
work,  but  certain  principles  in  connection 
with  it  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  extension  of 
the  Church  through  missionary  endeavor 
is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  faith 
which  Christ  established;  as  the  Church, 
head'  and  members,  we  arc  all  obliged  to 
extend  the  good  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
Prayer  and  personal  sacrifice  and  material 
offerings  are  the  agencies  of  this  extension. 
All  Catholics  can  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  missions  at  home  and  abroad;  some, 
both  lay  and  cleric,  men  and  women,  can 
give  themselves  to  this  work;  and  nearly 
everybody  can  contribute  something  in 
the  way  of  financial  assistance. 

An  oft-repeated  truth  is  again  brought 
to  our  attention  by  this  year's  Report — 
namely,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Foreign 
Missions'  revenue  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  war;  and  attention  is  called  to  its 
corollary — that,  "to  make  matters  worse, 
Protestant  missionaries,  who  are  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  the  planting  of  the  true  -Christian 
"Faith,  are  increasing  their  efforts  to 
supplant  our  priests  and  to  take  up  the 
work  which  the  latter  may  have  to 
abandon  for  lack  of  resources.  The  receipts 
of  the  Protestant  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  are  larger  than  ever,  and  their 
activity  abroad  is  increased  in  proportion." 
But  there  are  consoling  repwrts  from  many 
quarters,  aad  especially  from  China.  The 
number  of  converts  there  last  year  marked 
•'iisiderable  increase,  and  would  have 
been  greater  still  had  there  been  more- 
workers  and  more  abundant  means. 
Accordingly,  we  beg  our  readers  to  have 
this  good  cause  constantly  at  heart, — to 
pray  and  work  and  give  according  to 
their  means. 


At  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when 
grief  and  sorrow  and  pain  and  woe  are 
afflicting  the  nations  as  hardly  ever 
before,  there  is  the  note  of  especial  time- 
liness in  the  allocution  delivered  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV.  at  a  recent  audience  given 
to  members  of  the  Archconfraternity  of 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  We  have  space  for 
but  one  pregnant  paragraph: 

"In  the  world,  it  is  not  rare  that  man 
bewails  his  own  evils  as  the  more  grave 
when  compared  with  those  of  his  neighbor; 
for,  however  much  the  sight  of  others' 
sufferings  may  assuage  our  own,  the 
apprehension  of  the  latter  as  the  more 
grave  still,  leaves  the  wound  in  our  heart 
ever  open.  But  when  we  raise  our  eyes 
to  the  Virgin  of  Sorrows,  and  must  in  all 
truth  say  to  ourselves  that  Mary  Most 
Holy  also  suffered,  but  suffered  nore  than 
we,  do  we  not  receive  a  twofold  comfort? 
We  then  have  the  comfort  that  comes  from 
seeing  removed  the  grave  element  that 
depends  on  solitude  in  suffering,  and  we 
have  the  comfort  given  by  the  conviction 
that  we  are  not  the  worst  victims  of . 
misfortune.  The  first  comfort  is  akin  to 
that  which  we  could  also  obtain  from  men ; 
but  the  second  is  such  as  we  could  not 
perhaps  obtain  from  them,  because  it  is 
sometimes  quite  true  that  we  are  afflicted 
with  greater  evils  than  those  which  afflict 
our  neighbor;  but  in  'no  case  and  at  no 
time  could  we  obtain  comfort  so  intense 
and  so  vast  as  that  which  comes  to.  .us 
from  the  sight  of  the  Virgin  of  Sorrows. 
Devotion  to  Mary  Queen  of  Martyrs  is 
therefore  that  which  most  corresponds 
to  the  needs  of  the  human-  heart." 

Incidentally,  let  it  be  said  that  these 
words  of  the  Holy  Father  are  proof  posi- 
tive that  he  himself  well  understands  the 
needs  of  the  human  heart,  especially  in 

this   time  of  world-wide  war. 
__^ 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  voters 
in  this  country  will  make  an  intensive  or 
exhaustive  study  of  the  platforms  of  the 
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two  great  political  parties.    If  such  trouble 
were   undertaken,    however,    it    would    in 
one     particular    be    amply    repaid.     We 
refer    to    the    opposed    "planks"    on    the 
question  of  our  national  attitude  towards 
Mexico.  •  What    that    attitude    has    been 
under  the  present  Administration  is  well 
known,    nor    in    the    forecast    of    coming 
action  is  there  any  radical  change  prom- 
ised.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
declaration     offers    just    what    Catholics 
generally    have   been    attempting  to  urge 
upon   Washington,  without  success.    "We 
denounce,"    says    the    Republican    party 
pledge,     "the     indefensible     methods     of 
interference    employed    by    this    Adminis- 
tration in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico; 
and   refer    with    shame    to    its   failure    to 
discharge    the    duty    of    this    country    as 
next  friend  to  Mexico,  its  duty  to  other 
Powers  who  have  relied  upon  us  as  such 
friend,    and    its    duty    to    our    citizens   in 
Mexico,  in  permitting  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions, — first,   by  failure  to  act 
promptly  and  firmly;     and,   secondly,  by 
lending  its  influence  to  the   continuation 
of    such    conditions    through  .  recognition 
of  one  of  the  factions  responsible  for  these 
outrages.    We  pledge  our  aid  in  restoring 
order  and   maintaining  peace  in   Mexico. 
We  promise  to  our  citizens  on  and  near 
our    border,    and    to    those    in    Mexico, 
wherever   they   may   be   found,    adequate 
and    absolute    protection    in    their    lives, 
liberty,  and  property." 

The  evident  principle  of  this  programme 
is  "Americanism,"  and  this  is  its  chief 
strength.  At  the  same  time  it  is  as  plain 
as  daylight  that  the  attitude  of  the 
party  in  power  has  been  un-American, 
not  to  say  anti- American. 


risque  are  lacking  in  refinement,  to  say 
the  least.  If  their  vulgarity  exposes  them 
to  insult,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Women  who  do  not  respect 
themselves  are  unlikely  to  be  respected 
by  others,  least  of  all  by  men.  No  matter 
how  attractive  she  may  be,  a  woman  who 
does  not  respect  herself  will  seldom 
win  a  worthy  husband.  But  it  is  useless 
to  say  things  like  this  to  those  who  arc 
not  already  convinced  of  them.  The 
wonder  is  that  women  who  are  so 
shrewd  in  some  matters  can  be  so  stupid 
in  some  others. 


The  dress  of  their  daughters  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  mothers  nowa- 
days. We  like  to  believe  that  our  young 
women  are  too  innocent  to  understand 
why  they  should  not  follow  certain 
fashions  that  have  come  into  vogue. 
Older  women  who  appear  on  the  streets 
in  suits  and  gowns  that  are  described  as 


The  Catholic  Truth  vSociety  of  Phila- 
delphia is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
brought  out  in  pamphlet  form  Cardinal 
Newman's  oft-quoted  argument  proving 
that  the  religious  state  of  Catholic 
countries  is  no  prejudice  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  Church.  We  had  something  to 
say  recently  in  these  columns  about  the 
Protestant  contention  that  a  bad  Catholic 
is  bad  because  of  (instead  of  in  spite  of) 
his  religion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
Newman  discussion  of  the  matter  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  readers.  We  quote 
one  salient  paragraph: 

Just  as  in  England  the  whole  community, 
whatever  the  moral  state  of  the  individuals, 
knows  about  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs; 
and  about  the  Court,  and  men  in  power,  and 
proceedings  in  Parliament;  and  about  religious 
controversies,  and  about  foreign  affairs,  and 
about  all  that  is  going  on  around  and  beyond 
them:  so,  in  a  Catholic  country,  the  ideas  of 
heaven  and  hell,  Christ  and  the  evil  spirits, 
saints,  angels,  souls  in  purgatory,  grace,  the 
Blessed 'Sacrament,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
absolution,  indulgences;  the  virtue  of  relics, 
of  holy  images,  of  holy  water,  and  of  other 
holy  things,  are  of  the  nature  of  facts,  which  all 
men,  good  and  bad,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  take  for  granted.  They  are  facts  brought 
home  to  them  by  faith;  substantially  the  same 
to  all,  though  colored  by  their  respective  minds, 
according  as  they  are  religious  or  not,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  religion.  Re- 
ligious men  use  them  well,  the  irreligious  use 
them  ill,  the  inconsistent  vary  in  their  use  of 
them,  but  all  use  them.  As  the  idea  of  God  is 
before  the  minds  of  all  men  in  a  community 
not  Catholic,  so,  but  more  vividly,  these  re- 
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veaU-d  ideas  confront  the  minds  of  a.  Catholic 
people,  whatever  be  the  moral  state  of  that 
people  taken  one  by  one.  They  are  facts 
attested  by  each  to  all,  and  by  all  to  each, — 
common  property,  primary  points  of  thought, 
and  landmarks,  as  it  were,  upon  the  territory 
of  knowledge. 

The  thorough  realization  of  the  fore- 
going facts  by  the  average  non-Catholic 
American  would  lead  to  his  judging  his 
Catholic  neighbor  with  far  less  incoherence 
and  a  much  nearer  approach  to  justice 
and  truth. 


The  death  is  reported,  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  of  Father  F.  X.  Bertrand,  who  was 
in  literal  truth  another  Father  Damien. 
For  twenty-eight  years  he  lived  with  the 
lepers  at  Gotemba,  and  tended  them  in 
their  physical  and  spiritual  extremity, 
dying  at  his  post,  not  from  leprosy,  hut 
from  a  disease  even  more  painful,  if  less 
horrible.  His  Bishop  writes  of  him: 

He  lived  with  them  and  nursed  them  as  a 
woman  would  her  first-born.  His  servant  boy 
was  a  leper,  his  cook  and  all  that  had  the  care 
of  his  house  were  lepers.  I  have  said  Mass  in 
the  chapel.  What  an  atmosphere!  Yet  this 
good  man  with  the  serious  face  and  the  smiling 
eyes,  lived  with  them  for  twenty-eight  years, 
filled  with  •  the  single  thought  of  caring  for 
these  afflicted  ones.  He  never  contracted  the 
dreadful  disease,  but  he  died  a  martyr  to  a 
horrible  cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  he  bore 
for  more  than  two  years  uncomplainingly.  His 
courage  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  were 
sublime.  He  was  a  model  for  us  all,  and  the 
missionaries  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  greatly. 
Now  he  has  earned  his  well-deserved  reward. 

This  intimate  and  cordial  tribute  will, 
we  are  sure,  touch  all  hearts,  and  yield  a 
harvest  of  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  this  true  apostle. 


recruiting  is  likely  to  fall  off  when  the 
present  uproar  and  excitement  have  abated, 
though  open  conflict  with  Mexico  may 
prove  unavoidable.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  recruit  entire  regiments  of 
officers;  but,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
trouble  would  be  to  fill  the  ranks  with 
men  willing  to  fight  and  fit  to  do  so. 
The  President  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
has  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
persons  wishing  to  be  colonels,  none  at 
all  from  citizens  desirous  to  enter  the 
ranks  as  privates. 

The  rush  to  recruiting  stations  all  over 
the  country  last  month  represents  excite- 
ment rather  than  patriotism.  The  farmers 
and  mechanics,  sober  citizens  who  do  not 
indulge  in  dress  parades,  and  for  whom 
brass  bands  have  little  attraction,  will 
prove,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  to  be 
the  real  defenders  of  the  flag  if  worse 
comes  to.  worst,  —  not  overgrown  boys 
who  inagine  they  can  "clean  out  Mexico 
in  no  time,"  or  conceited  upstarts  eager 
to  secure  commissions. 

Realization  of  their  responsibility  as 
men  and  citizens  is  what  ought  to  be 
constantly  impressed  upon  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  This  alone  can  evoke  the 
spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  which,  as 
Vice-President  Marshall  said  on  a  recent 
occasion,  does  not  consist  in  "wrapping 
the  flag  about  you  and  singing  the 
'Star-Spangled  Banner.'" 


The  rush  to  arms  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  people  in  this  country  to  ;i 
condition  of  unpreparedness  for  war  little 
dreamed  of  by  them.  Less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  young  men  presenting  themselves 
for  enlistment  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
physical  test;  and  of  those  already  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Army  or  Navy  an 
appalling  number  are  incapacitated  from 
active  service  by  disease.  Another  Ihing, 


An  exceedingly  able  and  magnanimous 
statement  of  the  Catholic  position  in 
education  was  made  before  the  Pacific 
Branch  of  the  Religious  Educational 
Association  by  Father  George  Thompson, 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  We  should  like  to 
quote  his  paper  entire,  it  is  so  well-ordered, 
so  forceful,  and  has  so  much  freshness, — 
no  small  achievement  indeed  with  a  theme 

• 

necessarily  weary  and  time-worn.  But  the 
following  single  paragraph  must  answer 
for  the  whole.  Fr.  Thompson  says,  by 
way  of  introduction: 

Some  one  has  well  remarked  that  everyone 
speaks,  consciously  or  otherwise,  in  terms  of 
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a  life  philosophy.  This  observation  is  pre- 
eminently true  when  the  subject  is  so  vitally 
related  to  the  chief  interests  of  life  as  is  the 
formation  and  direction  of  the  young.  For,  in 
the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  meaning  we  assign 
to  life  which  will  inevitably  dominate  and  shape 
our  educational  program,  as  well  as  dictate 
the  practical  means  for  its  perfect  fulfilment. 
The  educational  ideals  and  methods  of  the 
Church  become  easily  intelligible  in  the  light 
of  her  religious  philosophy;  for  it  is  our  faith 
which  gives  us  our  interpretation  of  life,  and 
assigns  us  our  definite  educational  responsi- 
bilities. We  should  not  be  loyal  to  conscience 
and  conviction  were  we  to  hand  over  the  forma- 
tion of  our  children  to  the  soul-shrinking  in- 
adequacies of  secular  training.  We  should  be 
gravely  neglectful  of  divine  obligation  did  we 
not  adopt  the  safest  and  surest  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  future  of  our  children.  It  was 
the  great  .St.  Augustine  who  said  that  the 
art  of  arts  is  the  formation  of  souls.  In  the 
discharge  of  a  responsibility  so  grave,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  so  difficult  as  is  the 
spiritual  and  moral  formation  of  the  young, 
no  amount  of  zeal  and  painstaking  effort  can 
rightly  be  called  excessive. 

We  hope  to  see  this  excellent  address 
reproduced  in  permanent  form. 


What  I  desire  in  Catholics  is  the  gift  of  bring- 
ing out  what  their  religion  is.  You  must  not 
hide  your  talent  in  a  napkin,  or  your  light 
under  a  bushel.  ...  I  want  a  laity  not  arrogant, 
not  rash  in  speech,  not  disputatious;  but  men 
who  know  their  religion,  who  enter  into  it; 
who  know  just  where  they  stand;  who  know 
what  they  hold  and  what  they  do  not  hold; 
who  know  their  creed  so  well  that  they  can  give 
an  account  of  it;  who  know  so  much  of  history 
that  they  can  defend  it. 

Quoting     these     words     of     Newman, 

written  in   1851,  the  Sacred  Heart  Review 

narks  that  they  have  point  and  meaning 

-i-day.    The  same  is  true  of  nine-tenths 

of  what  that  great  father  of  souls  composed 

for   our    enlightenment,    instruction,    and 

edification.    Of  him  it  may  be  said   with 

especial    truth,    "Though    dead,    he     yet. 

speaketh." 

The  trend  of  affairs  in  the  Mexican 
imbroglio  gives  additional  appositeiK-ss 
to  the  scathing  rebuke  administered 
recently  to  anti-Catholic  bigots  by  the 
editor  of  the  Portland  Orcgonian.  The 


paragraph  which  follows  was  called  forth 
by  a  local  political  campaign ;  but  it  is 
a  thoroughly  pertinent  arraignment  of 
traitorous  Americans  everywhere: 

There  has  been  cunning  and  systematic  play 
upon  religious  prejudice  and  sentiment;  there 
has  been  covert  appeal  to  class  hatred;  there 
have  been  hurtful  charges  of  disloyalty  against 
a  great  Church,  and  studied  and  determined 
effort,  by  insinuation,  by  gossip,  by  outright 
fabrication,  to  implicate  some  of  its  worthy 
members  in  supposedly  unpatriotic  designs. 
The  fruit  ot  this  widespread  sowing  of  poisonous 
seed  has  been  ugly  suspicion  and  distrustful 
and  rancorous  feeling,  and  the  community  is 
the  sufferer  from  it  all. 

It  is  a  particularly  unpropitious  omen  now, 
when  the  country  is  confronted  by  threatening 
signs  and  uneasy  portents  on  all  sides.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  the  need  of  national 
unity  was  more  imperative?  Was  there  ever  a 
crisis  like  it.  calling  for  all  the  resources  of  har- 
monious spirit  and  domestic  concord  available 
to  the  nation?  Was  there  ever  a  day  when  the 
busy  spreader  of  internal  dissension  was  more 
a  public  enemy?  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  all 
our  history  when  it  seemed  more  vital  to  our 
continued  existence  that  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  Americans,  embracing  every  race, 
faith,  color,  ideal  and  aspiration,  should  be 
made  to  realize  the  common  duty  and  the 
common  destiny  of  all  Americans?  Yet  in  this 
emergency  some  men  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
low  level  of  their  own  passions,  their  own 
hatreds,  their  own  cheap  and  sotdid  aims. 

War,  if  war  is  to  come,  may  do  some- 
thing to  check  the  tide  of  anti-Catholic 
hatred;  in  any  case,  it  will  once  more 
give  the  lie  to  the  vile  defamers  who 
accuse  us  of  lack  of  patriotism. 


"He  has  kept  us  out  of  war"  is  a 
foolish  plea  to  make  in  behalf  of  President 
Wilson,  or  any  other  President  of  the 
United  States.  Only  Congress  can  involve 
the  country  in  war.  It  was  in  spite  of 
President  McKinley  that  we  took  up 
arms  Against  Spain.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  that  war  —  at  least  until  the 
whole  country  was  ringing  with  the  cry, 
"Remember  the  'Maine'!"  And  the 
Spanish-American  war,  truth  to  tell,  did 
not  add  one  cubit  to  the  spiritual  struc- 
ture of  the  nation,  though  it  mightily 
lengthened  our  pension  roll. 


0 


We  Ought  to  Pray. 


BY    GABRIEL    GOODMAN. 


/|^OD  made  the  sun  in  the  morning  sky. 

And  God  made  the  shining  noon, 
And  every  night  with  a  taper  bright 
He  lights  the  silver  mooih. 

God  made  the  satid  at  the  ocean  edge, 
And  God  made  the  rolling  sea; 

God  made  the  breeze  in  the  maple  trees, 
And  God  made  you  and  me. 

And  the  sun  shines  bright  all  day  for  God, 
And  the  blue  waves  softly  roll; 

And  every  day  we  ought  to  pray 
To  God  with  heart  and  soul. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAl,    E.    MANN. 


II. — ON  THE  WAY  TO  PARIS. — AN  EXCIT- 
ING INCIDENT. 

RIDGET  held  the  letter  in  her  hand; 
hut,    seeing   the    butter    intact   and 
the    cups   and   plates  uncovered,  she 

quite  forgot  the  purpose  of  her  entrance, 

and  exclaimed  reproachfully: 

"Sir,   you   haven't   taken   your  tea." 
"Bridget,"   replied   her  master,   with   a 

smile,    "instead    of    looking  so    cross,    be 

kind  enough  to  prepare   my  gripsack." 
"What!"  cried  Molly  in  surprise.    "Are 

you  going  away,  papa?" 

"Yes,  dear;    and  this  evening,  at  that." 
"This  evening!"  said  Bridget,  surprised 

in  turn.    "And  you  haven't  said  anything 

about  it  until  now." 

v. 

"  I  said  nothing  about  it,  Bridget, 
bci-;iuse  until  a  moment  ago  I  didn't  know 
I'd  have  to  go." 

"And   you    discovered   the   necessity- 
"From  yourself,   Bridget,  just  a  minute 
e." 


"From  me?  Sure,  I  didn't,  and  don't, 
know  anything  about  it." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Mr.  Shomes.  "But 
I  am  called  to  Paris  by  that  letter." 

"To  Paris!"  The  exclamation  came 
from  both  Molly  and  the  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Shomes  smilingly  watched  their 
amazement  for  a  moment,  and  then 
remarked : 

For  the  past  two  minutes,  Bridget,  I've 
been  examining,  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  that  letter  you  are  holding,  having 
forgotten  to  deliver  it." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir!"  said  Bridget, 
holding  out  the  letter. 

"It's  hardly  worth  while  opening  it," 
commented  her  master:  "I  know  its 
contents.  A  French  postage  stamp,  the 
postmark  '  Paris,'  the  indication  on  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  '  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
49ter,'  with  the  initial  A.  Now,  Bridget, 
had  you  read  the  Daily  Mail  before 
bringing  it  to  me,  you  would  have  seen 
that  a  robbery  has  been  committed  at 
.  that  address;  and  might  have  guessed  that 
they  want  my  assistance  in  discovering 
the  robbers  and  recovering  the  jewels." 

Opening  the  envelope  and  glancing  at 
its  contents,  he  added: 

"Yes,  it's  just  as  I   thought." 

Bridget  hurried  out  to  prepare  the 
gripsack,  and  Mr.  Shomes  remained  alone 
with  Molly.  The  latter  felt  lonesome  at 
the  thought  of  his  going  away;  and,  as 
was  usual  with  her  when  she  was  at  all 
worried,  threw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms.  Mr.  Shomes  himself  experienced  a 
pang  of  regret  at  parting  from  the  sole 
being  left  to  him  to  cherish;  and  for  a 
moment  neither  of  them  spoke. 

Rousing  himself,  Mr.  Shomes  said : 

"I  hope  that  my  little  girl  is  going  to 
be  very  good  while  1  am  gone;  that  she 
will  continue  to  study  well  with  the 
vSistcrs,  obey  Bridget  at  home,  and  write 
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good  long  letters  to  her  old  daddy,  who 
will  read  them  with  great  pleasure.  In 
return, — ah,  let  me  see! — in  return,  he 
will  bring  her,  as  a  substitute  for  old 
Maggie,  a  magnificent  new  doll  such  as 
can  be  found,  they  say,  only  in  Paris." 

"Why,  what's  this?"  he  added  with 
Fome  slight  surprise,  as  she  made  a  little 
grimace.  "Doesn't  Molly  want  a  nice 
new  doll?" 

"Oh,  yes,  papa  dear!"  replied  Molly, 
in  a  voice  halfway  between  laughing  and 
sobbing, — "only — only — Molly  would  like 
to  choose  it,  herself." 

"Oh,  ho!  So  that's  it!  Miss  Molly 
wants  to  cross  the  Channel.  But  she  is 
forgetting  that  I"  am  to  be.  very  much 
occupied  with  business,  and  that  my 
work  would  oblige  me  to  leave  her  much 
too  often  and  too  long  all  alone  in  a  hotel." 

"Bridget  could  come  with  us." 

"Indeed!  The  whole  household  should 
make  the  trip,  eh,- — Terry,  too,  I 
suppose?" 

"Why  not,  papa?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  her  father, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "you  have 
given  me  an  idea."  He  was  thinking  that 
an  animal  of  Terry's  intelligence  might 
be  of  help  to  him  in  his  researches. 
"Enough  said:  we'll  all  go  and  take 
Terry  with  us." 

"  O  daddy,  what  a  darling  you  are ! "  cried 
Molly;  and  she  forthwith  hurried  out  to 
announce  the  greaOiews  to  Bridget,  Terry 
accompanying  her,  and  barking  joyously 
as  if  he  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

"Bridget,  O  Bridget!  We're  all  going 
to  Paris, —  you  and  I  and  Terry,  as  well 
as  papa!" 

"To  Paris?     You  and  I?" 

"  Yes,  and  Terry,  too.  Isn't  it  splendid?" 

Poor  little  Molly!  Coming  events 
didn't  cast  their  shadows  "before"  in 
her  case,  else  "splendid"  would  not  have 
been  the  word  with  which  she  would  have 
qualified  her  future  experiences  in  the 
French  capital. 

Of  course  the  departure  had  to  be 
postponed  until  the  next  day.  It  was 


utterly  impossible  for  two  women  (even 
though  one  of  them  was  very  young)  to 
get  ready  for  a  trip  to  Paris  in  an  hour 
or  two.  In  fact,  the  preparation  took 
so  long  that,  even  the  next  forenoon, 
the  hack-driver  grumbled  about  missing 
the  train,  before  Bridget  and  Molly  had 
definitely  packed  their  trunks. 

They  reached  the  station  in  good  time, 
however,  and  by  noon  were  duly  settled 
on  the  deck  of  the  "Invicta,"  the  hand- 
somest of  the  steamers  that  ply  between 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne.  For  a  wonder, 
the  Channel  on  that  particular  day  was 
unusually  smooth;  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  that  distressing  malady 
so  commonly  experienced  by  travellers 
between  England  and  France — seasickness. 

Molly  leaned  over  the  deck  railing, 
captivated  by  the  sight  of  the  receding 
white  cliffs,  the  fishing  smacks  that  dotted 
the  waters  here  and  there,  and  the  great 
gulls  whose  white  forms  came  sweeping 
by  as  if  without  the  least  motion  of  their 
broad  wings.  Bridget  was  seated  on  a 
cozy  steamer  chair,  quietly  observing  the 
people  around  her;  and  Terry,  who 
apparently  did  not  take  much  interest 
in  natural  scenery,  was  stretched  at  her 
feet,  awaiting  the  time  when  Molly  would 
need  his  services  in  some  game. 

As  it  happened,  however,  it  was  Mr. 
Shomes  himself  who  first  called  those 
services  into  requisition.  The  occasion 
was  this.  An  old  lady,  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  passengers  on  the  rear  deck, 
was  speaking  loudly  and  with  animated 
gestures. 

"I  tell  you,"  she  declared,  "that  it's 
on  this  vessel  that  I've  been  robbed." 

That  last  word  awakened  Mr.  Herlock 
Shomes'  professional  instincts,  and  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  group. 

"Yes,  I'm  perfectly  sure,"  continued 
the  old  lady,  raising  her  voice  still  higher, 
"I  took  my  purse  out  to,  show  the  officer 
my  ticket,  and  now  I  haven't  either  ticket 
or  purse." 

"Did  your  purse  hold  much  money?" 
inquired  Mr.  Shomes 
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"All  my  funds  for  my  excursion, — a 
hundred  pounds  ($500), "  was  the  reply. 

"By  Jove,  a  good  haul  for  the  thief!" 
commented  a  bystander. 

"But  a  bad  lookout  for  me,"  rejoined 
the  woman.  "However,  it's  not  done  yet. 
I'm  going  to  the  captain,  and  everybody 
on  board  will  have  to  be  searched." 

"If  you'll  permit  me,  Madam,"  said 
Shomes,  "  I  will  give  you  a  word  of  advice." 

"I'll  permit  you  fast  enough,  if  it  will 
bring  back  my  purse." 

"Then,  first  of  all,  Madam,  let  me 
advise  you  to  calm  yourself  a  little.  In 
the  second  place,  let  me  counsel  you  to 
say  nothing  more  about  the  stolen  purse." 

"But,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
somewhat  suspiciously,  "one  would  think 
you  are  trying  to  shield  the  thief!" 

"If  I  were  taking  his  side  against  you," 
quietly  answered  Mr.  Shomes,  "I'd  advise 
you  to  continue  shouting  that  you  have 
been  robbed  and  were  going  to  complain 
to  the  captain." 

"Well,  I  have  the  right  to  do  so,  sir." 

"Clearly,  but  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  pickpocket,  learning  thst  his  theft 
had  been  discovered,  would  simply  get  rid 
of  the  purse,  after  emptying  it  of  course — 
all  sovereigns  look  alike, — -and  he  would 
be  quite  safe,  even  if  he  were  searched." 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  agreed  the  old 
lady,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "But, 
then,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"Just  keep  quiet,  and  allow  me  to  act." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  detective, 
whose  person  was  unknown  to  the  passen- 
gers, had  been  observing  the  members  of 
the  group  around  the  indignant  owner  of 
the  purse;  and  had  concluded  that  the 
thief  was  not  among  them.  Nobody  had 
made  the  slightest  movement  when  he 
had  suggested  that  the  thief  could  easily 
throw  the  purse  away. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "let  me  ask  you 
to'say  nothing  of  this  matter.  My  success 
in  discovering  the  thief  depends  on  your 
silence.  Please  continue  your  promenade 
as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  As  for  you, 
Madam,  can  you  let  me  have  some  object 


that  has  been  in  contact  with  your  purse?" 

"Will  my  handkerchief  do?  It  was  in 
the  purse  until  I  took  it  out  to  get  my 
ticket." 

"It's  just  the  thing!  Ah,  slightly  scented! 
Better  still !  Now,  Madam,  kindly  resume 
your  seat,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me!" 

Seeking  out  his  own  family  group, 
Mr.  Shomes  found  Bridget  dreaming,  Molly 
playing  with  her  doll  Maggie,  and  Terry 
yawning  as  if  a  gooi  deal  bored. 

"Hello,  old  fellow!"  said  Shomes,  as 
he  patted  the  dog's  head.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  young  lady  here  is  neglecting 
you  a  bit,  isn't  she?" 

"What  can  I  do,  papa,  on  this  boat 
crowded  with  people?" 

"Why  not  have  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek?" 

"Here  on  the  deck?" 

"Sure!  There's  a  good  deal  more  space 
here  than  in  our  sitting-room,  and  perhaps 
your  pet  won't  be  so  lucky  in  finding 
things." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Terry?  Papa  pre- 
tends that  if  I  hide  something  from  you 
on  this  boat,  you  won't  be  able  to  find  it." 

Terry  looked  at  Molly,  then  at  her 
father,  and  finally  sneezed  vigorously, 
perhaps  as  a  protest  against  any  doubt 
as  to  his  ability. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  of  what  I  say,  not- 
withstanding your  denials,"  continued  Mr. 
Shomes.  "Now,  Molly,  here  is  a  hand- 
kerchief. I'm  going  to  let  Terry  smell  it; 
then  I'll  hide  it  somewhere  on  deck;  and 
if  your  dog  finds  it,  I'll  give  you — yes, 
I'll  give  you  a  bedroom  set  for  your 
new  doll." 

"So,  it's  a  bet,  papa?" 

"A  regular  bet,  yes." 

"Done!"  cried  Molly,  putting  her  hand 
into  the  one  her  father  held  out  to  her. 

Nfaggie  was  forthwith  handed  to  Bridget, 
and  the  game  began.  Terry,  understand- 
ing that  they  were  going  to  play  his 
favorite  sport,  was  already  on  his  feet, 
his  tail  wagging,  and  his  eyes  dancing  with 
the  joy  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Shomes  took  out  the  old  lady's  hand- 
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kerchief  and  held  it  to  the  dog's  nose. 
Terry  took  a  long,  long  sniff  at  it,  as  if 
he  knew  that  the  game  was  to  be  a  stiff 
one;  then  Molly  stayed  with  the  dog 
while  her  father  went  off  to  hide  the 
handkerchief.  Of  course  he  wanted  Terry 
to  find,  not  the  handkerchief,  but  the 
pickpocket;  so  he  went  down  below  and 
hid  the  article  in  the  engine-room.  Return- 
ing to  the  deck,  he  went  over  to  his  party 
and  said: 

"All  ready,  Molly!" 

To  which  Molly  rejoined:  v 

"Then,  go  it,  Terry!    Look  for  it,  old 
fellow!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Number  35. 


There  are  several  ways  by  which  to 
tell  what  figures  other  persons  are  thinking 
of,  and  one  of  the  simplest  is  found  in 
the  use  of  the  number  35.  You  may  invite 
two,  three,  or  four  of  your  friends  to 
think,  each,  of  some  figure;  then  to  per- 
form the  easy  operation  which  you  indicate 
to  them;  and  at  the  close,  you  tell  each 
what  figure  he  had  in  mind.  In  the  case 
of  two  figures,  you  tell  the  first  person 
to  double  his  figure,  to  add  five,  multiply 
by  five,  add  ten,  and  then  add  the  second 
person's  figure.  He  gives  you  the  total, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  subtract  35 : 
the  remainder  will  be  the  two  figures 
thought  of. 

For  instance,  Jack  and  Tom  think  of 
6  and  4.  Doubling  Jack's,  we  have  12; 
adding  five  gives  17;  multiplying  by  five, 
we  get  85 ;  adding  ten  makes  95 ;  and  then 
adding  Tom's  figure,  4,  the  total  becomes 
99.  Subtract  35  from  this  total,  and  you 
have  the  figures  thought  of,  6  and  4. 

Suppose  a  third  person,  Charlie,  also 
thinks  of  a  figure,  7.  You  proceed  as 
above  until  you  have  added  Tom's  figure; 
then  you  multiply  by  ten  and  add  Charlie's; 
99  multiplied  by  ten  gives  990;  adding  7 
makes  997;  and  then  you  subtract  ten 
times  35,  or  350,  and  you  get  the  three 
figures  647.. 


In  case  you  want  to  astonish  your 
friends,  you  may  ask  even  a  fourth  person 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  puzzle  and  think  of 
a  fourth  figure.  Let  us  suppose  that  such 
a  person  is  Harry,  and  that  the  figure 
he  thinks  of  is  3.  Continue  as  above  until 
you  have  added  Charlie's  figure;  then 
multiply  by  ten  and  add  Harry's.  Thus, 
997  multiplied  by  ten  is  9970;  adding 
Harry's  figure  gives  9973 ;  and  subtracting 
one  hundred  times  35,  or  3500,  we  get 
6473,  the  four  figures  thought  of. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  five  figures,  if  you  multiply 
by  ten,  add  the  fifth  figure,  and  subtract 
one  thousand  times  35,  or  35,000.  Four 
figures,  however,  will  perhaps  be  as  many 
as  you  can  manage  safely. 


Patriotic  Boys. 


Boys  of  all  ages  have  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  every 
country.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  an  apprentice  in  Captain  Benjamin's 
printing-office  in  Baltimore  first  "set  up" 
and  printed  the  words  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  distributing  copies  in 
front  of  the  office  to  the  eager  citizens, 
while  the  gallant  Captain  was  off  fighting 
his  country's  battles.  This  young  printer, 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Sands,  was 
about  seventeen,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  a  much-respected  citizen  of  the 
Monumental  City. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  first  person  to 
sing  that  song,  which  has  inspired  so  many 
hearts  with  patriotic  emotion,  was  James 
Lawrenson,  at  that  time  twelve  years  old. 
It  was,  as  you  may  know,  during  the  war 
of  1812.  Fort  McHenry  had  been  bom- 
barded two  days  before,  and  many  of 
Baltimore's  sons  beside  Captain  Edes  had 
acted  with  conspicuous  bravery.  Little 
Jimmy  took  the  printed  song  from  Samuel 
Sands,  and  sang  it,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  an 
admiring  and  enthusiastic  crowd, — not 
very  well,  perhaps;  but  his  audience  was 
not  critical.  He  died  not  so  many  years 
ago,  beloved  by  everyone. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— It  is  announced  that  Dora  Cuthbert  Almond, 
O.  S.  B.,  will  write  the  Life  of  the  late  lamented 
Bishop  Hcdley.  It  is  sure  of  a  general  welcome. 
No  date  for  publication  is  set. 

— The  Christian  Register  tells  of  a  Michigan 
editor  who  lately  received  some  verses  for 
publication,  with  a  note  explaining  that  "they 
were  written  fifty- years  ago  by  one  who  has  for 
a  long  time  slept  in  his  grave  merely  for  a 
pastime." 

— It  will  interest  all  serious  "students  of  the 
vexed  question  of  Shakespeare's  religion  to 
learn  that  an  English  translation  of  the  learned 
work  "Shakespeare's  Stellung  zur  Katholischen 
Religion,"  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Raich,  Canon  of 
Mainz  Cathedral,  will  be  published  after  the 
war.  Dr.  Raich  contends  that  the  hypothesis 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic  is  one  based 
on  solid  grounds. 

• — Among  recent  brochures  of  the  "  Pages 
Actuelles"  scries  published  by  Blond  &  Gay, 
Paris,  arc  three  devoted  to  "La  Presse  et  la 
Guerre."  Raoul  Narsy  compiles  a  selection  of 
articles  from  Le  Journal  des  Debuts;  Julien 
de  Narfon  does  the  same  service  with  regard  to 
Figaro;  Jacques  Bainville  makes  the  selection 
from  L' Action  Franfaise.  In  each  case  the  com- 
piler is  the  editor  of  the  periodical  quoted. 

— "A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  McMulIan,  C.  SS.  R.,  is  a 
collection  of  fourteen  conferences  appropriate 
for  a  triduum,  a  mission  to  women,  or  for  the 
ordinary  Sunday  instruction.  The  discourses 
are  practical  and  spiritual,  well  documented 
with  passages  from  Holy  Writ,  and  are  worth 
while  either  as  helps  to  preachers  or  as  spiritual 
reading  for  the  laity.  Just  published  by  Joseph 
I".  Wagner. 

—"When  Pan  Pipes,"  by  Mary  Taylor 
Thornton.  (I)oran  Co.),  is  undoubtedly  what 
its  sub-title,  "a  fantastic  romance,"  proclaims 
it  to  be;  yet  its  fanta-.ticalncss  is  not  precisely 
of  the  kind  with  which  one  usually  associates 
the  piping  of  I'an.  While  it  would  be  scarcely 
accurate'  to  call  the  tale  a  Catholic  romance. 
it  is  certainly  a  romance  about  Catholics; 
ami  even  tlumgh  the  author  adopts  the  rather 
nbsoli-tc  notion  about  Catholic  young  women's 
bring  forced  by  stern  parental  authority  to  take 
tin-  veil,  and  makes  Father  Francis  a  rather 
impossible  prig,  these  defects  are  not  sufficient 
to  mar  the  charm  of  the  story,  the  setting  of 
which  is  England  in  tin-  early  nineteenth  cen- 


tury. Readers  unafraid  to  admit  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  picturesque,  oldtime  romance,  with 
high  adventure,  youthful  intrigue,  and  Cinderella 
transformations,  will  find  this  volume  very  much 
to  their  taste;  and,  if  matrimony  be  looked 
upon  as  the  climax  of  earthly  blissfulncss,  the 
last  few  pages  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
advocate  of  that  view. 

—The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  will 
soon  publish  a  new  book  by  Sir  Bertram  Windle, 
president  of  University  College,  Cork,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  "to  present  an  outline  of  the 
attitude  of  Science  to-day  towards  various  prob- 
lems, physical  and  biological,  and  to  show  how 
ye ry  few  of  these  problems  come  in  any  way  into 
contact  witH  dogmatic  religion."  The  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Church  and  Science,  being  a  Sum- 
mary of  their  Mutual  Relations  To-day." 

— All  parish  priests  arc  anxious  to  have  the 
faithful  receive  the  Sacraments  frequently  and 
at  regular  intervals,  but  often  they  meet  with 
difficulties  from  those  speaking  foreign  tongues 
only.  Nor  can  the  pastor,  with  all  his  good  will 
and  zeal,  master  every  language.  To  reduce 
the  difficulty,  "Italian  Confessions,  How  to 
Hear  Them,"  by  Father  Joseph  McSorley, 
C.  S.  P.,  has  been  issued  by  the  Paulist  Press. 
The  busiest  .priest  will  find  enough  leisure  to 
master  the  contents  of  this  little  book,  the  price 
of  which  is  J5i. 

— A  story  of  "threescore  years  and  ten"  in 
the  history  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  is  narrated_in  "A  Retrospect," 
a  handsome  octavo  volume,  issued  from  St. 
Mary's  College  and  Academy,  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan. It  is  the  usual  story  of  beginnings  in 
poverty  and  hardship,  of  heroic  pioneers,  of 
advancement  and  development  along  the  lines 
laid  down,  until  now,  in  the  fulness  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  labor  done,  the  hand  of  Providence 
is  distinctly  evident.  A  unique  treasure  the 
volume  offers  in  the  way  of  a  letter  from  the 
saintly  Bishop  Neumann,  of  Philadelphia.  Tin-re 
are  several  good  illustrations,  but  the  volume 
lacks* — a  regrettable  omission — an  index  to 
its  rich  and  interesting  contents.  We  congratu 
late  tin-  Sisters  upon  this  handsome  souvenir, 
as  well  as  upon  the  work  which  has  made  it 
possible.  Bcn/igcr  Brothers. 

—The  following  letter  from  Bishop  O'Dwycr,  of 
Limerick,  to  Gen.  SirJ.G.  Maxwell,  cominauder- 
in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Ireland,  is  of 
interest  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  vigorous  English. 
President  Wilson's  Notes,  even  those  addressed 
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to  Carranza,  seem  fiat  and  weak  when  compared 
with  this  trenchant  epistle: 

Sir:  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1  2th  inst.,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here.  I 
have  read  carefully  your  allegations  against  the  Rev.  - 
and  the  Rev.  —  —  ,  but  do  not  see  in  them  any  justifica- 
tion for  disciplinary  action  on  my  part.  They  are  both  ex- 
cellent priests,  who  hold  strong  national  views,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  violated  any  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
In  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  you  appealed  to  me  to  help 
you  in  the  furtherance  of  your  work  as  military  dictator  of 
Ireland.  Even  if  action  of  that  kind  was  not  outside  my 
province,  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  would  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  have  any  part  in  proceedings  which  I 
regard  as  wantonly  ciuel  and  oppressive.  You  remember 
the  Jameson  raid  when  a  number  of  Buccaneers  invaded  a 
friendly  State,  and  fought  the  forces  of  the  lawful  govern- 
ment. If  ever  men  deserved  the  supreme  punishment,  it 
was  they.  But,  officially  and  unofficially,  the  influence  of 
the  British  Government  was  used  to  save  them,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. You  took  care  that  no  plea  for  mercy  should  inter- 
pose on  behalf  of  the  poor  young  fellows  who  surrendered  to 
you  in  Dublin.  The  first  information  which  we  got  of  their 
fate  was  the  announcement  that  they  had  been  shot  in  cold 
blood.  Personally,  I  regard  your  action  with  horror,  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  outraged  the  conscience  of  the  country. 
Then  the  deporting  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
poor  fellows,  without  a  trial  of  any  kind,  seems  to  me  an 
abuse  of  power,  as  fatuous  as  it  is  arbitrary.  And  altogether 
your  regime  has  been  one  of  the  worst  and  blackest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  misgovernment  of  this  country.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  etc. 

This  is  the  sort  of  letter  that  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  writer  intended  to  say,  or  of  his 
power  to  -say  it  as  forcefully  as  possible. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  Retreat  for   Women  in   Business."     Rev.   J. 

A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.     75  cts. 
"A  Retrospect."     $r. 
"When  Pan  Pipes."      Mary    Taylor   Thornton. 

$1.35- 
"Meagher    of    the    Sword."      Arthur    Griffith. 

$1.10. 
"A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 

$i  .10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Kdward  Jones.     Vols.  IV.,  V.     $1.50, 

net. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Vans-Ming."     $2.50. 
"Halt!  Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
"Yonder?  "  -Rev.  T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P. P.M.  $i  .40. 


"Essays  on  Catholic  Life."    Thomas  O'Hagan, 

M.  A.     75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    F.A.Forbes.    35  cts. 
"Only  Jane."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
"A  Month  in  Rome."    Andre  Maurel.    $1.75- 
"New  Wars  for  Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Oldest 

Judaism."    Frank  McGloin,  LL.  D.    $i. 
"Little   Donald."     Mrs.   Innes-Browne.     80  cts. 
"The   Romanticism   of   St.   Francis   and   Other 

Studies  in 'the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $2. 
"The   Onion    Peelers."     Father   Garrold,   S.   J. 

$1.60. 
"The   Mirror   of  Justice."      Robert    Eaton,   of 

the  Oratory.    40  cts. 
"The  Irish  Orators:   A  History  of  Ireland's  Fight 

for  Freedom."    Claude  G.  Bowers.    $1.50. 
"Marie    of    the    House    of    D'Anters."      Rev. 

Michael  Earls,   S.  J.     jSi.35- 
"The    'Summa    Theologica"    of    St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."    Part  II.   .(First  Part.)    Literally 

Translated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  English 

Dominican  Province.    $2.20. 
"The  Story  of  the  Catholic  Church."     Rev.  G. 

Stebbing,   C.   SS.   R.     $1.80. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HGB.,  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  George  V.  Williams,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Birmingham;  and  Very  Rev.  M.  O'Rourke, 
diocese  of  St.  George's. 

Sister  M.  Alexis,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  Amelie,  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  John  J.  Eyston,  Mr.  Valentine  Kerr, 
Lieut.  Michael  de  Bay,  Mr.  John  Gleason,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hughes,  Mr.  E.  P.  Small,  Mr.  Robert 
Twcker,  Mr.  Edward  Doyle,  Mrs.  Mary  Pictor, 
Mrs.  James  McGinn,  Mr.  Philip  Drinkhaus,  Mr. 
James  Howell,  Mr.  P.  O'Hagan,  Mrs.  Catherine 
T.  Brady,  Mr.  Joseph  Budenbonder,  Mr. 
Michael  Lannon,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hock,  Mrs.  M.  A  . 
O'Rourke,  Mr.  William  Kuhn,  Mr.  William 
Calvert,  Mr.  John  Eckerich,  Mr.  Lev/is  Water- 
son,  Mr.  James  Anthony,  Mr.  Charles  Cronin, 
Mr.  John  Quinlan,  Miss  Ella  M.  Mangan,  Mr. 
John  J.  Mangan,  Mr.  Charles  Kapps,  and  Mr. 
George  Reiners. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indnl.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  llief.'' 
For  the  rescue  of  abandoned  children  in  China: 
Child  of  Mary,  $i;  Miss  R.' S.,  $10. 
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Madonna. 


BY  p.  j.  O'CONNOR-DUFFY. 


113  JTH  a  maternal  kindliness, 

A  wistful-sweet  solicitude, 
Thy  gracious  hand  upraised  to  bless, 
In  sympathy  with  sorrow's  mood, 
Thou  lookest,  while  I  gaze  on  thee 
With  grief  in  the  poor  heart  of  me. 

The  wilfulness,  the  bitterness, 
The  tribulations  that  I   know. 

Recede,  grow  ever  less  and  less, 
Like  memories  of  dreams.    And,  lo! 

There  is  now  left  but  thee — but  thee 

And  the  serene,  glad  heart  of  me. 


The  Sacraments. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.  R.  O'KENNEDY. 


II.  -CONFIRMATION. — (Conclusion.) 

X  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
have  a  touching  illustration 
of  what  is  wrought  by  the 
Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When, 
on  the  first  feast  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter 
told  the  multitude  to  'be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  we  read:  "And  there  wen- 
added  that  day  about  three  thousand  souls. 
And  they  were  persevering  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  communication 
of  the'breaking  of  bread,*  and  in  prayer." 
Let  us  listen  to  what  is  further  said: 
"And  all  they  that  believed  were  together, 

•   This   a  the  Scriptural  way  for   saying  that  Mass  was 
offered,   and   Holy  Communion  recei»ed  by  the    faithful. 


and  had  all  things  in  common.  .  .  .  And, 
continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  they  took  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  simplicity  of  heart."  (Acts, 
ii,  44-46.) 

Nothing  could  so  exquisitely  typify  this 
"gladness  and  simplicity  of  heart"  as 
the  chrism  made  of  oil  of  olives  and 
balsam,  which  chrism  has  been  blessed  by 
the  bishop  with  the  benediction  of  the 
Church  on  Holy  Thursday;  reminding 
us  of  Jacob's  advice  to  his  sons  when 
they  were  going  into  Egypt,  and  of  the 
blessing  he  then  gave  them. 

The  bishop  extends  his  hands  over  the 
persons  to  be  confirmed.  They  are  now 
going  to  receive  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  a  terrible  moment;  for  "the 
'Lord  is  a  consuming  fire."  The  bishop 
prays : 

"Almighty,  everlasting  God,  who  didst 
deign  to  regenerate  these  Thy  servants 
by  water  and  the  Holy  GHost,  and  who 
hast  given  them  the  remission  of  all  their 
sins,  and  pouiest  forth  on  them  from 
heaven  the  holy  Paraclete,  Thy  sevenfold 
Spirit, — the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Under- 
standing. Amen.  The  Spirit  of  Counsel 
and  Fortitude.  Amen.  The  Spirit  of 
Knowledge  and  Piety.  Amen.  Fill  them 
with  the  Spirit  of  Thy  holy  Fear,  and 
graciously  seal  them  with  the  Sign  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  life  eternal. 
Through  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth 
and  reigneth  forever.  Amen." 

At  all  times  the  devil  endeavors  to 
imitate  the  works  of  God.  He  is  'the 
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red  (that  is,  bloody)  dragon  having  seven 
heads.'  According  to  Father  Menochius, 
S.  J.,  the  seven  heads  signify  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  "And  upon  his  heads  were 
names  of  blasphemy.  And  that  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  .  .  .  who  is  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  and  who  seduceth 
the  whole  world."  (Apoc.,  xii,  9.) 

Against  this  "dragon  of  the  seven  heads, 
who  seduceth  the  whole  world,"  God  gives 
the  world  the  seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  are  the  Gifts  given  to 
every  person  who  receives  Confirmation. 
Extraordinary  gifts,  together  with  these, 
were  given  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost; 
for  "they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  they  began  to  speak  in  divers 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 
This  happened  quite  ordinarily  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church, — that  is,  God 
gave  them  power  to  speak  in  a  language 
which  up  to  that  moment  they  did  not 
know.  Another  form  of  this  miracle  of 
diverse  languages  was  that  while  one 
person  was  speaking  to  the  crowd,  and 
speaking  in  only  one  language  of  course, 
the  people,  made  up  of  various  national- 
ities, all  thought  he  was  speaking  their 
own  language.  Thus  when  St.  Peter  and 
the  others,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
were  praising  God,  "they  all  ran  together, 
and  were  amazed,  because  that  every  one 
of  them  heard  them  speaking  in  his 
own  tongue.  And  they  were  all  con- 
founded in  mind  and  wondered,  saying: 
Behold!  are  not  all  these,  who  speak, 
Galileans?  And  how  have  we  all  heard 
them  speak  in  our  own  tongue?" 

This  also  often  happened  to  the  great 
saints  of  the  Church  down  through  the 
centuries.  God  granted  this  power,  "the 
gift  of  tongues,"  in  the  very  early  days, 
that  'pious  men — Jews,  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  from  Mesopotamia,  Judea,  Cap- 
padocia,  Pontus,  and  Egypt,  from  Phrygia, 
Pamphilia,  Asia,  strangers  also  from  Rome, 
proselytes,  Cretes,  and  Arabians,' — should 
stand  astonished,  and,  wondering,  ask 
one  another:  "What  meaneth  this?" 


(Acts,  ii.)  God  has  many  times  granted 
to  apostolic  men,  who,  like  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  convert  whole  nations,  this  same 
extraordinary  gift,  and  for  a  like  reason — 
namely,  that  "devout  men,  from  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  should  be  con- 
founded in  mind,  "and,  wondering,  say 
to  one  another:  What  meaneth  this?" 

The  ordinary  Gifts,  however,  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  are  those  of 
which  we  read  in  Isaias  (xi,  2,  3);  and 
by  the  word  "ordinary"  we  do  not  under- 
stand mean  or  least  gifts,  but  the  essential 
and  abiding  ones,  which  every  confirmed 
person  receives,  which  continue  with  him 
during  his  pilgrimage  here,  and  pass 
with  him  into  life  everlasting;  and  not 
only  decorate  him  in  heaven,  but  enable 
him  to  enjoy  in  a  more  abundant  manner 
the  happiness  of  the  •  blessed.  It  will  be 
well,  then,  to  consider  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  gifts. 

I.  WISDOM.  —  By  the  Gift  of  W'isdom 
a  person  is  led  to  think  on  his  last  end, — 
the  only  wise  thing,  according  to  the 
saying  of  Our  Lord:  "What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  if  he.  gain  the  whole  world 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?"  And 
it  furthermore  prompts  a  person  to  take 
every  means  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  Now,  that  is  illustrated  for  us 
in  the  trial  of  Abraham,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  Prophecies  read. in  the  Mass 
of  Catechumens.  (By  "Prophecies"  is 
•  here  meant  either  acts  which  foreshadow, 
or  words  which  foretell,  something  in  the 
future  life  of  Our  Lord,  or  in  God's  dealings 
with  man.) 

The  Patriarch  had  but  one  son, — a  son 
miraculously  born  to  "his  wife  and  himself 
in  their  old  age."  Over  and  over  had  God 
promised  that  blessings  without  number 
should  be  poured  out  on  this  son, — that, 
in  fact,  'through  him  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blest.'  And  now  the 
father  is  ordered  to  take  and  offer  him  in 
sacrifice  on  a  mountain  that  God  would 
show  him.  It  was  in  every  way  strange 
and  difficult.  But  Abraham  hesitates 
not.  He  takes  wood,  fire,  and  a  knife, 
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and  goes  to  the  mountain,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  Mount  Calvary. 
There  he  makes  an  altar  of  the  wood,— 
and,  singularly,  Isaac  carries  the  wood 
up  the  hill,  as  Our  Lord  afterwards  did 
the  Cross.  On  this  altar  of  wood  the 
Patriarch  lays  his  son,  and  draws  the 
knife  to  sacrifice  him.  But  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  calls  out  to.  him  to  hold,  and 
declares:  "By  my  own  self  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord:  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  spared  thy  only 
begotten  son  for  my  sake,  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  that  is 
by  the  seashore."  This  truly  was  an  act 
not  only  of  wonderful  faith  and  obedience 
but  of  consummate  wisdom. 

We  now  open  the  Roman  Breviary 
and  read:  "I  will  no  longer  call  you 
servants:  I  will  call  you  friends.  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  another  Paraclete, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  you."  And  ' 
the  Church  prays:  "May  the  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  come  to  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord!  And  may  it  cleanse  our 
hearts  from  sin,  and  defend  us  from  our 
enemies.  Discipline  and  wisdom  the  Lord 
hath  taught  them;  and  He  hath  confirmed 
in  them  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit." 

II.  UNDERSTANDING. —This  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  special  helps  to  under- 
stand the  revealed  truths.  "It  is  the  gift 
of  penetrating  the  meaning  of  the  hidden 
things  of  religion,  especially  of  the  hidden 
things  in  Scripture  and  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church."  (A  Lapide.) 
Irt  Baptism  we  receive  the  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Now,  faith  makes  it 
easy  for  a  baptized  person  to  believe  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  —  far  easier,  for 
instance,  than  for  an  unbaptized  person  to 
do  so.  Faith  is  the  foundation  of  all. 
The  Gift  of  Understanding  makes  us  set 
a  price  on  our  holy  faith.  "Like  a 
merchant  who  seeks  good  jewels;  finding 
one  that  is  priceless,  he  sells  all  that  he 
nul  purchases  it." 

We  turn  t-i  the   Prophecies  of  llu-   Mass 
on  the  KM    i,l   iViil.-rost,  and  see  how  God 


helps  those  who  have  faith  in  Him.  "And 
now  the  morning  watch  was  come;  and 
the  Lord,  looking  through  the  pillar  of 
fire  and  cloud,  slew  the  Egyptians.  And 
He  said  to  Moses:  Stretch  thy  rod  over 
the  sea.  And  when  Moses  had  stretched 
his  hand  towards  the  break  of  day,  the 
waters  returned  to  their  former  place; 
and  as  the  Egyptians  were  fleeing  away 
the  waters  came  upon  them,  and  the 
Lord  shut  them  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves.  And  the  waters  returned,  and 
covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  of 
the  army  of  Pharao,  who  had  come  into 
the  sea  after  them;  neither  did  there  so 
much  as  one  remain."  (Exod.,  xiv.) 

The  Jews  understood  wisely  when,  at 
the  bidding  of  Moses,  'they  stood  and 
saw  the  great  wonders  of  the  Lord;,  for 
the  angel  of  God,  who  went  before  the 
camp  of  Israel,  removing,  came  behind, 
and  with  him  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
leaving  the  forepart,  stood  between  the 
Egyptians'  camp  and  the  camp  of  Israel; 
it  was  a  dark  cloud  [to  the  Egyptians], 
but  enlightening  the  night  [for  the 
Israelites].'  .  In  a  like  manner  does  God 
destroy  our  spiritual  enemies,  when  with 
the  angel  of  Understanding  we  stand' 
.  between  the  pillar  of  fire  (the  doctrine  of 
the  Church)  and  the  dark  cloud  (our  own 
weak  intellect). 

In  the  Breviary  for  Pentecost  we  read: 
"He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved.  In  My  name  they  shall  cast 
out  demons  [understood  also  of  errors 
against  faith  and  false  doctrines].  They 
shall  speak  in  tongues  they  did  not  know 
[understand  doctrines  of  which  they  had 
no  knowledge].  They  shall  [handle  ser- 
pents and  be  not  harmed  [that  is,  shall 
treat  humbly  about  the  meaning  of  hidden 
things].  God  hath  taught  them  discipline 
and  wisdom,  and  hath  strengthened  their 
hearts  with  understanding." 

III.  COUNSEL.— The  Gift  of  Counsel 
makes  us  know  that  every  moment  we 
live  is  a  moment  granted  to  us  by  Almighty 
(',(id;  that  it  is  a  moment  taken  from 
the  number  of  all  the  moments  that 
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make  up  the  span  of  our  lives;  and  that, 
passing  through  it,  our  life  is  thereby 
rendered  less  by  a  moment;  in  other 
words,  we  are  a  moment  nearer  to  death. 
"Remember  thy  last  end."  In  the  same 
way  it  warns  us  that  every  act  we  do, 
whether  by  the  power  of  our  body  or  of 
our  soul,  whether  we  breathe,  speak,  work, 
think,  plan,  foresee,— all  is  done,  not  of 
our  own  power,  but  by  a  power  that  God 
has  given  us;  and  that  we  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  the  servants  in  the 
Gospel  to  whom  the  rich  man  (our  Divine 
Lord)  at  his  going  away  gave  ten  talents, 
five,  and  one;  and  of  which  he  exacted 
at  his  return  (in  judgment)  so  rigorous 
an  account;  bringing  immediately  to  our 
mind  the  advice  of  St.  Paul:  whether  we 
eat,  sleep,  drink,  or  whatever  we  do, 
that  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
can  be  done,  as  we  know,  by  making  in 
the  morning  a  fervent  offering  of  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  during  the 
day.  "It  is  by  the  Gift  of  Counsel,"  says 
A  Lapide,  "that  we  direct  all  our  actions 
in  a  good  and  Christian  manner,  because 
to  take  counsel  is  the  chief  act  of  Christian 
prudence." 

In  the  Prophecies  read  in  the  same 
Mass  it  is  told  that  Moses  ordered  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  be  within  the  Ark  of 
the  Testament,  that  it  might  be  for  a 
testimony  against  the  children  of  Israel. 
"While  I  am  yet  living,  and  going  in 
with  you,  you  have  always  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord:  how  much  more  when 
I  shall  be  dead?  Gather  unto  me  all  the 
ancients  of  your  tribes,  and  your  doctors; 
and  I  will  speak  these  words  in  their 
hearing,  and  will  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  against  them."  (Deuter.,  xxxi.) 

In  this  instance  of  Holy  Writ  we  see 
the  Gift  of  Counsel  almost  personified. 
This  extract  from  the  Old  Testament  is 
put  before  us  by  the  Church  to  shdw 
what  the  Gift  of  Counsel  is  continually 
doing  in  the  soul  of  one  who  has  received 
the  .Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

The  Breviary  brings  before  us  the 
counsel  of  •  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 


"Everyone,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "is  drawn 
by  his  desires:  a  boy  is  drawn  by  nuts; 
a  sheep  by  a  green  branch.  But  unless 
the  Father  reveals  His  Divine  Son  to  the 
heart  no  one  is  drawn  to  Him.  Jesus  is 
God;  God  is  Truth;  and  a  higher  prize 
than  divine  truth  no  one  can  desire."  The 
one  great  purpose  of  the  Gift  of  Counsel 
is  to  incline  us  to  follow  truth. 

The  prayer  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost  is:  "We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  that  the  Paraclete,  who 
proceeds  from  Thee,  may  illumine  our 
minds,  and  lead  them,  as  Thy  Son  has 
promised,  into  the  knowledge  of  all  truth. 
Who  liveth  and  reigneth.  .  .  ." 

IV.  FORTITUDE.  — This  Gift  was  espe- 
cially necessary  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  when  persecution  was  raging; 
and,  as  persecution  in  one  part  of  the 
Church  or  another  has  ever  been  raging, 
the  Gift  of  Fortitude  has  always  been 
necessary  to  enable  Christians  to  conquer 
and  even  to  despise  the  sufferings  of  such 
dreadful  trials, — nay,  frequently  to  rejoice 
in  them.  And  it  was  not  fire  and  sword 
alone,  nor  prison  and  death:  many  a 
secret  life  has  been  a  martyrdom;  many 
a  hidden  sorrow,  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
has  pierced  the  hearts  of  faithful  Christians. 
There  has  been  one  page  in  Irish  history 
sad  and  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
"Oh,  weep  those  days!"  It  is  folded  up 
in  the  dark  history  of  the  Penal  Days. 
It  tells  of  the  number  of  Catholic  land- 
owners in  Ireland  who  went  to  Dublin 
Castle  and,  for  sake  of  their  lands,  "con- 
formed,"— that  is,  became  Protestants, 
nominally  at  least.  In  the  local  history 
of  Limerick,  by  Lenihan,  the  names  from 
the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary,  of  those  who  "conformed" 
occupy  several  pages  of  a  large  volume. 
But  the  number  of  those  who  lost  lands 
and  possessions  is  ten  times  as  great.  Oh, 
how  necessary  in  every  age,  in  every 
country,  in  every  walk  of  life,  has  the 
divine  Gift  of  Fortitude  proved! 

We   turn  to    the    Prophecies.     Nothing 
could  possibly  have  less  of  life  in  it,  and 
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consequently  less  of  fortitude,  than  a  dry 
bone.  It  is  not  without  purpose,  then, 
that  the  Church  at  Pentecost  brings  up 
the  Prophet  Ezechiel's  Vision  of  the  Dry 
Bones;  for  all  mankind,  without  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  but  as  a 
multitude  of  dry  bones:  "The  hand  of 
the  Lord  set  me  down  in  a  place  full  of 
dry  bones.  And  He  said  to  me:  Prophesy 
and  say:  Hear,  ye  dry  bones,  the  word 
of  the  Lord;  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you, 
and  will  cause  flesh  to  grow  over  you; 
and  will  send  a  spirit  into  YOU;  and  you 
shall  live;  and  you  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord."  And  as  soon  as  the 
Prophet  speaks,  "Behold  a  noise  and  a 
great  commotion;  and  the  bones  came 
together,  joint  to  joint;  and  the  -sinews 
were  stretched  on  them,  and  the  flesh 
came  upon  them." 

By  the  command  of  God,  the  Prophet 
calls  the  spirit  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  to  come  into  them.  "And  while 
he  prophesied,  the  spirit  came  into  them; 
and  they  lived,  and  stood  on  their  feet, 
an  exceeding  great  army.  And  God  said 
to  me:  All  these  bones  are  the  House  of 
Israel.  Say  to  them:  Thus  saith  the 
Lord:  Behold,  I  will  open  your  graves, 
and  will  bring  you  out  of  your  sepulchres, 
O  my  people!  and  will  bring  you  into 
the  land  of  Israel;  and  you  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord."  (Ezech.,  xxxvii.) 
This  prediction  was  realized  on  Pentecost 
morning,  and  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances.  "And  suddenly  there  came 
a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
coming;  and  it  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  to  them  cloven  tongues  as  it 
were  of  fire;  and  it  sat  upon  every  one 
nf  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts,  ii,  2-4.) 

The  Breviary,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Octave,  says:  "There  came  therefore  a 
divine  fire,  not  consuming,  but  illumi- 
nating; and  it  found  the  hearts  of  the 
clean  receptacles;  and  it 
imparted  to  them  the  Gifts  of  the  link 
GliT.t.  \Yliil  1  tht--  di  riplcs  were  gathered 


together  into  one  place  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  of  a  sudden  a  sound  came  from 
heaven,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  they  began  to  speak 
in  divers  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."  Here  we  see  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  Gift  of  Fortitude. 

V.  KNOWLEDGE. — The  Gift  of  Knowl- 
edge enables  us  to  find  out  in  what  manner 
of  life  God  wishes  us  to  serve  Him, — 
whether  it  is  His  will  that  we  serve  Him 
in  religion  or  in  the 'world;  and  our  eternal 
salvation  does  in  a  great  measure  depend — 
it  is  even  said  that  it  does  absolutely 
depend — on  our  praying  and  endeavoring 
to  find  out  our  vocation,  and  humbly 
begging  of  God  the  grace  to  follow  it. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  happiest  way  to 
go  through  the  world,  and  the  surest  way 
to  reach  heaven. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  a 
person  might  unintentionally  make  a 
mistake;  but  God's  abundant  grace  and 
mercy  will  supply  for  the  mistake.  Even 
among  the  canonized  saints  we  have 
instances  where  they  knowingly  intruded 
themselves  into  religion,  or  were  thrust 
in  by  those  who  had  power  over  them; 
but,  by  God's  grace,  "beginning  in  the 
flesh,  they  ended  in  the  spirit."  What  is 
especially  to  be  avoided  is  neglecting 
to  pray  for  grace  to  know  our  vocation. 
And  when  we  have  taken  the  step  we 
must  be  faithful  to  it,  and  avoid  fickleness. 
The  Gift  of  Knowledge  urges  us  to  be 
particularly  cautious  on  this  point.  In 
the  Gospels  of  the  Masses  for  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost,  during  the  whole  week  we 
are  warned  of  this. 

The  Breviary  insists  on  this  lesson. 
"You  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you.  I  have  set  you  up,  tljat  you 
go,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  remain.  Even  as  the  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  do  I  send  you.  .  .  .  But  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name,  will  come 
to  you.  He  will  teach  you  all  things, 
and  will  bring  to  youf  mind  whatsoever 
I  have  told  you."  And  the  prayer  of  the 
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Church  is:  "O  God,  who,  by  the  light  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  hast  illumined  the  hearts 
of  Thy  faithful,  grant  us  in  the  same 
spirit  to  know  what  is  right,  and  [in 
following  it]  to  rejoice  evermore  in  His 
holy  consolation:  Through  Christ  our 
Lord." 

VI.  PIETY. — Among  the  pagans  of  old 
the  sweetest  and  purest  virtue  was  pietas, 
from  which  the  Church  has  borrowed  the 
word  "piety."  With  the  old  Romans  it 
consisted  in  the  reverence  and  affection 
of  the  child  for  the  parent;  and  if  we 
transfer  that  affectionate  reverence  to 
God  and  everything  connected  with  Him, 
we  have  Christian  piety. 

We  turn  to  the  Mass  of  the  Vigil  of 
Pentecost  to  find  a  beautiful  example  of 
simple  piety.  St.  Paul  came  to  Ephesus 
and  found  some  disciples  there.  He  asked 
if  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  said  they  had  not  even  heard  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Apostle,  seeing  that 
something  was  wrong,  said  to  them: 
"In  whose  name,  then,  have  you  been 
baptized?"  And  they  said  they  had  re- 
ceived the  Baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
St.  Paul  showed  them  that  they  should  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  "And, 
having  heard  these  things,  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And 
when  Paul  had  imposed  hands  on  them, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and 
they  began  to  speak  in  divers  tongues, 
and  to  prophesy."  (Acts,  xix.)  "Piety 
is  Christian  justice,"  says  A  Lapide.  "By 
this  virtue  we  venerate  God  as  Father  of 
all;  and  by  it  are  led  to  look  upon  all 
mankind  as  His  family,  with  whom 
therefore  we  ought  to  live  in  the  brother- 
hood of  peace  and  charity  under  the  yoke 
of  our  universal  common  Parent." 

Speaking  on  the  Gospel,  where  it  is 
told  by  St.  Luke  that  Our  Lord  'rose 
up  from  the  Synagogue  and  went  into 
the  house  of  Peter,  and  cured  Peter's 
wife's  mother  of  a  fever,'  St.  Ambrose 
says:  "See  the  clemency  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour!  Not  stirred  up  by  indigna- 
tion, nor  repelled  by  crime,  nor  driven 


away  by  injury,  He  goes  from  Jtidca  to 
Galilee.  Nay,  rather,  forgetful  of  injury 
and  mindful  only  of  clemency,  He  does 
everything  to  soothe  the  hearts  of  this 
faithless  people."  The  saint  desires  to 
point  out  that  the  Sacrament  of  Confir- 
mation, through  the  Gift  of  Piety,  makes 
the  Christian  soul  do  likewise,  and  thus 
imitate  our  Divine  Lord.  If  I  were  to 
select  a  patron  saint  for  the  Gift  of  Piety, 
it  would  be  the  holy  old  priest  Simeon. 
St.  Gertrude,  in  vision,  saw  him  standing 
at  a  beautiful  altar  on  the  morning  of 
the  Purification,  and  heard  him  repeat: 
"Will  He  ever  come?  Will  He  ever  come? 
Shall  I  live  to  see  Him?"  Then,  being 
inspired,  he  turned  round;  and,  behold, 
standing  behind  him  was  Holy  Mary  with 
the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms! 

VII.  THE  FEAR  OF  THE  LORD. — There 
is  no  better  way  to  understand  this  virtue 
than  to  listen  to  St.  John  "crying  in  the 
desert:  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord; 
make  straight  His  paths.  .  .  .  The  axe  is 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  Every  tree, 
therefore,  that  yieldeth  not  gootl  fruit 
shall  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire." 
(St.  Matt.,  iii,  3,  10.)  You  remember  he 
was  'not  dressed  in  fine  garments.  They 
that  wear  fine  clothes  are  in  the  houses 
of  kings.  But  he  was  dressed  in  camel's 
hair,  and  wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins.'  And  to  others  he -cried:  "Ye 
brood  of  vipers,  who  hath  showed  you 
'to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 

That  is  what  this  seventh  Gift  teaches 
us, — "to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
And  when  we  meditate  on  this  Gift  of 
the  Paraclete  we  might  well  look  to  the 
holy  Precursor  as  our  patron,  and  ask 
him  to  obtain  for  us  an  increase  of  that 
salutary  fear  which  is  "the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  All  the  dread  elements  of 
creation  unite  in  inspiring  that  holy  fear. 
Thunder  and  lightning;  the  expanse, 
depth,  and  overwhelming  power  of  the 
ocean;  the  portents  of  the  heavens;  but, 
most  of  all,  the  sight  or  thought  or 
proximity  to  ourselves  of  death,  —  all 
inculcate  holy  fear  of  the  Lord. 
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In  the  Kpistle  at  Mass  on  Saturday  of 
Pentecost  week  we  read:  "And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  after  this  that  I  shall  .pour 
out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy; 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  .  .  . 
And  I  shall  show  wonders  in  the  heavens; 
and  on '  the  earth,  blood  and  fire  and 
vapor  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord  doth  come."  (Joel,  ii,  28-31.) 

".Come,  children,  hearken  to  me:  I 
will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord," 
says  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Ps.  xxxiii,  12.)  Upon 
this  Bellarmine  writes:  "Come  to  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  best  school 
you  can  frequent, — and  He  will  teach  you 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  essence 
and  consummation  of  all  good.  "By 
approaching  the  Lord  we  begin  the. 
spiritual  life;  by  'tasting  and  seeing  that 
He  is  sweet'  we  advance;  by  fearing 
the  Lord  we  are  made  perfect, — not  by 
servile  fear,  but  by  the  filial  and  affec- 
tionate fear  of  the  sons  of  God.  That 
fear  supposes  perfect  love;  for  the  perfect 
lover  of  God  greatly  fears  lest  in  any 
way  he  may  offend  Him  who  is  his 
Beloved." 

We  look  now  to  what  the  bishop  does, 
and  listen  to  what  he  says,  while  he 
administers  this  Sacrament.  Wearing  his 
mitre,  he  is  told  the  Christian  name  of 
the  person  to  be  confirmed;  then,  dipping 
liis  thumb  into  the  silver  phial  containing 
the  chrism,  he  makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
on  the  forehead  of  the  person;  and  while 
doing  so  says:  "I  sign  thee  [John  or  Mary] 
with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  confirm 
thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  II'ilv  ('.host.  Amen."  Then  giving 
the  person  a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek, 
he  dismi'.-,rs  him  with  the  words:  "Pax 
tecum."  (Peace  be  with  thee.) 

Tliis  touch  or  slight  stroke  on  the 
cheek  In;  tu  be  explained.  It  is  of  military 
origin:  it  is  taken  from  the  ceremonial 


used  in  raising  a  soldier  to  knighthood. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ceremonies  of 
knighthood  were  various.  The  soldier 
began  overnight  by  laying  his  armor  at 
the  church  door.  He  then  went  and 
washed,  that  by  cleanliness  of  body  he 
might  typify  his  purity  of  intention.  He 
went  to  confession;  after  which,  having 
laid  his  sword  on  the  Lady  altar,  he  prayed 
and  kept  vigil  the  whole  night.  In  the 
morning  he  received  Holy  Communion. 
After  Holy  Communion  his  sword  was 
brought  from  the  altar  of  the  Lady 
chapel,  and  girded  on  him  by  the  bishop, 
or  by  the  abbot  if  the  vigil  had  taken 
place  in  a  monastery.  When  receiving 
the  sword,  he  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
use  it  ever  in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  to 
uphold  right  against  might,  and  never 
to  stain  it  by  an  unworthy  deed.  He  was 
decorated  with  golden  spurs.  All  could 
see  by  the  outward  marks  of  sword,  belt, 
and  spurs,  that  he  was  a  knight  whose 
oath  required  him  to  be  without  fear  and 
without  stain.  And,  last  of  all,  the  title 
of  "knight"  was  given  to  him  by  the  king, 
or  by  sonic  exalted  person  representing 
the  king,  striking  the  candidate  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

Now,  theology  does  not  think  it  beneath 
its  dignity  to  point  out  how  the  idea  of 
battle  and  the  lifelong  warfare  of  a  soldier 
runs  through  the  matter  and  ritual  of 
this  Sacrament,  (i)  The  anointing  with 
oil  indicates  that  the  soldier  is  prepared 
and  strengthened  for  battle.  (2)  The 
balsam  points  out,  in  the  sweetness  of 
its  savor,  the  good  odor  of  the  virtuous 
and  perfect  soldier, — the  edification  of  his 
company,  and  the  comfort  of  his  captain. 
(3)  The  imposition  of  the  sword,  by  the 
king  or  his  representative  is  an  acceptance 
of  the  knight  inUi  a  far  higher  rank,  and 
an  imparting  to  him  of  very  special 
powers.  Confirmation  means  a  much  more 
formal  dedication  of  the  confirmed  person 
in  all  the  powers  of  his  body  and  soul 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  than  took  place  in 
Baptism.  Finally,  a  stroke  is  given  on 
the  cheek  at  the  words  Pax  tecum,  as  a 
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sign  that  the  confirmed  person  has  been 
advanced  in  the  army  of  Christ  to  the 
noble  order  of  knights;  that,  on  the 
one  hand  [by  the  stroke],  he  is  to  under- 
stand he  is  to  fight  bravely  against  all 
spiritual  enemies;  and  on  the  other  [by 
the  words  'Peace  be  to  thee'],  to  know 
that  this  warfare  is  consistent  with 
true  peace  of  heart  here,  and  that  it 
leads  to  a  perfect  and  everlasting  peace 
hereafter."  (Lehmkuhl.) 

The  bishop  washes  his  hands,  during 
which  is  chanted  the  antiphon:  "Confirm 
what  Thou  has  wrought,  O  God,  in  Thy 
holy  Temple  of  Jerusalem!  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  etc."  The  antiphon  is  repeated. 
The  bishop  then  lays  aside  his  mitre,  and, 
turning  to  the  altar,  says: 

"Show  Thy  mercy  to  us,  O  Lord!" 
"And  grant  us  Thy  salvation."  , 

"O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer," 
"And  let   my   supplication   come   unto 
Thee." 

"The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"And  with  thy  spirit." 
Those  who  have  been  confirmed  kneel 
down,  and  the  bishop  prays  over  them: 
"O  God,  who  [in  person]  didst  give  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles,  and  didst 
ordain  that,  through  them  and  their 
successors,  He  be  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
faithful,  mercifully  look  upon  the  sacred 
action  which  in  our  humility  we  have 
performed;  and  grant  that  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  coming  into  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  foreheads  we  have  anointed  with 
sacred  chrism  and  signed  with  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  may,  by  His  dwelling  therein, 
graciously  make  them  the  temple  of  His 
glory,  etc." 

Then  the  bishop  gives  them  the  last 
blessing:  "May  the  Lord  thus  bless  you 
from  Sion,  that  you  see  the  good  things  of 
Jerusalem  all  tour  days,  and  obtain  life 
everlasting.  Amen." 

THERE  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
cheerfulness  in  an  old  face,  and  among 
country  people  it  is  always  a  sign  of  a 
well-regulated  life. — Richter. 


Out  of  Deep  Waters. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


III. 

T  was  with  a  curious  mingling 
of  feelings,  and  a  very  reluctant 
air,  that  Jimmy  Byrne  mounted 
the  steps  which  led  to  Mrs. 
Adair's  stately  door,  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  the  imposing  personage  who  an- 
swered it  for  Miss  Lesgard.  He  was  shown 
into  an  oppressively  splendid  room,  and 
left  there  for  several  minutes,  to  medita- 
tions which  were  evidently  not  cheerful. 
Then,  as  he  was  telling  himself  gloomily 
that  he  had  been  a  fool  to  come,  and 
that  when  people  were  in  altogether  dif- 
ferent social  orders  the  less  they  saw  of 
each  other  the  better,  a  quick  step  sounded 
on  the  parqueted  floor,  and  through  the 
silken-hung  doorway  a  radiant  vision 
entered— Sibyl,  smiling  a  delightful  greet- 
ing, but  so  transformed  by  the  magic  of 
prosperity,  so  charmingly  dressed,  and  so 
vividly  beautiful,  that  for  a  moment  he 
could  only  stare  at  her.  But  even  as  he 
stared  he  found  her  hands  in  his,  and 
heard  the  voice  he  loved  crying  joyously: 
"O  Jimmy,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you 
again!  And  how  abominably  you  have 
been  treating  me !  What  have  you  meant 
•by  never  coming  near  me  until  I  had  to 
call  you  up  and  compel  you  to  come?" 

"You  know  what  I  meant,"  Jimmy 
answered,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
that  had  plainly  been  longing  for  the 
sight  of  her.  "I  told  you  that  it  was 
better  I  shouldn't  intrude  myself  upon 
you,  now  that  we  are  occupying  such 
different  positions  in  life." 

"And  I  told  you  that  that  was  ridic- 
ulous snobbery,"  she  returned.  "As  if  a 
little  money,  or  even  a  great  deal  of 
money,  could  make  any  difference  in  our 
friendship!  You  are  you  and  I  am  I  just 
the  same  as  we  ever  were,  whether  I'm 
here  or  in  Mrs.  Jones'  lodging-house." 
"We  may  be  just  the  same,"  Jimmy 
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admitted;  "but  our  circumstances  are  so 
different  that  there's  no  good  in  trying  to 
keep  up  our  old  intimacy.  I  know  the 
world  well  enough  to  be  perfectly  sure 
of  that.  And  since  it's  always  best  if  a 
painful  thing  has  to  be  done,  to  'do  it 
sharply  and  completely — like  cutting  off 
one's  leg,  you  know, — why,  I  thought  I 
would  just  drop  out  of  your  life,  and 
that,  in  the  excitement  of  your  changed 
circumstances,  you'd  never  miss  me." 

"Jimmy,  what  a  fraud  you  are,  as  well 
as  a  snob!"  Sibyl  told  him  severely.  "You 
couldn't  have  thought  that  I  wouldn't 
miss  you — such  friends  as  we  have  been ! — 
unless  you  had  the  lowest  possible  opinion 
of  me." 

"You  know  I  haven't  that,"  Jimmy 
remarked  quietly. 

"Well,  I  never  suspected  you  of  it 
before,"  she  said.  "But  really  this  begins 
to  look  as  if  you  thought  I  was  a  very 
contemptible  or  at  least  a  very  shallow 
person." 

"That's  nonsense,  Sibyl !" 

"I  think  it  is  nonsense,"  she  agreed; 
"but  it's  your  nonsense,  not  mine.  And 
now  we'll  make  an  end  of  it.  Please 
understand  that  I  don't  intend  to  let 
you  drop  out  of  my  life,  if  I  have  to  go 
down  in  person  to  Park  Row  after  you ;  • 
for  you  are  my  one  link  with  the  past, — 
with  the  girl  who  was  near  the  point  of 
such  black  despair  a  little  while  ago,  and 
who  is  now  happy, — so  happy  that  she 
is  hardly  able  to  keep  her  feet  from 
dancing  all  the  time." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  Jimmy  said 
devoutly.  "I  can't  find  worils  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  that  you've  been  lifted 
out  of  the  poverty  and  despair  that  were 
killing  you,  and  put  where  you  belong — 
for  you  do  belong  here:  there's  not  a 
doubt  of  that.  But,  you  see,  I  don't 
belong  in  any  such  environment;  and  I 
should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't  recognize  the 
fact.  I'm  thankful  if  I  was  able  to  do 
a  little  towards  keeping  up  your  heart 
in  the  dark  days — 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget  how 


much  you  did?    she  interrupted   quickly. 

"But  those  days  are  over  now,"  he 
went  on,  with  an  a'ir  of  determined  cheer- 
fulness; "and  you  don't  need  anything 
that  I  can  do  for  yo*u  any  longer.  The 
chapter  in  your  life  in  which  I  had  a 
part  to  play  is  ended.  I  recognize  that 
quite  clearly,  and  wouldn't  have  it 
otherwise." 

"And  how  do  you  know  that  there  may 
not  be  other  chapters  in  my  life  in  which 
you  will  have  a  part  to  play?"  she 
inquired. 

"If  there  are,"  he  said,  —  "if  there's 
ever  an  occasion  when  you  need  me,  if 
there's  any  service  I  can  ever  render  you, 
you've  only  to  call  me  and  I'll  come.  But 
I  can't  hang  about  yoa  in  this  world 
you've  entered,  where  there  is  no  place 
for  me." 

"Jimmy,  you  are  suffering  from  sinful 
pride,"  she  informed  him.  "Where  I  am, 
there's  always  a  place  for  you;  and  you 
ought  to  believe  it." 

"I  do  believe  it,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,"  he  answered;  "but  there  are 
others—" 

"There's  nobody  that  .matters  except 
my  grandmother,  and  she  is  anxious  to- 
know  you  and  make  you  welcome  to  her 
house;  for  I've  told  her  all  about  you, 
and  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

"That's  good  of  her  and  good  of  you," 
he  said  gratefully.  "But  I'm  not  thinking 
of  your  grandmother  alone,  but  rather 
of  your  whole  environment,  in  which  I 
haven't  a  shadow  of  a  place.  Oh,  there's 
no  use  in  arguing  the  point,  Sibyl!  It's 
perfectly  plain  that  you  don't  need  me 
now,  and  that  I  should  only  give  myself 
pain,  and  you  possible  annoyance,  by 
trying  to  keep  up  our  relations  as  when 
we  were  both  sparrows  on  the  housetop  at 
Mother  Jones'." 

Sibyl  sighed. 

"You  are  very  unkind,"  she  said, — 
"more  unkind  than  I  ever  thought  you 
could  be  to  me.  But  you're  awfully 
obstinate  also — I  know  that  of  old, — so 
I  won't  continue  to  argue  with  you.  I'll 
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only  give  you  warning  that  I  don't  intend 
to  be  dropped  in  any  such  fashion  as  you 
propose;  and  that,  if  you  don't  come  to 
see  me,  I  shall  go  to  see  you,  if  I  have 
to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  your 
newspaper  office.  Now  come  and  meet 
my  grandmother.  I  told  her  I'd  bring 
you  up  to  her.  She's  very  much  of  an 
invalid,  and  never  comes  down  to  see 
people;  but  she's  altogether  lovely,  and 
you'll  like  her  extremely." 

Jimmy  found  that  he  did  like  Mrs. 
Adair  extremely  as  soon  as  he  saw  her; 
for  he  was  not  only  charmed  by  her  love- 
liness of  aspect  and  gentleness  of  manner, 
but  he  recognized  a  note  of  spirituality 
which  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
a  Catholic,  —  and  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  Jimmy  was  staunchly  Cath- 
olic, although  his  practice  did  not  always 
keep  pace  with  the  faith  so  firmly 
implanted  in  his  Celtic  soul.  On  her  side, 
Mrs.  Adair  was  very  much  pleased  with 
him;  and  as  the  young  man  sat  by  her 
couch,  drinking  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  and 
listening  to  her  soft  flow  of  talk,  while 
Sibyl  smiled  upon  him  from  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth-rug,  he  felt  his  reso- 
lution sensibly  weakening.  After  all,  was 
there  any  valid  reason  why  he  should  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  such  association 
as  this,— the  privilege  of  coming,  as  an 
accepted  friend,  to  a  house  where  he  was 
received  so  kindly,  made  so  cordially 
welcome  ? 

He  was  beginning  to  think  that  there 
was  no  reason,  that  Sibyl  was  right,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  banish 
himself  as  completely  as  he  had  resolved 
upon  doing,  when  something  occurred 
which  brought  him  back  to  a  sharp 
realization  of  the  true  situation.  It  was 
a  very  simple  thing:  the  door  behind 
him  opened;  a  pleasant,  deep-toned 
masculine  voice  said,  "May  I  come  in?" 
He  saw  the  color  leap  into  Sibyl's  cheeks, 
a  quick  light  flash  into  her  eyes,  and  he 
knew  —  knew  by  the  fall  of  his  heart 
which  an  instant  before  had  felt  so  light- 
that,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  he 


could  not  put  too  wide  a  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  girl  who  had  been 
lifted  so  far  out  of  his  sphere  and  beyond 
his  reach. 

"Yes,  come  in,  Gerald,"  Mrs.  Adair 
answered,  turning  her  head  toward  the 
tall  young  man,  who  came  forward  with 
his  easy,  well-bred  air.  "I'm  so  glad  you 
have  appeared  just  now;  for  I  want  you 
to  know  Mr.  Byrne,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  Sibyl's. — My  cousin,  Mr.  Mallory," 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  to  Jimmy,  who 
dropped  his  spoon,  and  very  nearly 
dropped  his  cup  and  saucer,  as  he  rose 
to  shake  hands  with  Gerald  Mallory. 

"Very  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Byrne," 
that  gentleman  said  cordially.  "Miss 
Lesgard  has  mentioned  you  more  than 
occasionally  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  acquaintance.  You  must  have 
enjoyed  many  pleasant  Bohemian  expe- 
riences together." 

"More  pleasant  in  retrospect  than  in 
reality  perhaps,"  Sibyl  admitted,  with  a 
laugh;  "though  we  did  enjoy  them,— 
didn't  we,  Jimmy?" 

"Tremendously,"  Jimmy  agreed, — and 
indeed  at  that  moment  the  experiences 
alluded  to  were  draped  in  Elysian  hues 
in  his  memory.  "But  I  never  felt  as  if 
Bohemia  was  the  place  for  her,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Adair.  "There  was  always 
something  of  the  exiled  princess  about 
her;  and  I  wasn't  at  all  surprised  when 
good  fortune  found  her  and  put  her  in 
her  right  place." 

"If  you  were  not  surprised,  I'm  sure 
you  were  very  glad,"  Mrs.  Adair  said 
kindly,  divining  the  pain  under  the  loyal 
words.  "And  you  may  be  also  glad  for 
me ;  since  to  find  her  has  been  the  greatest 
good  fortune  of  my  life.  I  was  old,  alone 
in  the  world  but  for  Gerald  here,  and  I 
had  almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  finding 
any  child  of  my  daughter,  when  she  came 
like  sunshine  into  my  life." 

"You  may  thank  Jimmy  for  it,"  Sibyl 
assured  her.  "I  should  never  have  seen 
the  advertisement  if  he  had  not  brought 
it  to  me,  I've  told^you^that  before,  but 
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I've  never  told  you  how  near  it  was  to 
being  too  late. — Yes,  Jimmy,  I  vill  tell 
them,  so  that  they  may  understand  just 
what  a  good  angel  you  were  to  me." 

"You  are  confusing  things,  or  rather 
persons,"  Jimmy  said  hastily.  "If  there 
was  an  angel  concerned  in  the  business,  it 
wasn't  "I,  who  have  no  angelic  qualities; 
it  is  your  own  guardian  angel  whom  you 
have  to  thank.  And,  that  being  so,  we 
need  say  no  more  about  the  matter." 

"He  is  trying  to  keep  me  from  telling 
you  that  I  had  actually  .made  up  my 
mind  io  kill  myself  that  night,"  Sibyl  said, 
looking  at  her  grandmother.  "But  it  is 
really  true.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
resources  and  altogether  desperate,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do.  So  if 
Jimmy  hadn't  come — 

"She  would  never  have  done  it!"  Jimmy 
interposed,  startled  by  the  whiteness  and 
horrified  look  of  Mrs.  Adair's  face.  "She 
thinks  that  she  would,  but  I'm  perfectly 
sure  that  she  wouldn't." 

"And  I'm  perfectly  sure  that  you  arc- 
right,"  Gerald  Mallory  said,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  o;i  Mrs.  Adair's  with  a  reassuring 
pre-.sure.  "She  couldn't  have  been  so 
foolish." 

Sibyl  flashed  a  slightly  defiant  glance 
at  him. 

"  Xo  doubt  it  seems  very  foolish  to 
you,  who  have  never  been  poor  and 
despairing  and  desperate,"  she  said.  "But 
you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it.  If  Jimmy  had 
waited  until  the  morning  to  bring  me  the 
news  he  had,  he  would  have  found — 

"Sibyl!"  It  was  an  appealing  cry  from 
Mrs.  Adair.  "You  are  breaking  my  heart! 
'  <  my  child,  you  would  have  killed  me 
as  well  as  yourself  if  you  had  done  a  thing 
so  awful!  If  I  had  heard — " 

She  broke  off  shuddering,  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a 
terrible  vision. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  have  told  you!"  Sibyl 
cried,  with  sudden  contrition.  "I  didn't 
think  it  would  distress  you  so  much,  now 
that  it  is  all  over.  You  see,  I  didn't  know 


anything  about  you  then,  and  I  didn't 
believe  anything  about  the — er — hereafter; 
so  it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do, — the 
only  way  of  escape,  as  I  told  Jimmy, 
from  intolerable  conditions." 

"And  I  told  her  that  she  might  have 
found  herself  in  conditions  that  were 
even  more  intolerable,"  Jimmy  corro- 
borated, with  a  grave  nod.  "But  I  didn't 
believe  then,  and  I  don't  believe  now,  that 
she  would  have  been  allowed  to  do  it." 

"Who  would  have  prevented  me?"  she 
demanded. 

"The  Powers  who  look  after  us,  per- 
haps," he  replied  simply.  "If  we  are 
going  in  for  perfect  frankness,  I'll  confess 
that  I  felt  curiously  impelled  to  convey 
the  advertisement  to  you  without  delay; 
although  there  was  every  reason  for  delay 
in  a  pressing  assignment  that  I  had  in 
an  opposite  direction." 

"But  why  should  such  Powers  have 
.  taken  an  interest  in  me,  who  didn't 
believe  in  them?"  she  objected. » 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Adair  and  smiled. 

"  I  think  your  grandmother  could  throw 
a  little  light  on  that,"  he  hazarded. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  can  throw  light  on 
it,"  Mrs.  Adair  said.  "I  was  praying  so 
constantly,  so  hard,  that  she  might  be 
found,  and  I  had  enlisted  such  powerful 
help  among  the  saints  of  God,  that 
failure  was  impossible." 

"And  they  used  me  as  a  special 
messenger  to  prevent  failure,"  Jimmy 
remarked.  "Well,  that's  honor  enough 
for  one  lifetime!  I  shall  probably  be 
pluming  myself  upon  it  as  long  as  I  live; 
and  I'll  certainly  never  forget  to  be  grate- 
ful. Now"  (he  rose  as  he  spoke)  "I  must 
be  taking  my  departure  to  fill  another 
assignment,  in  which  the  higher  Powers 
haven't  any  interest  at  all,  I'm  afraid. 
But  I'm  glad  to  have,  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you,"  he  went  on,  addressing 
Mrs.  Adair;  "and  I'll  go  away  with  an 
easy  heart,  since  I've  seen  in  what  good 
hands  Sibyl  has  been  placed." 

"One  would  think  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  behold  me  again,"  Sibyl  said 
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to  her  grandmother.  "Please  tell  him  that 
he  must  come  back.  He  may  heed  you." 

"We  shall  hope  to  "see  you  soon  again; 
and  you  must  believe  that  yqu  are  always 
welcome,"  Mrs.  Adair  told  the  young 
man,  with  kindly  graciousness. 

But  she  was  not  surprised  that,  while 
he  thanked  her,  he  made  no  promise  of 
returning;  and  that  his  good-bye  to  Sibyl 
at  the  door,  though  brief,  had  an  evident 
note  of  finality. 

After  he  was  gone  the  girl  came  back 
across  the  floor,  half-laughing,  and  nursing 
her  hand  a  little  ruefully. 

"Jimmy  has  always  a  strenuous  grasp," 
she  said;  "but  on  this  occasion  he  crushed 
my  poor  hand  till  I  could  have  screamed. 
I  bore  it  valiantly,  however;  for  I  knew 
he  was  expressing  his  feelings  in  that 
way, — though  why  he  should  be  so  trag- 
ical, and  so  determined  to  bid  me  an 
eternal  farewell,  I  can  not  imagine.  I 
never  thought  he  would  be  so  silly." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  he  isn't  wise  rather 
than  silly,"  Mrs.  Adair  said,  smiling 
slightly  as  she  met  Gerald  Mallory's  eyes. 

That  gentleman  nodded. 

"Quite  wise,"  he  assented.  "He  has 
played  his  part  in  putting  the  exiled 
princess  in  the  world  where  she  belongs ; 
but  he  recognizes  that  there  is  no  place 
in  this  world  for  him,  and  that  only  pain 
can  result  from  any  attempt  to  maintain 
the  former  relations  under  such  changed 
circumstances." 

"That  is  exactly  what  he  said,"  Sibyl 
exclaimed.  "But  I  consider  it  simple 
nonsense,  and  I  told  him  so,  —  though 
without  any  effect,  as  you  perceive." 

"I  perceive  something  else  also," 
Mallory  observed.  "He  is  very  deeply 
in  love  with  you;  and,  that  being  so, 
his  only  chance  of  peace  of  mind  (for  no 
man  can  work  to  any  advantage  with- 
out peace  of  mind)  is  to  go  away  as  he 
has  gone." 

"But  why  now  especially?"  she  asked. 
"It  isn't  a  new  thing,  his — er — feeling  in 
this  way;  and  he  knows  that  my  feeling 

(To  be 


toward  him  hasn't  changed  because  my 
grandmother  has  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"I  really  have  no  right  to  attempt  to 
interpret  Mr.  Byrne's  motives,"  Gerald 
Mallory  told  her;  "but,  putting  myself 
in  his  place,  I  can  see  that  the  crux  of 
the  whole  situation  lies  in  the  nature  of 
your  feeling  for  him.  If  you  have  ever 
given  him  any  hope — 

"I  haven't"  (very  hastily);  "quite  the 
contrary  —  though  I'm  very  fond  of 
Jimmy,  you  understand, — and  therefore 
nothing  has  changed  in  that  respect." 

"Pardon  me  for  differing  with  you; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  has 
changed.  Whether  you  gave  him  hope 
or  not  in  the  old  days,  he  had  hope  of 
winning  you  at  last,  since  there  was  then 
'no  barrier  of  wealth  and  position  between 
you.  But  now — well,  in  the  light  of  what 
you've  told  him,  he  no  doubt  realizes  fully 
that,  with  the  erection  of  these  barriers, 
there  is  no  longer  hope  for  him;  and  there- 
fore, like  a  wise  man,  he  crushes  your  hand 
in  a  farewell  grasp  and  goes  away." 

"You  must  not  laugh  at  him!"  she 
cried  quickly.  "He  is  dear,  Jimmy  is, — 
the  truest,  most  loyal  soul;  and  but  for 
him  I  shouldn't  be  here:  I  should  be — 
God  only  knows  where." 

"I/augh  at  him!"  Mallory  echoed. 
"Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  mind. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  for  whom 
I  have  more  respect,  whom  I  would  do 
'more  to  serve.  A  little  while  ago  I  was 
envying  him  with  all  my  heart,  as  he 
talked  of  how  he  had  carried  good  news 
to  you,  and,  perhaps,  saved  you  from 
some  desperate  act.  And  I  am  envying 
him  still,  though  he  has  gone  away  sadly; 
for  he  keeps  that  memory  with  him." 

As  they  talked,  they  had  almost  for- 
•  gotten  Mrs.  Adair  lying  back  on  her 
couch,  while  the  beads  of  her  Rosary 
slipped  through  her  fingers;  and  now 
Sibyl,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  man  who 
was  gazing  at  her  with  his  heart  in  his 
eyes,  said  softly: 

"You  have  no  need  to  envy  him." 

continued.) 
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"The  King  in  His  Beauty.' 


BY  GEORGE  BENSON  HEWETSON. 


"(J^OD  is  so  terrible,"  I  hear  men  say, 
"  How  many  nations  at  His  hand  have  died, — 

Egypt  and  Amalek,  and,  in  their  pride. 
Forgotten  peoples  that  have  had  their  day!" 
But  is  this  all?    Hath  God  no  other  way? 
Are  there  no  lives  that  He  hath  sanctified 
And  rendered  beautiful,  that  they  might  guide 
World- wearied  souls  into  His  house  to  pray? 

Did  not  He  of  the  lowly  lily  speak, 

And  press  the  children's  lips  against  His  cheek. 

And  comfort  to  the  broken-hearted  bring? 
Then  let  your  lives  by  His  transfigured  be 
Who  came  to  set  the  pleading  captive  free. 

And  in  His  beauty  ye  shall  see  the  King. 


Mother  de  la  Fare. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


III.— "OUR  MARTYRS." 
'  I  1  HE  state  of  France  at  this  time  was 
A  indescribable, — Louis  XVI.  in  prison 
and  presently  to  die  upon  the  scaffold; 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  pillaged  and 
burned;  revolutionary  tribunals,  self- 
constituted,  causing  France  to  reek  witrj 
the  blood  of  their  victims;  churches 
defaced  or  destroyed;  the  briefs  and 
effigy  of  the  Pope  burned;  priests  pro- 
scribed or  put  to  death;  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  garb  prohibited;  even  the  cal- 
endar upset,  and  the  months  called  by 
the  names  of  fruits  or  vegetables.  No 
holydays  remained;  God's  day  of  rest 
was  set  aside,  and  a  Sunday  established, 
occurring  every  tenth  day  and  absurdly 
called  Le  Decadi.  But  the  madness  of 
impiety  reached  its  height  when,  having 
done  away  with  Christianity,  the  dema- 
gogues in  power  solemnly  "abolished  God" 
by  a  decree  of  their  council.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  every  organized  body  in  France  was 
rent  in  pieces  or  fell  into  dissolution. 

Mother   de   la    Fare   saw   the   Order   of 
the    Blessed   Sacrament   totter   under   the 


number  and  multiplicity  of  the  blows 
levelled  at  it.  Everything  around  her 
was  crumbling  as  in  some  great  spiritual 
and  material  earthquake;  could  she  hope 
to  be  spared?  The  Sisters  had  no  arms 
but  prayer  and  penance.  Assuredly  God 
would  hear  them.  Yet  they  must  pass, 
as  all  others,  under  this  tremendous 
punishment.  Already  they  could  no  longer 
perform  their  religious  exercises  except 
secretly.  They  were  obliged  to  conceal 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Their  chaplain, 
the  devoted  Abbe"  Tavernier,  lived  near 
them  in  disguise  as  a  gardener  in  order 
to  be  able  to  minister  to  them;  and,  even 
so,  his  life  was  in  imminent  peril.  Every 
day  their  persecutors  grew  more  menacing 
and  the  situation  graver;  at  length  the 
civil  authorities,  to  be  rid  of  the  Sisters, 
sold  the  convent  over  their  heads.  Mother 
de  la  Fare  recognized  the  deathblow.  She 
rented  a  house  in  the  town,  urged  some 
of  the  Sisters  for  whom  it  seemed  advisable 
to  return  to  their  families,  and  tried  to 
persuade  all  that  it  was  prudence  to 
leave  the  monastery.  But  the  whole 
community  clung  to  their  sacred  refuge 
and  sought  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1792,  municipal 
officers  appeared  at  the  door,  demanding 
the  keys  and  ordering  the  Sisters  to  walk 
out.  Mother  de  la  Fare  asked  three  days' 
time.  The  respite  was  granted  as  to  their 
departure,  but  the  invaders  took  over 
the  premises;  and  while  the  poor  Sisters 
retreated  into  a  small  part  of  the  building, 
the  rest  was  broken  into  by  a  rabble  of 
men  of  the  lowest  type,  against  whom 
they  were  helpless  and  powerless.  The 
hatred  and  fury  of  these  r&volutionnaires 
found  vent  in  surging  through  the  mon- 
astery, slashing  holy  pictures,  tearing  up 
vestments,  profaning  the  sacred  vessels, 
and,  most  appalling  of  all,  in  that  very 
place  where  the  all-holy  and  thrice- 
blessed  Sacrament  had  been  so  much 
loved  and  adored  in  lowliest  reverence, 
the  consecrated  Hosts  were  poured  out 
upon  the  floor,  trampled  upon,  and 
subjected  to  every  outrage  and  indignity. 
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On  the  1 3th  of  October,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  the  Abbe'  Tavernier  said 
Mass  secretly,  consecrating  only  as  many 
particles  as  were  needed  to  give  the 
Sisters  Communion;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Sisters  took  off  their 
beloved  habit  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
donned  secular  attire,  and  left  the  ancient 
historic  monastery  of  Bollene,  which  the 
majority  were  never  to  see  again.  Mother 
de  la  Fare  stood  at  the  door,  a  tragic 
and  heroic  figure,  speaking  what  comfort 
and  hope  she  could  at  that  supreme  hour; 
then,  as  the  last  of  the  thirty  exiles  crossed 
the  threshold,  she  fell  swooning  to  the 
ground.  Pious  hands  lifted  her  into  a 
carriage  and  she  was  driven  to  the  house 
she.  had  rented  for  the  community. 

A  new  order  of  trials  awaited  the  Sisters 
here,  —  poverty,  discomfort,  the  almost 
impossibility  of  observing  the  practices 
of  the  religious  life,  while  their  enemies 
pursued  this  remnant  of  an  Order  with 
implacable  hatred  and  continual  vexations. 
With  the  full  approval  of  their  superiors, 
some  of  the  Sisters  returned  temporarily 
to  their  homes.  Mother  de  la  Fare  herself 
was  strongly  and  insistently  urged  by 
her  mother  to  abandon  the  derelict  ship 
of  her  institute,  and  to  save  herself, 
since  all  hope  for  the  Order  was  lost. 
But  Mother  de  la  Fare  had  taken  her 
stand  "at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus," 
sharing  His  anguish  and  the  sorrows  of 
Mary's  Heart.  She  saw  her  children  hated, 
persecuted  and  suffering;  she  trembled 
incessantly  for  their  safety;  she  knew  the 
agony  of  their  wanting  for  bread. 

One  of  the  last  appearances  of  the 
venerable  Chevalier,  her  uncle,  in  Mother 
de  la  Fare's  life,  was  the  day  he  brought 
her  his  gold  snuffbox  to  buy  food  for  the 
starving  Sisters.  For  their  spiritual  needs, 
the  devoted  Abbe  Tavernier  provided  when 
and  as  he  could,  but  always  most  zealously 
and  faithfully;  and  they  had  one  supreme 
consolation  in  their  hidden  Treasure, 
which  they  kept  sedulously  guarded  in  an 
old  chest,  before  which  day  and  night 
their  adoration  arose  like  incense  to  the 


God  of  the  Eucharist, — here  a  hidden 
God  indeed,  yet  nevertheless  their  Em- 
manuel: God  with  them. 

The  year  was  1793.  History  has  kept 
the  strange,  dread  name  of  the  period, 
calling  it  "The  Terror."  The  whole  world 
stood  still  a  moment  and  turned  cold 
when  it  heard  of  the  public  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.  At  Bollene,  the  disguised 
women  who  had  been  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  were  summoned  again 
and  again  to  take  the  oath.  They  refused 
each  time.  And  the  officers,  stung  and 
exasperated  at  last  by  this  stubbornness 
for  which  they  blamed  the  superior, 
ordered  Mother  de  la  Fare  to  leave 
Bollene  immediately,  unless  she  wished  to 
see  every  member  of  her  late  community 
arrested  and  led  to  death.  The  Reverend 
Mother  knew  this  was  no  idle  threat. 
She  had  not  feared  for  herself,  and  would 
not  desert  her  children;  but  she  saw  that 
now  she  was  their  principal  danger.  She 
had  incurred  the  anger  and  spite  of  low 
men;  she  was  an  aristocrat  of  high  birth; 
she  was  sister  to  several  "nobles  emigres," 
one  of  whom  they  hated  savagely — the 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  In1  eager  haste  to  try 
to  avert  evil  from  her  poor  daughters, 
she  took  with  her  one  young  lay-Sister 
and  fled  to  her  mother's  modest  retreat 
at  Pont  Saint  Esprit.  But  she  was  scarcely 
surprised  when,  a  few  days  after  her 
arrival,  two  sinister-looking  individuals 
armed  with  pikes  knocked  at  the  door. 
She  opened  it  herself. 

"The  ci-devant  noble  citizeness,  Made- 
leine la  Fare?" 

"It  is  I." 

"I  have  orders  for  thy  arrest.  Follow 
me." 

The  venerable  woman  showed  no 
emotion.  Little  Sister  Madeleine  Cluse, 
brave  and  devoted,  came  running  to  her 
superior's  side.  She  was  arrested,  too. 

"Every  Jack  his  Gill!"  announced  the 
chief  captor  coarsely,  taking  Mother  de  la 
Fare  by  the  arm.  His  companion  held 
Sister  Madeleine.  So  they  were  walked 
to  the  tower  jail.  And  Mother  de  la 
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Fare  went  quickly,  without  farewells; 
fearing  a  scene,  and  peril  to  those  venerable 
grey  hairs,  if  the  irascible  and  autocratic 
Marquise,  ever  undaunted,  should  come 
in  conflict  with  the  scoundrels. 

The  two  nuns  were  locked  in  the  common 
prison, — a  dread,  dirty,  overcrowded  place, 
swarming  with  innumerable  innocent 
victims:  priests,  religious,  and  men  and 
women  whose  only  crime  was  attachment 
to  their  religion  or  noble  blood,  or  both. 
Those  who  were  there  for  their  faith  and 
for  the  Supremacy  of  Peter,  even  when 
they  had  suffered,  and  were- still  suffering 
intensely,  were  serene  and  calm.  But 
many  of  the  others,  having  neither  faith 
nor  hope,  cursed  their  terrible  fate  and 
were  in  agonies  of  despair. 

Mother  de  la  Fare  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them  as  an  angel  of  peace, — gentle, 
lovable,  strong  in  faith,  strong  in  courage, 
steeped  in  the  thought  of  God,  and  carrying 
with  her  into  the  blackest  recesses  some- 
thing of  the  supernatural  glow  and 
radiance  of  that  divinely  sweet  Presence 
in  which  she  had  been  wont  to  live. 
She  began  to  minister  immediately  to  the 
unhappy  and  to  the  sick.  And  so  quickly 
were  the  strength  and  gentleness  of  her 
personality  felt,  that  eyes  and  hearts 
turned  to  her  instinctively.  The  nuns 
of  various  Orders  especially,  mixed  in 
with  the  other  .prisoners,  rallied  about 
her  as  about  a  light  in  darkness.  She 
organized  them  into  a  provisional  com- 
munity, of  which  they  begged  her  to  be 
the  head;  put  their  few  stores  together 
for  general  use;  and  a  simple  rule,  fitting 
into  the  prison  schedule,  held  them  all 
to  the  same  hours  of  prayer  and  monastic 
exercises.  They  made  their  preparation 
for  death  every  day;  and  when  one  or 
another  was  called  out  to  endure  the  last 
penalty,  the  powerful  prayers  of  her 
companions  went  with  her  as  her  support. 
Many  other  souls  in  that  dread  abode 
were  brought  back  to  God  by  the  example 
and  assistance  of  the  Sisters. 

Meanwhile  her  own  religious  family, 
which  Mother  de  la  Fare  had  hoped  to 


save  by  the  sacrifice  she  made  for  it,  was 
in  the  power  of  wicked  and  faithless 
judges.  At  six  in  the  morning  on  the 
2d  of  May,  carts  were  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  house  they  occupied;  the  Sisters 
were  piled  in  like  cattle,  and  driven  to 
the  prison  at  Orange  (Vaucluse),  a  town 
where  the  revolutionary  tribunals  multi- 
plied victims  every  day.  A  man  on  the 
street,  seeing  the  sad  procession  pass  him, 
cried  out  in  pity:  "Poor  victims!  Going 
to  slaughter!"  He  was  instantly  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

So  virulent  was  the  persecution  that  the 
six  jails  in  the  city  were  insufficient  to 
hold  the  condemned.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  were  confined  in  the 
Prison  de  la  Cure,  a  building  which  had 
once  been  the  parish  house,  and  which 
was  propped  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  A  memoir 
by  one  of  their  number  who  miraculously 
escaped  death  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  their  life  in  prison.  They  rose  at  five, 
made  an  hour's  meditation,  said  their 
Office,  and  read  the  prayers  'for  Mass. 
At  seven  they  took  a  little  food.  At 
eight  they .  recited  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints,  renewed  their  preparation  for 
death,  publicly  confessed  their  faults,  made 
•a  spiritual  Communion  as  Viaticum,  and 
renewed  their  vows  of  baptism  and 
religion. 

At  nine  o'clock  every  day  came  the  dread 
and  appalling  roll-call  of  those  who  were 
to  die  that  day.  And  every  day  each 
listener  waited  breathlessly  for  the  sound 
of  his  or  her  own  name.  Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  good  and  bad, — it  was  like 
the  list  of  Death  himself.  And  many 
turned  sick  or  fell  to  weeping  and  moaning. 
There  was  never  any  hope  or  any  possi- 
bility of  escape, — only  sometimes, -moved 
by  pity,  a  nun  would  offer  herself  in 
place  of  some  secular  victim,  and  so 
occasionally  save  a  life.  One  young 
Ursuline  stepped  thus  forward,  sweetly 
and  joyously  every  day  offering  herself 
as  a  substitute,  eager  perhaps  for  morning 
and  for  the  dawn  of  the  celestial  nuptials. 
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After  having  been  rejected  innumerable 
times,  one  day  at  length  she  was  taken. 

The  persons  doomed  to  execution  were 
removed  from  this  prison  after  the  roll- 
call,  and  transferred  to  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  Prison  of  the  Cirque,  an  ancient 
Roman  theatre,  where  they  waited  until 
six  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which  the 
executions  took  place.  The  guillotine  was 
erected  in  the  Cour  St.  Martin,  some  two 
hundred  yards  distant.  Drum  beating 
and  cries  of  "  Vive  la  nation!  Vive  la 
republique!"  announced  the  departure  of 
prisoners  for  the  scaffold.  It  was  a  cruel 
and  horrible  moment.  The  Sisters  in  the 
jails  would  kneel  down  and  pray  until 
they  thought  the  shocking  sacrifice  was 
over.  If  some  of  their  number  had  been 
among  the  victims,  after  they  had  prayed, 
they  would  intone  the  Te  Deum,  for  that 
their  Sisters  had  "just  been  admitted  to 
the  espousals  of  the  Lamb." 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  trials  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are 
preserved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  with 
patience  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  as 
the  heads  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  them.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  their  country;  they  had  conspired 
against  the  republic;  they  had  spread 
fanaticism;  they  had  excited  civil  war; 
they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath.  The 
last  point  was  their  death-warrant.  The 
Sisters  were  led  before  the  tribunal  in 
little  groups,  sometimes  together  with 
other  prisoners.  The  first  of  their  number, 
however,  was  tried  alone,  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  down  her  constancy.  This 
was  Sister  Saint  Mathieu,  in  the  world 
Suzanne  de  Gaillard  de  Lavaldene.  At 
the  time  of  leaving  Boltene,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  her  that  she  was  free  to  return 
to  the  home  of  her  noble  arid  wealthy 
parents,  but  she  preferred  to  share  the 
privations  of  her  Sisters  in  religion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  yth  of  July, 
Viot,  the  public  accuser,  sleeves  rolled 
back,  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  accom- 
panied by  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
appeared  before  the  Sisters,  and  called 


out  the  "Citizeness  Gaillard,  ex-nun." 
She  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  asked  if  she  would  take  the 
oath.  It  was  the  "little  oath"  of  liberty- 
equality,  which  some  have  thought  innoc- 
uous ;  *  but  she  deemed  it  contrary  to 
her  vows.  "I  have  taken  an  oath  to  God, 
from  which  I  can  not  be  unbound  by  men. 
The  oath  you  ask  me  to  take  would 
be  a  veritable  apostasy."  ,  Sentence  was 
passed.  She  was  to  die  that  evening,  and 
she  was  removed  to  the  court  of  the  Cirque. 
As  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
on  passing  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Tourre, 
she  was  seen  to  "bow  her  head  and  make 
a  big  Sign  of  the  Cross."  Faithful  lips 
had  told  her  that  a  proscribed  priest  was 
concealed  there,  who  gave  absolution  to 
the  condemned  as  they  were  led  past  the 
spot.  So  she  died,  quietly  and  bravely, 
full  of  joy;  she,  even  more  than  the 
others,  a  martyr,  to  her  understanding  of 
the  vows.  And  another  priest,  who  had 
witnessed  her  constancy,  and  who,  through 
fear,  had  previously  taken  all  the  oaths 
and  abandoned  the  sacred  ministry, 
retracted  his  errors,  and  went  to  the  same 
death  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

On  the  nth  of  July  three  other  Sisters 
were  summoned, — Sister  Pelagia,  Sister 
Theotista,  and  Sister  Saint  Martin.  The 
same  accusations  were  made  against  them: 
they  had  propagated  fanaticism,  excited 
civil  war,  refused  the  oath,  and  were  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  Once  more  the 


*  It  should  be  observed  that)  this  "little 
oath"  was  much  discussed  by  Catholics,  as 
many  of  them  thought  it  not  contrary  to 
conscience,  and  therefore  took  it.  It  read: 
"I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  and  to 
maintain  liberty  and  equality  or  to  die  at  my 
post."  A  great  number  of  religious,  however, 
regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  their  vows.  Thus 
Sister  Saint  Mathieu,  in  refusing  it,  stated  her 
case:  "I  know  no  more  glorious  or  sweeter 
liberty  than  the  accomplishment  of  my  monastic 
vows."  The  greater  oath  concerned  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  constitution 
had  been  declared  by  the  synodal  act,  approved 
by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  to  contain  heretical  and 
schismatic  principles,  and  was  for  this  reason 
unlawful  and  forbidden. 
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oath  was  proposed  to  -  them,  once  more 
refused,  and  the  death  sentence  passed 
upon  them.  Sister  Pelagia  had  received 
the  gift  of  a  small  box  of  comfits  which 
she  had  in  her  pocket.  She  drew  it  forth 
and  passed  it  to  her  companions.  "Take 
them,"  she  said,  kissing  the  Sisters  joy- 
fully. "They  are  the  sweets  of  my 
marriage  feast." 

The  condemned  were  cast  into  the 
.  Prison  of  the  Cirque  for  the  dread  watch 
of  those  last  hours,  until  it  was  evening 
and  the  clock  struck  six.  Sister  Theotista 
possessed  the  dower  of  the  sun-warmed 
South,  the  immemorial  gift  of  the 
Provence  of  minstrels  and  troubadours: 
she  had  an  exquisite  voice  and  she  could 
improvise  verses  as  she  sang.  In  the 
tedious  interval  of  waiting,  her  jailers 
asked  her  to  sing.  So  she  sang,  the  Sister 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  among  those 
hoary,  blackened  stones  of  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre;  and  her  sweet  voice  rang 
out  undismayed  in  greeting  to  her  Cross 
(the  scaffold)  by  which  she  was  to  find  a 
short,  clear  way  to  the  blessedness  of 
God.  Sister  Saint  Martin,  a  holy,  fervent 
religious  who  had  been  the  companion 
of  the  former  two  through  many  years 
of  cloistered  life,  was  their  companion 
to  the  end.  At  six  o'clock  they  went 
forth,  calmly  and  without  fear;  and  they 
ascended  the  platform  of  their  execution 
singing  the  Magnificat  together.  One 
voice  after  the  other  died  out,  the  hymn 
of  praise  and  rejoicing  drowned  in  blood. 
But  it  may  be  the  hushed  voices  found 
new  chords  and  thrilled  into  new  notes 
of  undreamed  sweetness  as  the  souls 
emerged  from  the  horror  of  dying  to  the 
freshness  and  jubilance  of  everlasting  life. 

The  next  two  Sisters  called  were  Sister 
Saint  Xavicr  and  Sister  Martha  of  the 
Angel  Guardian.  The  latter  well  deserved 
her  name,  as  her  angel  manifestly  watched 
over  her.  She  was  a  young  lay-Sister; 
and  her  holy  and  pure  face,  charming  in 
expression,  touched  some  humane  fibre 
in  the  rough  executioner.  He  asked  her 
offhand  to  marry  him,  promising  to  save 


her  if  she  would.  "Do  your  duty!"  she 
answered  him  sternly.  ' '  I  want  to  go  and 
sup  with  the  angels." 

On  the  1 3th  of  July  there  were  three 
more  victims  from  the  thinning  ranks  of 
the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament: 
Sister  Madeleine  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Sister  Saint  Alexis,  and  Sister  of  the 
Annunciation.  But  they  all  died  with 
great  joy,  so  that  the  executioner  himself 
was  in  wonder,  and  cried  out:  " Ces 
coquines-ld"  (those  miserable  women) 
' '  all  die  laughing ! ' '  To  them  it  was  merely 
passing  through  a  low  and  painful  doorway 
to  the  vision  of  the  Face  they  most  eagerly 
desired  to  see,  and  before  the  transparent 
veil  of  which  their  adoration  had  held 
them  in  ecstatic  contemplation  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Sister  Madeleine, 
since  her  arrest,  had  been  wishing  for  the 
grace  of  martyrdom  with  every  breath 
she  drew.  As  to  Sister  of  the  Annunciation, 
she  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
community  (barely  one-and-twenty),  and 
in  the  full  flower  of  freshness  and  grace. 
Mother  de  la  Fare  loved  this  young 
Sister  singularly,  and  had  asked  her 
own  sister,  Marguerite  Marie  (now  married 
to  the  Baron.de  Chazeau),  to  stand  god- 
mother to  her  at  her  clothing. 

Sister  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  world 
Henriette  Faurie,  is  better  known  than 
her  companions,  as  she  appears  in  the 
Life  of  that  distinguished  prelate  and 
heroic  missionary  of  the  far  North,  Bishop 
Henri  Faraud,  who  was  named  after  her 
at  baptism,  and  whose  saintly  mother 
never  permitted  him  to  forget  his  angelic, 
martyred  aunt,  the  Sister  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  story  of  her  death  is 
tragic  in  the  extreme.  Seeing  her  youth, 
the  judges  tried  to  shake  her  constancy. 
Fauvety  pleaded  with  her:  "Why  do 
you,  wish  to  die  so  young?  One  word,  a 
mere  sign  with  your  head,  and  you  shall 
go  back  to  your  mother."-  -"I  have-  taken 
an  oath  to  God,"  she  answered  solemnly, 
"and  I  will  take  no  other."  During  the 
trial,  the  young  martyr  thought  she  saw 
a  weakening  in  one  of  her  companions. 
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"Courage!"  she  cried  out  to  her,  with 
the  sudden  warmth  of  inspiration.  "Be- 
hold, the  gates  of  heaven  are  opening  to 
receive  us!"  So  used  the  martyrs  of 
ancient  Rome  to  encourage  one  another. 

The  condemned  nuns  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution  singing  the  sweet 
Litany  of  Our  Lady.  Their  melodious- 
voices,  as  they  passed,  drew  the  prisoners 
of  the  Rue  de  Roure  jail  to  the  barred 
windows.  Suddenly  a  great  cry  rang  out. 
C£sar  Faurie,  Sister  Annunciation's  father, 
one  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  victims 
of  the  Revolution,  had  recognized  his 
daughter  in  one  of  the  singing  Sisters  as 
they  passed.  As  they  neared  the  dread 
spot,  one  of  the  religious,  over-delicate 
of  conscience,  remembered  an  omission. 
"Sister,"  she  said  to  Sister  Annunciation, 
"we  have  not  yet  said  our  Vespers. "- 
"We  will  say  them  in  heaven,"  was  the 
gentle  answer. 

At  the  .very  last,  one  of  the  strong 
affections  of  her  life  wrung  the  Sister's 
heart  with  its  sudden,  passionate  appeal. 
She  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold  when  a  young  girl  hurled  herself 
against  them,  sobbing:  "Henriette!  Hen- 
riette!"  It  was  Sister  Annunciation's 
younger  sister,  Madeleine  Faurie  (later 
to  become  the  mother  of  Bishop  Faraud). 
The  Sister  turned  and  cast  upon  her  one 
long  look  of  love,  then  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  evening  sky:  "Good-bye,  Made- 
leine! Kiss  our  mother.  We  shall  meet 
again  in  heaven,  where  I  am  going  to 
wait  for  you." 

For  such  criminals  as  this  did  the 
executioner  ply  his  horrible  trade,  and 
troops  form  their  square  about  the  dreadful 
platform.  The  public  accuser  had  said, 
"We  need  blood,  and  more  blood,"  and 
the  whole  of  France  was  soaked  and  ran 
with  it.  Many  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  had  prayed  that  they  might 
die  on  some  feast  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
to  whom  they  were  specially  consecrated, 
and  for  whom  they  entertained  the 
tenderest  veneration.  Three  of  them  ob- 


tained this  grace,  being  condemned  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  They  were  Sister  Mary 
of  Jesus  of  the  Conception  (Charensol), 
Sister  Saint  Joachim  (Bdguin),  and  Sister 
Aime'e  of  Jesus  (De  Gardon).  The  first 
had  been  in  office  at  Bollene,  and  was 
an  invaluable  support  to  the  Sisters  after 
the  departure  of  Mother  de  la  Fare.  To 
her  were  largely  due  their  perseverance 
and  splendid  courage  at  the  end. 

The  last  of  the  community  to  ascend 
the  scaffold  was  the  venerable  gray- 
haired  Sister  Saint  Augustin  Bonnet. 
It  would  seem  as  if  her  advanced  age  of 
seventy-four  might  have  inspired  respect 
or  pity.  She  had  been  left  at  Bollene,  sick 
in  bed;  but  the  tribunal  did  not  forget 
her.  On  the  isth  of  July  she  was  brought 
to  Orange,  and  she  had  spent  only  eleven 
days  in  prison  when,  on  the  26th,  she  was 
brought  to  judgment.  Like  the  other 
Sisters,  she  refused  the  oath  with  perfect 
firmness ;  and  the  old  head  fell  as  so  many 
younger  ones  before  it,  her  death  bringing 
the  number  of  the  martyred  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ,to  thirteen.  Thirty- 
two  religious  were  executed  at  Orange, 
and  the  Cause  of  their  beatification  has 
been  introduced  in  Rome,  since  they 
perished  manifestly  for  their  faith,  their 
attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  and  their 
religious  vows.  The  title  of  the  Cause  is 
under  the  name  of  the  first  Sister  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  who  died:  "Sister 
Iphigenia  of  Saint  Mathieu  and  her 
Companions." 

Mother  de  la  Fare,  in  her  prison  at  Pont 
Saint  Esprit,  heard  the  list  of  the  persons 
guillotined  called  under  her  window,  and 
her  heart  must  almost  have  stopped 
beating.  In  after  years  she  would  tell 
the  great  sorrow  and  the  great  joy  of  it: 
all  that  holy  and  pure  blood  poured  forth 
so  pitilessly;  her  own  children  dead,  and 
the  last  remnants  of  the  mutilated  Order 
struck  down  until  almost  nothing  was  left 
of  it;  and  then  the  tide  of  breathless 
happiness, — they  had  died  for  Christ. 


(Conclusion  next  week.) 
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The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Aug.  3,  1914. 

THIS  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  said 
Mass  for  those  who  were  leaving. 
Not  one  of  the  fourteen  was  missing. 
They  occupied  the  front  row  of  chairs,  as 
on  the  day  of  their  First  Communion.  As 
the  candles  on  the  altar  burned  brightly, 
I  could  see  their  determined,  yet  tranquil, 
s.  Joseph  had  disciplined  himself  to 
calmness,  and  one  could  discover  no  trace 
of  weeping.  The  church  was  dark.  In 
the  recesses  of  the  chapels  friends  were 
praying.  The  parents,  wishing  to  pray 
with  their  children  before  saying  good-bye, 
had  accompanied  them  to,  Mass;  but  no 
one  had  ventured  as  far  as  the  soldiers. 
!;>.-  some  mysterious  instinct,  a  line  of 
.iration  had  been  left  between  the 

i  Aiders  and  the  group  of  victims. 

As  I  administered  Holy  Communion 
to  my  brave  boys,  my  hand  trembled  a 
little.  When  Mass  was  over  I  went  out 
to  the  porch  to  give  each  of  them  a  medal 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  clasped  their 
hands  with  a  firm  grasp,  controlling  my 
emotion  as  they  controlled  theirs;  and, 
to  allay  the  anxiety  which  I  knew  they 
were  feeling,  I  said  to  them:  "Go,  my 
brave  boys!  Have  courage!  I  shall  stay 
here.  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  watch 
over  your  loved  ones;  I  promise  it." 
Then  the  poor  fellows,  followed  silently 
by  their  parents,  disappeared  through 
the  sleeping  village. 

The  dawn  was  breaking.  A  cock  began 
to  crow  with  a  powerful  voice;  and,  as 
if  the  soldiers. had  been  waiting  for  the 
1  call,  the  wagons  which  were  to  carry 
them  away  began  to  move,  and  I  heard 
the  sound  of  little  hells  along  the  highway. 
This  unusual  noise  awakened  the  whole 
valley.  The  cocks  answered  one  another 
from  every  side.  Then  a  strong,  clear 
voice  was  lifted,  followed  immediately  by 


a  dozen  more,   and  a  song  rose  through 

the  morning  mist: 

Aliens,  enfants  de  la  patric, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive. 

My  boys  had  conquered  their  emotion 
in  a  burst  of  song,  and  chanted  the 
triumph  of  duty  accomplished.  In  the 
dawn  now  growing  resplendent,  France 
seemed  to  be  awakening  in  a  glory  of  light. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  these 
days  of  war  for  the  welfare  of  my  parish, 
of  which  I  now  feel  more  than  ever  that 
I  am  the  head.  I  must  give  to  each  and 
all  an  example  of  self-control,  abnegation, 
and  labor.  The  inspiration  came  to  me 
to  call  on  the  Mayor.  After  all,  I  owed 
him  a  visit:  he  had  come  to  see  me  on 
the  day  of  the  mobilization.  And,  then, 
it  behooves  the  "authorities,"  in  critical 
times  like  these,  to  unite  their  experience 
and  good  will.  I  am  a  French  citizen: 
it  is  only  right  that  I  should  show 
courtesy  to  the  Mayor.  I  am  the  Cure: 
it  is  but  just  that  Monsieur  Gardais  should 
be  assured  he  may  count  upon  me. 

Since  I  have  been  Cure"  of  X.— that 
is  to  say,  since  the  "  Separation,  "- 
Monsieur  Gardais  has  treated  me  as  an 
enemy.  He  has  spared  me  none  of  those 
petty  insults  which  have  served  to  divert 
him  and  his  fellows,  to  whom  an  unjust 
and  brutal  law  has  delivered  churches, 
presbyteries,  and  priests  as  their  prey. 
First,  I  had  trouble  in  asserting  our 
rights  to  the  steeple  and  bells,  then  to 
the  boxes  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Anthony, 
then  to  the  very  chairs  in  the  church.  So 
it  went  on  for  two  years, — a  constant 
struggle,  till  the  tower  threatened  to  fall. 
Monsieur  Gardais  wanted  to  close  the 
church  immediately;  but  before  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  peopla,  he 
relented  a  little;  he  even  promised  his 
assistance,  which.  I  had  not  asked  for. 
His  stubbornness  obliged  us  to  pile  up 
t  formalities  and  useless  papers  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  months;  then  the  tower 
was  rebuilt,  and  I  thought  I  should  be 
able  to  breathe.  But  Monsieur  Gardais 
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was  determined  to  hold  me  in  suspense. 

After  having  forbidden  the  Cur£  to 
have  processions  outside  of  the  church, 
he  went  still  further,  and,  presuming  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  itself,  he  forbade  me 
to  admit  to  Holy  Communion  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve, — "in  order  to 
respect  liberty  of  conscience."  At  the 
very  moment  war  was  declared  Monsieur 
le  Maire  had  been  stirring  up  a  question 
of  funeral  ceremonies,  whereby  I  was 
confronted  with  the  loss  of  my  I/atin  and 
my  peace  of  mind. 

Nevertheless,  Monsieur  Gardais  is  not 
a  monster.  He  has  some  education.  Son 
of  a  poor  cabinetmaker,  he  taught  in  a 
primary  school  until  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  left  it  with  a  certificate: 
he  was  a  constituted  teacher.  Tiring  of 
the  boys,  he  became  an  auctioneer.  He 
married  a  farmer's  daughter,  ugly,  some- 
what stupid  and  very  rich,  who  was 
desirous  of  espousing  a  city  gentleman. 
From  that  day  Monsieur  Gardais  became 
another  man.  He  sold  his  effects,  set  up 
as  a  grain  merchant,  making  himself  prom- 
inent in  the  cafes,  and  quickly  attaining 
that  popularity  which  belongs  to  moneyed 
men  in  commercial  life. 

Father  and  son,  the  De  Lustracs  had 
been  mayors  of  X.  for  a  hundred  years. 
Gardais  succeeded  in  ousting  the  Marquis 
de  Lustrac;  and,  in  order  to  show  every- 
one that  he  was  master,  he  undertook  to 
regulate  affairs  in  which  his  predecessors 
had  never  meddled.  De  L,ustrac  belonged 
to  the  "Clericals";  that  is  why  Gardais 
energetically  applied  himself  to  "put 
down  the  Cure." 

However,  I  thought  I  would  'go  to  see 
Monsieur  Gardais.  I  reached  his  office 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  ten.  When 
the  women  who  were  gossiping  on  the 
plaza  caught  sight  of  me,  they  ceased 
their  conversation,  and  for  an  instant  the 
affairs  of  the  village  no  longer  interested 
4Pthem. 

Monsieur  Gardais  was  seated  at  his 
work-table.  He  lifted  his  fat  red  face  at 
my  approach;  a  vague  anxiety  appeared 


in  his  twinkling  eyes.    He  hesitated;    then 
he  rose  and  extended  his  hand. 

"Good-day,    Monsieur  le   Cure"!" 

"Good-day,   Monsieur  le  Maire!" 

"Well?" 

"I  have  come  to  return  your  visit  of 
Saturday.  You  have  not  molested  me  since 
then;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  outdone  by 
you  in  kindness." 

"Yes?" 

"Besides,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  you  are 
the  head  of  the  Commune.  We  are  about 
to  witness  terrible  times.  You  have  a 
weighty  responsibility.  It  is  necessary 
that  everyone  should  uphold  you  in  your 
role  of  chief  magistrate,  whose  word  is 
law.  I  would  like  you  to  know,  at  the 
start,  that  the  Cure"  will  give  the  example 
of  discipline,  and  that  you  may  count 
upon  me  at  all  times." 

I  had  touched  him  in  the  right  spot. 
The  heart  of  my  adversary  was  melted; 
he  pointed  to ,  a  chair,  and  we  chatted 
together  like  two  friends,  or  at  least  two 
good  Frenchmen,  who  wished  to  be  in 
accord  with  each  other  for  their  country's 
welfare.  He  declared  immediately  that  no 
decision  should  be  made  by  the  Mayor  in 
future  without  having  consulted  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  himself  (the  Mayor), 
myself  (the  Cure),  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lustrac, — "the  four  most 
intelligent  men  in  the  Commune,"  he 
declared.  The  Commission 'is  to  meet  at 
the  ma-irie  three  times  a  week. 

Monsieur  Gardais  accompanied  me  to 
the  Square,  preparatory  to  announcing 
this  decision  to  the  public.  As  I  took  my* 
leave  of  him,  he  said  to  me  in  a  sincere 
tone:  "How  I  regret  all  misunderstand- 
ings, Monsieur  le  Cure!  But  they  are  all 
forgotten  for  the  sake  of  France." 

"Ah,  thanks  Monsieur  le  Maire, — for 
France!" 

When  I  returned  to  the  presbytery,  it 
was  past  midday,  and  Rosalie  was  .very 
impatient.  She  began  to  complain: 

"The  soup  will  be  cold,  because  you 
have  been  visiting  that  Gardais,  who  is 
a  son  of  the  devil." 
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"  Never  mind,  Rosalie !  We  must  respect 
authority.  We  have  made  peace  on 
account  of  war.  He  has  named  me  his 
first  assistant."  And  I  ate  the  cold  soup 
with  a  good  appetite. 

After  lunch  I  took  my  cane  and  Breviary, 
and,  without  losing  any  time,  went  at 

once  to  visit  Monsieur  de  Lustrac.    The 

i 

chateau  overlooks  the  village;  and  when 
,one  wishes  to  avoid  the  long  road  that 
winds  around  the  hill,  one  can  save  time 
by  taking  a  rocky  path  which  climbs 
almost  to  the  top.  It  is  the  route  of 
visitors  in  a  hurry.  Without  being  aware 
of  it,  I  ascended  with  such  speed  that 
the  Marquis,  who  was  on  the  terrace, 
regarded  me  in  surprise,  and  inquired  what 
misfortune  I  had  come  to  announce  to 
him. 

The  Marquis  is  a  great  figure  of  a 
man:  thin,  dry,  with  eyes  that  look  as 
though  they  could  pierce  the  bottom  of 
a  well.  A  white  mustache,  short  and 
bristling,  gives  to  his  hard  face  an  expres- 
sion of  obstinacy.  In  all  seasons  he  wears 
a  felt  hat  like  a  bonnet,  and  on  his  narrow 
shoulders  a  vest  of  grey  chamois;  this 
hat  and  vest  are  the  sign  of  his  caste,  and 
no  one  would  dare  copy  them.  He  knows 
it,  and  enjoys  it.  He  speaks  but  little, 
and  then  in  short,  quick  sentences;  accom- 
panying his  abbreviated  phrases  with  a 
hardly  articulated  guttural  sound,  like 
"his:  "How  are  you — euh?  I  have  killed 
six  rabbits — euh!" 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  has  the  loyal  soul 
of  an  old  soldier;  a  brilliant  mind,  un- 
spoiled by  the  limitations  of  caste;  a 
heart  deep  and  tender,  which  chafes  at 
being  suspected  of  kindness;  and  a 
vocabulary  abounding  in  quick,  biting 
words.  Above  all,  he  hates  and  detests 
Monsiefir  Gardais, — -"a  weed  which  could 
only  push  itself  to  the  surface  through  the 
dung  of  democracy."  He  loves  and  ven- 
erates me  as  a  priest,  because  he  has  the 
faith  of  a  child;  yet  he  despises  the 
plebeian,  whose  origin  the  soutane  can 
not  make  him  forget.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, such  as  he  is,  with  his  good 


qualities  and  his  faults,  I  esteem,  respect 
and  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 

To-day  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  was 
radiant.  Without  waiting  until  I  had 
reached  his  side,  he  called  out  in  a  jovial 
tone: 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Cure1,  not  so  fast — 
euh!  The  Prussians  are  not  yet  on  the 
spot — euh!  Ah,  my  miserable  sixty-two 
years— euh, — and  my  gout — euh!  I  would 
have  liked  to  shoot  some  of  those  Prussian 
birds— euh!" 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  come  on  behalf 
of  Monsieur  le  Maire." 

"And  what  does  he  want,  that  camel — 
euh?  He  is  afraid  of  the  Prussians.  I 
accused  him  of  it.  And  he  said  yes,  he 
was  afraid  of  them.  Ah,  the  idiot!  He 
will  not  go  to  the  front, — that  villain 
ambushed  behind  his  reforms!  Then  let 
him  leave  me  in  peace.  Listen!  I  would 
like  to  see  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
a  Uhlan — only  one, — just  to  enjoy  the 
discomfiture  of  Gardais,  Ah,  good  blood 
of  Henry  IV.— euh!" 

I  replied  gravely: 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that  is  not  what 
worries  him.  He  is  thinking  of  France. 
You  serve  her  well,  because  your  four 
sons  are  officers,  and  are  going  to  fight. 
Monsieur  Gardais  is  "disposed  also  to 
serve  in  his  own  way.  You  must  give 
him  your  assistance.  We  have  need  of 
born  leaders,  like  yourself.  Will  you  not 
come  down  to  the  mairie  and  confer  with 
Monsieur  Gardais?" 

"With  that  mushroom?  Never!  Listen! 
He  would  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me. 
I  shall  not  go." 

"And  I  am  going  willingly." 

"You?    Collaborate  with  Gardais?" 

"Yes,  I.  You  see,  it  is  no  longer 
Monsieur  Gardais,  Monsieur  le,  Maire, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  Monsieur  le 
Cure1.  It  is  only  France  and  Frenchmen." 

The  Marquis  listened  and  stroked  his 
white  mustache  impressively. 

"What  you  say  is  quite  true — -every 
word  of  it;  and  it  shows  excellent  judg- 
ment. Very  well :  for  France,  all  that 
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you  wish.  I  will  swallow  my  displeasure. 
And  there  are  other  good  reasons  why 
I  agree  with  you  so  readily.  I  feel  that 
my  wife,  if  she  were  still  living,  would 
heartily  approve.  And  my  sons  also  will 
be  pleased.  Frederic,  the  oldest,  Colonel 
of  Dragoons,  will  shed  a  tear;  he  is  the 
kindest  of  commanders;  too  much  of  a 
father  to  his  men, — though  that  is  not 
to  the  point  at  present.  The  second,  Louis, 
Cavalry  Captain, — I  wonder  if  he  will 
approve  of  it?  He  will  give  me  the  salute 
without  a  word,  but  he  will  be  thinking, 
'What  does  -it  matter?  They  are  nothing 
to  me — these  civilian  affairs.'  Arthur,  the 
third,  Lieutenant  of  Cuirassiers?  Oh,  he 
will  bless  me!  That  young  fellow  is  a 
saint:  he  ought  to  be  a  curate  in  a  parish 
church.  He  will  fight  well,  all  the  same. 
And  Guy — little  Guy,  the  second  Lieuten- 
ant of  Chasseurs?  Ah,  heiis  made  of  hard 
stuff!  He  is  not  one  for  tearful  recon- 
ciliations,— no,  no!  I  am  afraid  he  would. 
not  approve,  but  he  has  no  time  to  think 
of  it:  bayoneting  the  Boches  twenty-four 
hours  a  day — already.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Well,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  am  at  your 
service.  I  am  ready  to  mobilize.  When 
is  the  first  meeting  to  be?" 

"To-morrow    morning    at    ten,    at    the 
mairie." 

"I  shall  be  there.  Depend  upon  me." 
We  chatted  for  an  hour  longer;  and 
the  Marquis,  joyous  and  sparkling  because 
his  sons  had  gone  to  war,  discoursed  in  a 
rough  and  menacing  manner  of  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  subjects.  His  soul 
made  me  think  of  one  of  those  sweet  and 
lovely  brooks  flowing  softly  beside  our 
country  roads,  after  escaping  from  a 
barrier  of  tangled  bushes.  What  a  good 
day!  Monsieur  Gardais  accepting  me, 
and  Monsieur  le  Marquis  accepting  Mon- 
sieur Gardais!  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
the  school-teacher,  but  he  will  be  at  one 
with  the  Mayor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Teachers  and  Teachers. 


ATTEMPT  to  do  your  duty,  and  you  will 
at  once  find  what  is  in  you. — Goethe. 


IF  anything  were  needed  to  emphasize 
the  radical  difference  between  true 
Christian  culture  and  its  up-to-date  pagan 
substitute  —  the  so-called  culture  which 
makes  a  specious  show  of  enlightenment, 
refinement,  learning,  and  taste, — it  may 
be  found  in  the  noticeable  increase  of 
the  pagan  trait  of  suicide  among  teachers 
in  non-Catholic  schools  and  universities. 
When  an  educational  journal  of  no  little 
prestige  deems  it  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  by  writing  of  it  under 
so  sensational  a  caption  as  "Mania  for 
Suicide  among  Teachers,"  it  is  clear  that 
something  more  than  sporadic,  ultra- 
exceptional  cases  is  in  question. 

Yet  is  there  anything  really  surprising 
in  such  action  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  persons  of  any 
other  calling,  whose  ideals  are  wealth, 
power,  fame,  or  pleasure,  and  who  fail  in 
realizing  these  wholly  pagan  ideals?  What 
remedy  does  their  boasted  culture  supply 
for  their  bruised  hearts  and  souls?  They 
have  never  learned,  the  age-old  lesson, 
that  it  profits  nothing  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  one's  own  soul; 
they  have  had  a  youthful  training  from 
which  religious  truth  and  religious  for- 
mation have  been  sedulously  excluded; 
their  mature  activities  have  -never  been 
influenced  by  a  true  estimate  of  life  and 
life's  problems;  and  hence  failure  finds 
them  powerless  to  make  head  against  the 
current  of  despair  which  sweeps  them 
into  a  coward's  grave. 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  while  for 
Catholic  parents  to  meditate  a  little  on 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  training  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  Jeft  in 
such  thoroughly  incompetent  hands,  more 
especially  as  nowadays  primary  and 
secondary  Catholic  schools  are  so  generally 
available.  In  these  schools  things  are 
viewed  in  their  proper  perspective;  a  due 
sense  of  proportion  is  exercised;  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  fundamentals  and 
accidentals,  and  most  stress  is  laid  on 
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what  is  most  worth  while.  Catholic 
educators  understand  that  education  is 
.  more  a  matter  of  drawing  out  than  of 
pouring  in, — of  drawing  out  and  unfolding 
the  powers  of  mind  and  soul  rather  than 
of  pouring  into  the  memory  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  facts  and  figures, 
precepts  and  principles.  They  know  that 
any  education  which  is  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name  comprises  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  training;  and  that  the  last 
mentioned,  so  far  from  being  negligible, 
is  immeasurably  the  most  important  of 
the  three. 

Justice  and  Mercy. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  YOUNG  man  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  but  of  very  loose  principles, 
having  long  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  by  highway  robberies, 
and  other  desperate  acts  against  society, 
was  often  apprehended,  and  sometimes 
convicted;  but,  through  the  influence  of 

friends,  had  always  been  pardoned, 
lit-  was,  at  length,  tried  for  murder,,  and 
condemned.  Many  of  the  nobility  inter- 
ceded in  his  favor;  but  to  no  effect:  the 
king  was  inexorable.  He  had  the  pen  in  his 
hand  to  sign  the  order  for  the  execution, 
when  some  of  the  nobility  threw  a  copy 
of  a  pardon  upon  the  table  before  him. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  chief 
favorite,  standing  at  his  right  shoulder, 
took  his  hand  gently  with  her  own,  and, 
conducting  it  to  the  paper  which  had 
the  pardon  written  on  it,  led  his  hand 
while  he  subscribed  his  name,  the  king 
not  making  the  least  resistance.  Shaking 
his  head  and  smiling,  he  threw  the  pardon 
to  the  nobleman  who  had  interposed  in 
the  young  man's  In-half,  adding,  "Take 
grind  care  you  keep  the  culprit  out  of  my 
reach  for  the  future." 

When  this  pardon  was  shown  to  the 
T.or.l  Chancellor,  observing  how  badly 
the  letters  of  the  name  were  formed,  lie 
wittily  remarked  that,  when  his  Map 

d    the   pardon,  "Justice    must    have 
i<een   fighting   against  Mercy." 


The  increased  demand  for,  and  abundant 
supply  of,  books  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  the  power  of  God  in  the  universe,  the 
real  object  of  life,  etc.,  and  such  problems 
as  the  relation  between  the  authority  of 
conscience  and  the  authority  of  Christian 
teaching,  are  proof  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  Great  War,  the  thought  of  the  world 
is  now  being  directed  to  religion.  There 
is  no  end  to  efforts,  feeble  of  course  in 
many  instances,  to  show  that  Christianity 
solves  the  enigma  of  life  and  emphasizes 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  to  prove  that 
irreligion  and  immorality  are  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  true  and  coherent  philosophy. 
We  note  that  the  Walker  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  "the  meaning, 
the  reality,  and  the  power  of  prayer;  its 
place  and  value  to  the  individual,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  State;  in  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life;  in  the  healing  of  sickness 
and  disease;  in  times  of  distress  and  of 
national  danger;  and  in  relation  to 
national  ideals  and  to  world  progress." 
Truly  a  vital- idea  is  this.  May  the  result 
of  this  timely  contest  be  to  recall  many 
minds  to  the  realization  •  of  Almighty 
God's  love  and  power,  which  is  the  essence 
of  true  prayer! 

In  an  exceedingly  happy,  though  en- 
tirely impromptu,  address  delivered  at  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Dr.  Max  Pam, 
speaking  of  the  vocations  to  which  Women 
may  apply  themselves — he  declared  that 
they  should  all  do  their  part  in  the  work 
of  the  world, — said: 

There  is  no  function  that  woman  can  perform 
which  gives  to  her  such  great  scope  of  achieve- 
ment as  that  of  teaching  the  young,  educating 
the  mature  and  the  immature,  training  the  mind, 
and  preparing  the  heart  and  strengthening  the 
soul  for  the  struggle  and  salvation  and  hope 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  Another  vocation,  and  one 
always  available,  is  that  which  I  regard  as  a 
mixture  of  spiritual  and  economic  endeavor: 
nursing.  No  vocation  is  sweeter.  No  pursuit 
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is  more  helpful  than  that  of  the  nurse, — nursing 
those  who  are  disabled;  those  who  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of 
their  own;  bringing  back  life  to  a  wasted  body 
and  hope  to  a  lost  soul;  nursing  into  the  sunlight 
one  who  has  lived  in  the  shadows,  is  a  great 
human  service.  .  .  .  Women  also  are  exception- 
ally serviceable  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  business 
life.  Indeed,  women  should  become  interested 
in  business  affairs  and  in  business  life,  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  and  with  men.  Conditions 
are  now  such  that  women  must  take  their  place 
in  life's  activities.  They  must  become  a  part 
of  the  body  politic  and  of  the  business  world, 
and  to  do  that  they  must  be  prepared  by 
education  and  by  experience. 

Dr.  Pam  mentioned  social  service  as 
another  great  vocation  for  women,  one 
for  which  by  nature  they  were  especially 
well  qualified.  He  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  remind  his  young  hearers  that,  broadly 
speaking,  "the  home  is  properly  woman's 
field  of  activity";  and  that  unselfishness, 
which  is  amongst  her  highest  character- 
istics, is  crystallized  and  expressed  in 
motherhood.  It  was  a  ckpital  address 
throughout,  full  of  wise,  practical,  and 
inspiriting  counsel,  and  was  listened  to  in 
a  way  that  gave  fullest  assurance  of  lasting 
remembrance. 

At  a  time  when  the  National  Guards 
of  the  various  States  have  been  mobilized 
and  sent  to  the  Mexican  border,  military 
matters  are  naturally  occupying  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  space  and  popular 
attention.  We  have  been  impressed  with 
several  warm  tributes  paid  by  publicists 
to  the  Irish  regiment  of  New  York  city, 
the  "Fighting  Sixty-Ninth."  The  motto 
of  this  Catholic  regiment,  it  appears,  is: 
"They  never  disobeyed  an  order.  They 
never  lost  a  flag."  The  first  part  of  the 
motto  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
to  all  our  youthful  soldiers,  —  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  all  our  young  men  and 
boys,  whether  in  camp  or  school.  Disci- 
pline, obedience  to  legitimate  superiors, 
genuine  subordination  to  lawfully  con- 
stituted authority, — this  is  by  no  means 
the  least  necessary  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  American  youth  if  we  are  to  have 
future  generations  of  efficient  and  really 


worthy  citizens.  The  second  part  of  the 
motto,  while  a  notable  tribute  to  the 
valor  of  the  regiment,  is  of  course  not  a 
corollary  of  the  first  part.  The  bravest 
and  most  valorous  soldiers  may,  through 
UK-  unequal  fortunes  of  war,  lose  a  flag 
and  meet  with  defeat;  and,  provided  they 
have  done  their  best,  no  discredit  attaches 
to  them.  As  Addison  said  long  ago, 
"Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius — we'll  deserve  it. 

The  one  vital  thing  for  the  soldier,  or  the 
striver  in  any  field  of  action,  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  Sixty-Ninth's  motto  is  that 
discipline  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
veritable  success. 

Many  college  men,  reading  the  subjoined 
paragraphs,  will  strike  their  breasts  and 
say  Mea  culpa.  But.  for  all  such  there  is 
hope:  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  refor- 
mation is  an  accomplished  fact.  But  the 
very  class  who  most  need  to  be  told  what 
is  here  so  well  said,  how  shall  it  be  brought 
to  their  notice?  The  writer  is  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wick4iam,  who,  discoursing  on  "Going  to 
College"  in  America,  says: 

There  may  be  many  reasons  why  a  college 
student  may  wish  to  seem  unlearned;  but 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  he  really  is  lacking 
in  information  is  due,  at  least  in  a  large  part, 
to  the  widespread  apathy  among  college  men 
in  regard  to  reading  the  newspapers,  the  better 
class  of  magazines,  and  books  other  than  fiction. 
For  most  college  youths  a  newspaper  means  the 
headlines  of  the  first  page,  the  athletic  news, 
and  the  cartoons  of  a  popular  artist;  a  magazine 
means  a  collection  of  stories  known  as  light 
fiction  vamped  out  by  indifferently  clever  writers 
for  the  delectation  of  minds  not  given  to  high- 
power  thinking;  a  book  means  a  novel  usually, 
rarely  a  volume  of  stimulating  essays  or  a 
choice  biography. 

To  be  very  truthful  about  the  whole  matter, 
the  college  course  does  not  seem  to  render  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  boys  awake,  alive, 
eager  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  half  a  century, 
more  or  less,  which  they  expect  to  live.  And 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  problem, 
even  if  it  be  not  a  solution,  is  that  the  vast 
multitude  of  college  students  do  not  quite 
realize  the  worth  of  four  years;  they  do  not 
know  the  price  at  which  to  appraise  it;  they  do 
not  enjby  a  sure  vision  of  a  certain  goal;  they 
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do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  genuine,  sincere 
purpose.  They  say  that  they  go  to  college  for 
education,  but  they  speak  a  language  of  the 
lips,  without  thu  voice  of  the  heart. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
secular  college,  when  it  is  not  merely  a 
background  for  a  life  of  social  pleasures, 
is  a  training-school  for  'making  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions, 
but  not  many. 

Mrs.  Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  whose  new 
book,  "A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico," 
is  having  many  interested  and  delighted 
readers,  relates  an  amusing  conversation 
she  had  with  the  German  Minister  in 
Mexico  city  in  the  fall  of  1913.  "Standing 
with  Von  Hintze  by  the  window  for  a 
few  minutes  after  lunch,  I  used  the  word 
intervention,  and  Von  Hintze  said  some- 
thing about  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States  for  war.  This,  though 
true,  I  could  not  accept  unchallenged 
from  a  foreigner.  I  answered  that  if  war 
were  declared,  we  would  have  a  million 
men  at  the  recruiting  offices  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  It  sounded  patriotic 
and  terrifying,  but  it  was  rendered  rather 
ineffective  by  his  reply:  'Men,  yes,  but 
not  soldiers.  Soldiers  are  not  made 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.'  He  added 
something  about  the  apparent  divergence 
.  in  public  opinion  in  the  States,  and  threw 
a  bit  of  Milton  at  me  in  the  shape  of 
'not  everybody  thinks  they  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.'" 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  is  a  convert 
to  the  Church,  has  written  a  very  enter- 
taining book.  Her  husband  could  write 
one  that  would  be  even  more  interesting. 
But  that  must  come  later,  for  reasons 
that  some  people,  will  easily  guess. 


since  the  Great  War  began.  After  telling 
of  a  night  of  incessant  bombardment, 
during  whjch  he  was  prevented  from 
rest  or  sleep,  the  brave  officer  writes:  "I 
reflected  on  many  things  in  that  long 
interval,  and  this  is  a  conclusion  to 
which  I  arrived  as  my  mind  dwelt  on  the 
horrors  that  might  await  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  Having  raised 
my  heart  to  God  in  prayer,  I  said  to. 
myself:  'At  a  time  when  I  most  needed 
moral  strength,  it  was  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  and  in  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  that  I  found  this.  Would 
it  not  be  cowardly  if,  when  I  return  to 
an  easy  and  happy  life,  I  were  to  abandon 
this  powerful  help  because  I  am  no  longer 
in  danger?  It  would  indeed  be  cowardly. 
I  must  at  all  costs  be  faithful  to  those 
religious  practices  to  which  I  returned 
these  past  days  when  I  felt  so  small  and 
so  weak.  Then  only  will  my  return  to 
.God  have  its  true  value.'  This  resolution, 
made  in-  all  sincerity,  will  bring  joy  and 
comfort  to  your  heart." 

Two  days  after  writing  these  impressive 
lines  the  brave  Count  fell  under  the 
withering  fife  of  a  machine  gun. 


The  following  lines  written  to  one 
near  and  dear  to  him  by  the  late  Count 
Leon  de  Montesquion,  only  two  days 
before  his  death,  will  help  to  intensify 
and  perpetuate  the  impulse  toy. 
God  which  has  been  given  to  so  many 
hitherto  irreligious  men,  the  world  over, 


Normally,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Preston, 
'England,  to  Albany,  New  York;  but  the 
two  cities  were  recently  brought  into 
juxtaposition  by  the  identity  of  thoughts 
expressed  by  a  public  speaker  in  each. 
In  Preston,  where  Archbishop  Whiteside 
was  presiding  at  the  prize  distribution 
in  two  institutions  conducted  by  the 
Brothers  of  Charity,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  said  that  he  associated  himself  with 
what  the  Archbishop  had  been  saying 
as  to  the  advantage  of  denominational 
teaching  to  the  boys  of  those  institutions. 
He  thought  one  of  the  great  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  war  was  that  religion, 
and  definite  religion,  would  have  to  form 
a  larger  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools.  About  the  same  time,  a  professor 
of  Drake  University  (Iowa),  speaking 
before  the  New  York  State  Sunday-School 
Association  at  Albany,  predicted  that  our 
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republic  will  become  "the  greatest  pagan 
country  the  world  has  ever  known," 
unless  some  system  of  religious  education 
is  adopted  in  the  nation.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirers 
of  the  American  public  school  system  are 
beginning  to  discover  that,  while  secular 
instruction  minus  religious  training  may 
produce  young  men  and  women  who  are 
physical  and  mental  athletes,  it  is  quite 
possible  (not  to  say  probable)  that  these 
same  young  people  may  turn  out  to  be, 
none  the  less,  both  spiritual  starvelings 
and  moral  cripples. 

That  ultra-Protestant  persons  should 
vehemently  resent  animadversions  on 
Protestantism  by  Protestants  themselves 
is  not  surprising;  the  increasing  frequency 
of  such  strictures,  however,  is  something 
of  a  wonder.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that 
some  prominent  divine  or  distinguished 
.  layman  among  our  separated  brethren 
does  not  "stir  up  the  bears"  by  denun- 
ciation of  unchristian  teaching  or  lamen- 
tation over  the  decay  of  Christian  morality 
among  them.  For  instance,  Bishop  Kins- 
man, of  Delaware,  in  a  recent  letter  to  his 
clergy  said:  "Protestantism  was,  even  in 
its  beginning,  a  protest  not  only  against 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  also  a  protest 
against  authority  as  such,  and  a  protest 
against  the  supernatural.  The  gradual 
developments  of  Protestant  history  have 
made  this  increasingly  evident.  God  is 
a  supernatural  authority,  and  in  the  end 
God  has  to  go.  Hence  it  is  that  one  of 
the  bishops  could  say  recently,  'The  goal 
of  Protestantism  is  atheism.'" 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  indis- 
putable. Facts  are  on  the  side  of  Bishop 
Kinsman,  and  he  knew  it.  That  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism,  as  religious  systems, 
are  on  the  wane  in  the  very  countries 
where  they  arose,  is  something  which 
nobody  can  deny. 

Seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  how- 
ever salutary  a  process,  is  rarely  a  pleasant 
one.  No  good  American  likes  to  hear  his 


country  depreciated,  even  though  the 
reason  for  the  depreciation  is  super- 
abundantly clear.  And  clear  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  is  the  reason  for  this 
comment  of  the  English  Guardian  on 
the  morality  of  a  region  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: "The  morals  of  a  district  iti 
which  more  than  one-third  of  the  mar- 
riages are  broken  by  legal  process  are 
uncomfortably  analagous  to  those  of  the 
poultry  yard." 

The  comment  was  elicited  by  the 
statement  of  a  California  judge  to  the 
effect  that  in  five  years  6400  divorces  have 
been  granted  in  five  counties  in  the 
southern  part  of  his  State.  When  one 
reads  that  in  Los  Angeles  county  divorce 
puts  an  end  to  one  marriage  in  every 
2.71,  and  remembers  that,  if  Catholic 
marriages  be  deducted,  the  figures  would 
probably  be  one  marriage  in  every  two, 
one  begins  to  realize  that  laxity  as  to  the 
matrimonial  contract  has  reached  a  pass 
which  is  nothing  less  than  appalling. 
There  are  not  a  few  evils  in  American 
life  to-day,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  other  is  quite  so  ominous  as  that  of 
divorce. 

It  will  be  news  to  a  great  many  people 
to  hear  that  the  Methodist  newspapers  — 
the  Advocates — are  published  at  a  financial 
loss.  We  had  believed  them  to  be  pros- 
.perous  concerns.  Apropos  of  the  question 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  Advocates 
from  seven  to  four,  agitated  at  a  recent 
Methodist  conference,  the  Catholic  Citizen 
has  this  to  say: 

If  we  do  not  cut  down  the  number  of  Catholic 
papers,  don't,  at  any  rate,  increase  the  number. 
If  there  are  deficits  now  being  borne  by  Catholic- 
publishers,  don't  increase  those  deficits  by 
increasing  the  competition.  Don't  encourage 
every  new  venture  which  encroaches  upon  the 
field  of  the  tried-and-true  standard  bearers. 
The  existing  Catholic  papers  have  not  asked 
the  Church  to  make  up  any  deficits;  but  they, 
too,  like-  the  Methodists,  have  brought  much 
money  to  the  charitable  and  educational  enter- 
prises of  the  Church;  and  without  any  sub- 
sidies from  the  Church, — on  the  contrary,  with 
precious  little  encouragement. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


III. — THE  SEARCH. — A  TRIUMPH. 
'  O  sooner  had  Molly  given  the 
word  than  Terry  proceeded  to 
business.  With  his  nose  in  the  air 
and  his  tail  wagging  nervously, 
he  hunted  industriously  for'  the  scent. 
He  sniffed  here,  there,  everywhere, — • 
circling  around  every  passenger  and 
group  of  passengers  that  came  in  his 
way  as  he  went  from  the  stern  of  the 
steamer  towards  its  bow. 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  dog's  actions 
could  suggest  to'  the  passengers  what  he 
was  about,  any  more  than  could  the 
procedure  of  Mr.  Shomes  and  Molly 
give  any  hint  that  they  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  Terry's 
sniffing.  The  father  had  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game:  "Listen,  Molly! 
Much  as  I  want  to  win,  I  don't  want  too 
easy  a  victory.  If  the  passengers  see 
that  we  and  Terry  are  playing  hide-and- 
seek,  they'll  all  want  to  get  into  the 
game;  and  your  dog,  already  bothered 
by  the  novelty  of  this  place,  will  lose  his 
head  entirely.  We  will  let  him  do  as  he 
likes,  and  follow  lu'm,  without  making  it 
too  clear  that  we  are  doing  even  that." 

With  that,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket,  filled  and  lit  it,  and  then  strolled 
along  the  deck  as  if  interested  neither  in 
Terry  nor  in  anything  else  except  puffing 
out  little  clouds  of  smoke. 

Molly  did  not  find  this  promenading 
very  amusing.  She  had  expected  some- 
thing more  lively  in  connection  with  the 
search;  and,  moreover,  since  the  bet 
was  made,  her  father  did  not  seem  much 
inclined  to  talk.  Worst  of  all,  Terry,  so 
far,  was  not  making  much  of  a  success 


of  the  game.  He  was  apparently  as  far 
from  the  handkerchief  now  as  he  was  at 
the  outset. 

Just  as  she  was  telling  these  things 
to  herself,  she  gave  a  little  start:  Terry 
had  stopped  to  smell  a  large  box  on  which 
were  seated  two  men  not  .very  prepos- 
sessing "in  appearance.  They  were  speaking 
in  low  tones. 

Molly  pulled  her  father's  hand  gently 
to  draw  his  attention  to  the  dog's  action; 
but  the  detective  had  already  noticed  it, 
and  casually  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  two  men. 

"What  does  this  confounded  dog  want? " 
growled  one  of  the  two. 

"Possibly  he  wants  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  toe  of  my  boot," 
said  the  other. 

Mr.  Shomes  redoubled  his  attention, 
as  did  Molly;  but  Terry,  after  hesitating 
for  a  second  or  two,  resumed  his  walk: 
it  was  a  fake  scent.  And  it  looked  as  if 
he  was  not  going  to  find  the  true  one.  He 
had  sniffed  at  practically  all  the  passengers 
"on  deck,  without  any  results.  True,  there 
were  a  few  men  away  up  on  the  forward 
deck,  near  the  bowsprit;  but  they  looked 
so  respectable  that  Mr.  Shomes  had  not 
much  hope  of  finding  the  missing  purse 
among  them.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
doubtful  of  the  success  of  his  scheme; 
for  the  steamer  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  French  coast,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  Just  then  Terry  came  to  a  dead 
stop  a  little  way  behind  an  elegantly 
dressed  passenger  who  was  examining 
through  a  handsome  pair  of  marine  glasses 
the  I'rcnch  coast  that  was  growing  more 
and  more  distinct. 

This  time  the  affair  looked  serious. 
Terry  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  man, 
sniffing  excitedly  as  he  did  so.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  gave  a  short  bark. 

"Now,     papa!"     cried     Molly,     trium- 
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phantly;    for  she,  too,  was  sure  the  search 
was  ended. 

"Be  still,  Molly!"  said  her  father  in  a 
low  tone.  "You  have  won  the  wager, 
but  say  nothing  just  now." 

Molly,  surprised  at  her  father's  unusual 
brusqueness,  looked  up  at  his  face,  but 
she  saw  there  an  imperious  order  for  her 
to  be  silent;  so  she  contented  herself  with 
wondering  what  this  attitude  could  mean. 

Terry,  who  was  now  at  the  elegant 
traveller's  heels,  barked  again  and  more 
loudly  than  before.  ' 

"Get  out  of  this,  you  brute!"  said  the 
passenger,  whom  the  barking  had  aroused 
from  his  study  of  the  coast  line.  And, 
retiring  a  few  steps,  he  muttered  some 
words  of  abuse,  which  Mr.  Shomes  heard 
quite  distinctly. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  detective  to  himself. 
"The  language  of  this  gentleman  doesn't, 
correspond  to  his  attire." 

He  immediately  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  away  with  Molly.  Terry,  seeing 
them  retire,  and  feeling  no  doubt  that 
his  part  was  done,  followed  them.  Mr. 
Shomes  soon  told  Molly  what  the  search 
was  really  for. 

"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "you  go 
and  rejoin  Bridget,  while,  I  see  about 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  successful  issue." 

Molly  did  as  she  was  told;  and  Mr. 
Shomes,  with  Terry,  went  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  owner  of  the  purse. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "I  think  I  have 
found  our  man." 

"You  don't  mean  it?"  she  cried. 

"Lower,  madam,  —  lower.  I  haven't 
time  just  now  to  give  you  full  particulars. 
But  please  go'  into  the  captain's  cabin 
and  tell  him  your  story.  I'll  rejoin  you 
there  in  a  few  minutes." 

When  informed  that  a  passenger  had 
been  robbed  on  his  vessel,  the  captain 
was  very  much  annoyed.  A  commander's 
ship  is  to  him  pretty  much  as  his  house, 
and  one  does  not  care  to  have  rascals  in 
one's  home."  When  Mr.  Shomes  told 
him  of  Terry's  search  and  its  result,  the 
captain  was  not  at  all  convinced. 


"You,  sir,"  he  said,  "seem  to  be  pretty 
confident  of  what  you  state;  but  to 
arrest  a  man  on  no  better  grounds  than 
you  advance  would  be  rather  a  serious 
affair.  Of  course  your  story  of  your  dog 
is  something,  but  I  need  other  proofs 
before  taking  the  action  you  advise. 
You'll  agree  with  me  that  your  dog  may 
have  made  a  mistake;  and  perhaps  you 
yourself,  sir,  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  such  matters." 

At  this  last  remark,  a  slight  smile  stole 
over  the  features  of  the  detective. 

"Captain,"  he  interrupted,  "since  you 
wish  guarantees,  I'll  give  them  to  you. 
But  I  confide  in  your  discretion;  for  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  should  remain 
unknown  to  all,  because  of  grave  reasons 
too  long  to  explain  at  present."  (He  was 
alluding  to  his  work  in  Paris.)  "You 
have  probably  heard  of  Herlock  Shomes." 

"The  famous  detective?" 

"You  see  him  before  you." 

"In  that  case,  there's  no  more  to  be 
said,  and  I'll  act  at  once." 

A  few  moments  later  the  captain  had 
reached  the  elegaritly  dressed  passenger 
who  had  attracted  Terry's  attention,  and 
quietly  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  said 
the  passenger,  with  an  air  of  haughtiness, 
but  with  just  a  little  uneasiness  also. 

"Not  a  word!"  said  the  captain  in  a 
low  tone.  "Follow  me  at^once  ,to  my 
cabin,  or  I'll  have  you  carried  there." 

The  fellow  looked  about  him,  and,  seeing 
three  or  four  sailors  near  by,  said: 

"I  protest,  but  I  obey." 

Once  in  the  cabin,  he  played  the  role 
of  injured  innocence  in  quite  a  masterly 
style.  He  showed  no  symptom  of  surprise 
on  seeing  the  woman  who  had  lost  the 
purse,  and  did  not  even  cast  a  glance  at 
Herlock  Shomes. 

"Captain,"  he  exclaimed,  with  well- 
feigned  indignation,  "perhaps  you  will 
now  inform  me  what  you  want  with  me." 

"Very  little,  sir,"  said  the  captain.  "Just 
oblige  me  by  emptying  your  pockets." 

"But  by  what  right — 
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"Sir,"  interrupted  the  captain  with  a 
certain  gravity,  "this  lady's  purse  has 
been  stolen,  and  this  .gentleman,  whose 
standing  is  in  my  eyes  unquestionable, 
accuses  you  of  the  theft." 

The  commander's  tone  was  so  energetic 
that   the   passenger   saw  he   would   have 
to    submit;     so   he   leisurely   emptied  all 
his  pockets,  placing  their  contents  on  the 
table.  The  purse,  however,  did  not  appear. 
"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  captain. 
"Absolutely  all." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Shomes.    "The 

gentleman  doesn't  seem  to  have  exhausted 

his  pockets,  and  if  he  would  allow  me — " 

"Look    for    yourself,    sir;      though    I 

don't  recognize  your  right  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Shomes  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission and  examined  every  pocket,  but 
not  a  sign  of  the  purse  could  he  find.  The 
situation  was  becoming  embarrassing  for 
both  the  detective  and  the  captain. 

"I'm  sure,"  mused  Mr.  Shomes,  "that 

the  dog  wasn't  deceived.     Here,  Terry!" 

The   dog   had   been   lying   down   in   a 

corner  of  the  cabin,  but  at  his  master's 

word  came  forward. 

"Look  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Shomes,  pointing 
to  the  passenger. 

The  latter  seemed  exasperated,  or  per- 
haps disquieted,  by  the  entry  of  this 
new  actor  on  the  scene. 

"What's  all  this  farce  about,  anyway?" 
he  protested. 

Nobody  condescended  to  answer  him, 
while  Terry  went  round  and  round  him, 
barking  as  he  had  done  on  deck. 

"The    purse    is    there    fast    enough," 
thought  Mr.  .Shomes;    "but  where?" 
Then  an  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
"Terry,"    he    commanded,    "fetch    it!" 
Just   as  if  that   order   was   all   he   was 
waiting  for,  the  dog  jumped  at  the  pas- 
senger   and    grabbed    in    his    teeth — the 
bottom    of    the    overcoat.     Through    the 
torn  cloth  the  purse  could  be  seen  in  the 
dog's    mouth,     whence    it    was    speedily 
transferred  to  its  owner.    The  long  over- 
coat   was    provided    with    false    pockets, 
running  down  to  the  very  bottom  seam. 


The  captain  touched  an  electric  bell, 
and  two  sailors,  at  once  entered  the  cabin. 

"Keep  this  fellow  close,"  said  their 
commander,  "till  we  get  ashore,  and  then 
escort  him  to  the  commissary  of  police." 

Mr.  Shomes  and  Terry  had  left  the 
cabin  and  rejoined  Molly  and  Bridget. 
Molly  had  been  growing  impatient  at 
their  long  delay,  but  was  soon  rejoiced 
when  her  father  told  her  how  triumphantly 
Terry  had  shown  his  ability  at  hide-and- 
seek,  even  on  board  ship.  Terry  himself 
was  wagging  his  tail  with  joy  at  his  little 
mistress'  approving  pats,  when  the  "In- 
victa's"  whistle  blew  a  shrill  greeting  to 
the  folks  on  the  quay  at  Boulogne;  and 
everybody  hastened  to  get  ashore. 

(To  be  continued.) 

i  i •»  i 


A  Faithful  Dog. 


i  SHEPHERD  who  inhabited  one  of 
'those  beautiful  valleys  or  glens  which 
J  lie  between  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
in  one  of  his  excursions  to  look  after  his 
flock,  took  with  him  one  of  his  children, 
a  little  boy,  three  years  old.  After  travers- 
ing his  pastures  for  some  time,  attended 
by  his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself 
under  the  "necessity  of  ascending  a  summit 
at  some  distance,  to  have  a  more  extensive 
view  of  his  range.  As  the  ascent  was  too 
fatiguing  for  the  child,  he  left  him  on  a 
small  plain  at  the  bottom,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  till  his 
return.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  gained 
the  summit,  when  the  horizon  was  darkened 
by  one  of  those  thick  mists  which  fre- 
quently descend  so  rapidly  amidst  these 
mountains,  as,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  almost  to  turn  day  to  night. 
Meantime  his  dog  had  deserted  him. 

The  anxious  father  instantly  hastened 
back 'to  find  his  child;  but  owing  to  the 
unusual  darkness,  he  missed  his  way  in 
the  descent.  After  a  fruitless  search  of 
many  hours,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
was  near  his  own  cottage.  To  renew  the 
search  that  night  would  be  both  useless 
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and  dangerous;  he  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  go  home,  although  he  had  lost 
both  his  child  and  his  faithful  dog. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the 
shepherd,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  his 
neighbors,  set  out  in  search  of  the  child; 
but,  after  a  day  spent  in  fruitless  fatigue, 
they  were  compelled  by  the  approach  of 
night  to  descend  from  the  mountain.  The 
poor  father  was  almost  heartbroken. 

On  returning  to  his  cottage,  he  found 
that  the  dog  which  he  had  lost  the  day 
before  had  been  home,  and,  on  receiving 
a  piece  of  cake  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  had  instantly  gone  off  again.  For 
three  successive  days  the  shepherd  re- 
newed his  'search  for  his  child,  and  still 
on  returning  home  disappointed  in  the 
evening,  he  found  that  the  dog  had  been 
there,  and  on  receiving  his  usual  allowance 
of  cake,  had  instantly  disappeared.  Struck 
with  this  singular  circumstance,  he  re- 
mained at  home  one  morning;  and  when 
the  dog,  as  usual,  departed  with  his  piece 
of  cake,  he  eagerly  followed  him. 

The  dog  led  the  way  to  a  cataract  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
shepherd  had  left  his  child.  The  banks 
of  the  cataract  almost  joined  at  the  top, 
but  were  separated  by  an  abyss  of  immense 
depth.  Down  one  of  those  rugged,  and 
afmost  perpendicular  descents,  the  dog 
began,  without  hesitation,  to  make  his 
way,  and  at  last  disappeared  into  a  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  almost  level  with  ' 
the  torrent.  The  shepherd  followed;  but, 
on  entering  the  cave,  what  were  his 
emotions,  when  he  beheld  his  little  boy 
eating  the  cake  which  the  dog  had  just 
brought  to  him;  while  the  animal  stood 
by,  eying  his  charge  with  great  affection! 
From  the  situation  in  which  the  child 
was  found,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
wandered  to.  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  then  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down 
till  he  reached  the  cave.  The  dog  by 
means  of  his  scent  had  traced  him  to  the 
spot;  and  afterwards  prevented  him  from 
starving,  by  giving  up  to  him  his  own 
daily  allowance.  For  drink  the  little  fellow 


had  only  to  move  a  few  steps,  where  there 
was  a  pool  of  clear,  shallow  water.  The 
faithful  animal  appears  never  to  have 
quitted  his  charge,  except  when  it  -was 
necessary  to  go  for  food;  and  then  he 
was  always  seen  running  at  full  speed  to 
and  from  his  master's  cottage. 


An  Old  Fable  in  a  New  Dress. 


a  thicket's  cool  retreat, 
Once  on  a  time,  a  lion  lay; 
Glad  to  forget,  in  slumber  sweet, 

The  toils  and  struggles  of  the  day. 
A  mouse  too  near  him  chanced  to  creep: 

She  knew  no  fear,  nor  danger  saw; 
The  lion,  starting  from  his  sleep, 

On  the  intruder  laid  his  paw. 
Imprisoned  by  such  awful  might, 

And  so  uncomfortably  pressed, 
The  mouse  was  in  a  dreadful  fright, 

And  thus  the  forest  lord  addressed : 
"Ah!   let  me  not,  sir,  plead  in  vain! 

Hear  me,  dread  monarch  of  the  wood: 
And  generously  forbear  to  stain 

Thy  paws  with  such  ignoble  blood." 
The  lion  saw  her  humble  size, 

And,  melted  by  the  strain  of  woe, 
Responsive  to  her  plaintive  cries, 

He  let  the  little  creature  go. 
It  chanced  upon  a  sultry  day, 

When  scarce  a  danger  could  be  met, 
The  lion,  roaming  for  his  prey, 

Was  taken  in  a  hunter's  net. 
He  foams  and  roars,  with  lashing  tail; 

His  moans  and  groans  the  forest  fill; 
But,  ah!    his  efforts  nought  avail: 

The  lion  is  a  prisoner  still. 
The  grateful  mouse,  surprised  to  hear 

The  mighty  creature  in  such  grief, 
Now  proves  her  gratitude  sincere 

By  hurrying  to  give  relief. 
Be  patient,  sir!"  she  cried.     "Fear  not, 

While  I   my  humble  means  will   try 
To  show  you  I  have  not  forgot 

The  day  you  gave  me  liberty." 
The  mouse  began  to  work  at  nine, 

And  ere  the   morning  clock  struck  three. 
Completely  gnawed  the  woven  twine, 

And  set  the  royal  captive  free. 

Hencefrom  two  lessons  we  may  learn: 
The  humblest  not  to  disregard, 

And  that  a  kind  and  friendly  turn 
Will  almost  always  meet  reward. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "Pange  Lingua,"  by  Adrian  Fortescue  and 
Alan  G.  McDougall,  just  published  by  Burns 
&  Gates,  is  a  collection  of  beautiful  hymns  from 
various  ancient  and  Mediaeval  Breviaries.  Dr. 
Fortescue's  Introduction  supplies  a  brief  history 
of  Catholic  hymns  down  to  the  third  period, 
after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

— In  part  XVI.  of  "Roma,"  just  issued  by 
Benziger  Brothers,  Dom  Kuhn,  O.  S.  B., 
describes  the  art  collections  of  the  Casa  Zuccari 
and  the  Villa  Massimo,  gives  an  account  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Eternal  City,  affords  a  description 
of  its  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  tells  of  various  piazzas,  monuments,  etc. 
The  illustrations  are  skilfully  printed". 

— It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  a  member  of 
such'an  organization  as  the  Mount  de  Chantal 
Alumnae  Association;  for  then  one  could  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  varied  and  voluminous  family 
lore,  so  to  speak,  with  which  their  excellent 
year-book  ("Sermons  on  the  Mount")  teems. 
But  even  a  mere  outsider  can  appreciate  the 
literary  and  artistic  charm  of  so  creditable  a 
publication  as  the  1916  number. 

— From  D.  H.  Hansen  &  Sons,  Chicago, 
comes  u  slender  octavo  volume  in  which  the 
Rev.  T.  L.  Harmon  relates  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  in  that  city.  The 
present  year  marks  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
church  and  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  its  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Glennon,  so  that  the  book 
forms  a  souvenir  of  both  events.  While  the 
volume  (well  illustrated,  by  the  way)  will 
prove  of  local  rather  than  general  interest,  it 
may  be  set  down  here  for  the  credit  of  the 
Annunciation  parish  that,  in  its  half-century  of 
existence,  it  has  given  ten  young  men  to  the 
priesthood  and  more  than  eighty  young  women 
to  the  religious  life. 

— Writing  of  the  performance  last  month, 
in  London,  of  Sir  Edward  Klgar's  new  com- 
positions, "To  Women"  and  "For  the  Fallen," 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Athenaum  remarks: 
"It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  finer.  In 
each  Sir  Edward  has  had  a  good  poem  to  work 
on;  and  he  has  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
both  by  his  skill  in  rhythm,  his  aptness  of 
emphasis  and  restraint,  and  his  refusal  to  make 
any  compromise  with  convention.  There  are 
certain  masterly  touches  of  effect  in  '  For  the 
I-'iillen,'  such  as  the  piano  from  sforzando 
graduation  on  the  lines  'they  were  terrible, 
naught  could  tame  them,'  or  the  suddi-n 
diminuendo  for  'as  the  stars  that  arc  starry  in 


the  time  of  our  darkness,'  that  secure  the 
right  anticlimax.  Sir  Edward  has  lent  to  fine 
words  a  yet  finer  vesture  of  spiritual  emotion 
and  exaltation,  which  was  needed  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  meaning.  Indeed,  wholly  apart 
from  its  musical  interest,  the  performance  of 
thesq  poems  was  a  notable,  almost  a  national, 
occasion  in  every  sense." 

—The  publication 'of  a  little  book  for  parents 
and  teachers  by  Mr.  Arthur  Clutton-Brock, 
entitled  "The  Ultimate  Belief,"  makes  us  wish 
that  there  were  something  (besides  the  Cate- 
chism) on  the  same  lines  for  Catholics,  setting 
forth  in  simple  language  those  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  God,  man,  and  the  uni- 
verse, which  "children  ought  to  be  taught,  so 
that  their  minds  may  be  protected  against 
sophistries  old  and  new." 

— Conceived  in  a  beautiful  spirit  of  piety, 
"Titles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dominic  F.  Crane,  offers  a  series  of  short  medi- 
tations on  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  Each  of  Our 
Lady's  titles  in  that  glorious  catalogue  furnishes 
matter  for  devout  reflection  and  aspiration. 
Even  the  latest  title,  "Our  Lady  of  Peace," 
comes  in  for  consideration.  It  is  a  book 
calculated  to  extend  and  deepen  love  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Published  by  the  author,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  No  price  is  given. 

— The  publisher  of  America  has  followed  up 
its  splendid  campaign  in  defence  of  the  maligned 
'Catholic  charitable  institutions  of  New  York 
by  the  issuance  of  a  brochure  entitled  "A  Cam- 
paign of  Calumny,"  a  publication  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  effective.  Under  nine  headings,  the  entire 
matter  of  the  charities  investigation  is  gone 
over,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  like  result 
as  marked  similar  treatments  of  the  subject  in 
America  itself.  But  the  point  of  t,his  pamphlet 
is  its  illustrations — thirty-nine  of  them,— which 
exhibit  the  children  and  suggest  the  life  of  the 
institutions.  This  combination  of  text  and 
picture  is  the  last  word  in  triumphant  rebuttal 
to  the  slanderers.  Catholics  generally  should 
be  interested  to  see  this  excellent  publication, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  charm  of  the 
pictures;  but  the  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New 
York  owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  that  its 
circulation  is  not  left  to  chance.  The  price  of 
"A  Campaign  of  Calumny"  is  five  cents,  or 
ten  cents  by  mail. 

— It  happens  that  two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  led  the  recent  uprising  in  Ireland  were  of 
a  literary  turn  of  mind— as,  indeed,  what 
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Irishman  is  not? — and  now  we  are  offered,  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  "Poems  of  the  Irish 
Revolutionary  Brotherhood."  In  itself  and  in 
its  implications  it  is  a  big  title  for  so  small  a 
work.  Of  its  two  editors,  Padraic  Colum  and 
Edward  J.,  O'Brien,  the  former  contributes  an 
interesting  and  judicious  Introduction.  The 
revolutionaries  represented  are:  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh,  with  nine  titles;  Padraic  H.  Pearse, 
with  five;  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett,  with  eleven; 
and  Sir  Roger  Casement,  with  two.  All  of  the 
selections  are  brief,  and  most  of  them  notably 
poetic.  To  our  mind,  the  best  work  represented 
is  that  by  the  youngest  writer  of  the  group, 
Plunkett.  We  quote  a  poem  whose  first  line  is 
taken  also  as  its  title: 

The  stars  sang  in  God's  garden. 

The  stars  are  the  birds  of  God; 
The  night-time  is  God's  harvest, 

Its  frnits  are  the  words  of  God. 

God  plowed  His  fields  in  the  morning, 

God  sowed  His  seed  at  noon, 
God  reaped  and  gathered  in  His  corn 

With  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

The  sun  rose  up  at  midnight. 

The  sun  rose  red  as  blood; 
It  showed  the  Reaper,  the  dead  Christ, 

Upon  His  cross  of  wood. 

For  many  live  that  one  may  die, 

And  one  must  die  that  many  live, — 

The  stars  are  silent  in  the  sky, 
Lest  my  poor  songs  be  fugitive. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be-  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 50  cts. 

"A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business."  Rev.  J. 
A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.  75  cts. 

"A  Retrospect."    $i. 

"When  Pan  Pipes."  Mary  Taylor  Thornton. 
$i.35. 

"Meagher  of  the  Sword."  Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 

"A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 
$1.10. 

"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
ReV.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV. ,V.  $1.50,  net. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 

"Halt!     Who's  There!"     75   cts. 


'Yonder?"  Rev. T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  P.M.  $1.40. 
'Essays  on  Catholic  Life."     Thomas  O'Hagan, 

M.  A.     75   cts. 

'The   Life  of   St.  Paul."    F.A.Forbes.    35   cts. 
'Only  Jane."     Isabel   C.  Clarke.     $1.35- 
'A  Month  in  Rome."    Andre  Maurel.    $1.75. 
'New   Wars  for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$1-50. 
'The   Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,  LL.D.    $•. 
'The    Romanticism   of   St.  Francis   and    Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father   Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.     $2. 
'The   Onion   Peelers."     Father   Garrold,   S.   J. 

$1.60. 
'The    Mirror   of   Justice."     Robert    Eaton,    of 

the  Oratory.    40  cts. 
'The  Irish  Orators:  A  History  of  Ireland's  Fight 

for   Freedom."     Claude  G.  Bowers.     $1.50. 
'Marie    of    the    House    of     D'Anters."      Rev. 

Michael  Earls,  S.  J.    $1.35- 
'The     'Summa     Theologica'     of    St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."    Part  II.    (First  Part.)    Literally 

Translated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  English 

Dominican  Province.     $2.20. 
'The  Story  of  the  Catholic  Church."     Rev.  G 
-Stebbing,   C.  SS.  R.     $1.80. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  A.  W.  Jennings,  of  the  diocese  of 
Leavenworth;  Rev.  Charles  Chevraux,  diocese 
of  Toledo;  and  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  Roche, 
diocese  of  St.  John's. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary; 
and  Sister  M.  Winifred,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  J.  White,  Mrs.  Catherine  Almond, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cashman,  Mrs.  S.  Tuckerman, 
Mrs.  Mary  McGraw,  Mr.  George  Holstine,  Mr. 
Francis  Caplin,  Mr.  Matthew  FitzPatrick,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Church,  Mr.  P.  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Vincent 
Hellmann,  Mr.  James  P.  Monaghan,  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Mr.  Clement  Kentzinger,  Mr.  Henry 
McKeown,  Miss  Catherine  O'Brien,  Mr.  Paul 
Meyer,  and  Mr.  Gerhard  Runge. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  Ihee." 
For  the  rescue  of  abandoned  children  in  China  : 
Rev.  T.  P.,  $10;  G.  W.  M.,  $4;  Mrs.  R.  C.,  $10; 
E.  M.  B...  $6;  C.  F.  D.  (Chicago),  $i ;  Friend 
(Binghamton),  $5;  Miss  M.  S.,  $i.  For  the 
starving  Mexicans:  C.  H.  M.,  $5.  For  the  war 
sufferers:  D.  L.  L.  (Pittsburg),  $i. 
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The   Soul  Praises  the  Body. 


BY    KATHARINE    TY1JAN. 


holy  body  where  Thou  hast  kept 
For  a  brief  season  watch  with    me, 
It  shall  not  go  unpraised,  unwept, 
When  it  shall   break  to  set  me  free. 

At  its  low  door  Thou  hast  come  in, 
And  in  Thy  passage  made  it  bright; 

The  poor  stones  where  Thy  feet  have  been 
Turn  now  to  rose  and  diamond  light. 

Face  downward  on   my  dusty  floor, 

Angels  have  bowed  since  Thou  wert  there, 

And   made  it  clean   Thine  eyes  before. 
Swept  by  their  feathers  and  their  hair. 

Fragrances  linger,   a  sweet  smoke 

Blown  backward  from  Thy  royal   way, 
So  all  the  envious  heavenly  folk 

Guess  Thou  wert  here  at  break  of  day. 
This  body  is  now  Thy  holy  house 

Where  Thou  didst  come  and  sit  at   feast, 
While  all  the  golden  birds  in  boughs 

Acclaimed  the   Day-Star  and   ray   Guest. 


At  the  Holy  Well.* 


II V    SI- I '.MAS    MACMANUS. 


II'  >I,Y  well  it  was  in  all  probability 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
a  holy  well  it  remains  to  this 
•  day.  The  path  that  was  beaten 
by  myriad  feet  long  ages  ago  has  never 
since  been  allowed  quite  to  cover  itself 
up  with  the  refreshing  gn.ni  that, 

year  by  year  during  all  the  rolling  centuries, 
it  vainly  but  bravely  strove  to  put  forth. 
On  reflection,  though,  1  may  be  wron/. 
There  is  iinne  than  ibility  that 


during  those  terrible  years  when  Crom- 
well's black  shadow  lay  upon  the  country, 
blighting  all  that  was  good,  the  Padairin 
path  hid  itself  under  the  welcome  mantle. 
I  recollect  that  tradition  tells  so.  But 
this  was  only  for  a  few  years.  The 
bare  feet  of  the  pious  pilgrim  from  afar 
soon  sought  the  path  again,  and  beat 
it  bare  once  more, — and  that,  too,  ere 
the  fell  shadow  of  the  ruthless  one  had 
lifted  off  the  land.  Flame  could  not 
scorch  nor  sword  affright  the  marvellous 
spirit  of  piety  which  has  held  the  Irish 
breast  since  first  the  race  was  a  race,  and 
which  still  marks  every  child  of  the  Gael 
wherever  he  may  be  found. 

Hoary  whitethorns,  that  are  bent  above 
the  bared,  'bowed  heads  of  penitents  in 
unaccountable  thousands,  that  have  caught 
in  their  aged  branches  myriad  sighs  from 
anguished  souls  arising,  and  screened  a 
thousand  thousand  times  the  lonely  pil- 
grim who  came  hither  to  free  himself 
from  intolerable  burdens,  now  bend  above 
the  well,  as  did  the  spreading  oaks  in  the 
far-off  days  when  the  holy  Druid  came 
hither  to  worship  at  the  fount  of  purity. 

The  marvellous  man,  the  great  Apostle 
of  our  Island,  wise  as  a  serpent,  ever 
refraining  from  doing  unnecessary  violence 
to  Celtic  nature,  plucked  not  by  the  roots 
from  out  the  Irish  breast  as  would  have 
done  injudicious  zealots  -  the  beliefs  and 
the  hallowed  traditions  which  had  there 
found  kindly  soil,  and  grown  deep  and 
firm:  he  recognized  that  true  piety  was 
the  sap  which  kept  these  things  healthful, 
and  made  them  great  and 
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proceeded  to  water  them  with  the  waters 
of  Christian  faith,  giving  them  a  newer 
and  a  greater  life,  and  sending  their 
roots  still  deeper  into  the  Irish  heart. 
Happily,  the  Druidic  festivals,  in  the 
course  of  time,  transformed  themselves 
.into  Christian  festivals  under  his  fatherly 
eye,  and  the  Druidic  customs  became 
Christian  customs.  He  encouraged  the 
pious  still  to  make  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctified  wells,  which  he  blessed  again 
in  the  name  of  Christ, — under  the  shady 
oaks  to  lay  down  their  burdens  and  com- 
mune with  the  new  God,  and  in  His 
name  still  drink  there  the  three  draughts 
of  the  Waters  of  Life.  Patrick's  task  was 
easy,  since  he  needed  only  to  alter  a  few 
forms,  and  perpetuate  the  piety  of  the 
race  which  as  a  herd-boy  he  had  learned 
to  admire  and  to  love. 

On  the  brink  of  a  great  brown  moor 
by  a  loch-side,  I  stand  anear  a  holy  well. 
It  is  a  June  day  bordering  on  July, — an 
ideal  day  of  summer.  The  loch  is  shim- 
mering and  flashing  like  a  great  silver 
mirror,  unbroken  by  so  much  as  one  rising 
trout.  A  line  of  gold — for  the  furze  is 
now  in  full  flower — divides  the  white 
waters  from  the  brown  moorland.  The 
brown  moorland  is  not  all  brown,  though. 
There  are  splotches  of  purple  fallen  over 
it,  where  the  heather  has  burst  into 
blossom;  and  there  are  daubs  of  flaming 
yellow  where  thick  clumps  of  whins  drink 
the  sunlight.  Sand -larks  and  water- 
wagtails  hop  and  play  about  the  marge 
of  the  lake.  Above  the  heather,  high  in 
air,  larks  soar  and  choir,  raining  upon 
earth  entrancing  melody.  There  is  no 
human  habitation  near.  In  the  far  dis- 
tance I  make  out  the  forms  of  a  few 
scattered  mountain  shielings;  that  shelter 
themselves  from  storm  among  clustering 
rowan  trees  or  underneath  giant  haw- 
thorns. I  am  in  the  wilds  of  the  moor, 
yet  not  alone.  To-day  is  a  holy  festival, 
and  an^unending  line  of  men  and  women, 
girls  .and  boys  and  children,  stream  to  and 
from  the  holy  well  anigh  me.  Their  devo- 


tion is  beautiful  and  elevating.  In  merely 
observing  their  rapt  countenances  my 
soul  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  Divine. 

When  these  people  come  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  holy  well  they  step  aside, 
and,  sitting  down  upon  the  brown  hillock, 
remove  their  shoes  and  .bare  their  feet, 
and  bare  their  heads;  and  then  set  their 
tender  feet  upon  the  hard  path  again. 
They  draw  forth  their  beads,  and,  kneeling 
down  upon  the  stony  bed  that  fronts  the 
well,  pray,  some  with  bent  heads,  and  some 
with  face  uplifted, — but  all  in  the  perfect 
abandon  of  true  devotion.  Their  lips 
move  fast  in  the  passion  of  prayer,  for 
they  will  take  Heaven  by  violence.  The 
swish  of  their  half-spoken  pleadings  to 
God,  rising  and  falling  in  cadence, 
mounts  up  the  little  "knowe"  on  which  I 
rest,  and  falls  gratefully  on  my  ear,— 
upliftingly,  too. 

After  quick  prayer,  they  hastily  arise,— 
all  the  more  hastily  because  others  press 
for  place.  They  stumble  for  some  moments, 
as  their  bare  feet  resent  the  sharp  stones; 
dip  the  little  delft  mug '(which  always 
sits  in  its  own  nook)  into  the  shady  crystal 
waters,  drink  from  it  three  draughts; 
and,  casting  the  remainder  into  the  little 
stream  that  goes  trickling  from  the  well, 
pass  it  to  a  waiting  neighbor,  or  lay  it  in 
its  nook  again,  and  go  forward  over  the 
pebbly  paths  that  lead  in  a  maze  among 
and  around  the  three  high-piled  cairns 
qf  stones  (penitential  beds),  each  of  which 
they  circle  in  prayer  three  times, — every 
time  adding  a  stone  to  the  great  heap,, 
which  already  represents  the  sins  laid 
aside  from  endless  thousands  of  penitents 
who  trod  these  trying  paths  before. 

Up  the  Padairin  path  they  pick  their 
way,  the  line  of  bare  white  feet  showing 
against  the  black  bog  that  crops  up  in 
patches  upon  the  path;  and  the  zephyr 
that  always  is  out  upon  this  moor  tossing 
their  hair.  One  by  one  the  beads  held 
out  in  front  slip  through  their  fingers; 
their  lips  are  still  moving  fast.  And 
when  they  have  attained  the  flat  moor 
above,  and  the  path  stretches  far  and  free, 
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they  uplift  their  eyes  from  earth;  while 
in  lengthy  single  file  they  wind  their  way 
toward  yon  bank,  against  which  rises  a 
rude  altar,  whereat  they  will  kneel  again. 
Three  stony  beds  are  there  also  for  them 
to  pace  and  pray  around. 

And,  returning  over  the  moor  path, 
still  telling  their  beads  through  patient 
fingers,  they  will  walk  into  the  waters  of 
the  holy  lake,  and  lave  themselves,  and 
wash  from  them  what  spiritual  impurities 
may  yet  have  clung.  Standing  in  the 
waters,  they  will  pray  toward  the  east, 
where  their  pagan  forefathers  prayed, 
whence  arose  their  day-god,  and  whence 
came  to  them  the  light  of  Faith.  Then 
they  will  pray  to  the  west,  where  the 
ancient  altar  lies.  They  will  finally  revisit 
the  holy  well,  and  offer  up  from  the  depths 
of  pure  and  holy  hearts  fervent  prayers  of 
gratitude  for  singular  favor  conferred — 
where  end  the  devotions  of  the  day:  a 
short,  sweet  pilgrimage,  whose  memory 
will  be  with  them  in  fragrance  during  the 
twelve  months  that  will  run  ere  they 
come  here  again  to  lighten  their  souls  and 
brighten  their  hearts. 

The  declining  sun  falls  upon  many- 
colored  groups  by  the  banks  of  the  blessed 
loch.  The  boys  and  the  girls  who  have 
come  far,  and  done  their  devotions,  go 
together  by  the  loch-side  to  renew  old 
acquaintance  here  begun  one  year  or  three 
years  or  five  years  ago, — wandering  by 
the  pebbly  beach,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion engaged,  or  together  they  pick 
the  luscious  blaeberries  on  the  banks,  or 
seat  themselves  in  pairs  or  in  bands  on 
the  "knowes"  that  rise  above.  Out  on 
the  still  evening  air  the  joyous  laugh  that 
comes  from  care-free  heart  floats  frequent, 
gladdening  the  soul  of  one  who  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  sympathy  has  observed  the 
simple,  beautiful  faith  which  filled  this 
day,  and  made  it  truly  blessed. 

lire  I  leave,  I  bend  my  knees  upon  the 
stones  and  breathe  a  prayer,  and  drink 
the  life-giving  draughts  from  the  waters 
that  surely  are  both  sweet  and  holy. 


Out  of  Deep  Waters. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


IV. 

T  was  not  very  long  after  this — 
only    a    few    weeks,    in    fact, — 
when   Jimmy   Byrne  received  a 
letter    from    Sibyl,    announcing 
her  engagement   to  Gerald   Mallory. 

"You  are  the  first  person  to  whom  I 
send  this  news,"  she  wrote,  "because  I 
regard  you  as  my  best  friend,  and  because 
I  know  that  you  will  b.e  glad  to  hear  that 
I  am  happy, — happier  than  I  ever  hoped 
in  my  wildest  dreams  to  be.  For  I  not 
only  love  Gerald  Mallory,  and  am  quite 
sure  of  his  love  for  me,  but  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our  engage- 
ment is  giving  the  greatest  happiness  to 
my  grandmother  that  she  could  possibly 
receive. 

"And  I  am  also — you  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  this,  dear  Jimmy,  —  receiving 
instruction  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Catholic  Church.  Are  you  surprised?  I 
don't  think  you  will  be.  I  think  you  have 
always  suspected  that  my  agnosticism 
was  hardly  more  than  a  surface  bravado, 
and  that  underneath  there  were  some 
deep  instincts  of  faith,  inherited  perhaps 
from  Catholic  ancestors;  but  even  more, 
I  believe,  the  result  of  the  heart-breaking 
struggle  which,  as  a  child,  I  dimly  under- 
stood to  be  going  on  in  my  mother's 
soul.  Yet  even  now  my  sympathy  is 
not  all  for  her.  It  is  for  my  father  also, 
who  suffered  so  keenly  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  barrier  which  stood  between  them, 
which  no  love  could  move,  and  which 
tore  them  apart  at  the  last.  In  seeing 
his  suffering,  how  often  I  have  said  to 
myself  that  I  would  never  marry -any  one 
with  whom  I  did  not  think  alike  on  the 
most  important  subject  in  life!  What 
was  then  in  my  mind  was  that  I  would 
marry  a  free-thinker  like  my  father. 
But,  instead,  I  am  about  to  marry  a 
Catholic,  like  my  mother!  It  did  not  take 
me  long  after  I  began  to  love  Gerald  to 
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realize  that  this  was  what  I  wanted  above 
all  things, — not  only  to  be  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  closed  door  between  our 
souls,  but  to  share  his  faith,  to  possess 
what  I  realized  was  my  rightful  heritage, 
of  which  I  had  been  robbed.  And  so  I 
am  about  to  possess  it.  Deo  gratias! 

"There  is  not  much  to  add,  except  that 
we  are  going  abroad  almost  immediately, 
and  that  the  marriage  will  take  place 
when  we  return  in  the  summer.  My 
grandmother  is  marvellously  improved  in 
health.  ('What  a  medicine  happiness  is!' 
her  doctor  said  the  other  day.  'We  have 
nothing  in  our  pharmacopoeia  to  compare 
with  it.')  And  she  has  set  her  heart  on 
going  to  Paris  for  my  trousseau.  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  go;  for  Paris  is  my 
first  home,  and  I  have  many  friends  there 
whom  I  shall  like  to  see,  and  who  will 
rejoice  in  the  wonderful  good  fortune 
which  has  come  to  me.  It  is  a  good  fortune 
which  even  yet  seems  too  wonderful  to 
be  true.  I  shake  myself  sometimes  and 
question  if  I  am  not  dreaming;  for  life 
just  now  is  so  ideal,  so  full  of  happiness 
without  a  single  drawback,  that  I  can  not 
resist  a  subconscious  fear  of  waking  from 
it.  But  this,  of  course,  is  only  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  past,  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
present  must  make  an  end  of  it. 

"Will  you  not  come  to  see  me,  dear 
Jimmy,  before  I  go  away?  If  not,  I  must 
go  to  see  you;  for  I  want  to  look  in  your 
eyes  when  you  tell  me  that  you  are  glad 
I  am  happy,  as  I  know  well  that  you  are 
glad,  and  that  you  wish  me  all  good  things, 
as  you  have  always  wished,  and  helped 
to  make  them  for 

"Your  grateful  friend, 

"  SIBYL." 

To  know  that  a  blow  is  likely  or  even 
certain  to  fall  does  not  generally  make  it 
less  hard  to  bear  when  it  does  fall;  and 
this  Jimmy  found  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  announcement  of  Sibyl's 
engagement.  He  had  expected  this 
announcement  ever  since  the  day  he  saw 
Gerald  Mallory  and  herself  together; 
and  had,  he  fancied,  fortified  himself  to 


receive  it  manfully.  But,  nevertheless, 
when  it  came  it  "hit"  him  hard.  He  had 
not  entertained  any  hope  for  himself,  and 
he  had  resolutely  accepted  the  separation 
which  the  great  change  in  her  circum- 
stances had  made  between  Sibyl's  life 
and  his  own;  but  this  news  seemed  to 
render  the  separation  as  absolute  and  as 
final  as  death  itself  could  have  done; 
and  produced  a  sense  of  hopeless  loss, 
and  of  the  pain  resulting  from  this  loss, 
which  for  a  time  at  least  overwhelmed  him 
by  its  intensity. 

And  therefore,  although  he  wrote  to 
Sibyl,  and  expressed  with  a  sincerity 
which  could  not  be  doubted  his  best 
wishes  for  her  happiness,  together  with 
his  heartfelt  pleasure  in  hearing  of  her 
decision  to  enter  the  Church,  he  made 
no  effort  to  see  her,  and  felt  quite 
certain  that  he  need  not  fear  her  making 
any  effort  to  see  him.  She  had,  he  was 
sure,  too  much  to  think  of  and  to  do,  to 
carry  into  effect  her  threat  of  coming 
in  person  to  seek  him;  and  the  event 
proved  that  he  was  right.  He  did  not 
hear  from  her  again,;  and  the  next  news 
he  had  of  her  was  that  she  had  sailed 
with  her  grandmother  for  France,  and  his 
heart  saluted  her  with  a  vale  which  he 
said  to  himself  was  final. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  emotion  which 
was  not  altogether  pleasurable — for,  after 
having  won  partial  peace  at  the  cost  of  a 
severe  struggle,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
that  peace  endangered  again — that  two 
or  three  months  later  he  found  one  day  a 
letter  from  Sibyl  in  his  mail.  The  first 
thing  at  which  he  glanced,  after  recog- 
nizing her  handwriting,  was  the  post- 
mark, which  told  him  that  she  was  again - 
in  New  York;  and,  this  being  so,  he  had 
little  doubt  that  he  would  find  within  a 
summons  to  her  presence  which  he  could 
not  disregard.  His  premonition  proved 
correct;  for  on  the  sheet  of  paper  which 
he  drew  out  of  the  envelope  he  found 
these  lines: 

DEAR  JIMMY; — I  desire  very  much  to 
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you,  and  therefore  I  am  writing  to 
remind  you  of  your  promise  to  come  to  me 
if.  ever  I  had  need  of  you.  My  need  is 
very  great  just  now,  so  I  ask  the  fulfilment 
i if  that  promise.  I  shall  he  occupying  my 
old  room  at  Mrs.  Jones',  where  you  will 
find  me  whenever  you  come.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  delay,  and  I  shall  look  for 
you  as  soon  as  possible. 

SIBYL. 

To  say  that  consternation  was  Jimmy's 
chief  sentiment  on  reading  this  note  is  to 
express  the  state  of  his  mind  very  feebly. 
And  with  consternation  was  joined  the 
most  intense  astonishment.  What,  he 
wondered,  could  possibly  have  occurred 
to  bring  about  a  separation  between 
Sibyl  and  her  grandmother;  which  must 
have  taken  place  before  she  could  have 
sought  refuge  again  in  the  lodging-house 
where  he  had  first  known  her, — a  place 
which  had  been  even  then  so  unfitting 
for  her?  What  could  be  the  "great  need" 
which  made  her  claim  his  promise  to  go  to 
her  whenever  she  should  call  him?  And 
where  was  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged?  Clutching  his  coat  collar,  as 
was  his  habit  in  moments  of  perplexity, 
and  staring  wild-eyed  into  vacancy,  Jimmy 
asked  himself  these  questions,  and  was 
unable  to  find  any  answer  to  them.  He 
did  not,  however,  waste  much  time  in 
fruitless  speculation;  but  seizing  his  hat, 
and  with  only  a  hurried  word  of  explana- 
tion to  the  man  nearest  his  desk,  dashed 
out  of  the  newspaper  office  where  the 
letter  had  reached  him,  and  made  for  the 
nearest  subway  station. 

It  was  well  within  an  hour  that  he 
reached  the  familiar  lodging-house,  and, 
without  making  any  inquiry  (from  which 
he  instinctively  shrank),  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  room  which  Sibyl  had  told 
him  she  was  again  occupying.  His  knock 
(.n  the  door  was  answered  by  her  voice; 
and  when,  with  a  heating  heart,  he  opened 
it  and  entered,  it  was  Sibyl  herself — Sibyl 
apparently  unchanged  in  any  respect — 
who  stood  before  him,  holding  out  her 


hand,    and    saying    in    words   which  were 
like  an  echo  of  her  last  greeting  to  him: 

"Dear  Jimmy,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you!  And  how  good  of  you  to  come  so 
soon  in  answer  to  my  summons!  But  I 
knew  that  you  would  come:  I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  fail  me,  when  I 
told  you  that  I  needed  you." 

"I've  just  received  your  note,  and  I 
couldn't  get 'here  fast  enough,"  Jimmy 
answered,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his 
strenuous  grasp.  "But  what  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  does  this  mean?  What  are 
you  doing  in  this  place?" 

"Ah,  that  is  a  long  story!"  she  said. 
"Let  us  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you; 
and  when  I  have  told  it  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  have  sent  for  you  and  why  I 
am  here.  You  are  of  course  amazed  that 
I  could  return  to  a  place  where  I  had  been 
so  unhappy,  which  seems  no  doubt  so 
dreadful — " 

"It  is  dreadful— for  you,"  Jimmy  broke 
in;  "and  I  am  consumed  with  anxiety 
to  know  what  has  occurred  to  bring  you 
back  to  it." 

"But  you  will  be  still  more  astonished," 
she  went  on,  "when  I  tell  you  that  it 
has  seemed  like  a  place  of  sanctuary  to 
me,  and  that,  since  I  entered  it,  I  have 
•  had  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  to  which 
for  a  long  time  I  have  been  a  stranger." 

"Yes,  I  am  astonished,"  Jimmy  said. 

He  glanced,  as  he  spoke,  around  the, 
narrow,  shabby  room,  which  was  even 
more  shabby,  more  full  of  the  suggestion 
of  poverty,  than  when  she  had  occupied 
it  before;  for  it  was  now  cold,  bare,  and 
unrelieved  by  the  redeeming  touches  that 
her  sketches  and  personal  belongings 
then  made.  That  she  had  not  been  long 
in  it  at  the  present  time  he  at  once  per- 
ceived; for  there  was  no  sign  of  occupancy 
beside  the  fact  that  her  coat,  hat  ami 
hand-bag  were  thrown  on  the  couch  that 
at  night  became  a  bed,  and  that  a  book 
which  she  had  apparently  been  reading  lay 
on  the  one  small  table  the  room  contained. 

But  as  his  glance  returned  to  herself, 
lie  was  struck  not  only  by  the  note  of 
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incongruity  which  the  grace  of  her 
appearance,  the  elegance  of  her  attire, 
produced  in  these  surroundings,  but  also 
by  a  change  in  her  expression  which  he 
had  not  observed  at  first.  It  was  a  very 
subtle  change — no  more  than  a  look  oi 
strain  in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  a  hint 
of  pain  in  the  eyes, — but  it  made  him 
suddenly  aware  of  some  crisis  of  feeling 
through  which  she  had  passed,  or  was  now 
passing;  and  helped  him  to  understand 
her  saying  that  in  this  narrow  chamber, 
with  its  poverty  and  isolation,  she  had 
found  a  place  of  sanctuary,  a  refuge  from 
possible  struggle,  or  from  some  call  upon 
endurance  which  had  become  insupport- 
able. He  leaned  toward  her  —  for  they 
had  now  sat  down  opposite  each  other — • 
and  said  earnestly: 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened  to  you!" 

"What  has  happened  to  me,"  she 
answered,  "is  that  I  have  been  through 
hell,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  what  the  damned 
feel  who  have  had  their  chance  and  lost 
it.  For  I  have  very  nearly  lost  mine, 
Jimmy;  and  at  the  last  moment  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  help  me  save  it." 

"Sibyl,"  said  Jimmy,  "I  think  you 
must  be  mad!" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  faintly. 

"No,  I  am  not  mad — at  least  not  now," 
she  said.  "I  should  like  to  believe  that  I 
have  been  mad  for  some  time  past;  but 
I'm  afraid  I  have  not  that  excuse.  And 
at  present  I  am  certainly  sane,  if  the  proof 
of  sanity  is  the  power  to  choose  between 
living  a  lie  or,  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth,  losing  everything  which  makes  life 
worth  having.  .  .  .  Jimmy,  do  I  look  like 
an  impostor,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  like 
one  who  would  play  the  part  of  an 
impostor?" 

"That,"  Jimmy  replied,  "is  an  absurd 
question.  You  must  know  that  you  look, 
as  you  surely  are,  as  far  as  possible  from 
anything  of  the  kind." 

"It's  good  of  you  to  be  sure  that  I  am 
as  far  as  possible  from  anything  of  the 
kind,"  she  told  him.  "But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  an  impostor." 


Something  in  her  tone  forbade  him  to 
think  that  she  was  jesting,  or  in  any 
degree  playing  with  words ;  and  the  ruddy 
color  faded  from  his  face  as  he  asked 
sharply : 

' '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' ' 

"I  mean,"  she  answered,  "that  I  am 
not  Mrs.  Adair's  granddaughter;  that  I 
have  no  right  to  her  money,  or  to  the 
position  in  the  world  in  which  she  has 
placed  me;  and  that,  since  I  have  known 
this  for  months  and  yet  have  continued 
to  take  all  that  she  has  given,  and — and 
all  that  some  one  else  has  given  me,  what 
am  I  but  an  impostor?" 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  in  which 
Jimmy,  hardly  able  to  credit  the  evidence 
of  his  ears,  stared  at  her  dximbly  before 
he  said: 

"I  don't  understand  how  this  can  be 
possible.  If  you  are  not  Sibyl  Lesgard, 
who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Sibyl  Lesgard,"  she  replied, 
"because  the  name  was  bestowed  upon  me 
when  I  was  adopted.  But  there  is  the 
point:  I  was  adopted.  I  am  not  the 
daughter  of  Helen  Adair,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  no  claim  upon  Helen 
Adair's  mother.  You  must  see  that." 

"I  see  it  plainly  enough,  if  you  are 
correct  in  your  belief,"'  he  said.  "But  are 
you  sure  of  this?" 

"Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  here 
now,  if  I  were  not  sure  of  it?"  she  asked. 
.  "If  there  was  a  single  peg  on  which  to 
hang  any  doubt,  I  might  close  my  eyes 
and  drug  my  conscience,  and  hold  on  to 
what  I  have ;  but  there  is  not  one  such 
peg.  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  what  I  tell 
you." 

"But  how  have  you  found  it  out?" 
he  cried.  "You  did  not  know  it  when  I 
came  to  you  in  this  room  with  the 
advertisement  which  changed  everything 
for  you." 

"No,  I  did  not  know  it  then,"  she 
answered.  "I  had  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion when  I  went  to  the  lawyers  that  I 
was  not  the  person  I  professed  to  be. 
I  had  never  been  told  that  I  was  not  the 
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true  child  of  those  whom  I  called  my 
father  and  mother.  How  could  any  doubt 
have  entered  into  my  mind?  One  does  not 
doubt  the  firmness  of  the  pillars  which 
support  one's  world, — the  only  world  one 
has  ever  known." 

"But  how,"  he  insisted,  "have  you 
learned  this  of  which  you  seem  so  certain?" 

"I  learned  it,"  she  answered,  "from  a 
statement  left  by  my  father — you  see  I 
call  him  that  still  by  the  force  of  habit — 
among  his  papers  which,  as  I  told  you 
when  you  once  asked  me  about  them, 
were  stored,  with  a  few  ot&er  things,  in 
Paris— O  Jimmy,"  she  broke  off,  a  sudden 
note  of  anguish  in  her  voice,  "if  I  could 
give  you  any  idea  of  how  happy  I  was 
when  I  went  back  to  Paris,  where  this 
blow  was  awaiting  me,  you  would  be 
sorry  for  me!" 

"God  knows  I  am  sorry  for  you!"  he 
told  her;  "for  I  think  I  realize  fully  all 
that  such  a  discovery  meant  to  you.  How 
soon  did  you  make  it  after  you  arrived 
in  Paris?" 

"Almost  immediately,"  she  answered. 
"My  grandmother — I  mean  Mrs.  Adair — 
was  quite  ill  for  several  days  after  we 
landed;  and,  while  waiting  for  her  to  grow 
better,  I  thought  I  would  occupy  the  time 
in  looking  over  those  papers  which  I  had 
never  examined  except  in  the  most  careless 
manner.  So  one  day  I  went  to  the  place 
where  they  were  stored,  and  opened  the 
box—" 

She  paused,  and  her  eyes  looked  beyond 
him  into  vacancy,  as  if  she  saw  a  vision 
of  the  girl  who  had  so  light-heartedly 
passed  out  of  the  sunshine  that  day,  into 
a  room  full  of  dust  and  shadows,  to  find 
there  a  secret  which  was  to  take  all 
joy  out  of  her  life.  But  presently  she 
tiirnedjier  glance  back  to  him,  and  went 
on  quietly: 

I    had    anticipated,    there    se< 
nothing    of    importance    among    the    old 
!;etc-lies,    and    diaries    which    the 
box   contained;    but   at  last,   at  the    very 
bottom,  I  c.-une  across  a  portfolio,  in  which 
a    letter    addressed    to    mvself    in 


my  father-'s  handwriting.  Even  then  I 
felt  no  foreboding.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  there  was  in  it  any  revelation 
which  could  affect  my  life.  But  I  under- 
stood that  it  was  of  this  letter  he  had  tried 
to  speak  when  he  was  dying,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  it.  I  opened  it  with  a 
strange  thrill,  thinking  that  it  would 
contain  directions  for  my  future,  that  he 
would  probably  tell  me  to  seek  the 
wealthy  grandmother  whom  he  had  never 
mentioned — and  the  first  words  on  which 
my  eyes  fell  were  words  of  sad  apology 
for  the  revelation  he  had  to  make  to  me. 
He  knew,  he  said,  that  I  should  have  been 
told  the  truth  concerning  my  birth  long 
before.  But  he  had  never  been  able  to 
bring  himself  to  tell  it;  and,  as  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  never  would  be  able  to 
do  so,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  this 
statement  for  me  to  find  after  his  death. 
'Perhaps  then,'  he  said,  'you  will  forgive 
me  for  not  having  courage  while  I  lived  to 
'tell  you,  whom  I  love  so  tenderly,  that  you 
are  not  my  child.' 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  shock,  the 
sense  of  a  positive  physical  blow,  with 
which  I  read  those  words.  For  a  moment 
I  could  only  gasp  and  wonder  if  I  were 
dreaming.  My  whole  life,  all  on  which  it 
had  rested  so  securely,  seemed  to  fall 
away,  and  leave  me  without  any  founda- 
tion for  existence  in  the  world.  I  did  not 
realize  at  once  all  that  such  a  revelation 
meant.  But  I  realized  enough  to  make 
me  turn  sick  with  terror.  My  stronger 
inclination  at  that  moment  was  to  destroy 
the  letter  without  reading  further;  arid 
I  don't  know  what  restrained  me  and  gave 
me  strength  to  go  on.  But  I  did  go  on, 
and  this  is  the  story  which  was  written 
for  me  in  as  few  words  as  possible: 

"  It  seems  that  my  mother  (as  I  must 
contium:  to  call  her)  had  always  a  strong 
desire  for  a  child,  but  it  was  not  until 
several  years  after  her  marriage  that  this 
re  was  at  last  about  to  be  realized. 
In  order  to  secure  every  possible  care, 
she  went  to  the  private  hospital  of  a 
famous  physician,  and  there  her  baby  was 
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born,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Her 
condition  then  became  alarming;  for 
at  once — these  are  my  father's  words — 
'religious  superstition  manifested  itself.' 
She  cried  out  that  God  had  taken  her 
child  in  punishment  for  her  sin,  and  in 
her  delirium  she  called  for  it  so  unceasingly 
that  the  doctor  finally  said:  'She  must 
have  a  child  or"  die.'  So  a  child  was 
brought  to  her — one  whose  mother  had 
died  in  giving  it  birth, — and  her  delirium 
quieted. 

"For  a  time  she  fancied  that  it  was  her 
own  infant  given  back  to  her;  but  after 
she  regained  full  possession  of  her  senses, 
and  knew  that  this  was  not  so,  she  never- 
theless clung  to  the  child  almost  as  if  it 
were  her  own.  And  when  she  learned  the 
sad  story  of  the  dead  mother — an  orphan 
girl  whose  young  husband  had  been 
tragically  killed; — she  declared  that  she 
would  never  give  up  the  child  that  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  one  she  had  lost, 
and  thus  saved  her  reason  or  her  life. 
She  came  out  of  the  hospital,  bringing  the 
infant  with  her.  And  she  refused  to 
allow  any  one  to  be  told  that  it  was  not 
her  own.  'It  seemed,'  my  father  wrote, 
'as  if  the  mind  were  still  weak  on  this 
point,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
humor  her.  Indeed,'  he  added,  'I  soon 
grew  so  much  attached  to  you  that  I 
would  have  been  as  unwilling  as  she 
was  to  acknowledge  that  you  were  not 
truly  ours.' 

"It  was  in  this  way  that  I  became 
Sibyl  Lesgard;  and,  as  time  went  on, 
they  both  almost  forgot  that  I  was  not 
their  own  child;  or,  if  they  remembered 
it,  put  the  thought  away,  anxious  that  I 
should  not  suspect  the  fact.  'Of  course 
I  knew  that  when  you  were  grown '  you 
should  be  told  the  truth  about  your  birth,' 
my  father  wrote  again;  'but  the  tie 
between  us  has  been  so  close  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  run  the 
risk  of  lessening  it  by  such  a  revelation. 
So  I  am  compromising  with  my  conscience 
by  making  it  in  this  way,  hoping  that  no 
harm  will  have  been  done  by  a  delay  which 


allows  me  to  pass  out  of  this  world  before 
you  know  that  I  am  not  your  father.'" 

The  voice,  which  had  gone  on  so  steadily, 
stopped  again  at  this  point,  and  the 
wistful  eyes  looked  at  Jimmy,  filled  with  a 
pain  which  wrung  his  heart. 

"He  hoped  that  no  harm  would  be  done 
by  the  delay,"  she  said.  -"Can  you 
imagine  greater  harm  than  has  been  done 
by  it,  not  only  to  me  but  to  others?" 

Jimmy  started,  remembering  those 
others  for  the  first  time. 

"Have  you  told  them?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  not  had  the  courage,"  she 
answered.  "That  is  why  I  have  sent  for 
you.  I  want  you  to  tell  them  for  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mother  de  la  Fare. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


IV. — THE  RECONSTRUCTION. 

ON  the  very  day  following  the  execution 
of  the  venerable  Sister  Saint  Augus- 
tin — July  27, — Robespierre,  who  had  shed 
so  much  innocent  blood,  himself  perished 
miserably,  condemned  to  the  guillotine 
by  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  affairs; 
and  action  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
was  suspended.  Forty  thousand  persons 
were  in  the  jails  awaiting  the  scaffold. 
They  were  not  all  released  immediately, 
.but  hope  came  among  them;  the  knife 
ceased  its  cruel  and  unjust  work,  and  by 
degrees  many  were  freed.  After  a  few 
months'  delay  Mother  de  la  Fare  and  her 
faithful  little  compardori,  Sister  Madeleine 
Clusc,  were  among  the  number. 

Mother  de  la  Fare  had  suffered  much, 
mentally  and  physically,  during  her  im- 
prisonment, and  was  only  too  glad  to 
retire  into  the  silence  and  obscurity  of 
her  mother's  retreat  at  Pont  Saint  Esprit. 
Her  first  car.e,  however,  was  to  gather  up 
carefully  all  the  details  she  could  glean 
regarding  the  captivity  and  death  of  her 
"martyrs."  Her  heart  thrilled  with  every 
trifling  incident,  every  word  recalled; 
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and  most  in  the  supreme,  silent  sacrifice 
of  the  last  bending  of  the  head  when, 
meek  in  their  royal  courtesy,  they  inclined 
to  Death.  One  or  two  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Blessed  .Sacrament  were  still  in  jail, 
to  he  released  in  the  course  of  time; 
two  had  been  condemned  to  the  hard 
labor  of  carrying  stones;  and  a  very  few 
more  were  with  their  families.  The 
( >rder,  properly  speaking,  had  ceased  to' 
exist;  and  the  condition  of  France,  and 
of  religion  there,  was  such  that  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  any  reorganization. 

For  four  years  Mother  de  la  Fare 
lived  in  seclusion,  suffering  intensely, 
praj-ing  incessantly;  and  more  and  more, 
as  trials  and  tribulations  passed  over 
her,  the  work  of  God  became  clearer  to 
view  in  the  growing  silence  and  holiness 
of  her  soul.  She  never  for  one  moment 
lost  the  hope  of  being  able,  eventually, 
to  build  up  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
.  Sacrament  again.  The  Order  had  been 
founded  in  honor  of  the  God  of  the  ' 
Kueharist,  and  it  was  to  the  God  of  the 
Kucharist —  whom  she  loved  above  all 
else — that  she  wished  to  restore  it.  She 
was  cruelly  deprived  of  Him  at  this  time, 
being  able  only  very  rarely,  on  account 
of  •  the  extreme  scarcity  of  priests  in 
France,  to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy 
Communion.  She  would  travel  consider- 
able distances  and  remain  fasting  far 
into  the  day,  at  great  cost  to  her  weakened 
health,  rather  than  renounce  this  rare 
privilege.  Her  zeal  meanwhile  cast  about 
for  work  to  do  for  her  Sacramental 
Lord;  and  she  was  touched  by  the  •  con- 
dition of  the  poor  children  around  her, 
who  were  deprived  of  church,  pastor  and 
instruction. 

!jcr    fie    la    Fare    opened    a    small, 

private   school,    which    was    much    needed 

n    for    secular    instruction;      for    very 

few    schools    were    left,    and    those    were 

•ily    hostile    to    religion.     Sister    Mary 

of  the  Cross  and  Sister  Anthony  of   ]• 

having    been    released    from    prison,    and 

hearing    that    their    beloved    mother    was 

at  Pont  Saint  Esprit,  hastened  to  rejoin 


her.  To  this  little  group  of  four  Sisters 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  presently 
added  a  few  homeless  Visjtandines  and 
Ursulines.  Their  convents  and  commu- 
nities having  been  destroyed,  they  knew 
not  where  to  go,  and  therefore  attached 
themselves  to  Mother  de  la  Fare,  who 
was  broad  enough  and  kind  enough  to 
open  her  arms  without  discrimination  to 
all  children  of  God.  Next  came  the  good 
Abb£  Tavernier,  after  years  of  exile  and 
wandering  in  Italy.  He  had  done  much 
for  the  Sisters  in  the  past,  risking  his 
life  to  minister  to  them;  and  now,  though 
charged  with  diocesan  functions,  he  still 
kept  close  to  them,  and  restored  to  them 
the  happiness  of  Mass  and  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  the  lost,  long-hungered-for 
Presence  of  the  Most  Blessed  Eucharist. 

France  meanwhile  was1  passing  through 
the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution  ayd  the 
days  of  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate. 
The  Bishop  of  Nancy,  unable  in  his  exile 
to  satisfy  his  zeal  to  labor  for  the  Church, 
had  attached  himself,  since  1792,  to  the 
persons  of  the  royal  dynasty,  also  in 
exile;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  residing  at  the 
time  in  Vienna  under  the  name  of  Comte 
de  Lille,  had  appointed  Monseigneur  de 
la  Fare  his  charg&  d'affaires.  It  was  at 
.  his  request  that  in  1795  the  Bishop  went 
to  receive  and  escort  "Madame  Royale," 
the  orphan  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
'Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  being  ex- 
changed for  prisoners  of  war,  and  was  thus 
released  from  the  Temple,  where  she  had 
been  confined  for  three  years  and  four 
months.  Before  leaving,  she  wrote  her 
farewell  on  the  wall:  "My  God,  forgive 
those  who  caused  my  parents'  death!" 

She  had  entered  the  prison  a  young, 
gracious  girl;  she  left  it  a  grave,  sad 
woman,  with  an  austere  outlook  upon 
life..  She  very  rarely  smiled.  Monseigneur 
de  la  Fare  was  appointed  her  chaplain, 
and  for  many  years  remained  the  repre- 
sentative, adviser  and  intimate  companion 
of  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
II'-  was  instrumental  in  arranging  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  with  the  Due 
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d'Angouleme, — a  union  in  which  she  found 
much  happiness,  and  she  never  forgot  her 
almoner's  good  offices.  The  ring  she  gave 
him  at  the  time  is  kept  as  a  relic  in  the 
De  la  Fare  family,  with  the  autograph' 
letter  which  accompanied  it:  "To  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Nancy.  For  a 
priceless  service,  a  peerless  gem. — Duchesse 
d'Angouleme." 

Years  later,  when  the  sorrowful  lady 
returned  to  Paris,  it  was  still  Monseigneur 
de  la  Fare  she  took  with  her  when  she 
went  to  seek  the  graves  of  her  father  and 
mother  at  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine. 
An  eye-witness,  Monsieur  Descloseaux, 
had  seen  the  burials  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and,  when  the  cemetery  was  sold, 
purchased  the  land  to  preserve  the  precious 
remains.  The  Chapelle  Expiatoire  was  built 
at  the  spot;  and  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  as 
first  chaplain,  presided  at  the  translation 
of  the  bodies  and  the  Solemn  Requiem. 

This  return  of  the  exiled  princes,  how- 
ever, did  not  occur  until  1814.  Friends  ' 
had  urged  Mother  de  la  Fare  to  emigrate, 
and  to  rejoin  the  members  of  her  family 
(and  chiefly  her  noble  brother)  abroad; 
but,  besides  that  she  never  considered 
personal  advantage  in  her  undertakings, 
she  was  so  in  the  habit  of  depending 
solely  upon  God  that  it  was  said  she  never 
applied  to  the  Bishop  for  anything  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  And  she  was 
much  more  concerned  for  the  Institute 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  than  for  her 
own  necessities.  Laboriously  by  teaching, 
and  by  sewing  in  every  spare  minute, 
the  Sisters  managed  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
livelihood.  They  had  made  a  vow  of 
poverty,  therefore  why  should  they  not 
endure  the  sufferings  of  the  poor? 

Meanwhile  on  the  political  horizon  of 
France  one  figure  was  growing  ever  more 
distinct;  it  was  that  of  the  young  Corsican 
officer  who,  by  sheer  reserve  strength, 
by  energy,  and  by  the  light  of  genius  in 
him,  had  by  degrees  become  master  of 
the  entire  situation,  military  and  civic. 
Napoleon  was  First  Consul;  and,  realizing 
all  that  her  ancient  faith  meant  to  France, 


and  how  integral  a  part  it  was  of  the 
national  existence,  he,  in  1801,  signed  the 
famous  Concordat  with  the  Holy  See. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion 
was  declared  in  the  first  article  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  land.  It  took  a  whole  year 
to  establish  the  fact  outwardly;  though 
all  that  remained  of  what  was  sane  and 
good  in  the  country  clamored  for  God  and 
for  the  Church.  At  length  on  Easter 
Sunday,  April  18,  1802,  a  solemn  Te  Dciau, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  re-establishmei!t 
of  public  worship,  was  c  ffered  in  Notre 
Dame  of  the  historic  memories.  But 
Napoleon  had  need  of  all  his  energy;  for 
every  one  of  his  generals,  they  all  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary,  anti- 
religious  ideas  of  the  time,  refused  to 
attend,  and  he  was  obliged  to  compel 
them  to  be  present.  . 

Mother  de  la  Fare,  watching  the  days 
and  signs,  saw  that  her  hour  was  come. 
She  was  able  to  recover,  in  the  better 
order  of  public  affairs,  the  small  inheritance 
which  the  good  Chevalier,  dying  while 
she  was  in  prison,  had  left  her ;  and  quickly 
her  glance  turned  to  Bollene.  Taking 
with  her  Sister  of  the  Cross  and  Sister 
Saint  Anthony,  she  went  to  visit  their 
ancient  home,  and  was  received  with 
jubilation  by  all  who  saw  her  of  the 
friends  of  long  ago.  The  monastery, 
indeed,  had  suffered  considerably.  One 
wing  was  totally  destroyed.  The  nuns' 
.  choir  was  changed  into  a  cafe  and  billiard- 
room,  and  the  chapel  had  been  used  first 
as  a  stable  and  then  as  barracks.  Still, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  taking  over 
again  the  historic  place,  —  and  Mother 
de  la  Fare  was  only  too  glad  to  take  it 
as  it  was,  renting  it  at  first,  and  restoring 
it  as  far  as  possible,  until  the  owner  con- 
sented to  let  her  buy  it  back  outright. 

Three  more  of  the  scattered  Sisters 
found  their  way  back;  but  it  was  long 
before  the  community  could  resume  their 
cloistered .  life  or  put  on  the  discarded 
religious  habit.  Even  then,  the  govern- 
ment would  authorize  only  those  Congre- 
gations which  devoted  themselves  to  the 
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care  of  the  sick  or  the  education  of  the 
young;  and,  seeing  that  she  had  in  her 
little  family  several  Ursulines,  trained 
teachers,  it  occurred  to  Mother  de  la 
Fare  to  blend  the  elements  in  her  hands, — 
keeping  her  own  Rule,  changing  the  white 
veil  to  the  black  veil  of  her  adopted 
.daughters,  and  calling  the  new  community 
I  'rsuline-Sacramentines.  It  was  the  effort 
of  the  apostle,  willing  to  make  unnumbered 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be 
procured;  and  of  charity  seeking  to  make 
itself  "all  things  to  all  men."  A  boarding- 
v  school  was  opened,  and  for  six  years 
the  amalgamated  sisterhoods  worked  on 
faithfully  and  patiently  side  by  side. 

But  the  institution  seemed  to  be  struck 
with  sterility.  No  real  progress  was 
made;  no  subjects  presented  themselves 
.  for  admission ;  and  Mother  de  la  Fare 
felt  herself  continually  pressed,  especially 
in  prayer,  to  give  her  Order  back  to  the 
God  of  the  Eucharist,  for  whom  alone 
it  was  founded,  and  for  whom  alone  it 
should  exist.  If  seemed  to  her  that  He 
Himself,  from  the  Tabernacle,  was  asking 
and  soliciting  that  she  give  Him  back 
the  tribute  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  their  adoration,  their  repara- 
tion, to  make  amends  to  Him  for  the 
innumerable  outrages  He  had  received 
during  the  horrible  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Had  not  He  been  insulted  and  ground 
under  the  heel  of  renegades  in  that  very 
spot?  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the 
Mother's  conviction  of  what  would  be 
the  Divine  pleasure,  yet  she  feared  to 
;ill  by  acting  hastily. 

In  1807,  having  need  to  go  to  Avignon 
to  confer  "with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Mother  de  la  Fare  lodged  for  a  few  days 
with  her  old  friend,  Madame  Aubanel. 
.She  spoke  confidentially  of  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  Bollenc  and  of  her 
fears  for  the  future  of  the  Order.  "Why 
don't  you  try  Avignon?"  her  friend  asked. 
"There  is  a  house  all  ready, — your  dear 
old  convent  of  the  Visitation.  The  present 
owner  would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  burden." 
"But  the  funds?"  objected  Mother  de 


la  Fare. — "I  will  get  you  a  first  payment, 
and  Providence  will  do  the'  rest."  Across 
the  lapse  of  years,  Mother  de  la  Fare 
thought  she  heard  the  prophetic  voice 
of  the  Sister  Therese  of  her  girlhood: 
"Mademoiselle,  you  will  be  a  religious 
in  this  house."  She  signed  a  contract 
taking  over  the  convent  of  the  Visitation. 
The  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  expand  in  a 
centre  like  Avignon.  It  might  be  necessary 
to  sell  Bollene  to  pay  for  Avignon,  but 
here  the  hope  for  the  future  was  greater. 

Mother  de  la  Fare  had  the  full  consent 
of  her  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  did  not 
apprehend  any  objection,  on  the  part  of 
the  Sisters,  as  all  wished  as  earnestly 
as  she  did  for  the  good  of  the  Institute. 
In  this  she  was  mistaken.  The  news  flew 
ahead  of  her,  preceding  any  communica- 
tion she  could  have  made;  and  not  only, 
the  community  but  the  whole  town  of 
Bollene  Was  disturbed  at  it.  The  parish 
'  priest  at  High  Mass  on  Sunday  urged  his 
flock  to  oppose  the  departure  of  the 
Sisters  by  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the 
house  at  Avignon;  and  the  list  of  con- 
tributors was  immediately  headed  by  the 
aged  Marquise  de  la  Fare,  who  had  come 
back  in  the  quieter  days  to  her  chateau 
•of  Bolldne,  and  who  was  now  almost  as 
much  incensed  with  her  daughter  for 
'wishing  to  remove  to  Avignon  as  she  had 
been  once  before  by  her  entrance  into 
religion. 

Mother  de  la  Fare  had  no  idea  of  what 
storm  awaited  her  on .  her  return.  She 
was  met  first  by  the  fury  of  her  mother, 
branding  her  with  pride,  presumption, 
high-handedness,  contempt  for  the  wishes 
of  her  community.  Then,  coming  to  the 
monastery,  she  found  that  the  poor 
handful  of  souls  she  had  gathered  together, 
struggling  with  them  through  the  direst 
storms,  and  battling  at  every  step  to 
her  ideal  in  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,-  these,  she  found,  had  all 
unanimously  turned  against  her,  and  not 
(.nly  did  not  greet  her  but  fled  her 
•  net.  Chilled  to  the  heart,  she  went 
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to  the  community  room,  and  there  was 
allowed  to  sit  alone.  Not  one  of  her 
children  came  to  her.  She  took  her 
crucifix  in  her  hands*  and  sat  there  para- 
lyzed. One  at  length  stole  to  her.  It 
was  Sister  Saint  Aime,  one  whom  the 
Mother  had  always  loved  much, — a 
humble,  faithful  soul,  wholly  devoted  to 
her  in  the  past.  Mother  dc  la  Fare  glanced 
at  her.  "Will  you  leave  me,  too?"  she 
asked.  The  Sister  fell  weeping  at  her 
feet:  "Mother,  I  will  never  leave  you!" 
The  supreme  darkness  passed.  But  it 
took  all  the  Mother's  delicacy  and  pru- 
dence, all  her  tact  and  charity,  to  save 
the  situation.  By  degrees  the  Sisters 
came  back  to  her,  with  fullest  affection 
and  respect;  and  she  was  edified  to  see 
how  some  volunteered  to  remain  and 
some  to  go  to  Avignon;  but  each  through 
perfectly  pure  and  supernatural  motives, 
without  any  thought  of  self.  Therein 
was  her  reward.  So  now  she  had  two 
houses,  each  laboring,  each  poor;  but 
almost  miraculously  each  began  to  flourish, 
to  increase,  to  attract  vocations,  and  the 
division  seemed  to  bring  new  life  to  both. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


Ship  Joyous. 


BY    WINIFRED    SMITH. 


ff\  WHAT  is  your  ship,  you  mariner? 
And  what  have  you  got  aboard? — 
O  my  ship  is  the  ship  of  the  Mother  and  Child, 
The  ship  of  my  Blessed  Lord! 

The  treasure-ship  of  the  Holy   Church, 

She  sails  by  stress  and  flood; 
And  through  all  seas  she  carries  one  sign — 

The  sign  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

Ship  of  the  never  tainted  joy. 

Ship  of  men's  hearts'  desire, 
She  bears  the  secret  seed  of  the  world. 

She  carries  the  sacred  fire. 

She  sails  to  the  heavenly  harvest-home, 

She  sails  to  the  trysting-day. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  vine  shall  drink  of  it  new 

In  the  kingdom  for  which  we  pray. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  4. 

AT  the  first  meeting  of  the  Communal 
Commission,  the  Marquis  displayed 
an  old-fashioned  politeness  which  flattered 
the  Mayor.  The  schoolmaster  was  profuse 
in  civilities.  He  shook  hands  with  emotion. 
We  felt  at  once  that  we  were  not  allies 
for  the  moment,  but  real  brothers  united 
in  confronting  a  common  danger.  And 
then  our  work  began. 

Monsieur  Gardais,  very  solemn,  an- 
nounced a  state  of  siege;  and  the  Marquis 
made  the  remark  that  the  brigadier  of 
gendarmes  ought  to  be  in  the  midst  of  us, 
as  the  real  head  of  the  Commune.  The 
schoolmaster  immediately  went  to  fetch 
him.  In  his  presence  Monsieur  Gardais 
once  more  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege; 
and  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion  he 
confided  his  Commune  to  the  gendarmerie. 

Then  he  declared  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  measures  tg  insure  public  safety, 
by  creating  a  "Garde  Civile,"  and  issuing 
at  the  same  time  a  proclamation  reassuring 
the  timid.  Passed  unanimously.  A  certain 
embarrassment  manifested  itself  when  it 
became  necessary  to  decide  what  measure 
should  be  employed.  It  .was  finally 
limited  to  the  following:  that  a  guard 
be  placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  village 
at  nine  p.  m.  daily,  and  that  they  demand 
a  passport  of  all  travellers.  The  home 
guard  was  to  be  formed  of  the  gamekeeper 
of  the  Marquis,  a  retired  forester,  an  ex- 
gendarme,  the  gravedigger,  and  the  beadle. 
And  then  we  came  to  the  proclamation. 

Monsieur  Gardais,  who  had  slept  but 
little  the  preceding  night,  had  committed 
a  plan  to  writing.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
the  great  Revolution, — -a  general  rising, 
humanitarianism,  pacificism,  and  the  blood 
of  tyrants.  However,  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
asked  for  but  one  correction:  he  would 
prefer  "Revolution"  to  "great  Revolu- 
tion," because,  he  said  simply,  that  would 
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imply  that  there  had  been  slight  revo- 
lutions. Gardais  is  no  fool.  He  saw  the 
point  at  once. 

"Monsieur  de  Lustrac,"  said  he,  "I 
feel  that  my  proclamation  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  You  ought  to  draw  up  one 
yourself." 

The  Marquis  reflected  a  few  moments; 
then,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
dictated  a  fiery  and  patriotic  appeal, 
which  was  as  spontaneously  signed  by  the 
Mayor..  The  schoolmaster  made  several 
copies,  which  later  were  posted  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  village.^  The  Commis- 
sion transacted  no  more  business  that  day. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  5. 

To-day,  wishing  to  keep  the  promise 
made  to  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
Catholic  Youth,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  I  set  out  for  the  mill.  As  the  dazzling 
white  road  fatigued  my  eyes,  I  made  my 
way  through  the  flowery  fields  and  shady 
places  winding  zigzag  along  the  hillside; 
and,  after  having  lingered  now  and  then,- 
I  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  The 
air  was  pure  and  transparent,  the  hot 
sun  casting  over  the  harvest  fields  vibra- 
tions of  palpitating  light;  the  path  was 
alive  with  the  murmuring  of  bees,  and 
sweet  with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  I  met  Gastou.. 
He  owns  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  a  cottage  built  by  his  father, 
which  he  inherited;  four  plum  trees,  a 
fig  tree  and  an  arbor  by  the  side  of 
which  runs  a  clear,  limpid  brook.  He  goes 
every  day  to  visit  his  property,  and,  as 
well  as  his  infirmity  permits,  cultivates 
the  ground,  prunes  the  trees,  and  keeps 
the  house  in  repair. 

Gastou  surprised  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  selfish  delight  at  the  prospeet  before 
me.  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  charm  of  a 
peaceful  day  in  the  sweetness  of  the 
country,  and  was  so  wrapped  up  in  my 
enjoyment  that  I  said  to  my  old  bell- 
ringer:  "Ah,  rny  poor  Gastou,  why  should 
nifii  murder  one  another  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  it  is  so  good  merely  to  be 
alive.'" 


Gastou  looked  at  me  sorrowfully.  He 
remained  silent  a  few  seconds,  then  he 
replied : 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure1,  you  are  re- 
gretting already?" 

I  hastened  to  reassure  him. 

"  Yes  and  no,"  I  rejoined.  "My  sorrow- 
ful thoughts  follow  my  children  whd  are 
going  to  be  killed,  because  it  would  be 
so  much  sweeter  to  see  them  here  where 
they  belong,  happy  at  their  work  and 
filling  the  valley  with  their  songs.  No,  I 
•  do  not  regret;  our  country  has  a  right 
to  this  sacrifice;  and  where  one  loves, 
one  suffers  with  joy." 

Gastou  listened  to  my  explanation, 
and  as  he  left  me,  remarked  very 
seriously : 

"Monsieur  le  Curd,  you  are  too  learned 
for  me.  With  me,  you  see,  it  is  either 
'Yes'  or  'No.'  I  am  sorry,  or  I  am 
pleased.  All  you  have  just  said,  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other,  is  well  enough 
in  a  sermon,  where  it  behooves  you  to 
talk  about  many  things  in  order  that 
you  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  pulpit. 
But  now,  during  the  war,  I  am  more  in 
a  hurry.  And  I  am  content,  right,  left, 
front  and  back,  because  we  are  going 
to  drive  out  the  enemy  and  avenge 
ourselves." 

It  was  a  good  lesson,  by  which  I  hope 
to  profit.  Distinctions  now  may  be  only 
ruses  of  cowardice  afraid  to  acknowledge 
itself. 

At  this  point  in  my  meditations  I 
arrived  at  the  mill.  It  was  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sadness.  Pierril,  the 
young  miller,  had  gone  with  his  comrades, 
and  his  widowed  mother  was  alone  with 
Marie.  At  that  moment  I  felt  as  though 
the  mill  were  a  dead  tiling  which  could  be 
revivified  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  It 
was  the  energy  of  that  fine,  active  boy 
which  had  given  it  a  soul.  Left  to  itself, 
it  is  inert,  useless;  the  stream  trickling 
almost  imperceptibly;  the  mule  path  and 
wagon  road  soon  to  be  covered  with 
brambles. 

I  found  Marie  and  her  mother  on   the 
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other  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  shade. 
Bent  over  their  vines,  they  were  silently 
gathering  beans.  I  declined  to  go  into 
the  house,  as  they  begged  me  to  do,  and 
we  remained  where  we  were,  in  the  shade 
of  the  house;  the  two  women  continuing 
their  work,  while  I  seated  myself  on  the 
end  of  the  cart  which  was  used  for 
marketing  the  beans  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  spoke  of  the  war,  of  the  good 
God  who  protects  the  soldiers,  and  of 
what  was  rumored  in  town.  Marie  said 
but  little,  partly  from  timidity  and  out 
of  respect  for  her  mother,  Catinelle,  who 
directs  her  and  expresses  herself  as  one 
clothed  with  authority. 

"I  do  not  understand  this  war  at  all," 
said  Catinelle.  "My  poor  husband  was 
away  in  '70;  at  the  close,  however,  he 
returned  without  having  been  in  a  fight. 
The  war  for  him  meant  only  the  railway 
train  on  which  he  then  travelled  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  on  which  he 
spent  one  night.  Now  they  say  it  is 
different,  and  that  there  will  be  great 
loss  of  life.  Pierril  has  gone,  all  the  same. 
He  did  not  shed  a  tear  in  the  house  when 
we  said  good-bye;  but  when  I  closed  the 
door,  I  felt  that  he  had  not  gone,  but 
was  standing  outside,  weeping.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  Monsieur  le  Curd. 
Nothing  will  happen  but  what  the  good 
God  wills.  We  must  take  the  days  as 
they  come;  for  what  can.  we  do?" 

"That  is  well  said,  Catinelle.  I  am 
pleased  with  you,  and  feel  sure  that, 
whatever  may  happen,  you  will  keep  up 
your  courage." 

"Yes,  that  is  so.  I  must  have  courage 
for  two.  You  see,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  I 
may  as  well  say  it:  it  is  just  as  though 
I  had  two  sons  in  the  war.  Marie  grieves 
more  for  her  Joseph  than  I  do  for  my 
Pierril.  So  we  have  united  our  sorrows 
in  order  to  bear  them  together.  It  is  as 
though  I  had  parted  with  two  sons; 
Marie,  with  two  brothers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  conceal  it;  we 
think  of  them  together." 

"Thanks,  Catinelle, — thanks  for  Joseph! 


You  know  how  trustworthy  he  is.  He  was 
deeply  grieved  Sunday,  thinking  of  Marie's 
sorrow.  He  begged  me  to  tell  her  she  must 
have  courage.  I  shall  write  him  that  I 
have  done,  as  he  requested,  but  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary,  because  you  are 
enduring  it  together." 

Catinelle  talked  to  me  for  some  time 
about  the  crops,  which  would  soon  be 
ready  to  harvest;  and  of  the  mules,  which 
there  was  no  one  to  harness  or  drive. 
She  made  me  taste  her  reine-claude.  plums, 
golden  and  juicy.  And  I  rose  to  go, 
accompanied  to  the  road  by  the  two 
women.  Marie  had  said  nothing;  I  saw 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  and 
restrained  herself  only  on  account  of  her 
mother.  Just  as  I  took  my  leave  she 
ventured  to  speak. 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur  le  Curd!"  she 
said.  "You  are  very  good,  and  you  shall 
see  that  I  am  brave." 

Suddenly  a  shower  of  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes.  She  ran  hurriedly  into  the 
mill,  hiding  her  face  in  her  apron. 

Friday,  Aug.  7. 

To-day  I  went  to  Callieres,  which  is 
situated  on  one  of  our  most  important 
Strategic  lines.  I  wished  to  shake  hands 
with  our  mobilized  neighbors,  and  bid  a 
fraternal  good-bye  to  five  of  my  confreres 
of  the  division  who  are  about  to  quit 
their  parishes  for  their  regiment.  Ordained 
priests  since  -the  Law  of  Separation,  they 
are  still  quite  young.  They  have  been 
ordered  to  active  service  at  the  front. 
One  of  them  is  a  second  lieutenant  of 
reservists,  two  are  sergeants.  They 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  men  of 
their  parish.  One  of  them,  the  Abbd 
Reyre,  Curd  of  P.,  carried  a  flag;  and 
his  eight  men  followed  in  rank,  keeping 
gravely  in  step.  The  crowd  cheered,  offer- 
ing him  flowers;  while,  astonished  and 
embarrassed,  he  tried  to  smile. 

"Well,  well!"  he  said  to  me.  "Why 
do  they  make  such  a  fuss?  I  am  only 
doing  my  duty,  like  my  countrymen; 
and  I  am  to  be  praised  for  it  much  less 
than  they.  True,  I  am  leaving  my  old 
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mother  behind  me.  I  said  to  myself 
yesterday  that  the  parish  would  be  without 
a  pastor,  and  the  thought  filled  me  with 
sadness  and  regret.  But  those  who  are 
going  are  also  my  people,  and  will  have 
more  need  of  me  than  they  who  remain 
safely  at  home." 

The  Abb£  Reyre  was  my  pupil  when  a 
child  and  I  was  vicar.  I  taught  him  to 
decline  rosa — a  rose.  He  has  regarded 
me  since  that  time  with  a  warm  affection, 
which  I  fully  return.  He  was  glad  to  see 
me  there,  at  his  departure.  More  deeply 
moved  than  he,  in  a  corner  of  the  station 
to  which  we  had  retired,  I  repeated  to 
him  those  words  which  I  had  written  in 
his  Latin  grammar  at  a  time  when  his 
vocation  was  trembling  in  the  balance: 
"The  Lord  is  my  Lord:  I  shall  want  for 
nothing."  He  has  remembered  them  and 
reflected  upon  them.  These  words  have 
been  the  great  bulwark  of  his  life  in  its 
most  strenuous  hours.  He  thinks  of  them 
now,  but  without  sadness.  He  is  filled  with 
joy  because  he  is  dominated  and  borne 
along  by  a  great  hope. 

"Really,"  he  said  to  me,  "when  I  look 
into  my  soul,  I  feel  nothing  but  joy. 
Between  us,  it  was  easy  work  in  my 
parish:  little  to  do  from  morning  till 
night,  while  I  have  the  energy  of  four 
men.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  use  it,  and 
I  believe  that  what  I  have  before  me  will 
compensate  for  every  sacrifice  of  the 
priestly  life.  You  know  very  well  that 
I  am  not  going  to  rust  in  anticipation: 
we  are  to  start  at  once.  If  they  should 
count  upon  leaving  me  in  the  background, 
I  shall  fool  them.  And  then  you  will 
see  what  work  I  shall  do.  I  shall  have 
under  my  command  perhaps  fifty  men, 
whom  it  will  be  my  part  to  encourage, 
console,  care  for,  absolve,  perhaps  bury. 
That  is  my  work.  There  ought  to  be 
three  or  four  solid,  determined  priests  in 
every  regiment."  And  he  finished,  the 
good-natured  giant,  with  a  charming 
smile:  "Yes,  if  all  the  sergeants  in  the 
French  army  were  priests,  the  French 
army  would  be  invincible." 


I  shall  not  forget  those  inspired  words, 
nor  the  tone  of  this  valiant  Frenchman, 
and  the  glance  of  his  sparkling  eyes.  He 
has  a  transparent  and  beautiful  soul, 
that  Abb£  Reyre. 

While  he  talked  to  me  of  his  various 
projects,  the  little  station  began  to  fill 
with  people.  On  the  platform  were  a 
hundred  reservists,  a  number  of  women, 
and  a  group  of  some  gray-haired  and  some 
very  young  men,  who  had  accompanied 
them.  The  five  priests  of  the  canton, 
three  other  mobilized  priests,  several 
curds,  who,  like  myself,  had  come  to  see 
their  friends  off,  made  quite  a  respectable 
ecclesiastical  group. 

The  Abbd  Reyre  dominated  us  all  by 
his  great  height ;  and,  as  he  declared  in  a 
loud  voice  his  opinions  regarding  the 
future,  little  by  little  all  the  gathering 
was  attracted  to  his  words,  and  a  sort  of 
solemn  silence  prevailed  on  the  platform. 
Thus  it  was  that  everyone  heard  the  last 
words  of  our  friend,  who  exclaimed: 

"  Have  the  bells  ready  to  proclaim 
the  triumph  of  a  greater  France  when 
we  return." 

Then,  in  this  poor  little  station,  a  mere 
spot  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  rang 
out  a  loud  and  spontaneous  cry,— a  cry 
that  issued  from  every  mouth  and  every 
breast:  "  Vive  la  France!  Vive  les  Cures!" 

"Vive  les  Cures!"  A  strange  cry  in  a 
country  said  to  be  anti-clerical.  But  the 
breath  of  war  has  passed  over  it,  and  has 
cleared  France^of  all  its  miasmas;  there 
ure  no  longer  any  political  conflicts.  They 
whom  those  good  Frenchmen  cheered 
are  the  leaders  of  the  troops  now  march-' 
ing  in  the  front  ranks,  and  they  know  how 
to  feel  and  to  utter  .such  vibrant  words, 
telling  of  the  pride  of  duty  accom- 
plished. To-day  they  are  cheering  the 
priests,  as  to-morrow  they  will  applaud 
the  officers.  There  -was  need  that  they 
should  be  led  onward  by  the  natural 
liearK  of  the  nation.  The  people  'i 
never  lucked  courage,  but,  like  children, 
thev  were  afraid  of  the  unknown.  They 
will  gather  with  one  accord  around  their 
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leaders,  knowing  them  to  be  worthy  of 
confidence.  For  a  moment  I  had  a  vision 
of  a  state  of  society  where  every  one  should 
have  his  proper  standing,  and  where  all 
would  be  satisfied  to  have  superiors, 
because  those  superiors  would  give  them 
an  example  of  unselfish  and  undying 
devotion. 

The  sound  of  the  station  bell  inter- 
rupted my  reflections.  It  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  troop  train.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  crowd  took  possession  of 
the  platform  and  waited  expectantly — 
in  a  tense  silence.  Every  heart  beat 
loudly, — there  was  only  one  spirit  in  the 
multitude.  The  train  entered  the  station 
in  a  burst  of  noise  and  triumph.  The 
locomotive  was  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
green  branches  and  flowers.  French, 
English,  and  Russian  flags  were  floating 
and  waving  from  the  engine.  The  engineer 
had  hoisted  an  immense  tricolored  cockade, 
and  waved  it  smilingly  towards  us.  The 
coaches  were  trimmed  with  roses,  daisies, 
and  bachelor-buttons;  garlands  stretched 
from  one  door  to  another,  and  little  paper 
flags  were  violently  waving  from  the  hands 
of  the  occupants. 

When  the  train  stopped,  the  hussars, 
suddenly  perceiving  the  crowd  on  the 
platform,  burst  with  a  single  voice  into 
song: 

"Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive." 

And  we  answered  in  full  chorus: 
"Aux  armes,  citoyens!" 

Flowers  were  thrown  into  the  carriages. 
Our  men  opened  them  to  offer  the  hussars 
some  of  our  provisions.  They  shook 
hands  with  each  other,  exchanging  pleas- 
antries of  which  our  illustrious  enemy 
was  the  butt. 

A  spurt  of  steam:  the  train  was  about 
to  start.  Silence  fell  upon  us  all.  As  the 
convoy  began  to  move  slowly,  the  hussars 
again  took  up  the  chant  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," while  we  waved  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  until  they  were  hidden 
from  our  -sight.  And  when  the  train 

(To   be 


disappeared  in  a  narrow  defile,  the  Abb£ 
Reyre,  with  an  all-embracing  gesture,  and 
in  his  grand  bass  voice,  began  once  more 
the  national  anthem. 

The  martial  words,  though  evoking 
visions  of  death,  at  the  same  time  filled 
the  souls  of  all  who  heard  them  with  a 
new  hope  and  courage.  They  were  ready, 
those  brave  reservists,  to  march  to  that 
triumphal  death  which  would  save  their 
country.  The  Abb£  Reyre  saw  my  tears, 
and  discreetly  turned  away. 

The  next  moment,  a  longer  train,  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction,  entered  the 
station.  Silently  our  soldiers  prepared 
to  enter  it.  Haggard  and  pale,  their 
fathers  bade  them  adieu.  I  clasped  their 
hands,  I  embraced  the  Abbe  Reyre  and 
my  other  confreres,  and  they  were  gone, 
The  men  had  not  sung  the  "Marseillaise"; 
the  crowd  had  not  cheered.  They  were 
not  yet  soldiers;  they  had  not  yet  put 
on  the  dniform  of  their  country.  The  last 
moment  belonged  to  the  family,  to  the 
home,  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  the 
crops  they  were  leaving  behind  them  in 
the  valley,  on  the.  hilltop.  The  final 
separation  filled  their  hearts  with  sorrow. 
Blinded  with  tears,  their  eyes  scarcely 
perceived  the  splendor  of  their  patriotic 
duty.  In  a  few  days,  in  uniform,  equipped, 
armed,  allotted  to  their  different  places, 
they  may  pass  this  way  again;  then 
they  will  sing  like  their  companions, 
soldiers  of  a  great  cause,  to  which  they 
are  willing  to  give  everything,  even  their 
lives. 

When  I  returned  home,  my  heart  was 
filled  with  hope.  In  the  moral  world, 
nothing  is  lost.  A  country  capable  of  such 
devotion — so  pure,  so  complete,  so  joy- 
ous— is  a  country  invincible.  Invincible? 
No,  that  is  not  the  word.  A  country 
beloved  by  souls  so  noble,  and  to  such 
extremes  as  this,  is  a  country  that  can  not 
be  destroyed.  This  evening  I  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  "France 
Eternal."  Grant,  O  my  Cod,  that  my 
faith  be  not  mistaken! 
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An  Impressive  Ceremony. 


BY    A.    T.  S. 


ALL  who  know  Montreal  are  familiar 
with  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice  which 
occupies  a  commanding  situation,  over- 
looking the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the 
city  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  They 
are  aware  also,  or  they  are  told  upon 
inquiry,  that  this  .is  St.  Patrick's,  the 
mother-church  of  the  Irish  in  Montreal. 
It  is  the  synopsis  of  their*  history,  the 
memorial  of  their  origin  and  progress.  It 
had  also  a  close  connection  with  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  that  institution 
which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  early  history  of  Villemarie ; 
and  which  has  given  to  St.  Patrick's, 
as  pastors  or  curates,  a  whole  series  of 
remarkable  men,  who  endeared  themselves 
to  their  Catholic  compatriots  and  were 
a  dominant  force  for  good  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Under  the  pastorship  of  the  Rev. 
Gerald  McShane,  wtyo  succeeded  the 
late  lamented  Father  Martin  Callaghan, 
famous  as  a  convert-maker,  St.  Patrick's 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Those 
improvements  and  embellishments,  some 
ot  which  were  begun  during  the  incum- 
bency of  former  pastors,  have  been 
completed,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
splendid  churches  in  the  Dominion.  The 
marked  touch  of  modernity  has  in  nowise 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Gothic 
interior.  St.  Patrick's  is  more  famous  than 
ever  for  order,  decorum,  and  a  splendor 
of  ceremonial,  —  all  tending  to  ideal 
celebrations. 

And  celebrations  many  and  varied,  sad 
or  joyful,  it  has  had.  All  visitors  to 
Montreal  remember  the  imposing  demon- 
strations held  there  during  the  Eucharis- 
tic  Congress  of  1911.  But  probably  it 
never  had  one  more  deeply  touching, 
more  solemn,  more  suggestive  of  inspiring 
thoughts,  than  that  of  the  first  Sunday 
of  July  jn  the  present  year 


The  occasion  was  the  coming  to  St. 
Patrick's  for  a  special  purpose  (later 
to  be  described)  of  the  Irish-Canadian 
Rangers,  who  have  been  the  centre  of 
many  important  functions  of  late,  and 
have  attracted  attention  far  and  wide,— 
a  truly  splendid  body  of  men,  trained 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Trihey,  and  of  whom  their  compatriots  of 
Irish  origin  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  may 
well  be  proud.  Already  many  of  their 
earlier  recruits  have  filled  a  prominent 
place  on  the  Continental  battlefields,  and 
have  given  their  quota  of  heroes  to  the 
Canadian  bead-roll.  The  honorary  colonel 
of  the  regiment  is  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  saw  service  in 
the  Northwest  Rebellion.  Its  officers  are, 
in  many  cases,  the  sons  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion. 
For  instance,  its  senior  major,  W.  P. 
O'Brien,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  unit,  is  the  son  of 

•  the  late  Senator  O'Brien;  the  adjutant, 
the  Hon.  W.  J.  Shaughnessy,  son  of  the 
newly  created  peer,  Lord  Shaughnessy, 
whose  other  son  lately  fell  and  lies 
buried  "somewhere  in  France."  The 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kingston,  S.  J., 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Kingston, 

'one  of  the  truly  eminent  Catholics  of  the 
Dominion.  Mr.  Clarence  Smith,  son  of 
the  late  public-spirited  citizen  and  devout 
Catholic,  Mr.  C.  F.  Smith,  has  largely 
contributed,  financially  and  otherwise,  to 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  effort 
to  raise  a  distinctively  Irish  regiment. 

Therefore,  though  there  are  French- 
Canadians,  Scots,  and  English  in  the  unit, 
most  of  the  officers  and  the  majority  of 
the  rank  and  file  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  pioneers,  who,  first  meeting  in 
the  historic  church  of  the  Bonsectmrs,  in 
numbers  so  small  that  it  was  said  tlu-y 
•would  have  fitted  upon  a  good-sized  carpet, 
became  in  time  the  large  and  prosperous 
congregation,  which  has  sent  offshoots  into 
every  corner  of  the  rapidly  growing  city, 
in  the  form  of  other  Irish  congregations 
and  Irish  parishes.  So  it  was,  indeed,  4 
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solemn  and  affecting  occasion  when  this 
corps  of  picked  men  came  to  deposit  in 
the  temple,  where  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped, their  colors  for  the  period  of 
their  proximate  absence  at  the  war. 

A  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  Adju- 
tant Captain  Balfour  knocked  for  admis- 
sion at  the  main  door  of  the  church. 
The  pastor,  Father  McShane;  the  Rev. 
Canon  O'Meara,  of  St.  Gabriel's;  Father 
Donnelly,  of  St.  Anthony's;  Father 
Kelz,  C.  SS.  R.,  of  St.  Ann's;  and  Father 
Callaghan,  of  St.  Michael's;  also  the  Hon. 
C.  J.  Doherty,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Guerin,  Mr. 
Justice  Guerin, — all  were  in  waiting  at 
the  door.  Father  McShane  made  the 
formal  inquiry:  "What  do  you  want?" 
And  the  Adjutant  answered:  "Admission 
to  St.  Patrick's,  in  order  to  deposit  there 
for  safe-keeping  the  colors  of  the  iggth 
Irish-Canadian  Rangers."  The  doors  were 
then  opened  wide,  and  it  was  a  thrilling 
moment  when  Colonel  Trihey  ordered  the 
flags  to  be  unfurled,  and  a  party  of 
one  hundred  officers  and  men,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  gave  the  salute,  as  the 
regimental  band  broke  into  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  national  anthem. 

Father  McShane  then  led  the  color 
party  up  the  nave  to  the  sanctuary,  aglow 
with  tapers,  fragrant  with  flowers,  where 
the  colors  were  deposited;  and  upon  them 
fell  the  rich  lights  of  "the  stained-glass 
windows.  Father  Kingston,  S.  J.,  the 
chaplain,  vested  for.  Mass,  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  celebrate  before  that  altar 
where  his  distinguished  father  had  wor- 
shipped, gave  another  affecting  touch  to 
the  celebration.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Father  Donnelly,  the  beloved  pastor 
of  St.  Anthony's,  who  described  himself 
as  "one  of  the  oldest  priests  in  Montreal." 

One  passage  of  his  discourse  must  have 
impressed  his  hearers  forcibly: 

"But  there  are  still  vacancies  with  the 
Irish  Rangers.  I  am  not  here  as  a  recruit- 
ing agent,  but  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  aid 
in  this  contest.  As  a  priest  of  God  and  a 
true  Irishman,  I  feel  that  it  is  your  duty 


to  do  this.  It  is  because  you  also  feel  this 
that  you  have  brought  these  colors  to 
remain  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
altar  of  God  and  the  piety  and  devotion 
of  this  congregation. 

"I  am  sne  of  the  oldest  priests  in 
Montreal,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
speak  my  mind  to  you  to-day.  I  envy 
these  young  men  going  forth.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  a  young  and  fit  man  and  feel 
that  in  the  years  to  come  I  could  not  face 
my  fellowmen  without  a  blush.  I  should 
not  care  to  live  after  this  war  and  know 
that  I  had  not*  done  my  duty  when  duty 
called." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mass  took  place 
the  ceremony  of  handing  over  the  colors. 
The  escort  party  was  posted  in  the  front 
pew,  with  arms  presented.  Lieut.  Watson, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  King's  colors, 
delivered  them  to  Lieut.  Col.  Trihey;  he 
handed  them  over  to  Father  McShane  as 
senior  warden  of  the  church,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  color  socket.  Lieut.  Fogarty 
then  advanced  with  the  regimental  colors, 
which  were  likewise  presented  to  the 
pastor.  Father  McShane,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  and  solemnly  impressive  words, 
accepted  the  colors  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  he  referred  to  the  joyful  day  which 
should  witness  the  return  of  all  who 
had  been  spared  in  the  conflict.  His 
voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and  his 
brief  discourse  evoked  a  -corresponding 
feeling  in  his  hearers.  The  salute  was 
then  given  to  the  colors,  and  the  entire 
congregation  joined  in  the  singing  of  "God 
Save  the  King";  after  which  the  Rangers 
marched  away,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
their  fine  regimental  band, — leaving  to  St. 
Patrick's  a  new  and  ennobling  memory  of 
those  brave  men  who  had  responded  to 
the  call  of  country,  and  were  shortly  to 
proceed  from  the  training  camp  for 
overseas  service. 

As  D'Arcy  McGee  long  ago  pointed  out 
in  his  celebrated  open  letter  to  Lord  Mayo, 
Irish-Canadians  in  general  are  loyal, 
because  they  have  been  uniformly  well 
treated  under  the  British  Crown  in  Canada. 
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He  exhorted  those  in  power  to  try  the  same 
system  in  Ireland,  and  thus  be  assured  of 
the  same  happy  results.  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Rangers, 
expressed  practically  the  same  belief  in 
Irish-Canadian  loyalty,  without  regard  to 
what  was  passing  elsewhere;  and  it  is  a 
vital  fact  to  remember  in  connection  with 
this  long  and  tedious  struggle,  which  has 
evoked,  in  addition  to  its  other  hydra- 
headed  evils,  so  fertile  a  crop  of  race 
hatred,  of  malice,  ill-will,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness,  which  the  coming  generations 
must  painfully  reap. 

Meanwhile  the  iggth  Irfsh  -  Canadian 
Rangers  carry  with  them  the  good  will 
anil  admiration  of  their  compatriots,  who 
feel  proud  of  the  honor  thus  reflected  on 
the  Irish  race;  and  old  St.  Patrick's,  under 
its  new  and  indefatigable  pastor,  has 
added  to  the  amaranthine  wreath  of  its 
memories. 


Another  Brutus. 


IX  the  year  1526,  James  Lynch  Fitz- 
stephen,  a  merchant,  who  was  at  that 
time  Mayor  of  Galway  in  Ireland,  sent 
his  only  son  as  commander  of  one  of 
his  ships  to  Bilboa,  Spain,  for  a  cargo  of 
wine.  The  credit  which  he  possessed  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  son,  who 
appropriated  the  money  with  which  he 
was  to  pay  for  the  cargo ;  and  the  Spaniard 
who  supplied  him  on  this  occasion,  *ent 
his  nephew  to  Ireland  to  receive  the  debt, 
and  establish  further  business  relations. 
The  young  men,  who  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  sailed  together  with  that 
apparent  confidence  and  satisfaction  which 
congenial  pursuits  generally  create  among 
men. 

The  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and 
as  every  day  brought  them  nearer  the 
place  of  destination,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud  of  young  Fitzstephen,  he 
conceived  the  infamous  design  of  murder- 
ing his  friend;  a  project  in  which  by 
promi'.cs  of  reward,  he  induced  several  of 
the  ship's  crew  to  join  him.  One  night 


the  unfortunate  Spaniard  was  violently 
seized  in  his  bed  and  thrown  overboard. 
A  few  days  more  brought  the  ship  to 
port.  The  father  and  friends  of  young 
Fitzstephen  received  him  with  joy,  and 
after  some  time  raised  sufficient  capital 
among  them  to  enable  him  to  engage  in 
business  on  his  own  account. 

Security  had  now  lulled  every  sense 
of  danger,  and  he  sought  the  hand  of  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
neighbors.  His  proposals  were  accepted, 
and  the  day  appointed  which  was"  to 
crown  his  yet  successful  villainy,  when  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  been  with  him 
on  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  taken  ill, 
and,  finding  himself  on  the  point  of  death, 
sent  for  the  father,  and  communicated 
a  full  account  of  the  horrid  deed  his  son 
had  committed.  The  father,  though  struck 
speechless  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
at  length  shook  off  the  feelings  of  a 
parent,  and,  exclaimed,  "Justice  shall 
take  its  course."  He  immediately  caused 
his  son  to  be  seized  with  the  other  guilty 
members  of  the  crew,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  They  all  confessed  their  crime,  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  begun,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  •  little  city  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  beheld  a  sight  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind;  a  father,  like 
another  Brutus,  sitting  in  judgment  on 
his  own  son;  and  like  him,  too,  condemn- 
ing him  to  die  as  a  sacrifice  to  public 
justice! — a  father  consigning  his  only  son 
to  an  ignominious  death,  and  tearing  away 
all  the  bonds  of  paternal  affection,  where 
the  laws  of  nature  were  violated  and 
justice  demanded  the  verdict!— a  father 
with  his  own  lips  pronouncing  a  sentence 
which  left  him  childless,  and  dishonored 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family! 

"Were  any  other  but  your  wretched 
father  your  judge,"  said  the  virtuous 
magistrate,  "I  might  have  dropped  a 
tear  over  my  child's  misfortunes,  and 
solicited  his  life,  though  stained  with 
murder;  but  you  must  die.  My  tears 
shall  smother  the  sparks  of  nature;  and 
if  you  dare  hope  for  forgiveness,  implore 
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that  Heaven  may  not  shut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
creature."  Amazement  sat  on  the  counte- 
nance of  every  one.  The  fellow-citizens 
of  the  inflexible  magistrate,  who  revered 
his  virtues  and  pitied  his  misfortune,  saw 
with  astonishment  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  yielded  to  the  cruel  necessity  imposed 
upon  him,  and  heard  him  condemn  his 
son  to  a  public  and  ignominious  death 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  relatives  of  the  unhappy  culprit 
surrounded  the  father;  they  conjured 
him  by  all  the  ties  of  affection,  of  nature 
and  of  compassion,  to  spare  his  son. 
His  wretched  mother  flew  in  distraction 
to  the  heads  of  her  own  family,  and 
implored  them  for  the  honor  of  their  house, 
to  rescue  her  from  the  ignominy  the 
death  of  her  son  must  bring  upon  their 
name.  The  citizens  felt  compassion  for 
the  father;  affection  for  the  man;  every 
humane  feeling  was  roused,  and  they 
privately  determined  to  rescue  young  Fitz- 
stephen  from  prison  that  night,  under  the 
conviction  that  his  father  having  already 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  justice  and  to  his 
honor,  would  secretly  rejoice  at  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  his  son.  But 
they  little  knew  the  heart  of  this  noble 
magistrate.  By  some  accident  their  deter- 
mination reached  his  ears;  he  instantly 
removed  his  son  from  the  prison  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  surrounded  with  the 
officers  of  justice. 

In  the  morning  he  received  Holy  Com- 
munion with  his  son,  and  spent  some  time 
in  prayer  with  him.  After  giving  and 
receiving  a  mutual  forgiveness,  the  father 
said:  "You  have  now  little  time  to  live, 
my  son;  let  the  care  of  your  soul  employ 
the  few  moments  that  remain  to  you; 
receive  the  last  embrace  of  your  unhappy 
father." 

The  son  was  then  hanged  at  the  door 
of  his  father;  a  dreadful  monument  of  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  an  immortal 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  justice,  that 
leaves  everything  of  the  kind  in  modern 
times  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 


The  father  immediately  resigned  his 
office;  and  after  his  death,  which  speedily 
followed  that  of  his  son,  the  citizens  fixed 
over  the  door  of  the  house  a  death's-head 
and  crossbones  carved  in  black  marble, 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  so 
signal  an  act  of  justice. 


A  Danger  to  Faith. 

THE  tendency  of  the  present  age  is 
toward  lawless  liberalism  in  religion. 
The  all-important  point,  we  are  told, 
is  not  what  dogmas  a  man  holds,  but 
what  deeds  he  does;  not  that  he  is  a 
Catholic,  an  Anglican,  a  Methodist,  or 
a  Baptist,  but  that  he  is  a  loyal  citizen, 
a  faithful  husband,  a  good  father,  a  just 
master,  an  honest  man,  upright  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows.  Moreover,  it 
is  assumed  that  his  being  any  or  all  of 
these  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  his 
religious  beliefs.  This  theory  that  the 
holding  of  any  particular  creed  is  a  matter 
of  quite  minor  importance  has  received  the 
technical  name  of  indifferentism;  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  known  from  its  pet  phrase, 
its  catchy  shibboleth,  "One  religion  is  as 
good  as  another." 

It  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  a  wholly 
superfluous  task  to  warn  Catholic  persons 
of  the  danger  of  their  being  affected  by 
such  a  theory ;  yet  in  the  case  of  many  the 
danger  is  unquestionably  real.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  we  are  all  more  or 
less  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live;  and  that  if  the  spirit  of 
our  age  be  a  false  and  pernicious  one,  we 
need  to  be  cautioned  against  its  encroach- 
ments. We  can  no  more  live  in  a  noii- 
Catholic  community,  converse  habitually 
with  non-Catholic  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  read  habitually  non-Catholic  books 
and  periodicals,  without  being  more  or 
less  influenced  by  non-Catholic  views  and 
sentiments  than  we  can  travel  a  thousand 
miles  on  a  railway  without  finding  that 
some  particles  of  soot  and  dust  have 
settled  upon  our  clothes.  Granted  that 
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the  railway  journey  is  not  to  be  avoided, 
there  still  remains  the  necessity  of  using 
soap  and  water  and  the  clothes-brush. 

We  are  and  must  be  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  Now, 
if  that  atmosphere  be  largely,  if  not 
mainly,  non-Catholic,  what  are  the 
conceivable  results?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  with  time  the  lustre  of  our  Catholic 
faith  may  become  just  a  little  dimmed; 
that  the  conviction  with  which  we  once 
held  specific  dogmas  may  grow  just  a 
little  weakened ;  that  we  occasionally  bring 
certain  doctrines  to  the  bar  of  our  reason, 
and,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  make  our 
own  judgment  as  to  their  credibility  the 
supreme  test  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  that 
saying  of  the  indifferentists :  One  religion 
is  as  good  as  another.  I  have  doubtless 
heard  it  often  enough ;  but  has  my  Catholic 
faith  been  so  firmly  rooted,  so  thoroughly 
at  one  with  my  intellectual  convictions, 
so  quick  and  sensitive  to  detect  the 
discord  of  error,  that  the  saying  at  once  • 
revolted  me  as  a  monstrous  falsehood,  a 
palpable  absurdity?  Or  have  I,  perhaps, 
listened  complacently  with  a  half- 
acknowledged  inner  feeling  that,  after 
all,  there  may  be  something  in  it?  If  my 
intellect  has  not  promptly  and  fully 
rejected  the  principle  as  a  pernicious 
heresy,  my  faith  is  neither  so  firm  nor  so 
enlightened  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  imperceptibly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  warped  me  from  my 
oldtime  moorings. 

To  counteract  this  disastrous  influence, 
the  average  Catholic  living  in  a  Protestant 
or  a  mixed  community,  will  do  well  to 
devote  more  time  than  he  has  hitherto 
done  to  the  reading  of  Catholic  literature — 
papers,  magazines,  and  doctrinal  works. 
Attendance  at  sermons  is  of  course  still 
in;  ire  effectual  in  nullifying  the  baneful 
ts  of  the  spiritually  unwholesome 
atmosphere  wherein  the  average  Catholic 
daily  walks  and  works.  Faith  is  too  price- 
•  i  gift  to  be  exposed  to  even  a  remote- 
danger  of  lessening  or  1'. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration 
and  wholly  false  alarms,  the  prevalence 
of  infantile  paralysis  in  New  York,  with 
sporadic  cases  in  a  number  of  other 
States,  constitutes  a  grave  peril,  all  the 
greater  because  the  scientific  facts  known 
about  this  malignant  disease  are  so  few. 
In  spite  of  its  name,  it  is  not  restricted 
to  childhood.  Among  its  earliest  victims 
in  New  York  were  two  nurses,  one  of  whom 
has  since  died.  An  official  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  declares  that,  although 
fever,  which  is  the  most  constant  single 
symptom  of  the  malady,  usually  continues 
from  one  to  seven  days,  disappearing 
about  the  time  paralysis  develops,  cases 
are  known  in  which  the  fever  has  continued 
for  weeks  together.  How  to  prevent  or 
check  the  fever,  the  result  of  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  death  or  paralysis,  is  the  problem 
which  medical  men  are  now  trying  to 
solve.  Of  many  suggested  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  the  scourge,  some 
have  already  been  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable. As  to  preventives  against  attack — 
all  kinds  'are  recommended,  —  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  simplest  are 
the  most  efficacious. 

An  old  physician  of  our  acquaintance 
who  had  passed  through  many  epidemics 
never  tired  of  uttering  his  conviction 
that  the  overeating  of  meat  and  the  under- 
eating  of  fruit  accounted  for  the  existence 
of  any  number  of  diseases  and  disorders. 
Confectionery  was  a  veritable  abomination 
to  him.  "Eat  plenty  of  fruit,  take  plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  go  to 
bed  early,"  was  his  constant  injunction  to 
old  and  young.  He  always  "took  his  own 
medicine,"  as  he  expressed  it;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health  and  lived  to 
be  ninety  and  more. 


Reflecting  on  the  instant  response  to  the 
call    to    the  Colors  made    by  two    famous 
Catholic  regiments  in  New  York  and  Mas 
;«  liusctts   to  day,  u  writer    in    the   latest 
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issue  of  America  recalls  the  departure  of 
the  famous  Sixty-Ninth  at  the  outbreak 
of  our  great  Civil  War.  It  is  a  picturesque 
instance  of  how  history  invariably  repeats 
itself.  Father  Treacy  writes: 

Sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Metropolitan 
Record,  the  diocesan  organ,  on  that  spring  day 
of  '6 1,  was  New  York's  great  Archbishop, 
John  Hughes,  who  blessed  them  as  they  marched 
by.  An  old  New  Yorker  told  me  he  was  in  the 
room  with  Archbishop  Hughes  that  day;  and 
as  the  first  blue  line  appeared,  Father  "Tom" 
Mooney,  the  regimental  chaplain,  left  the 
command,  hurried  into  the  office  of  the  Record, 
and,  kneeling  before  the  Archbishop,  said: 
"Your  blessing,  Archbishop,  on  the  flag  and  on 
the  regiment."  He  then  rejoined  the  tramping 
column.  History  repeats!  Did  you  see  the 
Sixty-Ninth  swing  by  the  cathedral  on  June  21, 
1916?  "Eyes  right!"  commanded  Colonel 
Conley.  "Eyes  right!"  repeated  the  company 
commanders.  And,  turning  their  heads,  the 
soldiers  greeted  a  group  of  priests  standing  on 
the  cathedral  steps,  in  their  midst  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New 
York  with  his  hand  raised  to  bless  them. 

The  following  also  is  too  good  to  be 
missed,  or  even  to  be  curtailed: 

Massachusetts  repeats  the  story  of  New  York. 
Of  the  four  infantry  regiments  from  the  Bay 
State — the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Ninth, — 
practically  all  the  men  of  the  Ninth  are  Catholics, 
and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  Fifth  and  Eighth. 
Sixty  priests  from  various  religious  Orders  and 
the  diocesan  clergy  were  detailed  to  hear  the 
soldiers'  confessions  at  the  State  Camp,  Fra- 
mingham,  where  3000  soldiers  attended  a  Field 
Mass  on  June  25.  The  Bay  State  has  the  honor 
of  leading  the  movement  of  all  the  State  troops 
to  the  Mexican  border. 

On  June  26,  the  War  Department  received 
a  report  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Camp 
at  I'ramingham,  announcing  that  the  entire 
Second  Brigade  of  four  regiments  was  entrained, 
ready  to  move,  and  that  the  Ninth  Infantry 
(the  Catholic  Ninth)  had  left  for  El  Paso  at 
11.10.  Yet  neither  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  nor 
the  Sixty-Ninth  New  York  belongs  to  so-called 
patriotic  organizations  whose  patriotism  finds 
expression  in  bigotry  or  calumny  against  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  religious  beliefs.  Strange, 
when  the  call  to  the  Colors  came,  they  were 
the  first  to  answer.  The  self-styled  patriots — 
Guardians  of  Liberty,  members  of  Charities 
Commissions, — who  are  so  fearful  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Government  whenever  a  campaign  of 
calumny  is  in  vogue,  are  very  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  a  campaign  that  has  drawn 


real   men  from  office  and  store  to  the  dog  tent 
and  the  hardships  of  the  field. 

While  mobilization  was  on,  and  troop  trains 
were  moving,  and  the  rumble  of  caissons  was 
heard  in  the  city  parks,  a  group  of  so-called 
prominent  citizens  commended  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  for  his  patriotic  stand  in  a  recent 
travesty  on  justice  called  the  Charities  Investi- 
gation. On  the  muster  rolls  of  the  departing 
regiments  you  will  not  find  the  names  of  the 
signers  of  that  commendatory  letter.  No 
wonder!  Only  the  names  of  the  soldiers,  true 
patriots,  are  found  on  regimental  muster  rolls. 

Indeed,  who  ever  hoard,  or  ever  will 
hear,  of  an  A.  P.  A.  regiment  or  a  Guar- 
dians of  Liberty  Brigade? 

A  monumentally  important  letter  is 
that  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  subject  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood.  Because  his  message  deserves 
a  hearing  from  Catholics  generally  we 
reproduce  the  following  excerpts  from  this 
ever-timely  document:  . 

The  recruitment  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ's 
Church  is  God's  work:  it  is  our  work.  As  God 
wills  that  the  Church  live,  so  He  wills  that  there 
be  in  its  service  a  priesthood  adequate  to  put 
into  fruitful  execution  the  mission  once  confided 
to  its  charge.  God,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
does  His  part;  but,  while  doing  this,  as  in  His 
usual  dealings  with  humanity,  He  calls  for  our 
co-operation,  allotting  to  us  a  personal  share 
both  in  work  and  in  results.  Priests  the  Church 
will  ever  have,  whether  our  co-operation  is 
granted  or  denied,  since  the  Church  is  appointed 
to  abide  through  the  ages.  And  yet  where  and 
when  human  co-operation  slackens,  there  and 
then  the  priesthood  is  lessened  and.  the  Church 
wanes  in  growth  and  power.  ' 

The  truth  we  must  proclaim:  in  this  very 
Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  where  otherwise  conditions 
are  favorable  and  religion  wears  a  beauteous 
aspect  of  strength  and  promise,  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  are  too  infrequent.  All  conditions 
considered,  there  should  be  here  not  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  vocations  for  local  needs, 
but  such  an  abundance,  such  an  overflow,  that 
aid  could  be  lent  to  dioceses  in  America,  where 
the  Church  is  still  passing  through  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy;  and,  beyond  this,  to  religious 
Orders,  to  the  missionary  fields  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Yet  the  fact  is  that,  even  for  itself, 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  lacks  a  sufficiency  of 
priests.  It  lacks  this  sufficiency  for  the  tasks 
opening  before  it  in  the  present  time;  and  if 
in  the  present  time,  how  much  more  so  will  it 
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lack  it  in  coining  years,  when  the  general  develop- 
ment taking  place  around  our  homes  will  have 
multiplied  the  needs  of  religion,  unless  now  we 
seriously  set  ourselves  to  measures  of  prepara- 
tion in  view  of  meeting  those  needs!  Many 
years  are  required  that  a  youth  obtain  the 
education  requisite  for  a  fruitful  priesthood:  to 
have  in  coming  times  a  sufficiency  of  priests, 
adequate  to  all  needs,  we  must  begin  at  once  the 
work  of  preparation,  under  penalty  of  faith- 
lessness to  God  and  to  the  Church. 

Not  less  masterly  is  Archbishop  Ireland's 
condensation  into  few  words  of  the  cause 
of  the  shortage  of  vocations:  "The  cause 
is  this — people  and  priests  have  not  been 
asked  to  advert  to  the  problem  confronting 
us,  have  not  been  made  to  understand 
its  bearings  and  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
A  trumpet  sound  is  in  order  io  re-echo 
far  and  wide,  proclaiming  needs  and 
duties,  summoning  priests  and  people  to 
the  charge — to  the  work,  which  once 
seen  will  surely  be  done."  Memorable 
words  are  these;  they  should  be  echoed 
everywhere. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  an  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  School 
Peace  League  in  New  York  last  week, 
declared  that  intervention  or  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Mexico  would  be  "the 
crime  of  all  ages";  and  he  asserted  that 
"the  recent  border  raids  were  instigated 
by  tools  of  American  and  British  capi- 
talists engaged  in  a  despicable  plot  to 
embroil  the  two  countries." 

The  League  members  are  reported  to 
have  applauded  Dr.  Jordan  "loudly  and 
frequently."  It  should  have  occurred 
to  some  of  them  to  request  his  proofs  for 
the  assertion  he  made.  Afl  such  charges 
should  be  proved  to  the  hilt,  if  possibles 
on  the  occasion  of  being  made;  otherv. i  e 
they  are  of  no  real  value,  however  vocifer- 
iMi-.lv  they  may  be  cheered. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  access  to 
the  Catholic  journals  of  England  can  bear 
imony  to  the  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  Ireland  displayed  in  their  edito- 
rial utterances  even  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Home  Rule  has  had  for  years 


past  the  unswerving  support  of  such 
influential  papers  as  the  London  Catlwlic 
Times;  and  the  following  passage  from  a 
recent  issue  of  that  ably  edited  journal  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  habitual  position 
on  the  subject: 

Set  up  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  get  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  work,  and  all  the  days  of  the  near 
future  will  bring  closer  that  one  great  and 
longed-for  day  when  Ireland  will  be  free  and 
self-governed  and  one  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  Israel.  They 
fight  for  Ireland.  Let  but  Ireland  to  herself 
be  true,  and  all  the  past  of  her  sad  history  will 
be  turned  back  and  covered  from  sight  as  a  page 
on  which  she  is  too  glad,  and  we  in  England  too 
ashamed,  to  look  henceforth  forever.  Ireland 
wants  to  be  free.  England  wants  to  free  her. 
What  Irishman  that  loves  his  country  will 
hesitate  to  secure  for  her  that  freedom  which  we 
in  England  offer  to  her  with  both  our  hands 
and  all  our  heart? 

By  "  England"  in  the  foregoing  is  meant 
of  course  the  English  people, — the  democ- 
racy, as  distinguished  from  a  minority 
of  Tory  or  Unionist  parliamentarians. 
Since  Gladstone's  day,  indeed,  England's 
masses,  if  not  her  classes,  have  been  willing 
to  give  Ireland  her  rights. 


Father  Damien's  latest  apologist  is 
Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould,  in  the 
July  Scribner's.  This  well-known  writer 
gathered  her  impressions  on  the  very 
soil  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  that 
immortal  apostle,  and  she  writes  with 
fresh  insight  and  genuine  sympathy.  She 
has  scant  praise  for  Stevenson's  famous 
defence  of  the  leper  priest.  In  one  im- 
portant particular  she  misinterprets,  we 
think,  Stevenson's  mind.  •  It  has  never 
been  our  understanding  —  though  the 
writer  in  Scribner's  thinks  that  interpre- 
tation is  general — that  Stevenson  believed 
the  last  charge  which  he  disposes  of  in 
that  celebrated  letter.  We  have  never 
Imd  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  purely  rhetorical 
supposition  which  he  makes  of  the  truth 
of  that  charge.  In  the  face  of  death, 
Father  Damien,  to  our  knowledge,  denied 
it.  Mrs.  Gerould's  final  word  is  inter- 
esting: "I  have  never  seen  anything  in 
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OUT  contemporary  chaos  of  prophylactic 
legislation  and  humanitarian  hysteria  so 
humanly  fine  as  what  has  been  done — 
as  quietly  as  the  coral  insect  builds  the 
reef — on  the  low  promontory  of  w\nd- 
ward  Molokai." 

The  advent  of  summer,  the  vacation 
season,  is  the  signal  for  the  perennial 
(and  judicious)  warning  to  Catholics  not 
to  forget  their  religious  duties  while 
enjoying  a  more  or  less  necessary  rest 
from  the  fatiguing  labors  of  the  past  year. 
There  is  some  exaggeration  perhaps  in 
the  terms  of  the  warning.  The  following 
paragraph,  for  instance,  probably  applies 
to  exceptional  rather  than  to  ordinary 
Catholics: 

People  who  are  always  prominently  ensconced 
in  a  front  pew  at  Mass  during  the  winter  months 
will  leave  early  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning 
for  a  day's  outing,  with  never  a  thought  of  Mass. 
The  church  that  is  a  few  miles  distant  from  a 
summer  boarding-house  is  "too  far  away"  to 
attend.  On  Fridays  meat  is  placed  upon  the 
tables  at  the  summer  hotel,  and  many  of  our 
good  (winter)  Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to  eat 
it,  because  they  "hate  to  be  odd,  you  know." 
They  prefer  being  cowardly. 

We. quote  the  foregoing  from  an  Eastern 
exchange;  but  we  like  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  at  all  so  accurately  descriptive  of 
Eastern  Catholics  as  is  the  following 
outspoken  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Woodrow,  of  St.  Louis,  given  after  a 
vacation  of  two  months  spent  at 
Massachusetts  resorts : 

I  don't  know  whether  Catholics  are  more 
faithful  to  their  religion  when  they  are  at  home, 
but  they  are  certainly  more  attentive  to  it 
than  Protestants  are  when  they  are  on  a  vaca- 
tion. At  hotels,  I  noticed  on  Sunday  morning, 
whatever  the  weather,  the  Catholics  all  went  to 
church.  They  might  go  fishing  or  boating  or  on 
some  other  amusement  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Roman  Catholic  at  the 
hotel  where  I  was  domiciled  who  did  not  go  to 
church  on  Sunday. 

A  man  of  noble  character  and  unusual 
ability;  one  whose  virtues  caused  him  to 
be  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  whose  talents,  energy,  and  integrity 


imposed  numerous  obligations  upon  him 
and  won  him  many  honors,  was  the 
late  Judge  Timothy  E-  Howard,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  The  obligations  were  all 
faithfully  discharged,  and  the  honors  at 
all  times  modestly  borne.  Judge  Howard 
won  distinction  first  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Civil  War;  afterwards  as  a  teacher, 
author,  historian,  and  poet;  and  in  later 
life  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  public  service  rendered 
by  him  was  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
Indiana,  of  which  State  he  was  a  senator 
for  two  terms,  and  for  six  years  Supreme 
Judge.  He  was  the  author  or  promoter 
of  some  important  Bills  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  and  assisted  in  framing 
various  laws  which  were  in  due  time 
appreciatively  adopted. 

After  retiring  from  the  Bench  Judge 
Howard  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and 
his  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  An  honor  much  prized  by 
him  was  its  Lfetare  Medal,  of  which  he 
was  the  recipient  in  1898.  He  had  friends 
wherever  he  was  known,  none  of  whom, 
least  of  all  his  students,  will  ever  forget 
the  nobility  of  his  character  or  the  charm 
of  his  personality.  He  died  surrounded  by 
the  members  of  his  beloved  family  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  to  whom 
for  many  years  he  had  been  devotedly 
attached. 


The  supreme  satisfaction  of  publishing 
a  contribution  like  the  story  of  Mother 
de  la  Fare  is  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  those  in  search  of  such 
reading.  We  venture  to  say  that,  since 
the  year  began,  no  Catholic  periodical 
has  published  anything  more  thrilling  or 
edifying  than  the  chapter  of  this  sketch 
entitled  "Our  Martyrs."  And,  besides 
being  intensely  interesting,  it  is  glowingly 
written.  We  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  present  such  a  contribution.  How 
many  more  readers  the  Lives  of  saints 
would  have  if  their  biographers — and  all 
translators — had  pens  like  that  of  Gabriel 
Francis  Powers ! 


The  Heart  of  Our  Mother. 


BY    E.  MERRYWEATHER. 


GfpARY'S  gentle  mother-eyes, 
•"      At  our  work  or  play. 
With  a  loving,  tender  gaze 
Follow  us  all  day. 

Mary's  stainless,  holy  Heart 
Grieves  o'er  all  our  sinning.- 

Lifts  to  Jesus  pleading  prayer, 
Pardon  for  us  winning. 

Mary's  Heart  with  wondrous  love 

Kills  to  overflowing. 
As  she  guides  our  childish   foi  t 

To  God's  altar  going. 

Yet  her  love  grows  deeper  now 
Her  sweet  eyes  beholding 

All  the  children's  little  hearts 
God,  her  Son,  enfolding. 

O  dear  Mother,  grant  that  we 

Part  from  Jesus  never: 
Safely  near  thy  loving  side 

Keep  thy  children  everl 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


IV. — ON  LAND. — A  SURPRISE. 

|  T  last,  they  were  in  France.  But  why 
did  not  the  train  start?  Boulogne 
was  not  Paris;  and  Molly,  whose 
little  feet  were  impatiently  tapping  the  floor 
in  her  "compartment,"  no  longer  took 
any  interest  in  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  porters  who  were  carrying  baggage 
from  the  boat  to  the  train,  nor  in  the 
visits  to  the  Customs  department  which 
at  first  hud  atmised  her.  What  she  wished 
for  just  now  was  that  the  engine  would 
pull  them  away  from  this  unlovely  wharf, 
to  which  the  cars  seemed  to  be  r-tuck. 
Ivvi  n  I'.iid^'-t,  wh'i-.i-  outward  appear- 


ance was  calm  enough,  was  inwardly 
boiling  with  impatience.  As  for  Mr. 
Shomes,  he  had  lit  his  pipe  and  was 
quietly  smoking  in  the  corridor  of  their 
Pullman. 

At  last  the  baggage  was  all  on  board; 
employees  ran  along  the  side  of  the  train, 
dosing  all  the  doors;  the  engine  whistled 
shrilly,  and  they  were  off, — not  very- 
fast  at  first.  At  just  about  the  pace  of 
a  man  walking,  the  train  moved  along  the 
trestles  as  far  as  the  Boulogne  station 
proper;  and  then,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  dashed  away  for  Paris.  In  the 
meantime  Terry,  shut  up  in  a  division  of 
the  baggage-car,  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  his  quarters  by  barking  furiously. 

They  were  rapidly  traversing  the  fields 
and  valleys  of  Northern  France.  But  the 
skies  were  clouded:  no  sunshine  lit  up 
the  scenery;  and  the  landscape  was 
rather  monotonous  than  enlivening.  Our 
travellers,  however,  were  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  scenery.  Each  was  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  events  soon  to  come. 
Mr.  Shomes  was  thinking  that  he  would 
very  shortly  be  at  work  running  down 
the  desperate  band  of  Wall  Borers;  while 
Molly  already  saw  in  imagination  the 
shady  groves  of  the  Champs-Elyse'es, 
the  goat-carriages,  the  Guignol  show,  the 
swings  and  wooden  horses;  the  little 
open-air  shops,  where  they  sell  all  sorts 
of  dainties  and  titbits;  and  the  wafer- 
merchant,  all  dressed  in  white,  who 
balances  nicely  on  three  fingers  a  platter 
of  golden  cakes  powdered  with  sugar. 

There  were  many  other  wonderful,  things 
of  which  she  had  been  told  by  her  little 
friends  who  had  already  crossed  the 
Channel  and  seen  the  glories  of  Paris, 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  for  instance,  where 
i  in  (one  of  the  bears)  begs  for  a  bit 
of  bread  and  rlimbs  a  ladder;  and  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  majestic  tree  which, 
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according  to  the  facetious  guides,  does 
not  attain  its  growth  until  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  which  as  a  plant  was  brought 
from  Syria  by  M.  de  Jussieu,  who  has 
not  been  dead  even  one  hundred  years 
yet.  And,  then,  the  ducks  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne!  And  the  Cascade!  And  the 
hanging-bridge  of  the  Buttes-Chaumont! 
The  open-air  skating  at  the  Luxembourg, 
the  aerodrome  at  the  Tuileries!  All  these 
delights  were  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  double  ribbon  of  iron  on  which  the 
train  was  running,  but  which  stretched 
on  and  on  with  never  an  end  in  view. 

"O  Bridget,  isn't  it  a  long  way?"  said 
Molly. 

But  Bridget  did  not  reply:  she  was 
asleep. 

Then  the  engine  whistled,  and  the 
speed  of  the  train  slackened. 

Bridget,  suddenly  awakened  by  the  jar 
as  the  brakes  were  applied,  pushed  up 
the  window,  and,  despite  the  warning 
printed  on  a  card  above  it,  put  her  head 
out  and  looked  eagerly  around. 

"Well,"  inquired  Mr.  Shornes,  "what 
are  you  doing?" 

"Looking  for  the  Eiffel  Tower,"  she 
replied. 

"Your  eyesight  is  hardly  piercing  enough 
for  that.  This  is  the  Amiens  station,  and 
we  have  about  seventy  miles  farther  to 
go  before  we  reach  Paris." 

Bridget  resumed  her  seat  and  closed 
her  eyes  again,  keeping  them  closed 
until  the  train  stopped  for  good.  They 
had  arrived  at  last.  It  was  a  relief  to  all, 
but  especially  to  Terry  who  had  spent 
three  uncommonly  long  hours  in  a  narrow, 
stuffy  box. 

Coming  out  from  the  semi-darkness 
that  reigns  in  the  glass-roofed  station 
(the.Gare  du  Nord),  our  travellers  were 
almost  blinded  by  the  brilliant  sunshine 
that  flooded  the  Roubaix  Square  before 
the  station,  and  played  among  the  trees 
of  the  Boulevard  Denain  that  opened 
up  -in  front  of  it. 

Along  the  wide  sidewalks  throngs  of 
busy  people  were  hurrying,  while  news- 


boys— a  good  many  of  them  pretty  old 
boys — were  hoarsely  crying  out  the  names 
of  the  evening  papers.  The  open  spaces 
in  front  of  the  cafes  were  crowded  with 
customers.  Up  and  down  the  streets 
came  and  went  a  bewildering  confusion 
of  vehicles  of  every  kind, — elegant  cabs, 
puffing  automobiles,  great  big  lumber- 
wagons,  oldtime  horse-cars  with  sleepy- 
looking  horses,  motor-cycles  and  bicycles, 
etc. ;  and  from  all  these  there  arose  a  very 
bedlam  of  noises. 

Yes,  it  was  Paris,  sure  enough, — Paris 
with  its  life  in  the  open,  its  atmosphere 
of  joy,  its  seductive  smile  that  welcomes 
the  newcomer  and  leaves  its  image  in 
his  memory  forever  after. 

"Bridget,  Bridget,  look!  Tisn't  like 
London.  There  are  trees  in  the  streets!" 
cried  Molly. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  scandalized  Bridget; 
"but  in  London  you  don't  see  people 
drinking  outside,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
passers-by." 

Mr.  Shomes,  for  whom  the  spectacle 
was  no  novelty,  put  an  end  to  these 
remarks  by  hailing  an  auto-taxi  and 
giving  his  handbag  to  its  chauffeur.  The 
heavier  luggage  would  follow  them  later. 

"Take  us  to  the  Gigantic  Hotel  on  the 
Champs-Elys&s  Avenue,"  was  the  order 
given  to  the  chauffeur.  And  his  passen- 
gers— including  Terry,  who  seemed  a 
little  bewildered  by  all  the  "noise — took 
their  places  in  the  cat.  A  brief  ride 
through  several  streets,  and  they  soon 
drew  up  before  the  monumental  facade, 
all  white  and  gold,  of  the  Gigantic.  , 

A  whole  squad  of  gaily  uniformed 
employees  thronged  around  the  new 
arrivals,  eagerly  proffering  their  services — 
with  an  eye  to  present  and  future  tips. 

"Here's  your  fare,  chauffeur,"  sail 
Molly's  father,  putting  a  silver  piece  in 
the  driver's  hand ;  and,  giving  him  another 
coin,  added:  "This  is  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Herlock  Shomes!" 
said  the  chauffeur. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  the  detective.  "You 
know  me,  it  seems!" 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  me  before?." 

"No,  sir." 

"Then?"  demanded  Mr.  Shomes,  with 
a  rising  inflection,  and  astonished  for  once 
in  his  life. 

"O  sir,"  replied  the  chauffeur,  with  a 
smile,  "I  have  just  a  little  judgment 
myself.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  a  robbery 
had  taken  place  in  a  jewelry  store  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  aud  that  the  jeweler, 
getting  no  results  from  the  police  of 
Paris,  had '  sent  for  the  famous  English 
detective,  Herlock  Shomes.  Are  you 
following  me,  sir?" 

"Closely,"  replied  Mr.  Shomes,  at  the 
same  time  telling  himself  that  the  jeweler, 
M.  Alartie'r,  would  have  done  far  better 
to  have  kept  silence  about  the  matter. 

"The  papers  printed  the  portrait  of 
the  famous  detective,  and  it  showed  him 
to  be  clean-shaven,  with  brilliant  eyes, 
short  black  hair  (with  a  few  grey  ones 
mixed),— your  full  picture,  in  fact.  Then, 
another  thing:  there's  a  scar  on  your 
forehead  from  the  wound  you  got  from 
the  notorious  train-robber,  Jim  Taylor. 
Isn't  that  so?  I  know,  too,  that  you 
smoke  Virginia  tobacco,  in  a  short  pipe, 
as  you  were  doing  a  little  while  ago  at 
the  station;'  and  also  gold-tipped  'Three 
Castles'  cigarettes,  like  that  one  you  have 
just  thrown  away.  Accordingly,  when  you 
hailed  me,  and  I  saw  a  passenger  by  the 
train  from  Boulogne  who  corresponded 
so  fully  to  the  portrait,  and  especially 
when  this  passenger,  hearing  a  newsboy 
announce  new  details  about  the  robbery 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  eagerly  bought  the 
paper,  I  said  to  myself:  'This  gentleman 
is  no  other  than  Herlock  Shomes.'" 

"Singular, — very  singular!"  commented 
the  astonished  detective. 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  fact,"  added 
the  chauffeur,  with  a  grin,  as  he  bowed 
and  turned  away,  "that  I  read  your  name 
on  the  brass  plate  on  your  handbag." 

"That's  a  good  one  on  me,"  mused 
Mr.  .Shomes;  "and  I  must  see  to  it  that 
I  don't  get  worsted  in  any  further  en- 


counters with  the  wits  of  Paris,  whether 
chauffeurs,  robbers,  or  police." 

In  the  meanwhile  Bridget,  Molly,  and 
Terry  had  been  looking  around  them  at 
the  novel  scenes  and  unfamiliar  costumes 
of  the  people  going  into  and  coming  but 
of  the  hotel,  and  passing  along  the  splendid 
Avenue  of  the  Champs-Elyse"es.  And,  as 
it  happened,  just  when  the  chauffeur  was 
explaining  how  he  recognized  Terry's 
master,  Terry  himself  seemed  to  recognize 
a  former  acquaintance  in  an  aristocratic- 
looking  French  poodle  with  a  blue  ribbon 
around  his  neck,  that  was  trotting  along 
behind  a  tall  gentleman  and  two  boys, 
evidently  an  English  party. 

Whatever  had  been  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  dogs'  former  meeting,  neither 
of  them  apparently  preserved  any  pleasant 
recollections  of  it.  Terry  growled  angrily 
as  he  saw  the  poodle;  and  the  latter, 
when  he  turned  and  noticed  the  growler, 
responded  with  a  sharp  bark  of  enmity 
and  defiance. 

'"Sick  him,  Carlo!"  cried  the  bigger  of 
the  boys.  "Go  for  him,  ojd  fellow!" 

Carlo  did  not  appear  at  all  averse  to 
following  the  advice  thus  given;  for  he 
forthwith  made  for  Terry  with  eyes 
flashing  and  white  teeth  fully  displayed. 
In  all  probability  he  had  had  a  fight  with 
Terry  in  the  latter's  poorer  days  in  London, 
when  want  of  food  and  of  care  had  proved 
a  sad  handicap  to  any  fighting  spirit  that 
Molly's  pet  might  have  possessed.  If 
there  had  been  a  struggle  at  that  time, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  Terry  had 
come  out  of  it  second  best. 

But  if  Carlo  was  counting  on  duplicating 
his  victory  of  other  days,  he  was  making 
a  pretty  big  mistake.  Within  the  past 
year  Terry's  physical  condition  had  under- 
gone such  an  improvement  as  made  of 
him  quite  another  dog  than  the  half- 
starved,  shivering  animal  that  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Shomes  to  his  home  and  had 
incurred  Bridget's  anathema. 

Such  as  least  must  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  French  poodle  about  ten 
seconds  after  he  rushed  towards  his  old- 
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time  foe.  Terry  waited  his  onslaught 
without  moving  forward  an  inch,  though 
he  cocke'l  his  ears  and  tail  and  bared 
his  gums.  Then,  just  as  Carlo  made  a 
vicious  snap  at  his  nose,  Terry  ducked 
his  head,  caught  Carlo  by  the  throat, 
and,  planting  himself  solidly  on  his  four 
feet,  raised  the  poodle  by  sheer  strength 
from  the  ground,  shook  him  several  times 
as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  and  then  threw 
him  aside  as  if  a  needed  lesson  was 
complete. 

And  it  was.  Carlo's  belligerency  was 
extinct.  In  fact,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
it  looked  as  if  he  himself  was  extinct. 
He  lay  motionless  until  the  boys  ran  to 
him  and  put  him  on  his  feet  with  many 
a  "Poor  Carlo!  Good  old  doggie!  Did 
the  nasty  brute  hurt  you?"  etc. 

"Htre,  you  boys!  Don't  you  dare  call 
my  Terry  a  nasty  brute!"  broke  in  Molly. 
"He's  the  nicest  dog  in  the  world.  He 
didn't  begin  the  fight,  anyway.  'Twas 
your  old  poodle  that  started  it." 

"Quite  i  so,"  said  the  boys'  father. 
"You  arc  perfectly  right,  young  lady, 
in  sticking  up  for  your  own  dog.  As  for 
Carlo,  he  will  know  better  another  time 
than  to  attack  his  superiors  in  strength 
and  skill, — at  least  we  shall  hope  so.  Come 
on,  my  lads;  we  will  take  a  tram  down 
to  our  hotel." 

By  this  time  Molly's  father  had  finished 
his  conversation  with  the  chauffeur;  and, 
following  him,  Bridget,  Molly,  and  the 
victorious  Terry  entered  the  lobby  of  the 
Gigantic. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Humming-Bird  Ways. 


BY    MARY    KELLEY    DUNNE. 


What  it  Matters. 


What  does  it  matter  if  we  lose  a  few 
minutes  in  a  whole  da}'?  Answer:  Timetable 
(working  days  in  a  year,  313;  working  hours 
in  a  day,  8).  Five  minutes  lost  each  day 
is  in  a  year  3  days,  2  hours,  5  minutes; 
ten  minutes  is  6  days,  4  hours,  10  minutes; 
twenty  is  13  days  and  20  minutes;  thirty 
is  19  days,  4  hours,  30  minutes;  60  minutes 
is  39  days,  i  hour. 


the  "little  sisters  of  the  air" 
that  come  to  our  neighborhood  to 
spend  the  summer,  the  ruby-throated 
humming-bird  is  easily  the  most  interest- 
ing. While  you  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  being  sure  which  is  which  of  the  sparrow 
family,  and  whether  the  phrebe  is  not  the 
pewee,  you  can  never  have  any  such 
doubts  about  the  humming-bird.  Its 
brilliant  green  feathers  with  their  satiny 
sheen,  and  the  gorgeous  patch  of  crimson 
which  the  male  wears  on  his  breast,  make 
an  unmistakable  label.  To  be  sure, 
people  sometimes  tell  about  the  numerous 
humming-birds  they  have  seen  hovering 
over  the  hollyhock  blossoms  just  at  dusk. 
These  are  not  birds  at  all,  but  humming- 
bird moths.  They  are  wonderfully  like 
the  humming-birds,  but  you  can  always 
tell  them  apart  by  observing  their  wings. 
The  wings  of  the  moths  are  transparent, 
while  the  birds'  wings  are  made  of  dark- 
colored  and  substaptial  feathers.  Besides, 
the  moths  appear  only  in  the  evening 
after  the  birds  have  tucked  themselves 
in  bed  and  gone  to  sleep, — tired,  no  doubt, 
after  a  strenuous  day  on  the  wing. 

The  humming-bird  is  the  tiniest  of  our 
feathered  visitors.  From  the  end  of  its 
long  needle-like  bill  to  the  tip  of  its  green 
and  gray  tail,  it  will  not  measure  more 
than  four  inches.  It  remains  with  us  less 
than  three"  months,  but  while  it  stays  it 
is  always  a  source  of  surprise  and  delight. 
Its  ways  are  very  amusing.  It  moves 
like  a  flash:  now  you  see  it,  now  you 
don't.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
robin.  Somehow,  the  robin  always  makes 
you  think  of  a  responsible,  dependable, 
efficient  person  whose  unexpected  absence 
sends  affairs  crashing  about  your  ears, — 
the  sort  of  person  who  gets  to  be  so  much 
a  part  of  the  program  that  things  come  to 
a  standstill  until  she  gets  back  to  work 
again,  or  some  other  efficient  individual 
takes  hold. 
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The  humming-bird  never  makes  you 
feel. like  that.  It  is  just  the  little  enter- 
tainment, the  bit  of  glowing  color,  the 
cheerful  joke,  the  pleasant  remarks  you 
mix  with  the  grind  of  the  day's  work. 
We  shouldn't  miss  it  quite  as  much  as  the 
robin,  but  the  bit  of  entertainment  has 
its  place — and  a  necessary  place,  too — in 
the  scheme  of  things.  We  all  work  better, 
you  know,  if  we  make  our  days  a  sort  of 
sandwich  of  work  and  relaxation.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  get  the  wrong 
proportions.  Too  much  play  is  worse 
than  too  much  work,  and  jost  the  right 
balance  of  the  two  is  best  of  all.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  the  robins  and  the  humming- 
birds are  trying  to  tell  us. 

Come  to  think  it  over,  possibly  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  consider  the  little  ruby- 
throat  as  merely  a  frivolous  and  enter- 
taining bit  of  green  and  crimson.  There 
is  a  lot  of  substantial  gray  about  it,  too, — 
especially  about  the  mother,  hummer. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  bigger 
endurance  test  than  the  long  trip  the 
humming-bird  makes  twice  a  year.  It 
is  quite  wonderful  to  think  that  this 
tiny  mite  is  hatched  in  June,  and  in  the 
early  fall  starts  on  its  winter  journey  to 
central  America  or  farther  down  into  the 
tropics,  and  then  next  spring  will  find  its 
way  back  to  its  birthplace. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
of  humming-birds,  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Americas;  but  only  one  of  them 
leaves  the  tropics  and  comes  to  the  very 
topmost  edge  of  the  temperate  zone  to 
make  its  home.  Usually  the  ruby-throat 
arrives  in  Florida  in  March,  but  it  does 
not  reach  its  nesting  places  in  New  York 
before  the  latter  part  of  May.  Along 
about  the  end  of  June,  if  your  eyes  are 
sharp  and  you  have  a  hint  as  to  where  you 
ought  to  look,  you  may  find  a  humming- 
liird  home.  It  is  one  of  the  daintiest 
things  imaginable,  more  like  a  toy  nest 
than  a  real  one.  The  humming-bird  is 
n»t  so  particular  in  its  choice  of  a  tree  as 
is  the  oriole.  Almost  any  tree  will  do, 
if  it  happens  to  have  a  horizontal  limb 


about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Nests  have  been  found  in  maples  along 
the  street,  in  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  in  pitch-pines  in  the  woods.  The  nest 
is  saddled  flat  on  the  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  knot; 
for  the  little  mother  has  very  carefully 
covered  its  sides  with  lichens  taken  from 
the  tree.  Inside,  it  is  very  softly  lined  with 
down  gathered  from  various  plants.  If 
you  happen  to  come  across  the  nest  before 
the  babies  arrive,  you  will  see  two  tiny 
white  eggs  about  the  size  of  garden  peas. 

The  mother  bird  does  all  the  work  of 
building  the  home  and  feeding  the  babies. 
Her  very  ornamental  husband  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  good  provider.  He  is  said 
never  to  go  near  the  nest  while  his  little 
gray  and  green  mate  is  sitting,  or  after 
the  babies  are  hatched.  Some  birds, 
you  know,'  are  very  attentive  to  their 
sitting  mates.  The  little  goldfinch  is 
quite  a  pattern.  He  brings  all  sorts  of 
dainties  to  the  mother,  and  is  always  on 
guard  near  by,  singing  his  heart  out  for 
her  so  she  will  not  be  lonely.  The  humming- 
bird sits  ten  days  on  her  eggs,  and  the 
little  birds  are  three  weeks  old  before  they 
leave  the  nest. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  a  nest  is  to 
watch  the  mother  persistently,  and  follow 
her.  Then  if  you  get  "warm,"  as  the 
children  say  in  their  games,  she  will 
probably  fuss  around  you  and  jab  at  you 
with  her  bill.  Then  you  have  only  to 
hide  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or 
back  of  a  bush,  and  presently  you  will 
see  her  fly  into  her  nest.  She  flies  directly 
into  it:  she  does  not  alight  on  the  edge 
and  hop  in  as  other  birds  do.  The 
humming-bird  is  not  a  sweet-tempered 
sprite  by  any  means.  Let  a  sparrow  fly 
too  near,  and  the  hummer  is  off  her  eggs 
like  a  flash,  and  jabs  viciously  at  the 
intruder.  So  fierce  is  she  that  even  that 
other  bully  among  the  birds,  the  little  king- 
bird, never  stays  to  argue  the  matter. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  a  nest, 
you  must  be  sure  to  be  on  hand  often 
enough,  so  you  will  see  the  babies  given 
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their  meals.  It  is  a  rather  alarming  sight. 
If  you  are  not  prepared  for  it,  you  will 
probably  think  the  mother  is  a  barbarous 
little  N  monster,  pounding  and  stabbing 
her  own  children.  She  does  take  that  long 
needle-like  bill  and  jab  it  down  their 
throats  in  a  murderous  fashion.  What 
she  is  doing,  however,  is  injecting  little 
pellets  of  ants  and  other  insects  which  she 
has  gathered  and  partly  digested  in  her 
crop.  If  you  are  around  the  nest  a  good 
deal  without  touching  it  or  interfering 
in  any  way,  the  birds  will  grow  accus- 
tomed to  your  presence  and  will  not 
mind  it  in  the  least. 

For  all  their  fiery  tempers  and  fussy 
ways,  the  hummers  are  quite  confident 
of  the  goodness  of  human  intentions. 
They  are  easily  tamed.  I  heard  a  pretty 
story  about  a  bird-lover  who  made  an 
artificial  trumpet  flower  and  set  a  little 
bottle  full  of  sugar  and  water  in  its 
throat.  She  fastened  it  to  the  trumpet 
vine  on  the  porch,  and  the  hummers 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  around  it. 
After  a  while  she  held  the  flower  in  her 
hand,  and  the  birds  came  and  drank  out 
of  it  quite  fearlessly. 

The  humming-bird  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  have  no  song.  The  only  sound 
it  seems  to  make  with  its  throat  is  a  sort 
of  squeal  of  rage,  which  it  makes  when  it 
pursues  another  bird  that  has  ventured 
too  close  to  its  nest.  The  humming  noise 
which  gives  it  its  name  is  made  by  its 
wings.  It  vibrates  them  so  rapidly  you  can 
not  distinguish  the  feathers.  Its  habit  of 
holding  itself  almost  stationary  while  it 
sips  the  nectar  from  a  flower  has  led  many 
people  to  imagine  that  it  spends  all  its 
time  upon  the  wing.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  so.  It  only  feeds  that  way.  Most 
of  its  time  it  is  perching  like  other  birds. 
Several  times  I  have  seen  it  contentedly 
sitting  on  the  neck  of  a  gladiole  blossom, 
sunning  itself  and  preening  its  wings, 
oblivious  to  my  presence  a  few  feet  away. 

While  the  humming-bird  is  an  insect 
feeder,  it  is  also  particularly  fond  of  sweet 
juices  of  all  sorts.  The  nectar  secreted  by 


the  nasturtiums  seems  to  be  especially 
to  its  taste.  You  know  that  flower  quite 
often  appears  in  the  catalogues  as  the 
humming-bird  flower.  Some  seasons  we 
rarely  have  any  perfect  flowers.  The 
ruby-throat  seems  to  take  special  delight 
in  tearing  off  the  spurs  in  order  to  get  all 
the  honey  at  once.  Maple  sap  is  another 
favorite  delicacy  of  the  hummer  family. 
Some  of  the  woodpeckers  make  holes  in 
the  maples,  and  then  the  sap  gathers  in 
the  little  wells.  The  sticky  fluid  catches 
many  insects.  Then  the  humming-birds 
take  advantage  of  the  industry  of  the 
other  birds  and  help  themselves  to  the 
sweets  ?ind  the  insects. 


A  Capital  Journey. 


King  Silo,  one  of  those  great  sover- 
eigns who  kept  alive  the  flame  of  Spanish 
patriotism  during  the  Moorish  domination 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  built  the  beauti- 
ful Church  of  San  Salvador  in  his  capital, 
Oviedo;  and  composed  for  his  tomb 
therein  the  following  curious  inscription. 
If  you  start  from  the  central  letter  S,  no 
matter  in  what  'direction  you  proceed, 
providing  that  you  turn  at  a  right  angle, 
you  will  always  march  through  these 
letters:  SILO  PRINCEPS  FECIT.  "King 
Silo  erected  [this  church]."  The  journey 
may  be  made  in  two  hundred  and  seventy 
different  directions,  ancl  the  result  will 
always  be  the  same: 

TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFECI 
CEFSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
EFSPECNIRPRINCEPSFE 
FSPECNIRPOPRINCEPSF 
SPECNIRPOLOPRINCEPS 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
ECNIRPOLlSlLOPRINCE 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
SPECNIRPOLOPRINCEPS 
FSPECNIRPOPRINCEPSP 
EFSPECNIRPRINCEPSFE 
CEFSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFECI 
TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Lovers  of  lyric  poetry  should  rejoice  to 
learn  that  a  new  volume,  entitled  "Heart  Songs 
and  Home  Songs,"  is  promised  by  that  gifted 
Celtic  singer,  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

— The  excellent  appreciation  of  Dr.  Wilfrid 
Ward  which  H.  S.  Depn  contributed  to  the 
Month  (May,  1916),  and  from  which  we  then 
quoted,  is  now  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

— Handbooks  for  boys  are  now  in  demand, — 
handbooks  like  "The  Boy  in  Business,"  by  Mr. 
John  Lloyd.  This  one  contains  hints  on  behavior, 
dress,  salaries,  hobbies,  etc.  It  is»intended  for 
boys  still  at  school  who  are  contemplating  a 
career  in  business. 

— It  was  a  wise  plan  for  the  Catholic  Alumni 
Society  of  Philadelphia  to  issue  a  "Catalogue  of 
Catholic  Books  in  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia." The  collection  is  a  fairly  representa- 
tive one,  though  it  needs  to  be  enlarged  to 
bring  it  down  to  date^.  We  have  before  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  Alfred  Austin 
nor  John  Davidson  was  a  Catholic. 

— "The  Sodality  of  Our  Lady"  (P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons)  is  a  volume  of  historical  sketches, 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  A.  Drive,  S.  J.,  and 
translated  by  two  members  of  the  "  Prima 
Primaria."  The  sketches  have  to  do,  mainly, 
with  the  sodalities  in  Italy,  France,  and  other 
European  countries,  with  brief  accounts  of  the 
organizations  elsewhere.  The  book  will  be  found 
interesting  by  all  active  workers  in  the  cause 
of  Our  Lady.  No  price  is  given. 

— Bulletin  No.  5,  issued  by  the  Michigan' 
Historical  Commission,  is  a  catalogue  of  "Names 
of  Places  of  Interest  on  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan,"  with  descriptive  and  explanatory 
notes,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Frank  A.  O'Brien, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion. An  extensive  brochure  of  nearly  ninety 
pages,  this  list  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  directing  visitors  to  the  Island  and  also 
help  to  preserve  the  history  of  this  spot,  so  rich 
in  associations. 

— Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis 
Uoucard,  Vicairc-  a  Saint-Sulpice,  by  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  M.  A.,  "The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions" 
is  intended  for  Catholic  readers  rather  than  for 
those  who  are  socking  li:;ht  on  important  matters 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  little  book  is  written 
from  the  devotional  rather  than  from  the 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  though  of  course  based 
at  every  point  upon  dogma.  Thus,  the  I!! 
Trinity,  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Ltlesscd 


Sacrament  form  leading  chapters.  We  should 
like  the  book  better  had  it  given  a  distinct 
chapter  to  the  consideration  and  appreciation 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Published  by 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 

—A  new  book,  "  Benighted  Mexico,"  by 
Randolph  Wellford  Smith,  which  Scribner's 
have  published,  substantiates  all  the  charges 
made  in  Dr.  Kelley's  celebrated  essay,  "  The 
Book  of  Red  and  Yellow,"  besides  bringing  for- 
ward fresh  evidence  of  similar  import.  A  good 
book  for  summer  reading  in  Washington. 

— Teachers  of  physical  training  will  welcome 
an  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  William  A.  Stecher's 
"Games  and  Dances,"  published  by  John  J. 
McVey.  The  contents  and  arrangement  of 
this  book  have  helped  many  teachers  in  their 
playground  and  school  work.  We  fail  to  see 
how  "Games  and  Dances"  could  be  further 
improved. 

— Among  recent  pamphlets  to  reach  our  table 
are:  "The  Restoration  of  the  Home,"  by 
Arctibishop  Keane  (Australian  Catholic  Truth 
Society);  "High  Finance,"  an  address  by 
Otto  H.  Kahn;  and  "The  Hour  of  God  in 
the  Foreign  Missions,"  a  series  of  papers  by 
Hilarion  Gill,  S.  J.,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
for  the  Queen's  Work,  and  published  in  their 
present  form  by  the  Mission  Press,  Techny, 
Illinois.  This  last  pamphlet  is  especially  timely 
and  interesting. 

—"Saints  and  their  Emblems,"  a  handsome — • 
and  costly — volume  lately  published  by  Laurie, 
of  London,  consists  of  an  alphabetical  list  of 
between  4000  and  5000  saints,  each  being 
followed  by  his  date  and  emblems,  with  a  note 
where  these  are  represented.  The  twelve  plates 
are  from  photographs  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Wilfred  Drake,  from  stained-glass  windows, 
rood-screens,  or  cartoons.  There  are  also  four 
appendixes,  devoted  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
Sibyls  and  patron  saints. 

— The  indefatigable  Father  Ketcham,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  has 
issued  a  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Religion 
translated  into  the  Choctaw  language.  A  i6mo 
of  two  hundred  pages,  it  is  durably  bound  in 
cloth,  and  it  has  the  helpful  feature  of  being 
illustrated.  The  te>:t  is  in  Kny.iish  and  Choctaw, 
on  opposite  pages,  and  each  chapter  is  provided 
with  a  vocabulary  in  both  languages.  The 
arrangement  and  general  presentation  of  tin- 
matter  are  excellent.  \Ve  arc  happy  to  see  work 
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such  as  this  being  done,  especially  as  we  learn 
from  a  reliable  source  that  there  are  nearly  40,000 
Choctaws  in  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  are 
given  not  a  little  attention  by  missionaries  of 
the  sects. 

—  Publishers    who    have    a    regard    for    their 
reputation,  or  a  reputation  for  which  it  is  worth 
while    to    have   regard,     should    surely    refrain 
from  issuing  volumes  of   verses  containing  lines 
like  these: 

And  then  we  talked.      Had  I  not  come, 

She  to  America  had  gone. 
Pier  sisters  were  all  married  there, 

And  all  had  good  positions  won. 

What  can  any  critic  say  of  such  lines  except 
that  they  are  utterly  prosy,  destitute  of  any 
poetical  essence? 

—  The    exquisite    artistry    that    characterizes 
the   publications   of    Burns   &  ^Oates   has   been 
invoked    to    good    effect    in    "Master,     Where 
Dwellest  Thou?"  by  Marie  St.  S.  EHerker,  with 
a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Northampton.     It 
is    a    volume    primarily    intended    for    children, 
explaining      everything      connected      with      the 
House   of  God  and   divine   services.     The   book 
is  amply  and  beautifully  illustrated,   and  there 
is   an   explanatory   table   of  the   pictures.     One 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  appropriate 
little     story     which     concludes     each     chapter. 
Readers    who    are    no    longer    young    will    also 
delight  in  this  book.     It  is  sold  in  the   United 
States  by  Benziger  Brothers.    As  often  happens, 
we  are  not  informed  about  the  price. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new _ 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions."  Rev.  Louis 
Boucard.  75  cts. 

"Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 50  cts. 

"A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business."  Rev.  J. 
A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.  75  cts. 

"A  Retrospect."     $i. 

"When  Pan  Pipes."  Mary  Taylor  Thornton. 
$1-35. 

"Aiuagher  uf  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 

"A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 
$1.10. 


"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 
Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.   $1.50,  net. 

"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 

"Halt!     Who's  There!"     75  cts. 

"Yonder?"  Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 

"Essays  on  Catholic  Life."    Thomas  O'Hagan, 
M.  A.     75  cts. 

"The   Life  of   St.  Paul."    F.A.Forbes.    35  cts. 

"Only  Jane."     Isabel   C.  Clarke.     $1.35. 

"A  Month  in  Rome."    Andr£  Maurel.    $1.75. 

"New  Wars  for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$i-5°- 
"The   Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,  LL.D.    $i. 
"The    Romanticism    of    St.  Francis    and    Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.     $2. 
"The   Onion   Peelers."     Father   Garrold,    S.    J. 

$1.60. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Edward  Cleary,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  Rev.  James  Coghlan,  diocese  of 
Seattle;  Rev.  Francis  Landowski,  archdiocese 
of  Milwaukee;  Rev.  Vincent  Corrigan,  O.  P.; 
and  Rev.  Eugene  Montell,  S.  J. 

Brother    Martial,    C.  S.  C. 

Sister  Laurentia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Clarke,  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
Mr.  Patrick  F.  Niland,  Mrs.  Marie  Enis,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Mulcahy,  Mr.  John  Kcvill,  Mrs.  E.  Doyle, 
Mr.  Herman  Jansen,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor, 
Miss  Eliza  McCourt,  Mr.  Augustine  Stanhope, 
Mrs.  Teresa  Hussey,  Mr.  John  Schierhoff,  Mr. 
Joseph  Reed,  Mrs.  Julia  Donovan,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jorns,  Mr.  George  Driscoll,  Mr.  H.  J.  Forbes, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Skinner,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Shaughnessy. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  I.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Family,  $i ;  two  Philadelphia  friends,  $2 ; 
Cincinnati,  $5;  Mrs.  E.  M.  S.,  $i;  R.  M.  C., 
$10;  Mrs.  E.  V.,  $5;  pupils  of  St.  Catherine's 
Sunday-school,  New  Haven,  Ky.,  $21.36;  Annie 
L.,  $i;  L.  G.  F.,  $20;  Mrs.  P.  McK.,  $3;  Mrs. 
H.  V.  J.,  $5;  C.  H.  L.,  $4;  J.  P.  O'Brien,  $10; 
Friend,  Altoona,  $i;  "New  Mexico,"  $2; 
thanksgiving  offering,  $i  ;  M.  J.  H.,  $i.  For 
the  Foreign  Missions:  R.  S.,  Sio;  T.  F.  M.,  $5; 
R.  M.  C.,  $5.  For  the  Mexican  war  sufferers: 
Friend,  Altoona,  $1. 
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A  King. 


BY    GEORGE    NOBLB 


Q  BOVE  the  thrones  his  throne  is  high, 

Whereon  the  earth  and  heaven  are  met; 
His  crown,  his  garb  of  Tyrian  dye 

Are  rubrical  with  dawn  and  set; 
His  subjects,  angel-innocent 

Move  with  his  will,  run  to  his  call. 
When  the  foul  enemy  is  bent 

To  slay  or  turn  them  to  his  thrall. 
Hapless  who  can  not  share  the  joy 

That  his  contented  kingdom  fills, — 
The  king  who  is  a  shepherd  boy 

Piping  among  the  wind-swept  hills. 


The  Porziuncola  Indulgence. 


BY    FATHER    CUTHBERT,    O.   S.   f.  C. 


I. 

EVKKY  visitor  to  Assisi  knows  well 
UK  little  Church  of  the  Porziun- 
cola, which  is  enshrined  beneath 
the-  dome  of  (lie-  basilica --of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  the  plain  below 
the  city.  In  the  clays  of  St.  Francis,  that 
little  church  stood  by  the  roadside  amidst 
a  wood,  —  one  of  the  many  roadside 
chapels  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but 
around  which  linger  traditions  expressive 
of  the  faith  of  many  generations  of  people. 
'I'll'  ic  is  in  such  place-  a  sanctity  apart 
from  historical  association1-,  ;t  sanctity 
imparted  l,v  the  !':ulh  and  devotion  which 
cling  to  tin-in.  Nor  ran  we  think  but 
that  lip  pint  nl  C.od  hovers  where  the 


earth  is  purified  by  the  prayers  of  men. 

As  to  the  Porziuncola  Chapel,  the  tradi- 
tion throughout  the  countryside  was  that 
the  angels  were  frequently  to  be  heard 
there,  singing  the  praises  of  God;  and 
for  that  reason,  says  St.  Bonaventure,  it 
was  known  as  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels: 
the  chapel  being  dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 
That  seems  to  have  been  the  popular 
tradition  at  the  time  of  St.  Francis.  In 
later  times  many  legends  arosevto  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  chapel.  It  was  told 
how,  far  back  in  the  days  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  four  hermits  came  from 
Palestine  and  built  for  themselves  a 
hermitage  and  chapel  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  they 
placed  beneath  the  chapel  a  relic  of  her 
sepulchre.  After  dwelling  there  for  some 
years,  they  returned  to  their  native  land, 
and  the  chapel  was  disused. 

And  so  the  chapel  remained  more  or 
less  deserted  by  men  until  St.  Benedict, 
the  patriarch  of  the  monks,  discovered  it 
and  recognized  its  holiness,  once  when  he 
was  travelling  in  those  parts;  whereupon 
he  restored  the  chapel,  and  named  it  St.  • 
Mary  of  the  Porziuncola  because  of  the 
small  plot  of  ground  which  he  attached  to 
it  as  its  dowry.  And  from  that  time,  says 
the  legend,  it  remained  the  property  of  the 
Benedictines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
chapel,  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  Monte  Subasio,  and  it  was  they  who 
granted  it  for  the  use  of  St.  Francis  and 
his  Order;  and  even  in  the-  thirteenth 
century  it  was  described  as  having  been 
"built  in  ancient  days."1  Heyond  that, 

*  I.  Cel.uiu,   21. 
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nothing  is  really  known  of  its  history 
until  it  became  "the  mother-church"  of 
the  Franciscan  fraternity. 

An  allusion  to  its  connection  with  the 
East,  which  perhaps  grew  into  the  legend 
of  the  hermits  from  Palestine,  may  be 
found  in  a  folk-story  related  by  Fra 
Francesco  Bartholi  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Porziuncola  Indulgence.*  He  tells  how  a 
Brother  Hugo  of  Castello  had  heard  a 
Brother  John  of  Assisi  relate  that  a  certain 
rustic  who  dwelt  near  St.  Mary  of  the 
Porziuncola,  for  a  long  time  was  wont 
to  hear  the  angels  singing  by  night  in  the 
chapel.  The  rustic  at  length  told  his  story 
to  the  priest  who  served  the  church,  and 
urged  him  to  go  and  bring  hither  Francis 
and  his  companions,  who  were  then  dwell- 
ing at  Rivo  Torto,  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  priest  went  and  brought  Francis. 
During  the  night  Francis  had  a  vision. 
Christ  came  to  him,  together  with  Mary 
His  Mother.  And  Francis  asked:  "Who 
are  You?"  Our,  Lord  replied:  "I  am 
Christ,  and  My  Mother  is  with  Me."- 
" Whence  come  You?"  said  Francis;  and 
Christ  replied:  "From  beyond  the  sea."- 
"And  why  have  You  come  hither?"  Francis 
asked.  "I  have  come,"  said  Christ,  "to 
espouse  this  place  to  My  Mother."  Then 
Christ  disappeared;  but  Francis,  uplifted 
in  spirit  and  happy  with  joy,  said : 
"Never  will  I  go  away  from  this  place." 

In  the  reply  of  Christ,  that  He  came 
with  Our  Lady  "from  beyond  the  sea," 
one  gets  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the 
hermits'  legend.  Not  improbably,  too,  the 
Eastern  origin  thus  attributed  to  the 
Porziuncola  Chapel,  and  the  story  of  the 
relic  of  Our  Lady's  sepulchre,  were  not 
unconnected  with  the  thought  of  the  cele- 
brated Indulgence  at  a  time  when  the 
greater  indulgences  were  linked  in  men's 
minds  with  the  Crusades  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles. 

It  is,   however,    as    the   nursery   of  the 

*  Bartholi  wrote  his  treatise  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  work, 
however,  is  in  large  part  a  collection  of  earlier 
writings. 


Franciscan  fraternity  that  the  Porziuncola 
comes  into  history.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  conversion,  whilst  St.  Francis  was  yet 
waiting  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  his  voca- 
tion, he  with  his  own  hands  repaired  three 
churches  which  were  falling  into  ruin. 
One  of  these  was  the  Church  of  San 
Damiano  where  afterwards  St.  Clare  and 
her  Sisters  dwelt;  another,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  "outside  the  city";  the 
third  was  the  Church  of  the  Porziuncola, 
and  in  this  church  it  was  that,  shortly 
after  its  restoration,  Francis  was  finally 
enlightened  by  God  as  to  the  life  he  was 
to  lead.  One  morning,  probably  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthias,  1209,  he  was  serving 
Mass  when  he  heard  the  priest  reading 
the  Gospel:  "Going  forth,  preach,  saying: 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  .  .  . 
Possess  not  gold  nor  silver  nor  two  coats 
nor  shoes  nor  a  staff,"  etc.  At  that 
moment  Francis  felt  himself  -called  to 
observe  the  Gospel  he  had  heard.  He 
straightway  discarded  his  shoes  and  staff 
and  his  second  garment,  and  vowed  him- 
self to  poverty  and  the  following  of  Our 
Lord  in  the  mystery  of  His  earthly  life. 

Not  until  the  following  year,  however, 
by  which  time  he  had  gathered  to  himself 
a  number  of  companions  and  been  blessed 
by  the  Pope, — did  Francis  receive  from 
the  monks  of  Monte  Subasio  the  perpet- 
ual use  of  the  church  on  condition  that 
it  should  forever  be  regarded  as  "the 
mother  and  head"  of  the  new  fraternity. 
Then  around  the  church  the  friars  built 
themselves  wattle-huts:  and  so  the  first 
Franciscan  friary  was  instituted.  Within 
another  two  years  St.  Clare  came  to 
the  Porziuncola  and  there  vowed  herself 
to  Christ  and  became  the  first  of 
the  Order  of  "Poor  Ladies,"  afterwards 
known  as  Poor  Clares.  And  it  was  at  the 
Porziuncola  that  Francis  died  in  1226; 
having  been  carried  back  there  at  his  own 
request  that  he  might  die  in  this  place 
which  he  loved  more  than  any  other  on 
earth. 

And  yet,  though  these  events  made  the 
Porziuncola  holy  in  the  sight  of  the  saint's 
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disciples,  it  had  a  still  holier  title  to 
sanctity.  For  them,  as  \for  St.  Francis 
himself,  it  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  where  Christ  and  His 
Mother  watched  over  the  Franciscan 
fraternity,  and  in  marvellous  ways  dis- 
tributed grace  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
That  was  the  special  title  it  had  for  their 
reverence  and  affection.  To  them  it  was 
as  the  holy  place,  whence  issued  a  new 
outpouring  of  grace  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world.  A  story  told  by  several  of  the 
biographers  of  St.  Francis  expresses  the 
thought  which  more  than  all  else  prompted 
the  special  reverence  in  which  the  Fran- 
ciscans held  the  little  church. 

Shortly  after  Francis  and  his  brethren 
had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Porziun- 
cola,  a  devout  man  saw  in  visicin  a  great 
multitude  of  men  gathered  on  bended 
knees  around  the  church;  and  they  were 
all  blind.  With  clasped  hands  and  uplifted 
faces,  they  besought  Heaven  in  a  loud 
and  pitiable  voice  to  give  them  light. 
Then  suddenly  a  great  radiance  broke 
from  the  sky,  and  it.  fell  upon  them  all 
and  their  sight  was  restored.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  St.  Francis,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  friars,  the  church  had  a 
sort  of  sacramental  value.  So  sacred  was 
it  in  his  eyes  that  in  his  later  years  he 
left  instructions  that  none  but  the  holier- 
friars  should  be  allowed  to  dwell  there; 
and  they  were  to  observe  silence  and 
maintain  the  office  of  prayer  by  day  and 
night,  that  the  place  might  be  "as  a 
candlestick  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
His  Blessed  Mother." 

Two  things  there  were  about  the 
church  which  in  the  beginning  had  spe- 
cially drawn  St.  Francis  to  it.  When  the 
abbot  of  Monte  Subasio,  on  handing  over 
the  Porziuncola  for  the  use  of  the  friars, 
i-Apresscd  his  wish  that  the  church  should 
l>e  regarded  as  "the  head  of  all  your 
places,"  Francis,  says  the  chronicler,  was 
greatly  pleased,  "most  of  all  because  the 
name  of  the  church  was  that  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  also  because  it  was 
such  a  poor  little  church."  Now,  in 


the  devotion  of  St.  Francis,  the  linking 
together  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  his 
ideal  Lady  Poverty  is  a  noticeable  fact. 
It  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  Porziuncola  Chapel;  at  any  rate,  in 
after  life  it  was  in  the  person  of  Our  Lady 
that  he  saw  the  virtues  of  the  life  of 
poverty;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  poor 
little  church  which  bore  her  name  was, 
in  part  at  least,  a  reflection  of  the  knightly 
worship  in  which,  he  held  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  herself.  His  own  companions  be- 
lieved as  much.  The  church,  they  said, 
was  in  some  sort  a  prophecy  of  what  was 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  the  Friars 
Minor.  For  this  reason  Francis  loved  it; 
and  "because,  as  we  believe,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that,  amongst  all  the 
churches  in  the  world,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  loves  that  church." 

It  was  thus  that  from  its  inception  the 
Franciscan  fraternity  was  cradled  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the 
Porziuncola  Chapel  became  to  the  friars 
the  symbol  of  their  fealty  at  once  to  evan- 
gelical poverty  and  to  Our  Lady.  In  after 
years  that  devotion  was  to  blossom  forth 
in  their  championship  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  From  the  days  of  St.  Francis 
himself,  it  was  the  secret  of  that  high 
reverence  for  Christian  womanhood  which 
the  Franciscans,  amongst  others,  preached 
to  the  Mediaeval  world.  That  is  indeed 
one  —  and  not  the  least  —  of  the  good 
things  which  the  world  owes  to  the 
Church  of  the  Porziuncola.  Another  is 
the  gospel  of  evangelical  poverty,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  St.  Francis  learned  in 
his  watches  in  Our  Lady's  sanctuary.  A 
third  is  the  great  Indulgence  which,  at' 
the  petition  of  St.  Francis,  the  Holy  See 
attached  to  this  wayside  chapel  at  a  time 
when  the  greater  indulgences  were  a  rare 
privilege.  It,  too,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
spirit  which  grew  up  and  was  fostered 
at  the  Porziuncola,— -the  spirit  of  Christ's 
redeeming  love  for  the  world. 

One   who  perhaps  had  gained  his  rev- 
erence for  the  church  of  St.  Francis'  chief 
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affection  from  the  saint's  own  com- 
panions—  if  indeed  he  was  not  himself 
a  companion  of  the  saint  — thus  sang 
its  glory: 

Holy  of   Holies  is  this  place  of  places, 
Meetly  held  worthy  of  surpassing  honour! 
Happy  thereof  the  surname,  "of  the  Angels"; 
Happier  yet  the  name,   "The  Blessed  Mary." 
Now,  a  true  omen  the  third  name  conferreth, 
"The  Little  Portion"  on  the  Little  Brethren, 
Here  where  by  night  a  presence  of  the  angels    ^ 
Singing  sweet  hymns  illumineth  the  watches. 
Fallen  it  lay  when  Francis  did  upraise  it. 
Of  the  three  churches  his  own  hand  rebuilded, 
Choosing  this  one  wherein  to  don  the  sackcloth, 
Binding  the  flesh  in  letters  to  the  spirit. 
Here  in  this  holy  precinct  was  begotten 
Erstwhile  our  Order  of  the  Brethren  Minor; 
Here  shall  be  found  that  throng  of  saints  forever 
Whilst  they  still  take  ensample  of  their  father. 
First  to  be  shorn  as  vowed  to  Christ,  her  Lover, 
Clara  did  here  forsake  the  world  to  find  Him. 
Thus  of  brethren  and  of  sisters  in  this  place  the 

mother, 

Bringing  back  Christ  to  men  through  their  en- 
deavour.* 

II. 

Seven  hundred  years  have  now  passed 
since     St.  Francis     obtained     from     Pope 
Honorius    III.    the    grant    of    the    great 
Indulgence   which   was   to   be   one   of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  Porziuncola.    But  for 
the  European  war,  the  event  would  have 
been   celebrated    this   year   with   befitting 
solemnity  in  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
degli    Angeli.    which    enshrines    the    Por- 
ziuncola   Church.      The    war    will    make 
impossible  the  pilgrimages  which  were  to 
have  taken  place.    Yet  the  indulgence  will 
not  be  forgotten.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  will 
be  the  more  earnestly  sought  for  because 
of     the     tragic     circumstance     which     is 
desolating    Europe.     For,    as    it   happens, 
the   Porziuncola   Indulgence   is   no   longer 
exclusively  attached  to  the  parent  church 
of  the  Franciscan  Order.    The  charity  of 
the  Church  has  long  since  extended  it  to 
all    Franciscan    churches;     and    in    recent 
years   a   further   concession    of    the    Holy 
See   has   made   it   possible   for   the   whole 

*  I  have  followed  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans'  excel- 
lent translation,  except  for  the  penultimate 
line,  where  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
sequence. 


Catholic   world   to  benefit  by   the  simple 
faith  of  St.  Francis. 

Like  most  things  which  belong  to    the 
early  days  of  the  Franciscan   Order,   the 
story  of  the  great  Indulgence  is  a  romance 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.    For  one  thing,  the 
grant  of  the  Indulgence  does  not  seem  to 
have    been    embodied    in    a    Papal    Bull, 
though   the   Roman   Court   of   the   period 
was  well  served  by  its  notaries;    yet  the 
Holy  See  has  never  doubted  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Indulgence.     Again,  none  of 
the    earliest    official    biographers    of    St. 
Francis  have  made  mention  of  the  Indul- 
gence   in    their   frequent    eulogies    of    the 
Porziuncola    Church;    yet    it    is    known 
that  pilgrims  went  to  Assisi  to  gain  the 
Indulgence  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  its  authenticity.    In  fact,  the 
first   written    documents  —  so    far    as    we 
know  — which    record    the    story    of    the 
Indulgence  were  penned  about  fifty  years 
after  the  saint's  death,   at    a  time   when 
a  concerted  attempt  was  being  made  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Indulgence, 
and  to  deprive  the  Porziuncola  Church  of 
the    glory    with     which     the     Indulgence 
invested  it. 

Yet  two  things  are  to  be  remembered: 
the  first,  that  these  documents  record  the 
witness  of  men  who  were  intimate  friends 
of   St.  Francis    and   his   companions     and 
of    one    who    swore    that    he    had    been 
present   at   the   first  promulgation   of  the 
Indulgence;     the    second,    that    the    Holy 
See  would  not  have  recognized  the  Indul- 
gence   had    there    been    any    real    doubt 
about   its   existence.     It   was   not   a  time 
when  the  Holy  See  easily  granted  indul- 
gences of  that  sort  to  churches;    and  even 
amongst    the    Franciscans    there    was    a 
considerable  party  who  would  have  been 
glad  had  the  Porziuncola  Indulgence  been 
declared  unauthentic,  and  the  pilgrimages 
to  the   Porziuncola  been   diverted  to  the 
Basilica  of  San  Francesco,  where  the  body 
of  St.  Francis  is  buried.    The  attitude  of 
the    Holy    See    proves    how    strong    must 
have  been  the  tradition  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  Indulgence. 
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The  reason  which  may  have  induced 
the  earliest  official  chioniclers  to  maintain 
silence  will  be  set  forth  further  on.  First 
we  will  take  the  story  of  the  Indulgence 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  diploma  of 
Theobald,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  runs  as  follows: 

'''When  the  blessed  Francis  was  dwelling 
at  St.  Mary  of  the  Porziuncola,  one  night 
it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord  that 
he  should  go  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the 
Lord  Pope  Honorius,  who  at  the  time 
was  in  Perugia,  and  that  he  should 
petition  for  an  indulgence  for  the  same 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Porziuncola 
which  he  had  restored.  In  the  morning 
he  rose  up  and  called  Brother  Masseo  of 
Murignano,  his  companion,  who  was 
together  with  him,  and  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Lord  Pope  and  said: 
'Holy  Father,  but  a  short  while  back  I 
repaired  for  you  a  church  to  the  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ.  I  beseech 
your  Holiness  to  place  there  an  indulgence 
without  almsgiving.'  The  Pope  replied 
that  this  could  not  well  be  done,  since 
when  one  seeks  an  indulgence  it  behoves 
that  he  should  merit  it  by  extending  a 
helping  hand.  'Nevertheless,'  he  said, 
'tell  me  how  much  of  an  indulgence  I 
may  place  there,  and  for  how  many  years 
you  would  have  it.'  To  whom  St.  Francis' 
replied :  '  Holy  Father,  may  it  please  your 
Holiness  to  give  not  years,  but  souls.' 

"The  Pope  said:  'In  what  manner  do 
you  wish  to  have  souls?'  The  blessed 
Francis  replied:  'Holy  Father,  I  wish  if 
it  mny  pic  ;IM  your  Holiness  that  all  who 
shall  come  to  this  church,  confessed  and 
'•ontrite,  and  absolved,  as  is  required,  by 
a  priest,  that  Ihey  may  be  released  from 
punishment  and  guilt,  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  from  the  day  of  their  baptism 
until  the  hour  of  their  entering  this 
church."  The-  I.ord  Pope  replied:  'Franc-is, 
it  is  much  that  you  ask;  nor  is  it  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Court  to  grant 
such  an  indulgence."  The  blessed  Francis 
r<  plied:  'My  Lord,  my  asking  is  not 
from  myself,  but  from  Him  who  sent  me, 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Then  the  Pope 
straightway  exclaimed  three  times:  'My 
pleasure  is  that  you  may  have  it!" 

"But  the  Lord  Cardinals  who  were 
present,  said:  'Behold,  Lord,  if  you 
grant  such  an  indulgence  to  this  place  you 
will  destroy  the  indulgence  of  the  Crusade ; 
and,  moreover,  the  indulgence  of  the 
Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  will  be 
brought  to  nothing  and  esteemed  as 
nothing."  The  Lord  Pope  replied:  'We 
have  given  and  granted  it  to  him:  we 
can  not,  nor  is  it  befitting  to,  annul  what 
is  done."  But  we  may  modify  it  so  that 
it  shall  extend  only  to  one  natural  day." 
Then  he  called  St.  Francis  and  said  to 
him:  'Behold,  from  now  we  grant  that 
whosoever  shall  come  and  enter  the 
aforesaid  church,  being  well  confessed 
and  contrite,  shall  be  absolved  from  pun- 
ishment and  guilt;  and  we  will  that 
this  shall  hold  good  each  year  forever, 
but  only  for  a  natural  day — from  first 
Vespers,  the  night  being  included,  until 
Vespers  of  the  following  day."  * 

"Then  the  .  blessed  Francis,  having 
bowed  his  head,  was  going  forth  from  the 
palace;  but  the  Pope,  seeing  that  he  was 
going,  called  him  and  said:  'O  simple  one, 
whither  goest  thou?  What  are  you  taking 
with  you  to  testify  to  this  Indulgence?" 
And  the  blessed  Francis  replied:  'Your 
word  alone  is  sufficient  for  me.  If  it  is 
the  work  of  God,  it  is  for  Himself  to  make 
manifest  His  own  work.  Concerning  this 
Indulgence  I  wish  for  no  other  document 
than  this:  let  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
be  the  writing  [carta],  and  Christ,  .  the 
notary;  and  let  the  angels  be  the  wit- 
66.'  And  when  he  had  departed  from 
Perugia  and  was  returning  to  Assisi,  he 
rested  for  a  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
journey  in  a  place  called  Colic,  where 
there  was  a  leper  hospital;  and  there  he 
slept.  And  when  he  awakened  and  had 
prayed,  he  called  his  companion  and  said 
to  him:  'Brother  Masseo,  I  tell  thee  on 

*  The  Indulgence  was  eventually  fixed  for 
August  2.  the  day  on  which  the  church  was 
consecrated 
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the  part  of  God  that  this  Indulgence  which 
has  been  granted  me  through  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  is  confirmed  in  heaven.'" 

Now,  Bishop  Theobald's  narrative  is 
based,  as  he  himself  says,  upon  the  attes- 
tations made  about  1275,  by  men  who  had 
the  story  from  St.  Francis'  own  compan- 
ions. But  together  with  these  witnesses 
was  another,  one  Pietro  Lalfani,  a  notable 
citizen  of  Assisi,  who  swore  that  he  had 
been  present  at  the  Porziuncola  when  St. 
Francis,  in  the  presence  of  seven  bishops, 
promulgated  the  Indulgence.* 

But  the  question  yet  remains  to  be 
answered:  how  account  for  the  silence 
of  the  biographers  of  St.  Francis  concern- 
ing this  privilege,  —  a  privilege  at  that 
time  unique  in  its  character?  For  it  put 
the  little  Church  of  the  Porziuncola  upon 
some  sort  of  equality  with  the  Holy  Places 
of  Christendom,  and  with  this  advantage 
to  the  faithful,  that  at  the  Porziuncola 
the  only  condition  required  to  gain  the 
Indulgence  was  that  a  man  "be  well  con- 
fessed and  contrite" ;  whereas  at  the  Holy 
Places  a  man  must  needs  also  give  an 
alms.  The  main  reason  for  the  silence  is 
indicated  in  Bishop  Theobald's  narrative. 
The  grant  of  the  Indulgence  had  aroused 
a  widespread  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many  who  thought  it  prejudicial  to  the 
more  ancient  shrines;  and,  to  avoid  dis- 
sensions, the  friars  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  advertise  the  fact  of  the  Indulgence. 
vSo  for  half  a  century  the  Indulgence  was 
kept  as  a  more  or  less  hidden  treasure, 
known  to  the  Franciscans  and  the  people 
of  Assisi,  but  purposely  not  promulgated 
far  and  wide.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
fierceness  of  the  opposition,  fanned  by 
local  jealousies,  drew  forth  the  sworn 
attestations  which  were  made  about  1275. 
The  question  became  widely  taken  up 
and  debated,  with  the  result  that  men's 
attention  was  called  to  the  Indulgence, 


*  Bishop  Theobald's  diploma,  together  with 
the  sworn  attestations  upon  which  it  is  based, 
is  published  by  M.  Paul  Sabatier  in  his  edition 
of  Bartholi's  "Tractatus  de  Indulgentia  S. 
Maria?  de  Portiuncula."  (Paris,  1900.) 


and  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Porziun- 
cola swelled  more  and  more  in  numbers. 
Francis'  simple  faith  that  God  would  take 
care  of  His  own  work  was  thus  justified. 

In  earlier  days  the  Porziuncola  Indul- 
gence was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
"Indulgence  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels," 
sometimes  more  directly  as  the  "Indul- 
gence of  the  Mother  of  God";  just  as 
the  indulgence  attached  to  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  known  as  the 
"Indulgence  of  the  Apostles."  Undoubt- 
edly, by  those  who  loved  the  Porziuncola 
as  St.  Francis  loved  it,  as  "the  dwelling- 
place  of  Christ  and  His  Virgin  Mother," 
the  Indulgence  was  regarded  as  a  new 
glory  of  Our  Lady  bestowed  upon  her 
because  of  her  compassion  for  the  world. 
Almost  all  the  legends  connected  with 
its  origin  thus  ascribe  it  to  Our  Lord's 
desire  to  honor  His  Blessed  Mother. 

Thus  one  tells  how,  after  St.  Francis 
had  obtained  the  Indulgence  from  Pope 
Honorius  at  Perugia,  but  whilst  the  day 
for  the  gaining  of  the  Indulgence  was  not 
yet  fixed,  Christ,  accompanied  by  Our 
Lady  and  a  multitude  of  angels,  again 
appeared  to  him  and  upbraided  him, 
saying:  "Francis,  why  do  you  not  give 
to  My  Mother  the  gifts  which  you  ought 
to  give?"  Then  the  blessed  Francis,  under- 
standing that  by  these  gifts  were  meant 
the  souls  which  were  to  be  paved  through 
the  said  Indulgence,  spoke  and  replied: 
"Our  most  holy  Father,  Ruler  of  heaven 
and  earth,  deign  in  Thy  great  mercy  to 
determine  the  day,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give  them  to  her;  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin,  Thy  Mother,  the  advocate  of  the 
human  race,  helping  me  in  the  matter." 
According  to  the  legend,  Our  Lord  named 
the  day  following  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains;  "and  a  great  choir  of  angels  rose 
up  and  sang:  Te  Deum  laudamus."  This 
much  at  least  is  authentic:  that  the 
Indulgence,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
narrated  the  legend,  was  Christ's  gift  to 
His  Blessed  Mother,  that  she  might  be 
dowered  with  the  glory  of  souls  saved 
through  her  intercession. 
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BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


V. 

WANT  you  to  tell  them  for  me." 
There  was  silence  in  the  room 
for  several  minutes  after  these 
words  had  startled  Jimmy  more 
than  he  cared  to  confess.  Then 
he  said: 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  come 
here  —  that  you  have  left  Mrs.  Adair 
without  any  explanation  either  to  her  or 
to  Mr.  Mallory?" 

"It  is  exactly  what  I  have  done," 
she  answered.  "I  fled  without  a  word, 
because  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  I 
could  fly.  I  know  my  own  weakness  and 
cowardice:  I  knew  that  if  I  stayed  I 
should  never  speak.  I  am — I  mean  I  was 
to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks,  you  know. 
If  I  had  stayed,  the  marriage  would  have 
gone  on,  and  I  should  have  bound  myself 
to  live  a  lie  as  long  as  I  lived  at  all." 

"I  don't  see  why  that  should  have  fol- 
lowed," Jimmy  said,  the  consternation 
which  he  felt  plainly  written  on  his  face, 
and  in  his  wide  blue  eyes. 

"Don't  you?"  she  returned.  "Then  it- 
is  because  you  know  nothing  of  Gerald 
Mullory.  His  standards  are  higher  than 
e  of  any  one  I  have  ever  known, 
and  are  absolutely  inflexible.  He  would 
never  forgive  deception;  and  therefore 
to  confess  it  in  the  future  would  have 
been  imp.)-,  ible.  Besides,  I  should  have 
done  him  a  great  wrong  in  letting  him 
marry  an  impostor — 

"Sibyl,"  said  Jimmy,  sternly,  "I  will 
not  allow  you  to  speak  of  yourself  by 
such  a  name." 

"But  it  is  my  true  name,"  she  insisted. 
"I  have  been  nothing  else  than  an 
impostor  since  the  day  I  found  and  read 
that  letter  three  months  ago  in  Paris. 
As  an  impostor  I  have  taken  not  only 
material  things-  money,  jewels,  gifts  of 
all  kinds,  social  position,  ease  and  pleas- 


ure,— but  the  love  and  affection  which 
were  given,  not  to  me,  the  child  of 
humble,  unknown  people,  but  to  Helen 
Adair's  daughter,  who  does  not  exist.  Ah, 
you  don't  know  how  often  I  have  felt 
myself  a  thief,  and  worse  than  a  thief!" 

"I  know  how  you  have  suffered,"  he 
said.  "Every  word  you  utter  tells  me 
that." 

"Suffered!"  she  echoed.  "I  can  give 
you  no  idea  of  what  I  have  suffered.  It 
has  been  one  long  agony;  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  in  that  agony  my  soul  has 
been  born.  Perhaps  I  should  never  have 
found  my  soul  if  it  were  not  for  this 
suffering — if  I  had  not  had  a  taste  of  what 
it  is  to  take  evil  for  one's  good,  and 
to  live  in  falsehood.  Do  you  remember 
how,  when  you  came  to  me  in  this  room 
with  the  advertisement  which  was  to 
change  my  life,  I  told  you  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  commit  suicide  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  conditions  which 
I  abhorred?  Yes"  (as  he  nodded),  "of 
course  you  do.  And  no  doubt  you  remem- 
ber also  how  you  told  me  that  if  I  had 
carried  my  resolution  into  effect,  I  would 
probably  have  found  myself  in  conditions 
much  worse  than  those  I  felt  to  be  so 
intolerable.  I  didn't  believe  it  then,  — 
I  didn't  believe  anything  could  be  worse 
than  the  poverty  I  hated  so  desperately. 
But  I  know  now  that  an  unquiet  con- 
science is  far  worse.  And  so  I  have  come 
back  to  the  place  that  I  was  ready  to 
kill  myself  to  escape  from,  as  to  a 
sanctuary,  a  refuge  from  struggle  and 
pain  which  had  become  unendurable.  The 
very  poverty  and  bareness"  (she  glanced 
around  as  she  spoke)  "are  welcome  in 
contrast  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  I  have 
dishonestly  enjoyed.  Doesn't  that  tell 
you  what  I  have  gone  through?'" 

sit  does,"  Jimmy  answered;  "but  I 
should  like  for  you  to  tell  me  something 
else.  You  wrote  to  me  before  you  went 
away  that  you  were  preparing  to  enter 
the  Church:  have  you  ever  done  so?" 

"  I  wonder  that  you  should  ask  me 
such  a  question  as  that,"  she  said.  "You 
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ought  to  know  the  answer.  I  have  never 
entered  the  Church.  How  could  I  when  I 
was  living  a  life  of  imposture?" 

"But  how  did  you  account  for  not 
doing  so?" 

"Oh,  I  pretended  that  I  had  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  the  faith!  And,  without 
pretence,  I  really  had.  They  came 
in  battalions,  —  doubts  of  all  kinds : 
memories  of  things  my  father  had  said, 
of  other  things  I  had  read  in  his  books, 
and  gathered  from  many  sources.  And 
yet,  underneath  all  this,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  true,  and  that  my  soul 
longed  for  what  faith  alone  could  give. 
Neither  Mrs.  Adair  nor  Gerald  pressed 
the  subject  on  me,  but  I  could  see  that 
my  changed  attitude  disappointed  and 
puzzled  them.  They  could  not  understand 
my  sudden  volte-face,  and  I  could  offer 
no  convincing  explanation  of  it.  So  things 
went  on,  growing  steadily  worse  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  my  marriage.  The 
hearts  of  both  were  set  on  a  Catholic 
marriage,  and  I  knew  that  that  was 
impossible  for  me.  O  Jimmy,  do  I  make 
you  undertstand  how  terrible  it  all  has 
been?  Do  you  realize,  in  the  first  place, 
the  force  of  the  temptation  to  be  silent 
and  take  what  was  given  to  me?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  that  I  realize 
it  fully.  It  was  a  hard  trial." 

"And  what  made  it  hardest  was  not  the 
wealth  involved,  much  as  that  meant  to 
me,"  she  went  on,  "but  their  love  for  me, 
and  mine  for  them.  Mrs.  Adair  was  so 
happy  in  having  me  to  care  for;  and 
Gerald — ah,  I  can't  talk  of  what  I  was 
to  Gerald,  or  he  to  me!  But  the  better 
I  knew  him,  the  more  I  loved  him,  the 
clearer  1  saw  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would 
be  to  deceive  him  in  a  final  way  —  to 
become  his  wife  when  I  wasn't  the  person 
whom  he  thought  he  was  marrying,  and 
to  live  a  lie  beside  him.  At  last  I  knew 
that  I  couldn't  do  it;  the  burden  of 
deception  became  unbearable,  but  still  I 
had  not  the  strength  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  devil- -oh,  yes,  I  believe  in  the  devil 
now!  —  kept  suggesting  that  it  wasn't 


necessary  to  tell  it,  that  the  kind  as  well 
as  the  wise  thing  would  be  to  let  them 
remain  undisturbed  in  a  belief  which  made 
them  happy.  '  It's  not  as  if  you  were 
wronging  anybody  else,'  he  would  say. 
'There  is  no  one  who  has  a  right  to 
the  place  you  have  taken:  you  will  only 
cause  pain  and  sorrow  by  telling  what 
should  remain  concealed.' 

"There  were  times  when  this  seemed 
altogether  plausible;  but  again,  when  I 
was  with  Gerald,  I  felt  myself  too  false 
and  vile  to  live;  and  I  knew  that  his 
scorn  would  scorch  me  like  fire  if  he 
learned  the  truth.  Well,  finally  I  said  to 
myself:  'I  will  go  away, — I  will  return 
to  the  place  from  which  I  came,  and  I 
will  send  for  Jimmy  and  ask  him  to  help 
me  do  what  is  right.'"  She  paused  and 
looked  at  him  a  little  wildly.  "If  I  hadn't 
had  the  thought  of  you  to  sustain  me,  if 
I  hadn't  known  that  you  would  come 
when  I  called  you,  and  that  you  would 
understand,  and  not  despise  me  too 
much,"  she  said,  "I  think  that  the  end 
might  have  been  what  came  so  near  at 
the  beginning." 

"Never!"  he  said.  '"Faith  has  come  to 
you  since  then,  and  taught  you  better 
than  that." 

"Yes,"  she  acknowledged,  "faith  has 
come  to  me,  and  made  impossible  many 
things  which  might  have  been  possible 
enough  if  I  had  retained  my  old  unbelief. 
But  for  the  fear  of  God,  I  might  have 
quieted  my  conscience  and  profited  by 
imposture  to  the  end.  You  see,  I  could 
not  put  the  thought  of  religion  out  of  my 
mind,  however  hard  I  tried  to  do  so.  It 
was  before  my  eyes  all  the  time  in  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated; 
and  what  I  had  learned  of  laws,  and 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  could  not 
be  forgotten.  The  desire  to  enter  the 
Church  possessed  me  like  a  passion;  but 
I  knew  that  there  was  an  immovable 
obstacle  in  the  confession  of  wrongdoing 
I  would  have  to  make  at  the  threshold, 
and  that  not  until  I  had  stripped  myself 
of  all  which  made  life  worth  having — 
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wealth,  case,  affection  and  love — could  I 
cross  that  threshold.  Well,  I  have  stripped 
myself  very  completely;  and  in  the 
midst  of  loss  there  is  the  gain  that  I  can 
cross  the  threshold  at  last." 

"God  be  thanked  for  that!"  said  Jimmy, 
fervently.  "And  now  if  Mrs.  Adair  does 
not  know  where  you  are,  she  must  be 
very  anxious.  Had  I  not  better  go  to  her 
at  once?" 

"She  is  not  anxious,"  Sibyl  explained, 
"because,  although  I  wrote  to  you 
yesterday,  I  did  not  come  here  until  this 
morning;  and  I  left  a  message  for  her — 
she  seldom  sees  any  one  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day — which  will  make  her  suppose 
that  I  am  with  the  dressmakers,  or  other 
people  of  the  kind,  with  whom  I  have 
lately  had  many  appointments.  What  she 
has  to  be  told  will  be  a  terrible  shock  to 
her,  and  I  therefore  wish  her  to  hear  it 
in  the  most  careful  and  considerate  manner. 
Only  one  person  can  tell  her  as  it  sheuld 
be  told,  and  that  is  Gerald  Mallory. 
So -it  is  to  him  you  must  go." 

"And  you  left  no  word  to  prepare 
him?"  Jimmy  asked,  in  a  tone  which 
betrayed  how  little  liking  he  had  for  the 
task  thrust  upon  him.  "Does  he  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  he  is  to  hear?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  she  replied.  "I 
tried  to  write  to  him,  but  I  could  not. 
So  the  service-  the  great  service  winch 
:i  asking  of  you  is  to  tell  him  the 
Story  i  have  told  yon.  Extenuate  nothing, 
and  don't  plead  for  or  attempt  to  excuse 
me.  It  would  be,  I  am  sure,  quite  useless." 

"I  should  not  think  of  pleading  for 
you,"  Jimmy  assured  her.  "But  why  do 
you  think  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  and  allow  for  the  greatness  of 
tin-  temptation  with  which  you  have  had  to 
struggle  as well  as  I  can?" 

"  Hecaiise  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  you," 
she  answered.  "  I  could  not  be  afraid  to 
'(•11  you  anything;  for  I  know  that, 
however  much  you  disapproved,  you 
would  IK-  kind  and  tolerant  and  forgiving. 
But  Gerald  Mallory  is  different.  There 
is  in  him  a  strain  of  sternness  which  I 


have  always  felt;  and  for  cowardice  and 
dishonesty  such  as  mine  he  will  have  no 
tolerance  and  no  forgiveness.  Therefore 
do  not  make  any  plea  for  me.  Simply 
tell  the  story  as  I  have  told  it  to  you. 
To  render  it  easier,  I  will  give  you  my 
father's  letter,  which  you  will  show  to 
him.  Ask  him  to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Adair 
when  he  tells  her  the  truth,  and  to  believe 
that  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  the  deception 
I  have  practised  upon  them.  Make  it 
quite  plain  that  I  do  not  expect  this 
deception  to  be  pardoned,  and  that  I 
do  not  look  for  any  word  or  sign  from 
either  of  them— and — and  that  is  all,  I 
think.  Go  now,  Jimmy,  burn  my  bridges 
behind  me;  and  when  you  come  back, 
we  will  talk  of  what  I  am  to  do  with  the 
life  I  can't  throw  away.  At  present  I 
have  just  two  things  to  do — to  enter  the 
Church  and  to  find  work.  And  I  know 
you  will  help  me  in  both." 

"With   all  my  heart  and  strength,"  he 
told  her. 

And  it  was  not  altogether  strange  that 
the  heart  which  Jimmy  thus  pledged  to 
Sibyl's  service  felt  irrepressibly  elated 
when  he  left  her,  although  this  was  not 
for  lack  of  realizing  the  painfulness  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  revelation  he  was 
appointed  to  make.  But  no  thought  of 
Mrs.  Adair  and  Gerald  Mallory  could 
change  the  fact  that  the  girl  who  had  been 
lost  to  him  was  found  again ;  that  she  had 
not  only  entered  once  more,  as  by  a 
miracle,  into  his  life,  out  of  which  she 
seemed  to  have  gone  forever,  but  that 
she  had  turned  to  him — to  him,  Jimmy 
Byrne,  rather  than  to  the  man  she  was 
engaged  to  marry — -for  comprehension  and 
help  in  her  hour  of  difficulty  and  distn 
This  in  itself  was  enough  to  make  his 
heart  light.  But  he  had  also  the  higher 
JO)  of  knowing  that  she  had  come  victorious 
out  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  strongest 
forces  of  earth — the  wealth  for  which  men 
and  women  sell  their  souls,  and  the  love 
which  carries  all  things  before  it — wen 
arrayed  against  her.  That  the  struggle 
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had  been  long,  the  temptation  terrible, 
only  made  the  final  victory  more  signifi- 
cant and  complete;  and  as  he  went  his 
way  to  fulfil  the  service  she  had  asked  of 
him,  dreams  of  the  future  were  rising 
before  his  mental  vision  such  as  he  had 
never  thought  to  dream  again. 

It  was  in  the  handsomely  appointed 
office  of  the  legal  firm,  "Mallory,  Hart, 
&  Mallory,"  that  he  presently  found 
himself,  asking  for  the  junior  member; 
and  was,  after  a  brief  delay,  shown  into 
the  private  room,  where  Gerald  Mallory 
rose  to  greet  him  from  beside  a  desk  which 
was  littered  with  papers  that  looked  rather 
more  literary  than  legal. 

"Mr.  Byrne,"  he  said  cordially,  "I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you.  What  can  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you?" 

"All  that  you  can  do  for  me,  Mr. 
Mallory,  is  to  give  me  a  little  of  your 
time  and  attention,"  Jimmy  replied,  feeling 
suddenly  extremely  sorry  for  this  hand- 
some, prosperous,  evidently  happy  man 
to  whom  fate,  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, was  about  to  deal  such  a  blow. 

"They  are  both  at  your  service," 
Gerald  Mallory  answered  courteously,  as 
he  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  himself 
sat  down  again  beside  his  desk. 

But  it  was  harder  than  Jimmy  had 
thought  to  begin,  with  the  clean-cut  face 
turned  toward  him,  and  the  dark,  keen 
eyes  meeting  his  own  expectantly;  and 
it  was  only  after  a  pause  which  began  to 
grow  embarrassing  that  he  finally  said 
hastily : 

"I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Mallory,  that  when  one  has  a  painful 
communication  to  make,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  And  so  I  may  tell  you 
at  once  that  1  have  come  to  you  as  a 
messenger  from  Miss  Lesgard." 

"From  Miss  Lesgard!"  Gerald  Mallory's 
astonishment  was  reflected  in  his  face  as 
well  as  expressed  in  the  tone  with  which 
he  echoed  the  words.  "Why  should  Miss 
Lesgard  need  a  messenger  to  me — or, 
if  needing  one,  why  should  she  send  you?" 
he  inquired. 


"I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  surprised 
at  her  needing  a  messenger  at  all," 
Jimmy  answered.  "But  as  for  why  she 
should  send  me,  I  am  her  oldest  friend 
in  this  country;  she  knows  that  there 
is  no  service  she  could  ask  of  me  that  I 
would  not  be  glad  to  render;  and  she  also 
knows"  (the  speaker's  tone  grew  signifi- 
cant here)  "that,  whatever  she  had  done, 
she  need  fear  no  harsh  judgment  from  me. 
Therefore,  having  a  difficult  and  humili- 
ating confession  of  wrongdoing  to  make, 
she  has  asked  me  to  bring  this  confession 
to  you,  whom  she  feels  she-  has  greatly 
wronged." 

Gerald  Mallory  had  by  this  time  grown 
very  pale,  but  he  still  maintained  com- 
posure as  he  said  sharply: 

"If  you  have  a  message  to  deliver,  be 
good  enough  to  speak  plainly.  In  what 
manner  has  she  wronged  me?" 

"She  has  wronged  you  by  a  deception 
maintained  for  some  time  past,"  Jimmy 
replied.  "She  discovered  in'Paris  that  she 
is  not  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Adair, 
but  a  different  person  altogether." 

"What!"  Mallory's  composure  was 
shattered  now  as  by,  a  bomb.  "If  she  is 
not  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Adair, 
who  is  she?" 

Jimmy  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter 
of  Edward  Lesgard,  which  Sibyl  had 
given  him,  and,  leaning  forward,  handed 
it  to  the  other. 

"That  will  tell  you  who  she  is,"  he 
said,  "as  it  told  her  when  she  found  it 
among  the  papers  of  the  man  who  wrote 
and  left  it  behind  him,  because  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  tell  her  the  truth 
while  he  lived." 

(Conclusion   next  week.) 


HAPPINESS  is  a  sunbeam  which  may 
pass  through  a  thousand  bosoms  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  original  ray;  nay, 
when  it  strikes  on  a  kindred  heart,  like 
the  converged  light  on  a  mirror,  it  reflects 
itself  with  redoubled  brightness.  Happi- 
ness is  not  perfected  till  it  is  shared. 

Porter. 
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'Many  Meadows  Lie  Desolate." 


BY  MARY  H.  KENNEDY. 


n"HK  youth  who  die,  they  unflerstand,  I  know; 
But  all  young  greening  things  that  can  not 

grow 

And  lift  their  faces  to  the  summer  sun, 
Must  wonder  why  their  little  power  is  done. 
Their  fragrant  hearts,  T  love  to  think,  still  beat; 
And  far  below  the  crushing,  trampling  feet 
Which  dig  so   desolate  a  meadow  grave, 
They  hear  the  call  of  summer  wind  and  wave, — 
Of  summer  wind  and  wave  and  summer  skies; 
They  feel  the  touch  of  friendly  butterflies, 
The  driving  dust,  and  then,  heads  up  again. 
The  welcome  blessing  of  tl.e  silver  rain: 
Past  morns  they  dream,  the  lark's  cry  of  delight, 
Noon's  yellow  heat,  'and  velvet  shades  of  night; 
The  sound  of  thunder  out  beyond  the  hill; 
The  aftermath  of  tempest,  sweet  and  still. 
Such  sleep  is  theirs.    Men  rise  from  out  the  sod: 
The  flowers  remain,  so  let  them  dream,  dear  God! 


Mother  de  la  Fare. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 

V. — LAST  TRIALS. 

If  OTHER  DE  LA  FARE  went 
to  Avignon  where  fresh  trials 
awaited  her.  The  first  was  of  an 
intangible  and  yet  very  real  and 
terrible  nature.  The  powers  of  darkness 
began  to  infect  the  house,  appearing  to 
the  poor  vSisters  in  the  most  terrifying 
forms,  and  making  their  existence  hideous 
through  incessant  fear  and  horror.  The 
holy  superior  was  not  spared.  She  resorted 
tf>  prayer,  fasting  and  austerities.  After 
this  it  was  sufficient  for  her  children  to 
come  to  her,  and,  by  making  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  over  them,  she  would  restore 
peace  and  confidence  to  their  souls. 
Innumerable  holy-water  fonts  in  the 
monastery  at  Avignon  are  still  in  place, 
mementos  of  that  appalling  visitation. 

This  scourge  was  scarcely  over  when  a 
new   order   of   vexations   came    to   Mother 


de  la  Fare  from  another  source.  This 
time  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (reconciled 
to  Rome,  though  he  had  taken  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution),  who  was  her  lawful 
superior,  began  to  wish  to  tamper  with 
the  Rule,  to  modernize  it,  and  to  abolish 
the  Sisters'  solemn  vows.  Mother  de  la 
Fare  had  the  most  profound  veneration 
for  ecclesiastics  and  prelates;  but  her 
Rule  had  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  she  herself  was  answerable  to 
God  for  its  observance.  She  was  cast  into 
the  most  terrible  doubt  and  anxiety  of 
mind.  It  was  true  she  had  sacrificed 
certain  material  things — -the  white  veil, 
the  scapular, — but  she  held  intact  the 
Rule  and  Constitutions.  She  was  holding 
them  for  God, — -for  God  in  the  Eucharist, 
to  whom  they  belonged;  and  for  the 
future,  which  is  His.  The  bishop  was 
known  to  have  Jansenistic  tendencies; 
but  on  Mother  de  la  Fare's  side  were  the 
vicar  general  and  other  venerable  eccle- 
siastics. Guided  by  their  wise  advice* 
she  met  the  bishop  with  firmness,  yet  with 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  charge 
and  sacred  office.  The  battle  waged  many 
a  day,  but  Mother  de  la  Fare  came  out 
of  it  at  length  with  the  hallowed  deposit 
of  the  Order  untouched.  What  she  had 
suffered  in  the  conflict  was  known  only 
to  Heaven  and  to  herself. 

This  mental  agony  of  being  at  war  with 
her  superior,  and  one  so  revered  and  sacred 
in  her  eyes,  coming  after  so  many  other 
trials  and  difficulties,  reduced  her  to  ex- 
tremity. She  fell  seriously  ill,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  care  lavished  upon  her,  grew 
steadily  and  irrevocably  worse.  Only  then 
did  the  Sisters  seem  to  realize  fully  what 
they  were  about  to  lose.  They  began  to 
storm  Heaven  with  prayer;  and,  as  she 
still  continued  to  sink,  they  made  a  vow 
to  God  that  if  He  would  spare  her  they 
would,  casting  aside  all  pusillanimity  and 
human  fears,  don  the  full  habit  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  again.  The  Mother 
began  to  recover  immediately  and  to 
regain  strength  and  vigor  as  by  a  miracle. 
The  full  habit  was  resumed;  and,  dropping 
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the  travesty  of  their  hyphened  name, 
the  Sisters  stood  forth  again  in  their 
single  and  simple  character  as  Sisters 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  consecrated 
to  the  incessant  adoration  of  the  most 
holy  Mystery  of  the  Altar,  and  holding 
all  other  ends  and  intents  secondary 
to  that. 

All  the  desires  of  Mother  de  la  Fare's 
heart  were  thus  fulfilled.  The  God  of  the 
Eucharist  had  been  her  faith,  her  hope, 
her  love,  her  passionate  aspiration,  from 
the  angelic  days  of  her  First  Communion, 
throughout  her  whole  life,  to  the  latter 
days  when  she  would  give  Him  her  last 
feeble  hours  in  adoration  and  the  last 
tears  of  her  eyes. 

The  year  1814  was  dawning  upon  France. 
Napoleon  had  "eaten  of  the  Pope,"  as 
the  saying  goes  in  his  own  tongue,  "and 
must  die  of  it."  Contrary  to  all  human 
belief,  the  proscribed  royal  family  were 
able  to  return;  and  with  Louis  XVIII. 
came  the  other  princes  and  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.  After  a  brief  reappearance 
of  Napoleon  on  the  scene,  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  firmly  established  and 
the  Bishop  of  Nancy  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  The  day  came  when  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  travelling  through 
the  South,  desired  to  pay  her  late  chaplain 
the  compliment  of  visiting  his  sister  in 
her  convent.  There  was  a  pretty  ceremony 
of  flowers  offered  to  the  royal  lady,  and 
of  pupils  kissing  her  hand;  but  most 
significant  for  two  great  souls  was  the 
moment  in  which  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  superior  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Both  had  suffered  incred- 
ibly, and  the  Maker  of  human  lives 
and  of  vast  destinies  had  fitted  them 
to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with 
each  other. 

In  1817  Mother  de  la  Fare  saw  her' 
opportunity  to  make  a  new  foundation. 
The  community  of  Avignon  had  grown 
very  numerous,  and  the  neighboring  town 
of  Carpentras  was  full  of  empty,  unused 
convents.  That  of  the  Capuchins,  being 


somewhat  remote  and  having  good 
grounds,  seemed  particularly  desirable. 
True,  the  usual  problem  of  poverty  con- 
fronted the  foundress;  but  the  Sisters 
cried  out  in  generous  enthusiasm  that 
they  would  gladly  "eat  grey  bread  and 
herbs"  all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  if  a  new 
throne  could  be  set  up  for  Jesus  in  the 
Eucharist.  So  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  went  to  Carpentras. 

Marseilles,  established  by  the  venerable- 
founder  himself,  had  made  an  effort  to 
rise  after  the  Revolution;  but  only  two 
or  three  Sisters  remained,  sheltered  in  a 
private  house,  and  their  efforts  proved 
ineffectual.  The  ecclesiastical  superiors 
besought  Mother  de  la  Fare  to  undertake 
the  restoration  of  the  convent.  But  she 
found  the  house  '-'divided  against  itself"; 
and,  after  vain  labors  and  the  enduraitce 
of  many  slights  and  contradictions,  she 
withdrew.  Her  prediction  that  one  of  her 
daughters  would  do  later  what  she  could 
not  accomplish  at  the  time  was  exactly 
verified. 

Before  her,  one  of  the  expelled  religious 
of  that  same  house,  Sister  Fe'licite'  de 
Saint  Augustin  (who-  believed  she  owed 
her  vocation  to  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre, 
having  given  the  holy  mendicant  alms 
and  received  in  return  the  promise  of 
his  prayers),  had  endeavored  to  reopen 
the  Marseilles  foundation.  But,  failing, 
she  went  to  her  native  city,  Aix-,  and  made 
a  beginning  there  in  1807;  later  taking 
over  the  ex-convent  of  the  Minims,  with 
its  famous  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Seds,  a  well-known  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Here  the  adoration  of  the  Son  and  the 
veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mother  blended 
well  together.  It  was  from  this  spot  that, 
in  1859,  Sister  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin 
(Eugenie  de  la  Rochette,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Languedoc)  went  to  found  the  monastery 
of  Bernay  in  Normandy,  from  which  have 
sprung  again  the  houses  of  Hal,  Belgium; 
Newport,  England;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
in  our  own  time. 

The  day  of  Mother  de  la  Fare  was 
drawing  toward  evening.  Yet  she  prayed 
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incessantly  in  the  words  of  the  holy 
founder:  "O  my  Jesus,  grant  that  Thy 
Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  ex- 
tend over  all  the  world,  and  never  go 
astray!"  In  1823  she  lost  her  only  remain- 
ing sister,  the  Countess  de  la  Boutetiere, 
now  living  with  their  aged  mother;  and 
the  mourning  brought  the  son  and  brother 
among  them  for  the  last  time.  He  came 
as  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  having  been 
created  Cardinal  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1823, 
with  the  Roman  title  of  S.  Maria  in  Tras- 
pontina.  The  berretta  was  brought  him 
by  the  boy-prince,  Francesco  Massimo, 
"a  young  ecclesiastic  of  seventeen"  (name- 
sake of  that  other,  Francesco  Massimo, 
whom  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  the  historic 
Palace  of  the  Columns,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  had  called  back  for  one  hour  from 
the  dead);  and  it  was  Louis  XVIII.  who 
made  the  investiture,  according  to  the  cere- 
monial of  France;  afterwards  presenting 
the  Cardinal  in  full  robes  in  the  Grand 
Salon.  The  following  year,  as  though  he 
could  not  honor  the  prelate  enough,  the 
King  issued  the  following  ordinance: 
"Our  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  la 
Fart,  first  chaplain  of  our  beloved  niece, 
Madame,  Duchesse  d'Angoul£me,  is  named 
Minister  of  State  and  member  of  our 
Privy  Council." 

Yet  the  white-haired  Marquise  mkre, 
sitting  with  her  little  spinning  wheel  upon 
her  knees,  working,  always  working  "for 
tin-  poor  of  the  good  God,"  thought  she 
preferred  "the  black  habit  of  her  daughter 
the  nun  to  the  red  robe  of  her  son  the 
Cardinal."  The  Marquise  was  ninety- 
seven  when  death  overtook  her.  A  mere 
weakness  and  swooning,  the  last  Sacra- 
ments administered,  and  the  great  peace. 
Tin-  Cardinal,  writing  in  deep  grief 
to  his  "very  dear  Madeleine,"  sug- 
gested the  family  vault  of  the  ancestral 
castle  of  Venejau  as  the  proper  resting 
place  for  their  beloved  mother.  But  her 
will  read  differently.  She  desired  'to  be 
buried  whi-rever  she  should  die,  like  the 
ji-ior,  and  with  no  more  pomp  than  a 
humble  widow.'  This  was  the  Marquise 


de  la  Fare,  who  had  been  so  proud.* 
But  Christ  the  Victor  had  passed  her 
threshold  too,  in  great  gentleness  and  in 
great  love. 

Mother  de  la  Fare  herself  grew  ever 
more  physically  weary,  as  those"  do 
who  have  lived  enough.  She  was  .  to 
be  found  continually  on  her  knees 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  "I  grow 
tired  everywhere,"  she  gently  complained, 
"except  here  only."  Yet  she  would  accept 
neither  dispensations  nor  privileges.  "It 
matters  little,"  she  answered  her  advisers, 
"whether  a  religious  lives  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less;  but  it  matters  much 
that,  when  her  time  comes,  she  should  be 
found  in  perfect  regularity  of  observance 
and  in  the  practice  of  mortification."  Her 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  that  last  Christmas 
rings  its  unmistakable  note  of  farewell: 
"Pray  to  Our  Lord  to  shorten  the  time 
which  still  separates  me  from  Him,  and 
to  grant  me  a  holy  death." 

In  January,  1828,  she  took  to  her  bed, 
and  it  was  evident  to  those  around  her 
that  the  sands  were  fast  running  out.  On 
the  loth  of  February  she  suddenly  asked 
to  go  to  Carpentras.  The  reason  probably  - 
was  that  at  Carpentras  the  Sisters  had  a 
place  of  burial  in  their  own  grounds.  For 
a  person  in  her  condition  of  weakness  to 
travel  seemed  insane,  but  the  physician 
bowed  before  her  wish.  Seeing  the  prepa- 
rations for  her  departure,  she  urged  the 
Sisters:  "Make  haste,  for  the  time 

| 

presses."  And  as  they  clustered  about 
her,  begging  her  blessing,  she  gave  them 
her  last  injunction,  with  her  thoughts  'and 
her  heart  raised  to  Him  whom  she  had 
loved  so  much:  "Always  be  perfect 

*  A  delightful  anecdote  is  told  of  the  old 
Marchioness  in  her  character  of  Lady  Para- 
mount. Once  when  the  Bishop,  her'  son,  was 
visiting  her,  a  dish  of  boiled  chicken  and 
rice  appeared  one  day  upon  tin-  dinner  table. 
Madatne  la  Marquise,  much  surprised,  usked 
who  had  ordered  it.  The  Bishop,  caught  like  a 
boy  in  fault,  explained  confusedly  that  he  was 
not  feeling  well  and  had  taken  the  liberty. 
"My  son,"  answered  my  Lady,  sternly,  "you 
forget  that  I  atom-  am  tin-  mistress  here." 
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daughters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
She  arrived  at  Carpentras  unexpectedly 
toward  dusk.  The  nuns  cried  out  joyfully 
at  seeing  her,  thinking  her  cure  mirac- 
ulous. But  she  checked  their  gaiety:  "My 
children,  I  am  come  only  to  die  among 
you."  They  saw  that  it  was  true;  and, 
while  they  lovingly  cared  for  her  body, 
a  messenger  was  sent  for  her  confessor 
that  he  might  give  her  the  last  Sacraments. 
Seeing  him  enter,  she  spoke  quickly  aloud 
so  that  those  who  surrounded  her  learned 
the  bitter,  secret  anguish  of  her  soul: 
"Father,  my  life  has  been  full  of  illusions 
and  false  virtues.  All  my  works  are 
dead.  All  has  been  done  for  vanity  and 
ostentation.  .  .  ."  She  found  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Christ's  redeeming  Blood  and  in 
the  miraculous  power  of  absolution  perfect 
peace  and  renewed  confidence.  The  last 
visit,  the  last  greeting,  of  Him  she  loved 
supremely  filled  her  with  a  celestial  joy. 
A  few  more  hours  of  pain  and  occasional 
wandering  were  still  to  try  her.  "God  is 
good  to  let  me  make  my  purgatory  here," 
was  her  humble  acquiescence. 

Toward  midnight  (February  28,  1828) 
the  Sister  who  watched  her  —  it  was  the 
faithful,  heartbroken  Sceur  Saint  Aime" — 
observed  that  the  breathing  had  grown 
low  and  very  faint.  She  summoned  the 
community;  and  Mother  de  la  Fare,  look- 
ing around  upon  them  with  a  gentle  smile, 
opened  her  arms  as  if  to  express  that 
she  embraced  them  all.  While  they  were 
saying  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  they  saw 
her  hand  grope  for  something  she  was 
seeking.  They  guessed  what  it  was,  and 
put  the  crucifix  between  her  fingers. 
Slowly,  with  difficulty,  she  brought  it  to 
her  lips;  and  upon  the  pierced  feet  her 
breath  left  its  last  caress  in  the  one 
word,  "Jesus!" 

(The  End.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


WORLDLY  fame  and  pleasure  are  de- 
structive to  the  virtue  of  the  mind; 
anxious  thoughts  and  apprehensions  are 
injurieus  to  the  health  of  the  body. 

— Chinese. 


Sunday,  Aug.  p. 

ALL  the  week  my  parishioners  have 
been  leaving.  Some  Reservists  are 
awaiting  their  call;  the  Territorials  do 
not  go  until  the  end  of  the  month.  They 
have  all  been  to  the  Sacraments.  I  have 
promised  them  to  watch  over  their 
families.  Owing  to  the  departure  of  my 
brother  priests,  the  parish  has  grown 
larger,  and  I  feel  my  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities increase  correspondingly. 

What  a  sad  Sunday!  At  the  High  Mass, 
when  I  ascended  the  pulpit  and  saw  the 
church,  so  recently  filled  with  men,  now 
half  empty,  I  experienced  the  deep  sadness 
of  a  father  who  no  longer  sees  his  children 
around  the  family  table.  And  the  chairs 
were  there,  scattered,  empty,  as  though 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  those  who  are 
gone. 

To  the  old  men,  women  and  children, 
I  read  the  Bishop's  letter.  It:  was  simple 
and  touching.  He  recommended  prayers 
for  France  and  the  soldiers;  he  besought 
those  who  remained  to  form  but  one 
family,  uniting  their  energies  and  their 
resources.  This  letter  called  forth  sobs 
from  the  listeners;  the  double  appeal  of 
the  Bishop  will  be  heeded:  hearts  that 
bleed  are  the  easiest  to  penetrate. 

After  Mass  I  received  in  the  sacristy  a 
deputation  which  presented  itself  with 
some  solemnity.  It  was  composed  of 
Monsieur  Gardais,  Monsieur  de  Lustrac, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  Brigadier, — my 
colleagues  on  the  Communal  Commission; 
with  the  addition  of  Delmouly,  repre- 
senting the  faculty;  and  Lavit,  the 
workmen.  Conformably  to  the  circular 
of  the  Archbishop,  these  gentlemen  re- 
quested public  prayers  for  France  and  the 
soldiers.  "Messieurs,"  I  replied,  "that 
was  my  intention.  But  Monseigneur 
having  remarked  in  the  circular  that 
public  prayers  may  be  said  wherever  the 
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faithful  prefer,  I  was  awaiting  the  expres- 
sion of  your  desire.  And  I  knew  that  I 
should  not  have  to  wait  long  for  that 
expression.  In  this  commune  we  all  love 
France,  our  country,  so  well  that  even 
those  who  have  forgotten  their  prayers 
will  wish  to  pray  for  her.  Let  it  be 
settled,  then,  that  we  shall  assemble  in 
the  church  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock." 

I  had  just  been  baptizing  a  child,  and 
was  still  wearing  my  surplice;  So  it  was 
in  a  surplice  that  I  shook  hands  with 
the  president  of  the  Free-Thought  Club. 
Ah,  miracles  are  being  worked  in  France! 
On  the  lips  of  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  I 
caught  a  m:ilicious  smile,  which  he  ban.- 
ished  at  once  when  he  saw  my  emotion. 
He  understood,  with  me,  that  the  capitu- 
lation of  Lavit  had  a  certain  greatness; 
that  unbeliever,  before  the  mystery  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  felt  impelled  to 
bend  his  knee,  and  did  so.  "And  even 
if  in  this  act,  Monsieur  le  Marquis," 
I  said  afterwards,  "one  sees  an  indication 
of  fear,  it  is  not  we  who  must  judge  him. 
I  shall  not,  for  one.  I  shall  accept  every- 
thing that  is  acceptable  to  God." 

About  four  p.  m.,  after  Vespers,  the 
papers  arrived.  We  had  been  without 
news  all  the  week.  It  came  in  uncertain 
fashion,  and  was  contradictory.  This 
evening  we  received  reliable  information/ 
As  I  was  finishing  the  papers,  Monsieur 
de  Lustrac  came  in. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure","  he  cried,  "look 
at  that!  We  have  entered  Alsace.  Read 
this  paper.  My  man  has  just  come  from 
the  station  and  brought  it  to  me.  Listen! 
'Wednesday  evening  at  nightfall  our 
soldiers  entered  Alsace.  They  have  taken 
Altkirch.'  Isn't  that  fine?  I  fancy  my 
little  Guy  was  there.  He  is  everywhere, 
that  rascal !  The  paper  says  the  engage- 
ment was  severe.  I  can  well  l>elieve  it. 
But  they  routed  them.  Can't  you  see 
them  weeping  for  joy,  the  old  Alsatians, 
when  they  heard  our  trumpets  and 
saw  our  red  trousers?  After  forty -four 
years-  euh!" 

Then    I    heard    my    own    voice    saving 


(and  I  could  hardly  recognize  it  as  my 
own,  for  I  did  not  want  to  say  it):  "But, 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac,  don't  you  think  it 
is  too  soon  to  be  triumphant?  In  1870 
they  began  by  announcing  victories,  and 
you  know  what  happened." 

The  Marquis  crumpled  up  his  paper, 
threw  it  on  a  chair  and  growled: 

"Ah,  '70!  Why  recall  that?  Is  this  the 
same  thing?  Is  this  the  same  France? 
And,  besides — yes,  it  is  the  same  France. 
But  why  do  you  want  to  put  a  damper  on 
my  joy?" 

It  almost  seemed  that  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac  was  going  to  cry.  I  picked  up 
the  paper  and  began  to  read  it  aloud; 
and,  as  I  read,  hope  grew  bright  in  my 
own  soul  and  in  that  of  the  old  soldier. 
A  bee  flew  through  the  open  window  and 
buzzed  about  us,  as  though  to  assure  us 
of  the  joy  of  the  beasts,  insects,  and 
flowers  of  France. 

Gastou  had  seen  the  Marquis  passing, 
and  came  in  to  hear  the  news.  When  I 
told  him  about  the  victory,  he  replied 
simply: 

"I  was  sure  of  it.  We  must  ring  the 
bells." 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  I.  "The  bells, 
like  everything  else,  are  mobilized  and 
subject  to  military  authority.  Let  us 
go  to  the  church  and  say  a  player,  and 
then  hasten  to  the  Mayor." 

The  Communal  Commission,  quickly 
reassembled,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  await  official  confirmation 
before  announcing  the  victory. 

Before  going  to  bed  I  took  out  my  atlas 
and  looked  over  the  boundaries  of  Alsace. 
On  my  map  Altkirch  is  not  far  from  the 
frontier;  but  this  blue  line  represents 
hills,  fields,  and  streams,  and  who  knows 
how  many  poor  Frenchmen  have  fallen 
(lure  to  die! 

Monday,  Any,.  10. 

It  is  (rue:  our  troops  have  taken 
Altkirch  and  have  entered  Mulhouse. 
All  the  papers  say  so,  adding  in  terms 
somewhat  enigmatical:  "Losses  on  both 
sides  are  considerable."  This  annoiiii'  < 
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ment  is  calculated  to  cause  anxiety.  The 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  continues. 
It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  to  the 
north  of  Liege. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Municipal  Commission.  We  have 
drawn  up  a  list  of  families  needing  assist- 
ance during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Thank  God,  our  commune  is  prosperous! 
The  farmer,  for  the  most  part,  lives  on 
the  produce  of  his  labor.  The  men  who 
are  still  at  home,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  women,  cultivate  the  fields.  The 
harvest  will  be  gathered  and  all  necessary 
sowing  done  before  winter.  Then  the 
earth  will  do  the  work  for  us,  unassisted, 
while  the  soldiers  are  fighting.  Among  a 
population  of  700,  only  the  families  of 
three  or  four  workmen  and  artisans, 
and  the  households  of  three  or  four 
farmers,  will  have  need  of  help.  The  list 
was  decided  upon  unanimously,  and  I 
felt  that  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  was  accord- 
ing Monsieur  Gardais  the  justice  due  a 
man  who  in  a  grave  crisis  forgets  political 
considerations  and  reservations. 

We  have  resolved  to  consolidate  the  public 
and  private  resources  which  we  may  have 
at  our  disposal,  in  order  that  all  misery 
shall  be  alleviated.  Monsieur  Gardais,  with 
his  usual  foresight,  proposes  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  harvests  of  the  com- 
mune, in  order  to  have  a  reserve  of  grain 
products  sufficient  to  last  a  year.  He  has 
been  reading  a  history  of  the  Revolution, 
and  talks  of  monopolies  and  famine. 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  approves  the  census 
of  commodities,  saying  that  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  military  authorities  for 
the  requisitions.  The  Mayor  is  of  this 
opinon  also. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  ij. 

We  have  prayers  in  the  church  every 
evening  at  eight,  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  parishioners.  The  sight  is  truly 
consoling  and  edifying.  Gastou  rings  the 
bells  as  though  for  High  Mass;  the  valley 
resounds  with  their  persistent  carillons, 
which  echo  at  the  doors  of  every  house- 
hold. In  a  few  moments  the  church  is. 


filled.  No  one  is  absent,  each  family 
being  represented  by  at  least  one  of  its 
members.  The  Mayor,  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  even  Lavit  with  his 
Free-Thought  Club,  do  not  fail  to  make 
their  appearance. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
popular  devotions  to  the  people  them- 
selves; therefore,  it  is  in  some  sort  as  a 
witness  only  that  I  assist  at  them.  First, 
Catinelle,  of  the  mill,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  women,  slowly,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  recites  the  Rosary.  Before  each 
decade  she  improvises  a  pious  phrase  to 
denote  the  particular  intention  for  the 
Ave  Marias;  and  this  announcement, 
made  in  a  most  devout  tone,  increases  the 
fervor  of  the  prayers.  When  Catinelle 
says,  "For  our  children  who  have  left  us," 
the  responses  to  the  Ave  Maria  carry  an 
imploring  accent  which  must  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
Sorrows. 

The  Rosary  finished,  a  schoolboy, 
chosen  by  the  master,  advances  to  the 
middle  of  the  Communion  rail,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  reads  the  beautiful 
prayer  composed  by  our  Bishop  for  the 
soldiers.  Then  a  little  girl  takes  his  place, 
reciting  night  prayers  from  the  Catechism. 
After  this  the  young  girls  of  the  congre- 
gation sing  a  canticle. 

I  then  leave  my  quiet  corner,  from  which 
I  have  followed  with  emotion  the  spon- 
taneous piety  of  my  faithful  people.  For 
those  who  do  not  read  the  papers,  or  who 
read  them  with  difficulty,  I  summarize 
the  news  of  the  day.  Then  I  give  Bene- 
diction. Gastou  rings  the  Angelus,  which 
we  recite  together  aloud;  and  the  crowd 
slowly  disperses, — chatting  with  subdued 
voices  in  front  of  the  church,  and  exchang- 
ing letters  received  during  the  day;  after 
which  they  break  apart  and  are  soon  lost 
in  the  shadows. 

From  my  garden,  where  I  remain  a  long 
time  praying  and  reflecting,  I  can  hear, 
through  the  darkness,  the  footsteps  of 
my  people  returning  to  their  dwellings, 
Yonder  a  door  flies  open  and  a  light  shines 
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forth.  Over  there  a  quick,  sharp  voice  is 
heard,  —  an  impatient  mother  reproving 
her  children.  A  dog  barks  angrily;  shut- 
ters are  closed  noisily;  I  can  hear  the 
grinding  of  the  bolt  as  it  slips  into  the  lock. 
Then  my  people  prepare  for  rest  in  their 
Itomes,  now  too  large  for  those  who  are 
left  to  inhabit  them. 

I  look  up  at  the  heavens  and  fancy  that 
the  clouds  take  the  shape  of  bloody 
battalions  of  dreadful  phantoms  filling 
the  air,  with  angry  swords  unsheathed. 
Blood  flows  in  streams;  dying  men  in  the 
agony  of  suffering  cry  out  for  their  mothers. 
These  spectacles  of  horror  are  the  dreams 
of  my  sleeping  people.  1  beg  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  to  dissipate  those  dreams. 
The  phantoms  finally  vanish. 

Friday,  Aug.  15. 

Since  Sunday  I  can  not  understand 
the  war  news.  The  victory  of  Altkirch 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  similar 
advantage.  The  Germans  are  struggling 
in  Belgium,  but  it  seems  that  Liege  has 
made  them  call  a  halt.  The  Russians 
have  not  advanced  into  Poland.  They 
are  preparing  and  watching.  This  evening 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Abbe1  Reyre. 
It  is  dated  August  n,  1914,  and  runs  as 
follows : 

"DEAR  MASTER  AND  FRIEND:  —  When 
you  read  this  letter  I  shall  be  fighting  for 
France.  This  is  how  the  thing  is  done. 
Friday  night  we  reached  the  barracks. 
.Saturday  nothing  happened;  they  did 
not  even  look  at  us.  My  soldierly  dignity 
was  a  little  ruffled.  Sunday  they  put  us 
in  uniform,  and  I  had  to  run  from  place 
to  place  to  find  trousers  that  were  long 
enough.  It  seems  that  I  have  the  finest 
pair  of  legs  to  he  found  in  France;  the 
adjutant  never  saw  anything  like  them. 
'  Bust  average,'  said  he,  '  but  what  extraor- 
dinary arms!  Bon  sang,  what  arms!' 

"At  noon  I  was  accoutred, — not  newly, 
but  yet  well  clad.  At  two  o'clock  we  were 
drawn  up  in  the  courtyard,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  colonel.  It  must  be  that  he 
was  pleased  with  us,  for  he  said :  '  My 


children,  I  thank  you.'  For  what,  he  did 
not  say,  but  it  does  not  matter.  He  added: 
'The  troops  who  wish  to  leave  Tuesday 
night  for  the  front  will  give  their  names 
at  the  office.'  Naturally,  I  gave  my  name, 
noticing  as  I  did  so  that  there  were  fully 
fifty  of  us  there  inscribed. 

"Monday  nothing  happened.  We  re- 
ceived knapsacks,  guns,  bayonets, — every- 
thing necessary  for  a  soldier  to  kill  with. 
After  that  there  was  a  lot  of  rubbing, 
waxing,  washing  and  polishing  to  be  done. 
At  night  when  I  threw  myself  on  my 
mattress  I  said  to  myself  that  war  was 
surely  a  bourgeois  trade. 

"This  morning  at  4  o'clock  we  were 
wakened  by  the  reveille.  At  half-past 
four  we  were  in  the  courtyard  for  exercises. 
At  six  an  adjutant  arrived  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  cried  in  the  voice  of  a 
bulldog:  'Sergeant  Reyre  will  report  at 
the  quarters  of  the  4th.  Ordered  by  the 
captain  of  the  4th.'  I  quickly  left  the 
ranks,  and  without  a  tremor  ascended  the 
three  steps  which  separated  me  from  the 
quarters  of  the  4th  Company.  I  had  not 
remarked  that  I  was  followed ;  but  when  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  office  I  saw  that 
another  sergeant,  a  little  red-faced  man, 
was  behind  me.  We  entered.  'What  does 
this  mean?  Explain!  Which  of  you  two 
is  vSergeant  Reyre, — the  little  one  or  the 
big  one?' 

"Both, — we  had  the  same  name.  And 
we  were  each  stubborn  about  it :  we  wanted 
to  go.  The  captain  regarded  us  with  a 
comical  air,  saying  as  though  talking  to 
himself:  'My  fellows  can  not  see  the 
little  one;  the  bullets  will  immediately 
make  a  target  of  the  big  one.'  Then  he- 
said  suddenly,  'Come!'  and  we  followed 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  room,  and  in  an  instant  the 
men  who  were  busily  engaged  brushing 
and  polishing  stood  at  attention.  '  Listen  ! ' 
said  the  captain.  'I  am  in  need  of  a 
sergeant  for  your  section;  two  Reservists 
of  the  same  name  have  presented  them- 
selves; which  will  you  have,  the  big  one 
or  the  little  one?' 
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"You  should  have  seen  the  amazed 
soldiers,  looking  first  at  the  captain  and 
then  at  the  two  sergeants,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  appear  as  brave  as  possible ! 
The  scene  was  irresistibly  comical.  I 
ventured  to  speak,  saying,  '  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine,  I  ask  a  slight  preference  because 
I  am  a  priest.'  The  captain  turned 
quickly. 

"'That  decides  it,  —  does  it  not,  my 
children?  He  will  say  the  prayers  before 
the  battle,  and  will  sing  a  High  Mass  for 
us  at  Berlin.  And  you,  Reyre  the  little, 
scamper  off  as  fast  as  you  can ! ' 

"That  is  how  I  am  starting  for  the  front 
this  evening,  under  Captain  Bloudal. 
His  men  are  wonderfully  well  trained,  and 
will  follow  their  captain  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  I  shall  try  to  lift  my  courage  to 
the  level  of  theirs. 

"Do  not  regret  my  departure  for  the 
front.  It  is  better  so.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  priest  in  that  regiment.  While  per- 
forming my  duties  as  a  soldier,  I  shall  be 
able  to  exercise  my  ministry.  What  fine 
moral  victories  I  shall  accomplish!  To 
kill  the  enemy — that  is  one  thing;  to 
aid  others  to  die  —  that  is  the  thing. 
As  regards  my  own  poor  life,  I  have 
made  the  sacrifice,  asking  God  to  accept 
it  for  France.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  now  I  hear  the  trumpet  which  will 
lead  to  victory;  that  I  shall  joyfully 
encounter  the  hardships  and  the  bullets; 
but  anxiety  and  fear  may  come  later. 
Pray  for  me,  that  God  may  spare  me 
the  humiliation  of  cowardice.  You  must 
console  my  dear  mother;  and  say  to  my 
parishioners,  with  their  hard  heads  and 
good  hearts,  that  I  am  thinking  of  them 
at  this  final  moment  of  departure. 

"I  embrace  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"P.  S. — Do  not  forget  to  go  and  gather 
the  peaches  in  my  garden.  They  will  be 
ripe  between  the  two  feasts  of  Our  Lady." 

This  letter  of  my  dear  son  made  me  shed 
tears;  and  after  I  had  read  it  I  had  no 
more  interest  in  the  paper?.  \Vhnt  matters 


it  about  news?    Perhaps  to  tell  me   that 
the  Abbe"  Reyre  has  fallen. 

Saturday,  Aug.  15. 

A  day  of  prayer  and  soldiers.  This 
morning  I  gave  five  hundred  Communions. 
I  have  had  interviews  with  fifty  of  my 
parishioners.  The  young  fellows  have  been 
sending  news,  —  simple  postcards  with 
mysterious  words  written  upon  them: 

"En  route  for  the  North.   All  is  well. 

"Louis." 

"We  are  near  Belgium.    Good  health! 

"PlERRIL." 

The  parents  content  themselves  with 
these  pencilled  lines.  Their  boys  are  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  They  say:  "The 
war  has  been  going  oil  for  a  fortnight 
and  none  of  our  boys  have  been  killed. 
Let  us  have  courage."  Ah,  one  can  not 
help  feeling  that  anguish  awaits  those 
poor,  hopeful  souls! 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  came  in.  He  wore  a 
( joyous  air.  He  read  me  a  letter  from  his 
son  Frederic,  the  commander  of  dragoons, 
who  was  at  Altkirch.  The  valiant  young 
officer  is  proud  to  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  first  charge,  but  he  does  not  hide 
from  his  father  his  distress  at  the  numbers 
lost  in  achieving  that  victory.  More 
than  half  the  officers  have  fallen  in  the 
trenches  of  Altkirch.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  position  they  have  gained, 
and  that  this  attack  was  premature. 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  remarked: 

"Say  nothing,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  We 
will  keep  that  to  ourselves.  You  were 
doubtless  right  the  other  day,  but  we 
must  not  discourage  others." 

It  was  my  turn  to  reassure  the  Marquis. 
I  said  to  him: 

"I  am  certain  that  this  hour,  while  I 
am  speaking  to  you,  great  things  are 
happening." 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  is  one  who  is  never 
surprised  by  the  mysteries  of  the  super- 
natural. He  appeared  to  share  my  confi- 
dence, but  left  the  room  with  a  slow  and 
heavy  step.  Gastou  was  not  far  away- 
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He  came  in   to  sec   'if  we   were   still  far 
from   Berlin.' 

"My  brave  Gastou,"  I  said,  "we  are 
on  the  way,  but  the  journey  will  be  long. 
A  great  deal  of  snow  will  fall  before  we 

reach  there." 

Monday,  Aug.  //. 

Good  Virgin,  thank  you!  I  was  not 
mistaken:  the  isth  of  August  was  a 
great  day.  As  soon  as  the  papers  arrived 
I  went  up  to  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  by  the 
path  which  one  takes  when  filled  with 
sorrow  or  joy.  The  Marquis  was  in  his 
garden,  reading.  He  rost,  heartily  shook 
me  by  both  h.-.nds  and  exclaimed: 

'  You  were  right,  Monsieur  le  Curd! 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will  be  strongest. 
You  are  satisfied — euh?  It  is  not  victory, 
but  it  is  better  than  victory." 

"Yes,  it  is  better,"  said  I.  "It  is  the 
resurrection  of  a  great  people.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  in  promising 
political  autonomy  and  religious  liberty 
to  Poland,  has  established  a  powerful 
stronghold.  But  I  am  sure  he  has  had 
a  higher  purpose  than  this.  The  Grand 
Duke  has  made  Russia's  public  confession; 
he  has  washed  away  the  sins  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  henceforward  Russia  will  be 
Holy  Russia.  She  deserves  to  conquer, 
and  she  will  conquer.  And  we  shall  see 
what  France  has  always  wished  to  see, — 
the  new  birth  of  Poland." 

"You  speak  truly,  my  dear  Curd! 
It  is  very  fine.  But — do  you  know? — I 
admire' you  and  I  admire  myself.  At  the 
moment  when  our  existence  is  at  stake, 
we  think — of  Poland.  The  French  are 
idealists.  They  fight  for  ideas, — for  the 
rights  of  nations,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Well,  that  brings 
happiness." 

"I  really  believe,  and,  if  I  dared  (after 
all,  why  should  I  not?),  would  tell  you  what 
I  was  thinking  of  coming  up  the  hill. 
We  shall  conquer,  because  we  have  Poland 
on  our  side.  Poland  has  suffered  a  cruel 
crucifixion;  she  has  been  bleeding  for 
centuries.  Not  only  for  herself  lias  she 
bled:  her  blood  has  washed  the  -guilty 


nations.  Poland  has  been  the  victim  of 
nations,  and  we  shall  have  a  share  in  her 
redemption." 

"Yes,  that  is  so.  Let  us  see!  On  the 
i5th,  the  feast  of  Our  Lady,  Poland  is 
reborn,  the  Russians  enter  Galicia,  Japan 
sends  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  and  our 
little  soldiers  capture  a  Prussian  flag  in 
Alsace.  Is  not  this  enough  for  one  day- — 
euh?" 

Our  conversation  lasted  for  more  than 
two  hours,  under  the  shade  of  the  willow 
trees.  In  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the 
Marquis  had  forgotten  at  first  to  tell  me 
of  a  letter  received  from  his  favorite  son, 
"little  Guy."  It  was  short,  but  very 
characteristic : 

"I  embrace  my  brave  father  on  the 
point  of  entering  Belgium  with  my 
chasseurs.  The  sun  is  shining;  our  hearts 
are  confident;  we  are  going  to  victory. 

"Guv." 

At  the  moment  when  the  Marquis, 
erect,  grave,  read  the  letter  from  his 
boy,  I  watched,  at  our  feet,  the  valley 
illumined  by  the  sun.  I  felt  in  my  heart 
a  warm  glow  of  hope  and  the  presage  of 
victory. 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  the 
Mairie.  Monsieur  Gardais  thinks  the 
Russians  are  villains,  but  he  does  not 
understand  that  henceforth  August  15, 
1914,  will  be  one  of  the  great  days  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  flag  raised  in 
Alsace  and  the  menace  of  Japan  impress 
him  more  than  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  The  Mayor  lacks  sentiment,  and 
it  is  perhaps  because  he  is  entirely -desti- 
tute of  it  that  he  is  the  Mayor  of  -  — . 
In  short,  politics  reserves  her  favors  for 
small  souls.  I  am  coming  to  believe  that 
the  distribution  is  just.  Great  souls  have 
other  things  to  console  them.  .1  tried  my 
theory  on  Rosalie,  explaining  to  her  in 
five  minutes  the  his-tory  of  Poland  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
She  at  once  replied: 

"Ah!  the  Master  of  Russia  is  like  the 
steward  of  Garrique,  who  told  me,  before 
his  son  left  for  the  war,  he  was  going  to 
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find  Peyrot  of  Fontanet  and  give  him 
back  a  hundred  francs  which  he  had 
wrongfully  won  from  him  last  year  in  a 
lawsuit.  You  see,  the  Russians  and  the 
steward  of  Garrique  do  not  wish  their 
affairs  to  be  left  in  disorder  after  the 
fight.  That  will  bring  them  good  luck." 

Rosalie   knows  nothing  of  politics,   yet 
she  reaches  excellent  conclusions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Memorial  Stones  in  New  Mexico. 


BY    ALICE    STEVENS    TIPTON. 


WE  were  driving  slowly  over  one  of  the 
wide,  open  spaces  of  the  great,  big 
Out-of-Doors  in  New  Mexico, — the  Old 
Timer  and  I.  Frequently  we  passed  piles 
of  stones  by  the  roadside,  with  occasion- 
ally a  rude,  wooden  cross  fastened  among 
them,  as  if  marking  some  wayside  grave; 
and  I  marvelled  at  any  one's  being 
buried  in  such  a  place.  Calling  the 
attention  of  the  Old  Tinier  to  these 
occasional  piles  of  stones,  I  asked  him 
what  they  were. 

"Those  are  descansos,"  he  replied." 

My  Spanish  vocabulary  being  somewhat 
limited,  I  began  a  mental  conjugation 
of  the  verb  "descansar"  (to  rest), -but 
failed  to  see  any  application  of  the  verb 
to  a  pile  of  rough  stones  by  a  lonely 
roadside. 

"Seems  like  a  very  poor  place  to  rest," 
I  ventured,  by  way  of  attesting  my 
knowledge  of  Spanish. 

The  Old  Timer  smiled,  and  then  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  these  peculiar 
rock  mounds  that  are  so  frequently  found 
along  the  highways  and  byways  of  New 
Mexico.  Some  of  them  may  be  only  a 
few  stones  heaped  into  a  low  mound, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  uninformed 
that  they  are  anything  more  than  sur- 
veyor's mounds  marking  the  corner  of 
some  tract  of  land.  Others  gradually 
assume  larger  proportions  as  the  years 
go  by;  and  as  one  travels  over  the  long 


stretches  of  country,  across  the  high 
places  from  which,  for  miles  and  miles 
in  every  direction,  only  the  grandeur  of 
the  things  that  God  has  made  greets  the 
view,  one  may  observe  that  many  of  these 
mounds  are  marked  with  a  wooden  cross 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Spanish,  which 
states  that  on  some  given  date  a  certain 
person  departed  this  life,  and  a  request 
is  made  that  prayers  be  offered  for  the 
happy  repose  of  that  soul. 

SFudents  of  Southwestern  history  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  New  Mexico 
was  colonized  by  Spanish  and  Mexican 
families  from  Mexico,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago;  and  that  all  of  those 
pioneer  families  were  devout  Catholics, 
their  descendants  of  the  present  time  still 
clinging  to  the  same  holy  faith.  But  the 
settlements  of  those  early  times  were  far 
apart,  and  villages  scattered.  And,  while 
the  country  is  more  thickly  inhabited 
to-day,  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
older 'colonization  still  have  only  a  chapel, 
with  no  resident  priest  nearer  than  one 
of  the  larger  towns  many  miles  distant, 
who  attends  these  mission  settlements 
at  stated  times, — often  not  more  than  a 
few  Sundays  in  a  year. 

However,  when  a  good  Catholic  departed 
this  life  from  one  of  these  isolated  places, 
it  behooved  his  friends  and  neighbors  to 
see  that  his  body  received  Christian 
burial  in  consecrated  ground.  But  horses 
and.  wagons  were  scarce  in  those  days, 
and  even  down  to  a  more  recent  period; 
and  very  often  the  cultivation  of  crops 
required  that  teams  be  kept  at  home. 
And  so,  with  all  reverence  for  their 
beloved  dead,  the  body  was  laid  in  a 
plain  coffin,  and  this  was  placed  on  an 
improvised  bier  with  shaft-like  handles, 
called  in  Spanish  "andas";  and  thus  the 
body  was  carried  by  hand,  friends  acting  as 
pall-bearers,  to  the  nearest  parish  church, 
where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
offered  for  the  happy  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  departed  one,  and  the  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  "Campo  Santo." 

But  the   way  was  long  and  wearisome 
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from  these  lonely  homes  to  the  nearest 
church,  and  the  pall-bearers  frequently 
were  obliged  to  rest  from  the  labor  of 
carrying  the  coffined  dead,  and  placed  the 
bier  upon  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the 
road,  while  relieving  their  tired  arms.  And 
wherever  the  bier  had  rested,  the  friends 
and  relatives  that  accompanied  the  body 
on  its  last  sad  journey  piled  stones  as  a 
memorial  to  the  dead;  and  each  of  these 
mounds  of  stones  so  piled,  from  the  first 
resting-place  of  the  bier  until  the  last  one, 
is  everywhere  known  as  the  descanso, 
or  resting-place,  of  someone  long  since 
departed  from  this  life.  But  whenever  a 
native  of  this  land  of  the  holy  faith 
approaches  a  descanso,  the  mute  appeal 
of  the  silent  stones  is  heeded,  and  he 
pauses  in  his  journey  to  kneel  a  moment 
by  the  wayside  and  offer  a  prayer  for  the 
happy  repose  of  that  soul  whose  mortal 
remains  had  once  rested  there;  then  he, 
too,  adds  another  stone  to  the  pile  before 
going  on  his  way.  Thus,  in  time,  these 
descansos  rise  in  height  according  to -the 
prayers  offered. 

Each  one  of  these  trails  of  the  dead 
marked  by  such  quaint  memorial  stones 
has  its  own  pathetic  story;  and  in  them 
is  embodied  the  history  of  a  people,  pre- 
served by  tradition  from  generation  £o 
generation. 

So  well  known  are  these  descansos  among 
the  older  generation  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people,  or  natives  of  New  Mexico, 
that,  in  directing  one  another  to  some 
certain  place,  they  will  say  that  it  is  such 
and  such  a  distance  from  the  first  des- 
canso of  Don  Juan  Somebody,  and  so 
many  miles  after  passing  the  third  des- 
canso of  Dona  Maria  So-and-So;  and 
although  there  may  be  no  special  mark  by 
which  to  identify  them,  for  not  all  of 
them  have  crosses  with  inscriptions,  the 
native  knows  exactly  where  each  par- 
ticular descanso  is  located. 

As  one  nears  a  church,  or  the  town  of  ;i 
resident  priest,  the  number  of  descansos 
increases;  for  here,  indeed,  "All  trails 
end,  here  all  roads  meet."  For  holy 


ground  awaits  the  dead,  and  a  veritable 
Via  Dolorosa  is  outlined  by  the  innu- 
merable mounds  of  stones  that  mark 
the  way,  each  testifying  to  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  friends  who,  in  bearing  the 
body  of  some  loved  one  over  mountains 
and  plains,  for  many  weary  miles  to  its 
last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard,  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  Scriptural 
injunction  that  "  It  is  a  holy  and  a  whole- 
some thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 


Peggy's  Letter. 


'""T'HE  following  letter  (surely  an  ex- 
•l  traordinary  effort  for  a  child  of 
seven)  is  copied  exactly  from  the  original, 
written  in  a  bold,  legible  hand.  It  was 
received  of  late  by  an  English  priest  who 
is  organizing  war  work :  the  proper  names, 
but  nothing  else,  have  been  altered.  The 
subject-matter,  mostly  chosen  from  books 
and  the  prompt  imparting  of  the  assorted 
items;  the  headlong  verbal  fluency,  sus- 
taining the  great  manual  effort  as  by  a 
wing;  the  touches  of  devout  tenderness, 
the  grand  hurdle-dash  at  difficulties  such 
as  "Jesrumls"  (Jerusalem),  "coummoun" 
(Communion),  "Alwishs"  (Aloysius), 
"Foatta"  ("photo"),  and  the  "learn  up 
man"  ;  the  utter  geniality  and  humane  ease 
of  this  Irish  child,  are  about  as  racial  as 
anything  could  possibly  be.  There  are  just 
three  commas  in  her  script,  and  they  are 
used  with  the  nicest  discretion.  It  is 
self-evident  that  no  teacher  or  parent 
supervised  what  she  produced.  But  now 
let  Peggy  have  her  say: 

SAINT  MICKAEL  STREET 

KILI.YREA. 
[Holy  Week,  1916.) 

MY  HEAR  FATHER  Ita  McGovern  forgot  to 
tell  you  she  made  her  first  holy  coummoun. 
Father  I  did  make  my  first  holy  coummoun  a 
long  time  ago.  My  mother  was  glad  to  get  the 
rereep.  My  mother  is  sick.  My  mother  was 
very  glad  to  get  your  Foatta  and  she  is  getting 
it  framed.  When  Sister  Alwishs  told  us  about 
the  red  eross  and  told  us  it  was  only  two 
pence  and  I  brough  it  at  twelve  oelok  and 
also  I  brcmgli  sixpence  as  well.  I  am  seven 
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years  old.  Ita  McGovern  and  I  are  seven  years 
old.  Sister  Alwishs  told  us  about  pam  Sunday 
and  I  am  abel  to  tell  you  some.  When  Our 
Lord  went  into  Jesrumls  all  the  children  came 
with  a  bit  of  pam  in  there  hand  and  every  one. 
Our  Lord  would  not  ride  on  a  rich  horse  atall. 
He  would  only  ride  on  a  ass.  And  some  of  them 
took  of  their  coats  and  threw  them  on  the  road 
to  let  the  ass  walk  on  them.  And  he  was  crying 
and  all  the  little  children  were  singing  hyms 
and  that  it  would  playze  him.  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  was  crying  for  ours  sins.  I  have  eight 
brothers.  And  one  girly  only  myself  and  that 
will  make  nine.  We  have  a  baby  and  his  name 
tim.  And  thats  the  way  we  make  nine. 

We  .have  a  chart  of  jack  the  giant  killer. 
There  were  a  giant  living  a  neare  jack  the 
giant  killer  and  the  giant  yust  to  steel  all  the 
cattle  and  sheep.  Jack  come  out  this  morning 
and  he  brought  a  axe  and  a  spaed  and  a  horn. 
And  he  dug  a  whole  20  feet  deep  and  20  feet 
wide  and  he  blew  his  horn  at  the  castle  and 
the  giant  awoke  and  he  was  vcxct  and  he  said 
to  jack  ha  ha  I  have  you  for  my  supper  and 
he  rushed  right  into  the  whole.  And  said  jack 
li;i  ha  now  will  you  have  me  for  your  supper 
now.  We  have  the  map  of  the  world  we  do  be 
showed  some  countryies  on  it,  there  is  a  country 
I  liked  to  tell  you  about  I  will  tell  you  first 
the  name  of  it.  The  name  of  it  is  China.  It 
is  a  big  country.  If  you  went  a  near  you  could 
find  a  baby  in  a  cradle,  it  has  big  eyes  and  on 
its  wrist  it  wears  a  red  cord  and  on  its  neck 
it  wears  another  red  cord.  They  think  it  is  a 
luky  colour  for  the  baby.  When  the  baby  is  a 
month  old  the  baber  comes  he  will  wear  a  red 
coat  as  well  as  the  baby  and  then  shaves  of 
every  bit  of  the  hair  ecscept  the  bit  behind  and 
that  will  be  growed  a  pig  tail.  And  then  it  is 
brought  thill  the  grandmother  to  see  him  and 
she  brings  a  presant  to  the  baby  and  the 
friends  brings  him  a  presant  to  the  baby.  And 
I  will  tell  you  all  that  he  got,  red  shoes  and 
book  and  a  gold  bouten  and  scales.  If  he  takes 
the  pear  of  red  shoes  he  will  be  able  to  walk. 
If  he  takes  the  gold  bouten  he  will  be  a  great 
mandrcn  the  carried  about  in  a  thing  it  is  like 
a  house  with  four  windows  in  it.  And  if  takes 
the  book  they  think  he  will  be  a  great  learn  up 
man.  Father  I  wont  tell  you  any  more  about 
china. 

How  long  would  it  [takej  you  to  go  to  enaland 
me  and  Ita  McGovern  migh  go  to  see  you  in 
summer.  My  name  is 

PEGGY  BANNON. 


A  Surprising  Indictment. 


THERE  is  a  healthful  sanity  in  a  child's 
company,  even  if  it  endure  but  a  brief 
space. — Leslie  Moore. 


IN  reference  to  the  condition  of  Catholic 
boys  in  a  Pacific  Coast  city,  one  who 
apparently  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
makes  this  decidedly  surprising  indict- 
ment: "There  is  everywhere  a  serious 
leakage  of  young  souls  from  the  Church. 
There  is  a  deadening  state  of  indifference 
among  Catholics  who  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  situation.  Curiously  enough, 
many  wealthy  Catholics  who  do  not 
contribute  to  the  work  for  our  boys 
give  notable  support  to  avowedly  Protes- 
tant institutions  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A."  It  is  too  bad  that 
there  is  even  one  city  in  the  whole  United 
States  against  the  Catholics  of  which 
such  charges  can  be  made  with  any  show 
of  truth. 

Does  this  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  young  Catholics  and  this  generosity 
toward  the  distinctively  Protestant  organ- 
izations mentioned  characterize  a  few 
Wealthy  Catholics  in  other  cities  than 
that  of  which  the  writer  speaks  ?  If  so,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  such 
Catholics  have  good  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  not  a  little  need  of 
examining  their  consciences  as  to  their 
loyalty  to  Mother  Church  and  the  duties 
incumbent  on  her  worthy  sons. 

Our  bishops  and  priests  are,  we  believe, 
doing  all  in  their  power,  not  only  on  the 
Pacific  slope  but  throughout  the  country, 
to  arrest  the  leakage  referred  to  above; 
but  they  need,  and  they  have  every 
right  to  expect,  both  the  encouragement 
and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  laity, 
and  especially  of  those  laymen  to  whom 
Providence  has  been  bounteous  in  the 
matter  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  It 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  least  necessary  to 
say  that  plans,  projects,  organizations, 
and  institutions  for  the  betterment  of 
Catholic  boys  should  appeal  to  the 
sympathies — and  the  pockets  —  of  such 
persons  with  a  force  far  superior  to  any 
sentiment  that  can  urge  them  to  assist 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  similar  societies. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


If  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  not 
eventually  opened  to  the  menace  of  divorce, 
it  will  be  no  fault  of  publicists  like  Judge 
Thomas,  of  California,  and  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
while  a  great  many  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  will,  without  asking  a  question, 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  divorced,  a  far 
greater  number  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  combat  the  evil.  This  is  only 
what  might  be  expected,  however,  of 
every  mother's  son  of  them.  The  action 
of  laymen  in  this  matter  is  all  the 
more  forceful  on  account  of  being  united; 
and  they  never  mince  their  words,  as 
preachers  are  apt  to  do.  Judge  Thomas 
concluded  a  recent  arraignment  of 
divorce  by  asserting  that  "the  American 
home  appears  to  be  going  to  hades  so 
fast  that  the  scenery  can  not  be  discerned 
on  the  way."  Mr.  Barrett,  who,  besides 
being  an  American  of  Americans,  knows 
Catholic  countries  far  better  than  most 
Protestant  people,  lately  declared  that 
"there  are  more  divorces  in  Chicago 
in  eighteen  minutes  than  in  Argentina 
in  eighteen  years." 


Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  a  certain  mayor  to  discredit  Catholic 
charitable  institutions,  and  the  good- 
humored,  if  injudicious,  certificate  of 
character  awarded  to  him  by  sundry 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  knowledge  of 
the  matter  at  issue  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  pronouncements  thereon,  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  that  any  considerable 
number  of  the  American  people  at  large 
believe  that  those  institutions  are  deserving 
of  other  than  the  highest  praise.  \Ve 
venture  the  assertion  that  wherever  the 
course  adopted  towards  a  Good  Shepherd 
home  in  Denver  is  followed,  the  results 
will  be  found  substantially  t he- 
there.  The  Colorado  Taxpayers'  Associ- 
ation brought  efficiency  experts  to  Denver 


to  make  a  survey  of  the  city  government, 
the  public  school  system,  and  the  various 
municipal  charities.  The  experts  gave  the 
most  generous  praise  to  the  condition 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  home,  and,  not 
content  with  "glittering  generalities," 
emphasized  these  specific  points: 

Extreme  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  whole 
plant. — Physical  features  of  building:  wide  cor- 
ridors, high  ceilings,  abundance  of  window 
space.— Good  ventilation,  plenty  of  sunshine. — 
Out-of-town  location. — Favorable  working  con- 
ditions.— Presence  of  graduate  nurse. — Visiting 
of  children  placed  out  for  service. — Provision 
for  outside  audit  and  continuing  business 
assistance.  —  "  Shipshape  "  bookkeeping.  —  In- 
struction in  and  emphasis  upon  music. — 
Atmosphere  of  business  dispatch. — Extensive 
provision  for  training  through  work  which 
lends  itself  to  adjustment,  to  vocational  guidance, 
vocation  training  and  specific  opportunities  for 
gardening. 

The  much  -  maligned  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  New  York,  being  conducted  in 
the  same  spirit,  would  have  received  like, 
commendation  had  they  been  investigated 
by  persons  whose  prejudices  were  less 
ingrained  and  inveterate. 

"Are  England  and  the  Christian  world 
likely  ever  again  to  become  Catholic?" 
The  answers  to  this  question  (so  often 
asked  by  thinking  non-Catholics  and 
unthinking  Catholics)  given  by  an  Angli- 
can layman,.  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  whose 
writings  show  that  he  has  no  particular 
affection  for  the  \Church;  and  of  an 
outspoken  Anglican  parson,  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Evans,  of  Lancashire,  are  very 
interesting  and  no  less  gratifying.  The 
former  says,  in  a  communication  to  a 
leading  organ  of  the  Establishment:  "Do 
not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Roman 
Church  is  losing  ground  in  Western 
Christendom,  either  abroad  or  in  England. 
Unless  we  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
exert  ourselves,  we  shall  gradually  give 
way  before  her;  and,-  what  is  more,  we 
shall  deserve  to  go."  And  Mr.  Evans, 
in  a  published  sermon,  answers:  "Yes, 
for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
religion  has  had  throughout  the  ages  a 
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very  remarkable  effect  upon  the  birth- 
rate. While  Protestant  England,  Calvin- 
istic  Wales,  and  Presbyterian  Scotland 
bewailed  the  fact  of  a  decreasing  birth- 
rate, .  .  .  Ireland  rejoiced  in  an  increased 
birth-rate — 3  per  cent.  Providing  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  able  to  hold 
its  own  number  (and  the  leakage  is  not 
large,  for  there  are  precious  few  converts 
from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestant- 
ism), so  overwhelming  a  difference  in  the 
birth-rate  will  give  their  religion  first  place 
in  England;  and  we  shall  witness  the 
state  of  religious  life  not  unlike  that  of 
England  before  the  Reformation.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  England  as  a  whole  will 
have  to  obey  the  Pope.  I  say  that  this 
much  is  certain:  unless  a  miracle  happens, 
according  to  the  law  of  population,  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  Christianized  World 
will  some  time  in  the  future — sooner  than 
some  of  us  think — be  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic." 

As  certain  as  sunrise;  and  nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  such  a  miracle  as 
Mr.  Evans  speaks  of.  The  world  is  not 
going  backwards,  though  there  are  times 
when  to  all  but  the  optimists  it  would 
appear  to  be  doing  so.  Things  look 
pretty  dark  at  present,  but  there  are 
many  signs  that  men  will  be  better  for 
the  scourge  of  the  Great  War. 

Canada  has  no  Guardians  of  Liberty, 
but  she  has  long  been  afflicted  with  a 
kindred  pest — the  members  of  the  Loyal 
Orange  Lodge.  The  Guardians  and  the 
Orangemen  have  much  in  common.  In 
the  first  place,  the  chief  business  of  both 
seems  to  be  that  active  antagonism  to  all 
things  Catholic  which  finds  its  most 
congruous  concrete  expression  in  the 
immemorial  toast  in  reference  to  the  Pope. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  each  organiza- 
tion confines  its  patriotic  impulses  to 
talk  and  bluster,  carefully  avoiding 
that  brand  of  love  of  country  which 
expresses  itself  in  prompt  service  when 
one's  country  demands  it.  We  all  know 
how  exceedingly  timorous  our  Guardians 


have  been  about  visiting  the  recruiting 
stations  of  late  weeks ;  and  news  comes 
from  New  Brunswick  that  the  Orangemen 
of  that  Canadian  province  arc  equally 
solicitous  for  their  health  and  comfort. 
There  was  a  July  Twelfth  celebration 
down  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  this  year,  and 
a  number  of  military  men  attended  for 
the  express  purpose  of  inducing  some  of 
the  celebrators — three  hundred  of  them 
were  qualified  for  the  ranks  —  to  enlist. 
The  St.  John  Globe  tells  the  result:  "The 
appeal  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Not  a  single 
man  enlisted." 

As  an  offset  to  such  lack  of  genuine 
patriotism,  take  the  case  of  the  St.  Peter's 
Young  Men's  Association,  of  St.  John. 
Of  250  members,  as  many  as  105  have 
donned  the  King's  khaki  in  response  to 
the  call  for  recruits.  In  New  Brunswick 
as  in  New  York,  the  Catholics  are  to  the 
fore  whenever  their  country  calls;  and 
the  St.  Peter  Y.  M.  A.  is  to  the  Orange- 
men just  what  the  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment 
is  to  the  Guardians. 


The  credulous  optimists  who  have  been 
cherishing  the  illusion  that  Socialistic 
success  in  the  political  field  would  mean 
the  elimination  of  the  political  "boss," 
the  "steam-roller"  methods,  and  similar 
appurtenances  of  existing  parties,  will 
not  enjoy  the  article  (in  the  Metropol- 
itan Magazine)  in  which  Mayor  Ltmn, 
of  Schcnectady,  N.  Y.,  denounces  the 
"machine"  activities  and  the  well- 
developed  spoils  system  of  the  .Socialist 
Party  itself.  It  appears  that  the  said 
party,  like  the  lady  in  Hamlet,  "doth 
protest  too  much,"  and  that  neither  the 
chief  of  Tammany  Hall  nor  the  new  "Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York"  can  teach  it  any- 
thing no\el  in  the  way  of  political  expe- 
diency or  looking  out  for  No.  1. 

The  need  of  temporary  homes  for  girls 
and  young  women  is  felt  in  all  our  large 
cities.  How  to  supply  such  institutions, 
to  furnish  and  maintain  them — if  possible 
to  render  them  self-supporting,  —  is  the 
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problem  which  a  great  many  zealous 
pastors  are  trying  to  solve,  and  in  which 
social  workeis  and  persons  engaged  in 
welfare  work  everywhere  arc  deeply  inter- 
ested. To  the  attention  of  all  such  we 
earnestly  commend  the  prospectus  of 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Guild  House,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  (No.  i  Field  "St.,  cor. 
of  Monroe  Ave.)  It  shows  how  from 
modest  beginnings  this  institution  has 
developed  into  a  spacious  building,  admi- 
rably equipped,  where  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  young  women  find  the  comforts 
and  security  of  home,  with  added  benefits 
which  ordinary  homes  can  not  confer. 
It  is  a  little  miracle  that,  at  such  slight 
cost,  so  urgent  a  need  has  been  so  quickly 
and  completely  supplied.  But  of  course 
there  was  wise  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  zealous 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  only  indebtedness  on  the 
St.  Elizabeth's  Guild  House  is  a  mortgage 
of  $9500.  This  will  soon  be  cleared 
off,  and  the  institution  will  then  be 
self-supporting. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  death 
in  war  time  of  a  Catholic  bishop  who  in 
other  wars  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  his  country  as  a  military  chaplain 
should  call  forth  the  most  eulogistic 
comments  of  the  press;  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Brindle,  Bishop 
of  Nottingham,  England,  was  during  his 
lifetime  also  accorded  a  full  measure  of 
.;nition  by  the  country  he  so  devotedly 
served.  lie  was  the  recipient  of  numerous 
military  decorations  of  the  highest  order, 
and  he  was  idolized  by  the  men  with  whom 
his  soldierly  lot  was  cast.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  military  post  he  ever  filled  was 
that  of  chaplain  to  the  famous  Relief 
Expedition  that  ascviided  the  Xile,  to 
find  Khartoum  and  Cordon  fallen.  Of 
this  service,  one  who  knew  tin-  chaplain 
wrote:  "During  the  Nile  Expedition  to 
relieve  General  Gordon,  our  headquarters 
were  at  Korti,  on  the  Nile;  and  Eallur 
Brindle  wu  •>  om-  of  the  first  chaplains  to 


arrive  at  it  He  subsequently  accompanied 
the  Royal  Irish  across  the  desert,  and  was 
provided  with  a  camel  for  the  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  march.  But  Father  Brindle 
did  not  use  the  camel,  and  did  the 
whole  journey  to  Metemmeh  and  back 
on  foot.  I  went  a  few  miles  from  Korti 
to  meet  the  returning  force,  and  found 
him  marching  with  the  regiment,  with 
the  soles  of  his  boots  entirely  gone,  and 
replaced  by  rags  rolled  about  his  feet." 

Another  incident  that  reveals  the  mettle 
of  the  man  is  thus  detailed:  "It  was 
during  the  halt  at  Atbara  that  Dr.  Brindle 
performed  a  particularly  meritorious  deed. 
Hearing  that  a  wounded  coreligionist 
soldier  was  dying  in  anocher  camp  eight 
or  ten  miles  away,  he  walked  at  night- 
time, unarmed,  across  the  perilous  desert 
of  El  Tel) — infested  by  the  enemy  — 
administered  the  last  rites  to  the  dying 
soldier,  stayed  with  him  to  the  end,  and 
then  tramped  back,  reaching  camp  in 
time  for  Mass  next  morning." 

In  one  interesting  and  highly  appropriate 
way  the  late  Bishop  is  connected  with  the 
present  war  and  all  wars  of  his  country: 
he  was  the  compiler  of  the  prayer-book 
adopted  by  the  War  Office  for  Catholic 
soldiers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Church  and  the  entire  English  nation 
mourned  at  his  bier.  May  his  rest  be 
with  the  saints! 

In  line  with  what  we  said  recently  about 
the  religious  awakening  which  the  Great 
War  has  occasioned  in  many  unlooked-for 
sections  is  the  following  testimony  and 
reflection  advanced  by  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  the  London  Universe: 

The  war-sky  grows  brighter  daily,  and  the 
star  which  occupies  a  central  position  is  Russia. 
Apart  from  her  sustained  glories  in.  the  battle- 
fkid,  on  account  of  which  the  Central  Powers 
are  beginning  to  post  themselves  up  and  to 
view  the  position  with  some  alarm,  the  subjects 
of  the  Tsar  claim  our  admiration  for  another 
tiling.  The  abolition  of  alcohol  was  little 
short  of  a  revolution,  as  any  who  knows  the 
country  can  confirm.  And  now  the  Duma  has 
ited  ,1  Kill  prohibiting  meat-eating  on  four 
of  tin-  \\i-uic.  Four  meatless  days!  And 
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the  good  bishops  of  our  own  country,  after 
timidly  suggesting  that  we  might  go  meatless 
for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  have  had  to 
bow  their  heads  in  shame;  for  their  son,  John 
Bull,  is  an  unruly  person — not  quite  a  prodigal, — 
and  brushes  aside  the  arm  held  out  in  appeal, 
and  goes  on  eating  meat  every  day,  as  though 
his  spiritual  father  had  not  spoken. 

Quite  apart  from  all  question  of  war 
and  supernatural  motives,  abstention  in 
large  measure  from  meat  and  in  total 
measure  from  alcoholic  beverages  would 
be  a  wholesome  hygienic  practice  during 
these  summer  days. 


As  an  instance  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  Church  Universal,  we  have  this 
utterance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
at  St.  Mary's  House  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Techny,  Illinois:  "How  glad  I  am," 
he  said,  "that  your  school  and  novitiate 
are  established  in  my  diocese!  Truly  I 
am  in  urgent  need  of  men  myself,  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  home;  but  I  will  never 
put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
obtaining  vocations  in  this  diocese;  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  young  missionaries 
who  will  go  forth  from  this  institution, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  salvation  of 
the  poor  heathen  in  far-away  countries, 
will  call  down  Heaven's  especial  blessing 
on  our  work  at  home." 

Apropos  of  the  foreign  mission  field, 
non-Catholic  authors  write  in  uniformly 
appreciative  terms  of  our  missionaries 
everywhere.  Prof.  Drummond,  in  "Tropi- 
cal Africa,"  says:  "Mission  reports  are 
said  to  be  valueless:  they  are  not  half  so 
valueless  as  anti-mission  reports."  And 
Joseph  Thomson,  the  intrepid  explorer 
of  "Masai  I/and,"  takes  this  view  of  the 
apostolate:  "The  missionary  seems  to 
me  the  best  and  truest  hero  this  century 
has  produced." 

Coincident  with  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
the  notable  development  of  our  parochial 
school  system  is  the  regret  that,  not- 
withstanding such  development,  more  than 
half  the  Catholic  children  of  this  country 
are  still  attending  schools  in  which,  as 


a  contemporary  publicist  puts  it,  "Jesus 
Christ  is  merely  the  name  of  an  historical 
personage."  Without  passing  at  all  on 
the  reasons  why  such  a  state  of  things 
exists,  we  may  be  permitted  to  emphasize 
one  point:  botfi  the  parents  and  the 
pastors  of  children  who  frequent  the 
public  schools  are  in  conscience  bound  to 
take  especial  pains  to  see  that  their 
religious  training  is  not  neglected.  In  the 
home  and  in  the  Sunday-school  must 
be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  that  lack 
of  Catholic  atmosphere  which  permeates 
the  parish  school  and  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  its  public  competitor. 
Especially  should  parents  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  reading  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
exposed  to  non-Catholic  or  anti-Catholic 
influences. 

"The  pioneer  of  Catholic  journalism 
in  the  Northwest"  is  the  chief  title  to 
remembrance  of  Capt.  John  Crosby  Deve- 
reux,  whose  death  occurred  recently  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Birth  in  Ireland,  emigra- 
tion to  America  in  early  youth,  service 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  settlement  in  St. 
Paul,  are  the  outstanding  marks  of  a 
career  which  was  one  of  loyal  and 
devoted,  service  to  the  public  good.  Of 
his  connection  with  Catholic  journalism, 
the  Northwestern  Chronicle  writes: 

When  Capt.  Devereux  established  the  North- 
western Chronicle,  Catholics  were  few  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Northwest,  and  the  prospect  of 
support  for  such  an  undertaking  was  of  the  most 
meager  kind.  During  all  the  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  paper,  Mr.  Devereux  labored 
hard  to  maintain  it,  and  made  heroic  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  Catholic  journalism,  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Northwest.  Even  after 
he  severed  connection  with  the  Chronicle  he  did 
not  lose  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  Church 
in  the  Northwest  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  work  which  he  accomplished  in  those 
early  days. . . .  During  his  whole  life,  Capt.  Deve- 
reux was  a  loyal,  practical,  devout  and  out- 
spoken Catholic,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion.  He  was  upright  and  honorable  in  all' 
his  dealings,  and  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 


A  Meadow  Fancy. 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH. 


Q~HE  meadow  is  a  sea  of  green 

Where  ripples  come  and  go 
Whenever  on  the  tall  grass  tops 
The  summer  breezes  blow. 

The  waves  are  golden  in  the  sun; 

They  waver  here  and  there, 
Then  in  a  widening  circle  spread 

Till  far  from  sight  they  fare. 

The  stonewall  is  the  rocky  shore; 

And  when  the  waves  come  near. 
As  on  the  rough  shore  of  a  sea, 

They  seem  to  disappear. 

The  butterflies  above  the  sea 
Sail  on  their  shining  wings, 

Like  gulls  o'er  ocean  deeps  afar 

Where  the  chanting  bell-buoy  swings. 

A  sea  of  green  the  meadow  is, 

And  all  day  I  can  see 
The  butterflies  like  gulls  of  gold, 

The  ripples  running  free. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


V. — Two    PERFORMANCES  AND  A  DISAP- 
PEARANCE. 

IT  the  corner  of  the  Champs-Klyse'es 
j££|  an(^    Marigny    Avenues    in    Paris 

stands  the  famous  Guignol  Theatre. 

It  is  not  an  imposing  structure;  on 
the  contrary :  it  is  practically  an  open-air 
theatre  where  the  actors  are  principally 
marionettes  or  puppets,  much  the  same 
as  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  once  so 
popular  in  England.  In  front  of  the  minia- 
ture stage  are  placed  rows  of  benches  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience;  while  back  of  the 
benches  are  chairs  for  the  mammas, 
nurses,  or  governesses  who  chaperon  the 


children.  Finally,  a  rope  drawn  around 
benches  and  chairs  shuts  off  the  standing 
public,  most  of  whom  do  not  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  show. 

To  the  Guignol  Theatre,  the  day  after 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  Molly  and  Bridget 
betook  themselves,— the  former  seating 
herself  on  the  front  bench,  while  Bridget 
occupied  one  of  the  chairs  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  This  arrangement  of  seats 
has  some  advantages,  but  it  labors  under 
one  considerable  inconvenience:  the  chil- 
dren are  separated  from  those  who  have 
them  in  charge.  As  will  be  seen  later  on, 
this  separation  of  Molly  and  Bridget 
had  very  much  to  do  with  our  little 
heroine's  adventures. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Bridget 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  Guignol 
exhibition;  in  fact,  she  spent  the  time  for 
the  most  part  in  observing,  and  men- 
tally criticising,  the  various  costumes  dis- 
played by  the  Parisian  ladies  around  her. 
Molly,  on  the  other  hand,  was  enjoying 
herself  extremely,  as  she  confided  to  her 
doll  Maggie;  for  Maggie  had  been  brought 
to  the  show,  pending '  her  retirement  in 
favor  of  the  new  doll  promised  to  Molly 
by  her  father. 

As  for  the  father  himself,  he  had  betaken 
himself  with  Terry  to  the  shop  of  the 
jeweler  who  had  summoned  him  from 
London.  He  had  requested  that  nothing 
at  the  scene  of  the  robbery  should  be 
disturbed  until  his  arrival,  knowing  that 
his  only  chance  of  discovering  clues  to 
tlje  robbers  would  probably  be  lost  if  the 
premises  were  ransacked  by  the  police. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  grave,  silent, 
with  a  heavy  wrinkle  showing  on  his  fore- 
head, Herlock  Shomes  had  been  examin- 
ing both  the  shop  of  the  hairdresser, 
M.  Barbcrin,  and  that  of  M.  Alartier, 
the  jeweler.  He  scrutinized  everything, 
aiding  himself  occasionally  with  a  pocket 
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electric  light  of  extraordinary  power,  and 
paying  especial  attention  to  such  traces 
of  footsteps  as  appeared  in  the  dust  on 
the  floor  between  the  big  hole  in  the  wall 
and  the  entrance  to  the  hairdresser's. 

Several  members  of  the  Paris  police 
force  who  had  permission  to  be  present  at 
his  investigation  began  to  think  .that  he 
was  as  nonplussed  by  the  affair  as  they 
themselves  had  been;  and  Terry,  who  at 
his  master's  order  had  seated  himself  in 
a  corner  of  the  shop,  was  growing  tired 
of  his  inactivity. 

Suddenly  the  detective,  after  some 
minutes  spent  in  examining  once  more 
the  hole  in  the  wall  between  the  two  shops, 
turned  around  with  an  expression  of 
relief  on  his  countenance. 

"He's  going  to  speak  at  last,"  thought 
the  police. 

"Here,  Terry!"  was  all  he  said,  however. 
Terry  advanced  gaily,  jumping  up  as  he 
reached  Mr.  Shomes. 

"  Down  with  your  paws!  This  is  no  time 
for  fun,"  said  his  master;  and,  with  a 
quick  movement  of  his  hand,  he  held  to 
the  dog's  nose  a  tiny  object  that  he 
had  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
Then,  pointing  to  the  floor,  he  said: 
"Look  for  it!"* 

"What  is  he  up  to  now?"  asked  the 
police  officers,  rather  surprised. 

Mr.  Shomes  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
however,  continuing  to  act  as  if  he  were 
quite  alone. 

"Look  for  it,  Terry!"  he  repeated. 
Terry,  with  his  nose  close  to  the  floor, 
moved  his  head  here  and  there  for  a 
few  moments;  then,  getting  the  required 
scent,  followed  it  to  the  door,  went  out  on 
Daunou  Street,  turned  to  the  left  and 
reached  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

"That's  all  right!"  commented  Mr. 
vShomes,  who  had  followed  the  dog.  "Now 
let  us  reverse  the  proceeding.  Look  for  it, 
Terry,— look  for  it!" 

The  dog  took  up  the  scent  again  and  went 
back  to  the  hairdresser's  shop.  He  hesitated 
a  moment  at  the  door;  and  then,  running 
towards  the  hole  in  the  wall,  jumped 


through  it  into   the   shop  of  the  jeweler. 

"Exactly!"  said  Mr.  Shomes.  "I  know 
enough  for  the  time  being."  And  he 
recalled  his  dog.  "M.  Barberin,"  he 
remarked,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment, 
"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two." 
"As  many  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the 
hairdresser. 

"I  believe  you  told  the  police  that  you 
closed  your  shop  very  late  on  Saturday 
night." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Yes.  Were  you  quite  alone  at  the 
time?" 

"Absolutely  alone.  My  wife  had  gone 
upstairs  to  our  living  rooms;  my  assist- 
ants had  left;  the  shutters  had  been  put 
up;  and  there  was  only  one  electric  light 
turned  on  in  the  shop." 

"Nothing  particular  occurred  at  the 
time?" 

"Nothing  at  all — yet,  wait  a  moment." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Shomes,  re- 
doubling his  attention. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  remember  now 
that  just  as  I  was  about  to  shut  the  door 
and  lock  it,  I  heard  some  quarreling 
down  there  towards  the  end  of  Daunou 
Street,  near  the  Capuchin  Boulevard." 

"And,  attracted  by  the  noise,  you  left 
your  shop,  and  came  out  towards  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  get  a  better  view 
of  what  was  going  on,  thus  turning  your 
back  on  your  shop." 

"So  you  were  there,  were  you?"  asked 
the  hairdresser,  acknowledging  by  his  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Shomes  had  guessed  aright. 

"No,  M.  Barberin, — no:  last  Saturday 
night  I  was  in  London.  That,  however, 
does  not  prevent  my  knowing  that  while 
you  were  paying  attention  to  the  quarreling, 
an  individual  coming  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  where  he  had  doubtless  been  on  the 
watch,  slipped  into  your  shop  behind  your 
back,  and  hid  in  the  most  obscure  corner 
where  you  hang  your  peignoirs  and  long 
aprons — 

"But,  Monsieur  Shomes,"  interrupted 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  "why  do  you 
suppose  this?" 
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"I  don't  suppose:  I  know,"  replied  Mr. 
Shomes  in  a  positive  tone.  "You  will 
please  notice  that  the  lock  of  M.  Bar- 
berin's  door  was  not  forced:  it  was  opened 
with  his  own  key,  for  I  presume  he  has 
the  habit  of  leaving  the  key  in  the  lock 
when  he  shuts  up  at  night." 

"Exactly!"  said  the  hairdresser. 

"Hum,  hum!"  coughed  the  lieutenant. 

"Now,"  resumed  Mr.  Shomes,  "I  fancy 
we  are  agreed  that  the  robbers  entered  M. 
Barberin's  shop  on  Saturday  night." 

"Afterwards,- — afterwards,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  impatiently. 

"By  George,  you  are  somewhat  hasty, 
sir,"  said  the  detective.  "If  you  employ 
the  same  haste  in  your  researches,  I'm 
not  surprised  that  the  rascals  who  robbed 
M.  Alartier  are  still  at  large." 

"Monsieur  Herlock  Shomes,"  replied  the 
lieutenant,  with  some  heat,  "I  take  no 
lessons  from  amateurs." 

"Don't  you,  indeed?  Well,  I  give  them 
occasionally  to  professionals,  but  I  give 
them  when  and  to  whom  I  please.  Accord- 
ingly, I'll  address  no  further  words  to 
you,  but  will  talk  to  this  young  com- 
panion of  yours,  who  has  been  following  me 
with  an  attention  which  you  would  have 
done  well  to  imitate.  As  I  was  saying, 
my  young  friend,  the  robbers  got  into 
M.  Barberin's  Saturday  night.  To  force 
a  lock  always  makes  ,some  noise;  and, 
anyway,  to  force  it  from'  the  street  even 
at  night  is  rather  dangerous.  No:  one 
robber  slipped  in  at  the  time  of  the 
closing,  and  later  on  during  the  night  let 
in  his  accomplices,  who  hid  themselves 
likewise  in  the  apron  corner,  and  remained 
there  until  Sunday  morning,  when  M. 
Barberin  and  his  wife  left  the  house  for 
the  day." 

"But  at  that  rate,"  said  the  hair- 
dresser, "when  we  passed  through  the 
shop  to  go  out  on  Sunday  morning  'they* 
were  there." 

"I  have  just  said  so." 

"And  if,  by  chance,  I  had  opened  that 
apron  closet?" 

"In  that  case, my  good  M.  Barberin,  'tis 


unlikely  that   you    would   be    here    now." 

The  hairdresser  shuddered  as  he 
realized  that  he  had  run  the  danger  of 
being  murdered. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  lieutenant,  in  the  endeavor  to 
regain  some  prestige,  remarked: 

"All  this  talk  about  the  lock  is  amusing 
enough,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  brings  us 
any  closer  to  the  robbers." 

Without  answering  him,  Mr.  Shomes 
turned  to  the  jeweler. 

"M.  Alartier,  'tis  you  who  have 
engaged  me,  and  'tis  to  you  in  reality 
that  I  owe  these  explanations.  I  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  for  having  ventured  to  give 
my  'young  friend  here  a  word  or  two. 
We  shall  now  go  into  your  own  shop. 
Gentlemen,"  he  continued  as  he  bowed 
to  the  police,  "  I  have  the  honor  to  wish 
you  good-day." 

That  was  a  pretty  curt  hint  that  they 
were  not  expected  to  follow  him.  And, 
leaving  them  rather  crestfallen,  he  called 
to  Terry,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
jeweler,  went  into  the  rifled  shop.  Every- 
thing there  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  it  was  really  pitiable  to  see 
the  expression  of  M.  Alartier  as  he  looked 
about  him. 

"Mr.  Shomes,"  he  asked,  "have  you 
any  hope  at  all?" 

"I  can  give  you  no  positive  assurance, 
my  dear  sir;  but  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  robbers  were  three  in  number,  and  I 
have  strong  proofs  of  the  identity  of  two 
of  them:  one  small  and  slim,  the  other 
tall  and  with  red  hair,  and  moreover, 
with  a  slight  limp.  But  these  were  sub- 
ordinates; the  third  robber  is  the  chief 
of  the  band.  Your  police  have  wondered 
how  the  steel  wall  was  bored.  Well,  I 
am  pretty  certain  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  inventor  of  a  lamp  holding  mixed 
acetylene  and  oxygen,  giving  out  a  terrible 
flame  which  no  metal  can  resist, — my 
old  enemy,  Tommy  Sharp." 

"An  Englishman?" 

"Yes,   I  regret  to  say." 

"What  does  he  look  like,  may  I  ask?" 
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"A  stocky,  sturdy  fellow,  with  excep- 
tional muscular  force." 

"And  with  a  bulldog  face?" 

"What's  that?    Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Seen  him?  Why,  an  individual  corre- 
sponding to  that  description  spent  two 
hours  here  five  or  six  days  ago.  He  wanted 
to  buy  a  present,  and,  as  he  hadn't  any 
particular  choice,  I  overturned  all  my 
cases  and  opened  all  my  caskets  for  him." 

"And  nothing  pleased  him?" 

"On  the  contrary,  he  bought  a  fine 
ring, — a  five  hundred  dollar  one, — and 
paid  for  it  on  the  spot." 

"That  was  he  for  sure.  He  was  looking 
over  the  ground.  Console  yourself,  how- 
ever: I'll  lay  my  hands  on  him  in  'good 
time.  And  now  enough  for  to-day.  Until 
to-morrow,  good-bye!" 

Leaving  the  Rue  de  laJPaix,  Mr.  Shomes, 
followed  by  Terry,  betook  himself  to  the 
Champs-Elyse"es,  thinking  to  meet  Molly 
and  Bridget  at  the  Guignol.  When  he 
reached  it,  however,  the  theatre  was  closed. 

"Seven  o'clock  already!"  he  said  as  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  "The  time  passed 
more  quickly  than  I  thought.  Hello, 
Terry!  What  are  you  about?" 

Terry  was  passing  up  and  down  before 
the  theatre  with  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
and  now  and  then  raising  his  head  and 
looking  around  unquietly. 

"You're  looking  for  Molly,  are  you? 
Well,  stupid,  she's  not  there.  Come  along 
to  the  hotel.  Do  you  hear?  Come  along." 

Terry  obeyed,  but  with  evident  reluc- 
tance; and  his  master,  vaguely  impressed 
by  the  dog's  action,  hastened  his  steps. 
On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  proprietor,  who,  embarrassed 
and  excited,  came  towards  him,  evidently 
with  bad  news  to  communicate. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Shomes 
without  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment:  then, 
leading  the  way  to  his  private  office, 
opened  its  door.  Inside  was  Bridget,  pale 
and  dishevelled,  and  sobbing  bitterly — 
but  there  was  no  Molly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Hero  of  the  Trenches. 


This  hero  is  just  a  plain  terrier,  with 
no  claim  to  high  breeding.  He  belongs  to 
a  French  sergeant  and  his  name  is  Fend 
1'Air,  or  in  English  "Split  the  Air,"  an 
allusion  to  his  swiftness.  When  the 
Territorials  were  ordered  back  to  France, 
the  sergeant  boarded  a  transport  at 
Algiers.  Fend  1'Air  was  supposed  to  have 
been  securely  tied  up  in  his  kennel;  for 
his  master  knew  that  when  he  embarked, 
the  dog  would  make  every  possible  effort 
to  follow  him. 

Shortly  after  the  boat  had  left  the  dock, 
one  of  the  soldiers  noticed  a  dog  swim- 
ming frantically  beside  the  boat.  The 
transport  was  stopped  and  the  faithful 
animal  was  taken  on  board.  Fend  1'Air 
then  became  a  voluntary  recruit  among  the 
troopers;  and  when  at  last  they  were  in 
the  trenches,  he  kept  close  to  his  master. 

One  day  a  shell  burst  above  the  trench 
which  sheltered  the  sergeant.  Dis- 
jnembered  bodies  and  earth  flew  in  every 
direction.  In  the  lull  which  followed, 
a  dog,  slightly  wounded,  came  up  to  an 
ambulance  waiting  is  the  rear  of  the 
trenches.  So  strange  was  his  behavior 
that  one  of  the  nurses  said:  "Let's  follow 
him  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

Fend  1'Air  led  them  to  a  trench  where  a 
man  was  lying  face  downward.  It  was  his 
master,  the  sergeant.  Upon  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  he  was  not  dead,  only 
in '  a  faint.  He  was  completely  covered 
with  earth,  with  the  exception  of  his 
head.  Instinct  had  made  the  dog  dig  all 
the  dirt  from  thi§,  so  that  suffocation 
was  impossible.  Dog  and  master  were 
placed  in  the  ambulance  and  taken  to  the 
American  hospital  at  Neuilly. 

Fend  1'Air  has  had  an  elaborate  collar 
given  him.  He  has  also  been  decorated 
with  a  silver  medal,  which  has  a  few  words 
of  eulogy  engraved  upon  it. 


"I  CAN'T"  can  do  nothing;  "I'll  try" 
.can  do  many  things;  "I  will"  can  do 
almost  anything. 
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— Mr.  Thomas  Baker  announces  a  new 
edition  of  "The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,"  by 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  It  has  been  compared  with 
the  latest  critical  Spanish  versions,  and  presents 
all  the  variants  in  both  languages. 

— P.  Lethielleux,  Paris,  publishes,  in  the  form 
of  a  brochure  of  eighty  pages,  "La  Femme 
Francaise  pendant  la  Guerre,"  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Courson,  a  writer  well  known  to  our  readers, 
and  one  thoroughly  equipped  to  do  justice  to 
all  phases  of  her  present  subject. 

— The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
just  issued  "A  Book  of  Essays,"  by  the  late 
Monsignor  Benson,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev. 
Allan  Ross,  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  foreword  by 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.  It  is  a  group 
of  reprinted  pamphlets,  which  make  a  volume 
of  194  pages,  crown  8vo.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  is  included. 

-"Short  Sermons  on  Gospel  Texts,"  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Bossaert,  is  an  octavo  of  150  pages, 
containing  a  sermon  for  every  Sunday  of  the 
year  save  the  twenty-fourth  after  Pentecost. 
These  discourses,  intended  for  Low  Mass,  are 
pithy  and  practical;  and  they  are  a  good  deal 
briefer  than  many  of  the  "short  sermons"  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  these  columns. 
Father  Bossaert's  discourses  run  from  seven 
hundred  to  a  thousand  words  only.  Joseph  F. 
Wagner,  publisher. 

—Volume  IX.  of  the  general  series  of  the 
Pohle-Preuss  dogmatic  text-books  is  Vol.  II. 
of  "The  Sacraments,"  and  deals  with  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  work  consists  of  a  scholarly 
Introduction;  Part  I.,  treating  of  the  Real 
Presence;  Part  II.,  in  which  the  Holy  Eucharist 
as  a  Sacrament  is  discussed;  and  Part  III., 
dealing  with  the  Holy  Eucha/ist  as  a  Sacrifice, 
or  the  Mass.  The  qualities  of  lucid  exposition, 
well-documented  argument,  and  refutation  of 
the  most  recent  heresies  concerning  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  are  everywhere  noticeable  in  this 
book,  which  is  of  400  pages.  It  is  published  by 
B.  Herder. 

-An  unusual  volume,  recently  issued  by 
M.  II  Gill  '&  Son,  Dublin,  is  "The  Flight  of 
the  Earls,"  by  Tadhg  O'Cianain,  edited  from 
the  author's  manuscript  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
Wajsh.  "The  Flight  of  the  Earls"  w:is  tin 
departure  from  Ireland  of  the  chiefs  of  Tyrone 
;>ml  Tyieotiiii-11 — that  is,  Htifch  O'Neill  ami 
Rory  O' I)o!im  11,-- -over  whose  going  the  scribe, 
in  the  "Book  of  the  Four  Masters"  made  this 
lament:  "Woe  to  the  heart  that  meditated, 


woe  to  the  mind  that  conceived,  woe  to  the 
council  that  decided  on,  the  project  of  their 
setting  out  on  this  voyage,  without  knowing 
whether  they  should  ever  return  to  their  native 
principalities  or  patrimonies,  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

— "American  Liberty  of  Education"  is  the 
title  of  a  splendid  address  delivered  to  the 
graduates  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  Hon.  William  A.  Geoghegan. 
If  it  did  nothing  more  than  recall  the  saying  of 
Newman,  that  you  could  conduct  a  university 
in  shanties,  provided  you  had  the  right  men  for 
teachers,  it  would  be  worth  while. 

— Nos.  239  and  240  of  the  Australian  Catholic 
Truth  Society's  penny  pamphlets  are:  "Aus- 
tralia's Part  in  the  Catholic  Foreign  Missions," 
a  vigorous  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  by  the  Rev.  John  Norris,  P.  P.; 
and  "The  Church  and  Democracy,"  by  Dr. 
G.  R.  Baldwin,  whose  motto  for  his  very 
instructive  essay  is  "Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

— One  of  the  most  timely  and  interesting  of 
the  multitudinous  pamphlets  to  which  the 
Great  War  has  given  the  note  of  actuality  has 
just  been  issued  by  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris, — "Saint 
Thomas  d'Aquin  et  la  Guerre,"  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Pegues,  O.  P.  The  doctrine  of  the  Angelical 
Doctor  is  here  given  by  one  of  his  most  scholarly 
sons  and  commentators,  a  professor  in  the 
Angelical  College,  Rome;  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  adequate  pres- 
entation of  the  Church's  true  position  on  the 
whole  subject  that  has  recently  appeared. 
From  the  same  publisher  we  have  received 
copies  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of  "L'Homme- 
Dieu,"  by  Dr.  Besson;  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
"Introduction  a  L'Unidn  Intime  avec  Dieu," 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Dumas;  and  of  the  second  edition 
of  "La  Guerre  en  Artois,"  by  Mgr.  Lobbedey, 
Bishop  of  Arras. 

— "The  Wayside:  A  Priest's  Gleanings,"  by 
Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P..  is  a  volume  of  essays  on 
widely  varying  themes.  Certain  of  these  are  of 
Roman  inspiration;  many  of  them  are,  so  to 
speak,  cnpfuls  from  the  stream  of  life;  others, 
the  result  of  companionship  with  the  great 
minds  of  philosophy  and  literature;  but  all  are 
the  product  of  vision  and  bear  the  mould  of  an 
exquisite  style.  If  unity  is  to  be  sought  among 
th  in,  "it  is  a  unity  of  principle  and  motive"; 
or  rather,  we  should  say.  a  unity  drawn  from 
the  personality  of  the  writer,  who,  however 
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varying  the  moods  in  which  he  writes,  remains 
throughout  the  intellectualist  and  the  mystic, 
in  love  with  life  and  life's  fulfilment.  It  need 
not  be  said,  for  one  who  knows  the  genuine 
mystic,  that  these  pages  gleam  with  flashes  of 
wit  and  humor;  and  also  that  a  distinct  charm 
of  the  writer's  views  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
reader  is  quite  free  to  reject  them.  The  book  is 
issued  in  the  customary  elegant  format  of  the 
Burns  &  Dates  publications.  For  sale  in  this 
country  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

—The  Annual  (it  has  a  Gaelic  title,  printed 
in  the  Gaelic  type)  from  Mount  Melleray 
Seminary,  Co.  Waterford,  Ireland,  fairly  upholds 
in  its  issue  of  this  year,  the  high  standard  set 
by  its  previous  numbers.  As  much  of  its  text 
is  in  Gaelic,  one  who  does  not  read  that  language 
is  left  a  little  out  in  the  cold;  but  it  may  be 
asserted  that,  if  the  Irish  contributions  are  as 
good  as  the  English,  there  is  a  combination  of 
high  merit.  All  the  illustrations— and  they  are 
numerous  —  are  such  as  any  one  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  Another  annual,  this  for 
1917,  is  "Saint  Antony's  Almanac,"  issued  from 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  The 
calendar  is  its  dominant  feature,  but  there  are 
various  contributions  of  articles,  stories  and 
verse,  all  by  Catholic  writers.  This  useful 
year-book  sells  for  twenty-five  cents. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
Stales  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.   P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on    Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $j. 
"Dogmatic    Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.     Si.  75. 
"The    Chief   Catholic    Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.     75  cts. 

Poems    of    the    Irish1  Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    50  c!s. 
"A    Retreat     for    Women     in    Business."      Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullar.,   C.  SS.  R.      75   cts. 
"A   Retrospect."     $i. 
"When    Pan    Pipes."       Mary   Taylor  Thornton. 

Si-35. 


"  Meagher  of  the  Sword."  Arthur  Griffith.  Ji.io. 
"A  Good  Third."   Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 

$1.10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.  $1.50,  net. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming,"    $2.50. 
"Halt!     Who's  There!"   75  cts. 
"Yonder?"   Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
"Essays  on  Catholic  Life."     Thomas  O'Hagan, 

M.  A.     75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    F.  A.  Forbes.    35  cts. 
"Only  Jane."     Isabel   C.  Clarke.     $1.35. 
"A  Month  in  Rome."      Andre  Morel.  $1.75. 
"New   Wars   for   Old."     John    Haynes    Holmes. 

$1.50. 
"The   Mystery   of   the   Holy   Trinity   in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,  LL.D.     $1. 
"The    Romanticism    of   St.    Francis   and   Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,   O.  S.  F.  C.     $2. 
"The  Onion  Peelers."    Father  Garrold,  S.  J.    $i. 
"History   of   the   German   People   at  the   Close 

of    the    Middle   Ages."     Johannes   Janssen. 

Translated  by  A.  M.  Christie.    Vols.  XIII.- 

XVI.     Per  two  vols.,  $6.25. 
"Paul     Mary     Pakenham,     Passionist."       Rev. 

Joseph  Smith,   C.   P.    50  cts. 
"The   Inner   Life   and   Writings   of   Dame   Ger- 
trude  More."     2   vols.     $3. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HUB.,  xiii,  3. 
.  Rev.   William   Miller,   of   the   diocese  of  Fort 
Wayne;      Rev.     John     Carroll,     archdiocese     of 
Chicago;     Rev.    James    Carton,    archdiocese    of 
Philadelphia;    and  Rev.  F.  A.  Rousseau,  S.  J. 

Sister  Florentine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Sister  M.  Hieronyma,  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict; 
Mother  M.  Ignatius,  Order  of  St.  Ursula;  and 
Sister  M.  Consolata,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Robert  Roe,  Mrs.  William  Mahon, 
Capt.  John  Devereux,  Mrs.  Anna  Thorn,  Miss 
Angela  Welbes,  Mr.  M.  'J.  McDonnell,  Mr. 
William  Latham,  Mrs.  John  Davis,  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnett,  Mr.  James  Grant,  and  Mr.  Louis  C. 
vSchulz. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (joo  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  Ed.  L.  B.,  $2;  Child  of  Mary, 
$i;  W.  T.  R.,  $25;  C.  B.,  $10;  Mrs.  H.  (Mon- 
treal), Si.  For  the  Foreign  Missions:  M.  C.  E-, 
$5- 
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Bread  and  Wine. 


BY    S.  M.   M. 


an  altar,  Lord?    Take  my  awaking, 
Alight   with  tapers  kindled  in  the  East, 
Decked   with   the   dawn's   full    bud,    to   blossom 

breaking. 
Thy  priest,   O   Lord,  —  and  who  shall  be  Thy 

priest? 

The  dawn  itself  that  lifts  to  Thee  my  sacrificial 
feast.  v 

What  sacrifice,  what  feast?    Could  I  but  borrow 
The  fruit  of  years  that  never  may  be  mine! 

But  all  my  folded  life,  my  every  morrow, 
Change  on  this  morning  altar  into  Thine; 
And  let  my  soul's  glad  life  be  bread,  my  heart's 
jred  love  be  wine. 


A  Preacher's  Two  Pictures  of  Lourdes. 


BY    JOHN    HAMNON. 


HE  late  Pere  Ollivier,  O.  P., 
priest,  preacher,  peasant,  and 
patriot,  adorned  Lacordaire's 
pulpit  in  Notre  Dame  from 
the  peril -fraught  days  of  the  Commune 
in  Paris  when  in  the  Lent  of  1871  In- 
had  to  preach  with  the  Red  Flag  floating 
from  the  tower — till  soon  after  his  great 
sermon  on  the  victims  of  the  Bazar  de  la 
Charite  fire,  delivered  in  presence  of  the 
French  President  and  his  Ministers, 

Among  his  minor  gifts,  the  "great  little 
Breton  friar"  possessed  a  notable  clever- 
ness in  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  lie 
sketched  delightfully,  and  the  author  of 
his  recent  biography  informs  us  that  the 


toys  he  modelled  for  children  were  per- 
fection. Small  wonder,  then,  that,  with 
this  instinct  for  "the  shapes  of  things, 
their  colors,  light  and  shade,"  he  was  an 
even  more  graphic  delineator  in  the  pulpit 
than  (say  those  who  have  heard  both 
orators)  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  himself, 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  wielder  of  the 
pinceau  riche.  His  undoubted  talent  for 
the  picturesque  found  fewer  opportunities 
in  the  medium  of  the  printed  word. 
Except  his  sermons,  as  reported  and  re- 
vised, he  could  leave  the  world  little  in 
his  crowded  life  but  a  few  bright  brochures 
and  short  articles'.  Here  are  two  vignettes 
of  Lourdes  from  his  pen,  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  — •  one  depicting  Our 
Lady's  Pyrenean  shrine  as  he  saw  it  over 
fifty  years  ago;  the  other  showing  it  as 
readers  have  learned  to  know  and  love 
it  in  the  course  of  the  decade  preceding 
the  war. 

I. 

"In  1864  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Lenten 
station  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  on  pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes  in  the  interval  between  two 
missions.  The  Bishop  of  Tarbes  (the 
diocese  in  which  Lourdes  is  situated)  had, 
two  years  earlier,  delivered  his  favorable 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  apparitions 
«i  Our  Lady,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
church  requested  by-  Bernadette  had  by 
this  time  been  laid.  Nevertheless,  the 
primitive  aspect  of  the  place  was  but 
little  altered;  so  that  it  was  perfectly 
easy  to  reconstruct  vividly,  as  it  were, 
the  thrilling  scenes  whose  st.ory  was  in 
all  men's  mouths.  The  waters  of  the 
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Gave,  then  in  flood,  were  so  high  as  to 
afford  but  scant  access  to  the  Grotto,  to 
which  one  went  down  by  a  steep,  un- 
covered passage,  abutting  on  the  level  of 
the  apse  then  building. 

"On  the  day  of  my  visit,  an  overcast, 
weeping  sky  lent  the  Rocks  of  Massabielle 
the  bleak,  melancholy  aspect  they-  must 
have  displayed  on  the  memorable  1 1  th  of 
February,  1858,  when  Bernadette  went 
to  pick  up  deadwood  to  make  a  fire  in 
her  poor  home.  The  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  plashing  of  the  torrent  amid 
the  boulders  in  its  course;  while  the 
solitude  must  have  seemed  intense  at 
even  a  few  yards'  distance  from  the  row 
of  dwellings  built  beneath  the  citadel, 
whose  lofty  outline  loomed  darkly  in  the 
fog.  My  companion  and  I  offered  up  a 
short  prayer  on  the  spot  where  the  child 
had  fallen  on  her  knees;  and  then,  driven 
by  the  rain  to  seek  shelter,  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  hotel;  exchanging,  as 
we  returned,  our  impressions  of  the  scene 
that  we  ha!  visited,  and  of  the  events 
that  it  called  to  mind.  ' 

"I  admit  that  my  own  impressions 
were  in  nowise  enthusiastic.  I  had  seen 
enough  crags  and  caverns  to  find  nothing 
astonishing,  or  even  novel,  in  those  I  had 
just  surveyed;  the  account  of  the  appari- 
tion had  not  appealed  to  me  as  anything 
quite  extraordinary;  while,  finally,  the 
unfair  weather  would  have  spoiled  for  me 
the  loveliest  landscape  and  most  thrilling 
of  discourses.  I  felt  sorry  for  myself  to 
have  quitted,  for  this,  the  presbytery  at 
Bagneres,  whence  I  loved  to  look  out  of 
the  window  at  the  facade  of  the  picturesque 
parish  church,  and  the  mountain  slopes 
showing  already  the  tints  of  early  spring. 

"Although  my  companion  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  parish  priest  of 
Lourdes,  he  did  not  deem  it  fitting  to 
call  on  the  Cur£  before  the  luncheon  hour, 
preferring  to  take  his  chance  of  catching 
him  in  immediately  after  the  midday 
meal.  We  made  the  attempt,  but  fruit- 
lessly. Monsieur  Peyramale  was  of  those 
who  in  mere  table  matters,  'come  like 


shadows,  so  depart.'  When  we  arrived, 
he  had  already  finished  his  scant  repast 
and  gone  out  again.  However,  it  was 
easy,  we  were  told,  to  find  him:  he  must 
be  at  the  hospital  for  a  certainty,  where 
the  statue  intended  for  the  Grotto  (the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Fabish)  had  only 
that  day  come  to  hand. 

"It  was  there,  indeed,  that  we  found 
him,  superintending  the  opening  of  the 
packing  case,  whence  presently  emerged 
the  fine  work  of  art  so  familiar  now  to 
all  Lourdes  pilgrims.  Although  naturally 
preoccupied  in  mind,  the  Cure  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome;  and  conducted  us  to  a 
small  adjoining  loom,  that  we  might  chat 
there  more  at  our  ease.  I  studied  him 
at  leisure  while  he  confided  to  his  friend 
his  hopes  and  plans— I  do  not  say  his 
fears,  for  I.  have  no  recollection  that  he 
showed  signs  of  having  any.  He  was  just 
the  man  whom  Henri  Lasserre,  with  a 
master  hdnd,  has  painted  in  his  '  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes,' — brusque,  formidable 
even,  on  first  meeting  him;  but,  being 
warm-hearted  under  it  all,  and  speedily 
sympathetic,  he  soon  became  engaging  to 
a  degree  in  his  manner  with  callers,  and 
readily  won  them,  head  and  heart. 

"To  the  request  to  be  permitted  to  see 
Bernadette,  then  undergoing  treatment  in 
the  hospital  for  an  affection  that  was 
later  to  turn  to  a  grave  disorder,  he 
gave  a  point-blank  refusal.  The  girl  was 
in  pain,  he  said,  and  precaution  must 
be  taken  not  to  tire  her  by  requesting  a 
narrative,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  too  animated,  or 
rather  over-excited;  and  that,  anyhow, 
it  could  not  be  good  for  her  to  put 
her  on  show  in  this  wise,  without  further 
reason  than  the  gratification  of  a  passing 
curiosity  by  which  vanity  might  be 
flattered,  and  so  forth.  He  was  genuinely 
eloquent,  and  never  halted  for  a  word. 
My  companion  made  no  effort  to  check 
this  flood  of  speech;  but,  choosing  his 
time,  met  the  difficulties  raised  by  his 
friend  so  deftly  as  to  win  a  promise  to 
bring  Bernadette  to  see  us. 
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' '  There  she  is  this  very  moment,  in  the 
yard!'  said  Monsieur  Peyramale,  pointing 
her  out  to  us  among  some  other  chil- 
dren who  were  playing  in  a  ring  beneath 
the  window.  In  a  moment  she  came  in 
to  where  we  were  seated,  blushing  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair,  surprised  at  being 
beckoned  to,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  dis- 
posed to  think  that  we  might  just  as  well 
have  left  her  at  the  simple  amusement  of 
her  choice. 

"She  was  greeted  with  an  affectionate 
scolding  for  risking  her  heajth  by  becom- 
ing over-heated,  and  then  bidden  to  give 
us  a  brief  account  of  the  apparitions 
at  Massabielle.  To  save  her  fatigue,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  asking  light  on 
only  a  few  points,  which  were  specified 
by  our  questions,  and  restrained  from 
becoming  too  lengthy  for  her.  It  was 
really  a  conversation,  in  which  the  child 
displayed  not  only  the  utmost  simplicity, 
but  great  clearness  of  intelligence  and 
perfect  good  sense. 

"I  observed  her  all  the  while  most 
attentively,  or  rather  most  inquisitorially ; 
for  I  wanted  to  read  her  soul  in  her  eyes, 
as  well  as  her  mind  in  the  words  she 
spoke.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  i  was 
unfavorably  disposed  towards  her;  but  I  f_ 
was  obeying  an  inborn  instinct  of  caution, 
which  in  similar  circumstances  has 
always  kept  me  on  my  guard  against  the 
ready-made  opinions  of  others  as  well  as 
my  own  first  impressions.  I  assert  no 
claim  to  formulate  a  decision  from  which 
there  shall  be  no  appeal;  but  I  have  the 
desire,  and  I  think  the  very  lawful  one, 
to  shape  my  own  personal  convictions. 

''Now,  as  Hernadette  went  on  talking, 
I  experienced  a  sweet,  overmastering 
emotion  that  there  was  no  withstanding. 
I  might  liken  it  to  a  radiance — or,  if  you 
will,  a  fragrance  of  truth  —  emanating 
from  her,  which  penetrated  deeply  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  being.  I  was 
Undergoing  the  same  impressions  as  the 
first  confidants  of  the  apparitions,  and 
earliest  eye-witnesses  of  the  ecstasies. 
Like  M.  Hstrade,  'I  had  the  irresistible 


conviction  that  I  was  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  mysterious  being,'  whom 
the  child  eould  see  with  the  eyes  of  her 
soul  after  beholding  her  with  the  eyes 
of  her  body.  No  one  could  talk  as  she 
did  concerning  any  one  in  whose  actual 
company  he  or  she  had  never  been.  An 
indefinable  grandeur  enfolded  the  young 
narrator;  and  this,  with  a  blending  of 
girlish  grace  and  tenderness,  made  her 
seem  like  one  of  those  angels  whom  Holy 
Writ  portrays  to  us,  revealing  God's 
secrets  to  man. 

"After  more  than  forty  years,  I  have 
still  before  my  eyes  the  kindling  of  that 
candid  visage;  I  hear  in  my  ears  the  soft 
accents  of  her  voice,  and  feel  in  my  heart 
the  winning  grace  of  her  presence.  This 
last  was  due  neither  to  beauty  of  feature 
nor  charm  of  manner  'as  the  terms  are 
generally  understood,  but  to  innocence 
and  modesty  in  their  full  attractiveness, 
with  that  something  of  completeness 
which  they  had  caught  from  intercourse 
with  Mary's  ineffable  purity.  Fain  would 
I  think  I  am  making  myself  understood, 
though  I  be  incapable  of  expressing  all 
I  felt. 

"The  interview  was  interrupted  by  our 
.  receiving  word  that  Fabish's  statue  had 
been  set  up  on  a  heavy  table  in  the  adjacent 
room,  where  we  were  invited  to  go  and 
see  it.  Monsieur  Peyramale  took  us  with 
him  at  once,  and  showed  us  the  Lyonnese 
sculptor's  work,  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions he  ever  turned  out.  After  a  good  long 
look  at  it  himself,  he  brought  forward 
IJernadette,  who  had  followed  in  our  wake, 
and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it. 

"Is  it   like?'  he  asked,  with  a  certain 
anxiety. 

"The  girl  joined  her  hands  as  in. prayer, 
and  then  fixed  upon  the  statue  a  tender 
and  beseeching  gaze.  -She  was  manifestly 
happy  at  seeing  reproduced  at  last, 
gifted  hand,  the  features  of  her  he 
visitant;  but  had  also  an  ardent 
to  see  it  animated, — to  give  the 
what  it  lacked:  the  breath  of  life. 

'"It    is    like!'    she    murmured.     T 
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after  a  silence,  and  in  tones  of  disappoint- 
ment, almost  of  some  annoyance:  'No, 
it  isn't  like!' 

"After  that  she  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  daydream  of  her  own,  that  we  should 
have  been  sorry  indeed  to  interrupt. 
Monsieur  Peyramale,  however,  made  her 
receive  our  blessing,  after  which  she  with- 
drew as  modestly  as  she  had  come,  with 
the  happy  smile  of  a  child  regaining  its 
liberty,  and  grateful  for  having  that 
liberty  restored.  The  wonder-seeing  maid 
had  given  place  to  the  schoolgirl  eager  to 
return  to  her  games." 
II. 

Pere  Ollivier  begins  his  second  sketch 
by  mentioning  that  his  complete  Lenten 
series  did  not  afford  him  any  further 
opportunity  of  again  seeing  Bernadette 
and  Massabielle. 

"Very  strange  to  relate,"  he  comments, 
"though  the  memory  of  my  pilgrimage 
never  left  me,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
have  recourse  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in 
a  grave  illness  that  befell  me  shortly  after- 
wards. None  the  less,  I  had  the  liveliest 
faith  in  the  Apparition,  and  readily 
counselled  others  to  seek  relief  from  the 
wonder-working  water,  without  its  entering 
my  mind  to  do  so  myself. 

"Years  passed,  and  in  nowise  weakened 
my  earliest  impressions,  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  in  me  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  felt  no  desire  whatever  to  visit 
the  banks  of  the  Gave  again;  the  more 
so  that  pious  hands  were  covering  the 
neighborhood  with  buildings  of  every 
description,  from  the  religious  houses  of 
various  Orders  to  hotels,  and  shops 
selling  articles  of  devotion.  I  had  a 
repugnance  against  seeing  the  holy  places, 
where  I  had  prayed  alone,  invaded  by 
hustling  crowds.  I  have  always  had  an 
a  \iTsion  for  the  piles  of  masonry  reared 
nnmnd  spots  that  are  hallowed  by  sacred 
remembrances." 

^£  -will  be  remembered  by  many  that 
the  late  Mgr.  Benson,  in  his  book  about 
Lourdes,  pleaded  guilty  to  similar  feelings, 


but  also  held  unflinchingly"— with  P£rc 
Ollivier,  and  other  leading  Catholics 
(J.  K.  Huysmans,  for  example)  who  have 
experienced  them  beforehand — that  they 
vanish  in  the  atmosphere  of  Lourdes  itself. 
When  one  is  sensibly  near  Our  Lord  and 
His  Blessed  Mother,  one  recks  little  of 
the  well-meant  hubbub,  or  of  the  work-a- 
day  demeanor  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men;  tawdry  art  and  ultra-modern 
buildings  are  endured  with  equanimity, 
or  unnoticed  entirely;  while  even  the 
displays  of  fireworks  that  round  off  the 
various  National  Pilgrimages  are  condoned 
for  the  pleasure  they  afford  the  peasantry. 

Through,  in,  and  above  all  this  reigns 
the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  most 
vividly  (as  the  Dominican  and  the  English 
prelate  have  pointed  out)  in  the  course 
of  the  processions,  of  which  a  brief  word 
presently. 

It  is  probably  no  more  than  racial 
temperament  that  causes  this  preliminary 
shrinking  from  the  mighty  throngs  at 
Lourdes.  J.  K.  Huysmans,  though  Galli- 
cized, was  Dutch;  Pere  Ollivier  hailed 
from  the  lonely  moors  of  Brittany; 
and  Father  Benson,  of  course,  was  an 
Englishman  of  the  English,  reared  mainly 
in  the  seclusion  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

"Like  a  true  Breton,"  the  Dominican 
orator  writes,  "a  son  of  bleak  wastes  and 
open  strands,  I  love  to  be  alone  when  I 
would  speak  to  God,  His  Mother,  and  His 
saints.  Just  as  Pere  Lacordaire  'felt  the 
shame  of  tears,'  I  feel  that  of  displaying 
my  emotion;  and  I  willingly  concede  to 
others  this  frame  of  mind  in  which, 
despite  all,  I  still  find  myself.  This  idio- 
syncrasy was  at  the  root  of  the  refusals 
my  friends  received  from  me  several 
times  when  they  asked  me  to  join  them 
on  a  journey  to  Lourdes.  Only  quite 
recently,  in  fact,  I  was  for  evading  the 
proposal  when  made  by  an  old  and  trusted 
travelling  companion,  with  whom  I  have 
scoured  every  highway  in  Europe,  from 
Dublin  to  the  Bosphorus  and  from  Rome 
to  Berlin." 

Those  who  have  read  the  French  "Life" 
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of  Pere  Ollivicr,  published  lately,  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  this  companion 
of  his  yearly  vacation  tours  was  the  Abbe" 
Marbeau,  now  the  far-famed  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  whose  fearless  demeanor  and  ripe 
powers  of  organization  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  during  Von  Kluck's  occupation  of 
his  cathedral  city,  when  the  municipal 
authorities  had  fled,  won  hearty  admira- 
tion from  the  Germans  themselves,  and 
special  consideration  for  the  Bishop's 
anxious  flock. 

As  beseems  a  direct  successor  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Bossuet,  Mgr.  Marbeau  is  at 
least  a  "great  man"  in  height,  being 
quite  notably  tall,  if  sparely  built  and  a 
little  stooped.  When  the  Dominican  and 
he — "the  Inseparables,"  friends  called 
them — once  began  an  English  tour  from 
London,  without  leaving  a  London  address 
in  Paris,  a  French  friend  who  desired  to 
have  word  of  them  drew  portrait-caricatures 
of  "The  Tall  Frenchman  and  the  Little 
Frenchman"  on  envelopes  thus  inscribed, 
enclosed  duplicates  of  his  brief  letter; 
and  posted  them  to  various  London  "show- 
places,"  renowned  either  for  "larnin"'  or, 
like  Father  O'Flynn,  for  piety.  At  least 
two  found  their  reverend  billets, — one  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  other,  of  all  . 
places,  at  the  top  of  the  Monument! 

As  will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  it  was 
Mgr.  Marbeau  who,  in  the  end,  succeeded 
in  persuading  Pere  Ollivier  back  to 
Lourdes : 

"I  was  unyielding  in  my  fear  of  a 
disappointment,  or,  if  you  will,  of  a  shock, — • 
of  a  certain  rubbing  the  wroiyj  way, 
which  I  was  determined  at  all  costs  to 
avoid.  I  meant  never  to  lose  the  first 
bloom  of  what  memories  I  preserved  of 
my  visit  to.  the  solitary  Grotto  and  my 
meeting  with  Bernadctte.  Man,  however, 
proposes,  and  God  disposes.  A  severe 
spell  of  exhaustion  demanded  absolute 
rest,  and  at  the  same  time  unforeseen 
circumstances  impelled  me  to  yearn  for  a 
special  intervention  of  God's  mercy  in 
my  ministry.  The  friend  to  whom  I 
referred  just  now  came  back  to  the  charge 


with  a  fresh  invitation,  in  which  I  seemed 
to  discern  a  call  from  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
I  then  started  on  the  journey,  and  was 
at  once  both  eager  to  arrive  and  at  the 
same  time  concerned  as  to  the  new  impres- 
sions I  was  likely  to  receive." 

Happily,  these  were  all  favorable;  but 
in  the  space  at  our  limits  there  is  room 
for  only  one  of  them, — a  little  lightning- 
sketch  of  a  procession  of  the  reverend 
artist's  fellow-Bretons,  fourteen  hundred 
strong: 

"Here  they  came,  the  women  first, 
next  the  band,  and  then  the  men,  spaced 
out  by  the  banners  of  confraternities, 
clubs,  and  schools, — a  great,  orderly 
throng,  in  which  were  mingled,  with  the 
most  unexpected  effects,  the  soutanes  of 
priests,  the  habits  of  religious,  the  braided 
vests  of  Kloarec  peasants,  and  the  ordinary 
modern  garments  of  everyday  attire. 
Amid  the  men  marched  a  veteran  soldier, 
his  buttonhole  adorned  with  a  military 
ribbon,  won,  doubtless,  on  some  stricken 
field ;  he  was  upholding  high  and  sturdily 
the  flag  of  France,  with  the  encrimsoned 
Sacred  Heart  of  the  Vendean  wars  gleam- 
ing softly  in  the  centre  of  the  tricolor. 
Last  came  the  conductor  of  the  pilgrimage, 
with  his  colleagues,  and  the  general  crowd, 
all  chanting  with  the  Bretons: 

"We  come  once  more 

From  the  land  of  Arm6r, 
Where  stern  is  the  soil,  and  hearts  are  valiaht 

to  the  core! 
Proud  of  our  one  treasure,  the  faith  of  days  of 

yore, 
We  come  from  the  land  of  Armor!"* 

The  sonorous  Breton  anthem  carried 
all  before  it,  and  the  cheery  film  closes — 
as  may  this  article — with  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  "Tall  Frenchman,  a 
Parisian  to  his  very  finger-tips,"  and  now 
fulfilling  his  duty  so  nobly  at  Meaux, 
singing  lustily  like  the  Breton  Friar 
1'reai-her  beside  him:  "We  come  from  the 
land  of  Armor!" 


*  Nous  venons  encor 
Du  pays  cl  'Armor, 

Oft   le   sol   t-st   <]ur.  on   Je  ccrur   est   fort! 
I;irrs  <]t   notrc  foi,   notre  seul   tr^sor, 
Nous  venons  du  pays  d'Armorl 
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Out  of  Deep  Waters. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


VI. 

N  unbroken  silence  reigned  in  the 
quiet  office  where  the  two  men 
sat,  while  Gerald  Mallory  read 
the  letter  which  had  been  given 
to  him;  and  Jimmy  Byrne,  watching 
his  face,  knew  why  it  was  that  Sibyl 
had  found  it  impossible  to  make  her  reve- 
lation to  him. 

For  the  strain  of  hardness  in  the  char- 
acter, of  which  she  had  spoken,  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  now  in  the  set  of  the 
firm,  clear-cut  lips,  and  the  strong, 
determined  chin;  and,  reading  these  signs, 
Jimmy  understood  also  why  she  had 
bidden  him  not  to  plead  for  her,  and 
had  declared%  that  such  pleading  would 
be  useless.  Certainly  there  was  in  that 
face  little  ground  for  hope  of  any  tolerance 
of  'weakness,  and  none  for  forgiveness 
of  deliberate,  sustained  deception;  and, 
perceiving  this,  Jimmy  comprehended 
the  strength  of  the  girl's  temptation ;  to 
silence,  as  her  own  words  had  hardly 
made  him  comprehend  it;  and  realized, 
as  he  had  hardly  realized  before,  the  truly 
terrible  effort  which  had  been  required 
for  her  to  break  that  silence  and  tell 
the  truth.  Although  not  endowed  by 
nature  with  much  subtlety,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  at  this  critical  moment  in 
the  fate  of  several  persons,  including 
himself,  able  to  discern  some  subtle 
influences,  and  to  foresee  quite  clearly 
certain  possible  results. 

He  divined  that  it  was  largely  due 
to  her  close  association  with  Gerald 
Mallory — to  the  constant,  though  uncon- 
scious effect  of  his  inflexible  standards 
of  rectitude  —  that  Sibyl  had  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
falsity,  but  had  been  forced  to  turn 
away  from  deception  at  any  cost.  He 
recognized  with  a  clearness  which  did 
not  admit  of  doubt  that,  left  to  them- 


selves,  she  and  Mallory  would  never 
come  together  again;  and  he  saw  with 
equal  clearness  what  would  result,  so ' 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  from  this 
estrangement.  He  saw  that  the  girl  he 
loved  would  be  given  back  to  him  in  a 
closer  intimacy  than  before;  that  she 
would  depend  upon  him  not  only  for 
the  work  she  had  asked  him  to  find  for 
her,  but  for  the  affection  necessary 
to  sustain  life,  —  an  affection  which  in 
the  end  might  win  its  reward.  And 
in  the  same  moment  in  which  he  saw 
this  he  also  saw,  as  by  a  flash  of  illu- 
mination, the  nature  of  the  service  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  render  her,  and 
which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  refuse  to  render;  since,  if  he 
failed  her  at  this  crisis,  there  was  no 
one  else  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth  to 
take  his  place,  and  no  probability  that 
such  an  opportunity  would  ever  return. 

It  was  as  he  realized  this,  and  as  his 
heart  almost  stood  still  under  the  sense  of 
the  necessity  laid  upon  him,  that  Gerald 
Mallory  looked  up  from  the  letter  he 
had  been,  reading.  '  He  had  regained 
outward  composure:  but  his  eyes,  dark 
and  dilated  in  his  white  face,  showed 
how  great  was  his  inward  disturbance 
under  the  blow  he  had  received. 

"This  statement  is  quite  clear,"  he 
said.  "It  is  plain  that  the  "girl  whom 
Mrs.  Adair  has  received  as  her  grand- 
daughter is  not  her  granddaughter. 
May  I  ask  how  long  it  has  been  since 
Miss — er — Lesgard  found  this  letter?" 

"She  found  it  very  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  Paris,"  Jimmy  answered,  and 
briefly  repeated  Sibyl's  explanation  of 
why  the  box  of  papers  had  not  been  exam- 
ined earlier.  "I  "p  to  that  time,"  he 
added,  "she  had  never  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  that  she  was  the  child  of  the 
people  whom  she  had  known  from  her 
infancy  as  her  parents,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  a  shock  the  discovery  was 
to  her." 

"Yes,"  Mallory  assented,  "it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  discovery  was  a  terrible 
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shock  to  her;  but  that  does  not  excuse 
her  silence  with  regard  to  it,  —  her 
playing  a  part  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  sustained  imposture.  Why 
did  she  not  tell  the  truth  at  once?" 

"Why  do  any  of  us  yield  to  strong 
temptation?"  Jimmy  asked.  "Think 
for  a  moment  what  the  discovery 
meant  to  her;  think  of  what  she  had 
suffered  before  you  found  her,  —  suffered 
until,  as  you  have  heard,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  committing  suicide;  think 
of  what  she  had  gained  l»y  the  change 
in  JUT  lift-,  <>f  her  intense  happiness  in 
that  change,  and  then  of  the  loss  she 
faced;  and  you  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  she  had  not  courage  to  tell  the 
truth  at  once." 

Involuntarily  his  voice  took  a  more 
pleading  tone  than  he  had  intended 
to  employ.  But  the  stern  lines  of 
Gerald  Mallory's  face  did  not  relax. 

"I  am  not  so  dull  that  I  can  not 
understand  very  readily  the  reasons  for 
her  silence,"  he  saifl  coldly.  "She 
foresaw,  of  course,  an  immense  loss. 
Mrs.  Adair's  fortune 

"Pardon  me!"  Jimmy  interrupted 
quickly.  "But  you  do  not  know  her 
if  you  fail  to  realize  that  Mrs.  Adair's. 
fortune  was  the  least  part  of  the  loss 
she  foresaw.  I  don't  mean  by  this  to 
undervalue,  or  to  imply  that  she  under- 
valued, the  advantage  and  power  of 
wealth;  for  she  measured  its  value  by 
her  knowledge  of  poverty.  But  I  do 
mean  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
loss  more  comprehensive  than  she  faced ; 
for  it  included  everything  which  makes 
life  of  value  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  chief  item  in  that  loss 
was  the  love  which  she  feared  would  not 
survive  the  disclosure  of  her  real  birth." 

Silenre  followed  this  speech  for  a 
inomi-iit;  and  then  Mallory  said: 

"She  had  iid  reason  to  fear  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"Had    she    not:1"     Jimmy's    blue    • 
met   his  with  a  challenge  in   their  depths. 
"But    you    will    not    deny    that   it    w:> 


terrible  test  of  love;  for  to  her  who 
had  been  known  as  Sibyl  Lesgard  there 
remained  absolutely  nothing  but  her  own 
personality.  Not  only  was  her  heiress- 
ship  lost,  but  her  inheritance'  of  blood 
was  taken  from  her;  and  the  very  name 
she  bore  was  not  her  own.  I  leave  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Mallory,  whether  or  not 
she  was  right  in  fearing  that  the  love 
which  had  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
her  would  not  stand  such  a  test.  And 
on  account  of  that  fear,  more  than  for 
any  other  reason,  she  was  silent." 

"But,  despite  that  fear,  she  has  spoken 
at  last!"  Gerald  Mallory  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  she  has  spoken  at  last," 
Jimmy  assented.  "And  do  you  know 
why?  It  is  because  divine  love  has 
been  stronger  than  either  human  love  or 
human  fear,  and  divine  grace  has  so 
constrained  her  that  she  has  not  been 
able  to  endure  longer  the  barrier  which 
stood  between  her  soul  and  God.  You, 
Mr.  Mallory,  seem  able  to  see  only 
the  deception  of  which  she  has  been 
guilty;  but  I  think  there  are  other  and 
higher  eyes  than  ours,  which  see  also 
the  long  struggle  •  with  overpowering 
temptation,  and  finally  the  hard-won 
triumph  when,  stripping  herself  of  every- 
thing, she  has  gone  back  voluntarily  to 
the  place  where  she  had  known  all  that 
poverty  means,  to  take  up  that  poverty 
again,  and  expiate  her  fault  by  full 
confession  of  the  truth." 

"Do  you  mean  that  she  has  left  Mrs. 
Adair's  house, — that  she  has  gone  back 
to  the  place  where  I  first  saw  her?" 
Gerald  Mallory  asked,  startled. 

"I  mean  just  that,"  Jimmy  answered. 
"When  I  went  to  her  in  response  to  her 
summons,  I  found  her  at  the-  lodging 
house  where  she  lived  before  Mrs.  Adair's 
advertisement  changed  the  course  of  her 
life,  and  in  the  very  room  where  she 
had  suffered  not  only  poverty  but  dark 
despair." 

"My  God!"  Gerald  Mallory  ejacu- 
lated. "The  despair  may  overwhelm  her 
again  now." 
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But  Jimmy  shook  his  head. 

"It  will  not  overwhelm  her  again," 
he  said.  "She  has  a  shield  against  it 
now  in  the  faith  which  she  did  not  then 
possess.  And  she  has  learned  the  meaning 
and  value  of  that  faith  in  the  fierce 
fire  of  temptation  as  I  truly  believe 
that  she  could  not  have  learned  it  in 
any  other  way.  Nothing  could  have  given 
her  so  strong  a  realization  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  over  human  conduct  as 
the  knowledge  that  she  could  not  enter 
it  until  she  was  ready  to  cleanse  her  soul 
by  confession;  and  she  has  learned  the 
mysterious  attraction  of  the  sacraments, 
from  which  she  was  debarred,  by  her 
passionate  desire  for  them." 

"You  amaze  me!"  Mallory  said; 
and  indeed  his  expression  was  one  of 
amazement  as  he  stared  at  the  young 
man,  who,  looking  like  the  most  or- 
dinary of  newspaper  reporters,  talked 
like  a  priest  trained  in  the  knowledge 
of  souls.  For  Jimmy,  generally  the  most 
modest  of  men,  especially  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  whose  language  was  usually 
the  limited  vocabulary  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  had  been  lifted  so  far  out  of  him- 
self by  the  illumination  which  showed 
him  that  it  rested  upon  him  to  interpret 
Sibyl,  if  she  was  to  be  interpreted  at  all, 
that  he  was,  somewhat  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, able  to  express  what  he  wished 
to  convey  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
other,  in  a  manner  as  remarkable  as 
his  own  intuition  of  .subtle  things  was 
to  himself. 

"You  amaze  me,"  Mallory  repeated, 
after  a  moment.  "I  have  never  dreamed 
that  .  Sibyl  felt  in  the  manner  you 
describe.  She  has  seemed  so  indifferent 
to  religion,  so  wavering  in  her  feelings, 
so  unconvinced  of  its  claims— 

"But  she  was  in  reality  neither  indif- 
ferent, wavering,  nor  unconvinced — least 
of  all  unconvinced,"  Jimmy  declared  very 
positively.  "On  the  contrary,  her  hardest 
struggle  has  been  against  her  convictions; 
and  when  she  yielded  to  them  at  last, 
she  found  a  •  peace  in  the  midst  of  loss, 


which  made  her  say  that  the  poor  little 
room  she  had  once  hated  so  desperately 
seemed  to  her  now  as  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary." The  speaker  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  then  added  earnestly:  "If  you  had 
known  her  in  the  time  when  she  lived 
there  before,  you  would  understand  the 
tremendous  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  her,  and  the  heroic  effort  she 
has  made  in  casting  everything  away,  and 
going  back  to  poverty  and  loneliness." 

"Is  it  possible  that  she  has  told  Mrs. 
Adair  nothing  of  all  this?"  Mallory  asked 
in  a  tone  which  showed  how  deeply  he 
was  moved. 

"She  has  told  her  nothing  at  all," 
Jimmy  replied.  "What  she  asks  of  you — 
and  all  that  she  does  ask — is  that  you 
will  take  to  Mrs.  Adair  the  letter  I  have 
brought,  and  tell  her  the  truth;  for 
Sibyl  fears  that  it  will  be  a  great  shock 
to  her.  And  she  desires  that  it  should 
be  told  as  considerately  as  possible." 

"It  will  certainly  be  a  great  shock 
and  a  great  disappointment,"  Mallory 
agreed;  "but  I  know  Mrs.  Adair  so  well 
that  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  not  lose 
her  regard  for  the  girl  who  has  bright- 
ened her  life  so  wonderfully,  even  when 
she  learns  that  she  is  not  really  her 
granddaughter.  And  she  certainly  will 
not  allow  her  to  suffer  poverty." 

"Ah,  that  is  of  course  to  be  arranged!" 
Ji.miny  said.  "But  I  can  assure  you 
that,  so  far  as  Sibyl  herself  is  concerned, 
she  has  accepted  poverty  absolutely,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  expiation.  'Make  them 
understand,'  she  told  me,  'that  I  do 
not  ask  anything  except  forgiveness;  and 
I  do  not  expect  anything  at  all.'  " 

"And  yet  she  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  great  deal  from  me,"  Mallory  observed 
quietly. 

"She  does  not  think  so,"  Jimmy  told 
him.  "She  believes  that,  by  the  decep- 
tion she  maintained,  she  has  forfeited 
all  claim  upon  you;  and  she  does  not 
wish  you  to  feel  bound  even  to  see  her 
again." 

"You  seem  able  to  speak  for  her  very 
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confidently,"  Mallory  said  with  invol- 
untary haughtiness. 

"Yes,  I  speak  for  her  confidently, 
because  she  gave  me  power  to  do  so," 
Jimmy  answered.  "In  all  that  I  have 
said  so  far,  I  have  only  echoed  her  words; 
but  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
say  for  myself  that  I  can  not  believe 
that  the  revelation  she  has  made  is 
of  such  tremendous  importance  as  she 
believes  it  to  be.  It  is  quite  true  that 
she  is  no  longer  the  heiress  of  Mrs.  Adair's 
wealth,  and  that  she  is  not  the  daughter 
of  the  woman  who,  to  follow  her  own 
passion,  broke  the  law  of  God  by  mar- 
rying a  divorced  man.  But  she  is  still 
herself,  — •  she  is  still  the  girl  who  from 
her  infancy  has  won  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  known  her,  who  was  deceived 
before  she  deceived  others  with  regard 
to  the  facts  of  her  birth;  and  who  has 
suffered  an  agony  which  has  purified 
her  soul;  and,  this  being  so,  I  am  unable 
to  believe  that  any  love  which  she  ever 
truly  possessed  could  fail  her  in  the 
hour  when  she  needs  it  most." 

Gerald  Mallory's  keen  glance  had 
been  fastened  on  the  face  of  the  other  as 
he  spoke,  and  he  now  said  calmly: 

"It  is  very  evident  that  one  love  at 
least  has  not  failed  her." 

"If  you  mean  mine,"  Jimmy  returned, 
"you  are  quite  right.  It  has  not  failed 
her;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
I  would  not  do  or  suffer  for  her.  But, 
unfortunately,  my  power  is  limited  by 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  care  any- 
thing for  me." 

"She  has  cared  enough  to  turn  to 
you  when  she  needed  a  friend  rather 
than  to  the  man  she  was  engaged  to 
marry,"  Mallory  said  in  a  tone  of  uncon- 
scious bitterness. 

"And  do  you  need  for  me  to  explain 
that  to  you?"  Jimmy  inquired.  It 
was  naked  soul  to  naked  soul  now,  as 
la-  faced  the  other  with  gleaming  eyes. 
"She  did  not  turn  to  you,  because  she 
had  not  confidence  in  your  love,  and 
because  she  feared  the  harshness  of 


your  judgment.  We  are  told  that  'perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear.'  Is  it  her  fault 
or  yours  that  her  love  for  you,  great 
as  it  has  been,  is  not  of  that  kind?" 

There  was  another  interval  of  poignant 
silence,  and  then: 

"It  is  no  doubt  my  fault,"  Gerald 
Mallory  acknowledged,  with  a  humility 
which  sat  rather  strangely  upon  him. 
"You  have  made  me  see  that  quite 
plainly.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
Sibyl  asked  forgiveness  for  her  deception. 
Do  you  think  that  she  will,  on  her  part, 
forgive  the  hardness  which  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  making  that  deception 
possible?" 

Jimmy  rose  to  his  feet  quickly. 

"Come  and  ask  her,"  he  said. 

A  little  later  two  men  alighted  from 
the  taxi-cab  which  drew  up  before  the 
lodging  house  where  Gerald  Mallory 
had  once  before  come  to  seek  Sibyl 
Lesgard ;  and,  entering  the  house,  mounted 
the  stairs  together.  But  when  they  reached 
a  certain  door,  well  known  to  Jimmy 
Byrne,  when  he  had  knocked,  and  a 
clear  voice  within  had  bidden  him, 
"Enter!"  he  looked  at  his  companion 
and  nodded  slightly. 

"Go  in,"  he  said.  "There's  no  longer 
any  need  of  me." 

And,  turning,  Jimmy  Byrne  went  swiftly 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  busy 
streets. 

(The  End.) 


DEAR  me!  if  only  the  young  had  fair 
play  and  the  tonic  of  a  kindly  word! 
But  no:  kind  words  appear  to  be  weighed 
out  like  gold.  And  then  comes  deadly 
depression  and  heart-searching;  _  and  all 
brave  courage  is  extinguished,  and  all 
nofJle  aspirations  checked,  until  in  middle 
age  we  find  only  the  dried  up,  cauterized, 
wizened  soul,  taught  by  dread  experience 
to  be  reticent  and  cautious,  and  to  allow 
splendid  opportunities  to  pass  unutilized 
rather  than  risk  the  chances  of  one 
defeat. — Rev.  P.  A.  Shcehan. 
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The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  18. 

MHKTING  of  the  Communal  Com- 
mission. The  general  in  command 
of  the  territorial  division  and  the  prefect 
have  written  Monsieur  le  Maire  on  the 
subject  of  requisitions.  The  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  the  harvests  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  we  have  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public.  The  proprietors 
have  been  invited  to  come  to  the  Mayor's 
office  to  declare  the  amount  of  their 
harvests,  and  themselves  fix  the  quantity 
of  grain  and  forage  they  can  furnish  to 
the  army.  The  prices  offered  are-  good: 
our  people  are  reasonable.  In  this  way 
better  results  can  be  accomplished,  as 
forced  requisitions  usually  irritate  those 
upon  whom  they  are  made. 

Monsieur  Gardais  was  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  But  as  I  told  him  I  could 
answer  for  the  good  will  of  my  parishion- 
ers, he  came  over  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
As  president  in  the  chair,  he  drew  up  an 
appeal,  which  was  copied  by  the  school- 
master and  distributed  by  the  gendarmes 
through  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wanted  to  fulfil  the 
promise  I  had^-made  to  my  dear  Joseph 
Bonnet,  from  whom  I  had  not  heard 
since  the  jth.  Therefore  I  set  out  for 
La  Lero,  and  learned  that  Margaride,  the 
old  servant  who  was  left  in  care  of  the 
place,  had  not  been  idle.  I  found  Blagot 
working  in  the  stubble.  Blagot  is  .almost 
dumb,  and  not  very  bright  in  his  mind; 
but  he  has  a  good,  strong  arm  and  can 
make  straight  furrows.  He  promised  me 
not  to  leave  the  Bonnet  place  and  to 
obey  Margaride.  He  told  me  all  this  in 
monosyllables, — resting,  spade  in  hand, 
at  the  end  of  a  furrow  near  the  avenue 
of  plum  trees  which  leads  to  the  house 
of  La  Lero.  ]  shall  write  the  good  news 
to  Joseph. 

In  the  courtyard  Margaride  was  scat- 


tering grain  to  a  flock  of  geese,  that 
hissed  loudly  at  my  approach.  After 
having  reproved  them,  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  for  their  gluttony,  she  came  to 
meet  me  and  invited  me  to  sit  down  in 
the  kitchen.  All -was  in  good  order,  every- 
thing in  its  proper  place,  just  as  though 
the  mistress  were  still  there,  and  the  boy 
about  to  bring  home  his  bride.  But  even 
the  supreme  order  had  a  note  of  sadness,— 
the  place  lacked  a  living  soul. 

Margaride  is  cherishing  a  memory,  and 
keeping  the  house  ready,  with  a  hope  in 
her  old  heart.  And  yet,  courageous  and 
faithful  as  she  is,  and  hopeful  as  she 
seems  to  be,  she  realizes  the  futility  of 
her  efforts.  She  told  me  how  sometimes 
in  the  evening  she  can  not  help  crying, 
when  Blagot,  having  had  his  soup,  cuts 
his  bread  in  little  pieces  in  order  to 
prolong  his  repast.  She  has  no  fear  of 
the  dead,  because  they  were  good  while 
they  lived;  she  has  no  fear  of  the  living, 
because  the  country  is  safe,  and  Blagot 
is  a  match  for  wandering  visitors.  Never- 
theless, during  the  night,  when  the  furni- 
ture creaks,  she  ofteu  gets  up  to  see  that 
no  one  is  there.  And  sometimes  there  is. 

For  instance,  the  other  night  she  heard 
a  noise  in  the  shed  at  the  end  of  the  yard, 
where  they  keep  the  carts  and  wagons. 
Opening  the  window,  she  saw,  distinctly 
three  shadows:  an  old  woman  seated  upon 
a  bench  in  front  of  the  shed,  her  head 
leaning  upon  one  hand;  she  was  looking 
steadfastly  at  a  young  man  and  young 
girl  slowly  walking  up  and  downi  It  was 
the  mistress  who  had  returned,  and  was 
watching  her  boy  and  his  Marie  as  they 
walked  and  talked.  I  expressed  my  doubts 
to  Margaride  as  to  this  vision,  but  she 
replied:  "  I"  saw  them  as  I  see  you  this 
minute;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

After  this  story,  reckoning  on  her 
fingers,  she  told  me  of  the  harvest  of 
corn,  which  was  excellent;  and  that  of 
plums,  which  she  declared  wonderful. 
She  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  returned 
with  two  ears  of  corn,  which  were  cef- 
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tainly  fine;  and  a  basket  of  plums  which 
she  wanted  me  to  take.  "  Depend  upon 
it,  the  Germans  shall  not  eat  them!"  she 
said,  as  she  put  them  away. ' 

We  visited  the  barn  and  the  stables, 
where  the  order  was  perfect.  As  we  closed 
the  door,  a  cow  mooed  sadly  over  its 
manger.  Margaride  turned  to  speak  to 
it,  and  then  she  said  to  me:  "Write  to 
him,  —  write  to  the  master,  Monsieur  le 
Curd,  and  tell  him  that*  he  must  return 
soon,  —  that  we  miss  him."  Yes,  every- 
thing here  misses  him.  The  farm  of  La 
Lero  has  fallen  into  an  apathy:  it  is 
asleep  and  will  awake  only  when  its  young 
master,  victorious  and  happy,  shall  return 
home  with  his  betrothed,  to  found  another 
family,  blessed  by  God. 

Thursday,  Aug.  20. 

This  morning  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  news.  Despite  the  resistance  of 
Liege,  the  German  army  has  continued  to 
advance  into  Belgium.  .  .  .  The  Belgian 
Government  took  refuge  at  Antwerp  on 
the  1 7th,  which  indicates  that  opposition 
will  be  destruction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Belgium  will  share  the  fate  of  Poland:  she 
will  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  the  world. 

1  Hiring  the  day  my  calm  and  confidence 
returned.  At  ten  o'clock,  I  summoned  to- 
the  church  all  the  children  of  the  parish. 
Then-  was  not  one  missing,  large  or  small. 
1  tried  to  make  them  understand  what  war 
is  and  why  we  are  fighting;  then  I  proposed 
that  we  pray  for  the  soldiers, — for  their 
fathers  and  brothers  who  are  in  danger. 
With  what  devotion  and  earnestness  they 
went  on  their  knees!  For  a  whole  hour 
Ave  succeeded  Avc;  not  a  child  moved,  no 
one  yawned,  no  one  coughed;  they  prayed 
for  their  dear  ones  and  for  France.  God 
will  protect  France,  whose  children  are 
praying  thus. 

Saturday,  Aug.  22. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  X.,  who  has  suc- 
cumbed after  several  days'  illness.  He  is 
the  first  victim  of  the  war.  Sweet  and 
tender  soul,  lie  had  a  horror  of  war  and 


did  all  he  could  to  avert  it;  he  had 
implored  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria  not 
to  stain  his  last  days  with  bloodshed. 
But'  he  has  been  crushed  by  the  compli- 
cations of  diplomacy  and  the  cruel  weight  of 
ambition.  For  several  days  the  Pope  hope- 
fully awaited  results;  then,  when  he  saw 
that  the  situation  was  irremediable,  he  fell 
into  a  silent  'stupor,  from  which  he  woke 
only  now  and  then  to  ask  for  news  of  the  war. 
When  he  learned  that  blood  was  flowing 
in  Catholic  Belgium,  he  sank  more  and 
more  into  that  silence  which  had  become 
an  agony.  Powerless  to  avert  the  mis- 
fortune, he  abandoned  himself  to  death; 
and  when  it  claimed  him,  his  last  word 
was  "Peace!" 

Yes,  the  peace  of  heaven  for  that 
admirable  Pontiff,  who  renewed  -in  our 
days  of  scepticism  the  miracles  of  ancient 
sanctity.  Never  can  we  forget  the  end 
of  our  martyred  Pope;  and  when  peace 
returns,  we  may  well  say  that  it  will  be 
to  his  prayers  in  part  that  it  is  due. 

Sunday,  Aug.  23. 

News  is  slow  in  coming.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  German  inundation  has 
covered  Belgium,  and  is  menacing  our  own 
frontier.  No  one  knows  where  our  armies 
are,  but  we'  like  to  hope  they  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  defence.  Monsieur 
de  Lustrac  believes  that  a  wise  and  subtle 
plan  has  been  arranged,  contemplating  the 
annihilation  of  the  Prussians  under  the 
walls  of  Maubeuge.  Besides,  his  little  Guy 
is  there,  and  Guy  will  never  allow .  the 
Prussians  to  pass  the  boundaries! 

My  parishioners  receive  vague  news, 
hurriedly  written  on  postal  cards  and 
saying,  "All  goes  well."  Simple  and 
resigned,  they  accept  the  mystery  and 
await  the  coming  of  events.  They  have 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Communal 
Commission  with  good  will  and  confidence 
the  most  absolute.  Everyone  has  given 
an  account  of  his  harvest,  and  offered  to 
sell  all  that  is  not  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  Monsieur  Gardais 
is  astonished;  he  1ms  seen  other  aspects 
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of  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  can 
not .  understand  that  the  war  has  caused 
everyone  of  us  to  return  to  his  primitive 
and  fundamental  nature.  Our  people  are 
disciplined  and  patriotic:  when  their 
country  calls,  and  calls  clearly,  at  once 
and  simply  they  obey. 

But  they  are  *wary  and  suspicious. 
Mysterious  rumors  have  begun  to  circu- 
late. From  my  ^garden  I  can  almost  hear 
the  murmurs  of  the  valley,  and  I  see  the 
women  exchanging  secrets  from  door  to 
door:  "There  are  spies  everywhere. "- 
"They  try  to  conceal  it,  but  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  been  assassinated. "- 
"Several  army  corps  have  been  massacred 
to  the  last  man."-  "Joffre  is  a  prisoner." 
Some  of  these  rumors  have  been  so  per- 
sistent that  the  Communal  Commission 
will  hold  a  meeting  to  decide  what 
measures  should  be  taken  to  silence  them. 

Monday,  Aug.  24. 

The  Commission  has  had  a  session. 
Monsieur  Gardais  was  greatly  excited. 
Rumor  has  it  that  a  mysterious  woman  in 
an  automobile  drives  about  distributing 
poisoned  candy  to  the  children.  She  is 
seen  here  and  there  from  one  day  to 
another,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
capture  her.  Evidently  the  chase  must 
be  continued,  and  the  children  warned 
against  all  persons  who  offer  them  sweet- 
meats. The  prefecture  recommends  a 
strict  watchfulness.  And  the  lady  of  the 
bonbons  is  not  an  exceptional  case: 
there  are  spies  as  well.  Vigilance  must 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  strangers  and 
servants.  The  sale  of  concentrated  soups 
has  been  forbidden,  and  it  is  a  good  thing; 
but  they  will  also  have  to  suspend  the 
sale  of  all  suspected  products.  The  Mayor 
has  issued  immediate  and  rigorous  orders 
to  that  effect. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  is  not  so  pessi- 
mistic. He  believes  the  hardship  of  a 
state  of  siege  to  be  sufficient,  and  can  not 
think  there  are  spies  in  a  commune  where 
all  the  inhabitants  are  so  well  acquainted, — 
one,  by  the  way,  at  a  distance  of  600 


kilometres  from  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
A  polite  but  lively  discussion  followed 
this  exchange  of  opinions,  and  I  feared 
that  Monsieur  Gardais  might  not  preserve 
his  normal  attitude.  However,  he  issued 
another  proclamation  —  the  third,  —  in 
which  he  says  that  "all  propagators  of 
false  news  shall  be  punished  with  the 
fullest  rigor  of  the  law."  It  was  decided 
to  call  out  the  guard  at  sunset. 

Our  Commission  strongly  resembles 
parliamentary  Commissions  in  that  it 
exaggerates  these  incidents.  In  reality, 
the  Commune  governs  itself.  The  ridicu- 
lous rumors  will  vanish  as  they  have 
appeared;  and  the  course  of  events  will 
not  be  troubled,  provided  we  do  not  try 
to  order  them  with  too  much  insistence. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 

What  is  happening?  It  is  said  the  Rus- 
sians are  advancing  on  Eastern  Prussia, 
after  having  defeated  the  Germans  at 
Gumbinnen,  and  in  Galicia,  where  they 
menace  Limberg.  But  in  Belgium  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  taking  place  a  great 
battle,  of  which  we  .know  nothing.  Are 
our  troops  numerous  around  Charleroi, 
Mons,  and  Maubeuge?  Or  will  the  army 
of  invasion  continue  its  terrible  march 
onward? 

We  are  experiencing  hours  of  anguish. 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  conies  down  to  the 
presbytery  every  day  with  his  papers 
and  maps,  and  every  day  assures  me  that 
we  are  the  victors.  I  repeat  his  assertions, 
but  no  one  believes  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  Monsieur  Gardais,  whom  I  met  this 
morning  in  the  Square,  said  in  a  tone  of 
bitterness : 

"Why  does  he  persist  in  announcing 
impossible  victories  ? ' ' 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,"  I  replied,  "why 
should  victory  be  impossible?  What, 
then,  have  your  political  friends  made  of 
France  since  they  have  been  governing 
her  and  overwhelming  her  with  taxes  ? 
They  have  not  manufactured  cannons  or 
guns?  They  have  not  built  fortresses?" 

Then  I  immediately  regretted  this  out- 
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burst,  endeavored  to  subdue  this  tempest 
within  me,  and  once  more  imposed 
upon  myself  the  discipline  of  a  patriotic 
silence,  —  of  confidence  in  and  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  rule  us. 

Thursday  Aug.  27. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  begins  to  be 
impatient.  He  has  no  doubt  of  victory, 
but  he  wishes  it  were  more  speedy.  When 
he  came  down  to-day  he  found  me  very 
busy.  On  the  dining  table  were  several  large 
books,  from  which  I  was  taking  notes. 

"What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
have  the  heart  to  work  ?  You  are  preparing 
to  write  a  book  on  theology,  I  suppose? 
The  war  does  not  interest  you  any  longer, 
then?" 

"I  think  of  the  war  more  than  you  do, 
my  good  friend,"  I  answered.  "•!  am  even 
now  working  for  it:  I  am  composing 
litanies." 

"Litanies?    Why  and  for  whom?" 

"Litanies  for  you,  for  me,  for  every- 
body, to  hasten  victory.  I  have  been 
saying  to  myself  that  over  and  above  the 
natural  protection  of  France — our  gen- 
erals,— she  has  supernatural  protectors — 
the  saints.  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
saints  of  France,  who  have  guarded  their 
country  while  living,  will  abandon  her 
now  when  they  can  do  so  much  for  her? 
That  would  be  absurd,  Monsieur  de 
Marquis;  and  the  saints  are  reasonable 
beings.  A  nation  —  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it — is  composed  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  In  this  formidable 
struggle  we  have  with  us  not  only  Joffre, 
but  Bayard,  Turenne,  and  Napoleon. 
The  blood  of  our  soldiers,  the  souls  of  our 
soldiers,  are  formed  of  the  virtues  and 
glories  of  the  past.  It  is  easier  for  a 
people  who  have  a  glorious  history  to 
renew  the  past  than  for  a  people  without 
history  to  improvise  heroism.  Therefore, 
as  we  are  formed  of  the  same  stuff  as 
Bayard  and  Turenne,  why  should  we 
not  also  be  of  the  stuff  of  St.  Louis  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc?  And  why  should  we,  who 
believe  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints, 


neglect  to  invoke  them?  Invocation  of 
the  saints  is  perhaps  as  necessary  to  our 
final  success  as  is  the  manufacturing  of 
cartridges." 

"You  reason  well,  Monsieur  le  Cure"," 
said  the  Marquis.  "But  it  is  all  useless, — 
I  am  sure  of  it.  But  name  me  a  few 
of  your  saints, — -those  whom  we  should 
invoke." 

"Very  well,"  said  I.  "That  is  simple 
enough,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  There 
is  St.  Michael,  who  is  their  commander- 
in-chief,  and  who  has  always  protected 
us;  then  St.  Genevieve,  who  saved  Paris 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  (As  to 
her,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  her  name 
three  times,  you  understand.)  There  is 
St.  Clotilde,  who  prayed  while  Clovis  was 
fighting  at  Tolbiac;  St.  Martin,  soldier- 
bishop;  St.  Columban,  the  simple  monk 
of  Luxeuil;  St.  Bernard,  who  preached  the 
Crusade;  St.  Louis,  who  fought  against 
the  infidels;  the  Blessed  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
who  drove  the  invader  from  our  doors; 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  fed  Parisv  during 
war;  the  holy  Cur£  of  Ars,  who  fasted 
and  suffered  for  France, — all  these  as  well 
as  others  -whom  I  do  not  remember. 

"I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  my 
litanies  the  titles  of  Our  Lady,  which  are 
so  numerous.  It  is  said  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  once  flitted  through  France,  and 
that  wherever  she  rested  her  sinless  feet 
there  is  built  a  sanctuary.  You  know 
very  well  that  they  are  not  going  to  ravage 
her  chapels,  her  basilicas  of  marble,  nor 
the  little  ivy-clad  oratories  which  hide  in 
the  bosoms  of  our  valleys.  I  would  not 
wish  to  omit  these  sacred  hostelries  where 
she  is  venerated,  where  devotion  to  her  is 
so  ardent,  where  her  memory  is  hallowed, — 
all  these  places  which  we  shall  defend 
with  the  blood  of  our  soldiers.  Thus  each 
name  we  enumerate  would  be  a  heartfelt 
but  respectful  supplication  that  she  come 
to  our  aid." 

"Euh!"  said  the  Marquis,     "euh!" 
I    continued : 

"I     will    repeat    them:     Notre     Dame 
de    Sion,    Notre    Dame   de    Liesse,    Notre 
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Dame  d' Albert,  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourvieres,  Notre  Dame  de  Puy,  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  Notre  Dame  de  Roc 
Amadour.,  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.  And 
if  I  knew  the  names  of  all  the  sanctuaries, 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  titles 
I  could  give  to  Our  Lady.  Do  you  think 
there  is  another  nation  in  the  world 
who  could  recite  such  litanies  and  who 
could  count  on  so  many  positions  of 
defence  with  the  'most  powerful  Virgin'? 
Yes,  my  friend,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
besides  the  generals,  who  are  our  natural 
protectors,  we  have  supernatural  pro- 
tectors, the  saints.  And,  moreover, 
beside  the  camps  entrenched  and  cities 
fortified,  our  natural  defences,  we  have 
these  sanctuaries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  are  our  supernatural  redoubts.  .  .  . 
Many  things  take  place  which  history 
never  records;  and,  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  many  things  intervene  which  we 
can  not  understand.  But  pardon  me!  I 
have  bored  you,  my  dear  Marquis!  Read 
me  the  communication." 

"The  communication  I  have  left  behind. 
It  says  nothing  and  means  nothing  except 
that  everything  is  still  mysterious,  and 
victory  not  yet  assured.  But  your  litanies 
really  interest  me.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them?" 

"Put  them  in  writing,  and  we  shall 
recite  them  in  the  evening  at  church, 
after  the  other  prayers.  In  composing 
them  I  forget  my  anxieties;  in  reciting 
them  we  shall  find  consolation." 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  remained  a  long 
time,  and  said  to  me  in  parting: 

"To-morrow  we  shall  have  news.  The 
weather  is  damp  and  cold  for  the  season; 
it  is  weather  for  discouragement  and 
defeat." 

So  saying,  he  turned  up  the  collar  of 
his  hunting  vest,  put  his  felt  hat  on  his 
long-pointed  head,  and  departed,  with 
shoulders  bent  against  the  evening  chill. 
I  stood  for  some  time  at  the  window, 
gazing  at  the  gray  and  gloomy  clouds 
which  hid  the  setting  sun. 


Friday,  Aug.  28. 

The  news  is  sinister. 

"From  the  Somme  to  the  Vosges  our 
position  is  intact." 

Who  is  the  official  personage  that  has 
dictated  this  inept  phrase?  Then  the 
enemy  has  invaded  our  territory;  and 
if  we  have  gone  back  so  quickly  from 
Charleroi  to  the  Somme,  our  troops  must 
have  been  vanquished  and  are  in  retreat. 
The  way  to  Paris  is  clear,  and  the  country 
is  in  danger. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  has  not  been  here, 
and  I  did  not  go  out.  I  remained  at  home 
alone  with  my  gloomy  meditations,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Calvary  of  France.  It  may 
be  the  Calvary  of  my  parish.  Who  knows 
how  many  of  my  children  have  fallen  in 
that  battle  and  retreat?  How  many  of 
them  we  shall  never  see  again, — how  many 
whom  their  comrades  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  without  burial? 

The  more  I  look  at  the  map,  the  more 
hopeless  seems  the  defeat.  Why  did  they 
leave  us  so  long  in  ignorance  only  to 
reveal  the  disaster  at  one  dreadful  blow? 
The  disaster?  The  word  should  not  be 
uttered  by  one  who  desires  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  his  soul.  We  must  say  now 
that  we  shall  continue  to  hold  the  Somme, 
to  expect  that  our  armies  will  be  reinforced, 
and  that  God  will  protect  them.  My 
heart  is  breaking  and  I  am  -obliged  to 
say  nothing.  But  why  has  the  French 
Government  not  participated  in  the 
religious  acts  of  Russia  and  England,  of 
Germany  and  Austria  ?.£'(.  Why  does  it 
wish  to  ignore  God  and^fight  under  a 
Heaven  from  which  it  does  not  ask  succor? 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  one  had  been  questioning  M.  de 
Rothschild,  who  asserted  that  riches  can 
not  make  a  man  happy.  "Certainly,"  said 
the  Baron,  slowly  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self, "if  there  were  not  some  advantage 
attached  to  a  fortune,  people  would  not 
give  themselves  so  much  trouble  to  acquire 
it.  But  happiness,  the  only  true  happiness, 
lies  in  labor." 
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Home-Coming. 


With  a  Pioneer  Missionary. 


BY    M.   WOELLWARTH. 


BY    O.    A.    MCGRATH,    C.  S.  P. 


Q  SILVER  slip  of  moon  sits  high. 

On  opal  flush  of  sunset  sky, 
A  challenge  brave  of  blended  light, 
To  face  the  onslaught  of  the  night. 

Then  from  the  east  to  front  the  sun, 
Cloud  heralds  of  the  dark  forerun; 
In  lane  and  street  of  Nazareth 
The  evening  shadow  gathereth. 

V 

Through  street  and  lane  three  travellers  come: 
Joseph,  and  Mary  holding  One 
Who  in  her  curved  arms'  love-warm  nest 
Lies  slumbering, — a  God  at  rest. 

Now  Joseph  opes  a  cottage  door, 
A  step  leads  to  an  earthen  floor; 
Across  the  threshold  now  they  go, 
And   Mary  Queen  sings  glad  and  low: 

"Oh,  welcome  home,  my  Lord,   my   King, 
My  homeless  Babe,   from  wandering; 
My   Morning  Sun,   my  Evening  Star, 
My  Bird  of   Paradise  that  far 

"  Hast  flown  away  in  troubled   flight. 
By  stormy  day,  through  darkest  night; 
My   Babe,   my   Lord,   my  Love,   my   King, 
Now  rest  Thee  here  from  wandering!" 

All  gently  then  she  lays  Him  down; 
The  moon  swings  high,  a  silver  crown; 
The  stars  look  in  to  watch   Him  sleep, 
To  kiss  His  feet  the  shadows  creep. 


OK  necessity  the  mountain  peak  that 
rises  above  its  fellows  must  dwell  apart; 
and  it  is  the  peril  of  the  great  that  at  last 
they  are  alone,  none  daring  to  expose  the 
strong  man's  peril  or  lay  bare  his  seen -t 
faults.  Yet  for  a  thousand  reasons  the 
great  have  special  need  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  Hours  there  are  when  the 
world  reels  beneath  man's  feet,  when 
trouble  chokes  his  voice,  and  then  each 
Saul  must  lean  upon  some  bosom- 
friend.— AT.  D.  HiUis. 


N  mid- December  last,  the  chapel 
car  "St.  Paul"  arrived  in  Monroe, 
a  city  in  north-central  Louisiana. 
As  chaplain,  I  had  already  been  ten  weeks 
on  this  beautiful  "church  on  wheels," 
conducting  mission  services  in  the  various 
small,  interior,  sawmill  towns,  where  there 
are  very  few  Catholics  and  no  churches. 
It  was  a  novel  experience  to  me 
to  distribute  handbills  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  car  at  the  station,  and 
at  the  same  time  inviting  the  people  to 
come.  But  when  I  reached  Monroe  I 
felt  relieved;  for  there  I  was  to  leave 
the  car,  temporarily,  and  use  the  local 
church;  and,  furthermore,  I  should  be 
among  friendly  and  tolerant  people,  for 
a  change.  But  my  week  in  the  local 
church  brought  me  more  than  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  expectations:  it  brought  me 
the  unexpected  and  memorable  privilege 
of  meeting  an  old  pioneer  missionary, 
Father  Enaut. 

For  some  years  past  Father  Enaut 
has  been  acting  as  chaplain  at  the 
hospital  which  he  built,  having  resigned 
his  pastorate  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age.  In  spite  of  his  four-score  years,  his 
mind  is  very  clear  and  active;  and  his 
reminiscences  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  a 
wandering  missionary,  are  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest.  The  consolation  of 
many  years  of  very  hard  work,  patiently 
and  perseveringly  done,  is  now  his. 
But  what  tremendous  changes  he  has 
lived  to  see  in  the  once  timber-laden 
parts  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas! 
And  these  changes  are  not  alone  the 
increase  of  population,  due  to  the  constant 
branching  of  railroads,  but  the  numerous 
churches  with  large,  ever-increasing  eon 
gregations,  as  well. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  ,  first  sight 
of  him.  It  was  supper  time  at  the  hos- 
pital, whither  the  local  pastor  had  brought 
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me.  As  we  were  going  to  the  dining 
room  I  saw  this  short,  stooped  figure, 
walking  slowly,  and  carrying  a  well-worn 
cane  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he 
held  a  very  old-fashioned,  Diogenes-like 
lantern,  octagonal  in  shape,  containing  a 
lighted  candle  which  was  buried  in  a 
base  of  dripped  paraffine;  his  cassock 
was  evidently  ancient,  and  it  was  much 
patched;  his  head-covering,  a  low-shaped 
derby  which  had  seen  many  changes  of 
form  and  color.  When  the  pastor  intro- 
duced me,  Father  Enaut  looked  at  me  and 
smiled;  and  then,  playfully  extending  the 
handle  of  his  cane  to  me,  he  said:  "Ah,  I 
have  heard  of  you!  You  are  my  young 
successor  in  the  mission  field,  and  you  have 
Irish-blue  eyes  like  myself." 

During  the  meal,  I  answered  many 
questions  as  to  my  whereabouts  on  the 
chapel  car,  and  my  various  impressions 
and  experiences.  It  was  during  this 
my  first  hour  with  him  that  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  long  ago  become  an 
Irishman.  "For,"  he  said,  "though  I 
was  born  in  France,  I  became  an  Irish- 
man by  association."  His  disposition 
was  like  his  smile  —  irrepressible  and 
happy.  The  twinkle  of  his  eyes  was 
mirthful,  and  with  manifest  enjoyment 
he  uttered  many  a  gem  of  wit,  revealing 
an  active  and  reflecting  mind.  When 
I  remarked  that  his  buoyancy  belied 
his  age,  he  immediately  replied  that, 
'as  a  result  of  his  Irish  adoption,  he  had 
renewed  his  youth,  thereby  following 
the  noble  example  of  St.  Patrick.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
delightful  and  profitable  week,  spent  as 
it  was,  like  young  Paul  listening  to  his 
Gamaliel,  hearing  mature  wisdom,  and 
deeply  admiring  the  career  that  was 
filled  with  such  picturesque  experiences. 
As  I  walked  with  him  later  on  in  the 
hospital  yard,  listening  to  his  enter- 
taining stories  of  the  past,  I  could  not 
resist  noticing  our  extreme  positions. 
Here  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a 
missionary  career,— the  dawn  and  twi- 
light of  touching  generations.  He  had 


done  his  travelling  in  the  saddle,  roughing 
it  alone,  like  a  sturdy  soldier;  while 
I,  his  modern  follower,  covered  part 
of  his  trail  in  a  $30,000  steel  and 
mahogany  car;  I  had  met  hundreds  of 
settlers  in  places  where  he  had  annually 
ministered  to  a  few  widely  scattered 
families;  I  had  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  places  where  he  had  made 
fires  to  cook  bacon  and  dry  his  clothing; 
I  slept  beneath  a  heavy  copper  roof 
where  he  had  stretched  wearily  under 
a  tree  in  his  blanket;  I  greeted  eager 
listeners  where  he  had  searched  out 
unwelcoming  settlers;  he  was  at  times 
lost  in  places,  and  forded  streams,  which 
I  hurriedly  passed  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour;  and  I  scattered  books  and  pamphlets 
where  he  spoke  the  more  penetrating 
words  to  individuals.  .  Such  were  the 
contrasts  that  came  to  mind  as  I  listened 
to  his  absorbing  stories;  and  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  upon  the  modern  method 
of  reaching  people  in  the  highways  and 
byways. 

The  coming  of  Father  Enaut  to 
Louisiana  after  his  ordination  was  due 
to  an  appeal  made  by  Bishop  Martin, 
who,  having  been  made  Bishop  of 
Natchitoches  in  November,  18,53,  imme- 
diately sought  laborers  for  his  vast 
vineyard.  Father  Enaut  responded,  and 
returned  to  Louisiana  with  Bishop  Martin, 
and  thus  for  more  than  sixty  years  has 
continued  to  labor  in  that  same  country. 
After  a  stay  at  Natchitoches,  Father 
Enaut  was  provided  with  a  horse  and 
saddlebags  containing  his  church  equip- 
ment and  rations.  Like  a  stout-hearted 
explorer,  he  began  his  wanderings  over 
the  three  joining  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  'Arkansas.  For  months  at  a 
time  he  rode  from  one  town  or  village 
to  another,  fording  streams,  cooking  his 
own  meals,  and  sleeping  in  his  blanket 
under  some  protecting  tree.  Very  often 
when  he  had  ministered  to  a  poor  Catholic 
family,  he  would  depart  and  seek  his 
sleeping  place  in  a  wood,  rather  than 
embarrass  friends  who  could  riot  offer  him 
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a  bed.  It  usually  took  him  the  greater  part 
of  a  year  to  visit  his  scattered  flock.  The 
baptismal  and  marriage  records  of  the 
diocese  of  Natchitoches  (now  transferred 
to  Alexandria,  La.)  still  reveal  the  long 
list  of  persons  and  families  attended  by 
Father  Enaut  during  his  active  years. 

In  those  days  intolerance  and  bigotry 
were  widespread,  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  the  visits  of  malicious,  itinerant 
preachers.  But  Father  Enaut  met  these 
conditions  with  characteristic  optimism. 
When  he  talked  with  strangers  and 
listened  to  their  extraordinary  accu- 
sations against  the  Church,  he  would 
agree  with  them,  and  then  add  exag- 
gerations to  such  an  extent  that  even  his 
listeners  would  be  first  dumfounded  and 
then  utterly  sceptical.  Soon  they  would 
see  the  unreasonableness  of  their  belief, 
made  so  absurd  and  ludicrous  by  him. 
When  found  not  to  have  horns  and  cloven 
hoofs,  he  would  gradually  enlighten  his 
deceived  friends  and  show  them  the 
errors  of  their  convictions.  As  most  of 
his  "enemies"  were  sincere  as  well  as 
credulous,  it  needed  only  patient  effort 
on  his  part  to  explain  the  truth  to  them, 
and  eventually  lead  them  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith. 

In  time  Father  Enaut  built  rough 
log  churches  for  his  growing  flocks,  thus 
gathering  scattered  members  into  a  con- 
gregation. His  own  cheerful  example 
gave  these  people  courage  to  battle 
against  their  poverty  and  hardship; 
and  while  he  shared  their  rancid  bacon 
and  hard  cornbread,  he  would  give  them 
helpful  advice  on  their  health,  cattle, 
and  crops.  He  laughingly  tells  of  his 
proved  ability  as  carpenter,  farmer,  and 
physician.  He  would  often  say  to  me 
with  a  smile:  "There  is  a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  man,  and  priests  should 
understand  it  practically." 

After  many  years  of  tireless  missionary 
work,  Father  Enaut  made  a  visit  to  his 
home  town  in  France.  His  reception  gave 
him  manifest  pleasure  in  recalling  this 
visit.  He  was  immediately  hailed  as  a 


living  martyr.  This  amused  him  immensely. 
He  was  in  constant  demand  to  lecture 
on  his  experiences  among  the  "uncivil- 
ized Indians"  of  America.  He  would 
be  questioned  about  the  wild  beasts, 
and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  still  living 
in  darkness.  It  was  a  great  effort  not 
to  spoil  the  innocent  expectations  of 
his  countrymen.  Great  crowds  gathered 
to  hear  the  missionnaire  Americain  relate 
his  experiences,  the  telling  of  which 
greatly  edified  his  admiring  audiences, 
and  stimulated  their  zeal  for  mission 
propaganda. 

He  became  the  special  favorite  of  the 
young  Bishop  of  his  home  diocese,  who 
sought  Father  Enaut's  company  on  all 
possible  occasions.  The  Bishop  evi- 
dently enjoyed  Father  Enaut's  attitude 
of  man  to  man,  instead  of  the  usual 
silent  homage  from  which  he  had  to 
suffer.  Instead  of  acceding  to  the  custom 
of  allowing  his  Lordship  to  introduce 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  table, 
Father  Enaut  would  converse  openly 
on  any  and  every  topic.  The  Bishop  was 
delighted  with  this  unusual  and  manly 
treatment.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
especially  pleased  with  a  remark  which 
Father  Enaut  made  to  him.  When  asked 
by  the  Bishop  to  be  his  Mass  server,  the 
Father  replied:  "I  trust  you  know  your 
rubrics  well,  for  I  am  a  critical  server; 
once  I  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Natchitoches  cathedral!" 

When  Father  Enaut  returned  again 
to  Louisiana  he  took  up  his  usual  routine 
in  the  saddle.  On  one  exploring  adventure, 
he  was  twenty-nine  days  without  meeting 
any  one.  Most  of  the  time  he  had  been 
lost.  On  the  last  day,  while  travelling 
through  a  stretch  of  forest,  he  fell  asleep 
and  the  horse  wandered  without'  guidance. 
When  Father  Enaut  awoke  he  had  no 
idea  of  his  direction;  and  so,  committing 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
he  permitted  the  horse  to  go  its  own 
way.  Not  long  afterwards  the  priest 
saw  a  man  riding  very  fast  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  hailed  him,  but  received  no 
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response.  Father  Enaut  then  dashed  after 
the  stranger,  and  soon  found  a  new  road, 
over  which  both  now  travelled  as  fast 
as  their  horses  could  run.  Eventually  he 
was  able  to  make  the  other  hear  his 
voice,  and,  riding  up  to  him,  found  him 
greatly  excited  and  very  impatient. 

"Tell  me,  friend,"  said  Father  Enaut, 
"where  this  road  leads  to." 

"I  have  no  time  now,"  replied  the  man, 
turning  to  ride  away. 

"But-  say!"  shouted  Father  Enaut, 
following  in  pursuit.  "What  is  your 
hurry?" 

"My  wife  is  dying,"  came  the  quick 
answer.  "She  has  been  dying  for  two 
days,  and  has  sent  me  to  find  a  priest; 
and  I  don't  know  where  I  can  find  one, 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  priest." 

Again  he  increased  his  speed,  and 
Father  Enaut  followed,  shouting,  "stop, — 
stop!"  It  was  only  by  great  urging  that 
the  man  could  be  made  to  halt  again. 
Reaching  his  side,  Father  Enaut  said : 

"So  you  are  seeking  a  Catholic  priest?" 

"Yes,    and    I    must    hurry." 

"Well,  my  friend,  you  don't  have  to 
search  any  farther;  for  I  am  a  priest." 

"You  a  priest!"  cried  the  man,  with 
utter  surprise  and  evident  suspicion. 

"Yes:  I  belong  to  the  church  at 
Natchitoches,  and  attend  the  Catholics 
in  all  this  district.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
your  home." 

"But  how  can  I  be  sure  you  are  a 
priest?"  asked  the  surprised  stranger. 

"Well,  I  have  all  my  equipment  here 
in  my  saddlebags,  and  I  shall  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  your  sick  wife." 

As  they  were  returning,  the  man  told 
Father  Enaut  that,  though  he  expected 
his  wife  to  die  at  any  minute,  she  had 
assured  him  that  she  would  not  die 
until  a  priest  had  prepared  her  for  death. 
Thereupon  Father  Enaut  informed  his 
grieving  companion  that  the  faith  of  his 
wife  was  noble  indeed,  and  would  surely 
be  rewarded. 

It  was  nearly  two  days'  journey  back, 
and  during  this  riding  Father  Enaut 


realized  how  providential  his  straying 
and  sleeping  had  been,  and  how  some 
good  angel  had  guided  the  horses  of 
both  men  to  meet  as  they  did.  In 
the  meantime  the  surprised  husband 
ceased  not  to  marvel  that  he  had  found 
a  priest  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  such 
an  incredible  place  as  an  unfrequented 
woods. 

Late  at  night  they  arrived  at  the  log 
and  mud  cabin,  where  the  woman  lay 
in  the  agony  of  death.  Father  Enaut 
immediately  prepared  her  soul  for  its 
departure,  but  confident  that  her  faith 
would  be  still  further  rewarded  by  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Viaticum  on  the 
the  morrow.  Very  early  in  the  morning, 
having  prayed  most  of  the  night,  he 
prepared  an  altar  and  offered  Mass  at 
her  bedside.  The  Blessed  Eucharist 
was  administered  during  the  Mass; 
and  when  Father  Enaut  had  finished, 
much  to  his  surprise,  the  woman  rose 
from  her  bed  and  insisted  upon  eating 
bread  with  him;  "for,"  she  said,  "the 
Bible  has  taught  me  to  entertain  an 
angel  sent  by  God."  (Tobias.)  Soon 
after  this  extraordinary  incident,  the 
good  woman  breathed  her  last.  A  roui;-h 
coffin  was  then  prepared  by  Father 
Enaut;  and  the  next  morning,  after 
a  Mass  of  Requiem,  the  funeral  and 
burial  took  place.  For  a  few  days  Father 
Enaut  remained,  instructing  "and  bap- 
tizing the  children,  and  likewise  taking 
a  much-needed  "rest. 

Another  occurrence  of  similar  'char- 
acter was  related  to  me  by  this  ven- 
erable priest.  It  was  the  death  of  "Old 
Joe,"  a  colored  slave  in  Arkansas. 
Soon  after  returning  to  the  cathedral 
at  Natchitoches,  word  came  by  letter 
(three  days'  journey  by  stage)  that 
this  old  Negro  was  near  to  death  and 
called  for  a  priest.  Father  Enaut  im- 
mediately set  out  on  his  three  days' 
ride,  and  found  "Old  Joe"  still  alive 
and  waiting.  Joe  had  been  a  slave  for 
over  seventy  years,  and  had  been  sold 
to  different  owners.  But  his  first  owner 
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was  a  Catholic,  and  had  informed  Joe 
that  he  must  be  a  Catholic,  since  he 
was  named  after  St.  Joseph;  assuring 
him  that  St.  Joseph  would  not  permit 
him  to  die  without  the  ministrations 
of  a  priest.  This  Joe  remembered  well, 
and  this  was  the  essence  of  his  relig- 
ious belief,  as  Father  Enaut  discovered. 
It  sufficed  for  Joe  that  his  first  mistress 
had  told  him  this  great  truth,  and  he 
appreciated  this  special  favor  from 
Heaven.  Now  he  knew  its  realization; 
for  before  he  died  he  was  baptized  and 
rcruved  into  the  Church.*  Father  Enaut 
di;l  all  that  could  be  done  before  he 
closed  Joe's  eyes  in  death  and  returned 
him  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Both  of  these  stories  were  told  with 
elaborate  detail  and  gesticulation;  and 
the  length  of  time  taken  by  Father 
Enaut  to  complete  each  narrative  con- 
firmed a  statement  which  he  later  made 
about  his  preaching.  When  the  little 
settlement  of  Monroe  grew  to  sufficient 
size,  he  made  it  his  headquarters.  Later 
on  he  built  there  a  church,  which  still 
re-mains  (though  now  not  used);  and 
it  was  in  this  small  wooden  church  that 
he  "held  forth"  every  Sunday  morning 
and  night.  He  told  me  that  he  never 
preached  less  than  an  Hour,  and  often 
nearer  to  two  hours  every  time  he  held 
services.  With  a  merry  laugh,  and 
sparkle  in  his  eyes,  he  said  his  preaching 
had  only  one  quality,  and  that  was 
length.  But  in  those  long  sermons  he 
usually  made  his  people  both  laugh 
and  cry  in  turn.  Many  old  parishioners 
still  relate  the  extraordinary  sermons 
of  old,  which  were  a  combination  of 
instruction,  conversation,  story-telling, 
and,  at  times,  emotional  oratory.  But 
the  people  apparently  enjoyed  these 
occasions,  and  I  imagine  they  truly 
did  so,  for  the  week  which  I  passed  in 
Father  Enaut's  company  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  me;  and  he  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  relating  his .  reminis- 
cences, filled  as  they  were  with  wit  and 
enjoyable  philosophy.  He  confessed  that 


his  great  difficulty  in  preaching  was 
to  stop;  for,  he  said,  'illustrations  and 
ideas  flocked  so  thickly  to  his  mind  that 
time  and  again  he  had  literally  to  brush 
them  aside  like  flies.' 

Father  Enaut  saw  the, city  of  Monroe 
grow  and  spread  wonderfully. '  He  saw 
eventually  his  own  wooden  church 
overcrowded,  and  later  a  large  and 
beautiful  brick  edifice  erected.  An  in- 
vestment in  real  estate  many  years 
ago  brought  him  such  abundant  return 
that  some  ten  years  ago  he  was  able 
to  transfer  this  return  into  sufficient 
money  to  build  a  spacious  hospital,  to 
which  came  exiled  Sifters  from  France, 
and  over  which  they  now  successfully 
preside.  And  it  is  at  this  hospital  that 
Father  Enaut  resides  as  chaplain,  still 
leading  a  severe  and  ascetic  life. 


An  Actor's  Delicate  Generosity. 


T  AMES  THOMSON,  the  English  poet, 
«J  best  remembered  for  "The  Seasons," 
when  he  first  went  to  London,  was  in 
very  narrow  aircunistances,  and  before  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  writings,  was 
many  times  put  to  shifts  even  for  a  meal. 
The  debts  he  then  contracted  lay  very 
heavy  upon  him  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards; and  upon  the  publication  of  "The 
Seasons"  one  of  his  creditors  arrested 
him,  thinking  that  a  proper  opportunity 
to  get  his  money  had  presented  itself. 

The  report  of  this  misfortune  happened 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Quin,  the  famous 
actor,  who  had  read  "The  Seasons,"  but 
had  never  seen  its  author;  and,  upon  , 
inquiry,  he  was  told  that  Thomson  was  in 
the-  bailiff's  hands  in  a  sptfflgiag-house  at 
Holborn.  Thither  Quin  went,  and  being 
admitted  into  his  chamber,  "Sir,"  said 
he  in  his  usual  tone'  of  voice,  "you  don't 
know  me,  I  believe,  but  my  name  is 
Quin."  Thomson  received  him  politely, 
and  said,  that  though  he  could  not 
boast  of  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  no  stranger  either  to  his  name 
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or  his  merit;  and  invited  him  to  sit 
down.  Quin  then  told  him  he  was  come 
to  sup  with  him,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  cook  to  provide  supper,  which  he 
hoped  he  would  excuse.  Thomson  made 
a  proper  reply,  arid  then  the  discourse 
turned  indifferently  on  subjects  of  liter- 
ature. When  supper  was  over,  Mr.  Quin 
took  occasion  to  explain  himself,  by  saying, 
"It  was  now  time  to  enter  upon  our  busi- 
ness." Thomson  declared  he  was  ready 
to  serve  him  as  far  as  his  capacity  could 
reach,  in  anything  he  should  command 
(thinking  it  would  be  about  some  matter 
relating  to  the  drama).  "Sir,"  said  Quin, 
"you  mistake  my  meaning.  I  am  jn  your 
debt,  and  am  come  to  pay  you.  I  owe  you  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  there  it  is"  (laying 
a  bank-note  of  that  value  before  the 
unfortunate  poet). 

Thomson  was  astonished  and  begged 
he  would  explain  himself.  "Why,"  said 
Quin,  "I'll  tell  you:  soon  after  I  had 
read  "The  Seasons"  I  took  it  into  my  head, 
that  as  I  had  something  in  the  world  to 
leave  behind  me  when  I  died,  I  would 
make  my  will;  and  among  the  rest  of  my 
legatees  I  set  down  the  author  of  "The 
Seasons"  for  a  hundred  pounds.  To-day, 
hearing  that  you  were  in  this  house,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  the  pleasure 
of  paying  the  money  myself,  as  to  order  my 
executors  to  pay  it,  when  perhaps  you 
might  have  less  need  of  it  than  now;  and 
this,  Mr.  Thomson,  is  the  business  I  came 
to  transact." 

It  were  needless  to  express  Thomson's 
grateful  acknowledgments;  the  reader  will 
readily  conceive  them. 


Poets  who  Wandered  Far. 


IT  is  resignation  and  contentment  that 
are  best  calculated  to  lead  us  safely 
through  life.  Whoever  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  endure  privations,  and  even 
suffering,  can  never  feel  that  he  is  armor- 
proof  against  painful  emotions;  nay,  he 
must  attribute  to  himself,  or  at  least  to 
the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  his  nature, 
every  disagreeable  feeling  he  may  suffer. 
— Von  Humboldt. 


IF  any  one  were  asked  which  two  English 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  stood 
for  the  extremes  of  "liberal"  thought, 
for  the  gospel  of  anarchy,  and  for  as 
downright  atheism  as  is  consistent  with 
a  truly  poetic  mind,  he  would  doubtless 
answer:  Shelley  and  Swinburne.  It  is 
remarkable  that  both  were  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  Catholic  Recusants: 
men  who  in  the  Tudor  days  suffered  every 
indignity  and  pain  to  preserve  their  faith, 
languishing  abroad,  or  stubbornly  attach- 
ing themselves  at  home  to  the  lost  cause 
of  the  Stuart  Kings.  The  old  political 
strain,  if  not  the  religious,  had  at  least 
once  its  beautiful  outbreak  in  Swinburne's 
verse.  Shelley  seems  never  to  have  given 
a  thought  to  the  history  of  his  own  race. 
But  to  Catholics,  not  a  few  who  have  long 
ago  learned  to  love  him  and  allow  for  his 
Sahara  desert  of  spiritual  circumstance, 
there  are  things  which  show  above  his 
mere  mental  negations,  and  even  his 
pantheism,  and  prove,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  he  had  now  and  then 
intimations 

— 'like  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing.' 
In  the  very  year  of  his  tragic  death 
(and  let  it  be  remembered  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  and  young  for  his  years)  he 
said  to  Leigh  Hunt,  standing  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Pisa:  "Oh,  what  a  divine  religion 
could  be  found  out,  if  Love  were  made  the 
principle  of  it,  instead  of  Faith!"  It  is  a 
poignantly  homesick  remark,  like  a  con- 
fused stirring,  only  needing  a  touch  to  be 
righted,  of  the  ancestral  leaven.  Unlike 
Swinburne,  Shelley,  had  he  reached  old 
age,  would  never  have  beeii  merely 
"tamed"  to  the  code  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He 
might  well  have  broken  a  way,  a  violent 
way,  into  that  great  kingdom  of  the 
soul  which  even  on  earth  yields  gladly  to 
violence,  and  desires  not  the  stagnation 
of  the  faculties  of  men,  but  desires  that 
they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly. 
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Charity  with  a  Hook. 


IT  seems  that  the  Protestant  Alliance  in 
England  has  been  working  for  the 
relief  of  "Belgian  Protestant  Refugees." 
This  interesting  circumstance  moves  the 
Church  Times,  an  Anglican  paper,  to 
remark:  "Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  said 
except  in  praise  of  the  work  of  succoring 
and  sheltering  the  unfortunate  people 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
a  ruthless  invader ;  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  large-heartedness  in  the  fact  that 
'many  destitute  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  helped.'  But,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  where  in  Belgium 
were  Protestants  known  to  exist  in  such 
a  number  as  the  title  of  the  fund  would 
seem  to  suggest.  Numerically,  we  imagine, 
they  were  but  a  little  flock;  and  it  occurs 
to  us  that  this  is  rather  a  Protestant  fund 
for  Belgian  refugees  than  one  for  Belgian 
Protestant  refugees.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  paper  recently  put  out  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  that 
if  there  were  not  many  Protestants  among 
the  refugees  when  they  came  here,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Alliance  if  the 
number  of  Belgian  Protestants  continues 
to  be  small. 

"It  is  evident  that  a  propaganda  for 
subverting  the  faith  of  Belgian  Catholics 
is  being  carried  on,  as  we  can  see  from 
letters  addressed  to  the  Alliance  by  recip- 
ients of  its  charity.  In  one  we  read:  'We 
are  glad  the  family,  who  were  once  R.  C's, 
are  in  London  under  your  care.  I  learn 
they  go  to  church  [presumably  the  Gospel 
Mission]  on  Sundays  with  you.'  Another 
family,  'now  converted  from  Romanism,' 
expresses  its  thanks;  a  third  says,  'When 
we  arrived  in  England  we  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Now,  we  are  all  Protestants  in 
heart  and  soul.'  There  are  other  letters 
written  in  the  same  strain  that  might  be 
cited,  but  these  should  suffice  to  warrant 
the  presumption  that  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  distress  of  these  poor  people 
to  subvert  their  faith.  It  is  an  abuse 


of  hospitality  which  should  be  sternly 
discouraged." 

Upon  which  "Alphonsus,"  in  the 
Glasgow  Observer,  comments:  "It  is  the 
old,  old  story  of  Souperism, — exploiting 
peoples'  poverty  and  sufferings  to  corrupt 
their  faith  and  making  them  hypocrites 
for  the  time  being.  These  refugees,  with 
an  infinitesimal  exception,  are,  and  will 
always  be,  Catholics.  They  will,  under 
coercion  from  monied  and  hired  prosely- 
tizers,  pretend  to  be  Protestants,  so  as  to 
secure  the  doles  which  would  otherwise  be 
withheld.  When  they  return  to  Belgium, 
or  when  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves independently  of  Protestant  charity 
here,  they  will  return  to  the  practice 
of  their  religion." 

Doubtless,  this  is  in  the  main  true; 
but  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  in  some 
cases  irreparable  harm  will  be  done, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children,  many 
of  whom  are  of  tend'er  age,  and  of  course 
uninstructed  in  the  Faith.  A  great  number 
of  them  are  orphans,  or  are  likely  to 
become  orphans.  The  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land may  be  trusted  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  remedy  so  deplorable  an  evil, — 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  those  ultra- 
Protestant  persons  whose  bigotry  is  as 
brazen  as  their  charity  is  bald. 


A  Bold  and  Just  Reply. 

The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  was 
accosted  one  day  ,by  a  poor  woman,  who 
complained  that  his  soldiers  had  pillaged 
her  house,  and  laid  waste  her  grounds. 
The  Caliph  desired  her  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Alcoran,  "That  when  princes 
go  forth  to  battle,  the  people  through 
whose  fields  they  pass  must  suffer." 
"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  "but  it  is  also 
written  in  tlu-  same  book,  that  the  habi- 
tations of  rulers  who  authorize  such  in- 
justice shall  be  made  desolate.  These 
words,  too,  are  to  be  remembered." 

This  bold  and  just  reply  had  u  powerful 
effect  on  the  Caliph,  who  ordered  imme- 
diate reparation  to  be  made. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Such  modern  improvements  on  religion 
as  ethical  culture,  economics,  science, 
philosophy,  social  service,  etc.,  do  not 
impress  even  non-churchgoing  people  as 
adequate  substitutes  for  the  oldtime  work- 
ing creeds  of  Colonial  or  Revolutionary 
America.  And  the  present  fashion,  pre- 
vailing among  certain  super-intellectual 
professors  and  their  admirers,  of  sneering 
at  dogmas  and  making  fun  of  theology, 
is  very  generally  discounted  by  thinking 
and  practical  men  and  women.  A  recent 
non-Catholic  writer,  discussing  some 
effects  of  the  Great  War,  says  that  in 
every  hamlet  in  Europe,  in  the  sections 
where  anti-clericalism  was  strongest, 
people  are  to-day  crowding  the  churches. 
Adding  that  the  greatest  missionary  is 
Death,  he  declares  that  a  great  national 
disaster  is  the  one  thing  certain  to  bring 
back  the  mass  of  Americans  to  God. 
Should  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  state- 
ment, to  wit,  that  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  are  far  from  God,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  him  that  the  U.  S.  census 
returns  show  more  than  half  our  popula- 
tion to  be  without  religion. 

If  ever  there  was  an  apposite  occasion 
for  quoting  Shakespeare's  "The  whirligig 
of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges,"  it  may 
well  be  now  when  we  reflect  on  the  latest 
news  concerning  the  moving-picture  films 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Ever  since 
the  oldest  of  our  readers  can  remember, 
and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  that  period, 
the  immorality  of  French  novels,  French 
plays,  and  French  life  generally,  has  been 
a  proverb  and  a  byword  throughout  these 
United  States.  The  "holier  than  thou" 
attitude,  as  evidenced  in  the  smug  moral 
platitudes  of  the  average  American  citizen, 
is  a  tradition  that  has  been  faithfully 
handed  down  from  the  Puritan  Fathers 
to  their  present-day  race-suiciding  de- 
scendants. And  now — alas  and  alack! — 


the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  from  across  the  Atlantic 
come  complaints  about  the  evil  influences 
of  the  moving  pictures  exhibited  in  this 
country,  assures  us  that  "even  France 
has  raised  her  voice  against  the  immoral 
pictures  sent  from  America."  That 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  taken 
measures  to  protect  themselves  against 
these  indecent  films,  that  Great  Britain 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  barring 
films  from  the  United  States  altogether, — 
this  perhaps  might  be  borne  with  more 
or  less  equanimity;  but  that  France 
should  protest,  and  with  good  reason, 
against  American  immorality,  —  this  is 
surely  a  revenge  such  as  Time's  whirligig 
seldom  brings  around. 


If  the  practice  of  reading  and  studying 
the  works  of  our  great  publicist,  Dr. 
Brownson,  were  as  great  as  the  tendency 
to  quote  anything  attributed  to  him,  we 
should  be  treated  more  frequently  to 
thoughts  like  the  following  which  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated  and  are  seldom 
half  so  well  expressed  by  anybody: 

The  great  enemy  which  the  State,  which 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  alike  have  to  resist  and 
vanquish  by  education  is  the  irreligion,  pan- 
theism, atheism,  and  immorality,  disguised  as 
secularism,  or  under  the  specious  names  of 
science,  humanity,  free-religion,  and  free-love, 
which  not  only  strike  at  all  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  morals,  but  at  the  family,  the  State, 
and  civilized  society  itself.  The  State  can  not 
regard  this  enemy  with  indifference.  .  .  .  The 
American  State  is  not  infidel  or  godless,  and  is 
bound  always  to  recognize  and  actively  aid 
religion  as  far  as  in  its  power.  Having  no 
spiritual  or  theological  competency,  it  has  no 
right  to  undertake  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not 
be  the  religion  of  its  citizens:  it  must  accept, 
protect,  and  aid  the  religion  its  citizens  SIT 
proper  to  adopt,  and  without  partiality  for 
the  religion  of  the  majority  any  more  than 
the  religion  of  the  minority;  for  in  regard  to 
religion  the  rights  and  powers  of  minorities  and 
majorities  are  equal.  The  State  is  under  the 
Christian  law,  and  it  is  bound  to  protect  and 
enforce  Christian  morals  and  its  laws,  whether 
assailed  by  Mormonism,  spiritism,  free-lovism, 
pantheism,  or  atheism. 

The  modern  world  has  strayed  far  from  this 
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doctrine,  which  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  nobody  questioned.  The  departure 
may  be  falsely  called  progress  and  boasted  of 
as  a  result  of  "the  march  of  intellect";  but  it 
must  be  arrested,  and  men  must  be  recalled  to 
the  truths  they  have  left  behind,  if  republican 
government  is  to  be  maintained  and  Christian 
society  preserved.  Protestants  who  see  and 
deplore  the  departure  from  the  old  landmarks 
will  find  themselves  unable  to  arrest  the  down- 
ward tendency  without  our  aid,  and  little  aid 
shall  wo  be  able  to  render  them  unless  the 
Church  be  free  to  use  the  public  schools — that 
is,  her  portion  of  them — to  bring  up  her  children 
in  her  own  faith  and  train  them  to  be  good 
Catholics.  There  is  a  recrudescence  of  paganism, 
a  growth  of  subtle  and  disguised  infidelity, 
which  it  will  require  all  that  both  they  and  we 
can  do  to  arrest. 

The  average  American  probably  believes 
that  members  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
or  the  Church  of  England,  are  satisfied 
with  calling  themselves,  and  being  called, 
cither  Protestant  or  Catholic;  and  that 
their  disputes  as  to  names  revolve  around 
these  two  titles.  Just  how  far  astray  is 
this  opinion  may  be  seen  from  the  varieties 
of  Anglicans  found  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  Clntrih  limes:  "Pro- 
gressive Catholic,  Prayer-Book  Churchman, 
Liberal  Evangelical,  Liberal  Catholic, 
Prayer  -l!o< >k  Catholic,  Evangelical  Cath- 
olic.  Discreet  Catholic,  Definite  Catholic, 
Definite  Churchman,  Loyal  Knglish  Cath- 
olic, I. oyal  Anglican  Catholic,  Strong  Pro- 
gressive Prayer-Hook  Churchman." 

Verily,  hopeless  confusion  and  utter  dis- 
integration are  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
separation  from  the  unity  of  Rome. 


It  is  often  matter  of  wonderment  quite 
as  much  as  of  regret  that  in  a  country 
like  this  such  intense  bigotry  as  has  been 
rampant  the  last  few  years  could  ever 
arise,  at  all.  Catholics  and  their  non- 
Catholic  neighbors  live  in  excellent  har- 
mony; why  then  the  distrust  of  the 
Catholic  official  body,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  part  of  out  -.iders?  The  Rev.  John 
Noll,  treating  of  this  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  .  1  m.  /  /<  .1,  wri'  • 

Here  is  thr  attitude  of  many  American  non- 
Catholics  tow^irds  the  Church:  (i)  The  Prot- 


estant leaders  are  very  jealous  of  Catholic 
growth;  (2)  the  Catholic  attitude  towards  the 
idolized  American  school-system  is  believed  to 
be  inimical;  (3)  the  Temporal  Power  which 
Catholics  claim  for  the  Pope,  Protestants  quite 
universally  take  to  mean  that  the  Church  should 
manage  the  State;  (4)  the  1,500,000  Masons, 
and  the  500,000  members  of  other  fraternal 
orders  under  the  Church's  ban,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  unfriendly  towards  Rome;  (5)  having 
heard  much  about  the  "  Dark  Ages"  and  "  Never- 
Changing  Rome,"  non-Catholics  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  of 
man  and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Reformation,  and  that  the 
ascendency  of  Catholicism  would  spell  retro- 
gression in  literacy  and  material  prosperity ; 
(6)  one-half  of  the  country's  population  want* 
prohibition,  and  it  believes  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  indifferent  to  the  drink  evil;  (7)  the 
prejudice  towards  the  "foreigner,"  who  is  be- 
lieved to  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  Catholic 
membership,  is  deep-seated.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  in  reference  to  these,  and  several  other 
"conditions,"  makes  them  quite  susceptible  to 
an  anti-Catholic  campaign. 

Grotesque  as  most  of  these  points  of 
view  are,  we  can  not  doubt  that  the 
writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks;  in  fact, 
he  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  said  that  the  United  States  has  no 
concern  with  the  causes  or  objects  of  the 
present  Great  War.  This  declaration  came 
as  a  profound  surprise  to  the  country,  and 
has  embarrassed  even  the  most  apologetic 
of  Democrats.  No  wonder.  Advocating  a 
world  peace  pact,  and  at  the  same  time 
disclaiming  knowledge  or  interest  in  the 
causes  and  objects  of  war!  Our  own 
comments  on  this  amazing  contradiction 
would  be  less  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Wilson 
than  those  of  Mr.  James  Davenport 
YVhelpley,  who  says  in  part:  "Accepted 
at  its  face  value  it  is  a  lightning  flash 
of  illumination  upon  the  real  opinions  of 
the  man  who  made  it,  and  they  do  credit 
neither  to  his  intelligence  nor  his  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs.  One  might  even  go 
farther  and  say  that  it  demonstrated  his 
utter  unfitness  to  guide  the  foreign  policies 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  on  the  eve 
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of  attempting  to  take  a  place  in  inter- 
national affairs  commensurate  with  its 
importance  in  respect  to  population  and 
wealth.  If,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  those 
engaged  in  the  present  war  are  merely  a 
lot  of  nations  run  amok,  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Wilson  himself  is  the  victim  of  a 
monomania  which  takes  the  form  of  segre- 
gating the  American  nation  from  all  other 
peoples  in  the  world,  and  forbidding  all 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  other  than  those 
which  affect  American  material  interests, 
and  this  only  to  a  point  short  of  anything 
more  serious  than  diplomatic  exchanges. 
•  This  assertion  that  the  American  nation 
has  no  concern  with  the  causes  or  objects 
of  this  war,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who 
aspires  to  act  as  arbitrator,  is  the  most 
astounding  statement  yet  issued  b^'  a 
neutral.  It  is  frankly  bewildering  and  past 
understanding  by  those  who  have  main- 
tained even  a  casual  touch  with  the  course 
of  history  since  July,  1914." 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  England, 
held  on  May  25th  last,  and  published  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  thus  refers 
to  Lincoln:  "When  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  rough,  uncultured  rail-splitter  and 
country  lawyer,  somehow  blundered  or 
flashed  with  the  extraordinary  eloquence 
of  his  speech  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  rivalling  even 
the  famous  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  at 
Athens,  etc." 

"A  rough,  uncultured  rail-splitter  and 
country  lawyer"!  Evidently  Lincoln's 
only  claim  to  greatness  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Herbert  is  that  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
He  should  know  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  now  regards  Lincoln,  not  only  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
lawyers  of  his  generation.  Sir  Herbert 
devotes  himself  too  exclusively  to  poetry. 
The  reading  of  Lincoln's  Life  and  an 


examination  of  his  State  papers  would 
convince  him  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
something  more  than  a  country  lawyer. 
"Rough  and  uncultured"  he  certainly 
was,  if  "rough"  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  rugged,  and  by  "uncultured"  is  to 
be  understood  entire  freedom  from  what 
Hawthorne  stigmatized  as  "the  artifice 
and  conventionalism  of  life." 

We  have  so  frequently  advocated,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  an  increase  of 
Catholic  generosity  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Foreign  Missions  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  chronicle  instances  in 
which  such  increase  is  apparent.  A  case 
in  point  is  Philadelphia's  collection  for 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Last  year's  con- 
tribution to  the  Holy  .Father  was  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars;  this  year,  the 
same  diocese  sends  him  more  than  twice 
that  amount,  forty-seven  thousand.  Arch- 
bishop Prendergast  appealed  to  his  spiritual 
children  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pope,  who  is  so  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many 
and  such  various  calls  upon  his  charity; 
and  his  Grace  must  be  thoroughly  well 
pleased  at  the  generous  response  to  his 
call.  We  venture  the  prediction  that 
neither  the  local  work  of  the  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  nor  the  personal  prosperity 
of  the  individual  givers  to  the  collection 
for  the  Holy  Father  will  suffer  because  of 
the  generosity  thus  displayed. 


A  brochure  of  over  sixty  pages,  printed 
mostly  in  small  type,  hardly  furnishes 
sufficient  space  to  record  the  yearly  activi- 
ties of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  And  it  would 
require  more  space  than  we  have  to  s'pare 
merely  to  mention  the  work  in  all  its 
ramifications  done  by  this  highly  organ- 
ized and  admirably  efficient  society.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  avenue  of 
Catholic  spiritual,  intellectual  or  social 
activity  into  which  its  interest  has  not 
penetrated,  and  in  which  it  has  not  done 
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tangible  and  recorded  good.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  which 
fosters  so  noble  an  organization;  but 
particularly  we  congratulate  the  devoted 
women  themselves,  who  have  by  their 
own  labor,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
superiors,  achieved  such  creditable  results 
for  the  Church,  whose  inspiration  is  in  all 
they  do.  We  wish  them  increased  power 
and  ever  greater  success. 


An  interesting  side-light  on  how  Catholic 
activities  may  impress  outsiders  is  fur-' 
nished  in  the  latest  number  of  that 
apostolic  little  periodical,  the  Colored  Mes- 
senger. The  reverend  editor  is  in  receipt 
of  the  following  communication: 

I  am  a  non-Catholic,  but  I  appreciate  to  the 
highest  what  your  Fathers  are  doing  for  the 
colored  people.  I  believe  in  the  prayer  of  the 
and  lowly,  and  ask  your  flock  to  remember 
my  intention.  When  times  become  better,  I 
shall  not  forget  the  great  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church  among  the  Negroes.  It  is  God's  work. 

Apart  from  all  ulterior  considerations, 
such  a  letter  as  this  is  in  itself  a  reward 
and  a  blessing. 

One  of  the  truest  of  the  late  Monsignor 
Benson's  apt  spiritual  maxims  was,  that 
the  predominant  fault  of  everyone  is 
selfishness;  or,  as  he  otherwise  put  it, 
"When  you  say  good-bye  to  self,  you  say 
good-morning  to  God."  Hence,  the  search 
for  one's  predominant  defect  becomes  an 
inquiry  in  what  particular  direction 
one's  selfishness  tends.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  possible  to  group  the 
virtues  of  the  saints  under  the  general 
head  of  selflessness,  —  another  name  for 
that  charity  which,  as  we  know,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law? 


The  \cw  Zealand  Tablet  cites  the 
following  passage,  which  Ruskin  himself 
quotes  from  an  earlier  work  of  his  own, 
in  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  with  the  remark 
that  if  "Germany"  be  substituted  for 
"France,"  and  "ten  millions"  be  multi- 
plied by  a  considerable  figure,  the  pa 


affords  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  present  time.  Ruskin 
himself  said  of  the  book  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken  that  it  is  "the  one  that 
will  stand  (if  anything  stand)  surest  and 
longest  of  all  work  of  mine": 

It  is  one  very  awful  form  of  the  operation  of 
wealth  in  Europe  that  it  is  entirely  capitalists' 
wealth  which  supports  unjust  wars.  Just 
wars  do  not  need  so  much  money  to  support 
them;  for  most  of  the  men  who  wage  such, 
wage  them  gratis;  but  for  an  unjust  war, 
men's  bodies  and  souls  have  both  to  be  bought, 
and  the  best  tools  of  war  for  them  besides, 
which  makes  such  war  costly  to  the  maximum; 
not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  base  fear  and  angry 
suspicion  between  nations  which  have  not 
grace  nor  honesty  enough  in  all  their  multitudes 
to  buy  an  hour's  peace  of  mind  with;  as,  at 
present,  France  and  "England,  purchasing  of 
each  other  ten  millions  sterling  worth  of  con- 
sternation annually  (a  remarkably  light  crop, 
half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves,  sown,  reaped, 
and  granaried  by  the  "science"  of  the^modern 
political  economist,  teaching  covetousness 
instead  of  truth).  And  all  unjust  war  being 
supportable,  if  not  by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  only 
by  loans  from  capitalists,  these  loans  are  repaid 
by  subsequent  taxation  of  the  people,  who 
appear  to  have  no  will  in  the  matter,  the  capi- 
talists' will  being  the  primary  root  of  the  war; 
but  its  real  root  is  the  covetousness  of  the  whole 
nation,  rendering  it  incapable  of  faith,  frankness, 
or  justice,  and  bringing  about,  therefore,  in 
due  time,  his  own  separate  loss  and  punishment 
to  each  person. 

*** 

.Ruskin  repeatedly  expressed,  often  in 
terms  most  picturesquely  vigorous,  his 
detestation  of  war.  He  declared  that — 
unless  a  moral  necessity — it  was  the  most 
stupendous  crime,  and  that  Christianity 
made  against  it.  In  a  conversation  at 
Hawarden  in  1878,  recorded  by  Miss 
Gladstone,  he  characterized  as  fallacious 
and  childish  Mozley's  familiar  argument — 
viz.,  "that,  by  its  recognition  of .  nations, 
Christianity  implicitly  sanctions  war."  On 
another  occasion,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  he  said:  "I  would 
have  every  man  in  England  a  soldier — 
able,  if  need  be,  to  defend  his  home  and 
his  country;  but  not  a  standing  profession 
of  fighters,  which  must  encourage  the 
war  spirit." 


The  Legend  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 


BY    C.  L.  O  D. 


,|sT.  MARTIN  was  a  soldier  brave 

In  France  of  long  ago, 
And   riding   on   his   prancing  steed 

Along  the  road  he'd  go. 

One  day  he  met  a  beggar  man, 

Forlorn,  and  meanly  clad; 
St.  Martin  checked  his  charger's  pace, — 

The  vis'on  made  him  sad. 

No  gold  or  food  the  soldier  had, 

But  then  a  purpose  woke: 
He  drew  his  sword  and  cut  in  twain 

His  handsome  riding-cloak. 

Half  of  his  cloak  he  laid  upon 
The  shivering  beggar's  back, 

And  then,  with  sunshine  in  his  heart, 
Rode  down  the  winding  track. 

That  night  in  dream  he  saw  Our  Lord 

Wearing  in   Paradise 
The  half-cloak  he  that  day  had  given 

To  Him  in  beggar's  guise. 

The  poor  they  are  God's  very  own, 

And  when  we  give  to  them 
It  is  as  if  we  gave  to  Christ 

Homeless  in  Bethlehem. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 

VI.  —  MOLLY  is    LOST;     MR.  SHOMES  is 

CHECKMATED;  TERRY  SEARCHES. 
Jff  T   sight   of   her   master,   Bridget   hur- 
Tgl  riedly  rose  from  her  chair  and  threw 
/        herself    on    her    knees    at    his    feet, 
weeping  bitterly. 

"Forgive  me,  — forgive  me ! "  she  pleaded, 
her  hands  clasped. 

"Come,  come!  what  is  it?"  demanded 
the  detective.  "Why  are  you  alone? 
Where  is  Molly?  Tell  me  at  once  what 
has  happened-" 


Another  burst  of  tears  prevented 
Bridget's  answering  at  once;  but  at 
last  she  explained.  It  was  at  the  Guignol 
Theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  show.  Whether 
she  had  been  daydreaming  or  really 
asleep  she  did  not  know;  but,  anyway, 
when  she  came  to  herself,  the  old  woman 
who  had  charge  of  the  theatre  in  Guignol's 
absence  was  tapping  her  shoulder  and 
telling  her  that  the  representation  f ni- 
tric afternoon  was  over.  Looking  around, 
she  could  see  nothing  of  Molly.  Terrified, 
she  had  asked  if  the  old  woman  had  not 
seen  a  little  girl;  but  her  question  was 
not  even  understood.  Then  she  hur- 
riedly left  the  place  and  hunted  high 
and  low,  up  and  down,  the  Champs- 
Elysees, — all  in  vain.  At  the.  end  of  her 
strength,  she  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Shomes  was  getting  himself  in 
hand  a  little;  and  it  was  clearly  no  time 
to  give  way  to  discouragement. 

"Have  the  police  been  notified5"  In- 
inquired  of  the  hotel's  proprietor. 

"We  sent  them  word  at  once,"  was 
the  reply;  "but  they  say  they  have 
received  no  report  of  a  lost  child." 

Endeavoring  to  drive  away  the  appre- 
hension that  his  beloved  little  daughter 
had  been  kidnapped,  Mr.  Shomes  told 
himself  that  things  had  not  been  made 
clear  to  the  police,  and  that  he  himself 
would  have  to  interview  them. 

"He  was  just  about  to  leave  the  office 
when  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

"It's  for  me,"  said*  Shomes.  "I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"You  are  right,  sir:  it's  you  who  are 
called  for." 

Taking  up  the  receiver,  the  detective 
listened  with  an  agitation  that  he  vainly 
attempted  to  conceal. ,  And  this  is  what 
he  heard,  the  speaker's  voice  being 
evidently  disguised : 

"  Herlock    Shomes,    you    needn't    look 
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for  your  daughter.  She  is  in  our  power; 
and  our  precautions  have  been  so  well 
taken  that,  clever  as  you  think  yourself, 
you  can  never  find  her.  You  would  mix 
yourself  up  with  the  business  of  the 
Continental  Wall  Borers,  and  the  loss  of 
your  daughter  is  the  first  result.  Now, 
here  are  our  terms.  Return  to  England 
immediately — not  to-morrow,  understand, 
but  at  once  (there's  a  train  leaving  Paris 
in  an  hour) ;  leave  us  in  peace ;  and,  in 
return,  when  we  have  disposed  of  the 
jewelry,  and  put  some  distance  between 
the  French  police  and  ourselves,  your 
little  girl  will  be  sent  back  to  you  safe 
and  sound.  But — and  this  is  final — if 
you  don't  obey  this  order,  if  you  go  on 
with  your  work  against  us,  you  will  never 
again  see  your  daughter.  Understand 
•that,  do  you?  Then,  good-bye!" 

There  was  a  click :  the  communication 
was  shut  off. 

Herlock  Shomes  hung  up  the  receiver, 
and  turned  around,  with  a  face  livid 
in  color,  although  he  tried  to  smile. 
•  "Everything  is  arranged,"  he  said  to 
the  others.  "Let  me  have  my  bill  at 
once. — Bridget,  pack  up  our  luggage; 
we  leave  inside  of  an  hour." 

"Is  Molly  found,  sir?"   inquired  Bridget, 
without  lifting   her   eyes   to   her   master's' 
face. 

"I  know  where  she  is,"  he  replied, 
without  further  comment. 

"At  last!"  exclaimed  Bridget,  her  face 
transformed  with  joy. 

The  trial  was  too  seven.-  even  for  so 
strong  a  character  as  the  detective. 

"Go,  Uridget,  go!"  he  said.  Then 
to  the  proprietor:  "del  me  some  writing 
materials  and  leave  me  alone  for  some 
time.  Wait!  Noi  a  word  of  this  to 
anyone.  If  inquiries  are  made  by  the 
police,  tell  them  we  have  eeased  to  bother 
about  the  matter."  - 

Then,  when  left  to  himself,  the  poor 
father  dropped  into  a  chair,  laid  his 
head  on  a  table,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Hi  knew  too  well  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  Sharp  and  his  associates 


to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  would 
go  to  the  extreme  of  making  away  with 
Molly  if  their  terms  were  not  accepted; 
and,  resourceful  as  he  might  have  shown 
himself  had  the  case  been  another's,  he 
could  not  contemplate  any  other  course 
than  to  leave  Paris  at  once,  and  thus 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  eventual 
recovery  of  his  darling. 

The  Boulogne  Express,  scheduled  to 
leave  the  Gare  du  Nord  at  9  p.  m.,  was 
about  to  start.  Bridget,  who  now  knew 
the  full  truth,  was  crouching  on  her  seat, 
quite  overcome  with  remorse  and  grief. 
On  the  platform,  Mr.  Shomes,  who  had 
regained  something  of  his  normal  energy, 
was  holding  Terry  by  his  strap  while 
waiting  for  a  porter  to  come  and  take 
the  dog  to  a  special  corner  of  the  baggage' 
car. 

All  at  once  a  messenger  boy  came 
running  along  the  platform  calling  out: 
"Mr.  Herlock  Shomes,  —  Mr.  Herlock 
Shomes!" 

"Here!  Tis  I  whom  you  want.  What 
is  it?" 

The  boy  handed  him  a  note,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  ran  back  to  the  restaurant 
whence  he  had  come;  while  the  detective, 
opening  the  note,  read: 

"You  are  obeying  us.  That's  well. 
Continue  to  do  so,  and  we'll  keep  our 
promise.  T.  W.  B." 

"The  Wall  Borers!"  commented  the 
detective.  "So  they  are  keeping  close 
watch  on  me!" 

"All  aboard! — all  aboard!"  shouted 
the  train  hands. 

The  porter  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
Terry  made  his  appearance;  but  Mr. 
Shomes  turned  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 
He  had  dropped  the  dog's  strap  for  an 
instant  to  read  the  note,  and  Terry  had 
improved  the  opportunity  to  disappear. 

"All  aboard!"    repeated  the  conductor. 

There  was  no  time  to  look  for  Terry 
and,  anyway,  since  Molly  was  gone, 
of  what  account  was  the  loss  of  her  dog? 
So,  casting  a  glance  around  the  plat- 
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form  where  he  had  so  joyously  got  down 
go  short  a  time  before,  Mr.  Shomes 
gave  vent  to  a  profound  sigh,  an'd  pro- 
ceeded to  the  car,  where  Bridget  was 
still  sorrowing. 

A  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air,  the 
great  engine  snorted  impatiently,  and 
the  train  slowly  moved  out  from  the 
station. 

At  the  same  moment,  M.  Alartier, 
the  jeweler  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  was 
reading  this  note: 

"SiR: — Unforeseen  events  recall  me  to 
London  immediately,  preventing  me  from 
carrying  any  further  the  investigations 
undertaken  in  your  behalf.  When  you 
receive  these  lines,  I  shall  have  left  Paris. 
Pray  excuse  my  inability  to  call  on  you 

before  going. 

"HERLOCK  SHOMES. 

"P.  S.— I  should  add  that  the  clues 
which  I  spoke  to  you  about  this  after- 
noon are  perhaps  not  so  conclusive  as 
I  led  you  to  believe  in  order  to  give  you 
a  little  hope.— H.  S." 

Ah,  how  much  against  the  grain  was 
the  penning  of  that  last  sentence!  Yet 
the  future  deliverance  of  Molly  required 
it.  Molly!  Where  was  she?  What  had 
become  of  her?  At  the  thought  of  the 
possible  danger  -and  certain  distress  of 
his  little  girl,  the  father's  courage  again 
gave  way,  and  poor  Bridget's  tears  were 
not  the  only  ones  shed  in  that  partic- 
ular car  of  the  Boulogne  Express. 

In  the  meantime  what  about  Molly's 
pet?  Ever  since  the  return  to  the  big  hotel, 
when  he  had  failed  to  see  Molly  with 
Bridget,  Terry  had  been  uneasy.  When  he 
was  taken  to  the  railway  station  and  there 
was  still  no  Molly,  some  such  reflections 
as  this  must  have  passed  through  his 
canine  brain:  "Why  are  we  leaving 
Paris  without  Molly?  And  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  despair  depicted  on 
the  faces  of  Mr.  Shomes  and  Bridget?" 

The  least  intelligent  dogs  make  no 
mistakes  as  to  the  emotions  that  agitate 
their  masters.  The  commonest  cur  never 
barks  joyfully  whenjiis  owner  is  sorrowful 


or  grieving.  Terry  certainly  associated 
or  did  he? — the  tears  he  saw  Bridget 
shedding  with  the  absence  of  Molly.  We 
should  have  to  know,  before  pronouncing 
on  that  point,  what  has  not  even  yet 
been  thoroughly  discovered,  the  degree  of 
intelligence  possessed  by  beasts  in  general 
and  by  dogs  in  particular.  One  thing 
absolutely  positive,  however,  is  that  Terry 
was  decidedly  uneasy.  At  the  station, 
he  had  looked  anxiously  in  his  master's 
face,  and  saw  nothing  but  distress  and 
grief.  Then  Bridget  took  her  seat  in  the 
car — and  still  no  Molly.  So  they  were 
going  away,  and  were  leaving  his  beloved 
little  mistress  behind! 

Moreover,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  put  him  (Terry)  in  that 
nasty  dark  hole  where  he  had  already 
been  confined  when  coming  to  Paris. 
On  the  whole,  prospects  did  not  look 
at  all  bright;  so,  when  the  messenger 
boy  gave  the  note  to  Mr.  Shomes,  and 
the  latter  dropped  the  dog's  strap  'for  a 
moment,  Terry,  being  in  France,  took 
French  leave,  and  hurried  off  out  of 
his  master's  sight.  , 

The  train  drew  away,  and  Terry  stood 
outside  the  Gare  du  Nord,  a  homeless 
and  an  ownerless  dog.  Not  that  his 
lacking  either  home  or  owner  bothered 
him  very  much.  How  many  nights  he 
had  spent  in  the  open  when  he  used  to 
run  about  the  ill-smelling  Whitechapel 
streets  hunting  for  something  to  eat! 
In  spite  of  the  last  pleasant  year  of  his 
life,  he  had  not  forgotten  all  he  had 
learned  in  his  hard-up  days.  He  knew 
quite  well  how  to  make  his  way  among 
motor  cars  and  carriages;  how  to  avoid 
the  policemen,  who,  in  Paris  as  in  London, 
presumably  had  no  love  for  stray  dogs; 
and  how  to  pick  up  an  occasional  meal, 
as  well  as  to  discover  a  place  where  a 
tired  dog  might  enjoy  a  good,  long  rest 
and  sleep.  No,  none  of  these  matters 
troubled  him. 

The  main  thing  just  then  was  to  get 
back  to  the  Gigantic  Hotel.  That  was 
where  he  had  last  seen  Molly;  and  if  he 
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was  going  to  find  her  (and  he  did  not 
allow  himself  any  doubts  on  that  point) 
he  would  have  to  begin  his  search  for  her 
in  that  quarter.  All  the  scents,  anyway, 
started  from  the  hotel.  And  right  "away 
his  difficulties  began.  In  the  first  place, 
the  station  did  not  look  like  the  same 
place  (lighted  by  electricity  as  it  was 
now)  that  it  was  yesterday  under  the 
sunlight.  Worse  still,  he  had  come  from 
the  hotel  in  an  automobile.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
that  marvellous  instinct  which  enables 
dogs  to  make  their  way  t>ack  to  scenes 
from  which  they  have  been  carried  on 
trains,  so  that  they  can  not  have  left 
any  regular  trail  to  follow. 

Terry  set  out,  trotting  along  leisurely; 
going  astray  at  times,  then  finding  the 
road  again;  making  his  way  through 
Paris,  which  as  time  went  on,  began 
little  by  little  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  When 
he  at  last  reached  the  Gigantic,  its  doors 
were  closed.  And  the  Avenue  Champs- 
Elyse'es  was  quite  deserted.  The  only 
persons  visible  were  two  stalwart  police- 
men who  walked  up  and  down  the  broad 
sidewalks. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable 
to  our  four-footed  hero.  He  could,  undis- 
turbed, follow  the  various' trails  or  scents- 
that  Molly  had  left  about  the  place. 
Terry  was  going  to  trail  her,  and  he 
at  once  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  He  found  one  scent, 
followed  it  a  little  distance;  struck 
another,  followed  that;  came  back  to 
the  first  one — and  then,  sure  that  he 
was  right,  was  off  on  a  run.  Alas!  the 
trail  led  him  simply  to  Monceau  Park 
and  back  to  the  hotel.  He  himself  had 
been  with  Molly  on  that  walk;  so  he 
was  merely  losing  time. 

Ah,  here  was  a  fresher  scent!  Fol- 
lowing that,  Terry  went  down  towards 
the  Champs-Klyse'es  and  brought  up  at 
(he  Guignol  Theatre.  Yes,  Molly  had 
surely  been  there.  Terry  found  the  bench 
on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  the 
place  where  her  feet  had  been  resting 


on  the  ground.  He  found  his  own  trail, 
too;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
had  stopped  there  when  accompanying 
Mr.  Shomes  from  the  jeweler's.  Taking 
up  Molly's  trail  once  more,  he  followed 
it  to  the  Avenue  Marigny  (Molly  had 
evidently  gone  in  that  direction  when 
the  show  was  over) ;  but  at  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk,  a  few  rods  from  the 
theatre,  the  scent  unfortunately  failed. 
Here  w&s  the  spot  where  his  little  mistress 
had  last  put  her  foot  to  the  ground.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  this. 

Where  did  she  go  afterwards?  There 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  or  smell  to 
give  even  a  hint  of  the  direction  she 
took.  No,  but  might  she  not  come  back 
to  that  place?  Terry  must  have  made 
some  such  reflection;  for,  giving  up  any 
further  scenting  (utterly  useless,  anyway), 
he  simply  mounted  guard,  keeping  watch 
on  the  Guignol  Theatre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Lesson  Taught  to  a  Future  King. 


A  favorite  servant  of  King  Henry  V. 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  indicted  for  a 
misdemeanor;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  exerted  in  his  behalf,  was  con- 
victed and  condemned.  The  Prince  was 
so  incensed  at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  that, 
forgetting  his  own  dignity,  and  the  respect 
ever  due  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
he  rushed  into  the  court,  and  commanded 
that  his  servant  should  at  once  be  set  at 
liberty. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  W.  Gascoigne, 
mildlyweminded  the  Prince  of  the  reverence 
which  was  due  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom;  and  advised  him,  if  lie  had 
any  hope  of  exempting  the  culprit  from 
th«  rigor  of  his  sentence,  to  apply  for  the 
gracious  pardon  of  the  king,  his  father,  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  would  be  no 
derogation  to  either  law  or  justice.  The 
Prince,  far  from  being  appeased  by  this 
discreet  and  dignified  suggestion,  hastily 
turned  towards  the  prisoner,  and  was 
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attempting  to  take  him  by  force  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  astonished  officers,  when 
the  Chief  Justice,  roused  to  indignation  by 
so  flagrant  a  contempt  of  judicial  author- 
ity, sternly  commanded  the  Prince  to  desist 
and  quit  the  court. 

Henry,  all  in  a  fury,  stepped  up  to  the 
judgment  seat,  with  the  intention,  as 
everyone  thought,  of  doing  some  personal 
violence  to  the  Chief  Justice;  but  he 
quickly  stopped  short,  awed  by  the 
majestic  sternness  which  frowned  from 
the  brow  of  the  judge  as  he  thus  addressed 
him:  "Sir,  do  not  forget  yourself.  I  hold 
here  the  place  of  the  king,  your  sovereign 
lord  and  father,  to  whom  you  owe  double 
allegiance.  In  his  name,  therefore,  I 
charge  you  to  desist  from  your  unlawful 
action,  and  henceforth  give  a  better  example 
to  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  your  own 
subjects.  And  now,  for  the  contempt  and 
disobedience  you  have  shown,  I  commit 
you  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  there 
to  remain  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
your  father,  shall  be  known." 

Henry,  by  this  time  sensible  of  the 
insult  he  had  offered  the  laws  of  his  country, 
suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
King's  Bench  by  the  officers  of. justice.  His 
father,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  this  transaction,  than  he  exclaimed  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  "Happy  is  the  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  possessed  of  courage  to 
execute  the  laws;  and  still  more  happy  in 
having  a  son  who  submits  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  offending  them." 

The  Prince  himself,  when  he  became 
king,  speaking  on  one  occasion  of  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  said,  "I  shall  ever  hold  him 
worthy  of  his  place,  and  of  my«favor, 
and  I  wish  that  all  judges  possessed  his 
courage,  and  his  sternness  in  punishing 
offenders  of  what  rank  soever."  King 
Henry  never  forgot  the  lesson  that  had 
been  taught  him,  and  often  referred 
to  it. 


A  Faithful  Elephant. 


For  many  years  an  old  elephant  had 
borne  upon  his  back  the  royal  ensign 
about  which  the  Poonah  host  rallied. 
He  probably  did  not  concern  himself  as 
to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  cause  for 
which  his.  master  fought :  he  only  obeyed 
his  keeper  and  felt  his  duty  done.  Finally, 
the  "mahout,"  or  elephant  driver, lay  dead 
under  a  heap  of  natives,  mortally  wounded, 
or  dead  like  himself. 

Before  he  died  he  had  given  the  order 
to  halt.  The  elephant  had  very  scant 
idea  of  what  the  fuss  was  all  about;  but 
he  knew  what  the  word  "halt"  meant, 
and  he  halted.  Men  screamed  to  him 
and  commanded  him  to  retreat  with 
them,  but  he  would  not  budge.  Then 
they,  seeing  him  so  steadfast,  took  new 
courage  and  rallied  again  and  again 
around  the  colors  held  there  by  the 
patient  animal,  who  seemed  to  listen  for 
his  master's  voice.  From  no  other  would 
he  take  a  command. 

At  length  the  Mahrattas,  his  people, 
forsook  him  to  chase  their  beaten  foes, 
and  yet  he  'stayed.  For  three  days  and 
nights  he  held  aloft  the  victorious  ensign, 
and  around  him  lay  the  dead,  his  master 
with  them.  Then  some  one  brought  the 
mahout's  little  son,  who  held  out  his  arms 
to  the  great  beast  and  told  him  to  march. 
The  elephant  remembered,  and,  with  his 
shattered  trappings  trailing  in  the  sand, 
he  slowly  followed  the  boy. 

A  Long  Suit. 


THE  Speedwell,  an  herb  often  seen 
along  country  lanes,  used  to  be  called 
Our  Lady's  Resting  Place. 


The  longest  suit  on  record  in  England, 
is  one  which  existed  between  the  heirs  of 
Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  and 
the  heirs  of  a  Lord  Berkeley,  respecting 
some  property  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
not  far  from  Wotton-under-Edgc.  It 
began  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  was  pending  until  the  beginning 
of  that  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  finally 
settled,  being  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 
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— "The  Heart  of  Rachacl"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  Kathleen  Norris.  It  is  described 
as  a  study  of  marriage.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
are  the  publishers. 

— The  July  number  of  the  Catholic  Choir- 
master, the  official  bulletin  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  of  America,  is  replete  with  lore  of  com- 
pelling interest  to  those  interested  in  Church 
music,  and  is  rendered  further  valuable  by 
presenting  two  beautiful  musical  compositions, 
an  Ave  Verum  and  a  Tantum^Rrgo,  the  setting 
in  both  cases  la-ing  by  Albert  J.  Dooner. 

— An  appeal  for  "vision"  ip  the  determination 
of  our  nntioiuil  policies,  in  oilier  words,  for  a  lofty 
national  idealism,  is  the  dominant  note  of  the 
address,  entitled,  "The  Building  of  the  Nation," 
given  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, -and  dis- 
tributed in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

—The  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  P.,  has 
rendered  a  good  service  in  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing in  pamphlet  form  an  account  of  t.he 
founding  and  development  of  "The  Catholic 
Summer  School,  Champlain  Assembly,  1892- 
1016."  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  those 
who  have  fostered  this  laudable  enterprise  that 
in  its  Silver  Jubilee  this  year  it  has  so  noble  a 
record  of  accomplishment,  and  that  it  has  fur- 
nished such  inspiration  to  Catholic  intellectual 
and  artistic  life.  Issued  by  the  Paulist  Press. 

— A  little  book:  of  uncommon  merit  is  "God's 
Golden  Gifts,"  by  Flora  Lucy  Freeman,  with  a 
preface  by  the  late  Monsignor  Robert  Hugh 
MM  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.)  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  thesis  that  every  gift  is  of  God,  and 
has  with  it  the  obligation  of  employment,  not 
for  him  alone  whose  gift  it  is,  but  for  those  as 
well  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  The  senses  arc 
thus  each  a  gift:  friendship,  reading,  conversion, 
the  crow,  tin-  Illcss.-d  Sacrament,  and  eternal 
life.  \Ve  think  this  little  volume  will  a 
to  many  souls  who  will  lind  in  il  the-  thoughts  of 
their  inmost  hearts  It  is  well  adapted  for  the 
spiritual  reading  of  layfolk. 

An    inlercsliir  unusual    lYatuie    of 

"God'l  Child,  the  Story  of  an  Orphan  Child 
and  tin-  Holy  Ang'-ls."  by  Mary  Ai'.atlia  f'.iav. 
is  that  il  e  illustration  ,  lioni 

phot-  It    is  a    vast   improvement   on  some 

of    II,.  s    that    are    1"  MI    certain 

works  of  I'n-tion.  This  issue  of  the  "True  Story 
Series"  is  will  calculated  to  serve  the  pin 


for  which  it  is  designed, — supplementary  reading 
in  Catholic  schools  and  Sunday-schools.  Pub- 
lished in  brochure  form  by  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School,  Baltimore.  In  the  same  series,  similarly 
gotten  up,  is  "The  Dove,"  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
W.  Alexander,  which  also  offer  two  other  stories 
calculated  to  give  younger  children  pleasure 
and  edification. 

— "Pour  les  Armeniens,"  a  discourse  delivered 
in  the  church  of  La  Madeleine  by  Mgr.  Touchet, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  is  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen 
pages,  each  of  them  permeated  with  thrilling 
eloquence.  The  pamphlet  comes  from  Bloud  et 
Gay,  Paris,  and  forms  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  latest  number  of  their  Pages  Actuelles 
series,  "  L'Armenie  Martyre,"  by  L'Abbe  E- 
Griselle. 

— The  press  of  Sherman,  French  &  Co.  has 
sent  us  "The  Gift  of  Mind  to  Spirit,"  by  John 
Kulamer.  In  a  "confidential"  foreword,  the 
author  states:  "I  was  born  and  raised  (sic)  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  My  father  was 
ambitious  to  see  mp  a  priest,  and  fate  pushed  me 
along  the  road  as  far  as  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Then  I  revolted.  The  limitations  placed  upon 
the  mind  by  dogmas —  Now  you  know  the 
kind  of  a  mind  that  is  speaking.  Farther  on  we 
get  this  additional  confidence:  "I  am  positive 
of  one  thing, — that  I  will  never  return  to  my 
former  beliefs."  This  was  as  far  as  we  read. 

— The  editor  of  the  Bombay  Examiner  is 
moved  to  counsel  the  average  dabbler  in  verse 
to  desist  from  the  practice;  and  he  gives  aspiring 
poets  some  sound,  if  not  very  palatable,  advice. 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  truth  than  poetry, 
for  instance,  in  this  paragraph: 

Poetry  is  sublimated  thought,  fancy  and  feeling  expressed 
in  highly  cultured,  refined  and  ornamental  words;  certainly 
in  rhythm,  and  generally  in  rhyme,  which  turns  the  lan- 
guage into  measured  music.  It  does  not  matter  how 
poetical  the  thought,  feeling  ami  fancy  m:iy  be.  Something 
more  is  necessary  for  its  proper  expression,  and  that  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  mastery  of  its  use.  I'nlil 
a  iimn  can  write  sound,  solid  prose  with  (Incurs  :u: 

il  isutltrly  futile  for  him  to  iitteiript  verse.  That 
\\onld  lie  like  trying  to  do  acrobal  ies  before  li.i  v  \ny.  I,  unt 
lo  \\.ilk  straight. 

The  death  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis  on 
Julv  .'.-d  of  Mr.  James  \Vltitcoinl>  Kiley,  known 
for  \'.°  the  HOOM.  r  Toil,"  temnves  an 

inlet'  J    well-loved   figure  from   the   bod\ 

ol  \meric.m  writeis.  Mr.  Kiley  began  his 
lil.iary  career  as  one  of  a  famous  group  of 
hiimoii,!,  anil  leet  liters  of  whom  he  \vas  tin- 
last  survivor.  High  literary  appreciation, 
together  with  fame  and  fortune,  fell  to  his  lot, 
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but  he  remained  throughout  the  simple  man  of 
Indiana  and  of  the  people  of  whom  he  so  sym- 
pathetically sung.  What  permanence  may  be 
attached  to  his  fame  only  time  can  settle;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  left  in  the  hearts 
of  his  generation  a  memory  of  gentle  and  noble 
living,  and  a  devotion  to  art  which  he  kept  ever 
wholesome  and  pure. 

—  From  the  Mission  Press,  Techny,  111.,  we 
have  just  received  "Heroes  of  the  Mission 
Field;  or,  Abridged  Lives  of  Famous  Mission- 
aries and  Martyrs  of  Our  Times,"  by  the  Rev. 
Herm.  Wegener,  S.  V.  D.;  translated  by  E. 
McCall.  It  is  an  illustrated  i2tno  of  three 
hundred  pages,  recounting  in  brief  the  lives  of 
Ven.  Lawrence  Imbert,  Blessed  Gabriel  Taurin 
Dufresse,  Blessed  Augustine  Chapdelaine, 
Blessed  Peter  Dumoulin  Borie,  Ven.  Francis 
Isidore  Gagelin,  Blessed  Francis  Jaccard,  Blessed 
John  Francis  Cornay,  Blessed  Augustine  Schoef- 
fler,  John  Louis  Bonnard,  Ven.  Joseph  Marchand, 
Ven.  Peter  Mary  Aloysius  Chanel,  and  the  Ven. 
John  Gabriel  Perboyre.  All  but  one  or  two  of 
these  were  martyred  in  China.  Have  not  some 
of  the  Venerables  been  beatified?  One  could  have 
wished  for  a  more  skilled  hand  in  both  the 
author  and  translator,  as  well  as  a  more  worthy 
format  for  this  work.  But  the  cloth  binding  is 
good,  the  price  cheap  —  fifty  cents,  —  and  the 
stories  narrated,  especially  that  of  Blessed  John 
Perboyre,  so  glorious  in  themselves  that  their 
manner  of  presentation  is  secondary. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"God's  Golden  Gifts."  Flora  Lucy  Freeman. 
80  cts. 

"The  Wayside:  A  Priest's  Gleanings."  Fr. 
Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.  $i. 

"Short  Sermons  on  Gospel  Texts."  Rev.  M. 
Bossaert.  $i. 

"Dogmatic  Text  Books."  Pohle-Preuss.  Vol. 
IX.  Si.  75. 

"The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions."  Rev.  Louis 
Boucard.  75  cts. 

"Poems  uf  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 55  c!s. 


"A   Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."      Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,   C.  SS.  R.     75  cts. 
"A  Retrospect."    $i. 
'When    Pan    Pipes."      Mary  Taylor  Thornton. 

Si-35- 

"Meagherof  the  Sword."  Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
"A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 

$1.10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV..V.  $1.50,  net. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming,"    $2.50. 
"Halt!     Who's  There!"   75  cts. 
"Yonder?"   Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
"Essays  on  Catholic  Life."     Thomas  O'Hagan, 

M.  A.     75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    F.  A.  Forbes.    35  cts. 
"Only  Jane."     Isabel  C.  Clarke.     $1.35. 
"A  Month  in   Rome."     Andre  Morel.  Si. 75- 
"New   Wars   for   Old."    John    Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
"The   Mystery   of   the   Holy   Trinity   in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,  LL.D.     $i. 
"The    Romanticism   of   St.    Francis   and   Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $2. 
"Paul     Mary     Pakenham,     Passionist."       Rev. 

Joseph  Smith,   C.  P.    50  cts. 
"The   Inner   Life   and   Writings   of   Dame   Ger- 
.  trude  More."     2  vols.    $3. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  I'M  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Cox,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Westminster. 

Sister  M.  Bernardo,  of  the  Sisters  of^  St. 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Holmes,  Miss  Mary  Brown, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pierce,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Leary, 
.Mr.  C.  M.  Schwind,  Mr.  Bernard  Casey,  Mr. 
Graham  Domnick,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dougher, 
Mr.  George  Cottrell,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wagner,  Mrs.  I 
Catherine  McKeon,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Kreim-r. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (joo  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  wilt  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  Friend,  50  cts.  ("I  cut  out 
smoking  for  a  week  to  save  this");  L.  T.,  $i; 
M;iry  Whak-n,  $i;  F.  T.,  in  thanksgiving, 
$3.25;  Reader,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  50  cts.; 
Mrs.  J.  R  ,  $10.  For  the  Foreign  Missions: 
P.  P.  R.,  $2.  For  the  Indian  Missions:  M.  E.  R., 
$1. 
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The  Assumption. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS*  EGAN. 


"JyKK  what  my  Child  has  done  for  me," 
She  said,  in  sweet  humility, — 
"My  God,  my  King,   my  All." 

The  night  is  gone  from  me  at  last. 
His  glory  shines  upon  me  fast,— 
Like  rain,   His  splendors  fall." 

AH   mothers  in  the  universe 
Adoring  him  they  tend  and  nurse 
Know  what  her  rapture  is! 

To  love  a  son,  and  then  in  vain 
To  search  for  Him  through  grief  and  pain, 
Then  to  be  wholly   His! 

See  what  my  Child  for  me  has  done, 
I  speed,   Love-borne,   beyond   the  sun; 
I  waited; — mothers  wait! 

"II.    draws  me   to   Him  through  all   space, 
And    1    within    His   holy   place, 

Shall  greet  you  at  the  open  gate. 

And   though  your  hearts  be   turned  to  dust; 
(God   is   my  Son,}   through    Him   they   must 
Bloom  as  the  fadeless  rose. 

Oh,   waiting  mothers,   hold  it  true, 
That   for   His    Mother  and   for  you, 

Tip    solace   for   your  grief   He   knows. " 

How    swift    she    hastens    unto    Him, 
Stars  crown   her  on  the  earth's  faint   rim; 
The  heavens  seem   afire. 

Slu-  carries   in   her   rapturous   heart 
To   Him,   from   whom   all   mercies   dart. 
All   mothers'   hearts'   d< 

Only    a    mother    understands, 
(All,    clinging,    little    baby    ha< 
The    mysteiy    o I'    I.ove. 


Not  strange  to  Love  that  she  arise, 
Swift  as  Love's  thought,  beyond  the  skies 
To  be  with  Him  above. 

O  gracious  Church  how  tender  thou 
To  the  poor,  lonely  hearts  that  bow 
In  the  sore  pain  of  loss. 

Our  griefs  find  hope  in   Faith's  fair  glow, — 
The  sickened  soul  glad  health  shall  know, 
And  roses  hide  the  Cross. 


Our  Lady's  Summer  Feast. 


BY    DARLEY    DALE. 

OME  of  the  most  ancient 
.  Fathers  of  the  Church  make 
mention  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  on  which  day  we 
commemorate  the  death,  assumption  into 
heaven,  and  coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  so  that  it  is  certainly  of 
very  old,  if  not,  as  some  have  piously 
believed,  of  Apostolical  institution.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  title  of  this  feast  is  the 
Falling  Asleep  of  Our  Lady,  or  the  Dormi- 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  while  throughout 
the  West  it  is  known  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption;  but  in  both  Churches  her 
death,  or  falling  asleep,  and  her  assump- 
tion into  heaven  are  the  cause  of  our 
rejoicing  on  this,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Church's  festivals. 

The  Falling  Asleep  and  the  Assumption 
of  Mary  have  .been  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  finest  sermons  and  panegyrics  of  the 
Fathers,  Doctors  and  historians  of  both 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches. 
St.  John  Damascene,  St.  Dionysius,  St. 
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Epiphanius,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Germanus,  St. 
Anselm,  St.  Ildephonsus,  St.  Alphonsus; 
Nicephorus,  Baronius,  Suarez  and  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapidc,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
have  all  written  gloriously  on  this  theme. 

Although  the  Assumption  has  not  yet 
been  formally  defined  as  of  faith,  no  doc- 
trine is  supported  by  stronger  testimony 
from  the  earliest  times,  particularly  among 
the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  our 
era.  The  most  generally  received  opinion 
as  to  the  age  of  Our  Lady,  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  is  that  she  was  seventy-two,  and 
that  she  lived  twenty-four  years  after  the 
Ascension  of  her  Son.  Eusebius,  and  one 
or  two  of  i  the  Greek  Fathers,  think  that 
she  was  only  sixty-two  when  she  died,  but 
St.  Epiphanius,  Baronius,  Suarez,  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  St.  Anselm,  and  numerous 
others,  .all  agree  that  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  *  It  is  piously 
believed  that  she  never  had  any  illness, 
but  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  the  last; 
and  that  she  always  preserved  a  great  per- 
sonal likeness  to  her  Divine  Son.  Many  of 
the  old  masters  have  loved  to  depict  this 
likeness  in  their  pictures,  showing  that 
it  was  a  tradition  in  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  cause  of  her  death  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  love  of  God  and  longing  to 
go  to  her  Son.  Death  is  the  penalty  all 
human  nature  has  to  pay  on  account  of 
original  sin,  and  although  this  never 
touched  Our  Lady,  she  was  no  more  exempt 
from  the  consequences  of  it  than  her 
Divine  Son.  St.  Cyril  says  she  might  have 
been  transported  alive  to  heaven,  had  she 
so  wished;  but  in  her  humility  she  did  not 
wish  to  avail  herself  of  this  favor.  Her 
death  was  not  a  violent  one  like  that  of 
our  Blessed  Lord;  it  was  a  gentle  falling 
asleep,  a  glorious,  painless  passing  away 
from  her  exile  to  her  heavenly  home.  That 
she  was  aware  when  it  would  take  place 
we  may  confidently  believe;  for  if,  as  we 
know  did  happen,  so  many  of  the  saints 
received  warning  as  to  the  day  and  time  of 

*  "  Marie,  Mere  de  Jesus,"  par  C.  H.  T.  Jamar. 


their  approaching  death,  how  probable  it 
is  that  Our  Lady  was  similarly  favored. 
It  is  indeed  a  pious  opinion  that  an  angel 
from  heaven  was  sent  to  announce  it  to 
her,  as  we  learn  from  several  of  the  Greek 
Fathers. 

An  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  Falling  Asleep  by  John,  Arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  was  formerly  ascribed  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  Tischendorf, 
the  great  German  Biblical  critic,  thinks  it 
was  really  derived  from  a- treatise  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  John,  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
From  it  we  gather  that  it  was  one  of  the 
habits  of  Our  Lady,  who  was  then  living  in 
Jerusalem,  to  go  frequently  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  there  to  pray ;  and  then  one 
day  it  was  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  that 
the  time  of  her  departure  hence  was  at 
hand.  The  treatise  continues:  "There- 
upon the  Apostles  were  all  caught  up  from 
the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  where  they 
then  were,  and  brqught  to  Bethlehem, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  in 
time  to  be  present  at  her  death,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  benediction.  They  then  laid  her 
in  a  new  tomb  in  Gethsemane  and  wit- 
nessed her  assumption,  at  which  time  the 
heavenly  Host  appeared  to  them,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  prophesied  to  them  concerning 
the  holy  things."  * 

In  the  Vision  of  Adamnain,  an  Irish 
saint,  another  account  of  the  death  of 
Our  Lady  is  thus  given.  "On  the  day  of 
Mary's  death  the  Apostles  were  brought  to 
look  upon  the  pains  and  miserable  punish- 
ments of  the  unblest,  for  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  angels  of  the  West  to  open  up 
the  earth  before  the  face  of  the  Apostles, 
that  they  might  see  and  consider  hell  with 
all  its  -torments,  even  as  He  Himself  had 
told  them  a  long  time  before  His  Passion."  f 
St.  Adamnain  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 


*  An   "Irish   Precursor   of    Dante,"    by   C.  S. 
Boswell.     1908.     p.  107. 

f  Ibid.     Translation  of  "Fis  Adamnain." 
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and  was  a  forerunner  of  Dante,  for  he  de- 
scribes in  the  "Fis  Adamnain"  his  vision, 
in  which  he  was  transported  to  heaven  and 
then  to  purgatory. 

Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  Our  Lady 
had  asked  Almighty  God  to  allow  the 
Apostles  to  be  present  at  her  death,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  her  request,  this 
was  vouchsafed  to  her.  St.  Germanus  says 
that  not  only  the  twelve  Apostles,  but  St. 
Paul  also  was  present;  he  being  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time,  having  arrived  there 
between  his  second  and  third  Apostolical 
journeys,  .and  he  thinks  it  is  probable  that 
his  convert,  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
was  with  him.  When  the  Apostles  were 
assembled  round  the  deathbed  of  Mary, 
she  gave  them  her  blessing  and  then  fell 
asleep;  for,  although  her  death  was  a  real 
death,  except  that  she  never  suffered  any 
corruption,  it  resembled  a  falling  asleep,  so 
happy  and  so  peaceful  was  her  passing.  We 
are  told,  and  we  may  well  believe,  that  not 
only  were  the  disciples  of  Our  Lord  then 
resident  in  Jerusalem  also  present,  but  as 
one  of  the  Fathers  says,  "innumerable 
phalanxes  of  angels  surrounded  her." 
St.  John  Damascene  declares  "that  the 
spirits  f  the  prophets  who  had  foretold 
her  divine  maternity  were'  also  witnesses 
with  the  angels  of  her  death." 

At  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  Apos- 
tles bore  the  body  of  their  Blessed  Mother 
to  the  tomb  they  had  prepared  for  her  near 
Ck-thsemane,  which  was  a  sepulchre  in  a 
rock,  like  that  in  which  her  Divine  Son  was 
buried.  Several  of  the  Greek  historians 
record  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have 
happened,  during  the  progress  of  the 
funeral  procession  from  the  holy  city  to 
Gethsemane.  A  tumult  arose  among  the 
Jews  who  endeavored  to  break  up  the 
funeral  procession,  and  one  of  them,  bolder 
and  more  fanatical  ithan  the  others,  tried 
to  upset  the  coffin;  -but  as  he  seized  the 
bier  his  hands  fell  from  his  wrists,  but 
afterwards  they  were  restored,  in  answer 
to  his  entreaties,  by  St.  Peter. 

It  was  a  Jewish  custom  to  watch  for 
three  days,  or  at  least  to  visit  during  that 


time,  the  graves  of  the  newly  buried,  to 
guard  against  being  buried  alive,  and  the 
Apostles  remained  for  three  days  watching 
at  Our  Lady's  tomb,  and  singing  hymns 
and  psalms  round  it.  On  the  third  day,  as 
tradition  relates,  our  Blessed  Lady,  un- 
seen by  the  Apostles,  rose,  and  her  body, 
being  endowed  with  all  the  properties  of 
risen  bodies,  passed  through  the  sepulchre 
and  ascended  to  heaven  as  her  Divine  Son 
had  done,  being  met  and  received  by  the 
angels,  who  accompanied  her  thither  as  a 
guard  of  honor,  till  she  was  met  by  the 
King  Himself. 

St.  Peter  Damian,  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Assumption,  thus  beautifully  describes 
her  reception:  "At  the  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour  the  guardians  of  the  eternal  gates 
had  joyfully  cried,  'Who  is  this  King  of 
glory  who  comes  to  us?'  So  now  at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  ask 
mutually  of  each  other  and  cry  out: 
'  Who  is  this  happy  creature,  who  mounts 
towards  us  from  the  desert  of  the  world, 
like  a  vapor  of  aromatic  spices,  of  myrrh 
and  of  incense?'  (Cant.,  iii,  6.)  And  the 
phalanxes  .grouped  round  Mary  answer: 
'This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
gracious  of  the  daughters  of  Sion.' " 

A  second  time  the  same  accents  descend 
from  the  heights  of  heaven:  "Who  is  this 
who  advances,  brilliant  like  the  aurora  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  resplendent  as  the 
moon,  shining  like  the  sun?"  (Cant.,  vi, 
9.)  "It  is  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  the 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Spouse  of 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

A  third  exclamation  resounds  again  from 
the  gates  of  heaven:  "Who  is  this  priv- 
ileged one,  who  arrives  from  the  lower 
regions,  all  inundated  with  delights,  and 
supported  by  her  Beloved?"  (Caht.,  viii, 
5.)  ."This  is  the  Sovereign  whom  tin- 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  exalt  in  their  can- 
ticles as  the  happiest  of  all  women." 

Then  the  two  choirs  unite  their  voices: 
"This  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Woman 
blessed  above  all  women,  the  Mother  of 
God."-  "Then  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  the 
sacred  and  living  Ark,  who  had  carried 
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in  her  bosom  the  Creator  of  all  things,  is 
introduced  into  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High."  (St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori.)  Then, 
says  St.  Ildephonsus,  "she  was  crowned 
with  the  sovereign  power  destined  for  her 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  tke 
Lord  of  lords  put  upon  her  head  the 
diadem  of  royalty,"  as  Assuerus  crowned 
her  prototype,  Queen  Esther.  "In  crown- 
ing her,"  says  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori, 
in  a  sermon  on  the  Assumption,  "the 
Father  communicated  to  her  His  power, 
the  Son,  His  wisdom,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
His  Love." 

When  the  Irish  seer  before  quoted,  St. 
Adamnain,  reached  paradise  in  his  jour- 
ney through  the  world  to  come  whither 
his  guardian  angel  led  him,  he  saw  "The 
twelve  Apostles  and  the  Virgin  Mary  who 
form  a  band  apart  about  the  Mighty 
Lord.  On  the  other  side  are  the  holy 
virgins  at  Mary's  right  hand,  and  with  no 
great  space  between  them."* 

The  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
assumption  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
is  mentioned  not  only  by  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  St.  John  Damascene,  and  many 
other  historians,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in 
several  very  ancient  liturgies,  as  for 
instance  the  Gothic  Missal,  and  the  Mozar- 
abic  Missal.  There  is  a  beautiful  tradition 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  Apostles 
assembled  round  the  deathbed  of  Our 
Lady,  one  of  the  twelve  was  absent,  and 
arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral.  This  was  St. Thomas;  and  when 
at  length  he  did  reach  the  sepulchre  and 
found  it  closed  and  the  Apostles  watching 
round  it,  his  grief  was  inconsolable,  and  he 
implored  his  fellow  Apostles  to  open  the 
tomb  that  he  might  gaze  once  more  upon 
the  face  of  his  beloved  Mother,  which, 
another  tradition  says,  retained  all  the 
beauty  of  youth,  and  was  untouched  by 
any  of  the  marks  of  advancing  age. 

At  length  the  Apostles,  who  dared  not 
refuse  his  request,  agreed  to  comply  with 
it,  and  removed  the  stone  which  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre.  On  doing  so  they 

*    The  "Pis  Adamnain," 


found,  to  their  amazement,  that  the  tomb 
was  empty;  all  that  it  contained  was  a 
linen  cloth  folded  up  and  placed  on  one 
side  as  in  the  tomb  of  Our  Lord.  Stupe- 
fied by  this  miracle,  they  could  only  think 
that  He  whom  it  had  pleased  to  take  flesh 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  be  made  Man 
and  born,  it  had  also  pleased  to  honor  with 
the  translation  of  her  immaculate  body 
preserved  incorrupt,  before  the  common 
and  universal  resurrection.  The  sermon 
of  St.  John  Damascene,  from  which  this 
account  is  taken,  is  read  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  as  one  of  the  lessons  during  the 
octave  of  the  Assumption,  an  indication 
that  the  Church  approved  it. 

Thus  the  absence  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
at  the  first  appearance  of  Our  Lord  to  the 
Apostles  after  His  resurrection,  led  to  his 
glorious  confession  of  faith  at  the  second 
appearance,  now  confirmed  the  miracle  of 
the  assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  for 
it  was  the  indirect  means  of  making  known 
to  the  Apostles,  what  had  taken  place 
unknown  to  them.  St.  John  Damascene 
mentions  that  St.  Timothy,  first  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
were  also  present  with  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion. 

The  reasons  for  the  glory  of  Mary  have 
been  frequently  the  theme  of  the  writings 
of  the  saints.  St.  Peter  Damian  says  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  "that  the  glory  of 
Mary  surpasses  the  glory  of  all  the  angels 
and  of  all  the  saints,  because  her  merits 
are  above  the  merits  of  all  the  blessed." 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "that  if  it  is 
without  doubt  that  God  rewards  accord- 
ing to  merit,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans  declares,  assuredly 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  merit  surpasses 
that  of  all  men  and  all  angels,  ought  to  be 
exalted  above  all  the  celestial  orders." 

The  virtue  which  perhaps  contributed 
most  to  her  glorification,  according  to 
several  of  the  saints,  was  her  humility. 
St.  Andrew  of  Crete  says-:  "The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  raised  above  all  creatures  because 
of  her  humility  only."  St.  Ildephonsus 
says,  "she  merited  the  great  recompenses 
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her   most    intimate   intercourse    with    the 
Divinity."  : 

In  times  when  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  countries  was  very  diffi- 
cult this  feast  nevertheless  spread  rapidly 
into  remote  parts,  and  in  all  Catholic 
countries  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
popular.  If  any  further  proof  were  needed 
of  the  truth  of  the  assumption,  there  is 
a  strong  negative  argument  in  favor  of 
it,  namely  that  no  relics  of  Our  Lady, 
except  her  hair  and  clothing,  exist  in  a 
Church  which  has  ever  shown  the  great- 
eneration  for  the  relics  of  saints. 


of  eternal  remuneration  because  she  was  with  the  exception  of  the  rocking-chair, 
profoundly  humble  in  the  midst  of  the  which  "appeared  amongst  the  other  articles 
innumerable  gifts  she  received,  and  of  -like  a  boW  street  Arab  at  a  meeting  of 

aldermen.   Thav^he  continued,  with  a  sigh : 

"I  should  Hire  to  know  what  I  am  to  do 
with  these  highly  praised  treasures?  They 
are  fit  only  for  an  old  curiosity  shop." 

"How  unjust  you  are,  Princess  Hella!" 
said  the  duenna,  reproachfully,  plying  her 
needle  with  renewed  zeal.  "Is  it  not  solely 
by  your  own  choice  that  you  live  here 
with  no  other  company  but  that  of  your 
faithful  servants?  lias  not  the  Prince 
repeatedly  offered  to  send  some  one  in 
place  of  the  sickly  Lord  of  Reuschlin?" 

"So  far  as  I  care,  the  chamberlain  may 
hang  on  to  his  gout  as  long  as  he  lives.  His 
presence  serves  only  to  make  the  old  castle 
still  more  wearisome  and  intolerable." 

"Why,  then,  does  your  ladyship  choose 
to  stay  here  in  Westberg?  Has  not  Prince 
Hermann  urged  you  to  spend  th9  summer 
in  the  Castle  of  Altdorf,  where  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  would  visit  you? 
Did  not  Countess  Aldringen  try  almost  by 
force  to  carry  your  ladyship  off  to  Vienna 
and  Gratz?  And  Count  Burgsdorf  lately 
proposed  that  you  should  reside  in  Trou- 
ville  or  Torquay.  But  you  would  not 
listen  to  these  proposals.  If  you  wish,  we 
might  set  out  to-morrow." 

"X.i,  most  decidedly  no!    I  will  not  go 

Trouville,  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  Vienna; 
and  as  for  Altdorf,  the  very  name  is  hateful 
to  me,"  answered  the  Princess,  shaking 
her  head.  Then  she  continued,  in  an  irri- 
tated tone:  "Schonfeld,  for  heaven's  sake 
give  your  needle  a  rest;  yon  almost  drive 
me  mad  sitting  there  with  your  stitch, 
stitch,  stitch,  as  if  on  purpose  to  vex  me!" 

"  I  thought  that  your  Highness  com- 
plained of  weariness,"  said  the'  lady  of 
honor,  somewhat  pointedly,  letting  her 
needle  drop. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  gentle,  timid 
Baroness  von  Schonfeld  uttered  an  angry 
word;  but  there  were  times  when  the 
humors  of  Prince's  ilrlla,  only  child  of 
the  late  Waldemar  von  Hohenstein- Bed- 
burg,  were  hard  to  bear.  Her  position 


In  Better  Hands. 
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I.       - 

KARKST  Schonfeld,  life  is  an  awful 
With  these  words  the 
speaker,  a  young  and  handsome 
blonde,  threw  down  the  book 
whose  pages  she  had  been  listlessly  turn- 
ing over,  leaned  back  in  her  rocking-chair, . 
;md  closed  her  eyes. 

"What  a  strange  idea,  my  dearest  Prin- 
cess!" answered  the  elder  woman,  whu  safcr";^ 
opposite  embroidering,  letting  her  needle 
n-st'  for  a  moment.  "How  can  your 
Highness  speak  so,  whose  life  is  so  well 
provided  for,  who  are  so  blessed  with  all 
things'" 

young  girl  straightened  herself  up 
from  her  lolling  position,  and  glanced 
around  the  wide  room.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  rjeh  tapestry;  the  pictures  wen- 
costly,  though  somewhat  faded;  the  side- 
board was  adorned  with  silver  ware;  and 
the  furniture  was  of  ancient  carved  oak, 
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with  the  rich,  talented,  and,  when  she 
chose,  amiable  Princess,  was  much  envied; 
and  yet  it  cost  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
principles,  many  a  hearty  sigh.  On  this 
day,  in  particular,  the  spoiled  child  was 
dissatisfied  with  everything.  In  the  morn- 
ing, while  yet  the  dew  sparkled  on  the 
green  lawn  and  a  gentle  breeze  came  from 
the  woods,  it  was  too  cold  for  her  to  take  a 
walk.  Later,  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  noon, 
she  snatched  up  her  hat  and  parasol;  and 
when  Mme.  Schonfeld  gently  reminded 
her  that  it  was  too  hot,  she  replied,  scorn- 
fully: "It  suits  me  exactly.  If  you  have 
any  fears  for  your  complexion,  by  all 
means  stay  in  the  house."  And,  without 
troubling  herself  at  the  gentle  sigh  of  the 
lady,  she  went  out  in  the  burning  sun.  In 
the  afternoon  she  ordered  the  horses;  and 
after  the  two  splendid  animals  had  been  led 
up  and  down  for  a  full  hour  in  the  court- 
yard, she  sent  them  back  to  the  stables. 

"Fresh  and  jolly,  Princess  Hella!  fresh 
and  jolly!"  screamed  a  discordant  voice. 

"Schonfeld,  how  often  must  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  want  that  hateful  bird  here!" 
cried  the  Princess,  throwing  a  paper- 
weight at  the  parrot,  which  was  climbing 
up  and  down  his  cage  in  a  window  niche. 
The  missile  did  not  reach  its  aim,  but  struck 
the  window  and  broke  it  with  a  crash. 

"Your  ladyship  yourself  ordered — 

The  Princess  put  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
"Schonfeld,  don't  you  know  very  well 
that  I  hate  to  be  reminded  of  what  I  have 
said  or  left  unsaid?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld  only  summoned  a  servant  to 
remove  the  broken  glass.  Deep  silence 
followed.  The  lady '  of  honor  resumed 
her  place  on  her  stiff  chair;  and  Princess 
Hella  leaned  back  and  rocked  herself 
gently,  watching  her  companion  out  of 
her  half-closed  eyes. 

A  more  striking  contrast  than  that 
offered  by  the  two  ladies  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Princess  Hella,  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  with  her  delicate  and  supple  frame 
and  her  charming  countenance,  in  which 


her  varying  moods  were  painted  like  sun- 
shine and  rain  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession; Princess  Hella,  whose  blue  eyes 
could  shoot  lightning  from  beneath  their 
long,  dark  lashes,  which  same  eyes,  when 
the  heart  of  the  Princess  was  touched,  could 
look  so  inexpressibly  gentle  and  sympa- 
thetic; Princess  Hella  with  her  pugnacious 
nose  and  her  blonde  locks,  every  individual 
hair  of  which  curled  audaciously,  as  if 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion; 
and  the  good-natured,  stiff  Baroness  von 
Schonfeld,  ever  anxious  about  form,  in  each 
wrinkle  of  whose  countenance  could  be  read 
the  stamp  of  anxious  submissiveness;  the 
Baroness  von  Schonfeld,  with  her  hair 
brushed  down  flat  and  always  parted  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  Her  straight  and 
unbending  figure,  which,  summer  and  win- 
ter, was  always  clad  in  the  same  sombre 
dress  of  grey  silk — the  poor  Fraulein  had 
been  engaged  to  be  married,  and  since  the 
death  of  her  intended,  who  was  accidentally 
killed  whilst  hunting,  she  had  worn  her 
elegant  half  mourning; — the  Baroness  von 
Schonfeld,  of  the  ever  quiet,  even  move- 
ments and  the  never-ceasing  embroidery. 
Between  these  two  what  a  contrast! 

"I  am  going  to  travel,  Schonfeld,"  at 
last  broke  in  the  Princess. 

"Your  ladyship  need  only  say  the  word." 

"And  I  will,  and  in  my  own  way,"  said 
the  Princess,  nodding  her  head  and  darting 
an  inquiring  look  at  the  lady  of  honor. 
"When  was  I  twenty-one  years?" 

"On  May  15,  your  ladyship." 

"Right,  on  May  15.  Therefore  I  am  no 
longer  a  minor,  but  am  free,  free.  Schon- 
feld, do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  free?  I 
mean  to  enjoy  one's  liberty." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,  my  gracious 
lady.  You  want  to  travel,  and  so  it  will  be 
best  to  inform  Count  von  Burgsdorf,  your 
ladyship's  guardian,  of  your  intention." 

"My  dearest  Schonfeld,  either  you  do 
not  or  you  will  not  understand  me.  Have 
I  not  just  said  that  I  am  free  and  mean  to 
enjoy  my  liberty?" 

"Yes,  but—" 

"No  'buts,'  Schonfeld.   I  am  tired  of  this 
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everlasting  guardianship,  and  will  begin 
at  last  to  regulate  my  life  after  my  own 
fashion.  So  long  as  I  can  remember,"  and 
the  Princess  leaned  back  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude, looking  out  on  the  bright  park  which 
was  lighted  by  the  evening  sun, — "so  long 
as  I  can  remember,  I  have  done  or  left  un- 
done, I  have  gone  and  stayed,  at  the  beck 
of  others.  Had  my  parents  lived" — here 
the  voice  of  the  self-willed  girl  shook  a 
little, — "had  my  mother  lived  to  guard 
and  educate  me,  it  would  have  been  per- 
haps outwardly  just  as  it  is,  but  in  reality 
so  different.  O  Schonfeld, 'how  often  have 
I  envied  the  children  of  the  gate-keeper, 
the  flaxen-headed  daughters  of  the  gar- 
dener, when  sometimes  by  stealth  I  peeped 
through  the  low  windows  and  saw  parents 
and  children  sitting  so  cheerfully  around 
the  steaming  pot!  How  often  have  I  sat  in 
that  niche  yonder  and  wept  bitter  tears 
because  I  was  a  princess,  and  not  a  happy 
peasant's  daughter!  I  have  been  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  governess  to 
governess,  from  French  bonne  to  English 
teacher.  My  grandmother — you  knew  the 
proud,  stiff  dame,  Schonfeld? — was  only 
too  glad  to  leave  me  to  the  care  of  hirelings. 
"Wild  and  thoughtless  creature  as  I 
was,  I  was  unwelcome  to  her;  and  when 
I  had  made  my  obligatory  morning  visit,' 
and  kissed  the  chere  gratidmere' s  hand,  I 
must  no  more  approach  her  ladyship's 
chambers.  My  uncle  and  guardian,  Count 
Burgsdorf,  did  no  more  than  manage  my 
property,  and  from  time  to  time  inform 
himself  of  my  well-being;  and  our  most  . 
illustrious  cousin,  Prince  Hermann,  thought 
that  he  had  done  more  than  enough  when 
once  in  a  year,  on  occasion  of  a  hunt  in 
the  neighboring  Dornegg,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  grandmother  and  wondered  that 
the  charmantc  petite  had  grown  two  inches 
taller.  After  grandma's  death  I  was  sent 
to  Blumentlial;  and,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not,  Schonfeld,  those  years  were  tin- 
happiest  of  my  life,  although  the  Ladies  of 
the  Surn-d  llrarl  had  their  hands  full 
in  taking  cure  of  me.  Up  to  that  time 
I  was  only  taught,  not  educated.  After 


the  boarding-school,  again  came  wearying 
monotony:  a  couple  of  the  winter  months 
in  that  odious  Altdorf,  with  its  strict 
etiquette,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Princess, 
whose  look  alone  kills  all  enjoyment  of  life; 
a  summer  visit  to  my  guardian,  to  this 
high-born  cousin,  to  that  noble  aunt; 
everywhere  tutored  and  admonished  like 
a  little  child.  But  now  I  am  of  age,  and  I 
will  be  myself.  My  plans  are  made,  dear 
•Schonfeld:  we  shall  go  to  the  Tyrol." 

"As  far  as  I  know,  Count  Burgsdorf 
wishes  your  ladyship  to  take, sea-baths;  do 
you  not  think  that  such  a  change — 

"Who  is  talking  about  Count  Burgsdorf? 
Uncle  Fritz  may  travel  wherever  he  likes, 
but  not  with  me.  We  two,  you  and  I,  shall 
go  to  the  Tyrol,  without  spy  or  master,  and 
without  even  a  maid." 

"But  I  beseech  you,  dearest  Princess!" 
cried  the  terrified  duenna.  "You  and  I 
alone,  without  becoming  attendance,  with- 
out servants,  quelle  horreur!  That  would  be 
entirely  unbecoming." 

"Again  that  fatal  word,  Schonfeld,  which 
I  never  want  to  hear!  It  shall  and  must 
be  becoming,  my  dearest;  and  you  are  to 
come  along.  You  will  have  pity  on  your 
poor  little  Princess,  who  is  far  worse  off  in 
this  hateful  old  castle  than  was  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  The  happy  princess  of  the  fairy 
tale  could  sleep  away  her  hundred  years 
whilst  waiting  for  the  champion,  her  de- 
liverer; whilst  I  must  keep  awake  all  the 
wearisome,  endless  days,  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night;  to-day,  and  yester- 
day, and  then  again  to-morrow." 

The  Princess,  who  had  been  quietly  rock- 
ing herself  during  this  discourse,  now  jumped 
up  suddenly  and  ran  to  her  companion. 

"Best  and  dearest  Schonfeld,"  she  said, 
coaxingly — and  when  Princess  Hella  coaxed 
she  was  irresistible, — "only  for 'this  one 
time  do  I  request  you,  and  I  promise 
that  next  winter  I  shall  sit  still  as  a  mouse; 
shall  not  utter  a  sound  whilst  his  High- 
ness is  telling  his  most  impossible  hunt- 
ing stories;  shall  not  yawn  when  her  High- 
ness relates  to  me  for  the  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  time  the  history  of  her  colds, 
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and  finds  me  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
'shocking.'  O  Schonfeld!  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do  out  of  love  and  grati- 
tude; but  I  know  this:  that  even  the 
strictest  censor  shall  find  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  me." 

Mme.  von  Schonfeld  smiled  in  spite  of 
herself;  and,  by  this  first  weak  sign  of  yield- 
ing, placed  herself  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  her  tormentor.  Princess  Hella  threw 
herself  into  the  nearest  armchair,  and 
began  to  unfold  the  plan  which,  in  the 
lonesomeness  of  her  country  life,  had  been 
forming  in  her  wilful  young  head. 

"Tell  me  yourself,  O  most  patient  of 
sacrificial  lambs,  who  cares  much  about  my 
doings  and  omissions?  Why  not,  then,  run 
around  the  country  for  a  couple  of  weeks ; 
shake  off  the  dreary  weight  of  princedom, 
and  for  once  be  merely  Hella  Hohenstein? 
Oh,  be  not  afraid,  best  Schonfeld!"  she 
quickly  added,  as  she  saw  the  lady  of  honor 
about  to  open  her  lips  with  some  new  ob- 
jection. "I  will  not  do  anything  that  will 
in  any  way  compromise  us.  I  have  care- 
fully thought  over  and  weighed  everything. 
We  shall  accept  the  invitation  of  Countess 
Aldringen,  write  a  couple  of  lines  to,  Uncle 
Fritz  that  he  need  not  look  for  us  at 
Trouville,  bid  good-bye  according  to  all  the 
requirements  of  etiquette  at  Alj-dorf ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  Herr  von  Reuschlin,  set 
out  'with  the  majordomo  and  a  maid. 
Weller  is  devoted  to  me  heart  and  soul, 
and  will  never  let  a  whisper  drop.  We  shall 
leave  the  good  old  man  in  Munich  or 
Salzburg ;  and,  instead  of  going  directly  to 
Countess  Aldringen  in  Gratz,  we  two  shall 
go  off  amongst  the  mountains.  A  few  weeks 
of  liberty,  a  few  weeks  of  the  air  and  odors 
of  the  Alps,  and  after  that  I  will  submit 
patiently  to  the  whim  of  the  Countess.  And 
now  I  ask  you,  dear  Schonfeld,  whether  any 
plan  could  be  better  conceived  or  more 
easily  carried  out?  Yes,  if  our  dear  Herr 
von  Reuschlin  were  well  and  could 
accompany  us,  then  it  would  be  so  easy 
of  execution ;  but-,  under  present  circum- 
stances, I  know  of  nothing  to  make  us 
uneasy." 


"My  gracious  Princess  forgets  that 
Prince  Hermann  will  insist  upon  another 
chamberlain's  attending  your  ladyship." 

"Without  doubt,  prisoners  are  always 
escferted,"  answered  the  Princess.  "But  I 
shall  not  give  up  my  plan  on  that  account. 
If  worst  conies  to  worst,  I  shall  shake  off 
the  unwelcome  travelling  companion." 

"Your  ladyship  does  not  reflect  what 
strange  pranks  chance  sometimes  plays 
with  people:  how  a  thoughtless  word,  an 
unintentional  act,  might  betray  all,  and 
expose  your  Highness  in  a  mortifying  way. 
I  dare  not  and  will  not  have  a  hand  in 
such  a  reckless  undertaking,"  concluded 
Fraulein  von  Schonfeld,  picking  up  her 
work,  which  had  dropped  in  her  first 
surprise.  "It  will  not  do, — it  really  will 
not  do,  Princess  Hella!" 

"Oh,  woe !  If  you  begin  your  embroidery 
again  it  is  all  over;  and  then,  poor  me, 
I  may  leave  all  hope  aside!"  cried  the 
Princess,  in  pathetic  terror.  "But  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  all  the  same,  Schonfeld," 
she  continued,  nodding  at  the  alarmed  lady 
with  a  friendly  smile.  "You  wish  only  to 
make  some  opposition  at  the  start,  and  that 
is  but  right  and  proper.  If  I  had  charge 
of  a  young,  self-willed  princess  myself,  I 
suppose  I  should  do  the  very  same.  Mean- 
while you  know,  ce  quc  fctnme  vent,  Dieu  Id 
vent;  or,  in  plain  English,  what  Princess 
Hella  has  once  taken  in  her  head,  she  will 
carry  out,  come  what  may." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Coming. 


IiY    SPEER    STRAHAN. 


"  Behold,    He     cometh    leaping    upon     the     mountains, 
skipping  oter  the  hills."    (CANT1CI.B  OF  CANTICLES,  ii,  8.1 

E  hills  dark-shadowed  through  the  night 


Glimmer  with  day  as   He  comes  divine; 
The  Eastern  road,  where  stars  stand  white, 
His  wounded  Feet  incarnadine. 

Hasteth  He  on  with  wounds  aflame, 
Homing  it  to  the   snowy   Host; 

He  comes,   and   again   the   world   doth   name 
The  Father,  Son,   and  Holy  Ghost. 


. 
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The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Sunday,  Aug.  .70. 

THE  news  of  defeat  has  circulated  all 
through  the  neighborhood.  Everyone 
is  saddened  by  the  national  misfortune. 
At  Mass  I  observed  that  the  men  who 
remain  had  an  attitude  of  humiliation; 
and  that  the  women,  tearful,  huddled 
together  in  a  group,  as  if  awaiting  some 
great  calamity. 

It  is  clear  that  three-fourths  of  Belgium 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Germans 
bombarded  Malines  on  the  28th,  and  are 
marching  on  Antwerp.  In  France,  the 
invading  force  is  fifty  miles  from  Paris 
and  is  approaching  the  Capital.  Our 
anxiety  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
war  is  not  one  of  those  vigorous  and  open 
combats  in  which  both  adversaries, 
equipped  with  honest  weapons,  measure 
their  strength  in  the  open  field.  It  is  a 
barbarous  struggle,  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  invaders  have  burned  the  city  of 
I.ouvain.  celebrated  for  its  monuments, 
ivants,  and  its  libraries. 

Between  the  services  to-day  I  have  set  n 
many  people.  Rene"  de  Lartique  has  sent 
a  card,  in  which  he  says  he  has  be  11  in 
two  battles  where  the  bullets  fell  like 
the  snow  of  last  January.  Delmcn; 
third  son  has  been  wounded,  and  writes 
from  Lyons,  where  he  is  being  well  cared 
for.  Lavit's  son  is  seriously  wounded  in 
the  knee;  'it  is  probable  his  leg  will  have 
to  be  amputated.  Joseph  Bonnet  sent  me 
a  postal  dated  the  2ist;  lie  was  leaving 
for  Charleroi;  is  he  alive  to-day?  The 
anguish  of  each  cf  the  afflicted  families 
increases  my  own;  \\i1li  every  fresh  bit 
of  news  I  feel  tess  able  to  utter  words  of 
hope  and  consolation.  I  manage,  however, 
to  ,[,cak  them.  1'nhappy  as  we  are,  and 
banishing  the-  sad  reality  from  our  thoughts 
as  best  we  can,  our  hearts  still  cherish 
th'ir  illusions. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  i. 

One  knows  not  what  to  expect. 
Defeat  fills  our  souls  with  confusion.  The 
most  absurd  reports  are  circulated  on 
every  side.  What  distresses  me  most 
is  that  I  am  forced  to  renounce  my 
illusions.  I  had  believed  that  our  common 
danger  had  united  all  hearts,  and  that, 
face  to  face  with  the  invading  Germans, 
we  were  all  Frenchmen  together.  I 
was  mistaken.  The  external  enemy  of 
souls  has  profited  by  the  general  disorder 
to  sow  his  wicked  seed.  A  rumor,  the 
origin  of  which  can  not  be  traced,  is 
being  spread  through  the  country.  Whis- 
pered at  first,  those  who  conceived  it 
had  shame  enough  to  utter  it  in  dark 
corners  only.  I  heard  it,  but  made  light 
of  it.  Now,  however,  the  calumny  has 
cast  aside  all  timidity  and  is  travelling 
in  the  full  light  of  day.  Hundreds  of 
lips  are  saying:  "The  priests  are  the 
cause  of  the  war.  The  dead  Pope  made 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  his  heir,  giving 
him  full  power  to  create  and  enforce 
laws  for  the  Church.  The  cure's  send  to 
Germany  all  the  money  they  can  collect. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  avenge  them 
against  the  Republic,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Separation." 

The  newspapers  are  circulating  this 
infamous  calumny.  One  in  particular 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  perfidy. 
This  journal,  widely  read  throughout 
the  Midi,  is  the  most  perfect  exponent 
of  the  anti-clerical  spirit.  For  twenty 
years  or  more  it  has  been  disseminat- 
ing this  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  newspaper 
but  a  propagandist.  During  the  first 
days  of  the  war  it  assumed  a  patriotic 
attitude,  giving  the  news,  recommending 
calm  and  moderation,  attacking  no  one. 
Suddenly  it  has  changed  its  tone.  Scent- 
ing the  foul  calumny,  its  anti  clerical 
inct  reawakened,  it  must  needs 
exploit  it.  Confident  that  it  could  do 
.vith  impunity  (otherwise  it  would  not 
have  dared),  this  enemy  of  religion  and 
order  has  had  the  audacity  to  print 
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the  following:  "And  now,  little  soldier 
of  France,  be  ready  for  broken  bones; 
for  the  cures  will  ring  the  bells  when  the 
Germans  enter  your  village." 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  brought  in  the 
paper  containing  these  gentle  insinuations. 
He  was  beside  himself. 

"If  I  knew  who  vomited  those  lines," 
he  said,  "I  would  trample  all  over  him." 
I  endeavored  to  calm  the  Marquis. 
I  told  him  those  attacks  were  natural 
from  such  a  source,  —  what  might  be 
expected.  In  France  there  are  normal 
persons  who  >  put  the  interests  of  their 
country  at  the  head;  there  are  also 
abnormal  persons  who  place  sectarian 
and  political  interests  above  all  others. 
We  are  witnessing  an  abnormal  mani- 
festation. Why  feel  astonished?  One  is 
not  surprised  to  see  on  the  street  a 
bandy-legged  man,  a  cripple,  a  hunchback. 
Of  the  abnormal  man  who  is  congeni- 
tally  so,  nothing  can  be  hoped;  we  may 
complain  when  he  is  unreasonable,  defend 
ourselves  from  his  attacks,  but  we  can 
never  expect  him  to  be  a  normal  man. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  was  irritated  by 
my  calmness.  He  thought,  without  saying 
so,  that  I  was  not  indignant  enough. 
We  had  a  little  argument. 

"Listen,  pray!"  I  said  to  him.  "  Do  you 
think  it  amounts  to  much?  There  are 
not  ten  persons  in  the  parish  who  would 
repeat  the  calumny,  and  among  those 
ten  not  one  would  be  believed." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur  le  Cure. 
There  are  two  hundred  women  and  a 
hundred  men  circulating  the  vile  rumor. 
Everyone  is  not  certain  that  it  is  false. 
Many  will  say,  'Who  knows?'  —  'Per- 
haps.'— 'So  many  things  are  happening.' 
And  the  villains  who  do  know,  who  have 
invented  it,  repeat  the  thing  from  pure 
malice,  to  satisfy  their  hatred." 

"You  exaggerate,  my  dear  sir.  But, 
admitting  that  it  may  be  so,  what  can 
we  do?" 

"Deny  the  falsehood." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  took  the  trouble 
to  deny  all  the  lies  that  are  spread  about, 


I  should  pass  my  whole  life  in  so  doing. 
If  they  said  that  I  had  received  the 
Emperor  '  William  here  in  my  presby- 
tery, that  he  is  still  there  hidden  in  the 
cellar,  surely  you  would  not  advise  me  to 
summon  my  parish  to  the  wide-open  cellar 
in  order  to  convince  them  that  he  is  not 
there?" 

"We  should  defend  ourselves." 
"I  shall  not  do  it.  The  calumny  will 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  Everyone  knows 
that  twenty  thousand  priests  have  gone 
to  the  war,  that  our  own  diocese  has 
sent  two  hundred.  People  have  seen 
my  three  neighbors  depart.  They  are 
all  at  the  front,  like  everybody  else; 
and,  like  everybody  else,  they  are  killed 
or  wounded.  Only  imbeciles  will  assert 
that  the  priests  are  responsible  for  the 
war.  And  when  idiots  have  the  monop- 
oly of  a  thing,  it  does  not  live  long. 
I  am  quite  undisturbed." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Monsieur 
de  Lustrac  could  forgive  my  peace  of 
mind. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  2. 

Reunion  of  the'  Communal  Com- 
mission. The  Prefecture  announces  that 
we  are  to  receive  refugees  from  Belgium 
and  the  North,  and  that  we  must  feed 
and  house  them.  We  have  ordered 
every  family  in  the  commune  to  cpme 
forward  with  the  statement  of  what 
they  will  be  able  to  do,  and  how  many 
of  the  refugees  they  can  eventually  re- 
ceive as  guests.  I  have  offered  some 
vacant  houses,  and  Monsieur  de  Lustrac 
says  he  can  lodge  and  employ  on  his 
property  at  least  forty  persons. 

We  were  about  to  disperse  when 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  requested  the  Mayor 
and  the  Brigadier  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calumnious  reports  regarding  the  priests, — 
"a  body  of  citizens  who  are  doing  their 
duty,  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
others."  The  atmosphere  changed  imme- 
diately. Monsieur  Gardais  became  very 
pale;  the  schoolmaster  began  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  his  book,  and  the  Brigadier 
pulled  his  mustache.  I  endeavored  to 
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restrain  the  Marquis.     It  was  labor  lost: 
he  gave  his  indignation  full  swing. 

Monsieur  Gardais  replied  that  he  had 
not  known  of  such  reports,  and  the 
Brigadier  also  said  that  none  had  come 
to  his  knowledge.  But  these  gentlemen 
did  not  know  Monsieur  de  Lustrac. 
He  asked  the  schoolmaster  to  read  our 
decisions  on  the  subject  of  propagating 
false 'news;  then  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  proces-verbal  drawn  up  by  himself  and 
signed  with  four  honorable  and  respected 
names.  The  paper  affirmed  that  two 
women  and  one  man,  herein  designated, 
had,  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour, 
publicly  said  that  the  cure's  had  conspired 
with  Germany  to  make  war  against  the 
Republic.  "And,"  concluded  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac,  "I  hereupon  demand  of  you, 
Monsieur  le  Brigadier,  to  see  that  the  laws 
under  a  state  of  siege,  and  our  decisions 
thereupon,  shall  be  respected." 

The  Brigadier  looked  at  the  Mayor, 
the  Mayor  looked  at  me;  and  as  I  held 
my  peace,  so  did  they.  This  silence 
was  displeasing  to  Monsieur  de  Lustrac. 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  draw  up  a  complaint  to  the  general 
commanding  this  military  division." 

The  Brigadier  again  looked  at  the 
Mayor,  who  grew  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  did  not  look  at  me. 

"As  you  please,  Monsieur,"  he  replied. 
"But  your  complaint  will  cause  dis- 
union in  a  friendly  and  united  commune, 
and  throw  upon  you  the  suspicion  of 
honest  Republicans." 

Oh,  the  unfortunate  result, — the  work 
of  a  lie!  For  the  first  time  in  a  month 
Monsieur  Gardais  had  said  "Republican" 
instead  of  "French."  Those  who  accuse 
us  of  "having  fomented  the  war  are 
Republicans;  those  who  deny  the  accusa- 
tion are  reactionaries;  then  where  are 
the  Frenchmen? 

I    took    up   the    word    and    said: 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  beg  you 
not  to  present  your  complaint.  The 
matter  is  not  important,  and  can  be 
disposed  of  here  and  now.  You  would 


not  wish  to  disagree  with  the  Mayor, 
the  Brigadier,  or  myself,  nor  with  those 
honest  fellows  who,  through  ignorance, 
accuse  me.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  abide  by  our  own 
decisions,  and  treat  the  disseminators 
of  false  reports  with  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  law.  I  propose,  then,  that  Monsieur 
le  Maire  invite  the  delinquents  to  appear 
together,  to-morrow,  before  this  commis- 
sion, which  will  admonish  them,  warn 
them  not  .to  repeat  the  offence,  and 
pardon  them." 

The  Mayor  gave  a  forced  laugh  but 
could  not  refuse  my  proposition.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lustrac  accepted  it  only  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  displease  me.  The 
Brigadier  and  the  schoolmaster  were  of 
the  Mayor's  opinion;  and  we  separated, 
victors  over  the  first  sterm. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3. 

A  pitiable  scene!  An  old  servant  of 
Lavit,  a  farm  laborer,  refused  by  the 
conscription  because  he  had  only  two 
fingers  on  his  left  hand,  appeared  before 
us,  accompanied  by  two  women,  a  far- 
mer's wife  from  Pech,  and  a  turkey- 
woman.  'The  three  delinquents  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  what  was  brought 
against  them,  and  pleaded  piteously  in 
their  own  defence.  "We  did  not  believe 
it,  but  we  heard  and  repeated  it." 

The  Mayor  gave  them  a  severe  warn- 
ing; they  promised  not  to  offend  again, 
and  the  Brigadier  conducted  them  to  the 
door  with  a  stern  and  terrible  air. 

On  my  return  to  the  presbytery,  I 
found  the  farmer's  wife  awaiting  me. 
She  was  crying.  At  the  mairie,  pro- 
tected by  his  Honor,  she  had  kept  her 
countenance;  but  here  she  wept  bitterly, 
begging  me  not  to  send  her,  to  prison. 
Her  husband  was  very  ill  and  she 
had'  not  the  money  for  his  needs.  The 
Board  of  Charities  was  very  good,  and 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  also;  but  her  hus- 
band was  in  want  of  many  things.  With 
groans  and  protestations,  she  accepted 
a  bottle  of  old  wine  and  a  two-franc 
piece.  To  morrow  she  will  be  sure  to  say 
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that  the  rich  have  no  hearts  and  that 
the  priests  made  the  war.  She  will  say 
her  prayers  morning  and  evening;  she 
will  include  in  them  neither  Monsieur 
de  Lustrac  nor  myself.  She  will  return 
in  a  few  days,  in  tears,  begging  an  alms; 
she  will  know  well  whom  to  approach  for 
charity;  and  she  will  -not  fail,  according 
to  her  usual  custom,  to  tear  to  pieces 
those  who  assist  her.  Poor  unfortunate 
woman!  She  is  afflicted  with  the  malady 
of  lying. 

Friddy,  Sept.  4. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  avoids  me,  and 
I  climb  the  hill  no  more.  We  are  both 
grieving.  Whatever  we  could  say  to 
each  other  now  would  make  us  sad. 
Silence  and  solitude  are  better  for  both 
of  us.  Our  armies  are  in  retreat,  I  dare 
not  write  that  they  are  fleeing,  but  am 
tempted  to  think  so.  Under  a  false 
and  foolish  conviction,  they  have  covered 
much  ground  and  have  reached  the 
Marne.  The  road  to  Paris  is  open.  The 
city  is  to  be  captured,  demolished, 
burned.  The  Government  is  awaiting  the 
moment  of  flight,  and  will  establish  itself 
at  Bordeaux.  The  papers  tell  us  these 
are  only  precautionary  measures,  and 
that  we  must  not  be  excited.  I  shall 
repeat  these  things  as  I  am  desired  to 
do;  I  shall  preach  as  much  confidence 
as  I  am  able;  but  in  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber,  no  one  to  see,  I  can 
not  help  believing  that  we  arc  destined 
to  an  overpowering  defeat^  a  national 
catastrophe.  ...  If  France  must  perish, 
why  should  Frenchmen  wish  to  live,  and 
where  shall  they  find  the  strength  to 
endure  life? 

I  went  to  my  little  church  to  make 
the  Way  of  the  Cross.  A  touching  sight, 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before,  awaited 
me  there.  Three  chairs  had  been  drawn 
up  very  close  together  before  the  statue 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Three  persons  had 
been  praying  there,  seated  side  by  side, — 
a  mother  and  two  children,  probably 
for  the  head  of  the  family  absent  and 
in  danger. 


Yonder  another  lonely  mourner  has 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  Pieta;  the  prie- 
dieu  is  still  there,  in  front  of  the  Madonna. 
Four  candles  were  burning  before  the 
Infant  Jesus  of  Prague, — four  sorrows 
asking  solace  of  Him  with  these  flames, 
now  flickering  and  nearly  extinguished. 
On  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a 
bouquet  of  field  flowers  speaks  of  the 
piety  and  confidence  of  some  one  among 
my  poor  peasant  women. 

Near  the  choir  railing,  kneeling  -on  a 
marble  slab,  were  two  little  children  of 
six  and  four  years  of  age;  and  just  behind 
them  the  mother,  clasping  their  little 
hands  in  hers,  softly  murmured  a  prayer, 
which  they  repeated  aloud:  "O  Jesus, 
send  my  papa  home!" 

A  little  girl  of  twelve,  Marguerite 
from  Les  Garrabiers'  farm,  was  making 
the  Way  of  the  Cross.'  At  every  Station 
she  knelt  and  kissed  the  ground, 
after  which  she  opened  her  book  and 
read  the  consoling  words  it  contained; 
then,  not  to  lose  her  treasure  of  interior 
recollection,  she  walked  from  one  Sta- 
tion to  another  with  eyes  closed.  These 
days  one  must  enter  the  church  softly 
and  walk  carefully  in  order  not  to 
embarrass  the  worshippers,  or  cause  dis- 
tractions in  prayers  which  are  most 
fervent  in  quiet  and  solitude.  Silently 
I  followed  Marguerite  on  the  Sorrowful 
Way,  and  asked  God  to  grant  me  the 
tranquil  devotion  of  that  innocent  child, 
praying  so  fervently  for  her  brother 
Louis  and  for  her  country. 

Less  recollected  than  the  child,  when 
I  reached  the  Seventh  Station  I  saw  the 
basket  of  provisions  which  she  had  left 
at  the  door.  Pretty  little  Frenchwoman, 
how  pathetic  you  seem!  Her  mother 
had  bade  her  take  the  basket  and  go 
to  the  village  on  some  errands.  Hurry- 
ing to  perform  her  task,  she  was  able 
to  keep  some  moments  for  herself;  and, 
laying  down  her  basket,  she  entered 
to  pray  for  her  brother.  When  she  re- 
turns to  Les  Garrabiers,  no  one  will 
have  a  suspicion  of  her  pious  work. 
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But  Louis  down  yonder,  under  fire,  will 
feel  a  protective  influence  over  him,  and 
will  fight  all  the  more  bravely  for  it. 
That  sisterly  prayer  will  carry  him 
succor  and  confidence  through  the  dis- 
tance that  lies  between  them. 

How  could  I  have  lost  Confidence? 
The  children  of  France  are  praying: 
France  will  not  be  conquered!  We  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  8th  of  September, 
the  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  On 
the  1 5th  of  August  we  saw  great  things: 
who  knows  if  the  8th  of  September 
does  not  hold  triumphant  surprises  in 
reserve  for  us? 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Crucifix  of  Messines. 


BY    A.   MILLIARD    ATTERIDCE. 


N  a  recent  article  in  THE  AVE 
MARIA  I  gave  some  instances  of 
marvellous  ways  in  which  the 
crucifixes,  by  the  wayside  and  in  the 
churchyards  of  villages  and  towns  in  the 
war  zone  of  Western  Europe,  have  escaped 
destruction  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
terrific  bombardments.  This  has  occurred 
so  often  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a 
direct  intervention  of  Heaven  in  their 
preservation.  This  is  what  many  persons 
think  —  not  Catholics  only,  but  Prot- 
estants also. 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  I  have  come 
upon  another  instance  of  the  preservation 
of  a  crucifix,  which  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  If  not  absolutely  miraculous,  it 
certainly  borders  on  the  miraculous.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  merely  a  shower  of  bursting 
shells  missing  the  crucifix,  or  exploding  in 
its  neighborhood  without  overthrowing  or 
shattering  it.  It  is  a  case  of  the  crucifix 
surviving  unharmed  a  tremendous  con- 
flagration that  destroyed  all  else  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  evidence 
is  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  It 
includes  a  photograph  taken  on  the  spot, 


and    the    detailed    testimony    of    a    non- 
Catholic   writer. 

When  the  Germans  made  their  great 
attempt  to  break  through  the  Allied  line 
in  Belgium  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Ypres 
was  the  centre  of  the  fighting.  There  was 
a  battle  that  lasted  through  the  latter 
part  of  October  and  the  first  part  of 
November.  At  the  end  of  October  the 
Germans  tried  to  force  back  the  British 
line  south  of  Ypres.  If  they  could  break 
through  there,  the  place  itself  would,  of 
course,  have  become  untenable.  They 
made  some  progress  at  first  but  were 
eventually  held  back.  In  this  push  there 
were  some  days  of  desperate  fighting 
round  the  large  village  or  town  of 
Messines,  which  the  German  troops  finally 
captured  on  November  i. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  fight  for  Messines 
a  tremendous  artillery  fire  was  concen- 
trated on  the  place.  It  had  a  beautiful 
eleventh^century  church,  a  massive  cruci- 
form building,  with  a  square  tower  rising 
at  the  intersection  of  nave  ,and  transept. 
The  German  shells  set  the  roofs  on  fire, 
and  they  fell  blazing  into  the  church. 
Everything  within  it  was  involved  in  the 
conflagration  with  one  strange  exception. 
For  some  hours  there  was  a  roaring  furnace 
of  flame  within  the  solid  stone  framework 
of  the  roofless  walls.  . 

Messines  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  for  some  days,  and  when  the  roofless 
ruin  cooled  down  many  visited  it  to  see 
the  wonderful  sight  of  a  great  life-sized 
crucifix  hanging  unharmed  against  one  of 
the  piers  that  had  supported  the  tower. 
Amongst  these  visitors  was  an  American 
Protestant,  Mr.  Frederick  Coleman.  He 
had  been  resident  in  London  before  the 
war.  He  is  a  wealthy  man,  a  keen  and 
accomplished  motorist;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  twenty-five  motorists,  who,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  offered  their  services 
to  the  British  army;  went  over  to  France 
with  their  cars,  drove  them  themselves, 
and  were  attached  to  Field  Marshal 
French's  headquarters,  and  to  the  various 
divisional  and  brigade  stalls,  to  convey 
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generals  and  staff  officers  from  point  to 
point,  and  to  carry  the  most  urgent  and 
important  dispatches. 

Mr.  Coleman,  the  only  American  among 
these  adventurous  volunteers,  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  cavalry  com- 
manders, General  de  Lisle.  We  have  the 
General's  testimony  that  he  rendered  him 
most  important  services.  Mr.  Coleman 
has  published  the  story  of  his  experi- 
ences—  "From  Mons  to  Ypres  with 
French," — one  of  the  best  books  the  war 
has  yet  produced,  by  the  way.  It  is  a 
modest,  straightforward  story,  of  what 
the  author  saw  in  the  first  months  of 
the  terrible  war. 

After  describing  the  burning  of  the  great 
church  at  Messines,  and  telling  how  the 
flames  from  it  lighted  up  the  sky  during 
the  night  as  he  looked  on  from  De  Lisle's 
headquarters  at  the  neighboring  village  of 
Wytschaete,  Mr.  Coleman  tells  what  he 
saw  when  he  visited  the  place- two  days 
later.  The  narrative  must  be  given  in 
full  in  his  own  words: 

"A  couple  of  days  later  I  accompanied 
Generals  de  Lisle  and  Briggs  to  the  ruins 
of  the  church  and  the  adjoining  convent. 
Inside  the  doorway  the  bare,  unroofed 
walls,  rose  to  the  grey  sky.  The  masonry 
and  stone  of  the  sturdy  tower  had  with- 
stood the  storm  of  shell  and  the  fiery- 
ordeal  it  "brought.  At  the  far  end  under 
the  noble,  blackened  arch,  a  heap  of 
debris  marked  where  the  altar  had  been. 
The  devastating  conflagration  had  de- 
voured all  save  the  walls  of  stone,  except 
one  figure  which  the  fingers  of  the  fire  had 
left  strangely  untouched. 

"On  the  facia  of  a  column  under  the 
tower  hung  a  life-size  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  But  for  a  small  hole  in  the  side, 
made  by  a  falling  bit  of  masonry,  it 
remained  intact,  unharmed.  No  single 
object  in  the  ruins  existed  in  its  normal 
form  except  that  figure. 

"A  few  townsfolk,  allowed  an  hour  in 
the  town  to  collect  their  belongings, 
stopped  in  the  doorway.  I  noticed  one 
group  of  garrulous  women,  who,  chattering 


like  magpies,  stopped  transfixed,  on  reach- 
ing the  door,  their  voices  hushed.  Crossing 
themselves,  .they  presently  drew  away 
whispering. 

"Major  Hutchinson  told  us  he  stood 
as  near  the  doorway  as  possible  on  the 
night  of  the  fire.  The  interior  was  a 
seething  mass.  vShading  his  eyes  with  a 
bit  of  tin,  he  could  see  the  figure  of  some 
saints  of  the  church  on  the  opposite  facia, 
wrapped  in  smoke  and  flame,  already 
almost  indistinguishable.  Across  the  floor, 
completely  isolated  on  the  bleak  wall,  the 
Christ  on  the  Cross  stood  out  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  blazing  fixtures  that  surrounded 
it,  as  if  actually  set  aside  by  some  hand 
that  guided  the  tongues  of  flame  away 
from  it. 

"Weird,"  Major  Hutchinson  charac- 
terized it. 

"As  I  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
knots  of  troopers,  having  heard  the  story, 
gathered  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
church.  Pausing  on  the  threshold,  peering 
under  the  high  blackened  stone  arch  above, 
each  eye  was  raised  to  that  commanding 
figure.  For  a  brief  moment  in  the  midst 
of  turmoil,  death  and  battle,  many  a 
mind  was  focussed,  all  devout,  on  one 
great  thought.  I  saw  more  than  one 
soldier,  his  head  bared  in  respectful 
silence  before  that  fire-spared  crucifix, 
who  plainly  felt  the  mighty  Presence  of 
the  King  of  hosts  and  Lord  -  of  battles, 
whose  cause,  the  triumph  of  the  Right, 
was  that  for  which  he  fought." 

Mr.  Coleman  photographed  the  crucifix, 
and  the  picture  illustrates  his  book.  The 
photograph  shows  the  ruined  chancel  and 
the  arches  and  piers  under  the  tower. 
The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  blackened, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  its  contents  remains; 
but  on  the  pier  of  the  arch  that  opens  into 
it  hangs  the  great  crucifix  uninjured  in 
the  midst  of  ruin. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  wonderful 
crucifix  still  to  be  seen  at  Hougomont  on 
the  battlefield  of  Waterloo.  The  chateau, 
or  country  house,  of  Hougomont  was  held 
by  the  British  Guards  in  the  battle  on 
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June  i8,-i8i5,— a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
place  was  set  on  fire  by  French  shells,  and 
most  of  it  burned  down.  The  wounded 
had  been  placed  in  the  little  chapel  of 
the  chateau.  Inside,  on  the  wall  over  the 
pointed  doorway,  hung  a  large  wooden 
crucifix  with  a  life-sized  figure.  It  hangs 
there  still,  and  one  can  see  the  marks  of 
fire  on  the  base  of  the  Cross  and  the 
feet  of  the  Figure. 

When  the  chateau  took  fire  the  flames 
swept  toward  the  chapel,  and  actually 
set  fire  to  the  doorway.  The  wounded 
thought  they  were  lost,  for  all  means  of 
escape  were  thus  cut  off.  But  the  flames 
only  licked  the  feet  of  the  white  Figure 
on  the  Cross,  and  then  flickered  out  with- 
out going  any  farther,  and  the  wounded 
were  saved. 

In  Protestant  England  ihe  crucifix 
was,  until  lately,  banned  as  the  symbol 
of  "Romanism."  The  experiences  of  the 
war  have  changed  all  this.  Already  the 
correspondents  of  a  London  daily  paper 
are  suggesting  that  crucifixes  should  be 
set  up  in  public  in  England  as  the  best 
monuments  to  those  who  have  died  in 
battle  during  the  war.  A  Protestant  rector 
writes  to  the  paper  to  say  that  he  has 
erected  one  in  the  churchyard  of  his 
parish  where  some  of  the  wounded  from' 
a  neighboring  war  hospital  are  buried. 
Their  names  will  be  placed  on  a  tablet  near 
it.  And  another  non-Catholic  suggests 
that  children  should  be  taught  to  pray 
before  such  crucifixes,  and  lay  flowers 
before  them.  "It  will  give  them,"  he 
says,  "impressions  that  will  be  useful 
in  their  after  lives,  and  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten." 


A  Dominican  Woman  Physician. 


Resurrection. 


BY    T.  E.  B. 


Summer,  like  another  Christ, 
With  tears  in  her  blue  eyes. 
Bends  over  graves  of  daffodils 
And  gently  bids  them  rise. 


IT  the  English  College  in  Rome  there 
may  now  be  bought  a  little  biography 
in  French  written  by  Pere  Cormier,  O.  P., 
and  bearing  the  title  "Miss  Agnes 
McLaren,  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  Doctor  of  Medicine."  At  a 
time  when  our  missionaries  both  in  India 
and  China  are  awaking  to  the  usefulness 
to  the  Church  in  the  mission  field  of 
thoroughly  qualified  Catholic .  women- 
physicians,  it  is  good  to  read  of  one  who, 
though  only  admitted  to  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  yet  owed  her  admis- 
sion to  a  French  Medical  school  more 
than  twenty  years  previously  to  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Cardinal  de  Cabrieres, 
given  to  her  by  Cardinal  Manning. 

France  is  usually  regarded  as  highly 
conservative,  at  least  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  women,  and  especially  so  in  Catholic 
circles;  yet  it  was  possible  for  this  Scotch 
lady,  then  a  Protestant,  through  the 
influence  of  these  two  Cardinals  to  obtain 
the  necessary  course  for  the  Doctorate 
of  Medicine  at  Montpellier  some  years 
before  the  degree  was  obtainable  by  women 
in  either  America  or  Great  Britain.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  when  at  last 
she  did  obtain  a  British  qualification,  it 
was  at  Dublin  that  she  succeeded.  The 
fact  that  she  appealed  to  Cardinal  Manning 
to  help  her  in  the  matter  was  not  due  to 
any  connection  she  had  had  with  the 
Oxford  High  Church  party  of  which  he 
had  been  so  prominent  a  member.  In 
my  own  Protestant  childhood,  which  was 
divided  between  London  and  Scotland, 
I  remember  the  earnest  admiration  of 
every  Londoner  for  the  philanthropic 
Cardinal,  whose  lint  could  be  forgiven  by 
even  good  Protestants  on  account  of  his 
mantle  of  universal  charity. 

I  also  remember  the  enthusiasm  then 
aroused  in  Scotland  by  the  Ragged  School 
work  done  in  Edinburgh  by  a  famous 
Presbyterian  minister,  Dr.  Guthrie.  My 
own  grandfather  was  a  doctor,  a  Presby- 
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terian  elder,  and  so  beloved  by  the  poor 
that  although  in  his  old  age  he  retired 
from  practice  on  the  cold  east  coast  of 
Forfarshire  to  the  warm  south  of  England, 
yet  when  his  body  was  carried  north  for 
burial  (for  every  Scot  at  heart  would  like 
to  be  buried  with  his  fathers)  the  cemetery 
was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  the  poor 
he  had  helped  in  past  decades.  As  a 
child  I  often  accompanied  him  to  the 
infirmary  with  bunches  of  flowers  or 
bundles  of  magazines  for  the  children's 
ward;  and  I  remember  still  how  Dr. 
Guthrie's  name  was  mentioned  by  him 
and  my  grandmother  as  Catholics  men- 
tion St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Dr.  Agnes  McLaren,  as 
a  girl,  was  a  member  of  his  congregation, 
and  her  efforts  to  help  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing were  such  that  her  family  jocosely 
called  her  "the  Sister." 

It  was  this  trait  that  attracted  her  to 
Cardinal  Manning,  convinced  as  she  was 
that  a  full  qualification  in  medicine  would 
give  women_  a  wide  field  for  philanthropic 
effort,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  East, 
where  medicine  even  for  men  savors  of 
the  barbarous  methods  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  how  much  more  so  for  the  women! 
During  her  student  days  at  Montpellier, 
she  boarded  at  a  Franciscan  convent, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  these  days  some 
good  nuns  will  see  what  an  opportunity 
for  helping  missionary  work  lies  at  their 
door  by  opening  a  hostel  for  Catholic 
girls,  studying  medicine  with  a  view  to 
mission  work  in  China  or  India.  It  is 
true  that  many  Catholic  girls  have  already 
studied  medicine,  and  are  now  practising; 
but  no  opening  has  seemed  to  present 
itself  for  them  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
Church,  except  in  the  way  of  gratuitous 
practice  amongst  the  poor  at  home. 

Among  Protestants  it  was  early  found 
that  a  missionary  vocation  in  a  young  man 
or  woman  did  not  always  persist  through- 
out the  five  years  of  hard  physical  or 
intellectual  labor  in  surroundings  not 
always  helpful  to  religious  devotion. 
Several  Protestant  missionary  societies 


now  have  hostels  for  their  own  candidates 
near  various  medical  schools,  where  a 
devout  life  is  lived,  and  missionary  ideals 
are  kept  before  the  students  by  such 
means  as  family  prayer,  Bible  study  in 
common,  teaching  at  Sunday-schools,  and 
showing  hospitality  to  sick  missionaries 
on  furlough.  The  last  is  a  most  effica- 
cious means  always  of  stirring  up  youth- 
ful enthusiasm.  As  one  thinks  of  the 
annals  of  Douay,  one  lovingly  images  the 
silent  influence  which  must  have  been 
excited  by  old  priests  returned  from  the 
perilous  English  mission,  with  the  scars 
of  Elizabeth's  torture  chambers  printed 
indelibly  upon  them. 

Similar  silent  apostleship  is  exercised  at 
the  Foreign  Mission  seminaries  in  Europe. 
It  is  good  to  think  how  practical  experi- 
ence in  philanthropic,  and  especially  in 
missionary  work,  has,  in  many  ways, 
broken  down  the  prejudice  of  Protestants, 
and  driven  them  perforce  to  adopt  many 
of  the  methods  of  Catholics.  Their 
little  knots  of  women  doctors  and  nurses 
are,  in  many  ways,  comparable  to  relig- 
ious communities,  with,  of  course,  some 
obvious  differences  in  matters  which  to 
the  Catholic  are  essential:  such  as  Our 
Lord's  Sacramental  Presence  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Holy  See. 

Dr.  Agnes  McLaren  divided  her 
practice,  which  was  mostly  -charitable, 
between  Cannes  on  the  Riviera  which 
her  delicate  health  made  more  suitable 
for  her  in  winter,  and  her  native  city  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  her  father,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gladstone,  was  at  one 
time  Lord  Provost  and  member  of  Par- 
liament. On  one  of  her  journeys  home, 
she  applied  to  the  Abbe  Perra — a  priest 
well  known  in  Lyons  for  his  holiness, — for 
leave  to  make  a  retreat  under  his  direc- 
tion. This  retreat  she  repeated  annually 
for  many  years,  till  at  last,  in  1898,  she 
was  received  into  the  Church  at  Lyons, 
that  centre  of  religious  life  in  France. 
True  to  her  traditions  of  mercy,  she  went 
for  her  Confirmation  to  the  Montferrand 
convent  of  the  Dominican  nuns  of 
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Bethany,  whose  most  Christian  work  is 
the  complete  restoration  of  women  who 
have  been  in  prison  by  their  admission 
(after  probation,  naturally)  into  the  Order. 

The  doctor's  wide  training,  as  well 
as  her  natural  Scotch  love  of  theology, 
made  her  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Fribourg  seminary;  and  in  1900  she  was 
received  at  Rome  into  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Dominic.  Up  to  that  date,  she  had 
spent  much  time  and  energy  in  helping 
forward  every  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Catholic  education  of  girls. 
It  was  gradually  borne  in  upon  her  (to 
use  a  very  Scotch  phrase,  while  writing 
of  my  fellow -country  woman)  that  as 
medicine  in  a  way  is  the  highest  profession 
for  women,  requiring  not  only  physical 
and  intellectual  strength,  but  an  enthu- 
siasm for  natural  science;  a  practical 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  kindness 
of  heart,  not  always  to  be  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  either  intellectual  or  physical 
strength;  so  a  medical  career  was  the 
crown  of  the  ambition  of  the  Christian 
woman  who  aimed  at  the  devotion  of 
every  faculty  to  God's  service,  whether 
exercised  under  the  vows  of  religion  or 
as  a  pious  laywoman. 

In  1899  she  had  obtained  from  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  a  blessing  on  her  labors  on' 
behalf  of  convent  schools;  in  1905  she 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  auto- 
graph blessing  of  Pope  Pius  X.  (of  happy 
memory)  on  her  latest  effort,  a  hospital 
at  Rawalpindi  (Punjab,  India),  officered 
by  women  physicians  and  started  at  the 
express  request  of  some  leading  Moham- 
medans to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Kashmir, 
Dr.  Wagner.  Father  Vincent  Naish,  S.  J., 
preached  on  its  behalf  at  the  Oratory  in 
London,  so  intimately  associated  with 
Newman  and  Faber  and  other  beloved 
names.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
Protestant  missions,  in  India  at  least,  in 
one  century,  had  made  most  serious 
encroachments  on  the  mission  field  first 
sown  by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  St.  Francis, 
Xavier, 


He  very  rightly  attributed  the  serious 
competition  of  Protestants  in  the  mission 
field,  not  to  any  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  for  their  doctrine,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  Protestant  goes  out  fully 
equipped  to  heal  the  body  as  well  as 
being  enthusiastic,  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  for  the  saving  of  the  soul.  More 
especially  did  the  good  Jesuit  Father, 
who  had  himself  spent  years  in  India 
(where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him), 
point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  Chris- 
tian medical  work  amongst  the  women  of 
the  East,  by  women  possessing  advanced, 
up-to-date  medical  knowledge  and  the 
legal  qualifications  now  exacted  by  all 
civilized  governments.  Even  in  Catholic 
churches,  the  women  are  more  or  less 
secluded.  In  China,  they  are  more  free; 
but  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  consult  a 
doctor  who  is  a  man,  or  to  enter  a  hospital 
where  men  are  also  received  as  patients. 

The  needs  of  China  in  this  matter 
were  not  so  early  appreciated  even  by 
Protestants  as  •  the  needs  of  India. 
This  was  largely  because  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  brought  home  to  English  minds  the 
dangers  of  living  among  a  fanatical  non- 
Christian  population.  I  often  wonder 
as  I  see  America  increasing  her  trade 
with  China  and  Japan  (so  much  nearer 
to  her  geographically  than  India),  if  they 
realize  what  a  war  with  non-Christian 
peoples  might  mean,  or  the  moral  effect 
on  their  own  citizens  of  men  and  women 
returning  in  increasing  numbers  from 
commercial  -pursuits  in  the  Orient. 

I  know  both  China  and  India,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  every 
bit  as  necessary  to  push  our  Catholic 
medical  work  in  China  as  in  India.  Of 
the  two  countries,  China  is  the  latest  to 
awake.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  fore- 
frdnt  of  civilization,  with  its  invention 
of  gunpowder  and  printing,  its  exquisite 
carvings  and  manufactures  of  silk,  with 
its  system  of  learning  and  its  rigid  exam- 
inations. It  has,  however,  paid  the  price 
often  paid  by  the  first  in  the  race  of 
nations,  It  has  been  so  well  satisfied  that 
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it  has  shut  itself  up  in  itself  and  gone  to 
a  sleep  which  has  meant  decay.  India, 
under  the  British,  has  developed  an 
excellent  medical  service,  which  has 
already  turned  out  hundreds  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics; 
as  the  British  Government  hospitals  and 
schools  are  strictly  secular  and  non- 
missionary.  In  China,  however,  medical 
education  lies  practically  entirely  in  Prot- 
estant hands,  with  the  consequence  that  a 
Catholic  Chinese  fully  qualified  doctor, 
even  a  man,  is  hardly  to  be  found ;  and  of 
women  there  are  none.  Our  nuns  train 
Catholic  nurses,  both  men  and  women,  to 
attend  easy  surgical  and  medical  cases; 
but  there  are  large  departments  of  both 
medicine  and  surgery,  especially  among 
women  and  young  infants,  which  the  rule 
of  the  nursing  Orders  now  in  China 
forbids  them  to  undertake.  It  is  exactly 
here  that  the  Catholic  woman  physician 
should  step  in.  A  Catholic  doctor  founded 
an  "Order  of  Maternal  Charity"  at  Metz, 
in  1884,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  French 
doctor  (a  convert  from  Freemasonry), 
has  erected  one  at  Troyes. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the 
Lazarists  of  Tientsin  and  Pekin,  that  one 
day  God  might  raise  up  an  Order  of  doctor- 
nuns,  founded  expressly  for  the  missions; 
and  in  many  ways  this  seems  preferable 
to  a  system  of  irresponsible  laywomen,  or 
to  the  attempt  (suggested  by  some)  to 
induce  various  Orders  of  Mercy  to  allow 
some  of  their  younger  members  to  study 
medicine.  The  erection  of  a  new  Order 
is  a  matter  for  the  express  action  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  meantime  those 
who  wish  to  help  the  missions  in  these 
new  ways,  may  correspond  with  the 
Catholic  Medical  Mission  Society:  (P.  O. 
Box  313,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.);  or,  with 
the  Rev.  Pere  Morel,  Catholic  Mission, 
Tientsin;  or,  with  the  Rev.  Editor, 
Bulletin  Catholique,  Pekin;  or,  with  the 
undersigned. 

Dr.  McLaren,  herself,  went  to  India  in 
1909-10,  therein  imitating  an  American 
woman  physician  still  practising  in  the 


United  States,  a  Catholic  born,  who 
early  saw  the  opening  that  existed  in  the 
missions,  but  was  invalided  home  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  India.  Dr.  McLaren 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  on 
her  way  back  from  India,  and  without 
doubt  presented  her  petitions  for  this  work, 
so  eminently  Christ-like,  in  these  holy 
fields  trodden  by  "those  blessed  feet" 
of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good.  (I 
believe  some  of  the  earliest  Christian 
hospitals  were  those  of  the  Holy  Land, 
founded  by  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paula.) 
She  made  no  fewer  than  five  journeys 
to  Rome;  and  quietly  went  on  her  way, 
with  true  national  persistence,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragement.  She  was  actually 
planning  another  visit  to  Rome,  in  1913, 
when  she  died  at  Antibes,  where  for  years 
one  of  her  secret  charities  had  been  the 
support  of  a  private  chaplain,  who  was 
always  a  priest  whose  health  had  broken 
down,  and  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
afforded  a  visit  to  the  JUviera.  Of  her,  it 
may  surely  be  written:  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  'die  in  the  Lord!"  She  is 
at  rest  from  her  labors;  but,  like  the 
saints,  her  works  follow  her.  ( 

MARGARET  LAMONT,  M.  D., 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 

Shanghai,  China. 

p  s.  — The  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society  has  just  published  a  penny  life 
of  Dr.  Agnes  McLaren,  written  by  Miss 
Mary  Ryan,  M.  A.,  a  professor  of  the 
Catholic  University  College  of  Cork, 
where  twenty-six  Catholic  girls  are  now 
stud)dng  medicine;  while  four  are  study- 
ing at  Manchester.  It  seems  as  if  laborers 
would  be  ready  for  this  part  of  the  harvest 
work  before  funds  are  available  to  send 
them  out,  and  found  little  maternities 
for  them  to  manage.  Yet,  surely,  it  is  a 
work  dear  to  the  Sweet  Mother  of  our 
Saviour.  In  the  words  of  Katharine 
Tynan,  in  her  poem  "The  Mother": 

"I  am  their  shield  against  all  danger, 

Their  wall  against  the  wind  and  snow; 
Thou,  whom  a  Woman  laid  in  manger, 
Take  me  not,  till  the  children  grow!" 
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An  Old  Catholic  Will. 


THE  will  is  preserved  of  Christopher 
Aske,  brother  of  the  interesting  and 
heroic  Robert  Aske,  victimized  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1634,  after  the  failure  of  the 
English  religious  insurrection,  called  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  will  typically  Mediaeval  in 
detail,  though'  the  Yorkshire  gentleman 
who  drew  it  up  before  dying  in  1538,  had 
outlived  by  four  years  his  country's,  or 
rather,  his  sovereign's  breach  with  Rome. 
The  document  begins  in  the  usual  way: 
"lnj)ei  nomi'c:  Amen."  It  goes  on,  in 
Latin,  to  give  and  bequeath  the  testator's 
souMnto  the  care  of  Almighty  God,  his 
Creator,  and  of  Blessed  Mary  Virgin. 

Bequests  follow  at  once  to  four  parish 
churches,  in  the  last  of  which,  "  Awghton," 
Christopher  Aske  had  been  baptized;  also 
for  Masses  for  seven  years  after  his  death 
in  another  dear  church,  Londesborough, 
where  his  body  was  to  lie.  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  as  Aske's  kinsman  and  loving 
friend,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  belfry  at 
Aughton  is  to  be  thoroughly  rebuilt:  evi- 
dently the  work  was  then  already  begun. 
i'(  ):i  that  tower  to  this  day  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: "Christopher  Aske  ne  doit  oublier: 
15,38.")  To  Johg  Aske  his  brother  Chris- 
fophcr  leavt-s  his  gold  crucifix,  and  asks 
for  three  trentals  of  Masses  for  his  eternal 
peace,  to  be  offered  in  the  county  of  York. 
Three  nephews  come  in  for  legacies,  of 
\vliom  Robert  gets  velvet  wearing  apparel, 
always  extremely  costly  and  magnificent 
at  that  date.  Then  halfway  down,  as  if 
in  deference  to  some  unlearned  ladies 
about  to  be  named,  the  will  breaks  into 
the  vernacular: 

"Item,  'I  give  to  my  sister  Agnes 
Kllerker,'  it  runs,  'a  little  chayne  of  gold.' 

"To  my  brother  Monkton  and  my  sister 
his  wyfe  a  silver  spone  of  Thappostles. 

"To  my  brother  Grene  my  ffawcon*  in 
his  keepinge;  and  to  my  sister  his  wyfe  a 

*  Aske's  falcon,  his  hunting  bird,  of  consid- 
erable value  to  the  gentry. 


silver  spone  of  Thappostles,  and  to  my 
sister  Bellingham  one  other  spone  of  the 
same  sorte. 

"To  my  Lord  Clifford  20  li  that  hee 
doth  owe  me  for  my  bay  horse. 

"To  my  three  nephews,  Thomas  and 
Anthony  Portington  and  Christopher 
Monkton,  all  that  is  in  my  chambers  left 
att  Skipton  Castle  and  att  Bolton. 

"To  my  cosen  Brian  Rockliffe  the 
clothe*  of  the  'great  Mappa  Mundi  that 
is  in  the  new  loge. 

"To  Mr.  Vitane  (?)  of  Skipton,  the 
ff rench  booke  of  Sr  Pcy vail ;  f  to  Maister 
Leverett  my  sleeveles  cote  of  blacke 
velvet;  to  my  nephew  Chr  Aske  my 
bowe  and  quiver  with  pricke  shaftes,  at 
Awghton. 

"To  my  nece  Aske,  2  yardes  of  black 
sattan;  to  my  cosen  Anne  Woodall  and 
nece  Elizabeth  i  yarde  of  the  same. 

"To  Lancelot  Robinson,  my  servant, 
my  Petticoat,  my  Dublet  and  my  hosse 
that  I  nowe  weare;  to  other  servants  a 
quarter  of  barley  besides  theire  wages. 

"To  Mr.  Yson  (?)  of  Londisburghe  a 
booke  called  'Expositis  in  Epist.  Pauli.' 

"To  my  nephew  Anthony  Aske  mine 
owne  hand  sworde." 

Lastly,  there  are  legacies  to  the  poor  of 
Londesborough  and  Skipton,  and  of  four 
other  Yorkshire  villages  and  towns.  "My 
good  lord"  gets,  besides  his  remitted  debt, 
"the  younge  bay  stude  horse."  A  priest 
friend  at  Beverley  is  to  pray  always  for 
Christopher  Aske. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
shows  much  affection  and  applied  thought, 
to  draw  up  a  will  like  this,  disposing  of 
tender  little  keepsakes,  and  dedicating  the 
small  stock  of  ready  money  exclusively  to 
religious  uses. 

*  The  canvas:  in  other  words,  the  map  itself, 
tbly  a  tapestry  one.  To  "my  good  lady  of 
Cumberland"  there  is  left,  in  the  same  will, 
"my  clothe  of  Sancte  ICnslace." 

t  Sir   Pcrcival  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 


You  can  outlive  a  slander  in  half  the 
time  you  can  out-argue  it. 
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A  Phenomenon  of  Social  Progress. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


THE  Prohibition  movement,  we  are 
happy  to  notice,  is  now  receiving  a 
great  impetus  from  industry;  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  increased  than  relaxed.  The 
example  set  by  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  recent  years  has  been  followed 
by  so  many  other  large  employers  that  it 
is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  when 
all  business  men  will  insist  that  those 
who  work  for  them  shall  be,  if  not  total 
abstainers,  at  least  the  most  moderate 
of  drinkers.  This  campaign  against 
drinking  should  be  a  general  one,  and 
should  have  the  heartiest  support  of  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  and  of  every  individual 
citizen.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
the  drink  evil  can  be  successfully  con- 
trolled- minimized  if  not  suppressed.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  of  social  progress. 

As  showing  how  general  at  present  is 
the  conviction  that  the  abuse  of  strong 
drink  can  be  controlled  by  concerted 
action,  we  may  mention  that  not  a  few 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  country, 
employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
have  combined  to  discourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Some  of 
these  concerns  go  farther  than  others, 
but  all  are  determined  to  give  their  plans 
the  fullest  test.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  such  rules  as  those  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  vSteel  Co.,  for  instance,  will  have 
in  time  the  desired  good  effect.  Posted  all 
over  its  establishment  at  Joliet  may  be 
read,  among  other  notices  to  employees 
on  the  subject  of  strong  drink:  "Any 
employee  who  uses  intoxicating  liquor 
while  on  duty  will  be  discharged.  In 
making  promotions  in  any  department  of 
the  plant,  superintendents  of  depart- 
ments and  foremen  will  select  for  pro- 
motion only  those  who  do  not  use  intoxi- 
cating liquors."  Other  concerns,  like  some 
of  the  great  railroad  companies,  prohibit 
drinking  both  on  and  off  duty,  and 
discharge  a  man  caught  visiting  a  saloon 
at  any  time. 


Is  the  word  "blessed"  in  the  "Hail 
Mary"  a  dissyllable,  or  a  monosyllable;1 
Should  it  be  pronounced  bless-ed,  or 
blest?  The  question  is  one  which  recurs 
with  more  or  less  periodicity,  and  is 
accordingly  worth  while  answering.  Good 
usage,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  made 
any  alteration  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  since  we  gave  our  opinion  on  the 
subject  a  year  or  so  ago.  That  opinion 
was  that,  the  word  being  evidently  an 
adjective  in  the  clause  "blessed  art  thou 
among  women"  (benedicta  tu  in  rnitli- 
eribus),  it  is  a  dissyllabic,  and  should  be 
pronounced  bless-ed.  American  as  well  as 
English  orthoepists  declare  with  prac- 
tical unanimity  that  "blessed"  as  the 
past  tense,  or  the  past  participle,  of  the 
verb  "to  bless"  is  a  monosyllable,  pro- 
nounced "blest";  but  that  as  an  adjec- 
tive, it  is  a  dissyllable,  "bless-ed."  The 
most  authoritative  of  recent  dictionaries, 
the  Oxford,  states  that  even  as  a  parti- 
ciple the  word  may  be  pronounced  as  a 
dissyllable  in  verse  or  liturgical  reading, 
but  that  it  is  always  pronounced  as  a 
monosyllable  in  modern  prose.  As  for  the 
word  as  an  adjective,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  it  is  a  word  of  two  syllables; 
though  if  reduced  to  one,  it  takes,  as  in 
verse,  the  archaic  form  "blest."  Inci- 
dentally, would  the  upholders  of  "blest 
are  thou,  etc.,"  speak  of  the  Blest  Sacra- 
ment or  the  Blest  Trinity? 

One  feels  it  a  relief  in  reading  accounts, 
published  and  unpublished,  of  the  fierce 
battles  now  being  fought  in  Europe,  to 
hear  of  so  many  beautiful  deaths  among 
the  men  of  the  various  armies.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  accounts  are 
fortunately  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
escape  suppression  by  the  government 
censors.  The  scrutiny  of  letters  from  the 
front  is  less  rigorous,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  not  a  few  fail  to  reach  their 
destination.  Those  that  do  often  contain 
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items  no  less  edifying  than  interesting, 
and  well  worthy  of  publication.  A  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  London  papers, 
for  instance,  tells  of  the  patient  heroism 
of  Lieut.  Perceval  Lucas  of  the  Border 
Regiment,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Fricourt.  For  seven  hours  he  lay  on 
the  field  before  being  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  AbbeVille.  Before  going  into  action  he 
had  received  Holy  Communion,  and 
almost  in  the  act  of  dying  wrote  affec- 
tionate and  consoling  greetings  to  his 
beloved  ones  at  home. 

Lieut.  Lucas,  as  we  learn  from  the 
London  Tablet,  was  a  inember  of  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  and  the 
author  of  "Heathfield  Memorials"  and 
other  antiquarian  histories.  He  was  a 
convert  to  the  Church.  He  leaves  a  widow 
(a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid 
Meynell)  and  three  children. 


All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  (and  that  should 
mean  all  Catholics)  will  be  delighted  to 
read  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  eulogy 
of  this  apostolate  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  Roman  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. We  quote  one  paragraph  in  which 
the  means  and  the  results  of  the  Work 
are  thus  succinctly  pointed  out: 

"By  a  simple  invocation,  adapted  to  the' 
limited  intelligence  of  those  who  are  only 
just  able  to  open  their  lips  in  prayer, 
and  by  an  alms  the  smallest  that  can 
be  imagined,  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Childhood  are  enabled  to  procure  freedom 
in  time  and  salvation  in  eternity  for 
children  born  of  pagan  parents  in  distant 
lands.  Not  without  reason  has  the 
title  of  'little  saviours'  been  given  to  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  Holy  Childhood. 
They  arc  little  by  reason  of  their  age,  and 
little  they  must  be  said  to  be  chiefly  in 
homage  to  the  true  Saviour,  without 
whose  infinite  merits  their  apostolate 
would  be  of  no  avail.  But  when  you 
consider  the-  greatness  of  the  results  they 
are  able  to  secure,  not  'little  saviours' 
but  'true  apostles'  must  be  called  those 


who  every  year  rescue  thousands  of 
children  from  the  insatiable  desires  of 
inhuman  parents,  or  those  who  procure 
the  regenerating  water  of  baptism  for  all 
those  children  who  but  for  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  would  not  have  attained 
eternal  salvation." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Holy  Father's 
words  will  stimulate  the  promoters  of 
this  apostolate  to  renewed  efforts,  and 
thereby  increase  the  resources  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  whose  needs  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  urgent. 

Whether  or  not  the  utterly  extravagant 
aberrations  of  the  anti-Catholic  press  of 
late  years  have  proved  of  boomerang-like 
effectiveness,  recoiling  on  the  fanatics 
themselves,  it  seems  clear  that  non- 
Catholic  audiences  are  giving  a  more 
favorable  hearing  than  heretofore  to  the 
lecturers  who  professedly  present  the 
Catholic  view  on  Socialism,  the  War,  and 
the  like  timely  topics.  Mr.  David  Gold- 
stein, who  has  been  making  a  third 
annual  lecture  tour  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  testifies  that  he  has  been 
listened  to  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  notably 
different  from  what  his  previous  experi- 
ence had  led  him  to  expect.  After  all,  it 
would  not  be  very  surprising  if  the  sheer 
preposterousness  of  the  charges  which 
form  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  papers  should  impel  intelligent 
readers  to  examine  matters  for  them- 
selves; and  of  course  such  examination  is 
fatal  to  the  claims  of  those  who  write  of 
the  Church  as  Punch  said  Fronde  wrote 
history,  "without  restriction." 


le  effect  on  the  minds  of  economic 
doctrinaires  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Smart's  well-known 
work  ("Second  Thoughts  of  an  Econ- 
omist," it  is  called)  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
illuminating  and  sobering.  Before  dying 
he  had  awakened  to  the  greater  realities 
of  life,  and  after  a  long  career  as  an 
economic  doctrinaire,  he  asks  himself  the 
question  what  "the  real  purpose  of  life 
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is."  He  finds  that  life  is  more  than  meat 
and  drink,  and  the  question  "Where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed?"  His  view  of 
economy  as  generally  practised  is  deserving 
of  presentation.  "We  act,"  he  says,  "as 
if  the  economic  life  would  give  us  every 
opportunity,  not  only  for  living  com- 
fortably and  luxuriously,  but  for  living  as 
men  should — fulfilling  the  higher  as  well 
as  the  lower  ends  of  our  being.  Instead 
of  putting  any  limit  to  our  wants, 
and  using  the  time  saved  for  a  worthier 
life — instead  of  revising  and  selecting,— 
we  have  increased  our  wants,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  spend  all  our 
time,  as  before,  in  providing  for  the  satis- 
faction of  them;  with  the  result  that  the 
economic  life  has  all  but  crowded  out  every 

other  kind  of  life It  is  one  of  the  good 

results  of  the  war  that  compulsory  economy 
has  shown  the  richer  classes  how  little 
sacrifice  there  is  in  cutting  off  perhaps 
a  half  of  their  ordinary  expenditure,  and 
so,  it  may  be  hoped,  brought  back  some 
ideas  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
'simple  life.' " 

A  more  common-sense,  if  not  more 
Christian,  attitude  of  mind  towards  life 
can  alone  preserve  the  world  from  more 
of  devastating  strife  and  burdens  both 
heavy  and  degrading. 


The  insufficiency  of  the  instruction 
received  in  the  public  schools  for  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  citizens 
and  rulers  of  this  country  is  being  more  and 
more  insisted  upon,  not  only  by  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  Protestant  sects,  but  by 
non-Christians  as  well.  The  absence  from 
the  school  curriculum  of  definite  and  sys- 
tematic religious  teaching,  on  which  alone 
any  worth-while  morality  must  be  based, 
is  deprecated  by  Jews  not  less  than  by 
Catholics  and  many  Protestants.  Says 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Israelite: 

Our  duty  does  not  end  with  merely  fostering 
an  American  national  consciousness.  As  such 
it  might  become  the  apotheosis  of  national 
vanity  and  pugnacity.  Having  given  a  religion 
to  the  world,  our  history  has  fitted  us  to  co- 


operate with  the  other  religious  bodies  in  this 
country  in  giving  to  America  a  national  con- 
science. With  this  conception  of  the  part  that 
we  should  play  in  American  life,  we  are  true 
neither.to  our  country  nor  to  our  faith  if  we  allow 
our  children  to  grow  up  barbarians  in  matters 
religious,  if  we  do  not  create  for  them  a  Jewish 
atmosphere,  wherein  they  might  grow  fully 
conscious  of  their  spiritual  heritage  and  fully 
qualified  to  render  that  heritage  a  source  of 
blessing  and  power  to  their  country. 

"Barbarians  in  matters  religious"  is 
hardly  too  strong  a  characterization  of 
the  output  of  our  public  schools;  and 
our  national  consciousness  (the  more's  the 
pity!)  is  far  more  developed  than  is  our 
national  conscience. 


The  death  of  Sir  Pierre  I,andry,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  New 
Brunswick  (Canada),  deprives  that  Prov- 
ince of  its  premier  Catholic  layman,  and 
bereaves  the  Acadian  people  of  their 
foremost  representative  and  champion. 
The  action  of  King  George,  a  few  months 
ago,  in  making  the  late  Chief  Justice  a 
Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  fitting 
rounding  out  of  an  exceptionally  estima- 
ble and  brilliant  career.  The  venerable 
recipient  of  the  title  valued  it  chiefly  as 
an  honor  to  his  race,  and,  as  such,  it  was 
truly  notable. 

Prior  to  1864,  Acadians.  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  hewers  of'  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  practically  unrepre- 
sented in  the  liberal  professions,  in  Church 
or  Parliament,  or  even  in  higher  commerce. 
With  the  founding,  in  the  year  mentioned, 
of  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Memramcook, 
by  Father  Camille  Lefebvre,  C.  S.  C., 
there  began  an  era  of  development  and 
progress  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  people  on  the  Continent.  One  of 
the  first  students  of  the  College  was  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  destined  to  become 
the  quasi  -  permanent  president  of  the 
institution's  Alumni  Association,  and  to 
exemplify  in  his  stainless  Catholic  life,  as 
in  the  honors  fairly  won  from  his  country 
and  his  king,  the  sterling  faith  and  the 
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intellectual  ability  of  the  regenerated 
Acadian  race.  Father  Lefebvre  used  to 
dream  good  things  for  his  Acadian  boys  of 
1864;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  had 
any  thought  that  eighteen-year-old  Pierre 
Landry  would  ever  become  in  a  largely 
non-Catholic  province  Sir  Pierre  A. 
Landry,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  general  impression  that  slavery  has 
been  completely  done  away  with  in  Africa 
is  not  quite  accurate,  as*  appears  from 
a  letter  written  by  Father  Kernivinen, 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Korhogo.  He  de- 
clares that  slavery  still  exists  on  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Officially,  it  seems,  slavery  has 
been  abolished,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
unfortunates  who  are  still  in  servitude 
need  only  apply  to  the  administration  in 
order  to  have  their  chains  broken;  but 
either  from  ignorance  or,  more  probably, 
from  indifference,  they  remain  as  they 
are.  Marabouts,  Senegalese,  and  espe- 
cially Soudanese,  coming  from  the  North 
to  trade  on  the  Coast,  buy  children  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  pass.  "Buy" 
is  not  always  the  proper  term;  for  the 
black  chieftains  fear  the  marabouts  very 
much,  and  give  them  all  they  ask  for:- 
rice,  chickens,  and  even  children.  Most 
of  these  children  never  again  see  their 
villages  or  their  parents.  When  there  is 
actual  sale,  the  price  paid  for  a  child 
ranges  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars.  "As 
long,"  says  Father  Kernivinen,  "as 
Mohammedans  visit  the  Coast  for  trading 
purposes  (and  alas!  despite  the  official 
veto,  they  are  becoming  more  numerous), 
there  will  be  veritable  slaves,  not  very 
miserable,  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
certainly  lost  to  civilization  and  especially 
to  Christianity." 

While  Catholic  papers  and  magazines 
are  in  our  day  a  quasi-necessity  in  all 
Catholic  homes,  there  are  some  house- 
holds in  which  their  presence  is  a  need  so 
urgent  that  their  absence  is  deeply  de- 


plorable. As  we  had  occasion  recently  to 
remark,  a  very  large  number  of  our  young 
people,  notwithstanding  the  development 
of  our  parish  school  system,  are  compelled 
either  by  necessity,  or  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  their  parents,  to  attend  the 
public  schools  where  religious  training  is 
conspicuously  non-existent.  To  deprive 
these  children  of  such  incidental  religious 
instruction  as  can  not  but  be  imbibed  from 
their  perusal  of  Catholic  papers  and  maga- 
zines is  surely  little  less,  if  at  all  less,  than 
criminal.  Yet  the  statement  is  made  that 
there  are  in  this  country  nearly  two 
million  Catholic  families  who  never  see  a 
Catholic  periodical;  and  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  most  of  them  are  precisely  those 
families  whose  children  are  deprived  of  that 
sorely  underprized  blessing,  the  Catholic 
atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom.  An  aposto- 
late  worth  energizing  is  the  awakening 
of  such  remiss  Catholic  parents  to  the 
tremendous  responsibility  they  incur  in 
allowing  their  sons  and  daughters  to  grow 
up  without  all  the  religious  training  it  is 
possible  to  give  them.  At  best,  with 
attendance  at  parish  school,  Sunday  school, 
catechetical  instructions  in  church,  and 
the  r< .  "  0-  of  Catholic  papers  and  books, 
they  will  be  none  too  strongly  fortified 
against  the  manifold  dangers  that  await 
them  in  maturer  years;  on  the  other 
hand,  without  such  preparedness,  who 
will  presume  to  vouch  for  their  retention 
of  the  Faith  or  for  conduct  in  keeping 
with  its  precepts? 


The  disagreement  among  the  Irish 
clergy  on  the  proposed  Home  Rule  settle- 
ment should  be  enough  to  convince  cer- 
tain Hnglishmen  that  there  is  no  clerical 
party  in  Ireland;  and  it  should  tend  to 
qitiet  the  alarm  of  the  Ulster  Unionists 
that  there  is  a  priestly  conspiracy  on  foot 
to  rob  them  of  what  liberties  they  now 
enjoy,  to  appropriate  their  property,  and 
to  enslave  their  children.  The  men  of 
Ulster  are  very  bigoted  indeed,  but  they 
are  even  more  benighted. 
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The  Novels  of  Leslie  Moore. 


Only  an  experienced  and  talented  writer 
would  think  of  using  the  plots  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Moore  employs  in  his  stories.  They  are 
ancient  themes,  and  often  used,  so  often  in  fact, 
that  writers  avoid  them  as  they  would  the 
familiar  tales  of  Shakespeare.  Leslie  Moore  picks 
up  the  old  familiar  theme,  and  by  his  method 
and  style  gives  it  a  second  life  in  the  present 
generation.  This  ability  indicates  that  with 
any  plot  he  would  succeed  in  charming  his 
readers  and  winning  praise  from  the  critics.  The 
Putnams  are  his  sponsors  before  the  American 
public,  and  the  three  stories  of  their  printing, 
"The  Jester,"  "The  Wiser  Folly"  and  "The 
Peacock  Feather,"  can  safely  be  commended  to 
all  lovers  of  good  fiction  as  both  entertaining 
and  distinguished. 

Catholic  novelists  in  English-speaking-  coun- 
tries are  at  the  point  of  despair  to-day,  not 
knowing  whether  to  give  up  writing  or  to 
continue.  Their  books  as  a  rule  make  no  money, 
reach  only  a  small  and  indifferent  public,  get 
cheap  criticism  or  none  at  all,  and  parish  almost 
before  they  are  on  the  road.  The  most  common 
explanation  is  that  Catholics  avoid  Catholic 
novels;  but  the  real  explanation  is  that  the 
publishers  have  never  been  able  to  reach  the 
Catholic  millions.  The  secular  firm  will 
not  print  a  Catholic  novel  on  its  merits.  It  is 
afraid  of  offending  its  Protestant  patronage,  and 
it  has  reason  to  be.  because  the  bigots  never 
forget,  and  never  cease  persecui'.  _:i  of  the 
offending  firm.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
in  favor  of  Marion  Crawford,  whose  novels  were 
rarely  Catholic,  Mrs.  Craigie,  and  Lady  Geor.; 
Fullerton.  English  publishers  are  more  favorable 
to  Catholic  writers  than  American  publishers. 

What  then  is  the  Catholic  novelist  to  do?  If  his 
own  people  will  not  read  his  books,  and  secular 
publishers  will  not  publish  them,  what  remains 
but  to  go  into  secular  markets?  Thus  did 
Mrs.  Craigie,  Henry  Harland,  and  a  score  of 
others,  who  won  recognition  and  income  in  the 
general  arena,  and  then,  nfiraliili-  dicln!  heard 
themselves  cheered  to  the  echo  by  Catholics 
who  would  never  have  known  of  them,  never 
have  seen  or  read  a  book  of  theirs,  had  they 
written  for  the  Catholic  publishers  alone.  Such 
is  life  and  the  literary  market.  Now  in  this 
matter  the  late  Henry  Harland  set  the  example 
in  his  famous  and  beautiful  story,  "The  Car- 
dinal's Snuff-Box."  The  whole  world  read  it, 
and  even  the  bigots  forgot  that  through  its  lace- 
like  beauty  shone  the  lovable  figure  of  a  cardinal. 
The  plan  of  this  writer  was  to  present  only  the 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  life,  not  the  controversy. 
It  was  as  if  an  amiable  but  ultra-Protestant 


family  lived  next  door  to  His  Eminence.  They 
might  hate  his  office  and  faith,  but  they  could 
not  help  liking  his  neighborly  ways.  As  Lytton's 
Richelieu  captured  the  English  world  by  tin- 
Cardinal's  noble  defence  of  innocence  and 
virtue  against  the  corruption  of  the'  King,  so 
Henry  Harland's  exquisite  story  reached  even 
the  affections  of  the  bigots  by  its  delicate  grace 
and  beauty. 

The  success  of  this  method  has  now  been 
attested  by  many  examples.  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 
has  done  very  well  with  her  novels  by  following 
this  plan.  In  1914  Mr.  Moore's  tale  of  "The 
Peacock  Feather"  appeared  in  this  country. 
The  title  provokes  interest,  and  the  trivial  inci- 
dent which  suggested  the  name  is  a  symbol  of 
the  story.  The  hero  wears  the  peacock  feather 
in  his  hat  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  master  of  the  power  to  interest  a 
reader.  In  the  first  chapter  the  hero  is  on  the 
inside  of  a  jail  looking  out;  in  the  second 
chapter  the  situation  is  reversed;  in  the  third 
it  becomes  clear  that  he  has  a  wonderful  story 
to  tell;  and  the  melodrama  goes  on  deepening 
in  intensity  to  the  end.  The  language  is  like 
gossamer.  One  does  not  feel  that  one  is  reading, 
but  looking  through  a  veil  of  gossamer  at  a  series 
of  flying  pictures.  It  is  the  same  style  and  the 
same  method  as  Henry  Harland's,  without  all 
of  his  distinction.  But  what  a  splendid  story- 
teller he  is! 

The  second  story,  "The  Jester,"  is  beautiful 
but  in  a  different  way,  and  is  without  the 
human  touch  of  "The  Peacock  Feather."  The 
third  story,  "The  Wiser  Folly,"  is  Henry 
Harland  again.  Its  theme  is  as  old  as  stories: 
the  banished  heir,  the  return  of  his  descendant 
to  plague  the  innocent,  the  search  for  a  will,  and 
so  forth,  with  a  climax  most  earnestly  desired  of 
readers.  In  these  stories  there  is  not  a  word  of 
doctrine,  not  a  plea,  not  an  argument,  hardly 
an  insinuation;  but  again  it  is  the  case  of 
Catholics  living  next  door,  giving  forth  more 
impressions  in  a  day  than  could  twenty  books 
of  controversy  in  a  year. 

Is  not  this  the  solution  of  the  book  question 
for  Catholic  writers,  for  the  novelists  at  least? 
Since  there  is  no  profitable  market  for  the 
straight  Catholic  novel  among  Catholics  or 
non- Catholics,  why  not  the  novel  of  Catholic 
life  or  character  in  the  style  of  Harland  and 
Leslie  Moore?  At  least  the  secular  publishers 
will  look  at  it,  if  it  meets  their  needs  will  try  to 
sell  it;  and  the  critics  will  even  help  to  give  it 
vogue.  Apart  from  these  interesting  questions, 
the  novels  of  Leslie  Moore  have  a  fine  enter- 
tainment for  the  novel  reader  of  taste.  They 
prove  that  a  theme  never  grows  old,  if  only 
it  be  dressed  with  elegance  for  new  audiences. 
JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 


A  Lily  Pure. 


BY   S.   M.   R. 


MARVEL  not,  O  Mother  mine! 
That  in  thy  tomb  of  stone 
Rare  fragrant  flowers  sprang  to  life, — 
The  lilies  knew  their  own. 

For   thou   wert   e'er   a  ti(y   pure, 
With  heart  of  richest  gold, — 

A    flower-chalice   formed  by   God 
His  Son   Divine  to  hold. 

O   Mother,   make  my  heart  all   pure, 

That  it  may  ever  be 
A  home  where  thy  dear  Son   may   rc/st 

When  He  doth  come  to  me! 

And   when   Communion  hour  is  past, 
And  toil  and  care  are  mine, 

May  lily-thoughts  bloom  in   my   heart 
To  keep  it  as  God's  shrine! 


Eucharis  and  Nilos. 


BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 


ANTHKA,"  said  Demo  the  nurse, 
"shall    I   tell    you    the    story    of 
the     weasel    that    got    into    the 
granary  and — 

"  No,"   said  Xanthea. 
"  V.'ould  you  prefer  to  hear  what  hap- 
]K-ncd  to  Ulysses  in  the  cavern  of  the  giant?" 
"  No,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Xanthea,  stamp- 
ing her  little  bare  feet. 

"Xanthea,"  remonstrated  a  grave  voice, 
"if  you  don't  keep  still  and  listen  to  Demo, 
I  shall  at  once  cull  Mormolyke,  the  genie, 
who  takes  disobedient  children  to  the  land 
of  dark  shadows." 

At  the-  tuuiie  of  Mormolyke, XanAea  hid 
her  face  in  Demo's  robe,  while  her  mother, 
Leiicippa,  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 

of  her  other  daughter,  Eucharis. 
It    wns   tin    d:iy    of    public    rejoicing   in 


Athens.  From  all  the  villages  of  Attica 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and  even 
the  children,  had  gathered  to  take  part  in, 
or  at  least  witness,  the  Great  Panathenian, 
the  splendid  festival  of  Pallas  Athene,  the 
protectress  of  the  state.  Eucharis,  daugh- 
ter of  Damochares,  an  important  personage 
in  the  city,  had  been  selected  to  embroider 
the  veil  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
goddess;  and  she  was  to  walk  in  the 
procession  which  would  soon  wind  along, 
through  thousands  of  the  enthusiastic 
spectators,  the  hillside  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  citadel  near  'which  had  been  reared 
beautiful  temples. 

The  servants  had  just  clothed  the  girl 
in  a  fine  white  tunic;  and  her  mother, 
having  arranged  a  floral  crown  on  her 
luxuriant  hair,  smilingly  placed  a  bronze 
mirror  in  her  hand.  Eucharis  looked,  and 
decided  that  she  was  very  pretty,  indeed. 
Leucippa  herself  had  dressed  with  espe- 
cial care  for  the  occasion. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  we  could  start, 
mamma!"  exclaimed  Eucharis,  whose 
fifteen  summers  had  not  exhausted  her 
desire  for  novelty  and  excitement. 

"  \Ve  are  only  waiting  for  Nilos,"  said 
her  mother;  "he  is  to  bring  the  roses  that 
are  to  fill  your  basket.  And  it  is  time. 
The  sun  is  already  getting  high.  Xanthea 
can't  keep  still  and  is  tormenting  Demo." 
.  She  had  hardly  made  the  last  remark 
when  a  loud  knock  at  the  outer  door  was 
heard,  and  the  barking  of  the  dog  which 
guarded  that  entrance;  and  Nilos  c;mic 
in,  carrying  on  his  head  a  basket  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  holding  in  his  hand 
ister  of  roses  freshly  cut. 

'Thanks  ever  so  much,  Nilos,"  said 
Eueharis,  \\ho  had  followed  her  mother; 
"your  roses  arc  beautiful."  And  she  took 
the  bouquet  with  eagerness. 

At.  these  words  the  servant  blushed 
with  pleasure,  for  it  was  for  her  alone 
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that,  in  a  reserved  corner  of  the  farm  of 
Damochares,  he  had  cultivated  the  flowers. 
Was  it  not  to  her  he  owed  his  being  the 
happiest  slave  in  all  Attica? 

Two  years  previously,  the  harvests 
having  been  poor,  Damochares  who  owned 
ten  galleys,  went  himself  with  his  flotilla 
to  buy  grain  along  the  coast.  He  had  been 
gone  five  months  when  one  day  word 
came  to  Leucippa  that  her  husband's 
vessels  were  coming  into  port,  and  she 
and  the  children  at  once  went  down  to  the 
wharves  to  greet  him.  Eucharis  and 
Xanthea  became  interested  right  away 
in  the  lively  scenes  at  the  port;  in  the 
sailing  vessels  riding  the  waves  like  swans 
and  bending  gracefully  to  catch  the  breeze ; 
in  the  galleys  with  all  .their  rowers  keeping 
perfect  time,  in  the  discharging  of  the 
freight, — wood,  carpets,  and  fruit. 

Suddenly  Eucharis  had  uttered  a  cry. 
From  a  schooner  from  Thrace  slaves  were 
discharging  casks  of  wine,  and  their  over- 
seer began  to  whip  cruelly  one  of  the 
slaves  who  was  guilty  of  an  awkward 
act.  The  lash  fell  repeatedly  on  the  poor 
fellow's  naked  back.  The  little  girl 
almost  fainted;  and  when  Damochares 
came  down  from  his  galley,  she  threw 
herself,  'still  trembling  and  weeping,  into 
his  arms  and  whispered  to  him: 

"Papa,  will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  her  father;  "what 
is  it?" 

"Buy  that  poor  slave." 

In  a  few  words  Leucippa  put  her  hus- 
band in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  the 
rich  Athenian  had  at  once  offered  four 
hundred  drachmas  for  the  slave  who  be- 
came forthwith  his  property.  Nilos,  so  the 
slave  was  called,  was  a  Syrian,  big  and 
strong;  and  Damochares,  having  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  also  intelligent  and 
devoted  to  his  interests,  made  him  fore- 
man on  one  of  his  farms. 

To  get  back  to  the  morning  of  the 
Great  Panathenian, — Nilos  took  his  basket 
to  the  kitchen,  and,  returning,  inquired 
if  his  master  were  at  home,  as  he  wished 
to  consult  him  about  one  of  the  vineyards. 


"No,"  said  Leucippa,  "he  is  attending 
the  athletic  games  on  the  river  banks. 
Stay  for  the  festival,  however,  and  you 
will  see  him  this  evening." 

The  hour  for  starting  having  now 
arrived,  the  mistress  with  the  children  and 
the  slaves  set  out  for  the  Acropolis.  The 
procession  began  in  the  Ceramicus  quarter 
near  the  Sacred  Gate,  about  which  were 
grouped  all  those  who  were  to  walk.  At 
the  head  were  the  pontiffs,  old  men  whose 
demeanor  was  grave  and  imposing  as  they 
decorously  waved  the  olive  branches  they 
carried.  Next  came  the  splendid  warriors 
bearing  lances  and  shields,  and  after  them 
the  handsome  young  Athenians  who  had 
won  prizes  in  the  athletic  games.  Pretty 
children  in  white  tunics  scattered  roses 
along  the  Sacred  Way;  and  the  youth- 
ful daughters  of  noble  families  followed, 
bearing  on  their  heads  flower  -  bedecked 
baskets,  in  which  were  laid  the  instruments 
necessary  for  the  sacrifice.  Among  them 
Eucharis,  over  whose  head  an  attendant 
held  a  parasol,  walked  gravely  and  proudly. 

The  band  of  girls  defiled  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  acclamations  from  the  crowds 
seated  upon  the  roofs  and  on  the  scaffold- 
ings erected  for  the  occasion,  or  gathered 
in  masses  in  the  market-places  and  squares. 
Then  there  came  a  fine  ship  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  the  vessel  being  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  carrying  at  her  masthead  the 
embroidered  veil  destined  for  the  goddess. 
Preceding  and  surrounding  the  ship  were 
performers  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  and 
dozens  of  graceful  dancers.  Finally,  there 
advanced  the  long  line  of  sacrificers  with 
the  animals  that  were  to  be  immolated. 

Leucippa,  accompanied  by  Xanthea,  who 
was  under  the  charge  of  Demo,  had  re- 
joined Damochares,  her  husband,  at  the 
home  of  Pasion,  a  banker  who  dwelt  in  a 
house  on  the  very  line  of  the  procession. 
From  a  balcony — something  rather  rare  in 
this  Greek  city, — they  watched  the  pro- 
cession file  along.  Pontiffs,  athletes,  chil- 
dren, musicians,  young  girls  had  already 
passed  when,  from  the  middle  of  the  Sacred 
Way,  cries  arose.  People  were  seen  scur- 
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rying  hither  and  thither,  and  all  at  once 
a  bull  appeared  on  the  road.  He  was  evi- 
dently infuriated;  his  tail  was  lashing  his 
flanks;  his  head  was  lowered,  and  he  was 
upsetting  everyone  in  his  way.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  sacrificcrs,  and  now 
charged  on  the  rear  of  the  marchers. 

Leucippa  had  a  presentiment.  She 
leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  had  just  time 
to  see  the  wild  animal  rush  amid  the  young 
girls,  throw  Eucharis  to  the  ground,  and 
then  pick  the  girl  up  on  his  horns,  or  rather 
on  his  head  between  the  horns,  when  she 
fainted.  Damochares  leaped  from  the  bal- 
cony and  rushed  towards  the  enraged  bull. 
But  there  was  somebody  before  him.  From 
a  little  side  street  the  slave  Nilos  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene ;  and,  thrusting  aside  the 
Scythian  guard  who  barred  his  way,  he 
dashed  towards  the  bull,  who  with  Eucharis 
on  his  neck  had  resumed  his  rush,  the 
crowd  breaking  away  before  him.  Nilos 
seized  the  animal  by  his  horns;  and, 
exerting  to  the  full  his  great  strength,  he 
not  only  stopped  its  progress  but  slowly 
forced  it  to  the  earth.  Eucharis  was 
emitting  sorrowful  little  moans,  when 
Damochares  took  her  gently  in  his  arms 
and  bore  her  into  the  house  of  Pasion, 
while  attendants  mastered  the  furious  bull. 
Then  the  procession  resumed  its  way. 

In  the  house  Eucharis  was  tying  on  a 
couch.  She  was  not  hurt,  but  the  shock 
had  unnerved  her;  and  while  her  mother 
was  weeping  by  her  side,  she  fell  alseep. 
Joyous  cries,  songs,  and  soft  strains  of 
music  floating  from  the  Acropolis  seemed  to 
mingle  with  her  dreams.  Towards  evening, 
Eurharis  again  opened  her  eyes.  Looking 
around  her,  she  saw  Leucippa  and  Damo- 
chares, and  in  the  shadow  farther  back ' 
near  Xanthea,  Demo  and  Nilos. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want  Nilos 
to  be  a  slave  any  longer." 

"Nilos,"  said  Damochares,  "from  this 
moment  you  are  a  freeman;  and  to- 
morrow you  will  be  named  the  supervisor 
of  all  my  estates." 

And  Nilos  replied  simply:  "I  would 
t;!,idly  have  given  my  life  for  her." 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    B.    MANN. 


VII. — CONSPIRATORS.  A  TRACE  OF  MOLLY. 

D  you  ever  hear  the  Parisian  term 
for  an  automobile  that  is  out  of  date, 
superannuated,  effete  ?  Itis"tacot";  and 
to  the  French  motorist  the  word  means 
pretty  much  what  a  "has  been"  does  in 
American  slang.  The  car  is  a  survival  of  a 
model  that  is  no  longer  built;  its  motor 
is  as  complicated  in  its  way  as  was  the 
original  steam  engine;  and  its  speed  is 
not  likely  to  violate  any  regulations 
against  rapid  transit.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  antiquated  machines  still  doing 
service  in  the  French  capital,  and  one  of 
them  drew  up  on  the  Champs-Elyse'es 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  Guignol 
Theatre  some  hours  after  the  faithful 
Terry  took  up  his  position  there  as 
sentinel. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  show  was  progressing  at 
full  blast,  furnishing  the  crowd  of  children 
with  as  much  enjoyment  as  on  the  day 
before  when  poor  Molly  had  watched  it 
with  delight.  The  car  stopped  at  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  some  rods  from  the 
theatre,  and  its  two  occupants  got  out. 
Nothing  very  strange  about  that;  but  a 
close  observer  would  have  noticed  some- 
thing a  little  out  of  the  way  in  both  the 
auto  and  the  men.  The  former  was  at 
least  twenty  years  old,  and  indescribably 
dirty.  Its  original  color  was  hidden  under 
a  thick  coat  of  accumulated  dust  and 
mud,  and  its  visible  machinery,  tarnished 
and  stained  with  verdigris,  was  evidently 
quite  unused  to  any  furbishing  up_  on  the 
part  of  the  chauffeur. 

The  chauffeur  himself  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  car.  He  was 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  brand-new 
suit  of  clothes,  the  pattern  being  of  the 
kind  that  young  people  call  "loud,"  and 
the  fit  being  the  reverse  of  good.  In  fact, 
the  clothes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
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made  for  some  one  other  than  their  present 
wearer,  who  was  so  undersized  and  slim 
and  peaked,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  a  ready-made  suit 
to  fit  him,  even  in  the  greatest  of 
clothing  stores. 

And,  if  the  chauffeur  was  a  contrast  to 
his  car,  his  companion  was  as  great  a 
contrast  to  himself.  He  was  as  tall  and 
robust-looking  as  the  chauffeur  was  puny 
and  weak.  He  was  dressed  in  fashionable 
clothes,  but  wore  them  as  if  he  was  not 
quite  used  to  them.  Moreover,  he  walked 
with  a  limp  which  did  not  improve  the 
elegance  of  his  appearance.  In  order,  no 
doubt,  to  pass  away  the  time  while  the 
chauffeur  was  tinkering  at  the  mechanism 
of  his  car,  this  companion  left  his  seat 
and  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  spectators 
gathered  around  the  theatre.  In  the  course 
of  ten  minutes,  however,  he  returned  to 
the  car.  The  chauffeur  was  still  appa- 
rently engaged  in  fixing  the  machinery; 
but  as  the  man  who  limped  coughed  he 
raised  his  head,  and,  without  turning 
around,  said  in  a  low  tone: 

"What  are  they  saying?" 

V  Nothing, — not  a  word ;  at  least  in  the 
groups  I  have  passed  through.  I'm  going 
to  try  another  part  of  the  crowd." 

"Well,  Biribi,  old  fellow,  be  cautious.; 
we  are  right  in  the  danger  zone  here,  and 
it  would  take  very  little  to  ruin  us." 

"The  more  one  thinks  of  danger,  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  fall  into  it,"  said 
Biribi.  "Let  me  alone  in  my  r61e,  Spider. 
I  have  good  eyes." 

"I  know  it,  but  the  police  don't  carry 
their  eyes  in  their  pockets,  either." 

"Poltroon,  go  way  with  you!  Look,  no 
one  is  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  us." 

No  one?  Possibly  not  among  the  human 
beings  around  them;  but  neither  Biribi 
nor  Spider  noticed  that,  a  few  yards  from 
them,  a  dog  was  observing  them  very 
closely.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that,  if 
either  the  chauffeur  or  his  companion  had 
known  just  whose  dog  it  was,  they  would 
have  been  as  careful  to  avoid  the  animal 
as  if  he  were  a  uniformed  gendarme 


The  tall  fellow  called  Biribi,  started 
off  again  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  and  the 
other,  the  Spider,  took  off  his  new  and 
ill-fitting  coat,  and,  armed  with  a  hammer 
and  screw-driver,  crawled  under  the  car, 
apparently  to  do  some  necessary  repairing. 
Profiting  by  their  disappearance,  Terry 
drew  near  the  auto  which  seemed  to  possess 
some  attraction  for  him,  and  slowly  went 
around  it,  sniffing  continually  as  he  did  so. 
At  last,  the  energetic  wagging  of  his  tail 
gave  signs  that  he  had  come  across  a 
scent  he  was  hunting  for.  Looking  about 
him  and  seeing  nobody,  he  suddenly  gave 
a  jump  and  landed  in  the  car.  Here  again 
he  began  his  sniffing.  His  eager  nose 
went  everywhere.  Ah,  what  odor  was  that? 
Terry's  head  disappeared  under  the  rear 
seat,  and  then  he  uttered  a  joyous  bark 
as  he  pounced  on  a  little  white  handker- 
chief. There  was  no  possible  mistaking 
it;  it  was  Molly's. 

His  young  mistress,  then,  had  been  in 
this  car.  That  fact  settled  Terry's  plan 
of  future  action:  he  would  follow  the  car 
and  not  lose  sight  of.it;  it  might,  and  prob- 
ably would, lead  him  to  Molly.  His  mind, 
or,  if  you  like,  his  instinct,  being  made- 
up  'on  this  point,  he  jumped  out  of  the 
machine,  and  lay  down  a  few  yards  from 
it,  awaiting  developments. 

All  this  had  taken  place  so  .rapidly  that 
the  Spider,  under  the  car,  had  not  noticed 
the  dog  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  hammering  a  little  here  and  there 
(to  save  appearances),  the  Spider  was  too 
busy  watching,  as  well  as  he  could  from 
his  inconvenient  position,  the  movements 
and  gestures  of  Biribi  among  the  crowd, 
ready  for  flight  in  case  of  alarm;  for  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  two  men  had 
good  reason  to  fear  the  police. 

At  last  Biribi  returned  to  the  car,  and 
the  chauffeur  at  once  came  from  under  it 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Still  nothing?'-'    he  inquired. 

"Not  a  thing;  we  may  take  our 
departure." 

"Then,  all  aboard!" 

Biribi  took  his  seat,  and  the  chauffeur, 
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having  jiut  on  his  coat  and  given  a  turn  or 
two  to  the  crank  of  his  auto,  also  seated 
himself,  and  the  car  moved  off.  Terry  at 
once  rose  to  his  feet  and  followed  it  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  undersized 
fellow  who  was  driving;  "now  that  we 
are  more  by  ourselves  than  a  while  ago, 
there's  a  chance  to  talk.  Say,  Biribi,  it 
strikes  me  that  our  job  is  pretty  well  done, 
and  that  our  boss,  Tommy  Sharp,  will  be 
satisfied.  He  ordered  you  to  stroll  about 
the  Guignol  and  find  out  ''whether  any 
action  was  being  taken  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  Herlock  Shomes'  daughter. 
'Twas  your  idea  to  take  the  auto  to  save 
time,  and  'twas  mine  to  pretend  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  mechanism  so 
as  to  supply  a  reason  for  our  stopping 
there.  Accordingly,  you  had  all  the  time 
you  needed  to  see  and  listen  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.  As  you  saw  and  heard 
nothing,  as  nobody  mentioned  the  girl's 
disappearance,  it  looks  as  if  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter  in  that  quarter.  As  for  the 
little  one,  she  is  well  guarded,  and  he'll 
be  a  very  clever  fellow  who  discovers  her 
in  the  retreat  where  we  have  placed  her." 

"A  blame  good  thing  for  her  guardian 
;md  for  us,  too,  that  she  is  well  hidden, 
Spider.  And,  by  the  way,  just  a  word  of 
advice:  hold  that  confounded  tongue  of 
yours;  'tis  hung  altogether  too  loosely. 
One  word,  a  single  word  spoken  at  an 
inopportune  moment  and  reaching  the  ear 
of  an  apparently  inattentive  passer-by, 
that  would  be  enough  to  upset  all  our 
plans.  And  if  Herlock  Shomes'  daughter 
were  taken  from  us,  I  don't  know,  my 
lad,  what  our  boss  wouldn't  do  to  us." 

"Does  he  make  so  much  of  keeping  her, 
then?" 

Did  Tommy  Sharp  make  much  of  hold- 
ing the  daughter  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemy?  It  needed  a  brain  like  the  Spider's 
t<>  suggest  the  question.  The  infernal 
skill  of  the  chief  of  the  robbing  band,  his 
marvellous  power  of  organization  enabled 
him  to  laugh  at  all  the  police  of  the 
world,  all  save  the  famous  detective. 


Once  Mr.  Shomes  was  disposed  of,  or 
kept  inactive,  Tommy  Sharp  had  nothing 
to  fear.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  London  detective's  being  engaged 
to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  robbery 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  he  looked  about 
for  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  It 
was  Mr.  Shomes  himself  who  supplied  the 
means  by  taking  Molly  with  him  to  Paris, 
Hardly  had  the  Shomes'  party  taken  the 
train  for  the  French  capital,  when  Sharp 
learned  from  his  accomplices  in  London 
that  the  little  girl  accompanied  her  father. 
He  heard  the  news  with  a  sinister  smile ;  at 
last  he  might  get  even  with  Mr.  Shomes, 
and  prevent  his  meddling  with  the  Paris 
robbery.  His  plan  was  instantly  con- 
ceived: 'he  would  kidnap  the  daughter 
and  then  dictate  terms  to  the  father. 

The  affair  was  so  important,  however, 
that  he  decided  to  look  after  its  main 
features  himself.  As  he  was  too  well 
known  to  Mr.  Shomes  to  risk  being  seen 
by  the  detective,  he  employed  members 
of  his  band  to  spy  upon  the  comings  and 
goings  of  that  famous  person  and  of  his 
party  as  well.  As  a  result,  Bridget  and 
Molly  had  scarcely  taken*  their  seats  in  the 
Guignol  when  Sharp  was  informed  of 
•their  presence  there,  and  of  Mr.  Shomes' 
presence  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

The  rest  was  comparatively  easy  for  so 
experienced  a  hand  as  the  chief  of  the 
Wall  Borers.  A  handsome  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  high-spirited  horse,  and  driven  by  a 
gorgeously  liveried  coachman,  was  wait- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Marigny 
when  the  performance  that  Molly  enjoyed 
so  much  came  to  an  end.  In  the  rush  to 
leave  the  theatre,  Molly  lost  sight  of 
Bridget  and  was  looking  around  to  find 
her  when  a  well-dressed  gentlemaii  beck- 
oned to  her,  saying,  "This  way,  Miss 
Molly."  As  he  spoke  in  Knglish,  and 
seemed  to  know  her,  Molly  had  no  sus- 
picion that  anything  was  wrong.  Her 
papa  had  probably  sent  a  friend  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  hotel.  So  she  went  up  to 
the  man,  who  led  her  to  the  carriage,  and 
then,  just  as  she  began  to  inquire  of  him 
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whether  he  had  seen  Bridget,  she  was 
thrust  inside,  the  carriage  door  was  shut, 
and — the  first  intimation  the  poor  little  girl 
had  that  she  was  being  stolen — a  hand- 
kerchief was  rapidly  tied  over  her  mouth 
to  prevent  her  crying  out.  Molly,  with 
her  doll  Maggie  clasped  in  her  arms, 
fainted  away. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  car- 
riage reached  a  more  retired  part  of  the 
city,  and  here  Molly  was  taken  from  the 
stylish  conveyance  and  given  over  by 
Tommy  Sharp  to  Biribi  and  the  Spider 
who  were  by  appointment  awaiting  him  in 
their  disreputable  looking  auto, — a  vehicle 
that  was  likely  to  cause  less  surprise 
in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  they 
intended  taking  Molly  than  would  the 
elegant  carriage  of  their  chief. 

The  return  of  the  two  underlings  of 
Sharp  on  the  following  day  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Guignol  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  whether  the  author- 
ities were  aware  of  the  kidnapping,  and 
were  taking  measures  to  apprehend  the 
kidnappers.  As  we  have  seen,  they 
found  nothing  to  indicate  any  action  by 
the  police;  and  we  know  why,  too,  since 
Mr.  Shomes  had  left  word  that  the  police 
were  to  be  told  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  Molly's  disappearance. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  have  been 
giving  this  explanation,  the  antiquated 
auto,  with  Terry  still  trailing  it  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  in  the  rear,  had  made  its  way 
outside  the  fortifications,  and  was  run- 
ning along  the  Fontaineble'au  road  that 
traverses  the  village  of  Grand  Montrouge. 
The  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  road 
decrease  in  number  and  size  the  farther 
behind 'one  leaves  the  city;  and  it  was 
rather  ironically  than  otherwise  that  the 
Spider  suddenly  exclaimed: 

"Attention!  I'm  applying  the  brakes. 
Here  we  are  at  Black  Cow  Square! 
Everybody  out!" 

He  stopped  the  car  at  an  old  shed  by 
the  roadside.  In  two  minutes  he  and 
Biribi  had  shoved  the  auto  inside  and 
closed  the  door,  after  which  they  walked 


off,  chatting  with  the  greatest  animation. 
Terry,  who  had  stopped  when  the  car 
did,  watched  them  till  they  got  out  of 
sight,  and  then  approached  the  impro- 
vised garage.  Putting  his  nose  under  the 
door,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  scent 
was  all  right;  and,  that  important  point 
settled,  bethought  himself  that  he  had 
not  had  anything  to  eat  for  twenty-four 
hours.  He  forthwith  set  about  hunting 
up  a  meal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Born  of  an  Illustrious  House. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  youthful 
swineherd  who  afterward  became  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  He  was  tending  his  neighbor's 
swine  one  day  when  a  Franciscan  friar, 
who  had  lost  the  right  road,  passed  by, 
and  asked  for  directions  to  the  next 
village.  The  boy  aided  him  as  well  as 
he  could,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  if 
he  could  render  the  friar  any  service  in 
return  for  which  he  might  be  taught  to 
read.  The  good  friar  was  so  pleased 
with  the  question  that  he  took  the  boy 
to.  the  convent  with  him, — a  step  he 
never  regretted,  for  seldom  did  a  pupil 
apply  himself  more  industriously  or  live 
more  piously.  In  due  time  he  embraced 
the  religious  life,  and  at  last  became 
the  wearer  of  the  tiara  and  the  ruler  of 
Christendom.  Almost  everyone  knows  the 
history  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  thus  far,  but 
something  remains  to  be  told. 

Even  so  good  a  man  was  not  without 
enemies;  and  upon  his  election  to  the 
supreme  office  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  reflected  upon  his  humble 
origin.  In  answer  he  only  remarked: 

"They  are  mistaken.  I  really  am  born 
of  an  illustrious  house;  for  the  walls  of 
my  father's  cottage  were  so  broken  that 
the  sunbeams  came  in  and  made  every 
corner  of  it  splendid." 

The  poor  people  of  Italy  have  always 
been  fond  of  telling  their  children  the 
story  of  the  great  and  good  Pope  who 
once  tended  swine. 
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— Two  autograph  letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
about  Father  Damien  written  in  1890  were  sold 
at  auction  last  month  in  London  for  ninety 
pounds. 

— Besides  the  interesting  text,  "Coram 
Cardinali, "  by  Edward  Bellasis,  presents  por- 
traits, facsimile  letters  and  other  photographs 
of  Cardinal  Newman. 

—The  index  and  title-page  for  the  volume  of 
THE  AVB  MARIA  (Jan.-June)  are  now  ready 
for  those  who  bind  their  magazines.  These 
supplementary  pages  are  supplied  gratis  until 
the  next  ones  are  issued. 

— Nobody  will  quarrel  with  the  rhymes  in 
"My  Beloved  to  Me,"  a  very  slight  sheaf  of 
"thoughts  and  prayers  in  verse,"  after  reading 
Father  Rickaby's  preface.  The  author  of  these 
compositions  is  a  cloistered  nun  who  declares  in 
all  sincerity  that  she  writes  for  "ignorant 
women."  However  the  technical  medium,  the 
spirit  of  these  ardent  verses  is  indeed  admirable. 
For  sale  in  the  U.  S.  by  B.  Herder.  The  price, 
30  cts.,  seems  excessive. 

— Published  anonymously,  "  Paganism  or 
Christ,"  a  thirty-two  page  brochure,  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  present  -  day  religious 
thought.  The  theme  is  not  a  new  one,  as 
attested  by  the  numerous  citations  in  favor  of 
his  thesis  which  the  writer  makes,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  perennial 
importance.  It  can  not  be  too  much  empha- 
sized that  the  only  hope  of  a  world  at  war,  or 
a  world  at  peace,  for  that  matter,  is  in  Christ 
Our  Lord.  Another  pamphlet  from  the  same 
press  (Garden  City  Press,  Letchworth,  England) 
is  entitled,  "A  Simple  Truth  Respecting  the 
Dead  and  Those  in  Danger  of  Death,"  by  J. 
Godfrey  Raupert;  it  bears  a  message  of  faith 
and  hopefulness  to  a  war-torn  world. 

— In  a  paper-covered  volume  of  four  hundred 

and  forty-Sight  pages,  an  authorized  American 
edition  has  appeared  of  "  Gorman  Culture; 
Catholicism  and  the  World  War;  a  Defence 
against  thr  Hook,  'La  Guerre  Allcmande  et  le 
Catholicism,'"  published  by  George  Pfeil- 
schiftcr,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  in  conjunction  with 
G.  Briefs,  G.  J.  libers.  M.  Von  Faulhaber.  H. 
Finkc.  H.  Von  Grauert,  K.  Htn-ber,  F.  X.  Kiefl, 
A.  Knoepfler,  I".  Lippert,  J.  Maushach,  A. 
ter,  K.  Mutli,  A.  I'ieper,  H.  Hat/,  J.  Sailer, 
F.  Sawieki,  J,  Sclimidlin.  H.  Sobroers,  and  W.  B. 
Switalski.  The  preface  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 


Joseph  Matt,  of  St.  Paul.  Among  the  more 
important  contributions  to  this  exhaustive 
study  are:  "The  Psychology  of  Atrocity 
Reports,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Switalski;  "The 
Care  of  Souls  and  Religious  Life  in  the  German 
Army,"  by  the  Editor;  and  "Catholic  Germany 
and  Foreign  Missions,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Schmid- 
lin.  Issued  by  the  Wanderer  Printing  Co.  All 
rights  reserved.  Price,  75  cts. 

— Further  literature  on  the  subject  of  the 
lamentable  "Catholic  Charities  Investigation" 
in  New  York  is  afforded  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"What's  Behind  It  All?"  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  August  number  of  Extension.  The 
Very  Rev.  John  J.  Dunn,  its  author,  gives  a  clear 
and  convincing  account  of  the  entire  disgraceful 
proceedings,  leaving  no  doubt  in  a  fair  mind 
that  one  notable  thing  "behind  it  all"  is  bigotry, 
and  that  of  a  peculiarly  odious  brand. 

—"A  More  Excellent  Way,"  by  Felicia 
Curtis  (Sands  &  Co.,  B.  Herder),  is  a  charming 
Catholic  story  of  England  in  the  middle- 
nineteenth  century,  the  period  wherl  the  conver- 
sion of  Newman,  Manning,  Wilberforce,  and 
others,  together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  inflamed  Protestant  passion  <  against 
"Popery"  and  all  that  savored  thereof.  The 
outstanding  characters,  Victoria  Brent  and 
Denis  Fitzgerald,  are  sympathetically  drawn; 
there  are  vivacious  dialogues,  stirring  incidents, 
amusing  love  scenes,  realistic  portrait  paintings, 
•and  withal  a  touch  of  the  supernatural.  The 
title  is  justified  in  the  denouement  when  Victoria 
and  Denis  discover  a  more  excellent  way  to 
spend  their  lives  than  the  old-fashioned  one 
which  the  undiscerning  reader  has  perhaps 
thought  inevitable. 

— "When  a  Man's  a  Man,"  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  comes  to  us  from  the  Book  Supply 
Company,  Chicago.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  furnished  by  the  publishers,  informs 
us  that  he  is  an  ex-pastor  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  he  has  already  written  six  "best  sellers," 
that  nearly  seven  millions  of  his  books  have  been 
sold,  that  he  has  been  called  "the  apostle  of 
the  wholesome"  in  fiction, — and  gives'  sundry 
other,  interesting  statements  concerning  the 
author's  personality.  As  Tor  the  present  novel 
iUrh,  it  u  •!  stirring  tale  of  adventure  in  the 
unfcnced  lands  of  the  Far  West,  with  a  compli- 
cated love  story  intertwined  in  its  warp  and 
woof.  While  replete  with  the  realism  of  the 
cowboy's  strenuous  existence,  it  is  free  from 
many  of  the  unwholesome  features  that  some- 
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time  characterize  such  tales;  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  injure  even  the  young  person.  Considered 
as  an  ethical  document,  its  one  defect  is  the 
assumption  that  man  is  all-sufficient  to  himself; 
and  that  intimacy  with  the  sublime  scenes  of 
nature  can  effect  in  the  human  soul  those  supreme 
strifes,  and  victories  over  the  lower  appetites, 
which  the  gejiuinc  Christian  associates  with  the 
grace  of  God. 

—  Introducing  an  extended  and  favorable 
review  of  Dr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner's  translation 
of  St.  Bernard's  "Liber  de  Diligendo  Deo" 
("The  Book  of  St.  Bernard  on  the  Love  of 
God,"  Dent  &  Sons)  the  Athenceum  remarks: 
"It  is  strange  to  think  that  this  treatise  of  St. 
Bernard's  has  not,  as  a  whole,  been  translated 
into  English  before,  and  it  seems  also  strange, 
amid  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  saints  and 
mystics,  that  we  have  not  heard  more  about 
the  great  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  During  all  the 
second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  his  was 
the  dominating  figure  of  Western  Europe — 
admonisher  of  popes,  reconciler  of  kings  and 
emperors,  irresistible  preacher  of  the  Second 
Crusade,  exemplar  of  all  Christian  and  monastic 
virtues,  impassioned  lover  of  God  and  hater  of 
heresy.  His  life  is  known  in  considerable  detail; 
his  extant  works  are  not  few;  his  character  and 
turn  of  mind  may  be  easily  and  vividly  recovered;  - 
his  position  in  history,  in  several  respects  unique, 
is  well  worth  the  general  reader's  attention. 
This  edition  of  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
works  should  command  a  welcome." 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


Tlie  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being,  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  -new  lilies. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Ojfice  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  More  Excellent  Way."   Felicia  Curtis.   $1.60. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."     Harold   Bell  Wright. 

$i-35- 
"God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora    Lucy    Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on   Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

'     Bossaert.     $i.  ^ 
"Dogmatic    Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.     $1.75. 


"The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions."  Rev.  Louis 
Boucard.  75  cts. 

'  Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 55  els. 

'A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business."  Rev. 
J.  A.  McMullar.,  C.  SS.  R.  75  cts. 

'A  Retrospect."    $i. 

'When    Pan    Pipes."      Mary  Taylor  Thornton. 

$1.35. 

'  Meagher  of  the  Sword."  Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
'A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 

$1.10. 
'The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV. ,V.  $1.50,  net. 
'The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming,"    $2.50. 
'Halt!     Who's  There!"  75  cts. 
'Yonder?"   Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
'Essays  on  Catholic  Life."     Thomas  O'Hagan, 

M.  A.     75  cts. 

'The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    FVA.  Forbes.    35  cts. 
'Only  Jane."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
'A  Month  in  Rome."     Andre  Morel.  $1.75. 
'New   Wars   for   Old."     John    Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
'The   Mystery   of   the   Holy   Trinity   in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank   McGloin,  LL.D.     J5i. 
'  The    Romanticism    of   St.    Francis   and    Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $2. 
'Paul     Mary     Pakenham,     Passionist."       Rev. 

Joseph  Smith,  C.  P.     50  cts. 
'  The   Inner   Life   and   Writings  of   Dame   Ger- 
trude More."     2   vols.     $3. 
"The    Onion    Peelers."     Father    Garrold,   S.  J. 

$1.60.  

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Henry  Leydeckers,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
St.  Paul;  Rev.  Maurice  Slattery,  archdiocese  of 
San  Francisco;  and  Rev.  James  Nolle,  O.  F.  M. 

Mother  M.  Patricia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  Mother  Agnes  Sinnott,  R.  S.  H. 

Mr.  John  M.  Burnett,  Mr.  Herbert  Scheiber, 
Miss  Ellen  Brophy,  Mr.  Robert  Nichlos,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Shaw,  Mrs.  M.  O'Rourke,  Mr.  William 
Moller,  Mr.  Jacob  Beffa,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Nicolay. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  77*}'  Fattier,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  tfiee." 
For   the   rescue   of   orphaned   and   abandoned 
children    in    China:     Friend    (Cumberland!.    Si; 
Dr.  J.  B.,  83;    M.  M.  O.  (Vallejo),  $i.    For  the 
war  sufferers:     C.    H.    M.,   55. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.     ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Bride  of  the  Assumption. 


BV    CHARLES    PHILI.IfS 

(f  WALKED  in  a  golden  garden 

One  golden  August  morn; 
The  wind  was  in  the  ivy, 

The  dew  was  on  the  thorn. 
And  bright  across  the  waking  world 

The  sunrise  lights  were  bom. 

"And  what  is  all  this  gladness?" 

I  asked  the  golden  rose; 
"And  all  this  happy  tumult 

That  through  the  garden  goes? 
Laughter  is  in  the  grass,  a  blush 

Upon  the  lily's  snows." 

"O  know  you  not  our  festival? 

Or  whom  we  wait'  to  greet? 
For  whom  the  thorny  rose,   withdrawn, 

Would  make  a  pathway  sweet? 
Or  whom  the  lilies  blush  to  see, 

The  grasses  run  to  meet? 

"Our   Lady, — 'tis  Our   Lady 

W!io  comes  this  happy  day; 
Our  Lady,  Our  Lady 

Is  passing  soon  this  way. 
For  her  the  dew  shines  on  the   thorn, 
For   her   the   breezes   play. 

"And  through   our  golden  garden, 

A  walking  by  her  side 
(O  see,  the  secret   violet 

No  more  will  weep  and  hidi-'i 

liking   with   Our   Lady 
Will  come  our  Saviour's  briili-' 

"The   Mother  to  her  mighty  Sun, 

The  bride  to  her  strong  Spouse, 
They   ioine   to-day, — they  come   to-day, 
With   pledging  of  sweet  vows; 


And  we  are  the  glad  flowers  that  light 
The  pathway  to  His  House." 

Loir  in  the  garden  there  I  knelt, 

Low  on  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  o'er  the  clamor  of  my  prayers 

Heard  heavenly  doorways  drawn; 
And  past  me  sounds  of  angels 

Went  rushing  through  the  dawn. 


Memories  of  Pius  X. 


BY  THE  COUNTESS  DE  CQURSON. 


|N  August  20,  1916,  two  years 
will  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  and  most  illustrious 
.victim  of  the  Great  War 
went  to  his  rest.  When  Pius  X.  laid  down 
the  burden  of  supreme  authority  so  nobly 
.borne  during  nine  years,  only  three  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
tremendous  conflict  that,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  trying  us  all.  Yet  these  three 
weeks  were  enough  to  break  the  old  man's 
heart;  with  his  clear  and  penetrating 
glance,  enlightened  by  close  union  with 
God,  he  had  measured  the  extent  of  the 
calamities  that  the  war  would  bring  in  its 
train;  and,  after  doing  his  best  to  avert 
the  scourge,  he  sank  under  its  weight. 
A  French  writer,  who  was  treated  by 
Pius  X.  with  affectionate  confidence, 
M.  Camille  Bellaigue,  has  just  published 
a  book  wherein  the  venerable  Pontiff's 
mental  attitude,  his  daily  life,  habits, 
views  and  words,  are  described  with  a 
filial  affection  tempered  by  profound 
respect  and  admiration.* 

*    "  Pie  X    ct  Rome,"  par  Caniille  BclUigue 
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M.  Bellaigue  is  a  distinguished  musical 
critic,  who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
late  Pope's  desire  to  reform  Church  music. 
This,  as  well  as  his  duties  as  camerier 
often  brought  him  to  the  Vatican,  and  his 
delightful  volume  is  made  up  of  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  experiences.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be,  by  any  means,  a 
complete  history  of  PiusX.  and  his  reign: 
it  is  merely  a  sketch  that  appeals  to  the 
reader's  sympathy,  because  he  feels  the 
writer  to  be  sincere  and  discriminating  in 
his  judgments.  There  was  a  singular  and 
thoroughly  sane  blending  of  the  natural 
and  supernatural  about  Pius  X.  such  as 
M.  Camille  Bellaigue  pictures  him:  he 
walked  among  the  miseries  and  evils  of 
earth,  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Unseen,  judging  from  a  purely  super- 
natural standpoint  all  the  matters  upon 
which  his  decision  was  solicited.  Yet  the 
Pontiff,  who  trod  his  thorny  path  with 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  "light  invisible," 
could  be  at  times  tender,  humorous, 
playful;  and  it  is  precisely  this  happy 
harmony  between  his  supernatural  and 
natural  gifts  that  made  him  so  lovable. 

This  M.  Bellaigue  realized  when,  in 
October,  1903,  he  had  his  first  audience 
with  the  Pope,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
wrote:  "Pontiff  and  doctor,  guardian  of 
faith  and  discipline,  artist  and  musician, 
our  father  and  even  our  friend  (for  you 
once  deigned  to  be  our  friend),  .  .  . 
we  now  offer  to  your  memory  the  homage 
that  so  often  we  laid  at  your  feet." 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  subject 
treated  by  Pius  X.  and  his  musical  visitor 
was  the  reform  in  Church  music  that  lay 
near  the  Pontiff's  heart.  The  motive  that 
suggested  this  and  all  the  other  reforms 
and  changes  desired  by  Pius  X.  is 
expressed  by  him  in  one  of  his  celebrated 
utterances,  Omnia  restaurare  in  Christo — 
"To  restore  all  things  in  Christ," — an 
utterance  that  contains  the  mainspring  of 
his  every  word  and  gesture.  In  the 
question  of  music  as  in  the  graver 
questions  of  frequent  Communion  and 
French  politics,  he  desired,  first  and  fore- 


most, that  the  interests  of  God  should  take 
the  lead.  More  than  once,  sitting  at  the 
writing  table  where  so  many  important 
documents  were  penned,  he  pointed  to 
the  crucifix  that  held  the  place  of  honor. 
Ecce  il  Padrone  di  casa, — "Here  is  the 
Master  of  the  house," — he  would  say  to  his 
visitor,  to  whom  the  simple  words  gave 
the  keynote  of  Pius  X.'s  policy  at  home 
and  abroad. 

M.  Bellaigue  aptly  recalls  certain  verses 
of  Dante  that  seemed  to  him  to  describe 
the  attitude  of  Pius  X.  with  regard  to 
political,  social,  and  religious  problems: 

Vedi  che  sdegna  gli  argomenti  umani, 
Si  che  remo  non  vuol,  ne  altro  velo 
Che  1'ale  sue,   tra  liti  si  contani.* 

This  concentration  of  all  his  energies 
on  one  object — that  "the  Master  of  the 
house"  should  be  'Served  best — -gave 
Pius  X.  singular  force  and  clearness  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  solve  complex 
questions  where  the  honor  of  the  Church 
was  at  stake.  In  these  cases,  the  "wings" 
of  which  Dante  speaks  carried  him  safely 
over  the  shoals  and  pitfalls  that  were 
spread  under  his  s.teps;  they  lifted  him 
above  human  motives  and  considerations 
to  a  higher  sphere^  where,  in  the  pure 
light  of  God,  he  judged,  decided,  and 
commanded. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign,  he  had.  to  face  the 
grave  question  of  the  separation  of  the 
•  Church  and  State  in  France.  Even 
sincere  and  zealous  Catholics  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  this  impending  separation 
as  a  catastrophe.  Some  of  them  endeav- 
ored to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  Church,  without  sacrificing  her  princi- 
ples, might  retain  her  official  position  in 
France ;  they  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  ruin  that  was  the  consequence  of 
the  break  with  Rome.  Pius  X.  saw  farther 
and  higher  than  these  well-meaning  coun- 
cillors, some  of  whom  journeyed  to  Rome 
to  present  their  views.  In  one  case,  the 

*  "See  how  he  disdains  human  arguments;  so 
that,  between  those  distant  shores,  he  wishes  for 
no  other  oars  nor  sails  than  his  wings." 
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Church  of  France  would  be  beggared,  but 
free  and  in  closer  communion  with  Rome 
because  her  earthly  means  of  support 
failed  her;  in  the  other  case,  in  order  to 
keep  possession  of  her  legitimate  property, 
she  would  be  trammelled  and  handicapped 
by  an  anti-religious  and  persecuting 
Government.  Of  these  two  alternatives, 
Pius  X.  chose  the  former — -poverty  and 
freedom.  "Our  person  may  yield,"  he 
said;  "and,  for  the  general  good,  we  will 
never  refuse  to  do  so;  but  a  principle  can 
not  yield."  He  never  considered  whether 
what  he  deemed  his  duty  w&s  popular  or 
not;  and  to  M.  Bellaigue  he  said:  "If 
half  of  France  was  against  us,  we  should 
remain  with  the  other  half." 

Once  M.  Bellaigue  was  asked  to  present 
to  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  treated 
with  marked  favor,  a  document  wherein  a 
Catholic  politician  had  exposed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  complex  question.  It 
ended  by  proposing  a  vague  and  ill- 
defined  compromise  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Holy  See.  Pius  X. 
listened  wkh  close  attention;  then  he 
spoke:  "Any  arrangement  with  your 
Government,"  he  said,  "would  be  an 
arrangement  in  aria.  .  .  .  What  the  Pope 
wishes  is  a  legal  correction  of  the  l,aw. 
Let  those  who  made  the  evil  law  unmake 
it.  ...  The  only  important  thing  is  the 
law  of  God.  Our  mission  is  to  defend  it. 
The  question  is  a  very  simple  one:  has 
the  Church  been  constituted  or  not  by 
Our  Lord?  Yes;  then  nothing  can  justify 
us  in  abandoning  her  constitution,  rights, 
hierarchy  and  liberty." 

To  their  eternal  honor,  the  French 
bishops  understood  the  case,  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  summed  up  by  the  Holy 
Father.  When  the  bearer  of  their  joint 
letter  (probably  M.  Bellaigue  in  person) 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  Pius  X.,  the 
I 'ope  was  standing  in  his  library.  The 
winter  sun  streaming  through  the  windows 
lit  up  his  snow-white  figure;  he  read 
the  letter  slowly,  with  a  radiant  counte- 
nance. "Bella,  bellisfitno!"  he  repeated, 
and  the  simple  words  had  an  accent  that 


the  solitary  witness  of  this  scene  never 
forgot.  Once  more,  the  favorite  words  of 
Pius  X.,  Veritas  liberabit  vos—  "Truth 
shall  set  you  free," — were  fully  realized. 
Those  who,  living  in  France,  have  noticed 
how  the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State,  if  it  despoiled  the  former,  gave 
her  increased  moral  influence,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  far-seeing,  supernatural 
wisdom  that,  in  this  case,  also  proved  to  be 
,  the  wisest  human  policy. 

Supernatural  motives  alone  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  words  and  actions  of  Pius  X. ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  peasant  Pope 
of  Riese  had  a  delicate  sense  of  honor,  and 
in  his  conversations  with  M.  Bellaigue  oa 
the  same  painful  subject,  he  remarked 
with  legitimate  pride  that  the  publication 
of  the  "White  Book"  proved  the  honesty, 
moderation  and  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment. Thus  in  Pius  X.  a  strong  super- 
natural sense  existed,  together  with  a 
clear  conception  of  realities.  "We  do  not 
ask  your  Ministers  to  go  to  Mass,"  he 
once  said  to  M.  Bellaigue,  "though  we  are 
bound  to  regret  that  they  do  not  do  so. 
What  we  do- ask  them  is  not  to  'ignore'  a 
considerable  fact — the  existence  of  the 
Church,  its  constitution  and  its  Head." 
•Once  one  of  the  politicians  most  hostile 
to  the  Holy  See  condescended  to  allow 
that  Pius  X.  was  "a  good  priest."  "It 
is  the  only  praise  we  ever  desired,"  said 
the  Pope,  smiling. 

Only  the  most  rabid  French  anti- 
clericals  ventured  to  write  that  Pius  X.  was 
"not  intelligent";  in  general,  even  those 
who  did  not  entirely  bow  to  his  authority 
recognized  the  breadth  and  elevation  of 
his  views,  the  absolute  sincerity  and  noble- 
ness of  his  words  and  deeds,  the  extreme 
simplicity  that  gave  extra  force  to  every 
act.  He  had  a  truly  Italian  sense  of  humor. 
Once,  at  a  public  audience,  a  little  girl  of 
fifteen,  speaking  in  the  name  of  her  com- 
panions, asked  him  to  define  as  a  dogma 
the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  lie  kindly 
answered  that,  though  lie  believed  in  the 
Assumption,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
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to  define  it  at  present.  When,  after 
the  audience,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
apartments,  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
young  speaker's  audacity.  "Did  you  hear 
those  little  girls?  Let  them  ask  for 
medals,  for  blessings,  for  our  photograph, 
but  for  a  dogma!" 

He  laughed  no  less  heartily  when  he 
read  in  a  French  paper  the  sensational 
description  of  how  one  night  a  "white 
shadow"  glided  into  St.  Peter's,  knelt 
before  the  altar  of  the  Confession  for  one 
hour,  laid  a  paper  on  the  same  altar 
and  signed  it  there.  "The  truth  being," 
smiled  the  Pope,  "that  all  our  Encyclicals 
and  other  papers  are  simply  signed  here 
on  our  writing  table." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  election  to  the 
See  of  Peter  came  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice' 
as  a  crushing  blow.  "My  son,  to  what  a 
height  have  they  hurled  me!"  he  said  to  a 
Venetian  friend  a  few  hours  after  the 
Conclave.  Some  weeks  later,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican 
with  a  young  priest  whom  he  loved  as  a 
son,  the  whistle  of  a  departing  train 
echoed  through  the  garden.  The  Pope 
stopped  and  wistfully  exclaimed:  "Listen! 
It  is  perhaps  a  train  starting  for  Venice." 
But,  like  all  other  burdens  sent  by  Provi- 
dence, the  weight  of  the  supreme  Pontifi- 
cate was  shouldered  with  uncomplaining 
courage.  A  privileged  visitor  having  once 
asked  the  Pope  if  he  still  missed  the 
breezes  from  the  Adriatic,  "That  is 
ended,"  he  replied  sadly.  "The  Pope  has 
no  more  wishes  —  //  Papa  non  ha  piu 
desideri." 

To  the  personal  dignity  that  he  mani- 
fested in  his  dealings  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  Pius  X.  united  absolute 
simplicity  in  his  own  life  and  habits. 
He  frankly  disliked  applause;  and  once, 
when  the  people  who  were  assembled  in 
St.  Peter's  enthusiastically  cheered  him  as 
he  passed  on  the  Sedia,  he  bent  down  to 
one  of  his  attendants  and  commanded 
silence.  "In  the  Master's  house,"  he  said, 
"it  is  unbecoming  to  applaud  the  servant." 
Another  characteristic  of  his  was  his 


kindness.  Kindness  and  humility  often  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  poor,  the  suffering, 
the  sick,  the  humble,  were  always  made 
welcome  at  his  palace.  When  the  children 
of  Rome  had  an  audience,  his  generally 
grave  countenance  brightened,  and  his 
answers  to  their  speeches  were  marked  by 
paternal  kindness,  as  well  as  by  much 
practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  simple 
language  suited  to  little  ones. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Pius  X. 
was  the  first  and  most  illustrious  victim 
of  the  war.  He  died  neither  of  old  age 
nor  of  illness,  but  of  grief.  One  of  M. 
Bellaigue's  Italian  correspondents,  writing 
to  him  at  the  time,  said  that  the  Pope 
died  of  crispa  cuore,  the  Italian  rendering 
of  a  "broken  heart." 

Earl}'  in  August,  1914,  his  health  began 
to  break.  Day  and  night  he  thought  of 
the  war,  wondering  how  he  could  modify 
the  effects  of  the  scourge  he  had  been 
powerless  to  avert.  On  August  19  his 
condition  became  so  serious  that  it  was 
thought  well  to  propose  to  give  him  the 
last  Sacraments.  He  calmly  assented: 
"I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  he  said. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  speech  failed,  but 
his  mind  remained  clear.  He  continued 
to  recognize  his  faithful  servants,  to 
press  their  hands,  to  bless  them,  and 
slowly  and  reverently  to  make  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  over  himself.  An  hour  after 
midnight,  on  August  20,  he  fell  asleep 
'without  a  struggle,  "like  a  good  workman 
at  the  end  of  a  day  of  painful  toil." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
M.  Bellaigue's  book  are  devoted  to  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  native  country  of 
Pius  X.  Once,  conversing  familiarly  as 
was  his  habit,  with  his  French  cam£rier, 
the  Pope,  in  answer  to  some  questions 
put  by  the  latter,  said:  "Go  to  Tombolo, 
Castelfranco,  Ricse.  Go  from  me.  You  will 
be  made  welcome.  But,  mind,  do  not  expect 
anything  extraordinary;  and  remember  me 
to  everyone  there."  The  pi'grim  began 
his  travels  by  Castelfranco,  where  little 
Giuseppe  Sarto  went  to  school  during 
four  years — from  1846  to  1850.  Twice  a 
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day,  in  summer  and  winter  alike,  .he 
walked  from  Riese,  his  birthplace,  to 
Castelf  ranco ;  he  was  generally  bare- 
footed, from  motives  of  economy, — his 
parents  having  to  face  a  hard  fight  with 
poverty  to  bring  up  their  ten  children. 
During  the-  last  year,  their  circumstances 
so  far  improved  that  Giovanni  and  his 
brother  were  able  to  drive  a  shabby 
donkey  cart. 

Giovanni  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
cathedral  of  Castclfranco,  under  the  eyes 
of  a  Madonna  painted  by  Giorgione, — a 
sweet  and  stately  figure,  with  a  mysterious 
look  of  sadness  in  the  half-closed  eyes. 

Our  pilgrim's  next  station  was  Tombolo, 
where  Pius  X.  lived  for  nine  years  as 
second  parish  priest.  M.  BeHaigue  drove 
in  an  antiquated  vehicle  through  a  fertile 
plain,  studded  with  brick  campaniles  that 
are  almost  the  only  distinctly  Italian 
feature  of  the  landscape. 

Giuseppe  Sarto — or  Don  Beppi,  as  the 
Tombolani  called  him — spent  nine  years 
in  the  townlet,  where  his  memory  still 
lives.  When  he  arrived  there  in  1858, 
as  cappellano  to  the  parish  priest,  Don 
Constantino,  the  latter  wrote  that  this 
young  cleric- whom  he  was  told  to  train 
to  his  new  duties,  seemed  so  wise,  so 
charitable  and  so  zealous  that,  added  the' 
humble  priest,  "I  shall  certainly  learn 
many  things  from  living  with  him."  Don 
Constantine's  niece,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago,  shared  her  uncle's  admiration 
for  his  young  colleague.  Don  Giuseppe, 
she  often  said,  spent  himself  night  and 
day  in  the  service  of  the  people,  and  all 
the  more  so  as  her  uncle  was  in  feeble 
health.  lie  visited,  comforted,  converted 
them;  if  necessary,  he  rang  the  bell  and 
acted  as  sacristan.  The  small  stipend  that 
was  his  only  fortune  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor:  he  helped  them  before  his 
own  relations.  He  gave  away  even  his 
provisions  of  cheese  ;ind  maize,  and  more 
than  once  pawned  his  watch  in  order  to 
relieve  some  pressing  case  of  distress. 
The  good  woman  was  -accustomed  to 
wind  tip  her  culogium  of  the  future 


Pop'e's  charity  by  the  words:  Che  wlete! 
II  suo  cuore  era  falto  cosi. — "What  will 
you  have?  His  heart  was  so  made." 

By  degrees  "Don  Beppi"  became  the 
visible  Providence  of  Tombolo.  He  used 
to  teach  the  illiterate  to  read;  and,  as 
payment  for  his  lessons,  he  asked  them 
to  promise  not  to  swear — a  fault  to  which 
the  Tombolani  were  much  addicted.  Close 
to  the  church,  where  a  marble  bust  of 
Pius  X.  now  recalls  his  memory,  is  the 
little  house  where  he  lived  nine  years, — 
a  poor,  humble,  one-storied  house,  where 
the  Pope-to-be  unconsciously  trained  him- 
self for  the  arduous  tasks  of  the  future 
by  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  obscure 
duties.  The  Tombolani  are  very  proud 
of  him,  and  they  eagerly  gathered  round 
the  French  pilgrim  who  had  so  lately 
seen  the  Pontiff  whom  they  consider  as 
a  fellow-citizen.  Some  of  those  present 
had  served  his  Mass,  others  had  been 
baptized  by  him.  From  October,  1858, 
to  June,  1867,  his  name,  Giuseppe  Sarto, 
clearly  and  firmly  written,  appears  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  baptismal 
register.  The  Tombolani,  who  are  simple 
people,  chiefly  peasants,  used  words  of 
praise  that  Pius  X.  would  hardly  have 
disclaimed:  "Era  tanto  bravo,  tanio  bueno," 
they  said.  ("He  was  so  good  and  so 
kind.")  When  their  visitor  spoke  of  the 
venerable  and  pathetic  white-robed  figure, 
that  never,  in  life,  would  cross  again  the 
threshold  of  his  big  palace,  "  Poverctto! 
Poveretto!"  they  exclaimed;  and  there  was 
a  world  of  tender  and  respectful  pity  in 
the  intonation. 

From  Tombolo,  through  a  fertile  plain 
planted  with  trees  and  watered  by  rivulets, 
our  traveller  made  his  way  to  Riese, 
where  Pius  X.  came  into  the  world. 
Over  the  door  of  the  house  is  the  following 
ription:  "Let  the  world  here  learn 
how  Christ,  our  God,  knows  how  to 
unite  poor  and  holy  humility  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power  and  grandeur." 
The  Pope  was  born  on  June  2,  1835, 
in  this  humble  dwelling,  that  is  now  an 
inn,  "  Hclle  due  Spade,"  kept__  by  his 
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nephew  and  niece.  Within  these  plain 
rooms,  with  low  ceilings,  his  parents — 
honest,  hard-working  folk  —  brought  up 
their  ten  children;  and,  as  Bishop  of 
Mantua  and  Patriarch  of  Venice,  Pius  X. 
sometimes  returned  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  his  old  home. 

His  spirit  lives  among  his  own  people, 
whom  he  never  sought  to  remove  from 
their  primitive  condition,  but  whose  sim- 
plicity, dignity,  and  courtesy  made  an 
excellent  impression  on  their  guests.  A 
big  portrait  of  Pius  X.  hangs  in-the  place 
of  honor;  it  has  an  inscription,  written 
by  the  Pope,  which,  in  grave  and  tender 
words,  blesses  the  home  where  his  first 
years  were  spent.  His  relatives  were 
interested  in  hearing  about  him,  but 
there  was  no  vulgar  elation  about  them. 
They  told  how,  when  his  election  was 
known  at  Riese  in  the  evening  of  August 
4.  !9O3,  the  courtyard  of  the  inn  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  villagers.  "They 
spent  the  night  laughing,  crying,  embrac- 
ing each  other,  and  feasting.  And  that 
night,  of  course,  no  one  paid,"  added  the 
good  people,  indulgently. 

Not  only  did  the  Pope's  relatives  speak 
of  his  elevation  without  vanity  or  com- 
placency, they  seemed,  in  their  simple 
way,  to  realize  the  heavy  weight  that  was 
laid  on  his  shoulders  on  that  August  day. 
Their  delicate  comprehension  of  the  thorns 
that  accompany  the  triple  crown  proved 
them  to  be  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Pontiff, 
who  judged  and  weighed  all  things  in  the 
light  of  Heaven.  They  even  spoke  with 
a  certain  pitying  tenderness  of  the  obli- 
gations that  bound  him  to  his  post  of 
supreme  authority  forever;  and,  like  the 
peasants  of  Tombolo,  repeated,  "Poveretto!" 
when  alluding  to  the  impossibility  of  his 
seeing  his  old  home  and  native  country 
again. 

Although  Pius  X.  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw  his  family  from  the  position 
where  Providence  had  cast  its  lot,  he 
never  failed,  when  his  brothers  and 
sisters  assisted  at  the  spiritual  functions 
in  which  he  bore  a  part,  to  give  them 


special  places  and  to  treat  them  as  honored 
guests.  He  remained  very  near  them  in 
affection,  and  was  always  glad  to  let 
them  participate  in  any  spiritual  favors  or 
blessings  that  resulted  from  his  elevation 
to  the  post  of  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth; 
but  it  was  against  his  principles  to  make 
this  same  elevation  a  source  of  temporal 
advantage  to  his  family. 

In  this  he  was  not  only  consistent  with 
his  exalted  ideals,  but  he  probably  acted 
for  the  greater  happiness  of  his  relations. 
The  contrary  policy  was  pursued,  with 
evil  results,  by  certain  Popes  in  past 
centuries;  and  M.  Bellaigue  remarks  that 
Giovanni  and  Rosetta  Sarto,  the  grand- 
nephew  and  grand-niece  of  Pius  X.,  who 
were  flattered  and  delighted  when  he 
took  them  for  a  drive  in  the  antiquated 
vehicle  that  brought  him  to  Riese,  would 
have  been,  when  "nepotism"  ruled  the 
Vatican,  an  upstart  prince  and  princess, 
instead  of  the  simple,  happy  children 
of  a  village  innkeeper. 

When  more  years  have  passed,  and  when 
time  has  laid  its  seal  upon  the  work 
accomplished  by  Pius  X.,  historians  will 
rise  up  to  write  the  full  story  of  those  nine 
years'  reign,  so  tragically  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  meantime  minor  sketches 
like  that  of  the  French  camerier,  who 
was  privileged  to  possess  the  Pope's 
confidence,  have  their  use  .and  their 
value.  Into  the  atmosphere  of  the  terrific 
struggle  that  is  deluging  the  world  with 
blood,  they  introduce  a  supernatural 
element.  The  Pope,  "whose  heart  was 
broken  by  the  war,"  is  brought  before  us 
in  a  light  at  once  majestic  and  familiar, 
with  his  high  aims,  his  heavenly  aspira- 
tions, strong  good  sense,  and  sweet 
humility.  His  life  is  an  example  and  a 
lesson  that  we  all,  in  our  different  lines, 
may  well  take  to  heart. 


IF  the  Son  of  Mary  is  nothing  but  a 
great  philosopher,  whence  comes  it,  O  ye 
freethinkers!  that  you  love  so  little  and 
profess  so  badly  liis  philosophy. 

— Abbe  ROHX, 
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In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


II. 

fOUNT  FREDERICK  BURGSDORF, 
uncle,   and  until   lately  guardian,   of 
her    Highness    the    Princess    Helena 
von      Hohenstein-Bedburg,      rubbed     his 
hands   gleefully   when    he   received   from 
his   niece    a   note,    wherein    she   informed 
him  that  she  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Countess  Aldringen,  «and  that  in  the 
early    part    of    August    she    would    go    to 
Gratz  with  a  becoming  retinue. 

"Thank  God  the  little  one  will  be  in 
safe  hands  for  a  while!"  muttered  the  old 
bachelor.  "Trouville  is  left  out,  and  I 
shall  go  to  Hinterriss.  The  Duke  of  Coburg 
invited  me  long  since  to  go  there.  I  can 
return  by  way  of  Gratz  and  pay  my 
respects  to  the  Aldringens." 

"We  shall  be  rid  of  the  little  nuisance 
for  a  while,"  said  the  Prince  von  Hoheti- 
stein-Bedburg  confidentially  to  his  wife. 
"  I  hope  the  Aldringens  will  keep  her  the 
whole  winter.  It  will  just  suit  me.  One 
knows  not  how  to  take  that  capricious 
child;  she  will  laugh  and  weep,  flatter 
and  defy  you  in  a  single  breath, — -a- 
veritable  enfant  terrible." 

"She  is  certainly  not  of  my  style," 
answered  the  Princess,  drawing  her  mantle 
closer  about  her  angular  shoulders.  "It 
makes  me  quite  nervous  to  see  this 
impetuous  child  whirling  through  the  halls. 
You  should  have  married  her  to  Prince 
Leopold  last  year." 

"  Yes,  if  Ilella  would  only  consent  to 
he  married  thus  unceremoniously.  The 
child  has  extravagant  ideas  about  love 
and  inclination,  almost  like  la  petite  bour- 
geoisie. And  Count  Burgsdorf,  her  nearest 
relative  and  guardian,  is  so  inconceivably 
foolish  as  to  yield  to  her  in  this,  if  he 
does  not  even  encourage  her.  The  little 
one  is  hardly  accountable,  however;  for 
she  has  inherited  the  obstinacy  of  her 
father.  You  know,  my  cousin  Waldemar 


also  had  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
harmony  of  souls  and  such  nonsense; 
and  had  set  his  head  on  marrying  a  poor 
governess,  when  his  father  stepped  in  at 
the  opportune  moment  and  interposed 
an  effective  veto.  Imagine  a  Prince  von 
Hohenstein-Bedburg  married  to  a  peasant 
girl!  Fi  done!  But  it  was  only  after  years 
had  passed  that  Waldemar  consented  to 
marry  the  bride  destined  for  him,  Countess 
Burgsdorf,  whose  solid  millions  helped  to 
restore  his  affairs,  left  in  a  very  precarious 
condition  by  his  father's  reckless  living. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  immense  wealth,  having  died 
soon  after  his  marriage. 

Whilst  the  relatives  of  the  orphan 
Princess  thus  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  an 
unpleasant  charge,  she  herself  set  out  with 
a  few  attendants:  Major  von  Pantow, 
who  was  appointed  in  place  of  the  sickly 
Herr  von  Reuschlin;  the  Baroness  von 
Schonfeld,  and  some  servants.  The  Major, 
a  quiet,  elderly  gentleman,  was  uncere- 
moniously shaken  off,  as  the  Princess  had 
announced  beforehand  to  her  lady  of 
honor.  She  dismissed  him  with  a  few 
kind  words  at  Frankfort. 

"My  dear  Major,"  said  Princess  Hella, 
with  her  most  winning  smile,  "you  have 
kept  us  company  most  faithfully  thus  far, 
and  have  cared  for  our  comfort  at  the 
sacrifice  of  your  own.  If  you  will  now 
crown  your  goodness  and  put  us  aboard 
the  train  for  Munich,  I  will  dispense  you 
from  your  disagreeable  task  and  let  you 
go  home." 

"Oh!  but,  your  Highness,  I  know 'how 
to  appreciate  the  honor  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  me,  and— 

But  the  silvery  laugh  of  the  Princess 
interrupted  him.  "My  dear  Major,  do  not 
try  to  make  phrases.  I  unfortunately 
know  too  well  what  a  load  is*  imposed  on 
you  by  this  aimless  journey,  and  how 
ardently  you  are  longing  for  your  wife, 
your  cassino,  and  your  ombre." 

"Pardon  me,  your  Highness,  the  com- 
mands of  the  Prince — 

The  Princess  knitted  her  brows     "My 
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noble  cousin  is  entirely  too  much  con- 
cerned for  my  welfare,  but  Prince  Hermann 
will  not  expect  me  to  make  such  free  use 
of  his  goodness.  I  prefer  to  telegraph  to 
Count  Burgsdorf;  Uncle  Fritz  would 
gladly  come  to  meet  me  at  Munich." 

Major  von  Pantow,  who  in  his  youth 
had  served  in  the  Prussian  army,  had  been 
considered  somewhat  of  a  martinet;  but 
whether  it  was  that  years  had  mellowed 
him,  or  that  it  was  easier  to  manage  a 
squad  of  raw  recruits  than  a  headstrong 
girl,  the  Princess  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  old  soldier  to  submit  to  her  will. 

"He  is  disposed  of,"  said  Princess 
Hella  gleefully  to  her  companion,  as  the 
express  began  to  move  and  carried  her 
triumphantly  past  the  Major,  who  stood 
on  the  platform  bowing  his  adieii. 

What  cared  she  for  the  Prince's  dis- 
pleasure, the  bitterness  of  which  was  not 
removed  until  soon  afterward  a  splendid 
tea  service  was  received  by  his  wife,  "to 
compensate  her  for  the  absence  of  her 
lord,"  as  the  accompanying  note  from  the 
Princess  explained. 

"Princess  Helena  von  Hohenstein- 
Bedburg,  Baroness  Melauie  von  Schonfeld, 
and  servants,"  appeared  in  the  register  of 
"The  Four  Seasons"  in  Munich;  and 
when  the  noble  lady,  after  twenty-four 
hours'  rest,  resumed  her  journey  toward 
Salzburg,  a  Miss  Stein  and  Miss  Felden 
left  in  Rosenheiin  the  first  class  coupe  which 
they  had  heretofore  occupied,  and  waited 
for  the  train  that  would  take  them  to 
Kufstein.  The  Vienna  express  dashed 
off  after  a  short  stop,  and  from  one  of  the 
windows  an  aged  man  kept  his  head  out, 
watching  the  two  ladies.  The  younger 
of  the  two  waved  her  hand  toward  him 
with  a  smile,  remarking  to  her  companion : 

"Just  see  what  a  pitiful  figure  old 
Weller  makes!  Does  he  not  look  as  if  he 
were  going  to  the  stake?  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  begged  me  to  give  up  my 
foolish  enterprise,  and  to  set  out  at  once 
for  Countess  Aldringen's.  What  your 
prayers  could  not  obtain,  dearest  Schon — 
excuse  me,  Miss  Felden! — his  words  nearly 


succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  for  nothing 
that  the  faithful  soul  came  to  Westberg 
with  my  mamma.  But  go  thy  ways  now, 
old  jailer!  My  chains  are  off,  the  walls  of 
my  prison  are  opening,  I  smell  the  air  of 
morning." 

The  Princess  raised  her  pert  nose  some 
degrees  higher,  as  if  she  really  caught  a 
fresh  breeze  and  enjoyed  it.  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld,  pressed  anxiously  to  her  side, 
whilst  her  heart  beat  with  serious  appre- 
hension as  to  the  possible  •consequences  of 
this  foolish  undertaking. 

"My  dear,"  resumed  the  Princess,  "you 
must  accustom  yourself  to  be  treated  by 
me  henceforth  with  special  respect.  You 
are  the.  elder  of  the  two — say  a  friend  of 
my  mother's  childhood,  who  has  invited 
me  to  travel  with  her." 

"But,  Most  Gracious — •" 

"Do  not  mention  'Most  Gracious'  or 
'Highness,'  or  any  of  that  stupid  rubbish. 
I  have  shaken  off  the  golden  fetters  and  am 
free — -free  as  the  birds  of  the  air."  And 
she  laughed  gleefully.  "You  will  look  out 
for  the  tickets,"  she  added;  "and  I  will 
attend  to  our  satchels.  And  then,  O  dear 
Schonfeld,  it  will  be  a  glorious  life,  just  as 
in  a  fairy  tale!" 

And  the  eyes  of  the  young  Princess, 
who  had  never  taken  a  step  in  the  real 
world — -in  the  everyday  world, — -with  its 
trials  and  battles,  danced  in  anticipation 
of  the  things  that  were  to  come.  She 
felt  just  as  she  had  felt  in  childhood, 
when  on  Christmas  Eve  she  waited, 
trembling,  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell 
which  would  announce  to  her  the  opening 
of  the  door  to  all  the  glories  of  the 
Christmas-tree.  Now  it  was  the  shriek  of 
the  engine  that  announced  to  her  the  new 
glories  of  her  independence. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  high-born 
Princess  Helena  von  Hohenstein-Bedburg, 
with  the  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld,  had  to 
force  a  way  for  herself  through  the  crowd 
of  people;  for  the  first  time,  with  her  plaid 
and  satchel  in  her  hand,  she  sought  out  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  crowded  coiipe. 
Hella  had  insisted  on  travelling  second 
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class,  and  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  had 
yielded  as  usual. 

"What  good  would  it  do  me,  dear  Miss 
Felden,"  she  said,  "to  be  shut  up  in  a 
first-class  compartment? — not  to  mention 
the  danger  of  meeting  some  acquaintance 
there.  I  propose  to  see  life  as  it  is,  and 
the  people  and  the  country;  and  there- 
fore I  need  above  all  things  to  mix  with 
the  people.  You  must  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  human  life,  and  then  it  becomes 
interesting.  I  have  been  so  long  sighing 
after  something  of  interest,  something 
out  of  the  common,  that  now  at  last  I 
mean  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  at  it. 
Do  try  not  to  destroy  my  pleasure." 

The  two  ladies  were  carried  along  by 
the  press  of  the  crowd,  and  pushed  from 
side  to  side.  But  Hella  found  it  all 
charming;  she  was  in  sympathy  with  all, 
and  everywhere  she  saw  matter  for 
amusement.  Whilst  Fraulein  von  Schon- 
feld followed,  sighing  as  at  a  personal 
disgrace,  the  Princess  hastened  forward 
into  the  car,  threw  herself  carelessly  down 
in  a  seat,  and  began  to  study  her  fellow- 
travellers. 

"See  the  girl  with  the  enterprising 
pug-nose  and  the  bountiful  supply  of 
blond  hair?"  whispered  a •  young  gentle- 
man to  his  neighbor.  "A  pretty  child, 
and  yet  a  little  country  goose,  who  for  the 
first  time  ventures  a  flight  over"  the  hills 
under  mamma's  wings.  Happy  simplicity, 
which  can  find  something  to  enjoy,  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun!" 

"Hm!"  answered  the  other,  "I  should 
not  take  her  to  be  so  very  simple.  She 
has  a  way  of  turning  up  that  nose  of  hers 
and  poising  her  head  that  seems  to  be 
far  from  indicating  the  innocence  of  the 
country.  And  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
seen  that  face  before,  though  1  do  not 
know  where  or  under  what  circumstances." 

"You  always  estimate  people  above 
their  worth.  Trust  my  knowledge  of 
mankind.  She  is  a  country  belle,  and  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  honor  if  one  of  us 
opens  a  conversation  with  her." 

But    the    country    belle    so    coolly    and 


decidedly  rejected  the  first  advances  of 
the  young  dandy  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  looked  so  unembarrassed 
across  his  shoulder  on  the  smiling  land- 
scape, that  he  at  once  abandoned  his  vain 
attempt,  and  moved  uneasily  to  his  seat 
when  his  friend  whispered  to  him: 

"  I  tell  you,  nowhere  but  in  the  parquette 
did  she  learn  to  make  so  light  of  a  man  of 
your  stamp." 

At  Jenbach  the  two  ladies  left  the 
train,  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  puffing  under 
the  weight  of  her  baggage,  the  Princess 
light-footed  as  a  gazelle,  swinging  her 
satchel  in  her  hand..  The  court  lady, 
driven  out  of  all  her  fixed  habits,  out  of 
the  smooth  rut  of  her  previous  life,  would 
have  preferred  to  rest  in  the  friendly- 
looking  town;  but  her  mistress,  on  the 
contrary,  decided  to  continue  the  journey 
to  the  Achensee. 

Hella  felt  a  kind  of  solemn  reverence  in 
her  young  heart  when  the  dark  blue 
mirror  of  water  lay  before  her,  surrounded 
by  the  majestic  hills  whose  tops  were 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  departing  sun. 

"O  dearest  Schonfeld,  are  you  not  glad, 
happy,  to  be  able  for  once  to  take  a  peep 
at  God's  fair  world,  free  from  all  the 
trammels  of  etiquette,  free  from  artifi- 
ciality of  any  sort?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings 
and  cmild  soar  up  to  yon  lightsome  places; 
as  if  scales  had  dropped  from  my  eyes  and 
I  could  look  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
into  the  riddle  of  life,  which  has  been 
hidden  from  me  heretofore.  You  will  see 
that  here  I  shall  become  better  and  more 
religious." 

"If  you  look  at  things  in  that  light, 
Most  Gracious  Princess,  I  will  resign 
myself  cheerfully  to  my  fate,"  answered 
the  Fraulein,  with  a  smile,  looking  tenderly 
on  her  young  companion. 

The  two  ladies  had  made  a  sort  of 
compromise  on  the  way,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  were  to  be  Miss  Felden  and 
Miss  Stein  only  in  public,  but  elsewhere 
their  old  relations  to  each,  other  were  to 
stand.  The  precise  court  lady  could  not 
exist  without  being  able  to  call  her  mistress 
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Highness  or  Ladyship;  but  she  promised 
in  return  to  drop  her  French  in  their 
intercourse — as  far  as  it  was  in  her  power. 

Although  not  without  some  difficulty, 
the  travellers  succeeded  in  finding  rooms 
in  the  crowded  Fiirstenhaus,  the  inn  of 
the  Pertisan,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  they  were  seated  at  the  crowded 
public  table.  Princess  Hella,  who  never 
before  had  sat  at  such  a  table,  experienced 
a  feeling  of  strangeness  at  finding  herself 
amongst  a  crowd  of  people  gathered 
together  by  chance  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  at  the  snatches  of  buzzing 
conversations  which  she  caught,  and  at 
the  unceremonious  ways  of  the  crowd. 

"How  will  this  plain  soup  taste  to  her 
pampered  palate!"  thought  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld;  and  she  cast  a  stolen  glance 
at  her  companion.  But  Princess  Hella 
nodded  to  her  with  satisfaction,  and 
declared  that  she  had  never  tasted  such 
delicious  soup.  She  spoke  with  equal 
enthusiasm  of  the  plain  whitewashed 
rooms,  which,  besides  the  beds  and 
toilet-stands,  contained  only  two  chairs. 

' '  I  now  begin  to  understand  what  life 
really  is,  Schonfeld,"  she  said,  curiously 
examining  each  separate  article.  "With 
what  useless  rubbish  do  we  encumber 
ourselves,  and  how  little  is  necessary  for 
real  comfort !  I  will  devote  my^Mf  to 
philosophical  studies  here,  and  shall 
perhaps  come  to  understand  Diogenes 
himself." 

The  philosophizing  of  the  Princess, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  cut  short; 
for  on  one  of  the  following  evenings,  when 
she  returned  from  a  boat  ride,  radiant 
with  happiness  and  loaded  with  Alpine 
roses,  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  hastened 
to  her  in  the  greatest  excitement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War.* 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


EVERYTHING  that  is  acknowledges  the 
blessing  of  existence.  Shalt  not  thou,  by 
a  similar  acknowledgment,  be  happy?  If 
thou  pay*  due  attention  to  sounds,  thou 
shalt  hear  (fee  praise  of  the  Creator  from 
all  creation. — Nakhshabi. 


Saturday,  Sept.  5. 

I  HAVE  received  a  card  from  the  Abbe 
Reyre,  written  on  the  24th  of  August. 
It  reads: 

"I  have  been  under  fire  and  have 
fought  bravely,  I  hope.  Our  captain  and 
men  are  heroes.  I  have  assisted  the 
dying.  After  the  battle  was  over  I  found 
a  ball  in  my  pocket;  my  left  hand  was 
bleeding  a  little.  But  that  was  nothing. 
God  protects  us.  Pray,  and  go  some 
time  to  visit  my  parish.  /  am  lonesome 
for  them." 

Just  as  I  had  finished  reading  this 
card,  a  parishioner  of  the  Abbd  Reyre, 
Monsieur  R£gis,  came  in.  Regis  is  a 
rich  landowner,  half  bourgeois,  half 
peasant;  probably  very  old,  though  no 
one  knows  his  age ;  devoted  to  the  church 
and  beloved  by  everyone.  They  consult 
him,  borrow  money  from  him,  are  a 
little  envious  of  -him,  perhaps;  and 
everybody  says  that  without  Monsieur 
Regis  the  commune  of  P —  -  would  not 
be  worth  living  in.  But  to-day  my 
visitor,  ordinarily  calm  and  deliberate, 
was  excited  both  in  manner  and  speech. 

"Imagine,"  he  said,  "what  a  scandal 

is  being  circulated  in  P !  It  must  be 

crushed  immediately.  They  are  saying 
that  the  priests  are  responsible  for  the 
war,  and  that  they  wish  to  kill  off  our 
young  men;  that  they  will  be  the  cause 
of  our  ruin;  that  in  revenge  their  houses 
ought  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed. 
Last  evening  after  prayers,  which  we 
held  in  our  church  without  our  Cure, 
who  is  at  the  front,  these  things  were 
uttered.  And  it  was  the  schoolmaster 
who  uttered  them.  He  did  not  speak 
of  pillaging  the  presbyteries,  but  he 
said  that  the  cures  and  the  clericals 
were  the  cause  of  this  war,  in  order  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  Republic. 

*  Reproduction  and  translation  reserved  for  all  countries. 
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The  women  repeated  the  calumny,  and 
then  big  Prosper,  who  has  been  a  con- 
vict, spoke  of  pillage  and  destruction. 
Monsieur  le  Cure",  this  thing  must  be 
stopped!  I  am  the  Mayor  of  P —  -  and 
I  am  going  to  act.  What  do  you  advise?" 

"I  advise  you  to  wait.  These  rumors 
will  die  out,  believe  me.  In  any  event, 
I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  say  Mass  at 
P —  at  ten  o'clock.  Inform  the 
parishioners  of  our  dear  Abbe"  Reyre. 
Wait!  I  have  news.  Read  this  card!" 

I  pretended  to  be  calm,  but  in  reality 
I  was  deeply  moved.  The*soul  of  France 
is  so  noble,  so  beautiful;  how  does  it 
happen  that  here  and  there  she  shelters 
nests  of  reptiles?  I  will  go  to  P — 
to-morrow.  God  grant  that  I  may  be 
inspired  to  speak  words  of  peace! 

Sunday,  Sept.  6. 

I  have  been  to  P .    The  mother  of 

Abbe  Reyre  received  me  with  that  gravity 
which  she  has  worn  since  the  day  her 
son  became  a  priest,  when  she  came 
to  live  with  him  and  take  care  of  his 
temporal  comforts. 

She  is  calm;  she  has  confided  her  son 
to  God,  and  God  will  protect  him;  she 
is  anxious  because  no  news  has  come 
from  him,  but  she  does,  not  complain. 
As  she  does  not  know  how  to  read, 
she  is  ignorant  of  what  is  published  in 
the  papers;  not  being  a  gossiper,  she 
is  ignorant  of  gossip.  She  knows  only 
that  her  son  has  undertaken  a  dangerous 
duty  for  his  country's  sake,  and  she  is 
waiting  for  the  day  when  it  shall  be 
finished  and  he  will  return.  Every 
morning  she  cleans  the  church  and  pres- 
bytery; in  the  afternoons  she  works  in 
the  garden;  toward  evening  she  srJends 
an  hour  before  the  altar. 

Her  garden  is  raked,  swept,  orderly 
and  sweet;  it  is  not  a  war  garden.  Grapes 
ripen  on  the  trellises,  already  white 
under  the  rays  of  the  autumn  sun.  From 
the  walls  of  the  church  peaches  offer 
their  red  fruit — ripening  between  the 
two  leasts  of  Our  I.ady,  as  the  Abbe" 
Reyre  wrote  me  in  that  first  letter. 


Beyond  the  garden  extends  a  broad 
plain  bounded  by  gently  sloping  hills; 
it  is  divided  into  cultivated  fields  and 
soft  green  meadows.  A  little  stream 
meanders  cheerfully  between  two  rows 
of  willows,  whose  leaves  are  always 
whispering  softly  in  the  breeze.  Here 
and  there  dwellings  dot  the  landscape, 
diversifying  it  with  their  red  roofs  and 
the  sombre  groups  of  trees  which  surround 
them.  The  sky  is  bright,  the  air  trans- 
parent. Here  is  a  spot  to  idle  with  a 
good  book,  or  to  sit  and  dream. 

Instead  of  remaining  here  to  enjoy 
himself  in  the  ^beauty  of  his  surroundings 
and  protect  these  charming  things  for 
those  who  dwell  among  them  and  love 
them,  the  Abbe  Reyre  has  gone  to  the 
front.  This  thought  dominated  me  when 
I  ascended  the  pulpit.  I  spoke  about  in 
this  way: 

"My  dear   brethren   of   P ,  I  have 

once  more  been  admiring  your  limpid 
skies  and  the  wonderful  fertility  of  your 
fields.  You  are  privileged  indeed,  even 
in  this  France  of  ours,  so  rich,  so  beau- 
tiful. Rejoice  without  measure  in  the 
fertility  of  your  soil,  but  do  not  forget 
to  thank  God  who  has  given  it  to  you. 
Neither  must  you  forget  that  at  this 
time  our  enemies,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  France,  have  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  us,  with  the  design  of  seiz- 
ing our  habitations  and  appropriating 
our  lands.  To  arrest  and  repulse  them, 
to  protect  our  houses  and  possessions, 
our  soldiers  have  marshalled  themselves 
against  the  foe.  It  is  for  us,  it  is  for 
you  that  they  are  fighting  and  dying;  do 
not  forget  this. 

"In  the  ranks  of  those  protectors  of 
our  soil,  you  will  find  your  Cure",  the 
Alibe  Reyre.  The  day  his  regiment 
was"  sent  to  the  frontier,  his  thoughts 
were  of  you.  He  has  already  fought 
bravely,  a  ball  having  penetrated  his 
left  hand;  he  has  seen  his  blood  shed 
for  you,  and  is  happy  in 
it  for  your  sakes.  Never 
recommendation  is  nipeH 
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among  you  who  are  Frenchmen  will 
understand  me.  But  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  teome  among  you  who 
are  not  Frenchmen,  some  who  declare 
that  the  priests  are  responsible  for  this 
war  which  is  destroying  French  manhood. 
"Well,  to  all  who  make  such  asser- 
tions, if  they  be  men,  I  have  only  one 
word  to  say.  Take  a  gun,  and  go  and 
fight  beside  your  Cur^.  And  if  in  your 
laziness  and  indifference  you  are  incapa- 
ble of  imitating  your  Cure,  hold  your 
tongues!  Hold  your  tongues,  or  very 
certainly  we  shall  have  the  right  to 
say  that  your  best  place  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  frontier;  and,  further- 
more, we  shall  not  hesitate  to  deliver 
you  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
There  are  most  admirable  women  who 
are  willing  to  care  for  our  wounded  in  the 
hospitals  and  even  on  the  battlefields; 
how  is  it  possible  that  there  should  be 
at  P —  -  women  so  lacking  in  conscience 
as  to  pass  their  time  in  slanderous 
gossip?  Then  I  will  turn  to  those  women 
who  repeat  calumnies  which  they  do  not 
believe,  and  I  will  say  to  them:  'Hold 
your  tongues,  for  God  punishes  calum- 
niators.' I  am  afraid  for  those  amongst 
you  who  have  a  husband  or  son  on  the 
firing  line;  every  one  of  these  calum- 
nious speeches  you  launch  forth  is  a 
bullet  which  you  place  in  an  enemy's 
gun, — perhaps  the  bullet  which  will  strike 
down  him  whom  you  love. 

"I  ask  your  pardon  for  not  having 
restrained  myself;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  control  my  indignation  when  at 
the  moment  the  Abbe  Reyre  is  offering 
up  his  life  for  his  parishioners,  those 
parishioners  are  stabbing  him  in  the  back. 
I  like  to  believe  that  the  calumniators 
have  not  measured  the  effect  of  their 
words,  and  that  they  will  restrain  them- 
selves henceforward.  May  God  restore  to 
you  safe  and  sound  both  your  Cur£  and 
your  children!" 

MonsietuNjlegis  assured,  me  that  the 
lesson  woti^Pibe  heeded.  The  people 
of  P —  stubborn,  and  one  must 


speak  loud  when  one  wishes  to  be  heard. 
But  they  have  kind  hearts;  and  W!K-  i 
they  have  realized  the  truth,  never  again 
will  either  wicked  words  or  slanderous 
suggestions  issue  from  their  hearts. 

Monday,  Sept.  j. 

Cardinal  Delia  Chiesa  has  been  elected 
Pope.  Henceforth  my  master,  my  chief,  my 
father,  is  Benedict  XV.  In  every  presby 
tery  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  France,  Benedict  XV.  has 
a  loyal  son.  This  is  why,  particularly, 
the  war  is  in  contradiction  to  Catholic 
ideals;  and  all  wars  between  Christian 
nations  are  fratricidal. 

I  wonder  if  the  new  Pope  will  be  "the 
White  Man,"  of  whom  the  popular 
prophets  are  talking,  who  is  going  to 
bring  us  peace  in  the  month  of  December? 
I  attach  no  importance1  to  these  prophe- 
cies which  they  exploit,  and  which  every 
one  interprets  according  to  his  own  wishes. 
If  they  had  any  significance,  we  ought 
to  tremble  at  the  one  attributed  to  the 
Cure  of  Ars:  "In  1914  there  will  be 
war  in  which  all  the  European  nations 
will  take  part;  Paris- will  be  burned  and 
destroyed.  Here  at  Ars,  near  Lyons,  a 
bloody  battle  will  be  fought,  after  which 
the  enemy  shall  be  repulsed,  and  France 
shall  enter  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
religious  peace." 

Consoling  as  this  prophecy  may  be, 
nevertheless  it  opens  to  us  perspectives 
of  desolation;  and  as  from  day  to  day  it 
appears  to  be  nearer  realization,  I  feel 
more  hopeless  than  I  should  wish  to 
acknowledge.  I  follow  the  outline  of  the 
Marne  on  my  map;  the  invaders  are 
near  Paris,  and  not  far  from  Ars.  How 
dreadful  and  how  maddening  to  feel 
oneself  powerless! 

A  visit  from  Bourdin  diverted  my 
sadness.  My  noisy  parishioner  has 
returned,  discharged  from  scouting  ser- 
vice. He  is  sunburned  and  thin;  mobili- 
zation would  have  been  a  fine  cure  for 
his  obesity.  According  to  what  he  says, 
one  would  almost  believe  he  had  been  in 
battle  and  had  saved  his  country.  At 
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great  length,  and  in  most  technical  terms, 
he  explains  the  duties  confided  to  him. 
He  was  appointed  to  guard  a  perfectly 
straight  road,  over  which  no  one  but 
inoffensive  peasants  ever  pass,  but  which 
might  have  been — according  to  him — 
frequented  by  most  dangerous  spies. 

It  was  Bourdin's  duty  to  stop  them 
and  examine  their  "papers."  When  he 
scented  an  enemy  he  invited  him  to  pause 
and  throw  up  his  hands,  and  you  should 
have  seen  how  quickly  the  fellow  obeyed. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cur^,.  what  a  busi- 
ness! One  has  nothing  to  Asleep  on  but 
straw,  and  one  has  to  find  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  in  a  country  where  they  do  not 
exist.  Ah,  if  I  had  to  live  there  always  I 
should  become  an  imbecile!  Why  did 
they  plant  a  line  of  railway  in  such  a 
forsaken  country?  However,  if  it  is  there, 
it  must  be  protected.  You  may  think  it 
is  easy  to  guard  the  line;  some  one  may 
want  to  use  it,  -and  it  is  ready.  In  day- 
time it  is  not  bad.  But  at  night!  You 
are  there,  gun  in  hand;  you  listen,  but 
hear  nothing;  you  look,  but  see  nothing. 
It  is  as  black  as  the  inside  of  an  oven.  A 
German  might  come  along,  strangle  you, 
and  get  you  out  of  the  way  before  you 
would  have  time  to  draw  your  gun. 
Besides,  you  understand,'  one  is  not 
afraid;  but  one  can  not  help  being 
anxious.  From  constantly  looking,  one 
sees  things  moving;  from  constantly 
listening,  one  hears  things  crackling.  You 
lift  your  gun  to  put  it  in  place;  a  terrible 
sound  is  heard  approaching;  you  see  two 
great  eyes  growing  large  and  blinding  you 
as  they  advance:  it  is  a  train.  You  hardly 
have  time  to  get  out  of  the  way :  the  train 
rushes  by  in  a  rage,  the  smoke  half  stifling 
you;  when  it  is  gone  you  take  a  step 
forward,  as  though  in  spite  of  yourself  to 
follow  it.  It  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
service,  that  coining  and  going,  that  noise 
and  smoke  of  the  train." 

"And  the  Germans,  all  that  time?" 

"There  were  none  there.  Nothing  but 
the  wind  in  the  trees.  But  the  train,  that 
is  some  one;  the  sight  of  it  gives  you 


courage,  and  you  begin  to  hum  a  tune. 
Then  your  comrade  comes  to  relieve 
you,  and  you  go  and  throw  yourself  on 
the  straw." 

In  this  manner  Bourdin  discoursed  a 
long  time  on  his  campaign.  I  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  him,  not  wishing  to  miss  the 
hour  of  prayer.  But  he  lingered  at  the 
door;  and  when  the  bells  had  finished 
ringing,  Bourdin  was  saying:  "Imagine 
it  to  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Cure".  This 
service  is  more  complicated  than  it  would 
appear."  Bourdin  is  a  hero.  He  has 
conscientiously  guarded  the  roads.  He 
would  fight  the  Germans  as  well  as  he 
has  fought  shadows. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  8. 

This  evening  I  was  at  table,  eating 
peaches  from  the  Abbe"  Reyre's  garden, 
when  the  Mayor  came  in,  grave  but 
cheerful.  He  handed  me  a  paper — an 
official  dispatch.  Before  reading  it  I 
knew  it  announced  victory;  the  second 
feast  of  Our  Lady  could  not  pass  without 
a  victory.  This  time  it  is  complete. 
General  Joffre,  who  never  boasts,  says  so 
clearly.  He  has  fought  the  Prussians  all 
along  the  .front  and  pursued  them  in 
their  retreat.  I  could  have  embraced 
Monsieur  Gardais.  He  was  moved  himself; 
•  his  voice  trembled,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  shook  my  hand 
warmly,  all  the  more  because  of  the  former 
misunderstanding  which  divided  us.  The 
brotherhood  of  Frenchmen  now  invites  us; 
our  hearts  beat  in  unison. 

How  did  it  happen,  I  asked  myself 
after  he  had  gone, — how  did  it  happen 
that,  after  having  advanced  as  far  as 
Chantilly,  the  Germans  did  not  enter 
Paris?  How  did  it  happen  that  they  were 
diverted  from  their  original  plan  to  turn 
and  give  battle  on  the  Marne?  Most 
assuredly  our  officers  invited  them  to  come 
and  fight  on  the  ground  where  they  were 
ready  and  waiting.  But  that  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient explanation.  A  victorious  army  is 
mistress  of  its  route;  and  when  it  suddenly 
turns  and  retraces  the  road  it  has  followed 
to  success,  it  looks  as  though  some  sort  of 
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revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  its  leaders.  Can  it  be  that  there  was 
trouble  between  the  Kaiser  and  his  General 
von  Kluck?  Or  is  it  the  dear  St.  Genevieve 
who  has  arrested  the  steps  of  this  new 
Attila  ?  Or  Joan  of  Arc,  angry  at  the  viola- 
tion of  Compiegne  and  Rheims?  Or  Our 
Lady,  who  interposed  to  drive  them  from 
the  land  where  her  sanctuaries  flourish? 
All  these  supernatural  powers  have  united 
their  efforts ;  they  have  filled  the  battalions 
of  the  enemy  with  fear,  and  renewed  the 
courage  of  the  children  of  France. 

I  await  the  strategic  explanations  of 
our  victory  and  shall  receive  them  with 
respect;  but  I  have  a  right  to  attribute 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
to  supernatural  intervention.  The  best 
military  critics  admit  there  is  an  element 
of  mystery  in  every  victory,  it  is  the 
element  of  God.  The  isth  of  August  and 
the  8th  of  September  will  be  for  us  here- 
after great  historic  dates;  they  are  also 
great  religious  dates;  I  rejoice  at  the 
coincidence. 

In  the  church  I  said: 

"We  will  recite  the  Rosary  this  evening 
in  thanksgiving  to  Our  Lady  for  the  grand 
victory  which  has  just  been  announced  to 
us."  At  every  "Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace," 
from  the  lips  of  the  little  girl  who  recited 
the  beads,  I  could  hear  the  responses  full 
of  exalted  emotion,  and  fancied  I  could 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac,  sharp  and  triumphant.  There 
was  such  a  general  atmosphere  of  rejoicing, 
that  I  thought  it  well  to  intone  the  Te  Deum 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  while  it  was 
still  exposed.  What  a  volume  of  sound 
from  the  crowd!  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
The  Mayor  sang,  the  schoolmaster  sang, 
Lavit  sang :  "  Te  Deum  laudamus,  te 
Dominum  confitemur."  They  praised  God, 
they  proclaimed  God!  Is  it  not  a  second 
miracle?  These  men  who  believed  them- 
selves infidels,  denied  their  sentiments;  a 
great  fear  and  a  great  joy  has  bowed  them 
before  Almighty  God. 

This  is   the  real   France,    inconsistent, 
mocking,  sceptical,  anarchic  when  things 


are  going  well;  solid,  grave,  faithful, 
disciplined  by  danger.  That  is  why  she 
is  firm  and  disconcerting  to  those  who 
believe  her  end  is  at  hand.  My  parish  has 
been  proven,  and  now  I  know  its  worth. 
It  came  to  the  church  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  comes  there  again  this  evening  to 
proclaim  its  joy. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  came  in  after 
Benediction.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
still  in .  the  garden,  chatting.  The  night 
was  the  most  calm  and  beautiful  of  this 
capricious  summer.  The  Marquis  had 
never  doubted  the  victory, — at  least  so 
he  says;  he  has  forgotten  all  the  suffering 
of  the  past  few  days.  He  rejoices  in  this 
triumph,  he  says,  because  it  has  the  French 
"chic";  "it  is  not  a  victory  according  to 
the  usual  order  of  things;  it  is  not  a 
victory  of  might  and  numbers.  No,  it 
is  a  spiritual  victory;  they  let  the  enemy 
amuse  himself.  They  allow  him  to  believe 
he  was  triumphant;  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  puts  himself  in  step  to  enter  Paris, 
one  beautiful  morning,  at  dawn,  down 
yonder  in  the  fields,  they  overthrew  him, 
rushed  him  into  the  river;  pursuing  him 
with  a  bayonet,  with  the  train  of  fire, 
over  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Ha! 
That  is  what  we  may  call  a  French  vic- 
tory— a  sister  of  Bouvines,  of  Rocroy,  of 
Austerlitz, — a  victory  par  excellence,  of 
which  everyone  will  talk,  of  which  we  will 
read  in  history!  Be  sure,  Monsieur  le 
•Cure,  that  my  little  Guy  was  there  and 
put  flowers  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
and  was  so  rejoiced  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  any  day  that  he  had  reached 
the  Rhine.  And  his  brothers,  also,  I  will 
wager  they  have  done  their  duty.  Ah!  It 
is  a  fine  thing  in  times  like  these  to  have 
four  boys  fighting  for  their  country!" 

Suddenly  he  ceased  speaking;  then  I 
heard  him  murmur  in  an  undertone:  "Even 
if  they  should  have  fallen,  it  would  be 
hard, — but  even  still  more  glorious." 

I  went  with  the  Marqujs  as  far  as  the 
path  which  ascends  to  the  chateau.  We 
were  silent.  I  looked  up  at  the  stars. 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  suddenly  asked: 
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"What  are  you  looking  at,  Monsieur 
le  Cure'?" 

"I  am  watching  the  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear;  it  is  the  chariot  of  souls,  you  know; 
the  chargers  seem  more  brilliant  than 
usual  to-night." 

"That  is  true.  The  sacred  chariot  has 
never  had  such  a  cargo  of  beautiful  souls." 

(To  be  continued.) 


St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 


Miserere  Nobis! 

BV    L.   E.  O. 

fiT"HE  shouts  of  a  world  in  warfare. 

The  cries  of  a  world  in  pain; 
The  ruined  homes  in  field  and  town, 

Where  men  of  our  best  have  died  in  vain; 

Over  the  rivers  of  blood  and  of  tears 
The  Lord  of  the  World  looks  down. 

Where  the  peace  of  night  is  broken 

By  hurtling  bombs  of  flame; 
Where  Heaven  awards  the  hero's  crown 

To  the  dying  who  die  unknown  to  fame; 

Over  the  trenches  of  travail  and  woe, 
The  Lord  of  Love  looks  .down. 

Where  the  ocean  depths  are  furrowed 

By  death  on  unseen  wings, 
Where  men  and  ships  of  high  renown 

In  fragments  'round  it  flings; 

Over  their  lonesome  and  deep-buried  graves 
The  Lord  of  the  Sea  looks  down. 

Where  the  dying  stretch  on  sleepless  beds, 
And  the  dead  on  crimsoned  snow, 

Huddled  in  oozing  blood  to  drown, 

'Neath  the  guns  they  served  the  men  lie  low; 
Over  the  pitiful  heads  of  the  slain 

The  Lord  of  Life  looks  down. 

Till  the  world  is  drenched  with  sorrow, 

Because  of  its  lust  and  pride, 
Each  stream  with  blood  shall  turn  red-brown 

Ere  the  flail  be  laid  aside; 

Over  the  torrents  of  world-wide  sin 
The  Lord  of   Wrath  looks  down. 

In   His  mighty  band   He  grasps  the  fan 

To  purge  earth's  reeking  floor, 
Till  men  shall  pray  with  streaming  eyes 
And  kiss  God's  feet  once  more. 

Over  the  floodtide  of  penance  and  pain 
The  Prince  of  Peace  shall  rise. 


BV    FATHER    CUTHBERT,    O.   S.   F.  C. 

MONGST  the  many  heroic  figures 
who  stand  in  the  dawn  of  the 
Mediaeval  Renaissance,  none  per- 
haps more  winsomely  and  yet  forcefully 
represents  the  essential  spirit  of  the  time, 
exalted  by  religious  faith,  than  does  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  romance  was  in  his  veins. 
Had  not  the  call  of  God  drawn  him  to  the 
cloister,  he  might  well  have  found  his  joy 
of  life  in  the  clash  of  arms,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  tourney;  and  assuredly  as  he 
went  about  the  serious  tasks  of  life '  he 
would  have  caught  up  the  refrains  of 
trouvere  or  troubadour,  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether joyfully  but  wistfully,  as  one  yet 
uncertain  of  himself  and  the  light  which 
attracts  him.  He  never  quite  trusted  the 
new  spirit  which  was  moving  the  world  of 
his  time  and  stirring  it  with  a  sense  of 
rebirth,  as  the  earth  is  moved  in  the  first 
days  of  spring.  He  was  suspicious  of 
novelties  of  opinion  which  rushed  in  and 
shattered  'the  old  traditional  ways  of 
thought  and  life.  Like  many  another  man 
who  is  destined  to  be  himself  a  harbinger 
of  a  new  day,  Bernard  was  conscious  of 
himself  chiefly  as  an  upholder  of  the  things 
that  are  and  have  been.  Little  did  he  think, 
when  he  sought  shelter  in  the  cloister  of 
Citeaux,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
prophets  of  that  religious  revival  which 
was  to  produce  so  much  that  was  new  in 
the  visible  life  of  the  Church.  Neverthe- 
less, though  perhaps  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge it,  when  he  went  to  Citeaux  he  was 
seeking  an  environment  wherein  his  soul 
might  be  at  liberty  to  realize  its  dream; 
and  it  was  a  dream  not  altogether  alien 
to  'that  which  inspired  the  trouvere  and 
troubadour  as  they  voiced  the  Mediaeval 
awakening  to  the  mystery  of  human  life. 
It  was  a  time  when  men  were  beginning 
to  feel  themselves  men,  and  not  mere 
chattels  of  law  and  circumstance.  The 
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revolt  against  the  old  conventions  was 
marred  by  much  free-thinking  and  free- 
loving,  by  a  flouting  of  the  moral  law  and 
a  loosening  of  the  habit  of  faith.  Still  it 
had  this  good  in  it,  that  men  began  to 
realize  more  keenly  that  man  himself  is 
the  centre  of  his  world,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  joy  or  sorrow;  and  from  that 
realization  sprang  all  that  was  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  later  Mediaeval  life, 
with  its  splendor  of  sanctity  and  its 
shadow  of  vice.  Bernard  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  aberrations  into  which  this 
new  spirit  was  leading  not  a  few;  and,  in 
his  zeal  for  God's  law  and  the  Catholic 
Faith,  he  set  his  face  against  them;  warn- 
ing and  reproaching  with  a  bold  fearless- 
ness. Yet  he,  too,  was  smitten  with  this 
same  worship  of  the  mystery  of  human 
life;  he,  too,  in  his  mental  vision,  looked 
out  on  a  world  in  which  man  himself  is  the 
chief  glory,  though  already  he  was  bending 
in  adoration  before  the  God-Man,  and 
searching  in  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Our 
Lord  for  the  law  and  glory  of  his  own 
manhood.  Later  on  he  was  to  be  the 
great  singer  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  of 
Christ,  and  of  that  spiritual  humanity 
which  is  "the  spouse"  of  Christ.  But 
first  he  had  to  learn  the  lesson  he  was  to 
sing,  and  he  learned  it  in  the  cloister. 

He  chose  Citeaux  because  of  the  poverty 
and  severity  of  its  life;  and  also  because 
of  the  simple  fervor  of  the  newborn 
community.  The  Cistercian  Order,  then 
in  its  infancy,  was  itself  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  simplicity  as  against  an  excessive 
externalism  which  was  creeping  into  the 
monastic  state;  and  as  such  it  appealed 
to  men  who,  like  Bernard,  had  the  mystic 
temperament  which  looks  to  the  inner 
life  of  man  rather  than  to  the  external, 
and  finds  its  joy  in  the  unfolding  of  life's 
mystery.  And  with  Bernard,  as  with  the 
poets  and  mystics  of  his  time,  it  was  the 
mystery  of  his  own  manhood  which  held 
his  soul.  He  would,  above  all  else,  be  a 
man, — a  man  of  Christ  and  not  of  the 
world;  and  at  Citeaux  he  would  find  that 
hardiness  and  courage  which,  in  the 


romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  first 
condition  of  the  ideal  manhood.  He  found 
it,  in  very  truth,  in  the  struggle  of  his 
native  delicacy  of  constitution  with  the 
physical  hardships  which  met  him  there. 
At  first  his  inability  to  do  his  share  of 
manual  labor  and  to  observe  the  strict 
fasts  nearly  discouraged  him.  But  with 
the  difficulty  his  spirit  rose;  and,  doing 
what  he  could,  he  attained  to  a  hardiness 
and  boldness  of  spirit  which  physical 
weakness  could  never  quench. 

The  main  thing  about  him  was  that,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  he  was  all  alive. 
He  never  missed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
what  he  might  do;  he  was  keen  to  live  to 
the  full  in  every  moment  of  the  day.  And 
with  his  moral  keenness  went  an  alert 
mental  outlook,  searching  the  world  which 
came  before  him,  to  detect  its  falsity  or 
truth.  That  was  his  natural  genius;  but 
it  was  a  genius  stimulated  by  his  religious 
sense  that  the  world  was  Christ's,  and 
therefore  the  concern  of  the  soldier  of 
Christ.  For  as,  later  on,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  clothed  his  vision  of  the  ideal  man 
in  the  figure  of  a  Knight  of  God,  so  did 
Bernard  in  his  cloister  think  of  himself  as 
"Christ's  man,"  to  do  and  to  live  by  the 
will  of  his  Divine  Lord  as  the  immediate 
law  of  his  life.  So  when  the  call  came  to 
him  to  go  forth  from  his  cloister  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Church  or  arouse  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  people",  his  going 
forth  meant  no  break  in  the  mental  habit 
of  his  life.  "Is  not  a  monk  a  soldier  of 
Christ?"  he  retorted  to  one  who  mocked, 
saying  a  monk  should  abide  in  his 
enclosure. 

In  his  loyalty  to  his  ideal  of  himself  as 
Christ's  man,  Bernard  became  the  most 
forceful  personality  of  his  day.  The 
Church — Christ's  work — became  to  him 
his  constant  solicitude,  whether  it  might 
be  for  the  combating  of  the  new  ration- 
alism which  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
Faith,  or  for  the  purifying  of  the  clerical 
order;  for  the  healing  of  schism  and  the 
reconciling  of  parties  at  feud,  or  for  the 
regaining  by  Christendom  of  the  holy 
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places  sanctified  by   Our   Lord's  dwelling 
in  them  while  on  earth. 

And  yet  it  was  as  the  teacher,  giving 
utterance  to  the  new  awakening  devotion 
to  Our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity,  that 
Bernard  was  best  remembered  in  after 
days.  Into  that  devotion  he  poured  all 
the  longing  for  human  excellence  and  the 
wonderment  at  the  mystery  of  human 
life,  which  the  secular  romance  singers 
uttered  in  their  tales  of  adventure  and 
their  songs  of  love.  St.  Bernard,  athirst  as 
they  were  to  know  and  experience  the 
emotion  of  human  life,  sought  it  in  the 
worship  and  delight  and  sorrow  not  of  an 
earthly  passion  but  of  his  soul's  adora- 
tion of  the  God-Man.  There,  in  the 
Sacred  Humanity  of  Our  Lord,  he  looked 
upon  his  ideal  of  manhood ;  there  he  found 
the  desirable  object  of  his  worship  and 
devotion. 

More  and  more  the  beauty  of  Our  Lord, 
revealing  in  human  form  the  divine   love 
and    pity    for   the    world,    took    hold    of 
Bernard's  heart  and  became  the  theme  of 
his  most  inspiring  discourse;    and  as  he 
pondered  upon  his  vision  of  beauty,  his 
own    character    softened    and    broadened 
with  a  widening,    tender    charity.    Natu- 
rally of   an   affectionate,  impulsive  dispo- 
sition,   he    had,    on    becoming    a    monk, 
constrained  himself    into   a  rigid   discipli- 
narian, showing  little  pity  to  himself,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  too  little  sympathy 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others.  The  hardiness 
of    life    which    he    regarded    as    the    first 
quality  of  the  religious  man,  was  in  danger 
of  overshadowing  the  more  winning  traits 
of  the  Christian  character.    That  danger 
he  came  to  recognize  as  the  worship  of 
Our    Lord's    Sacred     Humanity    entered 
more  deeply  into  his  soul.     He  was  still 
the    hardy    soldier    of    Christ,    fearlessly 
outspoken  when  wrong  was  to  be  remedied 
or  error  rebuked.     But   his   native   affec- 
tionateness    and     amiability     now     again 
showed  itself  as  though  the  heart  of  the 
man  had  been  set  free. 

I  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  singer  of 
the    new    devotion    to    the    Humanity    of 


Christ.  He  did  not  indeed  cast  his  words 
into  verse;  but,  though  lacking  the  form 
of  poetry,  many  of  his  sermons  on  his 
favorite  theme  are  veritable  prose-poems. 
No  minstrel's  song  uttered  more  passion- 
ately and  finely  the  heart's  emotions,  than 
did  Bernard  when  he  preached  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacred  Humanity.  In 
after-time  these  sermons  were  the  mine 
whence  poets  drew  forth  the  inspired 
utterance  which  they  shaped  into  verse, 
not  untruly  attributing  their  work  to  the 
saint.  So  it  is  we  have  the  Jesu,  dulcis 
menwria,  known  as  St.  Bernard's  hymn; 
so  again  that  wonderful  gem  of  Middle- 
English  poetry,  St.  Bernard's  Lamentation, 
setting  forth  the  sorrow  of  Our  Lady  as 
she  stood  by  the  Cross.  St.  Bernard  did 
not  write  these  songs,  yet  it  was  he  who 
put  the  words  on  the  singers'  lips.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  as  the  prophet  of  Medi- 
aeval devotion  to  the  Sacred  Humanity 
that  St.  Bernard  of  -Clairvaux  is  best 
remembered. 


A  Visit  to  a  Chinese  Leper  Settlement. 


BY    NEIL    BOVTON,    S.  J. 

'HE  view  of  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
Kowloon  Canton  R.  R.  was  shut  off 
as  the  sampan  stood  well  into  this 
bend  of  the  East  River — water  as  yellow 
as  the  lower  Mississippi's, — and  our  last 
link  with  the  healthy  world  seemed  to 
snap.  We  looked  curiously  at  our  Chinese 
boatmen;  and  Pere,  interpreting  our 
glance,  nodded,  saying:  "Yes,  both  are." 
And  there  came  over  us  that  aversion  for 
the  dread  leprosy  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  save  those  unconscious  heroes, 
the  Damiens.  Such  a  one  was  the  quick 
little  French  missionary,  in  white  sun 
helmet  and  clinging  black  soutane,  who 
sat  across  the  low  cabin, — Pere  G.  Des- 
wazieres,  of  the  Leper  Settlement  of  Shek 
Lung,  China,  and  our  host  for  the  night. 
Ahead  were  two  low  islands  with  similar 
buildings,  red  and  gray;  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  ebbed  between.  This 
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was  Shek  Lung,  or,  in  English,  "Stone 
Dragon."  To  the  right  lay  "Sisters  Island," 
with  its  two-storied  red  brick  convent, 
veranda-encircled,  and  the  line  of  low 
gray  buildings,  half  hidden  back  of  the 
green  stalks  of  the  banana,— -the  homes  of 
twice  a  hundred  leper  women  and  children. 
There  came  off  to  the  sampan  the  familiar 
odor  of  lilac,  and  the  shy  heads  of  women 
and  children  peeped  at  us  from  the  shelter 
of  the  shrubbery;  while  a  rich  brown 
puppy  on  the  bank  barked  himself  hys- 
terical. We  understood  when  Pere  told 
us  the  last  visitors  had  come  to  this 
leper  settlement  of  Southern  China  eight 
months  ago. 

Our  lepers  sculled  the  "Maris  Stella" 
(such  was  the  name  printed  in  large 
Chinese  characters  on  the  side  of  the 
sampan)  across  the  placid  evening  stream 
to  the  larger  island,  where,  most  strategic- 
ally placed,  stands  a  red  Roman-looking 
watch-tower,  looped  for  business.  We 
learned  with  increasing  interest  that  now 
the  Chinese  Government  sends  a  squad 
every  night  to  guard  this  leper  colony, 
that  has  been  five  times  robbed  by  the 
pirates  of  the  neighboring  waters. 

The  sampan  grounded  her  nose  in  the 
wet  sand,  and  the  boatmen  leaped  over- 
board and  held  her  there.  Pere  said  to 
leave  the  bag  and  one  of  the  lepers  would 
bring  it  up;  but,  for  several  reasons  that 
all  merged  into  one,  we  preferred  to  carry 
it  ourselves. 

A  Frenchy  flower  garden — purples  and 
yellows  and  lively  reds — grew  luxuriantly 
before  the  steps  of  the  red  brick  residence ; 
and  near  by  were  grouped  the  boy  lepers, 
waiting  to  welcome  '  their  Father '  back 
from  rebellious  Canton.  "Father  and  the 
boys"  shuttlecocked  Cantonese.  Then 
came  a  chorus  of  "Tin  'tchu  poyao!" 
(the  Celestial  equivalent  for  honest  "God 
bless  you!");  '  and  we  responded,  "Tin 
'tchu  poyao!"  and  followed  Pere  up  the 
stone  steps  to  be  introduced,  in  our  only 
common  language,  Latin,  to  the  native 
assistant,  Father  Anthony  Chow. 

There  is  hardly  a  twilight  in  the  tropics, 


and  it  was  warm  night  when  we  sat  down 
to  the  simple  supper.  Pere  appeared  a 
Holy  Father  in  cool  white;  while  we,  in 
clerical  black,  thought  black  thoughts  of 
American  clothes;  for  the  heat  lay  like  a 
heavy  blanket.  We  listened  more  than  we 
ate  while  this  other  Damien  spoke  of  his 
part  of  "The  Field  Afar."  It  was  "my 
lepers,"  oftener  "my  dear  lepers,"  or  "my 
children."  He  told  us  the  struggles, 
disappointments,  and  indifference  that  the 
American  founder  of  this  settlement,  the 
kindly-faced  Father  Conrardy,  had  suc- 
cessfully endured.  Then  the  Bishop  called 
Pere  from  missionary  work  in  Canton 
and  sent  him  to  assist  the  little,  gray- 
bearded  founder.  Two  years  ago  Pere 
buried  his  predecessor,  and  at  thirty-three 
found  himself  king  and  doctor  and  father 
to  these  the  outcasts  of  outcasts,  who 
look  to  him  for  everything,  from  the  rice 
for  their  bodies  to  the  Bread  of  their 
souls. 

Without  rose  the  high  chanting  singsong 
of  boys'  voices  repeating  aloud  their 
lessons,  as  is  the  custom  of  schoolboys 
throughout  the  Celestial  Kingdom;  and 
it  was  explained  that  a  leper,  cnce  a 
master,  teaches  the  forty  odd  boys  to 
read.  Unthinkingly  we  asked:  "And  not 
to  write?"  Pere  smiled,  and,  tugging  his 
heavy  brown  mustache,  said:  "What 
is  the  use?  They  have  it."  Then 
he  smilingly  told  the  tale  of"  the  big- 
hearted  lady  who  had  sent  a  bicycle  "to 
the  little  leper  boys,"  and  how  alas! 
it  lay  idle.  We  understood  why  when 
we  toured  the  huts  in  the  broad  daylight 
and  saw  the  rusting  fingers  and  toes. 

Pere  dropped  into  anecdotes  of  his 
"dear  leper  boys,"  and  the  most  touching 
of  all  was  this: 

"I  was  born  in  France,  within  that 
distance  of  the  Belgium  border."  (He 
pointed  through  the  long  door-windows  to 
the  opposite  bank,  black  under  the  big 
stars.)  "And,  like  all  of  us  of  the  Missions 
Etrangeres,  on  the  day  of  my  ordination 
I  was  told  my  vineyard.  So  I  came  out 
here. 
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"Before  the  terrible  war  broke  out,  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  old  father  and 
mother.  But  that  is  over  two  years  ago, 
and  no  line  has  come  since.  Every 
morning,  when  I  held  le  bon  Dieu,  I  asked 
Him  to  watch  them;  but,  naturally,  I 
worried  much.  My  little  children  noticed 
the  clouds  on  my  brow;  I  tried  to  hide 
my  fears,  but  they  are  quick ;  they  guessed, 
and  asked  me  why.  When  I  told  them 
my  parents  were  where  there  was  awful 
fighting,  their  eyes  filled,  and  they  spoke 
apart.  Then  one  little  fellow  came  to 
me,  saying:  'My  Father,  vtell  grandpa  and 
grandma'  (for  so  they  call  my  parents) 
'to  come  out  here  quickly,  and  we  will 
eat  only  half  our  rice,  and  give  the  rest 
to  them.  They  may  make  their  bed  in 
our  house  too.  Write  them  to  come  soon, 
and  then  our  Father  will  smile  again.'  Ah, 
they  have  good  hearts — my  dear  lepers!" 

The  high  singsong  had  ceased.  Now  it 
began  again,  alternating. 

"Night  prayers.  Those  are  'Hail 
Marys.'"  Pere  repeated  the  Angel's 
Salutation  in  the  boys'  Cantonese;  but 
no  syllable  that  he  uttered  resembled 
any  "Hail  Mary"  of  our  recollection. 

"Pere,"  we  began  at  an  opportune 
pause,  after  we  had  heard  much  of  the 
deadly  certain  wear  away  of  this  horror 
of  a  disease, — •"  Pere,  aren't  you  afraid 
of  contracting  it?  You  move  daily  in 
leprosy's  atmosphere." 

We  sat  silent  watching  him,  the  only 
noise  the  miaw  of  a  begging  tabby  at 
our  ankle. 

"Naturally,  I  do  not  like  it.  Who  does 
care  to  live  in  a  corpse  that  should  be 
decently  interred?  But  if  He  chooses  to 
send  it —  '  He  paused;  there  sprang  into 
his  eyes  a  light  such  as  lights  only  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  serve  the  Master 
with  their  whole  heart  and  their  whole 
soul;  and  he  finished  simply:  "I  accept." 
Then  he  rose,  laughing,  from  the  table, 
and  added:  "It  means  so  much  shorter 
a  purgatory." 

At  Shek  Lung  they  keep  the  hours  of 
the  hens,  so  we  took  our  "good-night" 


candles.  A  distant  relative  of  a  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  flickering  light  in 
our  hands  showed  a  white-walled  room, 
plain  unto  the  Biblical  injunction.  In 
one  corner  danced  the  shadows  of  a  new 
phonograph,  that  we  recognized  as  Pere's 
Easter  surprise  for  "the  dear  lepers." 
But  what  interested  us  more  were  the 
two  Chinese  beds.  These  being  decided 
novelties,  we  investigated.  Two  wooden 
horses  supported  a  board,  atop  of  which 
were  several  thicknesses  of  matting  and 
a  Pullman-sized  pillow.  Turned  neatly 
back  was  a  red  comforter,  linen  lined; 
and,  over  all,  the  highly  necessary  mos- 
quito netting. 

Queer  noises — high,  yet  soft — came  from 
over  the  edge  of  the  veranda.  A  tiptoed 
trip  through  the  folding  doors  and  across 
the  cement  trailed  them  to  their  source. 
The  new  moon,  a  new  dollar  in  the  heavens, 
cut  the  Frenchy  garden  in  sharp  black  and 
white.  There,  in  his  "Palm  Beach  suit" 
uniform,  a  gleaming  gunbarrel  and  bayonet 
aslant  his  shoulder,  paced  a  Chinese 
soldier. 

\ 

The  Celestial  "rag"  ceased  like  summer 
lightning  when  the  sentry-soloist  dis- 
covered he  had  an  appreciative  audience ; 
and  he  paced  away — this  soldier  guarding 
lepers  from  pirates, — leaving  the  full  light 
and  the  great  silence  of  a  Chinese  night. 
And  there  came  over  us,  as  tangible  as 
running  into  a  fog,  the  feeling  that  China 
and  "The  States"  were  equally  lost  some- 
where across  the  warm  heavens  and  we 
had  landed  on  another  star. 

Before  us  was  the  gleam  of  one.  weak 
lantern,  and  the  big  black  splashes — the 
shadows  of  the  banana  trees  against  the 
gleaming  white  huts  of  the  four  hundred 
sleeping  men  and  boys.  Tropically  beau- 
tiful would  have  been  this  star  did  we  not 
know  that  there  lurked  here,  in  the  flesh 
of  these  sleepers,  .a  poison  more  certain 
than  any  cobra's.  And  these,  in  whom  the 
master-poison  crept,  were  the  pariahs  to 
whom  Pere  Deswaziercs  and  the  kindly 
nuns  across  the  river  had  brought  comfort 
and  peace  and  hope. 
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We  turned  the  corner  of  the  veranda 
and  looked  on  the  polished  silver  of  East 
River,  now  flood  high;  and  beyond  to 
the  indistinct  black  and  white  jumble  of 
Sisters  Island.  There  in  the  upper  window 
of  the  convent,  like  a  distant  lighthouse 
beam  across  the  waters,  was  another 
sentry — the  little  red  light  that  glows  the 
day  round  before  the  home  of  Him  who 
is  the  Strength  and  also  the  Rewarder 
beyond  measure  of  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  His  lowliest  and  most  neglected. 
And,  knowing  we  had  surprised  a  secret — 
the  secret  that  gives  the  life  to  the  lives 
of  the  Damiens, — we  sought  our  Chinese 
beds. 

In  the  gray  of  the  dawn  we  were  sam- 
paned  across  the  river  with  Pere;  our 
boatwoman,  a  Chinese,  who  might  have 
been  a  piratess,  and  very  likely  was. 
In  a  chapel  as  humble  as  Nazareth,  Pere 
said  Mass.  At  one  side  knelt  the  six 
Canadian  nuns  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, dressed  in  their  blue  and  white 
habit,  that  gives  each  a  resemblance  to 
Our  Lady  as  Bernadette  saw  her.  Outside 
the  rails,  on  low  benches,  were  the  women 
and  children.  All  through  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  these  pious  lepers  kept  up  the 
singsong  of  their  devotions.  We  judged 
from  the  pauses  and  the  similarity  of  the 
responses  that  they  were  saying  the 
Rosary  in  Cantonese. 

But  what  distracted  us  more  than  this 
unintelligible  chant  was  the  sight  of  the 
score  of  baby  lepers  —  three,  four,  and 
five, — who  each  had  a  toy  kneeling  bench 
directly  in  front  of  the  sanctuary.  At 
first  they  knelt  up  pious  as  tiny  yellow- 
saints, — wee,  wasting  fingers  clasping  the 
columns  of  the  altar  rail.  But  some 
proved  they  were  earthly  when  they 
relaxed  and  began  to  use  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  benches  as  building  blocks. 
A  horrified  little  girl  slipped  out  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  playful  baby  lepers 
became  stiffly  devout  again — for  about 
five  minutes. 

Later,  the  little  Reverend  Mother, 
under  the  big  white  sun  helmet,  took  us 


through  the  huts,  and  we  saw  leprosy. 
She  told  edifying  incidents  of  patient 
suffering,  and  the  consolation  and  strength 
these  afflicted  ones  have  in  the  thought 
ihat,  a  little  while,  and  they  will  no  longer 
be  lepers,  but  clean  of  skin  "like  Mother 
Mary  and  the  fair  saints";  also  how  the 
pagans  (nearly  all)  ask  for  baptism  before 
the  summons,  and  the  visible  peace  this 
sacrament  brings  to  them. 

All  the  time  we  were  going  through  the 
buildings,  a  fringe  of  "Sisters'  dolls" 
(so  Pere  calls  the  leper  babies)  kept 
toddling  after  us;  and  these  pyjamad 
little  ones  would  lisp,  "Tin  'tchu  poyao!" 
on  every  occasion.  The  rich  brown 
puppy,  "Tloup,"  with  the  most  worried 
expression,  followed  also,  but  at  a  respect-, 
ful  distance. 

Reverend  Mother  finished  up  at  the 
small  chapel,  where  everything,  from  the 
tiniest  of  organettes  and  the  red  glowing 
light  of  the  Sacred  Heart  statue,  was  spot- 
less, as  becomes  a  throne  room.  Then  our 
lady  pirate  was  waiting  in  her  sampan, 
and  we  recrossed  the  East  River. 

Here  Pere  turned  guide  and  we  darkened 
many  huts.  We  viewed  the  most  abhorred 
of  diseases  "close  up,"  as  they  say  of 
movies, — boys,  with  just  the  first  faint 
flush  on  the  cheek,  the  dawn  of  the  disease 
(and  we  had  to  take  Pere's  word  that  they 
were  doomed) — and  then  the  objects  that 
had  been  men:  fingers  and  toes  already 
buried,  stumps  of  limbs,  red-lipped  sores. 
Ah,  we  quickly  sought  the  clean,  sunlit 
air,  and  breathed  deep,  thanking  God  for 
it!  We  thought  we  had  seen  leprosy  on 
the  other  island,  but  now  we  knew  how 
merciful  Reverend  Mother  had  chosen  her 
stops. 

From  these  "chambers  of  horrors"  and 
their  living  dead  we  stopped  at  the  store, 
where  a  leper  storekeeper  sold  little 
necessities  and  luxuries,  and  also  —  the 
mockery  of  it! — Chinese  cures  for  leprosy. 
Beyond  this  all-leper  shop  were  fields  and 
rice  paddies,  where  the  men  grow  vege- 
tables and  raise  poultry.  Pere  buys  all, 
and  thus  comes  the  money  with  which 
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to  purchase  goods  at  their  store.  We 
stopped  to  speak  a  few  words  with  an 
old  Chinaman  who  once  lived  in  San 
Francisco,  and  had  not  completely  for- 
gotten the  "pidgin"  English  he  had  picked 
up  in  those  days. 

Then  Pere  led  into  the  boys'  dormitory 
and  study  hall,  and  the  singsong  of  lessons 
gave  way  to  "  Tin  'tchu  poyao!"  and  a 
bashful  silence.  We  noticed  the  barefoot 
boys  in  blue  or  white  pyjamas  (their  day 
clothes);  some  attractive,  only  the  tell- 
tale red  in  the  cheek;  and  others,  farther 
along,  hideous  beyond  mere  homeliness. 
The  intelligent  face  of  one  lad  we  will 
hardly  forget;  for  there  was  written, 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun,  the  tragedy  of 
one  on  the  verge  of  life  who  realized  he 
was  caught  in  the  bulldog  grip  of  leprosy. 
And  yet  these  little  chaps,  who  already 
know  something  of  the  grave,  have  not 
lost  the  boy  heart,  as  is  testified  by  the 
collections  of  trinkets — stones,  strings,  and 
an  occasional  picture  cut  from  some 
magazine  published  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  "Jim"  Jeffries  and  "Jack" 
Johnson  were  two  of  the  treasures  tacked 
to  the  wall  above  one  cot;  and  we 
regretted  deeply  we  did  not  have  Mr. 
Willard's  photo  handy,  to  bring  this 
young  leper-sport's  heroes-  up  to  date. 

But  we  had  seen  Shek  Lung,  where,  in 
b,.ite  of  the  Great  War  that  has  paralyzed 
the  major  support  which  France  and  Bel- 
gium used  to  send,  Love  rules  and  Con- 
tentment serves  in  dire  poverty.  Later, 
seated  in  the  compartment  of  the  Hong 
Kong  train,  and  back  to  the  healthy  earth, 
there  slipped  by  walled  villages,  children 
and  gray  bullocks  in  the  foreground;  count- 
less rice  paddies,  with  brown  natives 
ujider  broad  bamboo  hats;  olive  and  litchi 
trees;  and  on  every  other  hill  the  low- 
buriccl,  white  tombs  of  ancestors.  But 
strange  as  these  scenes  of  Southern  China 
were  to  American  eyes,  they  could  not 
dim  the  memory  of  baby  and  boy  lepers 
und  the  Damiens  of  Shek  Lung.  And  for 
once  in  our  life  we  longed  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  a  cheque  hook  brings. 


Of  Slownesse  in  Speech. 


From  "The  Passions  of  the  Minde  in  General."  by   Thomas 
Wright,  a  priest.    Published  in  London,  in  1604. 

SOME  sorts  of  men  speake  very  slowly, 
and  so  leisurely  that  a  cart  of  hay 
might  passe  almost  betwixt  one  word  and 
another:  the  which  manner  of  speech  is 
very  lothsome  and  taedious  to  their  audi- 
tors, and  especially  to  some  quicke  spirits 
intolerable.  This  lingering  may  proceed 
from  some  impediment  of  the  instruments 
of  speaking,  a  slownesse  of  conceiving,  or 
a  certaine  vaine  conceit  that  men  have  of 
their  owne  wisdome,  the  which  they  would 
distill  into  other  men,  drop  by  drop,  as 
water  falleth  from  the  Limbecke:  for 
they  thinke  if  they  doe  utter  their  words 
faster,  they  should  spill  some  of  their 
prudence. 

And  indeed,  among  dull  persons  of  slow 
capacitie,.  I  thinke  it  not  of  an  amisse, 
except  they  linger  so  long  that  before  their 
ending  they  forget  their  beginning.  But 
amongst  persons  of  good  understanding 
it  argueth  either  slownesse  of  wit,  or  con- 
tempt of  others;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
marvellous  molestfull  unto  them,  like  as 
if  a  man  were  extreamely  thirstie  and  one 
should  give  him  drinke  by  drops,  which 
manner  of  deliverie  cannot  but  grieve  him, 
although  the  drinke  be  never  so  excellent: 
even  so,  men  of  quick  capacitie  have  a 
sharpe  appetite,  and  would  be  presently 
satisfied:  wherefore  long  lingering  in 
speech  hindereth  greatly  their  naturall 
inclination  and  desire.  Yet  for  all  this  I 
must  confesse  that  in  some  maiesticall-and 
very  grave  persons  whose  prudence  and 
wisdome  men  much  admire,  few  words, 
pithy,  and  leisurely  spoken,  argue  both 
gravitie  and  magnanimitie. 

THE  painter  or  sculptor  who  makes 
nature  and  the  human  form  more  lovable, 
and  the  musician  who  carries  us  out  of 
the  reach  of  care  into  realms  where  the 
air  we  breathe  is  love,  is  a  revealer  to 
us  of  the  nature  of  God. 

— Canon  Fremantk. 
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Time's  Healing  Hand. 

THOSE  who  fear  that  the  great  conflict 
now  going  on  in  Europe  will  leave  a 
legacy  of  unending  hate,  that  never  again 
will  there  be  cemented  friendship,  even 
lasting  peace,  between  the  nations  so 
fiercely  contending  against  each  other; 
those  persons  also  who  predict  industrial 
warfare,  bitterly  waged,  as  an  unavoidable 
result  of  the  long  clash  of  arms,  will  find 
comfort  and  assurance  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Time's  Healing  Hand,"  appear- 
ing in  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald. 
We  reproduce  the  greater  part  of  it: 

Wars,  like  disastrous  storms,  do  their  destruc- 
tive work  and  pass  away,  leaving  deep  wounds 
and  widespread  desolation  in  their  wake.  These 
can  not  be  obliterated  at  once;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  years  the  healing  hand  of  time  does  its 
work,  and  the  sons  of  fathers  who  fought  live 
in  peace,  friendship,  and  harmony.  In  many 
instances  those  who  take  part  in  these  awful 
outbreaks  of  human  passion  are  themselves 
reconciled  b'efore  being  called  from  the  scenes 
of  earth.  A  glowing  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
furnished  by  our  own  country,  which  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  was  divided  into  two  factions 
which  struggled  bitterly  for  four  years,  each  for 
principles  it  believed  to  be  right.  It  seemed, 
under  the  heat  and  stress  of  that  conflict,  as  if 
the  country  would  be  for  all  time  divided  in 
spirit  if  in  no  other  way;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
The  passing  years  had  healing  wings,  and  in 
time  the  men  who  had  occupied  positions  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  dividing  line  came  together 
again  as  brothers  and  upholders  and  defenders 
of  a  common  country. 

And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  similar 
experience  will  follow  the  present  gigantic 
conflict  in  Europe.  It  does  not  now  seem  possible 
that  this  can  be  so;  but  the  war  must  end  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  process  of  rebuilding  must  be 
begun.  Gradually  will  come  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  co-operation  among  nations  is  as  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  as  among  individuals. 

Co-operation  will  be  resumed  as  a  nec- 
essary factor  of  the  rebuilding  process;  it 
will  doubtless  be  much  more  general  than 
it  was  before  the  Great  War;  and  closer 
international  relations  will  be  the  surest 
guarantee  of  permanent  peace.  The  world 
will  never  again  witness  another  conflict 
like  the  present  one. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  percentage  of  those  who  repeat  the 
ridiculous, charge  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  trying  to  gain  political  ascendency  in  the 
United  States  really  believe  it  to  be  true. 
Many  who  profess  to  do  so  are  simply 
hypocrites,  like  those  "patriots"  down  in 
Miami,  Florida,  whose  pretended  anxiety 
that  there  be  no  union  of  Church  and 
State  in  this  country  is  manifested  on  all 
occasions.  The  slightest  sign  of  what  they 
can  construe  as  such  a  tendency  sets  them 
howling.  But,  as  the  Miami  Herald  points 
out,  "they  have  nothing  to  say  of  a  certain 
Protestant  church  of  this  city  which 
maintains  a  political  organization  that 
constantly  caucuses  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  men  for  offices  in  the  county. 
It  canvasses  the  availability,  according  to 
its  peculiar  ideas,  of  every  man  who 
announces  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
attempts  to  bind  its  membership  to  vote 
for  the  men  selected  by  the  organization, 
and  no  others.  No  candidate  that  will  not 
surrender  himself  to-  the  dictation  of  this 
particular  organization  can  hope  for  a  vote 
from  its  membership.  It  is  semi-secret  in 
its  workings,  and  is  bitter  in  its  opposition 
to  candidates  who  will  not  comply  with 
its  requirements." 

Such  organizations  exist  in  other  States  . 
besides  Florida,  and  the  members  of  them 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  declaiming 
against    the    "political    activities    of    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church." 

The  greater  efficiency  of  our  parish 
schools,  as  compared  with  their  "public" 
competitors,  has  frequently  been  shown  in 
various  States,  and  has  often  been  com- 
mented upon  in  these  columns.  A  similar 
condition  of  superior  excellence  apparently 
prevails  in  the  separate  (Catholic)  schools 
of  Canada.  The  report  of  the  Ontario 
Minister  of  Education,  for  instance,  shows, 
as  between  the  public  and  the  parish 
schools,  these  facts  in  favor  of  the  latter: 
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First — The  attendance  of  those  enrolled 
is  5  per  cent  better.  Second — The  per- 
centage of  those  taking  the  examination 
is  a  sixteenth  of  i  per  cent  better.  Third — • 
The  average  age  of  the  candidates  is  more 
than  a  year  younger,  showing  greater 
progress  in  a  shorter  time.  Fourth — That 
the  number  passing  the  examination  is 
19  per  cent  better.  Facts  like  these  speak 
for  themselves. 

To  the  relatively  lengthy  list  of  notable 
Catholic  public  men — -statesmen,  jurists, 
publicists,  etc., —  who  on  occasion  have 
given  an  example  of  sterling  Catholic 
faith  by  serving  at  the  altar  as  acolytes, 
there  must  be  added  the  name  of  Brigadier- 
General  O'Neill,  of  Philadelphia.  Down 
in  Camp  Stewart,  a  Sunday  or  two  ago, 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  Third  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  attended  Mass;  and 
all  were  as  much  edified  as  they  were 
pleased  to  see  the  General  simply  and  un- 
affectedly performing  the  office  of  altar 
boy.  "The  lesson,"  comments  the  Southern 
Messenger,  "was  a  good  one,  and  in  perfect, 
harmony  with  the  sermon  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  chaplain  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  pious  works,  and  the 
force  of  good  example,  which  is  ever  more 
cogent  than  mere  persuasive  human  words'. 
Nor  was  the  example  lost  on  the  boys; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  services  were  at  an 
end,  numerous  young  men  presented 
themselves  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  Mass." 


Commenting  adversely  on  certain  local 
violations  "of  the  Sunday  observance  stat- 
ute, the  Semaine  Religieuse  of  Quebec 
quotes  some  words  of  Cardinal  Pie  that 
are  deserving  of  remembrance.  "Sunday 
labor,"  he  declared,  "is  in  the  interest  of 
nobody.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
worker;  for  it  wears  out  his  body,  and 
materializes  his  soul,  and  in  reality  does 
not  make  him  a  farthing  better  off.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  employer;  for, 
if  it  enriches  him  for  the  moment,  sooner  or 


later  the  justice  of  God  will  act  on  this 
fortune  amassed  in  violation  of  His  laws. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  family;  on 
the  contrary,  it  dissolves  all  its  ties  and 
deprives  it  of  true  happiness.  In  fine,  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  weal, 
because,  in  demoralizing  the  laborer,  in 
exciting  his  passions  and  his  desires,  it  pre- 
pares society  for  those  violent  convulsions, 
those  riots  and  revolutions,  that  are  the 
most  dogged  enemies  of  property,  justice, 
power,  and  order." 

Many  such  convulsions  as  the  great 
Cardinal  of  Poitiers  had  in  mind  have 
occurred  since  he  penned  these  lines;  and 
a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  convince 
any  one  that  Sunday  rest  is  not  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  State  than  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual.  It  is  false 
economy,  as  well  as  irreligion,  to  ignore 
the  command,  Remember  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day. 


In  a  strong  paper  recently  contributed 
to  America,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  scores 
the  evil  of  sexual  suggestion  which  to-day 
flows  in  upon  children  from  many  sources: 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  especially 
theatre?.  Rightly  characterizing  such  evil 
influences  as  a  horrible  campaign,  he  asks: 
"What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  guard  chil- 
dren against  sins  of  the  flesh?"  Fortu- 
nately, as  a  Catholic,  he  is  not  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  vagaries  of  the  eugen- 
ists  (whose  methods  rather  foster  than 
correct  the  evil) :  he  simply  points  to  the 
Church's  efficacious  remedy: 

If  parents  will  only  be  sure  that  their  children 
have  a  good  confessor  and  go  to  confession 
regularly,  they  will  provide  them  with  the  best 
possible  safeguard.  Confession  is  the  '  most 
wonderful  psychological  instrument  ever  fash- 
ioned. In  France,  where  education  is  being 
secularized,  they  are  suggesting  that  teachers 
take  the  part  of  directors  of  conscience  in  this 
matter,  and  secure  the  confidence  of  pupils. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  what  a  joke  that  might 
be  for  some  teachers.  But  in  sacramental  con- 
fession, individual  instruction  and  warnings, 
in  keeping  with  already  acquired  knowledge, 
are  given  under  the  most  impressive  circum- 
stances by  one  who  is  thoroughly  respected,  and 
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is  known  to  have  the  soul's  best  interests  at 
heart.  Confession  gives  the  help  that  is  needed, 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  necessary;  and 
religious  motives  make  contrary  suggestions 
strong  enough  to  be  of  real  help;  but  no  mere 
reasoning  or  human  motives  will  afford  adequate 
protection  against  the  flood  of  unfortunate 
suggestion  that  deluges  modern  life. 

Coinci dentally. with  this  precaution  on 
the  part  of  parents,  they  should,  moreover, 
exercise  vigilance  over  the  reading  matter 
of  their  children,  and  see  to  it  that  these 
young  people  do  not  frequent  questionable 
theatres  or  "movies." 

That  the  late  Prof.  Metchnikoff  was  an 
able  investigator,  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  most  eminent  bacteriologists,  is  unde- 
niable. He  was  also  a  great  theorist;  and 
if  his  influence  had  been  commensurate 
with  his  reputation,  all  the  world  would  by 
this  time  be  eating  soured  milk.  He  lived 
on  it  himself,  and  -was  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  not  only  warded  off  disease,  but 
promoted  longevity.  This  was  his  reason- 
ing: the  Bulgarians  are  a  very  hardy  and 
long-lived  people ;  the  Bulgarians  consume 
a  great  deal  of  soured  milk;  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  well  and  attain  extreme  age, 
all  other  people  should  do  the  same.  But 
the  learned  professor  lived  to  be  only 
seventy-one;  therefore  another  theory  is 
in  order.  Meantime  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  soured 
milk,  at  least  by  human  beings  who  have 
anything  else  to  drink. 


Trite,  stereotyped,  commonplace,  plati- 
tudinous as  remarks  on  the  weather,  are 
apt  to  be  the  epithets  applied  by  some 
readers  to  this  paragraph,  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press: 

What  do  you  desire  above  everything  else 
for  your  children?  Of  course  you  want  them  to 
have  good  health,  to  be  at  least  reasonably 
prosperous  in  a  material  way,  and  to  acquire 
sufficient  mental  training  to  enable  them  to 
associate  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with 
cultivated  men  and  women.  Perhaps  your 
ambition  for  them  rises  even  higher  than  this. 
Perhaps  you  long  to  see  them  distinguished  for 
scholarship  and  eminently  successful  in  their 


chosen  pursuits.  All  these  are  legitimate  desires, 
but  they  .do  not  touch  the  thing  that  is  of  highest 
importance.  What  they  need  above  all  else 
is  to  be  established  in  the  faith  and  grounded 
in  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
Our  Lord.  If  they  are  "complete  men,  furnished 
completely  unto  every  good  work,"  such  worldly 
success  as  is  essential  will  inevitably  follow. 
If  they  fail  to  approximate  this  ideal,  their 
lives  will  be  failures,  it  matters  not  what  else 
they  may  accomplish. 

An  old,  old  story  in  the  Catholic 
pulpit  and  the  Catholic  paper;  but 
this  paragraph  is  not  taken  from  either. 
It  is  quoted  from  the  Sunday  School 
Magazine,  a  Methodist  publication.  Our 
separated  brethren  are  beginning  to  see 
that  education  without  religion  is  a 
mockery,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 


The  constant  output  of  devotional 
books,  so  many  of  which  are  sentimental 
rather  than  serious  and  solid,  and  of 
meditation  books  that  are  neither  thought- 
ful nor  practical,  is  having  the  deplorable 
effect  of  causing  incomparably  superior 
works  to  be  forgotten.  Manuals  like 
Challoner's  "Garden  of  the  Soul"  and 
Wiseman's  "A  Month's  Meditations," 
which  were  favorites  with  a  former  less 
sentimental  generation,  have  given  place 
to  weak  and  watery  volumes,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  which  are  read  a  second 
time.  The  older  works,  on  the  contrary, 
were  read  over  and  over  again,  until  the 
truths  set  forth  in  them  became  a  part  of 
the  reader's  stock  of  knowledge,  thereby 
influencing  his  life  and  regulating  his 
conduct.  There  are  so  many  very  good 
religious  books  that  it  is  the  greatest  pity 
to  prefer  those  whose  use  exerts  little 
practical  influence. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
books  like  Wiseman's  "Meditations"  are 
out  of  harmony  v.-ith  the  present  age. 
Could  anything  be  more  "up-to-date,"  in 
matter  and  form,  than  such  reflections  as 
the  following  from  a  meditation  "On  the 
separation  of  the  Good  and  the  Bad  at  the 
Last  Judgment"?  After  remarking  that, 
though  the  separation  is  made  on  the  Last 
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Day,    the   distinction   begins   here   below, 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  continues: 

"The  wheat  and  the  cockle  are  growing 
side  by  side  in  one  field ;  the  grain  and  the 
chaff  are  borne  by  the  same  stalk.  Now,  as 
the  division  made  at  the  Last  Day  will  not 
be  arbitrary,  but  guided  by  the 'distinction 
already  existing,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  one  should  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
other.  We  should  judge,  then,  by  what  we 
now  are  where  we  shall  then  be;  and  by 
what  we  shall  then  feel  how  we  should  now 
act.  Are  we  of  the  spiritual  flock  of 
Christ,  obedient,  docile,  innocent;  or  are 
we  froward  and  lascivious  and  capricious 
members,  rather  tolerated  than  acknowl- 
edged in  it'  Are  we  fruitful  grain,  giving 
much  fruit,  or  only  husk,  straw,  and  chaff, 
barren  and  encumbering  the  ground? 
Upon  our  reply  to  these  questions  depends 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry,  '.Shall  we  be 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left  at  the  last 
day,  unless  God  gives  us  room  for  improve- 
ment?' And  if  we  are  conscious  how  fear- 
ful a  thing  it  will  be  to  find  ourselves 
amongst  the  numbers  of  the  lost;  if  we 
feel  how  bitterly  we  shall  curse  our  folly 
on  that  day,  should  we  have  preferred  to 
walk -in  vain  pleasures  with  the  crowd  that 
throngs  the  broad  way  which  leads  to 
destruction,  let  us  lose  no 'time  in  becom- . 
ing  now  that  which  will  then  enable  us  to 
escape  from  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  and  to 
stand  among  the  sons  of  God." 

And  is  not  this  an  eminently  practical 
reflection :  ' '  When  men  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  place  whence  to  view  some  worldly 
pageant,  they  will  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  stand  for  hours,  in  spite  of  heat  and 
fatigue.  And  is  it  too  much  for  me  to 
begin  now  and  take  my  stand;  that  so 
when  Thou  shalt  come,  Thou  shalt  find  me 
in  the  right  place,  and  I  may  be  where  I 
shall  then  be  glad  to  be?" 


lative  prerogative.  At  least  it  would  seem 
so  if  one  were  ignorant  of  the  activities, 
in  the  same  line,  of  our  own  Congress 
and  our  State  Legislatures.  In  just  half 
the  British  ten-year  period  —  in  the  past 
five  years— our  American  statute-factories 
are  officially  credited  with  no  fewer  than 
62,250  laws.— more  than  forty  times  the 
number  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  What  percentage 
of  the  62,000,  we  wonder,  had  any  real 
raison  d'etre,  or  are  now  anything  more 
than  dead  letters? 


The  views  on  religion  of  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  are  interesting. 
In  answer  to  a  straight  question  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  a  Baptist 
and  the  founder  of  the  Rockefeller  Bible 
Class,  replied:  "My  views  of  religion  are 
not  what  most  of  my  church  friends  would 
regard  as  orthodox.  In  fact,  I  have  rather 
free  views ;  but  I  recognize  that  we  have  in 
the  church  the  greatest  conservative  force 
in  our  affairs;  and  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported." From  which  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is.  not  what  has  been  called  a 
"grape- juice  Christian."  Evidently  he  did 
not  mean  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
referring  to  "the  church."  Religion  was 
the  word  he  should  have  used;  and  he 
would  doubtless  fully  agree  with  the  late 
eminent  French  literary  critic,  Emile 
Faguet,  who  declared  that  it  was  a  crime 
to  oppose  religion,  it  being  the  basis  of 
morality,  and  morality  being  the  founda- 
tion of  society. 


The  British  Parliament  makes  laws  for 
England,  Irelairl,  Scotland,  and  Wales; 
but,  even  so,  its  passing  fifteen  hundred 
laws  in  ten  years  would  seem  to  be  a 
somewhat  excessive-  exc-rrisi-  of  its  legis- 


Just  how  many  French  priests  who  have 
been  killed  and  wounded  during  the  present 
gigantic  conflict  in  Europe  has  not  been 
given  out;  but  the  citations  in  orders  of 
tli'..-  day  for  brave  conduct  indicate  a 
considerable  number:  No  fewer  than  564 
have  been  decorated;  and  it  is  admitted, 
even  by  the  anti-clericals,  that,  without 
exception,  the  priests  with  the  army  have 
shown  themselves  "brave,  devoted,  and 
resourceful." 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


VIII. — HARD  TIMES  AND  NEW  SURROUNDINGS. 

NY  one  who  had  known  Terry  in 
the  period  of  his  prosperity,  and 
who  met  him,  some  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  events  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Grand  Montrouge,  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that 
it  was  the  same  animal.  Ten  days  of  pri- 
vation— perhaps  because  it  came  after  a 
period  of  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury — had 
been  enough  to  tarnish  his  coat,  hollow 
his  sides,  and  abolish  his  sleekness;  and 
his  eyes,  burning  with  fever,  had  the 
troubled,  anguished  look  of  beings — brute 
or  human — who  suffer  from  hunger. 

In  the  Black  Cow  quarter,  the  scrap 
heaps,  those  pantries  of  homeless  dogs, 
were  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  well 
supplied.  The  place  is  not  a  large  one; 
and  when  the  people  who  live  there  throw 
away  anything  in  the  nature  of  food,  they 
themselves  have  generally  stripped  it 
pretty  bare.  By  going  nearer  to  Paris, 
Terry  could  of  course  have  fared  somewhat 
better;  but  that  would  mean  his  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  the  shed  where  the  car 
containing  Molly's  handkerchief  had  been 
left,  and  such  action  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Terry  did  not  doubt 
that  the  auto  which,  since  the  trip  of 
Biribi  and  the  Spider  to  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  had  been  left  undisturbed,  would 
some  day  take  the  road  again  and  lead  him 
to  his  young  mistress.  Accordingly,  he 
kept  continual  watch  over  it.  In  the  wall 
of  an  old  house  near  the  shed  he. had  dis- 
covered a  natural  hiding-place  whence  he 
could  keep  his  eye  on  the  garage  (if  we 


may  dignify  the  shed  by  that  name) ;  and 
he  remained  there  whole  days  on  the  qui 
vivc.  In  default  of  a  dinner,  he  slept; 
but  slept  like  a  soldier — with  one  eye  open. 
It  was  only  when  his  hunger  became  un- 
bearable that  he  left  his  place  of  obser- 
vation to  hunt  for  a  bone  among  the 
neighboring  scrap  heaps;  being  ready 
even  then  to  abandon  his  scanty  meal 
should  he  hear  the  rumble  of  the  motor. 

Still  the  car  Viid  not  come  out  of  the 
shed,  and  Terry  was  growing  very,  very 
thin.  Already  the  people  of  the  village 
were  becoming  vexed  at  seeing  this  disrep- 
utable-looking dog  loitering  around  their 
houses,  towards  which,  in  spite  of  himself, 
Terry  was  drawn  by  some  appetizing 
odor;  and  some  of  the  housewives  threat- 
ened him  with  their  brooms,  if  indeed 
they  did  not  throw  them  at  him.  The 
latter  action  had  cost  him  a  lame  leg, 
which  did  not  increase  his  beauty.  As  a 
climax  to  his  misfortunes,  the  tormenting 
small  boys  had  discovered  his  hiding-place ; 
and  on  their  return  from  school  insisted  on 
routing  him  out,  and  causing  him  to  flee 
from  them.  He  fled,  but  always  managed 
to  return  when  his  thoughtless  and  cruel 
young  enemies  betook  themselves  to  their 
homes. 

And  yet  one  day  these  very  persecutors 
came  towards  his  retreat  with  unaccus- 
tomed signs  of  kindness  and  friendship. 
One  of  them  advanced  in  front  of  the 
others,  with  a  piece  of  white  bread  which 
he  held  out  most  invitingly.  It  was  bread ! 
And  white  bread  at  that,  —  the  delicious 
article  that  Terry  had  not  tasted  for  so 
long!  His  lean  sides  shook  with  envy, 
his  jaws  opened  of  themselves.  Ah,  those 
good  boys!  They  had  at  last  understood 
that  he  was  not  cross,  but  was  only 
suffering.  How  readily  he  forgave  them 
all  their  tricks  because  of  this  goodness  on 
their  part!  He  came  out  of  his  hole  and 
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went  towards  them  without  a  particle  of 
mistrust.  The  piece  of  bread  was  there 
under  his  nose,  and  he  had  just  opened 
his  mouth  to  take  it  when  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  twenty  small  hands,  that  gripped 
him  so  tightly  that  he  could  not  make  a 
movement. 

But  what  was  that  sharp  pain  at  the  end 
of  his  tail?  What  new  torture  had  they 
planned  against  him?  He  wanted  to  bite: 
surely  it  was  his  right;  but  he  could 
not  open  his  jaws:  they  were  held  too 
firmly  together.  Then  the  pressure  that 
restrained  him  was  released;  everybody 
let  go  of  him, — he  was  free.  At  once  he 
darted  away.  But  why  was  his  departure 
greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter?  And 
what  was  this  queer  object  that  he  was 
dragging  after  him  and  that  was  bouncing 
about  on  the  road?  He  would  have  liked 
to  turn  round  and  examine  the  thing,  but 
the  whole  troop  of  young  savages  was 
following  him,  shouting  and  throwing 
stones;  and  so,  half  crazed  with  the  noise 
and  tortured  with  pain,  he  sped  through 
the  streets  of  Grand  Montrouge. 

The  chase  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Finally,  Terry  was  able  to  crawl  through 
a  hole  in  a  high  wall  that  enclosed  a  big 
yard;  and,  as  his  persecutors  could  not 
follow  him,  he  had  time  at'  last  to  inves- 
tigate. The  little  rascals  had  tied  an  old 
tin  can  (and  a  big  one)  to  his  tail.  To  get 
rid  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  chew  away 
the  knot  of  the  cord.  The  work  was  slow 
and  painful;  for  occasionally  his  teeth 
bit  his  poor  inflamed  flesh,  and  drew  from 
him  doleful  whimpers;  but  he  had  not 
time  to  take  precautions.  Whereabouts 
was  he,  anyway?  Far  from  the  garage,  or 
close  to  it?  And  what  had  taken  place 
since  his  enforced  absence  from  his  post, — 
the  longest  absence  that  had  occurred 
since  he  began  his  watch  in  the  Black 
Cow  quarter? 

At  last  the  knot  yielded,  and  he  was  free 
of  the  can.  Shaking  himself,  and  finding 
no  bones  broken,  he  went  outside  and 
took  a  look  around.  There  was  nobody 
in  sight,  ami  he  proceeded  to  make  his  way 


back.  What  a  long  and  tortuous  way  he 
had  come!  He  had  been  obliged  to  turn 
and  twist  and  zigzag  to  evade  his  pur- 
suers. At  length,  however,  he  came  in 
sight  of  familiar  landmarks.  There  was 
the  old  shed;  and,  with  his  heart  full  of 
joy,  he  made  a  spurt  and  reached  it.  Then, 
as  was  his  frequent  practice,  he  put  his 
nose  under  the  door  to  get  the  scent. 
Alas !  he  did  not  get  it :  the  car  was  gone ! 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  despaired. 

But  stay!  What  had  he  been  thinking 
of?  The  car  had  not  taken  wings:  it  had 
rolled  along  the  road,  and  consequently 
left  a  subtle  trail  that  intelligent  dogs 
know  how  to  follow.  Terry  sprang  to  his 
feet.  No,  everything  was  not  lost  yet. 
He  must  bestir  himself.  And,  then,  perhaps 
the  auto  had  not  gone  very  far;  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  overtaking  it.  By 
the  way,  what  was  that  cloud  of  dust 
off  there?  Why,  sure  enough,  that  was 
probably  the  very  car.  Now  Terry !  Your 
best  foot  forward!  Think  of  Molly,  and 
catch  up  with  the  auto. 

Those  who  saw  our  hero  during  the 
next  ten  minutes  must  have  taken  him 
for  a  genuinely  mad  dog.  With  his  head 
lowered  and  his  tail  sticking  out  as  straight 
as  a  steel  rod,  he  rushed  along  at  a  rate 
.  that  caused  people  to  lift  their  hands  in 
dismay  and  hurriedly  get  out  of  his  road. 
They  did  not  always,  however,  succeed 
in  doing  so.  Witness  that  stout  woman 
carrying  a  basket  of  eggs.  Terry  probably 
did  not  know  that  she  was  the  very  person 
whose  broomstick  had  given  him  the  lame 
leg  some  days ,  before ;  but,  if  he  had 
known,  he  could  not  have  secured  fuller 
revenge  than  came  about  by  mere  acci- 
dent. For,  just  as  she  was  turning  a 
corner,  she  felt  something  like  a  cannon 
ball  strike  her  skirts,  and  the  next  .moment 
she  found  herself  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  an  uncooked  omelet  spread  all 
around  her,  while  Terry's  racing  con- 
tinued as  rapidly  as  ever.  A  bicyclist  was 
his  next  victim;  a  sudden  swerving,  to  let 
the  dog  pass,  brought  the  rider  to  grief 
in  a  tumble  head  over  heels. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Terry  himself  came 
very  near  being  crippled  by  a  horse  that 
suddenly  came  out  of  a  side  street.  The 
horse  reared  as  the  dog  came  along  like  a 
whirlwind,  but  Terry  escaped  uninjured  as 
he  sped  between  the  animal's  forelegs.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  he  was  clearly 
gaining  on  the  auto:  it  was  growing 
bigger  and  bigger  to  his  view.  Now  he  can 
see  it  quite  plainly.  Yes,  it  is  the  car  he 
followed  from  the  Champs- Elysees  to  the 
shed  at  Grand  Montrouge.  And  yet  he 
had  a  moment  of  anxiety;  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  did  not  resemble,  except 
in  size,  the  two  elegantly  dressed  men 
whom  he  had  watched  getting  into  and 
out  of  the  auto  before. 

Another  spurt,  and  he  was  close  enough 
to  get  the  scent  perfectly,  and  moreover  to 
recognize  the  men  as  those  whom  he  had 
followed  previously.  They  were  indeed 
Biribi  and  the  Spider,  although  their 
unshaven  faces  and  shabby  clothes  made 
quite  a  change  in  their  appearance.  The 
fact  was  that  both  of  them  had  been 
spending  a  week  of  so-called  "good  times" 
in  Paris,  and  had  been  living  lavishly, — 
so  very  lavishly,  indeed,  that  they  had  to 
pawn  their  fine  clothes  in  order  to  pay 
their  expenses. 

Just  now  they  were  proceeding  to  some 
destination  out  in  the  country;  and 
Terry,  who  contented  himself  with  keeping 
the  car  in  sight,  was  pretty  tired  before 
that  destination  was  reached.  At  last, 
however,  they  did  stop  before  a  ruinous  old 
house  set  back  some  rods  from  a  country 
road  that  was  evidently  used  only  by  the 
small  farmers  of  the  district.  It  was  a  low 
cottage,  whose  stone  walls  were  cracked 
and  blackened,  and  whose  roof,  sunk  in, 
and  in  places  open  to  the  elements,  was 
partially  covered  with  weeds  and  moss. 
The  door  was  shut;  and  the  windows, 
darkened  with  dust  and  dirt,  were  also 
closed  tight,  as  if  the  dwellers  in  the  house 
were  not  anxious  to  show  themselves  to 
the  world  at  large.  In  fact,  the  house 
might  have  seemed  uninhabited  were  it 
not  that  a  thin  line  of  smoke  rose  from  a 


broken  chimney,  suggesting  that  the  even- 
ing meal  was  in  course  of  preparation. 

At  the  noise  of  the  car,  and  yet  only 
after  the  Spider  had  given  three  toots  of 
his  horn  at  intervals  of  twenty  seconds, 
the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  of  this  queer  residence  there 
appeared  as  frightful-looking  an  old  woman 
as  Terry  had  ever  seen,  even  in  his  worst 
days  in  the  Whitechapel  district.  Her 
body,  short  but  as  big  around  as  a  hogs- 
head, was  surmounted  by  a  broad,  fat 
face,  from  the  deep  wrinkles  of  which 
there  peered  out  two  little  eyes  as  spar- 
kling as  they  were  crafty.  Her  head  was 
covered  by  a  plentiful  shock  of  grayish 
hair,  strands  of  which  fell  over  her  low 
forehead  and  around  her  ears.  A  broad 
mouth  showed  several  black  and  broken 
teeth;  and  her  dress,  a  dirty  and  ragged 
sack  and  gown,  completed  a  picture  of 
feminine  unloveliness  that  might  well  have 
belonged  to  an  aged  witch  of  the  olden 
time. 

The  Spider  greeted  this  personage  with 
a  cheerful,  "Good  lay,  mamma!"  while 
Biribi  bowed  quite  respectfully  as  he  took 
the  enormous  hand  which  she  proffered  him. 

"Is  your  health  quite  good,  Madam 
La  Torte?"  inquired  Biribi. 

"Good  enough.  None  of  your  airs!" 
grumbled  the  old  woman.  "I  know  what 
has  brought  you  here.  You  have-  eaten, 
or  drunk,  all  the  money  given  you  by  the 
Englishman,  pending  the  sale  of  the 
jewels;  and,  your  purses  empty,  you  are 
come  to  see  whether  La  Torte  has  any 
guineas  left  of  her  share.  Come  in  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me.  Don't  stand 
outside  there.  Nobody  comes  this  way, 
but  prudence — 

"Is  the  mother  of  safety,"  broke  in 
Biribi. 

"Hello!  Is  that  your  dog?"  asked  the 
big  woman. 

Terry  had  left  the  car  and  approached 
the  group,  as  if  he  wanted  to  enter  the 
House. 

"Ours!"  exclaimed  Biribi.  "A  miserable 
cur  like  that!"  And  shaking  his  fist  at 
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Terry,  he  continued:  "Away  with  you, 
you  rascal!" 

"And  quicker  than  that!"  added  the 
Spider.  "Do  you  suppose  that  mamma 
has  waxed  her  floors  for  you  to  soil  them? 
Be  off  with  you!" 

As  Terry,  however,  did  not  budge,  Biribi 
aimed  a  kick  at  him,  which  he  fortunately 
dodged.  Then  the  three  of  them  went 
inside  La  Torte  carefully  securing  the 
door;  and  Terry  sat  down  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  next.  This  old  house 
was  evidently  more  important  than  the 
car,  so  he  must  examine  it  very  closely. 
But  what  he  found  must  wait  for  another 
chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beppino's  Cow. 


BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


the  pretty  little  town  of  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo,  in  the  Southern  Tyrol, 
the  summit  of  the  Croda  da  Lago  stands 
out  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  at  a 
height  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet.  At 
its  base  there  stretches  away  a  wide  plain 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  a  herd-boy, 
half-wild  cattle  come  for  their  pasturage. 
A  mountain  lake  reflects 'the  sun  in  its. 
limpid  waters;  and  the  silence  of  this 
solitude  is  broken  only  now  and  then  when 
a  rock  rolls  down  the  mountain-side,  or 
the  boy  calls  out  to  his  vagrant  charges. 

For  three  months,  every  morning  before 
daylight,  Giuseppe  Segala — better  known 
as  Giuseppino,  or,  better  still,  as  Beppino — 
left  the  little  town  and  escorted  to  this 
upper  plateau  the  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle  of  which  he  had  charge.  Beppino 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  had  come 
from  the  North  of  Italy,  where  times  were 
hard,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  this  richer 
region.  When  leaving  his  parents,  the 
brave  little  fellow  had  said : 

"Patience,  mamma.  I'm  going  to  save 
all  my  money,  and  when  I  come  back 
we'll  have  enough  to  buy  a  cow." 

And  he  had  kept  his  word  so  far.    Every 


month  he  put  into  his  bank-box  the  forty 
francs  that  represented  his  wages  as  herd- 
boy.  He  didn't  have  any  settled  lodging? 
sleeping  sometimes  in  a  barn,  sometimes 
in  an  attic.  All  the  townsfolk  liked  the 
young  lad  for  his  courage  and  his  good- 
humor,  so  his  lodging  cost  him  nothing. 
As  for  his  board,  in  order  to  buy  the  bread 
and  cheese  and  chestnuts  that  formed  his 
usual  food,  Beppino,  during  his  long  hours 
up  in  the  pasture,  knit  stockings  which  he 
afterwards  sold.  And  he  did  so  well  that 
in  three  months  he  had  acquired  quite  a 
fortune, — at  least  in  his  eyes:  he  p6ssessed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  francs. 

"Another  season  as  good  as  this  one, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  buy  your  cow,"  said 
Luigi  Zanetti,  the  basket-maker. 

And  little  Michaela  Zanetti,  who  was 
Beppino's  playmate,  applauded  this  idea, 
as  a  jolly  laugh  disclosed  two  rows  of 
pearls  in  her  pretty  mouth.  Beppino 
laughed,  too,  and  answered: 

"Patience!"  (That  was  his  favorite 
word);  "patience,"  'tis  only  the  first  step 
that  costs.  When  I  get  one  cow,  I'll  soon 
have  a  dozen;  and  then  I'll  be  a  big 
farmer,  and  Michaela  will  be  the  big 
farmer's  wife." 

The  Zanettis  all  laughed  with  simple 
enjoyment;  they  were  fond  of  Beppino, 
and  indeed  had  of  late  treated  him  as  if 
he  were  one  of  their  family. 

So,  every  morning  Beppino  took  his 
herd  to  pasture,  and  every  evening  brought 
them  back  to  town. 

One  day  when  he  had  spent  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  in  the  pasture,  and  was.  just 
preparing  to  drive  the  cattle  homewards, 
he  heard  bells  ringing  with  an  unusual 
rhythm  down  below  him.  He  listened  for  a 
moment,  asking  himself  what  could  be  the 
matter.  Then  suddenly  he  remembered  that 
he  had  heard  that  peculiar  ringing  once 
before  when  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the 
town:  it  was  the  firebells  announcing  to 
the  citizens  that  their  neighbors  were  in 
clanger  and  that  misfortune  had  overtaken 
one  of  them. 

Beppino     lay    down    on    a    ledge    that 
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overlooked  Cortina,  and  saw  a  great  red 
spot  almost  right  beneath  him. 

"Good  Lord  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  jumped 
to  his  feet.  It  looked  as  if  the  fire  was  very 
close  to  the  home  of  the  Zanettis.  Whis- 
tling to  his  dog  and  rapidly  herding  his 
animals,  the  lad  started  for  the  town  at  a 
pace  considerably  quicker  than  the  cattle 
had  ever  taken  before.  On  reaching  the 
town  he  asked  the  first  person  he  met: 
"Where's  the  fire?" 

"At  Zanetti's,"  was  the  reply. 

"Mercy!"  ejaculated  the  boy,  and  two 
minutes  later  he  was  at  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  fire  had  been  put  out;  but 
alas!  the  little  house  had  suffered  much. 
Of  the  roof  there  was  nothing  remaining. 
In  the  upper  chambers  where  the  fire  had 
broken  out  all  the  furniture  was  destroyed. 
Worst  of  all,  the  stock  of  finished  baskets, 
and  the  raw  material,  osier  and  straw, 
for  the  manufacture  of  •others,  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes.  Zanetti,  with  his  wife 
and  little  daughter,  was  sitting  near  by, 
weeping  unrestrainedly  over  his  burned 
dwelling  and  his  lost  resources. 

"My  poor  friends!"  cried  Beppino, 
throwing  himself  into  their  arms.  But 
alas!  his  friendship  could  not  undo  the 
disaster,  and  husband  and  wife  continued 
to  lament  with  broken  sobs:  "All  is  lost; 
we  are  ruined." 

Beppino  joined  his  tears  with  theirs, 
and  the  heartbroken  group  sat  long  before 
the  smoking  house  which  represented  so 
much  happiness  destroyed,  so  many  ruined 
hopes. 

The  next  day,  as  frequently  happens  in 
these  mountain  villages,  where  the  people 
aid  one  another  with  genuine  charity,  a 
collection  was  taken  up  for  the  sufferers. 
Some  strangers  passing  through  the  town 
added  their  offerings,  a  rich  Austrian 
journalist  giving  fifty  francs,  a  splendid 
gift  in  the  eyes  of  the  townsfolk.  The  whole 
sum  of  the  collection,  however,  was  far 
from  covering  the  loss;  at  best  it  would 
cover  the  burned  baskets. 

Then  a  ^somewhat  ^.violent  strife  took 
place  in  the  soul  of  Beppino. 


"What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked  himself. 
"Give  all  my  money  to  Zanetti?  But  that 
will  mean  my  condemning  myself  to  two 
years  more  of  hard  work.  'Twill  mean 
giving  up  my  dream  just  as  I  am  about  to 
realize  it."  At  that  thought  the  boy's  heart 
swelled:  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
give  up  his  little  fortune.  "Yes;  but  then," 
he  told  himself,  "they  have  helped  me; 
they  love  me.  I  will  show  them  that  I'm 
not  ungrateful.  I'll  give  them  all  I  have." 

And  then,  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
cheerful  countenance,  he  carried  his  bank- 
box  to  Zanetti. 

"I'll  never  accept  it,"  declared  Zanetti. 
"Just  think,  my  poor  boy— 

"I've  thought  all  about  it,"  interrupted 
Beppino.  "If  I  kept  this  money,  I'd  be 
unhappy.  I'll  work  two  years  more,  that's 
all.  If  you  won't  take  the  money  for 
yourself,"  he  added,  "then  take  it  for 
Michaela";  and  he  hurried  away,  leaving 
his  fortune  behind  him. 

The  herd-boy's  generosity  soon  became 
known,  and  the  Austrian  journalist  wrote 
a  fine  article  about  Beppino  in  his  Vienna 
paper.  Kind-hearted  ;  ladies  organized  a 
committee  to  collect  a  fund  for  him. 
'Twas  called  "The  Committee  for  Bep- 
pino's  Cow,"  and  it  worked  to  such  purpose 
that  a  fortnight  later,  the  brave  little 
herd-boy  received  from  the  mayor  of 
Cortina  d'Ampezzo  a  sum  of  money  large 
enough  to  buy  not  only  one  cow  but  a 
whole  herd,  and  a  good-sized  farm  besides. 

And  p.  dozen  years  later,  Beppino,  now 
a  rich  farmer,  said  to  his  young  wife, 
Michaela : 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that,  once  I  had 
saved  enough  for  one  cow,  I'd  soon  have 
a  dozen?" 

Epitaph. 

(To  the  memory  of  a  little  girl,  agtd  three  years,   ;'» 
Bexhill  Churchyard,  England.} 

1  LAY  me  down  to  rest   me, 

And  pray  to  God  to  bless  me; 
And   if   I  sleep  and  never  wake, 
I  pray  to  God  my  soul  to  take, 
This  night  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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• — As  many  as  22,000  pamphlets  published  by 
the  English  and  Irish  Catholic  Truth  Societies 
have  been  distributed  in  one  year  by  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of  Down  and  Connor. 

—Under  the  title  of  "The  End  of  a  Chapter," 
Messrs.  Constable  will  shortly  publish  a  volume 
of  recollections  by  Shane  Leslie  on  the  social 
and  political  world  at  home  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War. 

"The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark," 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dean,  D.  D.,  who 
contributes  an  Introduction  is  the  latest  volume 
of  the  Westminster  Version.  There  is  a  valuable 
appendix  by  Fr.  Lattey,  S.  J. 

—"After  Free  Textbooks,  What?"  by  H.  F. 
Hamilton,  is  a  brief  reprint  from  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  author 
animadverts  upon  State  paternalism  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  or  less  direct,  of  supplying  free 
textbooks  in  the  schools. 

— The  second  volume  of  Hilaire  Belloc's 
War  Book  ("The  Second  Phase"),  just  issued 
by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  deals  with  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  which  may  well  rank 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  The 
account  which  Mr.  Belloc  gives  is  the  first  full 
tactical  study  to  be  published  in  France  or 
Great  Britain.  He  continues  the  story  down  to 
the  failure  of  the  German  attempt  to  break 
through  in  West  Flanders.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  many  plans. 

— Among  the  publications  of  Bloud  &  Gay, 
(Paris)  recently  received  are:  "Pages  Actuelles" 
pamphlets — "Les  Catholiques  Allemands,"  by 
le  Comtc  Begotten;  and  "Les  Aumoniers 
Militain-s,"  by  GeolTroy  de  Grandmaison. 
Nos.  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.  of  Mgr.  Lacroix's 
"  Le  Clergc  et  la  Guerre  de  1914";  "L'Eveil 
de  1'Ame  Francaise  devant  1'Appel  aux  Armes," 
an  octavo  brochure  of  222  pages,  by  the  Abbes 
Ardant,  Desgranges,  and  Thcllier;  and,  finally, 
Vol.  I.  of  "  Lcs  Catholiques  an  Service  de  la 
France,"  by  Paul  Delay.  This  last  mentioned 
brochure,  of  344  pages,  deals  with  the  interior 
dioceses  of  France  —  Paris,  Versailles,  and 
Mcaux, — -and  is  an  adequate  and  interesting 
account  of  Catholic  activities  in  these  districts 
during  the  war.  The  specific  titles  of  the  pam- 
phlets by  Mgr.  Lacroix  are:  "The  Clergy  of 
tin-  Invaded  Dioceses,"  "Mobilized  and  Mili- 
tant Priests,"  and  "A  Champenoise  Parish 
under  the  Gi-nnaii  lied."  In  connection  with 
the  publications  of  MM.  Blond  &  Gay'  we 


have  to  correct  a  typographical  error  occurring 
in  a  notice,  in  our  issue  of  June  3,  of  a  brochure 
entitled  "La  France  au-dessus  de  tout."  The 
printing  of  "au-dessous"  instead  of  "au- 
dessus"  gave  a  meaning  directly  opposed  to  the- 
proper  one. 

— Catholic  employers,  workmen,  social 
workers,  heads  of  study  circles,  etc.,  will  find 
much  of  interest  and  helpfulness  in  "A  Cate- 
chism of  Catholic  Social  Principles,"  by  James 
P.  Kerr,  LL.  D.,  published  by  Browne  &  Nolan. 
It  is  well  called  "a  book  for  the  times." 

-"  Panis  Angelorum,"  a  beautifully  printed 
little  book,  with  illuminated  margins  and 
initial  letters,  and  provided  with  a  silk  marker, 
would  make  a  suitable  First  Communion  present 
for  an  adult.  The  text  consists  of  some  appro- 
priate words  of  Our  Lord  and  a  few  prayers  in 
Latin  and  English.  It  is  issued  by  St.  Bede's 
Press,  London  (Fetter,  Lane,  E.  C.),  and  may 
be  had  in  this  country  of  Mr.  B.  Herder.  The 
price  is  45  cts.,  which  is  not  a  high  one,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  production. 

— A  new  volume  of  "Ballads  and  Carols," 
by  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Gales  (Messrs.  Simpkin,  pub- 
lishers), contains  a  charming  "Child's  Christ- 
mas Rhyme,"  in  which  the  old  nursery  lines 
are  thus  paraphrased: 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  pocketful  of  rye, 
Four-and-twenty  Angels 

Coming  from  the  sky; 
Now  the  sky  is  open. 

The  Angels  all  do  sing, 
%  Here  is  merry  music 

For  the  little  King. 

—"Baby  Catechism"  and  "Little  Rhymes 
for  Little  Christians,"  by  the  Rev.  Roderick 
MacEachen,  two  profusely  illustrated  octavo 
booklets,  of  sixteen  pages  each,  bound  in  card- 
board, come  to  us  from  the  Catholic  Book  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Both  are  admirably  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  will  be  popular  with  the 
little  folk.  The  rhymes  are  better  than  one 
often  meets  with  in  more  ambitious  books  of 
vent;  although  the  selected  metre,  iambic 
dimeter,  is  not  the  easiest  variety  to  manipulate 
with  success.  The  price  of  these  booklets  is 
10  cts. 

— A  volume  of  sermons  with  a  distinct  claim 
to  attention  is  "Sermons  Preached  on  Various 
Occasions,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Keane, 
O.  P.  The  book  contains  thirty  discourses,  on 
varied  subjects  that  arc  a  perpetual  challenge 
to  interest.  Several  of  the  themes  are  Irish 
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—  "Father  Mathew,"  "Blessed  Thaddeus 
McCarthy,"  "Ireland's  Shattered  Sanctuaries, 
their  Rebuilding,"  etc.  One  short  series  is  on 
"The  Christian  Character,"  and  another  on 
"The  Word  of  God."  But,  for  all  this  diversity 
of  subject-matter,  the  sermons  have  a  spiritual 
unity,  and  are  bound  together  in  the  qualities 
of  treatment  which  distinguish  them  all.  United 
with  an  apostolic  unction,  they  have  in  remark- 
able degree  the  literary  and  oratorical  graces 
of  the  spoken  word ;  and  even  where  the  theme 
is  necessarily  familiar,  as  in  the  panegyric  on 
Father  Mathew  and  the  sermon  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  presenta- 
tion that  is  truly  to  be  prized.  This  is  one 
of  the  sermon  books  that  can  be  used  for  daily 
spiritual  reading.  It  is  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  by  B.  Herder.  With  this  excellent 
volume  may  also  be  mentioned  two  others  en- 
titled, "Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers," 
published  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Wagner  and  put  up 
in  a  convenient  cardboard  case.  The  collection 
consists  of  "original  sermons  on  the  Gospels 
of  all  Sundays  and  the  principal  feasts."  Both 
volumes  cover  the  same  ground,  so  that  there 
are  practically  two  sermons  for  every  occasion 
listed.  No  editor's  name  is  given,  and  there  is 
no  index.  The  same  preachers  are  represented 
again  and  again;  among  them  we  note  such 
favorite  AVE  MARIA  contributors  as  Father 
H.  G.  Hughes  and  Bishop  Vaughan. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very   Rev.   Dr.   Keane,   O.   P.    $1.80. 
"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."    2  vols. 

net. 

"  A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.  $1.60." 
"When  a  Man's  a   Man."     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35. 
"God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora    Lucy    Freeman. 

80  cts.     ' 
"The    Wayside:      A     Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent    McNabb,    O.    P.     $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on    Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 


'Dogmatic    Text    Books"     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.    $1.75. 
'The   Chief   Catholic    Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.     75    cts. 

'  Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."   55  cts. 
'A    Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."     Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.    75  cts. 
'A  Retrospect."    $i. 
'When    Pan    Pipes."     Mary    Taylor    Thornton. 

Si- 35- 

'Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
'A  Good  Third."    Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 

$1.10. 
'  The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.  $i.so,net. 
'The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 
'Halt!    Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
'Yonder?"  Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
'  Esays   On   Catholic   Life."     Thomas   O'Hagan, 

M.  A.    75  cts. 

'The  Life  of  St.  Paul."     F.  A.  Forbes.    35  cts, 
'Only  Jane."     Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
'A  Month  in  Rome."    Andr6  Morel.    $1.75. 
'The    Romanticism   of   St.    Francis    and    Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $2. 
'New   Wars   for   Old."     John    Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50.  ^^^^^ 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  arc*in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Gibbons,  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  St.  Paul;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Considine, 
diocese  of  Fargo;  and  Rev.  William  Moran, 
archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 

Mother  M.  Fabian,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
Sister  M.  Magdalene,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
Sister  M.  Clare,  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  Sister 
M.  Geraldine,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

•  Mr.  K.  J.  Hoover,  Mrs.  Charles  Brent,  Judge 
John  M.  Murphy,  Mrs.  C.  Lyons,  Mr.  Joseph 
Winter,  Mr.  William  Ayers,  Mr.  George  Polli- 
ham,  Mr.  Stephen  Metzger,  Mr.  James  Duffy, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coleman,  Mr.  B.  H.  Keuters, 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Henry  Schroeder. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  I'a'.her,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  A.  C.,  Si;  Mrs.  I.  H.,  $1.25; 
Friend  (Logan,  O.),  $5;  C.  F.  D.,  $1.  For  two 
poor  missionaries:  B.  F.  M.,  $6.70.  For  the 
Foreign  Missions:  Sr.  de  P.,  $2. 
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The  Rosary  Hour. 


BY    A.  P,  D. 

HEN,  with  remembering  Jips, 
I  cast  mine  Ares  on  /the  lengthening  night, 

I  launch  a  thousand  ships, — 
White,  sun-swept  ships,  to  sail  afar  and  afree. 

And  stand  for  me 
When  I  shall  stand  no  longer  in  God's  sight. 

I   loose  the  winged  words 
I'pon  some  lonely   hour   ijj  silence  thrust, — 

A   tlock,   methinks,  of  birds 
Flying  to  lift  on  some  eternal  slope 

Sweet  tongues  of  hope 
When  voices  fail  and  fall,  and  lips  are  dust. 


Fifty  Years  of  Missionary  Labor. 


BY    THE    REV.  T.  A.  SULLIVAN,    B.  A. 


I X  March  i,  1916,  St.  Joseph's 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Mill  Hill,  London,  completed  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  Those 
fifty  years  have  been -marked  by  many 
difficulties  and  trials;  but  Heaven's  bless- 
ing has  been  upon  the  work,  and 
extensive  conquests  for  God  and  His 
Church  h;:ve  been  achieved  by  the  Mill 
Hill  missionaries,  who  now  number  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Readers  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sncad-Cox's 
admirable  "Life  of  Cardinal  Yaughan," 
the  founder  of  St.  Joseph's  Society,  will  be 
ac'iuainted  with  the  story  of  the  begin- 
nings of  that  organi/ation;  and  American 
Catholics  will  be  proud  of  the  part  played 


by  the  American  people  in  making  its 
foundation  possible.  Indeed  the  continual 
connection  between  Mill  Hill  and  America 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  St. 
Joseph's  Society. 

It  was  not  until  after  a  long  period  of 
anxious  doubt,  of  consultation  and  of 
prayer,  that  Father  Herbert  Vaughan 
launched  his  ambitious  project  on  the 
world.  England  was  then  unprepared,  for 
the  Penal  Days  were  still  a  living  memory ; 
but  Cardinal  Wiseman  favored  the  work, 
and  the  English  hierarchy  espoused  it. 
For  the  material  means  necessary  to 
begin  his  foreign  missionary  seminary, 
Father  Vaughan  turned  to  America,  and 
America  did  not  fail  him  in  his  hour 
of  need.  Cut  off  from  the  more  Eastern 
States  on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
set  sail  for  Panama,  whither  his  spiritual 
children  followed  him  nearly  fifty  years 
later,  to  make  some  return  for  the  hos- 
pitality accorded  to  their  founder. 

From  Panama  he  journeyed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  St.  Joseph's  intercession  and 
Catholic  generosity  proved  superior  to  all 
pressing  local  needs,  and  the  funds  of  the 
nascent  Society  made  a  substantial  begin- 
ning. Thence  his  begging  tour  led  him 
through  Peru  and  Chile,  and  round  Cape 
Horn  to  Brazil;  and  everywhere  was 
repeated  the  same  story  of  adverse  local 
conditions  but  generous  subscriptions  to 
the  Foreign  Missions.  When  Father 
Vaughan  set  sail  for  England  in  July, 
1865,  he  had  secured  about  twelve  burses 
for  the  permanent  education  of  missionary 
students,  and  he  had  made  many  friends 
in  North  and  .South  America,  who  con- 
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tinued  to  help  on  the  Society  which  they 
had  so  nobly  begun. 

Of  the  difficulties  in  procuring  the  site 
at  Mill  Hill  for  the  Foreign  Missionary 
College,  and  in  building  the  College  and 
the  beautiful  chapel  now  attached  to  it, 
we  need  make  only  summary  mention 
here;  for  every  work  of  God  encounters 
them.  But  we  can  not  refrain  from  noticing 
the  repeated  and  marvellous  intervention 
of  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  Father  Vaughan's 
devotion  was  most  marked;  as  well  as 
the  continued  generosity  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Isles,  of  America,  and  of 
several  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe, — which  intervention  and  gener- 
osity have  made  possible  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  the  work. 

And  when  the  actual  missionary  work  of 
the  Society  was  about  to  begin,  once  again 
Father  Vaughan's  eyes  turned  towards 
America, — this  time  to  give,  which  is  more 
blessed  than  to  receive.  It  was  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  Southern  States  that 
the  first  Mill  Hill  Missions  were  estab- 
lished, and  Father  Vaughan  accompanied 
his  first  band  of  missionaries  to  Baltimore 
in  1871.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
America,  whose  eloquent  appeals  had 
drawn  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Negro  race,  soon  vied 
with  one  another  in  extolling  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  the  young  Society. 
Churches  and  schools  were  built,  missions 
were  opened  in  many  of  the  States,  and 
priests  cbntinued  to  set  out  from  Mill 
Hill  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  death  had 
made  and  to  extend  the  ranks  of  the 
conquering  apostles.  So  great  was  the 
progress  made  that  in  the  course  of  time  it 
was  decided  that  the  American  Province 
of  the  Society  should  be  autonomous,  and 
in  1893  the  first  independent  American 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  estab- 
lished under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore.  That  Society  is 
still  flourishing,  and  the  work  of  the 
Josephite  Fathers  of  Baltimore  continues 
to  abound  in  excellent  results  and  to  merit 
universal  admiration. 


For  a  time  the  expansion  of  St.  Joseph's 
Society  was  eastwards  and  southwards—- 
in India,  Borneo,  and  Africa, — though 
until  the  Nineties  its  priests  continued  to 
supply  the  colored  missions  of  the  States. 
In  1875  its  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Madras  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  bishop 
of  that  diosese,  Mgr.  Fennelly;  and  within 
six  months  (of  their  arrival  the  young 
priests  passed  through  a  serious  epidemic 
of  smallpox  and  cholera,  followed  quickly 
by  a  devastating  famine.  But  their 
zeal  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and 
the  arrival  of  more  missionaries  helped 
to  relieve  the  only  complaint  the  Bishop 
made.  "I  am  not  without  anxiety  for 
the  lives  of  the  priests,"  he  wrote  in 
the  year  1878;  "for  they  are  over- 
tasking their  strength  to  meet  the  crisis." 
Gradually  their  sphere  of  labor  extended 
until  it  covered  a  large  part  of  the  arch- 
diocese; and  Father  Mayer,  a  Mill  Hill 
priest,  was  consecrated  auxiliary  bishop. 
In  the  course  of  "time  the  work  of  the 
Society  received  its  full  recognition;  and 
in  1911  another  Mill  Hill  priest,  his 
Grace  Archbishop  Aelen,  succeeded  to 
the  archbishopric: 

Farther  north,  in  the  same  vast  country 
of  India,  Mill  Hill  missionaries  are  also 
to  be  found.  Their  first  arrival  took  place 
in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Afghan  campaign 
of  1879-1880.  As  military  chaplains,  they 
shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  they  won  golden  opinions 
from  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 
In  one  of  his  dispatches,  the  commanding 
officer,  General  Primrose,  alludes  to  one 
of  the  Mill  Hill  priests  in  the  following 
eulogistic  terms:  "I  can  not  overvalue 
the  services  rendered  on  the  i6th  of 
August,  [1880],  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  by  Father  Jackson,  who  was 
always  in  the  foremost  of  the  fight,  attend- 
ing upon  and  offering  every  assistance  to 
the  wounded,  both  European  and  native." 
Alluding  to  the  same  priest,  another 
officer  adds:  "I  never  saw  a  man  more 
earnestly  devoted  to  his  work,  and  duty. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  I 
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ever  met.  During  the  action  on  the  27th, 
I  saw  him  walking  about  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  quite  unconcernedly."  These 
and  many  similar  testimonies  go  to  show 
the  courage  which  the  grace  of  God  and 
zeal  for  souls  infuses  into  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  missionary. 

In  1887  the  Prefecture  of  Kashmir  and 
Kafiristan  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
vSt.  Joseph's  Society,  and  since  then  the 
Mill  Hill  missionaries  have  been  devoting 
themselves  to  the  double  work  of  native 
conversions  and  the  care  of^the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab. 
Though  their  task  usually  demands 
patience  and  perseverance  rather  than  the 
stirring  qualities  exhibited  during  the 
Afghan  campaign,  these  Punjab  mission- 
aries have,  not  unfrequently,  been  called 
upon  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  daring 
performed  by  Father  Jackson  and  his 
confreres.  The  medals  won  by  several  of 
these  priests  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
tribes  on  the  northwest  frontier  show  that . 
the  field  of  battle  finds  them  equal  to  the 
occasion;  and  in  the  present  war  two  of 
the  priests  from  this  mission  are  acting 
as  chaplains  to  the  troops,  one  of  them 
having  been  recommended  for  the  Military 
Cross. 

Passing  through  India,  and  leaving 
Singapore  to  the  west,  we  reach  the  island 
of  Borneo,  in  the  north  of  which  is  situated 
another  Mill  Hill  mission — the  Prefecture 
Apostolic  of  Labuan  and  North  Borneo, 
re-established  in  1881.  Here  the  Mill  Hill 
missionaries  had  practically  virgin  soil 
to  cultivate;  and  the  results,  though  en- 
couraging, are  naturally  somewhat  slow, 
and  obtained  by  prodigious  labor  and 
exhausting  privations.  Situated  on  the 
Kqtiator,  Borneo  is,  for  the  most  part, 
[  a  roadless  land,  abounding  in  jungle, 
rivers,  and  swamps.  It  is  peopled  by 
various  races,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
the  head-hunting  Dyaks,  whose  one  object 
in  life  i  lief  ore  their  conversion)  is  to 
collect  as  many  human  heads  as  possible. 
Tln-ir  huts  are  decorated  with  these  ghastly 
trophies.  But  even  amongst  these  savages 


the  unarmed  missionary  goes  unmolested. 

Of  a  different  character  are  the  natives 
of  another  field  of  missionary  labor, 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  St.  Joseph's 
Society  in  1887  —  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Maoris  are  said  to  possess 
the  finest  qualities,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  of  any  aboriginal  race;  and, 
though  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
there  are  well-authenticated  cases  of  canni- 
balism amongst  them,  they  make  excellent 
and  steadfast  Catholics.  Climatic  condi- 
tions here  are  favorable  to  the  missionaries, 
but  the  scattered  flocks  to  which  they  have 
to  administer  provide  them  with  plenty 
of  hard  work.  Despite  Protestant  propa- 
ganda, which  pits  its  abundant  resources 
against  the  scanty  means  of  the  Catholic 
missionary,  the  conversion  of  the  Maoris 
goes  on  apace,  amply  rewarding  the  priest 
for  his  untiring  labors. 

When  Cardinal  Vaughan  sent  his  mis- 
sionaries to  the  colored  races  in  the  South- 
ern States  he  had  in  view  an  end  which 
went  far  beyond  the  immediate  work  then 
undertaken.  He  dreamed  of  raising  up 
from  the  ranks  of  the  converted  Negroes 
men  who  could  carry  the  Faith  back  to 
their  original  home,  and  thus  be  the 
apostles  of  a  regenerated  Africa.  He  was 
not  destined  to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled; 
but  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Westminster,  he  was 
enabled  to  aid  directly  in  the  conversion 
of  Africa  by  sending  priests  to  Uganda, 
part  of  which  was  included  in  the  Vicariate 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  erected  in  iS<;4  and 
h  tided  over  to  St.  Joseph's  Society. 

Bishop  Hanlon  the  Vicar  Apostolic, 
and  his  little  band  of  missionaries,  set 
out  long  before  the  Uganda  railroad  was 
completed,  and  had  to  march  600 .  miles 
from  the  coast  to  their  new  mission  around 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Their  caravan  was 
attacked  by  marauding  tribes,  and  the 
missionaries  considered  themselves  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  with  no  further  disaster 
than  the  loss  of  their  effects.  The  progress 
made  in  Uganda  has  been  astounding. 

Perhaps    the    character   of    the    religion 
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of  these  natives  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  number.  In  the  purity  of  their 
lives  and  the  fervor  of  their  devotion, 
they  rival  the  Christians  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  sight  of  hundreds  of  cate- 
chumens coming  for  baptism  on  Holy 
Saturday  after  their  long  course  of  instruc- 
tion, then  their  appearance  on  Easter 
Sunday  clothed  in  their  white  baptismal 
robes,  recalls  an  earlier  age  of  Christianity. 
Or  again,  picture  the  scene  at  the  capital 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Confessions  have  been 
heard  for  two  days  almost  incessantly,  and 
when  night  falls  the  natives  begin  to 
gather.  Many  camp  outside  the  church 
in  the  enclosure;  others  remain  inside  the 
church  awaiting  the  midnight  hour.  At 
last  Pontifical  High  Mass  begins  and  the 
congregation  is  wrapped  in  devotion.  At 
the  Communion  an  orderly  procession  takes 
place  to  the  altar  rails,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  natives  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. Nor  is  their  devotion ,  of  the 
spasmodic  variety.  Among  them  are 
found  many  daily  communicants,  and 
many  too  have  suffered  for  the  Faith. 
In  the  adjoining  districts  excellent  results 
are  beginning  to  appear  after  some  years 
of  patient  labor ;  and  only  lack  of  men  and 
means  prevents  the  gathering  in  of  an 
increasingly  richer  and  more  abundant 
harvest. 

About  a  decade  later  another  portion 
of  Africa,  in  Belgian  Congo,  was  entrusted 
to  Mill  Hill.  Thither  the  English-speaking 
missionaries  went  at  the  request  of  King 
Leopold  II.,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
was  ringing  with  cries  of  Congo  "atroci- 
ties." Here  again  a  rich  harvest  has  been 
gathered  among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  who  flock  round  the  missionaries, 
eager  for  the  light  of  Faith.  Journeys  in 
these  parts  are  mainly  by  boat,  and  the 
mighty  Congo  River  has  already  claimed 
three  Mill  Hill  priests  as  its  victims. 
A  motor  boat,  recently  given  by  generous 
benefactors,  has  decreased  the  number  of 
accidents  and  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  missionaries'  labors.  Here  as  in  Uganda 
the  dreadful  sleeping-sickness  has  made 


great  ravages,  in  some  places  whole 
Christian  communities  having  been  prac- 
tically exterminated;  and  one  Congo 
missionary  of  St.  Joseph's  Society  has 
succumbed  to  its  deadly  attacks. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  Mill 
Hill  should  once  again  renew  its  connection 
with  America,  and  once  again  send  its 
missionaries  to  her  assistance.  The  late 
Mgr.  Agius,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
Philippines,  and  Mgr.  Rooker,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Jaro,  appealed  with  irresistible 
pleading  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Henry, 
Superior  General  of  St.  Joseph's  Society, 
for  Fathers  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
The  dearth  of  priests,  consequent  on  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  friars,  had  made 
havoc  of  once  flourishing  parishes,  and 
whole  provinces  were  on  the  verge  of  being 
lost  to  the  Church.  Rebellion  and  war  had 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  poverty,  which  a 
subsequent  cattle  plague  had  made  more 
extreme.  The  need  of  priests  was  urgent, 
but  mear\s  were  wanting.  An  appeal  in  the 
American  papers  urged  on  by  Mgr.  Freri, 
director  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
and  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Commission 
for  Negro  and  Indian  Missions,  made  it 
possible  for  Mill  Hill  to  send  eight  priests 
in  January,  1906.  Their  numbers  have 
been  gradually  increased,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  thirty-one  Mill  Hill  mission- 
aries are  laboring  in  the  diocese  of  Jaro. 

The  work  has  been  prodigious.  One 
priest"  has,  in  many  cases,  to  look  after 
two  or  three  parishes, — having  from  10,000 
to  20,000  souls  under  his  care,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  sick  calls  involv- 
ing long  journeys — and  copious  wettings 
from  the  rains  above  and  the  floods 
beneath.  To  the  exhortation  to  spare 
themselves  frequently  made  by  their 
superior,  comes  the  unanswerable  reply: 
"All  right,  but  have  we  to  let  the  people 
die  without  the  Sacraments?"  Added 
to  this  are  the  difficulties  of  contending 
with  Aglipayanism  (the  native  schismatic 
church)  and  with  the  emissaries  of  Prot- 
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iitism.  Still  the  people  are  being  won 
over  gradually;  and,  instead  of  being 
objects  of  derision  and  targets  for  stones, 
the  priests  have  become  objects  of  rever- 
ence and  esteem.  Ruined  churches  and 
convents  have  been  repaired,  and  many 
souls  have  been  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  their  childhood,  while  8124  baptisms 
were  conferred  in  the  single  year  1915. 

Mill  Hill's  latest  mission  has  forged 
another  link  in  the  long  chain  of  connec- 
tions between  that  Society^and  the  Amer- 
ican Continent.  In  November,  1912,  three 
priests  left  Mill  Hill  for  the  Caribbean 
vSea,  to  take  up  the  care  of  the  three 
islands  of  San  Andres,  Old  Providence,  and 
Corn.  Previously  the  Josephite  Fathers 
of  Baltimore  had  begun  the  work  on  these 
hitherto  neglected  islands,  and  in  1912  the 
Roman  Congregation  of  Propaganda  re- 
<|iiested  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  to  continue 
the  good  work.  As  the  only  means  of 
transport  are  sailing  vessels,  communi- 
cation between  the  islands  and  with  the 
mainland  is  very  difficult;  and  the  unde- 
veloped condition  of  the  country  impedes 
the  movements  of  the  missionaries. 

The-  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race, 
showing  some  trace  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  descent.  The  majority  of  them 
have  adopted  the  Baptist  creed ;  still,  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  for  this 
American  priests  and  American  support 
are  mainly  responsible;  while  upon  the 
foundation  thus  laid  the  small  band  of 
^Mill  Hill  missionaries  are  building,  and 
have  already  extended  the  work. 

Mill  Hill  has,  therefore,  representatives 
on  every  continent;  and  from  every  land 
conies  the  same  report  of  difficulties 
encountered  and  partially  overcome,  and 
of  continual  conversions  to  the  Chur-h. 
True,  the  divine  seed  in  one  place  yields 
fruit  a  hundred  fold,  in  another  sixty  .fold, 
and  in  a  third  but  thirty  fold;  and  often 
one  reaps  where  another  has  sown.  But 
the  work  of  God  progresses,  limited  only 
by  the  scanty  supply  of  men  and  m« 
It  would  be  impossible  to  count  the  number 
of  souls  converted  by  St.  Joseph's  Society 


during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence;  but 
the  grand  total  of  19,298  baptisms  admin- 
istered in  the  single  year  1915  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  God  has 
blessed  the  efforts  of  His  devoted  laborers. 

For  a  work  of  such  world-wide  extent 
it  is  but  natural  that  one  college  could  not 
suffice.  For  the  regular  supply  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  missionaries,  colleges 
subsidiary  to  Mill  Hill  were  soon  required; 
and  in  1884  a  preparatory  college  was 
opened  at  Freshfield,  near  Liverpool, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  well  filled. 
The  continent  of  Europe  has  also  been 
generous  in  supplying  subjects  to  St. 
Joseph's  Society;  and  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  Roosendaal,  Holland,  founded  in 
1890  (it  is  now  the  house  of  philosophy 
for  the  Society),  has  been  especially 
prolific.  This  work  was  supplemented  in 
1912  by  the  opening  of  a  preparatory 
college  at  Tilburg,  Holland,  which  is 
having  a  truly  phenomenal  success;  while 
the  college  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  has 
trained  a  number  of  students  for  the 
Theological  College  at  Mill  Hill. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  cares  and 
interests  as  Bishop  of  Salford  and  after- 
wards as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, Cardinal  Vaughan  never  ceased 
to  keep  the  first  place  in  his  affections  for 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Mill 
Hill,  of  which  he  remained  Superior 
General  throughout  his  life.  It  was  the 
child  of  his  prayers,  his  labors,  and  his 
tears;  and  to  Mill  Hill  he  directed'  his 
steps  whenever  his  multifarious  duties 
allowed  him  to  take  a  few  hours  repose, 
lie  would  spend  hours  in  the  chapel, 
communing  with  God  and  with  his  favorite1 
saint,  St.  Joseph;  and  rise  up  comforted 
and  refreshed,  ready  for  more  work  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

To  Mill  Hill  he  was  taken  in  March, 
1903, — this  time,  as  he  himself  declared, 
"to  die."  His  last  illness  was  upon  him,  and 
he  wished  to  prepare  himself  for  death  in 
the  company  of  his  spiritual  children,  in 
the  college  which  he  had  built.  Truly  lie- 
gave  an  edifying  example  to  all  in  his 
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sufferings  patiently  borne,  his  childlike- 
confidence  in  God,  his  faith,  his  meekness 
and  humility.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  was  enacted  in  St.  Joseph's  College 
chapel  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  Clothed  for  the 
last  time  in  his  scarlet  robes,  the  great 
Cardinal  made  his  Profession  of  Faith  in 
the  presence  of  his  cathedral  chapter  and 
of  the  college  community;  and  then  with 
true  humility — a  virtue  hidden  from  those 
to  whom  he  was  but  a  stately  churchman — 
he  begged  forgiveness  for  any  want  of 
kindness  and  consideration  he  might  have 
shown  throughout  his  busy  life;  and, 
disclaiming  all  credit  of  any  good  work  he 
had  accomplished,  he  placed  all  his  trust 
in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  June 
19,  1903,  Herbert  Vaughan  gave  back  his 
noble  soul  to  God.  Into  his  unfinished 
cathedral  at  Westminster  his  mortal 
remains  were  taken,  there  to  receive  the 
homage  which  was  his  due.  But  the 
precious  treasure  was  not  to  remain  there. 
Not  in  the  stately  church,  which  owed  so 
much  to  the  Cardinal's  energy,  but  in 
Mill  Hill  were  his  remains  to  find  a  resting- 
place,  for  so  the  Cardinal  had  willed. 

Here  under  the  shadow  of  the  crucifix, 
on  the  college  Calvary,  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  laid  to  rest.  To  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  or  who  have  since  learned  to 
revere  his  manly  character  and  his  saintly 
life,  his  grave  has  become  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage,— one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Cathcflic  England.  Upon  the  simple 
granite  monument  which  was  all  the  Cardi- 
nal would  allow  to  be  .erected  over  his 
hallowed  grave,  are  inscribed  the  words, 
more  descriptive  of  Herbert  Vaughan's 
true  character  than  all  his  many  titles: 
Servulus  perpetuus  gloriosce  et  beatce  Maries 
Virginis  et  Sancti  Josephi. — "The  per- 
petual little  slave  of  the  glorious  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  Saint  Joseph." 


In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


LIBERALITY  consists  less  in  giving  much 
than  in  giving  at  the  right  moment. 

— La  Bruydre. 


III. 

OR  the  love  of  God,  your 
Highijess,"  exclaimed  the  duenna, 
approaching  the  Princess,  ' '  we 
must  leave  here  immediately!  I 
saw  the  Count's  huntsman  and  several 
servants  dismount  and  take  the  road 
toward  the  Hinterriss.  The  Duke  of 
Coburg,  I  have  been  informed,  is  expected 
there  in  a  few  days,  with  a  great  company 
of  hunters.  Only  think  if  Count  Burgsdorf 
were  to  find  us  here!" 

"That,  of  course,  would  never  do," 
answered  Hella,  knitting  her  brows.  "It 
is  one  thing  to  tell  my  uncle  hereafter  of 
my  first  independent  venture,  and  quite 
another  to  be  caught  in  the  act.  But 
whither,  Schonfeld?" 

"I  entreat  you,  Most  Gracious  Princess, 
to  take  the  nearest  road  to  Gratz.  I  shall 
have  no  peace  until  \  see  you  safe  under 
the  roof  of  the  Countess  Aldringen." 

"No,  dearest  Schonfeld.  I  have  only 
just  begun  to  enjoy  my  liberty,  and  am 
not  of  the  mind  to  give  it  up  so  readily." 

The  Princess  moved  on  toward  the 
Fiirstenhaus,  plunged  in  thought,  plucking 
to  pieces  the  beautiful  roses  which  she  had 
gathered  with  such  delight  on  the  moun- 
tains. Drawing  a  deep  breath,  she  paused 
on  the  terrace  and  looked  around  her. 

With  gentle  caress  the  waves  dashed 
upon  the  shore,  kissing  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  whose  heads  rose  toward  heaven. 
Here  and  there  a  skiff  glided  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  alive  with  joyous 
occupants.  There  was  an  almost  painful 
contraction  of  Hella's  heart  as  she  listened 
to  the  clear  tones  of  the  voices  harmoni- 
ously singing  together  in  the  calm  evening, 
and  as  she  thought  of  her  own  isolation. 
Were  not  all  those  that  rocked  them- 
selves yonder  in  the  frail  skiff  happier 
and  richer  than  she,  the  envied  Princess 
Helena  von  Hohenstein-Bedburg? 
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"Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath,"  ' 
burst  forth  suddenly  in  deep  tones  over 
the  tranquil  lake,  and  all  other  voices 
were  hushed.  The  rowers  dropped  their 
oars,  and  listened  in  silence  to  the  solemn 
tones. 

The  Princess  also  listened,  enchanted, 
as  she  looked  out  at  the  little  boat, 
which  rested  exactly  in  the  line  of  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  She  rec- 
ognized the  singer  as  the  dark,  silent 
gentleman  who  at  the  dinner  table  had 
seemed  to  her  to  be  the  only  personage 
of.  any  consequence  in  that  mixed  com- 
pany. When,  after  a  while,  she  inquired 
of  the  lady  beside  her  who  he  was,  she 
was  told: 

"A  professor  of  geology, — at  least  he 
has  been  for  some  days  rambling,  with 
his  little  hammer,  among  the  rocks  and 
ravines  of  the  Tristenkopf  and  the  Sonnen- 
joch,  and  has  brought  back  the  strangest 
things  with  him.  Although  extremely 
polite  and  attentive,  Mr.  Stetten  is  very 
reserved." 

The  melody  trembled  and  died  away  in 
tin-  gentle  evening  breeze,  and  the  boat 
rapidly  approached  the  shore. 

"I  have  it,  Schonfeld!'.'  said  Hella  to 
her  lady  of  honor,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
anxiously  on  her  countenance.  "We  shall 
go  to  the  Ampe/.zo  Valley.  My  opposite 
at  the  dinner  table  to-day  was  untiring  in 
his  praises  of  the  beauty  of  the  dolomites: 
it  is  a  strange,  fabulous  world.  And  we 
shall  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone: 
O  most  conscientious  of  all  duennas!  we 
shall  be  on  our  way  to  Gratz.  Should  we 
by  any  misfortune  be  caught,  we  have 
simply  scut  the  servants  ahead,  and  have 
chosen  the  roundabout  way  through  the 
Tyrol  in  order  to  avoid  the  wearisome 
journey  through  Vienna,  which  I  have 
made  at  least  a  dozen  times." 
"  Ves,  certainly,  if  only 
"No  'ifs,'  please,  dear  Schonfeld;  do 
not  spoil  this  grand  e\ening  for  me  by  any 
hateful  'ifs.'" 

"Well,    then,    at    least    a    'but,'    Most 
*    It   is   dciTc-cd    in   the  counsels  of   God. 


Gracious  Princess,"  answered  the  court 
lady,  fully  resolved  to  introduce  a  weighty 
matter.  "Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  summon  the  chambermaid? 
Without  the  help  of  the  good,  trust- 
worthy Backer — " 

"I  find  myself  perfectly  well  off  without 
her  help,"  the  Princess  interrupted.  "And 
what  can  you  criticise  in  my  toilet,  dear 
Schonfeld?  It  was  not  to  no  purpose  that 
I  practised  this  art  for  four  weeks  before- 
hand, as  some  people  practise  languages 
before  they  set  out  to  travel.  My  trunk,  it 
is  true,  is  a  little  in  disorder;  but  the 
confusion  amuses  me,  and  in  time  I  shall 
learn  order  perforce.  And  now  enough  of 
those  unpleasant  topics.  Look  yonder  to 
Seespitz.  How  wonderfully  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Zillerthal  Alps  glow  in  their 
fiery  red!  How  like  purple  roses  the 
clouds  are!  And  the  church  looks  so 
peaceful  in  the  bend  of  the  shore,  its 
sharp  tower  seeming  to  point  straight 
into  heaven." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  glowed,  she 
folded  her  arms  instinctively. 

The  singer  had  meanwhile  landed  and 
fastened  his  boat,  and  he  caught  the  last 
words;  he  glanced  up,  and  allowed  his 
eyes  to  rest  with  unmistakable  pleasure  on 
the  countenance  of  the  fair  'speaker. 

"What  a  singular  contrast,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  walked  away  and 
then  turned  to  look  back  again,  "between 
that  piquant  countenance,  with  those 
lines  of  determination  about  the  month, 
and  those  enthusiastic  words!  But  she  is 
charming,  as  I  have  already  noticed." 

At  the  supper  table  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  expected  coming  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Some 
of  the  guests  had  just  arrived  from  Munich, 
it  \vas  said,  and  another  portion  would 
come  in  the  morning  from  Jenbach; 
huntsmen  and  servants  had  already  ar- 
rived during  the  day  with  the  necessary 
provisions.  • 

Fraulcin  von  Schonfeld  could  hardly 
swallow  a  morsel.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  door,  expecting  every  moment  that 
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it  would  open  and  admit  some  acquaint- 
ance.  Her  eyes  once  caught  those  of  the 
Princess,  who  seemed  to  wait  the  devel- 
opment of  events  quite  calmly,  as  she 
chatted  and  joked  with  her  neighbor,  a 
lively  Viennese  woman,  and  did  full  justice 
to  the  frugal  meal.  And,  indeed,  the 
highborn  lady  troubled  herself  very  little 
as  to  whether  her  frolic  was  discovered 
or  not.  She  would  be  able  to  extricate 
herself  easily  enough,  and  with  a  laugh  or 
word  of  flattery  would  disarm  any  oppo- 
nent ;  whereas  the  whole  weight  of  princely 
indignation  would  fall  on  her,  the  innocent 
actor  in  this  mad  comedy.  Such  were  the 
reflections  of  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld. 

At  last  the  martyrdom  of  supper  was 
over,  the  immediate  danger  was  passed. 
Now  she  could  go  and  take  refuge  in  the 
protecting  solitude  of  her  chamber.  But 
no!  To  the  dismay  of  the  lady,  the  Prin- 
cess would  walk  up  and  down  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  Nay,  more:  at  the  invitation 
of  a  young  married  couple  from  Northern 
Germany,  she  took  a  row  with  them  on 
the  lake. 

"Adieu,  dearest  Fraulein  Felden!"  she 
cried  out,  jestingly,  as  she  set  her  foot  in 
the  boat.  "Be  not  cast  down  if  I  sail 
away  never  to  return." 

"Fraulein  Felden  is  your  aunt,  is  she?" 
asked  the  young  wife. 

"A  very  dear  friend.  I  have  few,  if 
indeed  any,  nearer  or  dearer  to  me." 

The  Princess  grew  sad  and  silent.  Should 
the  lake  in  reality  swallow  her,  who  would 
care,  who  would  shed  a  tear  for  her?  The 
Altdorfs  would  go  into  mourning  for  a 
month,  and  then  would  quite  contentedly 
take  possession  of  the  rich  inheritance. 
Uncle  Fritz  would  feel  it  a  little  more 
keenly;  but  after  a  few  days  the  old 
'bachelor  would  return  to  his  favorite 
dish,  truffle-pie  and  Haut-Sauterne,  with 
as  much  relish  as  ever.  No  one  would  miss 
her  in  the  least ;  to  no  one  would  her  going 
or  staying,  her  life  or  death,  be  a  matter 
of  any  importance. 

A  feeling  of  pity  for  herself,  poor  soli- 
tary creature  as  she  was,  crept  over  her. 


Hella  joined  her  hands  in  silent  pain  as 
she  saw  how  the  young  woman  beside  her 
gazed  in  quiet  happiness  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  husband.  What  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  even  in  poverty  to  possess  the 
love  of  one's  own  —  whether  parents, 
husband  and  wife,  or  children — and  to  be 
happy  in  their  happiness!  Notwithstand- 
ing the  still  summer  night  and  the  gentle 
breath  of  the  waves,  Princess  Hella  felt 
the  clanking  of  her  chains  and  shuddered. 
IV. 

"Thank  God  we  have  happily  escaped 
the  danger !"  said  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld, 
as  the  two  ladies  entered  one  of  the  low 
mountain  wagons  which  was  to  take  them 
from  Toblach  to  Schluderbach. 

"Schonfeld,  your  everlasting  anxiety  i* 
enough  to  provoke  me  to  wish  that  we 
were  discovered.  It  would  be  grand,  just 
like  the  final  act  of  a  vaudeville, — a  sur- 
prising and  moving  tableau." 

The  Princess  laughed  her  merry  laugh  at 
these  words;  whilst  Fraulein  von  Schon- 
feld's  countenance  assumed  a  painful 
expression,  as  if  she  'really  tasted  all  the 
bitterness  of  such  an  hour. 

"What  great  matter  is  it,  after  all," 
continued  Hella,  "if  under  your  protec- 
tion I  see  the  world  in  a  different  light 
from  what  princely  etiquette  is  pleased  to 
dictate  to  me?  You  must  remember  that 
l\6iat  c'est  tiwi,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  am  a  princess,  with  only  my  own 
important  person  to  rule  over;  and  why 
should  I  hold  onto  the  train  of  any 
s6r&nissiir.a,  and  look  no  farther  than  it 
reaches?  No,  dearest  Schonfeld:  I  have 
at  last  happily  escaped  from  my  golden 
cage,  and  do  not  intend  to  fly  back  at 
once  behind  its  bars.  But  look  at  those 
mountains!  Do  they  not  resemble  the 
towers  and  roofs  of  some  monstrous  castle 
built  by  giant  hands,  looking  down  on  us 
fiercely,  and  threatening  to  bar  our  way? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  guardian 
genius  were  suddenly  to  spring  from  behind 
that  grey  mass  of  stone  and  challenge  us 
with  lowered  lance.  And  truly,  Schonfeld, 
there  he  is!" 
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A  dark  form  separated  itself  from  the 
rock — a  tall,  powerful  figure,  with  a  light 
tourist's  bag  on  his  shoulders,  a  staff,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  Hella,  a  shining  hammer 
in  his  hand. 

"The  professor  from  the  Partisan!"  said 
the  Princess,  laughing.  "I  wonder  if  he  is 
here  looking  for  stones." 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  answered  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld,  somewhat  peevishly,  as  she 
looked  back  at  the  young  man,  who  moved 
along  the  road  with  light,.elastic  step.  "  I 
hope  we  shall  not  meet  him  again,  your 
Highness." 

"Why  so,  Schonfeld?  He  is  a  proper 
man,  with  a  face  that  tells  of  his  deep 
learning.  Through  his  bright  spectacles 
he  looks  almost  as  learned  as  Professor 
Helmke,  of  happy  memory,  on  whom  I 
played  all  imaginable  kinds  of  tricks.  I 
have  really  become  acquainted  with  people 
of  all  classes  of  life.  There  was  the 
Prussian  assessor,  with  his  pretty  little 
wife;  there  was  the  good  Frau  Meng,  of 
Vienna;  the  jolly  Munich  woman  in  the 
Partisan;  yesterday  in  Niederndorf  I  met 
the  conceited  Baron  and  the  sedate 
Si-nator  of  the  free  Hanseatic  cities;  but 
I  have  not  yet  met  any  princes.  Do 
you  not  think,  Schonfdd,  that  there  are 
disguised  princes  concealed  under  these 
everyday  faces  -for  instance,  that  this 
professor  may  be  a  nobleman  in  disguise?" 

"As  if  I  should  not  discover  it  on  t lie- 
instant  if  it  were  so!"  replied  the  lady 
of  honor,  with  some  indignation.  "That 
indefinable  air,  that  je  ne  sais  quoi  which 
surrounds  the  higher  aristocracy,  reveals 
itself  at  the  first  glance  to  one  of 
experience. 

"  MUV!H  BO,"  said  Hella;  "however,  I 
have  not  come  out  in  search  of  nobility, 
but  of  life.  O  Schonfeld,  what  deep  and 
mysterious  solitude !  How  still  is  the  green 
water,  how  ghostly  the  mirroring  of  the 
hills  and  skies!  In  presence  of  nature  as  it 
lies  before  us,  I  feel  so  small,  so  insignifi- 
cant, that  it  seems  almost  a  profanation 
in  sight  of  these  crowned  giants" — she 

(To  b» 


pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  rose-tinted 
glaciers  of  Monte  Cristallo — "to  speak  of 
high-born  or  low-born.  O  my  God,  how 
beautiful  is  Thy  world!" 

The  Princess  became  silent,  and  fixed 
her  enraptured  gaze  on  the  charming 
picture  before  her,  which  was  only  too  soon 
wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  approaching 
night.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  light 
wagon  drew  up  at  the  Inn  of  Schluderbach. 

"What  strange  doings  are  going  on 
here!"  whispered  Hella  to  her  companion, 
who  recoiled,  as  from  the  partially  lighted 
house  they  caught  a  subdued  sound  of 
voices,  and  the  shuffling  and  pattering  of 
feet. 

"Almost  like  a  picture  of  Rembrandt's," 
added  the  Princess,  stopping,  delighted, 
at  the  threshold.  In  the  glaring  light  from 
the  fire  on  the  hearth,  which  was  reflected 
on  the  open  court,  were  powerful  Tyrolese, 
in  their  rough  blouses,  short  breeches,  and 
coarse  stockings;  Italian  ballad  singers, 
peddlers,  ramblers,  and  adventurers  of  all 
nations,  who  tried  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  their  various  dialects. 

"It  is  impossible  to  stay  here,  Most 
Gracious — 

"Silence!"  whispered  the  Princess, 
turning  to  the  slowly  advancing  porter. 
"Are  the  rooms  ready  for  Miss  Felden 
and  Miss  Stein,  please?  Yesterday  we 
sent  an  order  from  Niederndorf  to  prepare 
apartments  for  us." 

"They  are,  your  Ladyship,"  answered 
the  old  man,  taking  charge  of  the  trunk, 
but  letting  the  ladies  attend  to  their 
valises.  "We  came  near  having  no  place, 
but  we  managed  finally." 

Carefully  gathering  up  her  grey  silk 
gown,  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  hastened 
through  the  throng;  whilst  Hella  looked 
around  with  eager  eyes,  and  seemed  as  if 
she  would  never  tire  of  wondering  at  the 
strange  life  and  doings  revealed  to  her. 
She  felt  all  the  delight  of  a  child  who  has 
just  received  a  new  picture-book,  and 
turns  over  the  leaves  in  joyful  expectation 
of  what  the  next  page  has  in  store  for  him. 

continued.) 
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Told  in  Heaven. 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    ENID    DINNIS. 


(ftOD  tells  the  story  of  our  lives, — 
The  lives  of  those  who  live  to   Him; 

Strange  happenings  He  there  contrives, 
To  thrill  the  listening  cherubim. 

Its  page  the  angels  love  to  scan; 

For  ne'er  angelic  wit  had  dreamed 
The  wonder-tale  of  fallen  man, — 

The  strange  romance  of  Christ's  redeemed. 

Aye,  in  the  highest  heaven,  I  ween, 
The  cherubs  sit,  with  folded  wings, 

Beside  the  footstool  of  their  Queen, 

Who  tells  them  tales  of  human  things, — 

Of  simple  men  who  walked  their  ways, 
And  left  the  Great  -Designer  free 

To  fashion  of  their  faithful  days 
A  theme  for  heavenly  minstrelsy. 

Our  lives  are  stories  told  in  heaven, 

Though  dull,  'twould  seem,  the  way  we  plod; 

For  only  to  the  saints  'tis  given 
To  read  the  stories  told  by  God. 

More  venturous  than  the  exploits  told 
Where  Genius  spends  her  last  device 

Are  these,  the  tales  our  lives  unfold 
For  spellbound  ears  in  paradise. 

Lord,  be  it  mine,  when  from  the  sin 
That  walks  in  wilful  ways  I'm  shriven, 

To  make  my  day  a  chapter  in 

A  faerie  tale  that's  told  in  heaven. 


ONE  reason  for  believing  in  Our  Lady's 
Assumption  is  that  her  Divine  Son  loved 
her  too  much  to  let  her  body,  remain  in 
the  grave.  A  second  reason  is  this:  she 
was  not  only  dear  to  the  Lord  as  a  mother 
is  dear  to  a  son,  but  also  that  she  was 
so  transcendently  holy,  so  full,  so  over- 
flowing with  grace.  If  Eve,  the  fair 
daughter  of  God,  never  would  have 
become  dust  and  ashes  unless  she  had 
sinned,  shall  we  not  say  that  Mary, 
having  never  sinned,  retained  the  gift 
which  Eve  by  sinning  lost  ?• 


BY    JEAN    QUBRCY. 

Thursday,  Sept.    in. 

THE  news  of  the  victory  is  confirmed: 
it  is  complete.  The  war  is  not  finished, 
of  course,  but  the  danger  is  passed.  The 
eyes  of  all  whom  I  meet  shine  with  the 
flame  of  joy  and  hope.  I  was  called 
to  administer  the  last  Sacraments  to 
Marie  of  the  Lartique  farm,  grandmother 
of  a  brave  soldier  who  fought  well  and 
cheerfully.  Marie  is  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  it  seems  she  has  con- 
cluded to  die,  though  without  any  visible 
complaint.  For  some  time  she  has  been 
merely  existing,  and  hardly  comprehended 
that  her  Rend  was  going  to  war.  When 
she  saw  me,  certain  vague  scruples  of 
conscience  returned  to  her  mind.  I  am 
sure  she  recognized  me.  She  may  live  a 
long  time  yet,  and  her  people  are  aware 
of  it;  all  about  this  aged  woman,  whose 
life  has  been  filled  with  good  works,  the 
household  activities  proceed  undisturbed. 
They  work  in  the  fields,  cultivate  the  trees, 
gather  the  harvest,  and  talk  of  the  absent 
son.  After  having  given  absolution  to  the 
old  grandmother  I  sat  down  on  the  bench 
on  the  lawn  beside  the  grandfather  Jacques. 
He  is  older  than  his  wife,  but  has  pre- 
served all  his  senses.  He  knows  there  is 
a  war,  but  for  him  it  is  little  more  than  a 
jest:  there  was  only  one  war,  the  Italian, 
in  which  he  took  part.  The  others,  of 
1870,  1914,  are  things  to  laugh  at,  mere 
child's  play! 

This  good  old  Jacques,  quite  up-to- 
date  as  regards  the  price  of  cows  and  the 
succession  of  crops,  is  at  sea  upon  one 
point  only.  The  changes  Of  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  seem  to  him  pitiable,  entirely 
against  common-sense.  Seeing  that  he 
would  find  in  me  a  docile  auditor,  he 
began  to  reflect  aloud;  an  old  man  who  can 
not  comprehend  a  world  transformed.' 

"Look  here,  Monsieur  le  Curd,"  he  said. 
"It  appears  that  they  fight  nowadays 
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far  away  from  each  other,  with  cannon, 
without  seeing  the  enemy.  In  my  time 
one  came  face  to  face  with  him — when  the 
battle  was  on.  All  is  changed,  and  it  is 
for  no  good.  See  there,  Monsieur  le  Curd, 
in  front  of  you,  that  white  thing  of  stone 
and  mortar,  and  the  iron  handle  at  the 
side.  You  could  never  guess  what  it  is; 
well,  it  is  a  spring.  Tell  me  if  you  do  not 
think  it  an  insult  to  the  good  God  to 
cover  them  so — the  springs?  When  I  was 
young  there  was  a  tree — right  there, — 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  spring  with 
water  so  clear  that  it  reflected  the  skies; 
and  I  remember  when  I  went  to  fill  my 
pail  I  often  amused  myself  with  thinking 
thaV  I  was  drawing  up  the  clouds  with 
the  water. 

"  When  I  was  married  to  my  wife  who  is 
now  so  ill — poor  woman, — she  said  to  me: 
'Jacques,  the  ducks  drink  at  the  spring. 
That  is  not  right  or  clean.  We  must 
arrange  it  some  other  way.'  So,  to  please 
her,  I  built  a  wall  around  the  spring  (it 
seemed  a  pity  to  put  the  water  in  prison). 
But  I  did  it  to  please  my  wife,  and  one 
could  still  see  the  clouds  and  the  sunlight 
therein.  When  my  son  became  master,  I 
made  no  complaint.  He  is  a  good  one.  He 
threw  down  my  wall  and  dug  a  well,  and  ' 
had  a  contrivance  made  by  which  the 
water  was  brought  up  from  below  by  a 
wheel.  It  was  a  pity:  that  time  the  water 
was  made  a  prisoner  indeed.  But,  all  the 
same,  one  side  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
other;  one  could  see  it  from  above.  And 
I  assure  you  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
disgusted. 

"Two  years  ago,  when  our  little  Rene' 
returned  from  his  'service,'  he  covered 
the  well  as  you  see,  and  put  in  a  machine 
called  a  pump,  which  draws  the  water  up 
by  itself.  Now  the  water  can  no  longer 
look  up  to  the  sky  of  the  good  God,  and 
we  can  no  longer  see  the  water.  It  is — 
a  desolation!  But  no  doubt  they  will 
change  it  again;  or,  do  you  think,  they 
will  leave  it  as  it  is,  the  others  who  will 
come  after  us?  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
where  are  the  days  <»f  long  ago?" 


I  smiled  at  Jacques'  little  story.  He 
rambles  a  little,  but  perhaps,  after  all, 
he  is  right  in  some  respects.  Civilization 
has  perfected  the  industry  and  art 
of  living,  but  it  has  also  perfected  the 
machines  that  kill  and  the  art  of  dying. 
War  to-day  is  a  savage  butchery.  I  like 
the  war  of  Italy  much  better, — and  the 
battles  of  Homer.  Returning  to  the  pres- 
bytery, I  observed  with  interest  the 
fields  of  my  parishioners;  above  all, 
those  of  my  young  friend,  Bonnet,  smiling 
in  the  sunshine  between  the  road  and  the 
river.  Here  they  call  fertile  fields 
"cambrous,"  and  they  well  deserve  the 
name.  The  soil  is  deep  and  healthy,  the 
harvests  rich  and  abundant. 

A  soft  haze  lingered  over  the  valley,  a 
souvenir  of  the  fog  which,  without  entirely 
dispersing  it,  the  sun  had  lifted  and 
scattered.  Illumined  by  the  oblique  rays 
of  roseate  light,  transparent  and  trans- 
lucent, it  hovered  above  the  ground  like 
a  halo  of  victory.  This  land  of  France  is 
joyful  because  the  soil  of  Champagne, 
that  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  brightened  with 
her  smile  'and  touched  with  her  feet,  is 
about  to  be  freed  from  the  tramp  of 
the  invader.  For  a  moment  I  felt  the 
brotherhood  of  ^11  these  morsels  of  French 
earth  separated  by  definite  boundaries,  by 
hedges  of  hawthorn,  by  walls  of  stone; 
vain  divisions,  good  as  far  as  they  go  in 
times  of  peace,  that  every  man  may  recog- 
nize his  own  property  and  respect  tnat  of 
his  neighbor, — but.  divisions  which  fall 
apart  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  territorial  solidarity  as  complete  as 
the  union  of  hearts.  So  'it  is  that  over 
yonder  towards  the  North,  when  our 
soldiers,  bayonets  fixed,  retake  _  a  hun- 
dred metres  of  ground  and  reclaim  a 
field1  of  white  or  a  stretch  of  vineyard,  the 
soil  of  my  valley  trembles  and  rejoices 
under  the  sunshine. 

Then  my  thoughts  took  another  course. 
Tin-  sun  went  down,  and  the  cottages 
along  the  way  were  hidden  in  shadows. 
1  did  not  meet  as  in  other  days  the  tired 
travellers,  returning  with  tools  on  their 
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shoulders,  looking  back  from  time  to  time 
on  what  the  work  of  the  day  had  accom- 
plished. The  countryside  was  deserted. 
Examining  it  attentively,  I  saw  that  it 
was  covered  with  weeds  growing  in  rank 
abundance.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  pro- 
testing against  a  month  of  negligence  and 
abandonment.  "Where?"  it  appeared  to 
exclaim  —  "where  are  the  brave  fellows 
who  cultivated  me  with  such  capable 
hands,  sowing  the  seeds  that  cried  out 
for  a  sight  of  the  sun?  I  bear  within  me 
a  mysterious  force  which  fills  me  with  a 
desire  to  blossom  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  in  order  that  I  may  be  fruitful  I  must 
be  coaxed,  fertilized  and  cultivated.  If 
man  abandons  me,  a  heavy  crust,  like  the 
leaden  garment  which  I  can  not  break  or 
lift,  will  crush  me  beneath  its  weight; 
vicious  weeds,  hostile  plants  and  wild  herbs 
will  find  themselves  an  outlet  and  uplift 
their  faces  to  the  sun.  I  shall  yield  a 
worthless  harvest,  and  shall  be  looked 
upon  with  contempt  and  derision."  This 
fancied  complaint  of  the  soil  left  in  my 
heart  a  train  of  sorrowful  echoes. 

When  I  arrived  at  X ,  the  summit 

of  the  hill,  the  setting  sun  had  assumed  a 
bright  red  color  which  painted  the  moun- 
tainside, as  well  as  the  •  depths  of  the 
valley,  with  a  sad  and  sanguinary  coloring. 
I  paused  a  moment,  impressed  by  the 
sight  which  I  had  so  often  seen,  but  with 
other  eyes  and  another  soul.  And  I 
fancied  the  soil  continued  its  sorrowing 
lament.  To  dissipate  this  illusion  and 
impose  silence  upon  these  phantom  voices, 
I  was  obliged  to  seek  the  consolation  of 
prayer.  I  went  into  the  church,  and  in 
hearing  the  children  recite  their  Aves,  I 
forgot  my  depression;  and  in  front  of  the 
altar  environed  by  that  atmosphere  of 
thanksgiving,  I  recovered  the  calm  and 
joy  of  victory. 

Friday,  Sept.  n. 

Catinelle,  from .  the  mill,  came  to  see 
me.  In  her  basket  she  brought  large  ripe 
peaches  and  big  juicy  plums.  They  arc 
a  temptation  to  gluttony.  But  the  lint- 
fruit  was  only  a  pretext, — the  politeness 


of  the  peasant,  the  politeness  of  a  gentle 
heart  which  wishes  to  please  before  asking 
a  favor.  For  Catinelle  desired  to  obtain 
information, — in  the  first  place,  news  of 
the  war. 

"Do  you  think  it  will  last  long,  Mon 
sieur  le  Cure'?" 

"  I  do  not,  and  can  not  know;  but  they 
say  it  will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
we  must  lay  in  a  good  stock  of.  patience." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that  very  well.  I 
have  come  to  see  you  on  account  of 
Marie.  She  is  so  listless,  the  poor  child. 
She  has  received  only  a  line  from  Joseph, — 
one  line  which  told  us  nothing.  Huvr 
you  had  any  news?" 

''Tell  Marie  I  am  jealous.  I  have* not 
heard  from  our  Joseph  at  all.  But  I 
am  sure  he  ,is  well,  and  that  God  will 
protect  him." 

"Ah!  Now  that  I  feel  easy  about 
Marie,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  myself. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Pierril,  and 
have  brought  it  with  me.  I  am  glad  to 
show  it  to  you,  for  to  whom  else  should 
I  show  it?  The  rest  have  their  own  to 
think  of;  they  would  not  be  interested  in 
mine.  I  thought  that  you,  Monsieur 
le  Cure",  who  are  the  father  of  all  of  us, 
would  be  pleased  to  read  my  letter." 

"Certainly,  Catinelle,  it  will  give  nil- 
great  pleasure  to  read  your  letter." 

Catinelle   handed    me    a   ragged   paper, 
written    in    pencil    by    an    unaccustomed 
hand,    more   expert   in   handling   the   gun 
or  the  hoe  than  the  pen.    As  I  prep; 
to  decipher  it,  Catinelle  said: 

"You  might  read  the  letter  aloud, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  if  it  does  not  incon- 
venience you.  Marie  read  it  to  me  two 
or  three  times,  but  I  am  afraid  she  skipped 
several  things  so  as  not  to  worry  nu-. 
I  know  you  will  conceal  nothing." 

That  is  what  Catinelle  wanted,  —  to 
hear  the  letter  just  as  it  had  been  written, 
without  omission  or  concealment.  I  read 
it  aloud  in  its  entirety,  and  afterwards 
copied  it  under  Catinelle's  keen  but 
patient  scrutiny.  Here  it  is: 

"SEPTEMBER   i: — (I  can  not  tell  where 
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I  am.)  I  am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the 
same.  But  I  am  very  tired  after  more 
than  a  week's  march,  day  and  night. 
My  feet  hurt  badly,  and  are  all  cut  and 
scratched.  I  fought  for  three  days  without 
stopping.  I  was  not  afraid,  but  I  saw 
something  which  I  could  not  have  believed 
possible:  bullets  falling  as  thick  as  the 
snows  of  last  January.  Some  of  my  com- 
rades have  been  killed,  not  many.  Last 
night  we  neighbors  were  billeted  at  a 
farmhouse  near  here,  and  there  was  not 
one  missing.  Tell  this  tQ  the  Garrabiers 
and  to  Lartique:  it  will  please  them.  Tell 
Marie  that  ten  days  ago  I  saw  Joseph 
in  Belgium,  but  he  is  not  in  our  regiment. 
It  is  hard  to  get  wine,  and  it  costs  two 
francs  the  litre.  I  ate  some  apples  that  we 
found  in  an  orchard,  because  for  a  long 
time  I  have  felt  quite  hungry.  Last  night 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  sleep,  owing 
to  the  bullets;  to-day  I  am  more  coura- 
geous and  feel  like  fighting.  The  captain 
is  very  fond  of  me,  because  I  do  not 
flinch.  I  feel  that  I  am  fighting  to  defend 
you.  And  you  will  understand  that  I 
would  rather  die  than  be  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

"We  hardly  know  what  we  are  doing, 
but  it  will  be  all  right  one  day  when  France, 
is  victorious.  If  you  hire  some  one  to 
help,  do  not  harness  the  young  cattle 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  work, 
and  will  obey  me  only.  The  same  with  the 
mill.  If  you  have  work,  never  take  the 
little  mule;  for  he  is  wicked,  and  will 
give  you  trouble  and  may  injure  you. 
It  ought  to  be  time  to  cut  the  second  crop 
of  clover.  You  had  better  do  it  at  once; 
and  do  not  fail  to  save  a  little  for  seed.  I 
am  writing  in  a  mill  belonging  to  a  woman 
who  has  a  son  in  the  war,  and  who  is 
very  kind  to  us;  she  wishes  me  to  remem- 
ber her  to  you  because  we  are  in  the  same 
boat,  and  to  say  that  she  will  take  good 
care  of  us  on  that  account.  I  have  no 
more  paper.  I  embrace  you  with  all 
my  heart. 

"Your  devoted  son, 

"PlICRKII.." 


Catinelle  wept,  fancying  she  could 
almost  hear  the  voice  of  Pierril  from  the 
coarse,  ragged  paper  I  held  in  my  hand. 
And  I  confess  that  the  message  of  the 
woman  of  the  North  to  the  woman  of 
the  Midi  seeking  to  comfort  her  in  her 
loneliness  caused  me  to  drop  a  tear.  I 
returned  the  letter  to  Catinelle,  who, 
instead  of  going,  remained  seated,  in  an 
attitude  of  reflection. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure","  she  said  suddenly, 
"Marie  has  answered  Pierril's  letter.  But, 
as  you  know,  young  people  always  forget 
something.  You  will  not  mind  writing 
to  my  son,  and  tell  him  everything  is 
going  on  well:  that  he  need  not  worry 
about  the  cattle  or  the  mule  or  the 
clover;  that  he  must  use  all  his  money 
for  his  own  needs,  and  be  sure  to  pray 
before  going  into  battle.  If  you  could 
send  him  a  letter,  he  will  understand  that 
it  is  really  true  we*  are  doing  well." 

I  promised  to  write  to  Pierril.  She  gave 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction;  everything  had 
been  arranged  according  to  her  wishes. 
She  took  up  her  basket  and  went  to  the 
church  to  thank  Almighty  God.  I  wrote 
to  Pierril,  a  letter  full  of  news  of  home  and 
the  neighborhood,  of  the  small  gossip 
of  my  parishioners  on  Sundays  after 
church. 

Saturday,  Sept.  12. 

The  papers  gave  us  details  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  Victory  is  certain,  and 
every  day  brings  fresh  developments. 
Our  Lady  does  everything  well.  But  both 
victory  and  defeat  have  cost  us  dear. 
The  wounded  are  arriving  in  the  Midi 
in  great  numbers.  At  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  neighboring  towns,  which 
does  not  count  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  ambulances  have  already,  received 
four  thousand  wounded.  Surprised  by 
these  unexpected  arrivals,  the  hospitals 
are  lacking  the  most  necessary  equipment. 
We  must  appeal  to  charity;  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  is  a  most 
sacred  duty. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  appeared  about 
four  o'clock  and  informed  me  of  a  reso 
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lution    he    lias   taken.     He    said    to    me: 

"I  have  just  come  from  M •,    It  is 

a  shame!  The  wounded  arrived  dirty, — 
bandages  not  changed  for  three  days. 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  places  for 
them,  in  the  hospitals.  If  there  are  not 
enough  they  must  lie  in  the  station,  on 
the  straw.  It  is  a  national  shame!  The 
wounded  do  not  complain,  but  they 
surfer;  and  they  will  die  without  care. 
Yesterday  I  saw  five  who,  after  having 
passed  three  days  in  the  station,  were 
placed  upon  a  passing  train,  not  knowing 
where  they  were  going.  These  are  our 
sons,  nevertheless, — they  are  the  sons  of 
France. 

"Then  I  went  to  find  the  colonel,  who 
is  my  cousin,  and  I  proposed  to  turn  my 
chateau  into  a  temporary  hospital.  By 
a  fortunate  chance,  Doctor  Guernier,  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  arrives  to-morrow. 
The  gouty  old  fellow  t:an  not  budge  from 
his  sofa.  The  Germans  have  driven  him 
from  Lille;  he  will  nurse  his  rheumatism 
with  me;  and,  as  he  still  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes  and  efficient  hands,  he  will  care 
for  my  wounded.  My  sister,  Mme.  Serre- 
longue,  is  delighted  to  leave  M —  -  and 
install  herself  as  my  infirmarian.  And  her 
auto — which  they  have  allowed  her  to 
keep- — will  convey  the  wounded  from  the 
station  to  Lustrac.  Euh!  Is  not  that  fine, 
Monsieur  le  Cure?  Come  up  to  see  us. 
Everything  is  upset,  changed  about.  In 
the  large  drawing-room,  they  will  put 
ten  beds;  in  the  billiard-room,  six;  in 
the  dining-room,  twelve;  and  in  the 
library,  eight.  That  will  make  thirty-six 
beds.  In  cleaning  out  the  wardrobes  and 
the  closets  where  the  linen  of  the  De 
Lustracs  has  been  kept  for  centuries, 
everything  necessary  for  the  hospital  will 
be  found.  And  if  we  should  lack  anything, 
I  shall  depend  upon  you,  Monsieur  le 
Cure',  to  get  it  for  us. 

"The  Sanitary  Inspector  will  arrive  in 
three  days.  He  will  find  all  in  readiness. 
I  am  sure  my  children,  especially  my  little 
Guy,  will  be  pleased  to  know  what  I  have 
done.  I  am  about  to  make  inroads  on  their 


inheritance,  serious  inroads;  but — bastes. 
They  will  have  less  money  but  more 
honor;  they  will  profit  by  the  change." 

I  congratulated  Monsieur  de  Lustrac, 
who  did  not  hear  me,  however;  excited, 
pleased,  dominated  as  he  is  by  the 
ability  to  "serve,"  like  his  children,  the 
land  of  his  soul. 

Sunday,  Sept.  13. 

To-day  I  spoke  to  my  parishioners  in 
words  as  near  like  the  following  as  I  can 
remember : 

' '  You  know,  my  very  dear  brethren,  that 
God  has  heard  our  prayers,  and  rewarded 
the  bravery  of  our  boys  on  the  field  of 
battle.  We  are  victorious:  the  Germans 
are  in  retreat;  and  very  soon,  we  hope, 
there  will  not  remain  a  single  enemy  in 
our  territory.  Continue  to  pray  with 
fervor  that  your  children  may  continue 
to  fight  courageously.  Alas!  even  the 
greatest  victories  cost  the  conquerors 
dear.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
either  in  their  wise  retreat  or  their  tri- 
umphant offensive,  our  armies  have  had 
many  wounded.  They  are  transporting 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  scene  of 

battle.  Quite  close  to  us,  at  M ,  there 

are  several  thousand,  some  of  whom  you 
will  presently  see  at  the  Chateau  de 
Lustrac,  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
hospital. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  is 
devoting  all  its  efforts  to  procure  for  the 
wounded  everything  they  require.  But, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  in  need  of  money 
to  manufacture  cannon  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
many  things  must  be  lacking  in  hospitals 
so  recently  established.  I  have  heard,  and 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  that 
the  hospital  at  M—  -  needs  bedclothes, 
the  wounded  lying  on  the  straw,  and  that 
their  linen  can  not  be  changed  for  the 
lack  of  underwear.  I  beseech  your  charity, 
which  I  have  never  solicited  in  vain.  You 
have  in  your  family  cupboards  old  clothing, 
linen  sheets,  towels  and  napkins,  —  torn 
linen  which  you  have  been  preserving 
with  care.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  these 
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treasures,  collected  by  your  grandmothers 
and  your  mothers,  who  will  rejoice  in 
their  graves  to  have  spun  the  flax  and 
linen  for  the  brave  sons  of  France. 

"  I  address  myself  to  your  Christian 
faith.  Who  is  the  man  or  woman  among 
you  who  would  not  be  proud  to  give  the 
linen  which  might  touch  and  enfold  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Very 
well.  I  am  asking  of  you  a  little  to  wrap 
around  the  suffering  members  of  Our 
Lord,  the  wounded  soldiers  of  our  beloved 
country.  France,  bleeding,  supplicates 
you  with  tears  to  come  to  her  aid  and 
assuage  her  woes.  No  one,  I  feel  confident, 
will  refuse  this  appeal.  You  will  take 
your  offering  to  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  Commune.  A  workroom  will  be 
opened  in  the  schoolhouse;  and  I  hope 
that  all  the  women,  who  have  the  time 
to  spare,  will  go  there  with  a  good  will 
to  work  and  prepare  the  linen,  which 
will  afterwards  be  distributed  among  the 
military  hospitals,  according  to  their 
needs." 

Oh,  the  good  people!  They  came  to 
the  sacristy  or  the  presbytery  between 
the  services,  and  all,  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity, said  to  me. 

"Whatever  you  wish,  Monsieur  le  Cure".- 
They  are  needing  linen.  If  we  had  only 
known  it  sooner, — if  we  had  only  known!" 
As  I  left  the  house  for  Vespers,  at  the 
door  I  met  "La  Petite,"  an  old  woman  who 
lives  on  charity  without  soliciting  it,  who 
walks  leaning  on  her  stick,  with  eyes  on 
the  ground;  a  sincere  and  simple  soul. 
She  was  having  a  lively  discussion  with 
Rosalie,  and  still  without  lifting  her  head 
she  held  tenaciously  to  her  purpose  against 
the  equally  obstinate  housekeeper. 

"Look  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure","  ex- 
claimed Rosalie.  La  Petite  is  crazy.  She 
has  only  two  gowns  to  her  name,  and  she 
brings  me  one  for  the  wounded.  That  is 
not  sensible.  I  tell  her  to  keep  it:  that 
the  rich  will  give  enough." 

La  Petite  struck  her  cane  angrily  on  the 

brick  pavement,  and  replied  stubbornly: 

"And  I  say  that  I  have  a  gown  with  a 


deep  tuck  in  the  middle,  because  I  am  so 
little, — always  little,  as  they  call  me.  The 
other  one  is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  so  I 
want  to  give  it  for  the  wounded.  If  you 
do  not  take  it,  I  shall  believe  that  you 
despise  me,  and  do  not  wish  me  to  be  a 
Frenchwoman  because  I  am  poor." 

I  accepted  the  gown;  Rosalie  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  the  old  woman  departed 
with  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Simple  soul! 
Great  heart!  They  ridicule  her  because 
she  is  childish;  but  this  childish  creature 
understands  great  things,  and  she  has  the 
genius  of  love. 

The  men's  side  of  the  church  was  nearly 
empty  at  Vespers,  and  about  half  filled 
at  evening  prayers.  Before  going  to  bed 
I  set  myself  to  counting  my  soldiers. 
I  have  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
parishioners;  already  seventy-seven  of  my 
men  are  at  the  front,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
others  will  soon  go.  The  women,  old  men, 
and  children  remain;  one  reads  in  their 
eyes  a  deep  concern  for  the  dear  absent 
ones,  as  well  as  an  indefinable  something 
which  makes  them  appear  anxious  and 
uncertain:  it  is  the  grief  of  the  flock 
whose  leaders  have  left  them,  and  who, 
accustomed  to  obey,  are  at  a  loss,  and 
know  not  how  to  recover  the  initiative 
of  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
.  .«.  i 


WHEN  you  find  in  a  book  counsels  and 
precepts  which  may  be  useful  to  you  in 
your  household  or  daily  avocations,  .you 
hasten  to  copy  the  recipe  and  consult  it 
as  an  oracle.  Do  as  much  for  the  guidance 
of  your  soul;  preserve  in  your  memory, 
even  write  down,  the  counsels  and  maxims 
which  you  hear  or  read;  then,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  this  collection,  which  will 
please  you  all  the  better  for  being  your  own 
work.  Now,  this  collection  of  thoughts  will 
be  your  own;  you  have  chosen  them 
because  they  appealed  to  you.  They  are 
counsels  which  you  have  given  yourself — 
moral  recipes  which  you  have  discovered, 
and  the  efficacy  of  which  you  perhaps 
have  proved. — "Golden  Sand$." 
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The  Other  Home. 


BY    ANNA    C.    MINOGUE. 

MARGARET  laid  the  evening  paper 
on  her  lap  and  let  her  slim,  white 
hands  fall  upon  it,  while  her  eyes  sought 
the  western  window,  showing  the  flush 
of  sunset.  Then  she  said: 

"I  see  a  French  nobleman  is  to  be 
buried  from  the  cathedral  to-morrow 
morning." 

""Indeed!"  I  exclaimed.  "It  is  singular 
that  I  should  miss  such  an  item  in  the 
paper.  Read  it,  please!" 

She  took  up  the  paper,  and,  with  the 
flicker  of  a  smile,  read: 

"'Charles  Andre,  suddenly,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  Funeral  from  cathedral, 
seven  a.  m.' " 

Then  she  again  laid  down  the  paper  and 
looked  at  me,  with  a  whimsical  gleam  in 
her  eyes.  I  began  to  comprehend.  Mar- 
garet is  a  district  nurse,  and  her  discoveries 
make  the  reading  of  novels  uninteresting. 
Afterward  I  observed: 

"Your  nobleman  was  not  given  any  of 
his  titles  in  the  death  notice." 

' '  I  think  he  got  them  in  heaven,  when 
the  angels  announced  his  coming,"  she 
said  warmly.  "If  I  were  the  editor  of  a 
paper,  do  you  know  what  I  would  do?  I 
would  send  a  sympathetic  reporter  on  the 
trail  of  a  visiting  nurse;  and  the  heroism, 
the  love,  the  loyalty,  the  devotion,  the 
virtue,  he  would  find  among  her  cases, 
and  not  the  follies,  the  scandals,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  idle  and  the  rich,  would  be 
made  the  feature  of  my  paper.  Take 
M.  Andre! 

' '  I  was  a  probationer  when  I  met  him ; 
and  I  climbed  five  flights  of  stairs  to  find 
his  wife,  who  was  our  patient.  I  wish  I 
could  show  her  to  you  as  I  saw  her,  in  her 
Wheeled  chair  by  the  window!  If  you 
could  give  a  radiant  human  soul  to  those 
adoring  angels  of  Hiram  Powers  in  the 
cathedral,  you  would  have  her  face.  There 
Was  not  a  sign  on  it  pf  the  twenty  years 


she  had  been  a  helpless  invalid,  suffering 
at  times  great  pain.  It  was  when  she  was 
suffering  that  the  district  nurse  would  be 
called;  otherwise,  her  husband  cared  for 
her  at  morning  and  night,  and  a  neigh- 
boring woman  saw  that  she  wanted  for 
nothing  during  the  day.  As  her  hands 
were  helpless,  she  could  not  sew  or  knit 
or  read.  I  was  not  so  used  to  suffering 
then,  and  the  thought  of  the  waking  hours 
of  those  twenty  years  appalled  me.  I 
could  not  keep  back  the  question,  and 
she  replied: 

"'Lonely?  Oh,  no,  Mademoiselle!  I 
have  le  bon  Dieu!' 

"I  felt  like  dropping  on  my  knees. 
God  seemed  to  become  an  actual  presence. 
She  knew  without  my  telling  her  that  I 
was  a  Catholic,  and  she  became  as  voluble 
as  a  child  meeting  with  a  playmate. 
Except  Charles  and  the  good  Father  who 
brought  her  our  Blessed  Lord  every  Friday 
morning,  there  was  no  one  like  the  '  little 
nurses,  who  would  climb  the  long  stairs 
to  look  after  a  bothersome  old  woman.' 
But  of  course  when  one  of  these  was  a 
dear  Catholic  she  loved  her  all  the  better; 
for  she  could  understand — oh,  so  many 
things:  why,  for  instance,  one  could  not 
be  lonesome  when  one  had  le  bon  Dieu; 
and  why  Charles  should  not  murmur 
because  he  had  a  sick  wife  instead  of  a 
well  one. 

."Before  I  left  I  knew  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  her  life.  Forty  years 
previously  they  had  been  married  in  their 
beloved  France,  and  had  come  to  America. 
Charles  was  a  shoemaker,  and  he  had 
secured  work  immediately,  and  they  had 
done  well.  Every  year  their  savings  grew; 
for  le  bon  Dieu  had  seen  fit  not  to  send  them 
any  children,  and  of  course  they  did  not 
have  all  the  expenses  of  their  neighbors, 
who  had  little  mouths  to  feed.  They  did 
not  know  if,  when  the  savings  were  large 
enough,  Charles  should  open  a  shop  of  his 
own,  or  they  would  go  back  to  France. 
It  was  lonesome  in  the  new  land,  without 
sons  and  daughters;  and  when  they  were 
old  it  were  better  to  be  among  relatives 
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and  friends.  But  Charles  said  that  when 
it  was  time  le  ban  Dieu  would  decide  the 
matter  for  them;  so  they  worked  and 
lived  happily  from  day  to  day,  until  almost 
before  they  knew  it  they  had  been  twenty 
years  in  America. 

"One  night  Charles  counted  up  their 
savings,  and  afterward  he  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  for  a  long  time;  while  she  knit  by 
his  side,  also  looking  at  the  coals;  and 
they  both  knew  they  were  seeing  a  little 
white  cottage  set  in  a  green  field,  near 
the  village  where  they"»were  born.  Then 
Charles  said:  'It  is  great  work  to  keep 
the  house  white  and  clean  in  this  big, 
smoky  city.'  And  she  answered:  'A  shoe- 
maker's bench  is  a  hard  seat  when  a  man 
is  no  longer  young,  but  there  is  always 
a  living  for  him  in  the  land.'  Then  they 
both  knew  they^wanted  to  go  home;  and 
Charles  said:  'In  two  more  years,  my 
dear,  we  shall  have  enough  to  buy  that 
green  field  and  white  cottage,  and  some- 
thing left.'  And  they  both  felt  young  again. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  She  fell  ill;  when  the 
sickness  passed,  it  left  her  helpless.  Le 
ban  Dieu  had  decided,  as  Charles  had  said. 

"When  I  asked  her  how  she  stood  the 
cruel  disappointment,  there  was  some- 
thing like  reproof  in  heY  beautiful  face,  as 
she  said:  'Surely  Mademoiselle  knows 
God's  will  could  not  be  cruel  or  bring 
disappointment.'  Then  she  went  on: 
Charles,  manlike,  would  not  have  it  so. 
He  took  all  their  savings  and  went  to  a 
great  physician,  and  said  all  would  be  his 
if  he  would  only  cure  his  wife.  The 
physician  came  to  see  her;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head,  and  told  Charles  to  take 
care  of  his  money;  for  he  would  need  it 
before  she  left  the  chair  for  the  coffin. 
Ah,  poor  Charles!  His  faith  was  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  that,  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  turning  away  from  le  ban 
Dieu;  and  then  indeed  Madame  was  in 
distress.  And  she  prayed  all  the  day, 
and  got  the  good  Father  to  pray,  that 
such  blindness  should  not  fall  upon  the 
soul  of  Charles.  Ah.  He  js  indeed  tha 
food  God  I 


"One  Sunday  morning  Charles  got  up 
early,  put  on  his  best  clothes,  and  went 
away.  In  an  hour  he  was  back,  and  his 
face  was  no  longer  solemn;  and  he  knelt 
by  the  bed  and  told  her  that  he  had 
repented  of  his  great  sin,  and  had  been 
to  Mass  and  Communion.  And  in  that 
moment  she  felt  as  happy  as  if  a  little 
child  had  been  given  to  her;  for  she  knew 
she  had  rescued  the  soul  of  her  husband. 
"I  had  been  visiting  her  nearly  a  week 
before  I  met  Charles.  Their  perfect  union 
gave  them  a  resemblance  that  was  marked, 
and  the  same  great  joy  radiated  from  his 
chiselled  face.  His  gratitude  to  me  was 
deep,  and  the  inherent  chivalry  of  his  race 
was  evinced  in  speech  and  manner.  But 
when  his  excitement  subsided,  I  read 
signs  on  his  face  that  sent  a  host  of  fear 
to  my  mind.  The  strain  on  him  was  too 
great.  If  he  were  to  break  under  it!  And 
in  imagination  I  saw  the1  pair,  who' showed 
forth  the  oneness  which  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  has  the  power  to  produce, 
separated  by  the  hands  of  a  miscalled 
charity;  and  a  sorrow,  which  neither 
misfortune  nor  poverty  could  fasten  on 
them,  companioning  their  last  days. 

"I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  live 
nearer  to  his  work,  or  at  least  on  a  lower 
floor;  and  he  bade  me  look  out  of  the 
window.  Over  the  roofs  and  chimney 
stacks,  I  saw,  far  away,  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
showing  like  an  emerald  in  a  rusty  setting. 
Madame  had  told  me  of  that  green  field  in 
sunny  France?  As  she  sat  there  all  day, 
that  distant  hill  was  a  pleasant  object  to 
look  on.  Perhaps  she  beguiled  many  an 
hour  by  fancying  it  was  indeed  that  green 
field,  and  he  and  she  were  living  there  in 
the  remembered  white  cottage.  Then  a 
color  like  the  heart  of  a  seashell  came  into 
s  Madame's  face,  and  she  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  shake  a  finger  at  the  boy 
telling  tales  out  of  school.  He  did  not 
mind  the  walk  and  the  stairs,  so  Madame 
could  have  her  green  field.  Besides,  he 
did  not  walk  the  long  way  without"  a 
stop,  since  he  passed  the  church;  and  he 
took  ten  minutes'  rest  morning  and  even- 
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ing,  while  he  visited  le  ban  Dieu.  Very 
little  time,  was  it  not,  to  give  out  of  the 
long  day  to  the  good  God?  But  He  under- 
stood. He  knew  how  Madame  must  sit 
all  day  by  herself,  and  did  not  mind  that 
poor  old  Charles  could  not  stop  longer 
to  pay  his  respects.  Ah,  was  it  not  com- 
forting to  know  that  the  dear  Lord  under- 
stood, having  lived  on  earth  just  like  the 
poor  shoemaker? 

"I  think  they  found  a  human  comfort 
in  my  understanding  and  sympathy;  for 
before  I  left,  he  told  me  the  carking  care  of 
his  poor  heart,  which  I  knew  was  flutter- 
ing in  his  breast,  like  a  bird  in  death 
struggle.  It  was  that  there  was  no  one  to 
receive  M.  le  Cure  properly  when  he  came 
on  Friday  morning  with  the  blessed  Body 
of  Christ  for  Madame.  Everyone  in  the 
tenement  was  Protestant;  and,  though 
all  were  such  good  neighbors,  he  could  not 
ask  them  to  lend  assistance  here;  and  so 
there  was  no  one  to  light  the  candles  and 
open  the  door  for  the  divine  Guest.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  joy  of  both  when 
I  promised  that  the  next  Friday  morning 
I  would  be  in  attendance.  I  found  the 
table  covered  with  a  snowy  cloth,  and  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  between  the  two  wax 
candles.  I  learned  afterward  that  Charles 
took  the  long  walk  to  work  and  back,  to 
save  the  car  fare  for  this  weekly  offering 
of  flowers  for  the  Eucharistic  Lord. 
Madame  had  on  a  fresh  dress,  with  her 
white  kerchief  and  cap,  and  looked 
ethereal,  with  the  morning  light  falling 
upon  her  in  her  chair. 

' '  We  have  some  saints  still  on  earth, 
nurse,'"  said  the  priest,  as,  the  rite  over, 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  landing.  "One 
of  them  sits  all  day  in  that  chair.  I  have 
been  coming  here  now  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  watched  her  grow  in  saint- 
liness.  But,  you  see,  the  leaves  are  about 
ready  to  fall.' 

"His  voice  shaded  off  into  sadness.  I 
knew  he  would  be  lonely  on  that  Friday 
morning  which  would  not  send  him  to  the 
sunny  room  in  the  big  tenement  house.  I 
grew  depressed,  too,  because  of  Charles ; 


then  I  remembered  his  face  after  he  would 
climb  the  stairs,  and  knew  the  separation 
would  not  be  for  long.  A  few  weeks  later 
I  was  transferred  td  another  part  of  the 
city.  My  successor  was  a  Southern  girl, 
and  I  gave  her  my  French  patients  without 
any  fears.  As  she  was  a  devout  Episco- 
palian, I  felt  I  could  ask  her  to  visit 
Madame  early  on  Friday  mornings,  and 
render  such  assistance  as  was  fitting ;  which 
she  very  willingly  promised  to  do.  A 
month  later  she  told  me  that  Madame  was 
dead  and  Charles  had  moved  away. 

"One  evening  about  three  months  ago, 
as  I  was  hurrying  home,  I  heard  my  name 
called.  Looking  around,  I  saw  Charles 
coming  after  me.  'O  Mademoiselle,  how 
glad  I  am!'  he  cried,  removing  his  hat  and 
bowing  low.  I  was  held  by  the  look  on 
his  face.  It  was  not  that  he  was  thinner 
or  whiter,  but  there  was  a  transparency 
upon  it,  as  if  the  flesh  were  wearing  away 
under  the  glowing  life  of  the  spirit. 

"'I  heard  of  your  great  sorrow,'  I  was 
beginning,  when  an  expression  on  his  face 
stopped  my  words.  . 

"'Mademoiselle  means  our  separation,' 
he  corrected.  '  Madame  loved  le  ban  Die,u 
far  beyond  me,  and  I  could  not  know 
sorrow  since  she  is  with  the  One  she  loved 
best.  Do  you  remember  the  green  hill, 
Mademoiselle?  She  left  me  on  a  Sunday. 
God  was  good  to  let  it  be  on  a  day  when 
I  was.  home.  She  had  been  looking  at 
it  for  a  long  time,  in  silence.  Then  she 
made  as  if  to  take  my  hand  (she  was 
weak, — oh,  so  very  weak  at  the  last, 
Mademoiselle!),  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  green  field  in  heaven, 
with  a  white  cottage  which  le  ban  Dieu 
was  keeping  for  us.  If  it  were  so,  she  said, 
she  would  spend  her  time  making  it  ready 
against  my  coming;  and  she  asked  me 
what  I  should  do  until  then.  I  told  her 
I  would  work  the  same  as  usual  during 
the  day,  and  the  early  morning  and 
evening  I  would  spend  in  church.  She 
said  that  was  right;  that  then  we  should 
not  be  far  apart,  since  we  should  both  be 
with  le  bon  Dieu.  Then  she  spoke  of 
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Mademoiselle,  and  said  to  give  you  the 
little  silver  cross  attached  to  her  Rosary, 
and  tell  you  she  always  prayed  for  you. 
I  have  carried  it  ever  since;  for  I  knew 
sometime  I  should  meet  you.' 

"He  took  the  cross,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  from  his  pocket;  and  as  he  gave 
it  to  me  he  said  it  had  been  a  present  to 
Madame  from  the  old  cure"  who  had 
baptized  them  both.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
receiving  the  relic  of  a  saint. 

"'She  did  not  talk  again  for  a  while,' 
he  continued;  'then  she  asked  that  we 
recite  the  Rosary  together  once  more. 
When  it  was  finished  I  saw  she  was  getting 
weaker.  Then  the  little  nurse  came  in; 
and  when  she  saw  Madame,  she  said  I 
had  better  get  the  priest.  Oae  of  the 
neighbors  went  for  him,  and  he  cam 2 
right  away  Marlame  knew  her  hour  had 
arrived.  She  was  very  calm;  and  I  knew 
she  would  be  happy  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thought  of  me.  I  whispered  to  her  to  mind 
no  more  about  me,  only  not  to  forget  me 
in  her  new  home.  She  whispered  back 
that  could  not  be,  for  God  had  made  us 
one.  Then  she  looked  at  the  priest  and 
at  the  little  nurse;  then  at  me, .and  said 
good-bye.  After  that,  she  turned  her  face 
from  us  toward  the  green  field.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  the  nurse  was  closing  her 
eyes,  and  the  priest  was  kneeling  down  to 
say  the  prayers  for  the  departed. 

"I  buried  her  in  a  pretty  spot,  and  I 
had  money  enough  to  put  up  a  little  stone 
for  us;  and  I  planted  there  the  flowers  we 
loved  in  our  beautiful  France.  I  left  the 
rooms  and  came  up  here,  to  be  close  to  my 
work.  I  have  time  now  to  go  to  Mass 
every  morning  and  receive  our  dear 
Lord;  then,  in  the  evening,  after  supper, 
I  come  back  to  church.  Ah,  Mademoiselle, 
if  people  only  knew  how  sweet  it  is  to 
commune  with  God,  men  and  women  and 
even  little  children  would  spend  more  of 
their  free  time  in  His  presence.  Did 
Mademoiselle  know  the  little  Protestant 
nurse  had  become  a  Catholic?  She  said 
it  was  Madame 's  faith  and  perfect  trust 
which  brought  her  into  the  great  Light. 


The  good  priest  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  has  entered  the  convent.' 

"I  asked  him  about  his  health,  and  he 
said  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  but  that 
his  heart  bothered  him  sometimes.  . . .  Do 
you  remember  reading  in  yesterday's 
paper  about  an  unknown  man  being  found 
dead  in  the  cathedral  after  the  six  o'clock 
Mass?  It  was  Charles." 

Out  of  the  silence  that  followed,  Mar- 
garet said: 

\"I  have  ordered  a  carriage  for  us  to  ' 
attend  the  funeral  of  this  French  noble- 
man to-morrow." 


Charity  Perforcs. 


RICHARD  NASH,  the  famous  English 
man  of  fashion,  was  one  night  taking 
up  a  collection  for  the  Bath  hospital, 
when  a  wealthy  duchess,  who  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  her  generosity, 
entered.  Not  being  able  to  get  by  him 
unobserved,  she  gave  kim  a  pat  with'  her 
fan,  saying,  "You  must  put  down  a  trifle 
for  me,  Nash ;  for  I  have  no  money  in  my 
pocket/' 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  he,  "that  I  will 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

Then  taking  a  handful  of  guineas  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  began  to  drop  them  into 
his  hat,  calling  out:  "One,  two,  three, 
four,  five." 

"Hold, — hold!"  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
"Consider  what  you  are  about." 

"Consider  your  rank  and  fortune, 
madam,"  said  Nash;  and  went  on  telling, 
"Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten." 

Here  her  Grace  again  remonstrated  in 
a  rather  angry  tone. 

"I  beg  you,  madam,  to  compose  your- 
self," replied  Nash,  "and  not  interrupt 
•the  work  of  charity.  Eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen  fifteen,  sixteen." 

The  duchess  now  began  to  rave,  and 
laid  hold  of  his  arm. 

"Indeed,  madam,"  said  he,  "you  shall 
have  your  name  written  in  letters  of  gold 
upon  the  front  of  the  building."  Then  he 
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went  on,  "Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty." 

"  I  won't  pay  another  farthing,"  declared 
the  duchess. 

"Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins," 
remarked  Nash.  "Twenty-one,  twenty- 
two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty- 
five." 

"Nash,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  protest  you 
frighten  me  out  of  my  wits!  Heavens,  I 
shall  faint!  I  shall  die!" 

"Madam,  you  will  never  die  of  doing 
good;  and  if  you  should,  it  would  be 
all  the  better  for  you,"  answered  Nash, 
and  was  going  on ;  but,  finding  her  Grace 
really  ready  to  faint,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  with  her  for  thirty  guineas. 

But  this  was  very  far  from  satisfying 
the  duchess,  who  was  quite  chagrined  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening;  and  when 
Nash  approached  the  quadrille  table  where 
she  was  playing,  she  bade  him  stand  off, 
declaring  that  she  hated  the  very  sight 
of  him." 

Soon  afterwards*  her  Grace  had  a  run 
of  good  luck,  which  so  pleased  her  that 
she  called  her  tormentor,  saying,  "Come, 
you  impudent  fellow !  I  will  be  friends  with 
you,  if  you  promise  never  to  plague  me 
again  in  such  a  manner;  and  now,  to  show 
you  I  don't  bear  malice,  there  are  ten 
guineas  more  towards  the  subscription." 

Presently  fortune  turned  against  her, 
and,  being  "broke,"  she  was  obliged  to 
borrow  twenty  pieces  of  Nash,  when  she 
could  not  help  expressing  her  anguish  at 
having  parted  with  so  much  money,  by 
saying,  "This  conies  of  charity;  but  I'll 
stick  to  the  old  proverb  in  future;  for, 
sure  enough,  it  should  begin  at  home." 
Whereupon  Nash  replied:  "Pray  do  not! 
Charity  should  indeed  begin  at  home  bvit 
never  end  there." 


A  Prerogative  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


DISCONTENT  is  like"  ink  poured  into 
water,  which  fills  the  whole  fountain  full 
of  blackness.  It  casts  a  cloud  over  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  more  occupied  about 
the  evil  which  disquiets  it  than  about  the 
means  of  removing  it. — Feltham. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  antiphons  of 
the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  that 
which  occurs  after  Psalm  xcv,  in  the  third 
nocturn  of  Matins:  Caude,  Maria  Virgo, 
cunctas  hcereses  sola  inter  emisti  in  uni- 
verso  mundo, — "Rejoice,  O  Virgin  Mary! 
Thou  alone  hast  destroyed  all  heresies  in 
the  whole  world."  To  one  who  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  who, 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  conception  of 
her  position  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  this 
assertion  may  seem  startling  and  incredible. 
Such  a  one,  not  comprehending  her  place 
in  Christian  worship,  will  naturally  ask: 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
should  have  destroyed  all  heresies? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is  im- 
portant, in  the  first  place,  that  the  power 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Her  relations 
with  her  Son  are  such  that  she  has  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  purposes  for  which  He  came  into 
the  world.  As  He  was  bone  of  her  bone  and 
flesh  of  her  flesh,  her  maternal  heart  is 
united  most  intimately  with  His.  This 
union  and  sympathy  are  so  complete  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  but  one  mind, 
one  heart,  one  desire  and  purpose — one 
absorbing  motive.  She  is  always  with  Him, 
and'  knows  what  is  going  on  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  suffering  and  error; 
and  her  sympathies  are  always  enlisted, 
especially  in  whatever  affects  the  honor 
of  her  Divine  Son — the  exaltation  of  Holy 
Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Hence 
so  powerful,  so  persevering  and  so  uni- 
versal are  her  petitions  to  Christ  our 
Saviour  that  she  is  not  improperly  called 
the  mediatrix  of  redemption;  and  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  with  many  other  holy 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  declares 
that  through  her  we  receive  all  spiritual 
blessings. 

Now,  heresy  is  a  deadly  sin,  and  aims 
at  the  very  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
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consequent  destruction  of  souls.  Much  as 
\\ -e  should  love  and  compassionate  heretics, 
we  must  hate  heresy.  Therefore  we  can 
not  conceive  of  anything  that  is  calculated 
to  appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  heart  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  enlist  her  earnest 
petitions  to  her  Divine  Son,  than  the 
destruction  of  heresy. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the 
Blessed  Virgin  may  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  all  heresies,  and  that  is  in  her 
maternity.  All  heresies  have  reference, 
directly  or  indirectly,  <o  the  Incarnation, 
and  are  aimed  at  depriving  Jesus  Christ 
'of  His  divine  prerogative.  Even  those 
heresies  which  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  said  to  involve  the  Incarnation, 
since  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
hinges  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  is 
not,  then,  merely  to  the  petitions  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  special  prerogative  we  are  claiming 
for  her,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
Mother  of  God.  She  is  emphatically  the 
instrument,  the  medium  and  the  subordi- 
nate agent  of  the  Incarnation.  When  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  solemnly  declared  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  indeed  $f6r6xo$— 
Mother  of  God,  —  she  may  be  said  to 
have  given  a  deathblow  to  all  heresies, 
because  that  decree  settled  at  once  and 
forever  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ — the  incarnation  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  great 
central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  upon 
which  all  the  other  Christian  doctrines 
depend,  and  against  which,  as  we  have 
said,  all  heresies,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
instinctively  aimed. 

Well  might  the  multitude  of  the  faithful 
attending  the  Council  of  Kphesus  send  up 
a  great  shout  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  on^ 
the  announcement  of  the  glorious  procla- 
mation of  Mary's  being  the  Mother 
of  God;  and  well  may  we,  their  loyal 
descendants,  join  in  the  triumphal  song, 
and  exclaim  with  Holy  Church:  "Rejoice, 
O  Virgin  Mary  !  Thou  alone  hast  destroyed 
all  heresies  in  the  whole  world." 


We  Can  Pray. 

IN  concluding  his  earnest  sermon  at  the 
enthronement  of  the  archbishop-elect  of 
Cardiff,  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Northampton 
said:  "We  dare  to  hope,  and  in  that  hope 
to  shape  our  efforts,  for  the  return  of  the 
Welsh  people  to  Catholic  unity.  To  the 
faint-hearted  the  project  will  seem  as 
wild  as  that  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  appeared  to  the  men  of  Judah 
when  they  came  back  from  captivity. 
To  clear  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
three  hundred  years  is  a  heartbreaking 
task,  even  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
builders.  In  other  respects  we  have  no 
misgivings.  We  do  not  shirk,  we  rather 
court  inquiry.  We  are  ready  to  submit 
the  claims  of  our  Church  to  the  most 
rigid  examination.  We  are  prepared  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  our  dogmas, 
and  to  produce  the  evidence  of  their 
credibility.  We  can  meet,  on  his  own 
ground,  the  Biblical  scholar,  the  historian, 
the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher.  But 
how  can  we  deal  with  irrational  prejudice, 
with  ignorance  that  refuses  to  be  enlight- 
ened, with  misrepresentation  that  will 
not  be  corrected,  with  a  lying  tradition 
that  not  only  poses  as  the  truth,  but  as 
the  obvious  and  notorious  truth,  with 
obstinacy  that  never  wearies  in  retailing 
calumnies,  yet  can  never  have  patience 
to  listen  to  the  defence?" 

The  same  question  is  being  asked  in 
other  countries  besides  Wales.  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  it.  We  can  pray;  and 
if  we  do  our  best  to  exemplify  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  of  whose  ultimate 
triumph  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
shall  possess  our  souls  in  peace.  There 
is  no  prejudice  so  inveterate  that  it  can 
not  in  some  way  or  other  be  overcome; 
no  ignorance  too  deep  or  too  crass  for 
eventual  enlightenment;  no  misrepresen- 
tation so  persistent  that  it  will  not  finally 
c;  and  no  tradition,  however  old  or 
false,  over  which,  in  God's  good  time, 
truth  will  not  prevail.  But  the  preacher 
may  have  said  this  himself. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

While  the  man  in  the  street,  or  the 
editor  in  his  sanctum,  may  not  be  conver- 
sant with  all  the  multifarious  issues  that 
enter  into  the  dispute  between  railway 
employers  and  their  employees,  there  are 
certain  large  truths  which  even  he  is 
capable  of  discerning.  One  of  these  is 
that  neither  employers  nor  employees, 
nor  both  classes  combined,  have  any  right 
to  expose  the  whole  country  to  such  inevi- 
table disasters  as  would  follow  the  cessa- 
tion of  railway  traffic.  Another  is  that, 
whether  or  not  an  eight-hour  day  is 
economically  profitable,  a  working  day 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  is  neither 
economically  nor  ethically  sound,  especially 
at  labor  where  lack  of  efficiency  from 
want  of  sleep  or  necessary  rest  is  so  likely 
to  result  in  catastrophes.  A  third  truth 
within  the  competency  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  understand  is  that,  given  the 
unwillingness  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
government  of  the  country  has  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  protect  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  from  the  evils 
which  such  unwillingness  would  necessarily 
entail.  It  would  be  cynical,  perhaps,  to  ' 
suggest  that  one  reason  why  employers 
and  employees  did  not  agree  some  time 
ago  was  the  knowledge  that,  ultimately, 
the  Government  would  intervene,  and  that 
their  "holding  out"  until  such  inter- 
vention took  place  might  accrue  to  their 
advantage  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
respective  claims. 


The  abnormally  high  temperatures  that 
have  very  generally  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  during  the  present  summer 
have  naturally  brought  into  prominence 
hygienic  and  dietetic  precautions  to  be 
taken  by  those  who  desire  to  escape  heat 
prostrations.  The  numerous  deaths  from 
such  prostrations  chronicled  of  late  weeks 
testify  to  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
and  are  calculated  to  impress  even  those 


who  are  fond  of  qualifying  all  such  pre- 
cautions as  mere  fads,  to  be  regarded  with 
a  certain  measure  of  good-humored  con- 
tempt. To  mention  only  one  point  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  say  that,  in  hot  weather 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  one  should 
heed  the  advice  of  Ecclesiasticus:  ."Be 
not  greedy  in  any  feasting,  nor  pour  out 
thyself  upon  any  meat;  for  in  many 
meats  there  will  be  sickness,  and  greedi- 
ness will  turn  to  choler.  By  surfeiting 
many  have  perished;  for  he  that  is  tem- 
perate will  prolong  life."  The  substratum 
of  common-sense  crystallized  in  the  prov- 
erb, When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do, 
is  equally  present  in  the  advice:  In  torrid 
weather  eat  as  they  do  in  torrid  climes. 
Now,  the  habitual  dweller  in  hot  climates 
assuredly  does  not  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day:  he  indulges  in  it  rather  sparingly,  if 
indeed  he  eats  it  at  all.  Under  a  sweltering 
sky,  as  age-long  experience  has  shown, 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  more  conducive 
to  well-being  and  longevity  than  are  beef 
and  mutton  "and  lamb  and  pork,  etc.  In 
any  case,  granting  that  persons  engaged 
in  hard  manual  labor  need  meat  even  in 
hot  weather,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
persons  not  so  engaged  are  inviting  indis- 
position and  discomfort,  if  not  serious 
illness,  when,  notwithstanding  the  torrid 
temperature,  they  'pour  themselves  out 
upon  any  meat.' 


The  trend  of  affairs  political  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to  indicate 
that  we  are  soon  to  witness  -yet  another 
verification  of  the  seventeenth -century 
rhymester's  dictum: 

He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  forcfe  or  skill 
To  turn  tin-  current  of  a  woman's  will. 

When,  sixty-eight  years  ago,  the  first 
woman's  suffrage  convention  was  held  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  at  least  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  citizens  regarded 
their  claims  as  ridiculous  in  theory  and 
utterly  impossible  of  realization.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  since  1848,  in  this 
country;  and  since  1857  when  in  England 
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John  Stuart  Mill  proposed  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  to  the  British  Parliament. 
Only  the  other  day  an  ex- Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared:  "It  is  perfectly  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  women  in  this  country  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote."  And  about  the 
same  time  Premier  Asquith,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
of  general  enfranchisement  and  the  rela- 
tion of  women  thereto,  avowed:  "I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  women  have  presented  to  me  a  per- 
fectly unanswerable  case."  Whether  for 
weal  or  woe,  woman  seems  destined  to 
enjoy  all  the  political  privileges  of  the 
sterner  sex. 

Readers  of  Rome,  the  English  weekly 
published  in  the  Eternal  City,  have  grown 
accustomed  of  late  months  to  finding 
blank  spaces  occurring  in  its  editorial 
"chronicle,"  an  indication  that  the  all- 
potent  censor  did  not  approve  of  the  Senti- 
ments or  doctrines  advocated  by  the 
editor.  In  the  mid-July  number  of  our 
interesting  contemporary,  however,  no 
paragraphs  have  suffered  from  the  censor's 
expunging,  although  the  chronicle  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  so  thorny  a  subject 
as  the  Pope  and  the  future  Peace  Congress. 
We  reproduce  in  full  Rome's  comment  on 
one  phase  of  the  question: 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  oppo- 
sition raised  to  the  participation  of  the  Pope  by 
those  who.  while  not  sectarians  or  anti-clericals 
or  anti-religious,  are  opposed  to  it  on  other 
groumls  They  fear  that  the  Pope,  taking  part 
in  a  Peace  Congress,  might  avail  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power,  or  at  least 
of  the  internationalization  or  the  modification  of 
the  Law  of  Guarantees.  Were  such  an  eventu- 
ality possible,  it  would,  we  admit,  justify  the 
opposition  of  the  Italian  State;  but  it  seerhs  to 
us  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  any 
such  fear.  We  can  say  now  that  when  a  Congress 
does  meet,  it  will  meet  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
establishing  peace  and  the  consequences  that  are 
to  flow  from  peace.  With  this  scope  clear, 
definite-,  circumscribed,  it  is  evident  that  any 
subject  which  has  not  a  close  and  direct  con- 
nection with  the  attainment  of  peace  can  not 
be  treated  at  it.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is 


impossible  that  the  great  spiritual  authority  rep- 
resented by  the  head  of  a  religion  of  peace  and 
charity,  and  called  to  the  Congress  precisely 
because  he  is  that,  could,  instead  of  using  all  his 
influence  to  smooth  away  differences,  to  remove 
causes  of  dissension,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  conciliation,  rather  sow  the  seeds  of  fresh 
discord,  increase  the  already  immense  difficulties 
of  the  work,  and  perhaps  even  give  occasion 
to  fresh  wars. 

Such  an  act,  were  it  even  conceivable,  would 
raise  such  a  storm  as  not  even  the  most  skilful 
pilot  of  the  Bark  of  Peter  would  dare  to  attempt, 
because  he  would  run  the  sure  risk  of  shipwreck. 
Even  were  one  to  suppose  it  possible  that  a  Pope 
should  dare  to  prejudice  his  prestige  and  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is 
'the  custodian,  by  such  an  untoward  attempt, 
the  effort  would  be  doomed  to  certain  and 
immediate  failure.  It  would  suffice  that  any  one 
of  the  Powers  taking  part  in  the  Congress  should 
call  attention  to  the  program  excluding  every- 
thing not  relating  to  the  peace:  it  would  be 
enough,  to  use  a  parliamentary  expression,  to 
remind  the  gathering  that  the  supposed  claim 
was  not  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  therefore 
could  not  even  be  discussed. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  these  considera- 
tions in  mind  when  (God  speed  the  day!) 
the  members  of  the  greatest  Peace  Con- 
gress of  modern  times,  if  not  in  all  history, 
assemble,  the  Holy  Father  among  them, 
to  deliberate  on  the  world's  most  urgent 
needs.  That  the  Church  will  ultimately 
benefit  by  such  a  Congress  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt;  but  one  should 
not  expect  to  see  her  claims  aggressively 
thrust  forward  during  the  Congress' 
actual  deliberations. 


Not  only  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
surgeons,  as  "one  of  the  greatest  builders 
of  modern  medicine,"  to  quote  the  charac- 
terization of  a  distinguished  confrere,  bufe 
as  a  noble  man  and  a  fervent  Christian, 
is  the  late  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  mourned. 
'  The  many  high  honors  of  which  he  was  so 
deserving  a  recipient  were  as  nothing  to 
him  in  comparison  with  the  opportunities 
for  doing  good  which  his  well-earned 
reputation  afforded  him.  How  willingly 
and  conscientiously  they  were  embraced 
his  patients  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
and  his  associates  of  the  medical  profession 
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can  best  testify.  His  success  in  his  work 
was  due  .hardly  less  to  painstaking'  than 
to  acquired  skill.  Every  case  submitted 
to  him  had  his  closest  attention  and  most 
devoted  care.  The  poor,  even  more  than 
the  rich,  were  his  beneficiaries,  and  both 
had  his  prayers.  Rarely  has  the  power  to 
relieve  or  cure  the  ills  of  humanity  been 
united  with  a  deeper  compassion  for  them 
than  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Murphy;  and 
when  all  hope  of  restoration  of  health 
or  prolongation  of  life  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, he  could  always  find  comforting 
words  to  utter.  To  his  Catholic  patients 
he  would  suggest  reflections  that  often 
robbed  disease  of  much  of  its  pain  and 
death  of  much  of  its  terror.  Truly  a 
model  doctor  as  well  as  a  great  one,  a  true 
Christian  as  well  as  a  noble  man,  was 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy. 


While  most  Catholics,  even  among 
those  who  never  see  the  outrageous 
calumnies  circulated  by  professedly  anti- 
Catholic  papers,  have  some  vague  impres- 
sion that  the1  charges  brought  against  the 
Church  and  her  adherents  are  too  silly  to 
dupe  the  most  credulous  readers,  few  of 
us  probably  take  thought  of  the  tragedy 
sometimes  involved  in  the  blind  faith  of 
many  people  in  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  the  despicable  editors  who  cater  to  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  their  subscribers. 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that,  in  this 
twentieth  century  and  in  this  country  of 
much  -  bragged  -  of  intelligence,  there  are 
persons  who  are  really  convinced  that 
Catholics  are  ready  to  murder  them  and 
their  families  at  any  time;  but  it  is 
the  case,  nevertheless.  One  instance  is 
cited  in  a  leading  article  of  our  Hartford 
contemporary,  the  Catholic  Transcript. 
"About  a  fortnight  ago,"  says  the  editor, 
"such a  dupe  called  upon  the  writer  of  this 
article.  He  was  distracted  in  mind  and 
evidently  driven  to  insanity  by  his  fear 
of  what  was  to  befall  him  at  the  hands  of 
-the  murderous  Roman  Catholics.  He  was 
willing  to  do  anything  that  the  writer 
would  suggest,  if  the  latter  would  turn 


away  from  him  the  vials  of  Catholic  wrath 
that  were  about  to  be  poured  out  upon 
him.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  persuade 
him  that  no  such  evil  was  in  store  for  him : 
he  had  passed  the  point  of  persuasion. 
Within  a  week  the  story  of  his  suicide  was 
told  graphically  in  the  daily  press.  That 
man's  death  is  chargeable  to  the  company 
which  he  kept.  These  are  facts,  and  the 
writer  has  substantial  proof  of  them  in  his 
possession." 

Comment  may  seem  superfluous;  but 
here  surely  is  another  reason  why  legisla- 
tive action  should  be  taken  to  curb  the 
mendacity  and  ribaldry  of  the  anti-Catholic 
press  of  this  country. 

A  Catholic  paper  of  London  has  been 
discussing  editorially  the  leakage  from  the 
Church  in  England,  and  asserted  in  a 
recent  issue;  "If  Protestantism  is  losing 
adherents,  so  is  the  Church,  and  probably 
to  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  extent.  No 
Protestant  nation,  at  all  events,  has  so 
stupendous  a  leakage  as  once  Catholic 
France."  That,  in  the ,  estimation  of  no 
doubt  man)'  persons,  was  a  safe  assertion 
to  make;  but  in  the  next  number  of  the 
paper  there  appeared  a  letter,  from  a  cor- 
respondent signing  himself  "Canonicus," 
which  contains  this  paragraph: 

I  beg  leave  to  join  issue  with  you  there. 
Protestantism  is  such  a  fluid  and  undefined 
form  of  religion  that  any  comparison  between 
it  and  a  clearly  defined  religion  like  Catholicism 
is  impossible.  Nevertheless,  I  dare  assert  that 
Great  Britain,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Protestant,  can 
show  as  big  a  leakage  as  France,  and  that  not 
only  from  the  practice  of  religion,  but  from  the 
rudest  and  most  elementary  notions  "of  even 
natural  religion. 

We  think  "Canonicus"  is  right;  and 
we  feel  sure  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley,  an 
Anglican  who  has  no  particular  affection 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  was  also  right 
in  saying,  in  reply  to  a  statement  made 
not  long  since  by  Lord  William  Cecil,  to 
the  effect  that  her  control  over  men,  espe- 
cially educated  men,  had  been  lost: 

I  know  the  churches  of  France  well,  from  her 
cathedrals  to  her  parish  churches.  In  the  matter 
of  congregations  we  do  not  come  near  her.  A 
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constant  stream  of  worshippers  attends  the  early 
Masses;  at  the  Higli  Mass  on  Sundays  the 
ehurches  are  usually  full.  But,  Lord  William 
will  say,  "these  are  the  women."  One  thing  I 
do  very  carefully  in  France  is  to  compare  the 
a  at  worship,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  he  is 
misinformed.  I  will  give  an  instance.  I  spent 
Holy  Week  last  year  in  Paris.  A  Dominican  was 
giving  a  series  of  Lenten  Conferences  at  Notre 
Dame.  The  service  consisted  of  the  Miserere, 
the  sermon,  and  the  Stabat  Mater.  The  huge 
nave  of  the  cathedral  was  reserved  for  men 
only;  and  the  chairs  were  packed  tightly 
together,  a  small  gangway  being  left  down  the 
middle.  The  first  evening  J  went  I  just  got  a 
seat;  on  the  second  I  could  not  get  in,  the  nave 
being  crowded  with  men — and  mostly,  from  their 
dress,  of  the  educated  class — up  to  the  very  end; 
while  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  other  sex, 
were  gathered  in  the  more  favorable  part  of  the 
aisles.  Ne.ver  have  I  seen  such  a  concourse  of  men 
in  any  Knglish  cathedral;  and,  be  it  remembered, 
this  was  in  the  midst  of  a  war  when  all  able- 
bodied  men  of  military  age  were  serving. 

English  Catholics,  of  course,  ought  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  their  own  country ;  but  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  are  very  few  sub- 
jects about  which  so  large  a  number  of 
persons  in  England  and  elsewhere  say 
more,  and  know  less,  than  the  religious 
condition  of  France. 

Dr.  Vikenty  Yeressayev,  the  eminent 
Russian  medical  scientist,  is  very  much 
of  a  pessimist,  as  his  "Memoirs,"  just 
•translated  by  Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr., 
affords  abundant  proof;  nevertheless,  in 
'setting  down  all,  hiding  nothing,  striving 
to  write  with  absolute  frankness,'  he  has 
given  both  physicians  arid  patients  a 
great  deal  to  think  about.  Though  alto- 
gether too  sweeping,  there  is  hard  fact  in 
his  assertion  that,  "as  things  stand  at 
present,  all  suffer  from  disease:  the  poor 
because  of  their  want,  the  rich  owing  to 
their  superfluity,  workers  because  their 
strength  is  overtaxed,  drones  by  reason 
of  their  idleness,  the  careless  as  a  result 
of  their  carelessness,  the  cautions  because 
of  their  over  caution."  The  book  may  be 
"out  of  joint,"  a-,  one  critic  expresses  it, 
ami  many  of  the  author's  viewpoints 
unscientific;  still  there  is  much  truth  in 


what  he  has  to  say,  and  sound  sense  in  his 
conclusions,  arrived  at  after  long  years  of 
experiences — for  instance,  this  one,  "  Never 
to  allow  his  child  to  take  a  new,  little - 
known  medicine." 

One  form  of  kindness  that  might  well 
become  a  good  deal  more  common  than 
it  is  at  present  was  exemplified  the  other 
day  by  the  owner  of  an  automobile  in  an 
Indiana  town.  He  inquired  of  the  authori- 
ties at  the  county  hospital  whether  there 
were  any  poor  patients  who  would  be 
benefited  by  a  ride  in  his  car;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  driving  half  a  dozen  suph 
patients  out  along  the  country  roads. 
The  relief  from  the  stifling  heat  and  the 
weary  monotony  of  the  hospital  routine 
was  so  great,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  kindness  so  patently 
sincere,  that  the  gentleman  declared  he 
would  not  have  missed  the  experience  for 
tenfold  the  trouble  it  had  occasioned  him. 
He  further  stated  that  he  purposes  giving 
not  unfrequently,  henceforth,  similar 
pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  orphan  asylums, 
homes  'for  the  aged,  and  the  like  institu- 
tions. "Be  ye  kind  to  one  another," 
says  St.  Paul ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  there  were  many  more  joyful 
rides  such  as  the  foregoing,  and  many 
less  so-called  "joy-rides,"  in  the  multi- 
tudinous cars  with  which  American  roads 
are  becoming  crowded. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  won  so 
warm  a  place  in  the  affection  of  American 
t  Catholics  generally  that  any  good  words 
in  their  behalf  are  safe  to  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers.  Hence ,  what  the  Insurance 
Department  of  Connecticut,  in  which 
State  the  Order  is  chartered,  Has  to  say  of 
1he  business  side  of  the  organization  is 
worth  reproducing.  After  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  Knights, 
the  Department  reports:  "An  excellent 
financial  condition  prevails;  investments 
are  well  leath  claims  are  promptly 

paid,    and    the   alTairs   of    the    Society   art 
carefully   administered." 


My  Angel. 


BY    CYRIL    A.  WEST. 


fHEY'VE  put  me  to  bed  in  a  big  dark  room, 
'Way  up  in  this  garret  here; 
And  I'd  almost  die  in  this  awful  gloom 
If  my  angel  wasn't  near. 

But  he  guards  my  bed;  and  the  shadows  run 

Away  from  his  shining  sword, 
And  the  dreadful  noises,  every  one, 

Are  silent  at  his  word. 

And  he  softly  closes  up  my  eyes 

And  bids  me  sweetly  sleep; 
And  till  the  morning  sun  shall  rise 

A  faithful  watch  he'll  keep. 


Our  Lady  of  Joy. 


A  LEGEND  OP  LAON. 


^AON,  in  France,  was  the  birthplace 
of  three  noble  brothers  who  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  take 
part  in  the  crusade  against  the  Mussul- 
mans. Two  of  these  brothers  were  the 
Lords  of  Eppes  and  Marchais;  the  title  of 
the  third  is  unknown.  All  three  were 
young,  valiant,  confident,  and  perhaps 
a  little  rash.  Having  taken  part  in  a 
desperate  enterprise  against  the  enemy, 
they  failed,  were  captured,  and  forthwith 
sent  in  chains  to  the  Sultan  of  Cairo. 

This  Egyptian  prince  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  his  own  religion,  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  young  Chris- 
tians to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  employed  all  the 
arguments  he  could  think  of,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  made  over  the  task  of  converting 
the  prisoners  to  one  more  persuasive  than 
himself — his  daughter  Ismeria,  celebrated 
not  only  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  but 
for  her  learning. 


Ismeria  accepted  the  mission  arid  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  its  success.  The  Chris- 
tians were  not  a  little  surprised  when  she 
entered  their  prison,  and  their  astonishment 
was  increased  when  she  began  to  preach  to 
them  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  They 
listened  to  her,  however,  with  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  that  befitted  her  station. 
When  she  had  concluded  her  discourse, 
Lord  Eppes  asked  her  to  permit  him,  on 
his  side,  to  expound  the  principal  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  so  that  she  could 
judge  for  herself  whether  Mohammed 
should  be  preferred  to  Christ.  Ismeria 
made  no  objection;  and  the  knight,  who 
was  no  less  powerful  with  speech  than 
sword,  gladly  began  the  story  of  the 
Incarnation,  concluding  with  the  account 
and  proofs  of  Our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

Ismeria  listened  with  delight  to  the 
narrative,  and  at  its  conclusion  asked: 

"Can  you  not  show  me  an  image  of 
the  one  you  call  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Christ's  Mother?" 

"Send  me  a  piece  of  soft  wood  and  some 
carving  tools,"  said  Lord  Eppesv  "and  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  as  you  desire." 

The  princess  hastened  at  once  to  seek 
the  desired  material,  and  that  evening 
brought  it  herself  to  the  prison. 

Before  setting  about  his  task,  Lord 
Eppes  did  not  fail  to  ask  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  assist  him,  so  that  her  image 
should  not  be  too  unworthy  of  her  match- 
less beauty.  His  brothers  joined  their 
prayers  to  his,  and  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  begin  work  at  daylight  next 
morning.  If  he  did  not  carry  out  this 
design,  it  was  because  before  morning,  as 
we  shall  see,  its  execution  had  become 
quite  unnecessary. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  brothers 
were  suddenly  awakened  from  a  deep 
sleep,  and  were  astounded  to  find  the 
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prison  brilliantly  illuminated.  Looking 
about  them,  they  beheld  an  exquisitely 
carved  statuette  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
from  which  waves  of  light  radiated  on 
all  sides.  They  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  to  thank  Heaven,  and  it  was  in  this 
posture  that  Princess  Ismeria  found  them 
when  she  paid  them  her  promised  visit 
the  next  morning. 

"Princess,"  cried  Lord  Eppes,  "here  is 
the  image  that  you  requested!  It  is  not 
the  work  of  our  hands,  but  a  veritable 
gift  from  Heaven.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
herself  brought  it  to  us  last  night." 

Ismeria  looked  at  the  statue  for  a  few 
moments;  then,  throwing  herself  upon 
her  knees,  invoked  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  declared  that  she  desired  to  become 
a  Christian  without  delay. 

The  three  young  knights,  shedding 
happy  tears,  exclaimed:  "Behold  Our 
Lady  of  Joy!  That  shall  henceforth  be 
her  name." 

On  leaving  the  prison,  the  princess 
asked  permission  to  take  the  miraculous 
statue  home  with  her,  in  order  to  con- 
template it  at  leisure.  Her  request  was,  of 
course,  granted;  and  she  joyfully  returned 
to  her  apartments  in  the  palace. 

During  the  following  night  Ismeria 
had  a  marvellous  dream.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  her  and  said: 

'My  daughter,  your  destiny  is  great. 
You  will  deliver  the  three  prisoners  and 
will  accompany  them  to  their  own  country. 
Bear  my  statue  with  you.  Through  you 
my  name  will  be  glorified  in  France,  and 
one  day  you  shall  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

The  princess  awoke,  arose  without 
delay,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  long  journey.  When  she  had  con-  ' 
eluded  her  arrangements,  she  proceeded 
to  the  prison,  communicated  her  dream 
'to  the  brothers,  and  then  told  them  that 
she  purposed  to  set  them  at  liberty 
immediately  and  to  accompany  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  So  saying,  she 
threw  open  the  prison  door,  and  they  all 
wended  their  way  without  molestation 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo. 


Reaching  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  they 
were  looking  about  for  some  means  of 
crossing  the  river  when  a  young  ferry- 
man suddenly  presented  himself  and  soon 
carried  them  to  the  other  side. 

They  travelled  all  day  long  through 
an  unknown  country.  Toward  evening 
they  seated  themselves  under  a  palm-tree, 
took  a  frugal  supper,  and,  as  they  were 
very  tired,  soon  fell  asleep.  When  they 
awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  Looking 
around  them,  they  were  astonished  to 
see  that  the  country  did  not  resemble 
Egypt  at  all.  They  had  gone  to  sleep 
under  a  palm-tree;  but  there  were  no 
palms  to  be  seen  now,  although  oaks, 
elms,  poplars,  maples,  and  other  familiar 
trees  abounded.  Besides,  the  sky  did  not 
look  quite  the  same.  Ismeria  especially 
was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  changed 
conditions  of  nature. 

Espying  a  shepherd  who  was  guarding 
a  flock  in  a  pasture  near  by,  Lord  Eppes 
called  him  and  asked,  "In  what  country 
are  we?" 

"You  are  in  France,"  replied  the  shep- 
herd, "and  pretty  close  to  the  Castle  of 
Marchais," — their  own  home.  During 
their  sleep  God's  angels  had  transported 
them  to  France,  and  to  the  very  spot 
on  which  was  afterwards  built  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Joy. 

For,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  brothers  made  a  vow  (which 
was  speedily  executed)  to  build  a  shrine 
in  •  the  very  place  where  Ismeria  •  awoke 
with  the  miraculous  statue  in  her  arms. 
The  princess  was  baptized  by  the  Bishop 
of  Laon,  and  lived  afterwards  as  daughter 
and  sister  with  the  mother  of  the  young 
lords.  At  her  death  after  long  years  of 
,a  very  holy  life,  she  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Joy. 

The  new  shrine  quickly  attained  celeb- 
rity in  France.  Pilgrims  began  td  throng 
to  it  from  all  quarters;  they  still  throng 
to  it  in  our  own  day,  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  after  its  first  establish- 
ment, and  still  repeat  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Our  Lady  of  Joy, 
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The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


IX. — A  TRACE  OF  MOLLY.  AN  ENCOUNTER. 

HE  dwelling  of  La  Torte  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  garden,  enclosed  by  a 
picket  fence  very  much  out  of  repair,  and 
entered  by  a  gate  which  hung  in  a  dejected 
manner  on  a  single  iron  hinge.  Terry  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  into  the 
garden;  but  on  going  around  the  house  he 
found  that  the  back  door  was  closed  as 
tight  as  the  front  one.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  chance  of  getting  into 
the  building,  but  his  endeavor  to  do  so 
was  not  altogether  fruitless;  for  near  the 
back  porch  he  found  an  old  dish  con- 
taining some  broken  meat.  It  did  not  look 
very  appetizing;  but  Terry  was  hungry, 
and  he  soon  made  an  end  of  the  victuals. 

He  was  quietly  licking  his  chops  after 
this  unexpected  meal,  when  he  heard  an 
angry  meawing  behind  him.  Turning 
around,  he  saw  an  ugly  yellow  cat,  its 
back  curved  and  its  hair  on  end,  spitting 
and  snarling  as  it  looked  fiercely  at  him 
with  a  single  eye.  Not  a  pleasant  sight, 
by  any  means;  but  Terry  understood  at 
once  that  this  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
meat  he  had  just  eaten,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  resent  the  insults  that  were 
being  hurled  at  him.  He  sprang  after  her, 
and  would  have  overtaken  her  and  given 
her  something  to  meaw  about,  had  she  n'ot 
run  up  a  tree,  where,  sitting  on  a  branch, 
she  continued  to  meaw  and  spit. 

Terry  was  now  furious,  and  he  dug  his 
paws  into  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
as  he  growled  and  yelped  in  his  inability 
to  reach  his. enemy.  But  what  was  this 
object  that  his  digging  had  uncovered? 
Surely  he  had  seen  it  before.  His  attention 
was  turned  from  the  cat  now.  That 
pasteboard  face,  those  little  miniature 
hands-  with  the  broken  fingers — why,  of 
course,  it  was  Maggie,  Molly's  doll,  with 
which  he  had  so  often  played.  But  if 
Maggie  was  there,  Molly  could  not  be  far 
away.  He  must  let  her  know  of  his 


presence,  and  his  little  mistress  would  of 
course  show  herself.  In  half  a  minute  he 
was  back  at  the  house.  "Bow-wow-wow!" 
he  called;  but  there  was  no  movement  at 
door  or  window.  "Bow-wow!  Bow-wow! 
Bow-wow-wow!"  he  barked  again,  and 
again  there  came  no  reply  of  any  kind, 
save  the  meawing  of  the  ugly  cat  that  had 
now  taken  refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  porch. 

Was  Molly  in  the  house?  Would  she 
not,  or  could  she  not,  let  him  know  of  her 
presence  there?  Terry  could  not  answer 
these  questions;  but  one  thing  he  was 
quite  sure  about:  she  had  been  there. 
Would  she  come  back?  Terry  must  have 
put  that  question  to  himself  also.  In  any 
case,  he  acted  as  if  the  thought  had  come 
to  him;  for,  taking  the  doll  in  his  mouth, 
he  brought  it  to  the  house  and  laid  it  down 
before  the  back  door.  That  proceeding 
evidently  meant  some  such  message  as 
this:  "Molly,  dear  little  Molly,  if  your 
eyes  fall  on  this  doll,  do  not  think  that  it 
got  here  by  chance.  Only  a  friend  would 
know  it  to  be  yours;  and  this  friend  is  (in 
the  watch  for  you.  He' is  on  your  trail; 
so  keep  up  your  courage  and  everything 
will  turn  out  all  right." 

Having  done  this  much,  Terry  went 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  lay 
down  for  a  rest  while  awaiting  a  new  move 
of  the  car.  Since  nothing  told  him  that 
Molly  was  in  the  house,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done  except  to  keep  on  the  trail 
of  Biribi  and  the  Spider.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  the  door  of  the  house  opened 
again  and  La  Torte  shoved  the  two  men 
outside,  saying:  "There,  there,  my  lads; 
when  you  want  another  meal  you  may 
come  here,  provided  it  be  not  too  often; 
"but,  as  for  getting  money  from  me,  no, 
no — there's  nothing  doing." 

"The  pitcher  that  goes  too  often  to  the 
well — "  murmured  Biribi. 

"By -by,  mamma!"  interrupted  the 
Spider,  who  objected  to  his  friend's 
continual  citing  of  proverbs. 

The  door  was  closed;  Terry  heard  the 
click  of  the  lock  as  the  old  woman  turned 
the  rusty  key;  and  her  two  visitors, 
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looking  somewhat  crestfallen,  took  their 
places  in  the  car.  Then,  with  a  last  look 
at  the  house  which  he  left  regretfully, 
Terry  followed  the  car  which  had  begun 
its  trip  back  to  the  shed.  Its  two  occu- 
pants did  not  speak  during  the  return 
journey;  they  were  too  low  in  spirits  for 
any  chatting.  And  when  the  car  was 
placed  in  the  shed,  the  two  men,  instead 
of  going  away  together  as  before,  soon 
separated. 

"For  the  time  being,"'«aid  Biribi,  "I'm 
not  very  anxious  to  show  my  face  in  Paris ; 
and,  as  I  haven't  any  money,  and  won't 
have  any  until  we  hear  from  Tommy  Sharp, 
I'm  going  to  hunt  up  a  job  in  the  country. 
'To  live  happily,  one  must  live  obscurely.' 
And  you,  Spider?" 

'  'Tis  only  the  fools  who  work," 
promptly  replied  the  Spider.  "Paris 
doesn't  frighten  me.  I'm  going  to  rejoin 
some  of  our  comrades  in  the  Halles 
Centrales.  There's  always  a  chance  of 
making  some  little  haul  with  them.  Good 
luck,  Biribi!" 

"The  same  to  you,  Spider!  By  the  way, 
where  shall  you  be  found  in  case  I  get 
news  for  you?" 

"Go  to  the  White  Rabbit:  ou'll  find 
me  there;  or,  if  not,  they'll  tell  you  where 
I  am." 

They  shook  hands,  and  while  the  limp- 
ing fellow  turned  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  Gentilly,  the  little  man  went 
down  the  Fontainbleau  road. 

It  is  probable  that  Terry  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  followed  the  men  back  to  the 
Black  •  Cow  quarter,  did  not  attach  so 
much  interest  as  formerly  to  the  car,  no 
doubt  because  he  saw  that  it  never  moved 
without  the  two  of  them.  Accordingly, 
he  left  the  shed  and  followed  Biribi  and 
the  Spider.  When  they  separated,  how- 
ever, he  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  which 
one  to  accompany.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
He  put  his  nose  to  the  ground,  sniffed, 
and  at  once  set  off  behind  the  Spider. 
There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  his 
action:  what  was  it5  The  reader  perhaps 
rciticnilx-rs  that,  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 


tigation in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Terry,  by 
smelling  a  bit  of  something  which  Mr. 
Herlock  Shomes  had  held  to  his  nose,  had 
discovered  the  track  of  an  individual  who 
had  entered  the  looted  jewelry  shop. 
The  something  was  a  shoestring.  Well, 
the  Spider  was  wearing  shoes  at  present, 
and  the  dog  probably  recognized  their 
odor.  In  any  case,  Terry  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  relations  of 
some  kind  linking  together  this  little  man, 
the  shoestring,  the  auto,  and  Molly. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  the  Spider 
reached  the  Halles  Centrales,  or  the  great 
public  market  district  of  Paris;  but  mid- 
night in  that  region  is  a  very  wide-awake 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  innumerable 
cabarets,  or  saloons,  to  be  found  there. 
Some  of  these  saloons  have,  besides  the 
usual  frequenters  who  patronize  the  bar 
on  the  ground-floor,  another  variety  of 
clients  who  betake  themselves  to  under- 
ground cellars  or  vaults  into  which  the 
uninitiated  can  penetrate  only  at  the  risk 
of  being  robbed  and  possibly  murdered. 

That  the  White  Rabbit  was  such  a 
rendezvous  became  clear  when  the  Spider, 
after  taking  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  saloon 
proper,  went  downstairs  and  entered  a 
sort  of  cave.  He  was  greeted  with  various 
cries  from  a  dozen  of  individuals  whose 
faces  wore  the  expression  that  marks  most 
of  the  pictures  seen  in  the  rogues'  gallery. 

"Well,"  said  the  Spider  when  he  could 
make  himself  heard,  "what  is  it?  What's 
all  the  noise  about?" 

"Why,  we  thought  you  were  dead," 
said  one. 

"Or    that    you    had    fallen    heir    to    a 
fortune,"    suggested  another.  , 
s    "Where     have    you     been,     anyway?" 
inquired  a  third. 

"That,"  replied  the  Spider,  "is  a  secret." 

"A  secret!  Then  it  is  a  pretty  open 
one,"  said  a  sarcastic  voice  that  came  from 
a  vicious-looking  fellow,  who  was  sitting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  "Our 
gentleman  has  become  a  chauffeur." 

At    these    words    the    Spider    changed 
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color,  but  replied  boldly:  "A  chauffeur? 
Who?  Me?" 

"Yes,  you.  The  other  day  I  saw  you 
all  togged  out  in  fancy  clothes  driving  an 
auto  in  the  Champs- Elysees." 

"Well,  supposing  you  did!  In  any  case, 
nobody  ever  saw  me,  as  they've  seen  you, 
Pitchfork,  drinking  with  the  police  to 
whom  you  were  giving  information  about 
your  comrades." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fellow  known 
by  the  grotesque  nickname  of  "Pitch- 
fork" was  suspected  by  the  habitual 
frequenters  of  the  White  Rabbit  of  being 
a  traitor.  As  they  were  aware,  however, 
that  he  was  a  desperate  man,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  keeping  at  some 
distance  from  him.  Emboldened  by  the 
fear  he  inspired,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say 
biting  things  to  the  others  who  seldom 
resented  them.  The  attack  of  the  Spider 
accordingly  surprised  him  a  good  deal. 

"Ten  to  one,"  growled  Pitchfork;  "it 
is  too  big  odds.  But  you'll  not  lose  any- 
thing by  waiting,  Spider." 

"Understood,"  rejoined  the  Spider,  as 
his  enemy  left  the  cellar. 

Some  two  hours  later,  feeling  tired  after 
his  long  walk  from  Montrouge,  the  Spider 
began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  sleep.  As 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  common  room  of  the  White 
Rabbit,  one  of  the  waiters  said  to  him: 
"Do  you  know,  Spider,  that  dog  of  yours 
has  a  magnificent  appetite.  While  you've 
been  downstairs,  he  has  made  the  rounds 
of  the  restaurant.  And  didn't  he  just 
clean  up  the  plates!  Why,  you'd  imagine 
he  hadn't  had  a  bite  to  eat  for  a  month." 

"Dog?     I  haven't  any  dog." 

"Why,  he  came  here  on  your  heels; 
and  look,  since  you  have  come  upstairs,  he 
has  planted  himself  behind  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  behind  the 
Spider  our  brave  Terry  was  squatted  on 
the  floor,  complacently  licking  his  chops 
after  the  heartiest  meal  he  had  since 
leaving  England. 

"That  thing  mine,"  said  the  Spider 
with  an  air  of  contempt ;  but,  looking 


at  the  dog  again,  he  said  to  himself,  "The 
same  dog  that  followed  me  this  afternoon." 
Then,  to  the  waiter,  "Some  stray  cur." 

With  that  the  Spider  went  out  whistling; 
and  the  waiter  proceeded  to  chase  the 
ownerless  dog  from  the  saloon.  Terry 
didn't  need  much  chasing;  he  went  at 
once,  and  of  course  followed  the  Spider 
whose  rejection  of  him  he  had  not  under- 
stood. That  young  man  turned  his  back 
on  the  Halles  and  proceeded  towards  St. 
Denis  Street,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
cheap  hotels.  Suddenly,  as  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  little  street  called  Cygne,  a  man 
confronted  him.  The  Spider  jumped  hack 
and  recognized  Pitchfork;  but  before  lie. 
could  put  himself  on  the  defensive,  his 
enemy  was  upon  him  with  knife  in  hand. 

It  looked  bad  for  the  Spider.  Pitchfork 
was  almost  twice  his  size  and  was  armed. 
Nevertheless,  although  not  over-brave  as 
a  rule,  the  Spider  felt  the  courage  of 
despair  and  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 
Pitchfork  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
squeezed  it  so  hard  that  the  little  fellow 
felt  himself  choking.  He  was  just  about 
to  succumb  from  want  of  breath  when  his 
opponent  let  go  his  hold,  and  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  pain,  tumbled  over  backwards. 
The  Spider  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  then  looked  to  see  what  had  happened. 
One  glance  sufficed:  the  dog  whom  he 
had  'disowned  had  fastened  his  teeth  in 
the  calf  of  Pitchfork's  leg, — and,  by  so 
doing  had  clearly  saved  the  life  of  Biribi's 
friend  and  Madame  La  Torte's  son. 

Terry,  seeing  the  two  men  at  strife,  had 
instinctively  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
one  he  knew;  and,  possibly,  too,  he 
imagined  that  to  help  the  Spider  was  to 
bring  himself  nearer  to  Molly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Blankets. 


Blankets  took  their  name  from  a 
Frenchman  named  Thomas  Blanquet  (or 
Blonquet),  who  established  the  first  manu- 
factory for  this  article  at  Bristol,  England, 
about  the  year  1340. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  "The  Eye 
Witness,"  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  is  now  available. 
Nelson  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

— Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  issued 
a  new,  copiously  illustrated,  popular  edition  of 
the  Jules  Verne  classic,  "Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  under  the  Sea." 

— Mrs.  Francis  Blundell's  new  book,  "Penton's 
Captain"  (Chapman  &  Ha.ll),  is  a  novel  with  a 
war  interest.  It  has  the  charm  for  which  this 
favorite  Catholic  writer  is  distinguished. 

—Judge  Taft's  new  book,  "Our  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  His  Powers,"  announced  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  is  a  timely  publi- 
cation, and  one  that  is  sure  to  prove  valuable. 

— A  new  book  that  will  doubtless  secure 
many  readers  is  "The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,"  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham, 
just  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The 
doughty  hidalgo  was  a  comrade  of  Cortez,  and 
in  the  retirement  of  his  old  age  wrote  his  cele- 
brated "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain." 
Prescott,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  does  scant  justice  to 
the  old  conquistador.  Mr.  Graham  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  American  historian 
was  "weighted  down  with  prejudice  and  pride, 
both  of  religion  and  of  race." 

— Any  one  familiar,  with  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  favorite  paper  or  magazine  is  looked  for 
in  a  religious  community,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
before  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  different 
members,  will  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness 
evinced  in  this  note  addressed  to  a  Western 
contemporary  by  the  head  of  a  Catholic  academy : 
"We  enclose  our  check  to  cover  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  ourselves  and  one  for  our  hired 
man,  Mr.  J.  W."  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
hired  man  in  question  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
Sister's  Kracious  thought  for  him;  and  probably 
i -niulates  it  by  passing  on  his  personal  copy  of 
the  paper,  after  reading  it,  to  some  other  friend 
or  friends 

—Those  who  foil. .wed  "o'l.ojjhlin  of  Clare," 
by  Rosa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert),  in  its 
serial  appearance  may  be  surprised  that  in 
book  form  it  looks  a  relatively  brief  tale.  There 
are  but  some  two  liundr'-d  and  fifty  pan1 
the  novel,  in  121110  size.  Hut  lovers  of  Irish 
fiction  will  rejoice  in  the  quality  of  this  entranc- 
ing story,  without  grieving  too  much  that  it  is 
not  longer.  While  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  plot, 


the  real  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  perfect 
setting  in  which  the  author  places  the  action, 
as  also  in  the  convincing  character  delineation. 
But  Lady  Gilbert's  merits  are  a  more  than 
twice-told  tale:  it  only  remains  to  say  that  this 
is  a  typical  product  of  her  art.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  American  publishers. 

— In  his  recently  published  "Reminiscences," 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  declares  that  the  amenities 
which  characterize  the  denominational  contro- 
versies of  sectarian  newspapers  are  not  unfairly 
illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
secular  journal  of  New  York: 

Take  a  man  who  can  neither  write  nor  preach  nor  keep 
his  temper  nor  mind  his  own  /business;  thiill  his  bosom  day 
by  day  with  a  twenty  years'  dyspepsia;  flush  his  brain  with 
the  hallucination  that  his  bookkeeping  mind  is  competent 
to  religious  journalism;  put  a  pen  in  his  band  wherewith  to 
write  himself  down  a  Pecksniff;  set  him,  like  a  dog  in  his 
kennel,  to  make  a  pastime  of  snapping  at  the  respectable 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  then,  gentle  reader,  you 
have  a  specimen  copy  of  the  "Evangelist." 

—The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  works  recalls  his  tribute  to  the  colossal 
and  monumental  work  of  the  Abb£  Migne.  Those 
who  seem  to  imagine  that  Protestantism  invented 
literature,  as  well  as  those  who  think  that 
Catholics  in  our  time  have  made  few  notable 
contributions  to  it,  will  be  interested  in  what  one 
of  the  keenest  of  literary  critics  has  to  say  of  an 
"immense  Catholic  work": 

In  spite  of  all  the  shocks  which  the  feelings  of  a  good 
Catholic  have,  in  this  Protestant  country,  inevitably  to 
undergo;  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  insensibility  to  the 
grandeur  of  Rome,  which  he  finds  so  general  and  so  hard  to 
bear,  how  much  has  he  to  console  him,  how  many  acts 
of  homage  to  the  greatness  of  his  religion  may  he  see  if 
he  has  his  eyes  open!  I  will  tell  htm  of  one  of  them. 
I,*t  him  go  in  London  to  that  delightful  spot,  that  happy 
inland  in  Bloomsbury,  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  will  find  an  immense  Catholic  work,  the 
collection  of  the  Abbd  Migne,  lording  it  over  that  whole 
region,  reducing  to  insignificance  the  feeble  Protestant 
forces  which  hang  upon  its  skirts  ....  Majestic  in  its  hlue 
and  gold  unity,  this  fills  shelf  after  shelf  and  compartment 
after  compartment,- — its  right  mounting  up  to  heaven  amoiiK 
the  white  folios  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum";  its  left  plunging 
down  into  hell,  among  the  yellow  octavos  of  the  "Law 
Digest."  Everything  is  there — religion,  philosophy,  history, 
biography,  arts,  srirnr  <  The  work 

n  whole  r;iHK<-  nf  human  inti-ri-sts;  like  one  of 
the  grt;it  Middle-Age  c-;tth<'<!>  uU,  it  is  in  itself  a  study  for 
a  lifetime. 

Twenty-six  years  after  Newman's  death 
we  are  supplied  with  some  novel  information 
concerning  his  last  hours.  A  feature-writer  in  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  discussing  the  last 
words  of  eminent  characters  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  writes:  "Cardinal  Newman 
did  not  want  any  visitors.  Two  hours  before 
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his  death  he  dismissed  the  attendants,  saying: 
'I  can  meet  my  end  alone.'  This  is  what  I  call 
the  grand  manner,  and  everything  else  fades 
beside  this  attitude.  It  is  superhuman,  and  my 
heart  quails  before  this  stern  composure." 
Newman's  attitude  at  the  last  was,  needless  to 
say,  supernatural  rather  than  superhuman. 
He  may  not  have  wanted  any  ordinary  visitors; 
but  he  certainly  did  want,  and  have,  the 
attendance  of  the  Church's  minister;  and  his 
last  words  embodied  a  humble  and  confident 
prayer,  not  a  bit  of  stoical  philosophy. 

Feature- writers,  as  they  are  called,  are  inclined 
to  take  themselves  too  seriously;  and  the 
general  reader  is  often  led  astray  by  them, 
receiving  ideas  that  are  utterly  false,  and  impres- 
sions that  are  wholly  erroneous.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  many  persons  who  earn  a  living 
by  their  pens  to  know  much  of  anything  about 
the  subjects  of  which  they  write,  nor  do  they 
think  it  worth  while  to  inform  themselves. 
"A  man  can't  be  supposed  to  know  all  about 
everything,"  a  worthy  of  this  class  once  re- 
marked. "It  takes  time  and  makes  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  be  accurate.  And  there  are  so  few 
who  know  or  care  whether  you  are  or  not.  In 
spite  of  what  Lincoln  said,  we  do  fool  most  of 
the  people  all  the  time." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  'as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include' postage. 

"  O'Loghlin  of  Clare."   Rosa  Mulholland.  $1.30. 
"The  Life  of  Bernal   Diaz  del  Castillo."     R.  B. 

Cunninghame-Graham.     $2. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.   Keane,  O.   P.    $1.80. 
"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."   2  vols. 

$3,    net. 

"  A  More  Excellent  Way."   Felicia  Curtis.  $1.60. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$i-35- 
"God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora   Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:      A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent   McNabb,    O.    P.     $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on    Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 


'Dogmatic  Text  Books."  Pohle-Preuss.  Vol. 
IX.  $1.75. 

'The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions."  Rev.  Louis 
Boucard.  75  cts. 

'Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 55  cts. 

'A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business."  Rev. 
J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.  75  cts. 

'A  Retrospect."    $i. 

'When    Pan   Pipes."     Mary   Taylor   Thornton. 

#1.35- 

'Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
'A  Good  Third."    Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 

$1.10. 
'The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.  $1.50,  net. 
'The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 
'Halt!    Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
'Yonder?"  Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
'Esays  on   Catholic   Life."     Thomas   O'Hagan, 

M.  A.    75  cts. 

'The  Life  of  St.  Paul."    F.  A.  Forbes.    35  cts. 
'Only  Jane."     Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
'The    Romanticism   of   St.    Francis   and    Other 

Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans." 

Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $2. 
'New   Wars   for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
'Thy   Mystery   of  the   Holy   Trinity   in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,   LL.   D.     $i. 
'Paul     Mary     Pakenham,'    Passionist."      Rev. 

Joseph  Smith,  C.  P.    50  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Hahn,  of  the  diocese  of  Monterey; 
and  Rev.  Bernard  Leddy,  diocese  of  Wheeling. 

Sister  M.  Aloysius,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; and  Sister  M.  Ernesta,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hertzog,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kent, 
Miss  Nellie  Griffith,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Malpass, 
Mrs.  N.  Joyce,  Mr.  David  J.  Kent,  Mrs.  Mary 
Bardon,  Mr.  L.  A.  Cartier,  Mr.  Daniel  Jung, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mulligan,  Mr.  Orby  Shipley, 
Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gartland. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  Friend  (Bradford),  $2;  C.  F. 
Burling,  $5;  Joseph  Johnson,  $3.  For  the 
Foreign  Missions:  Friend  (Winona),  $5;  M.  W. 
(Hazleton),  $2. 
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Life's  Victory. 


BY    ARMEL    O'CONNOR. 


~\  CAME  upon  a  robin,  dead 

Along  the  garden   way; 
His  little  breast  still  showed  so  red, 
I  thought  of  thorns  upon  Christ's  Head, 
Of   Death's  great  day. 

Thank  God  that  soon  I  seemed  to  hear 

A  song  immortal  young, 
Haunting  the  winter  atmosphere 
With  joy  undimmed, — a  soaring  cheer, 
A  song  still  sung! 

Beside  his  trench  the  soldier  lay, 

1'nder  a   winter  sky,    • 
Just  clay  returned  to  parent  clay; 
And,  oh,  the  desperate   decay 
Of  things  that  die! 

But  lo!     I  reached  a  living  throni;. 

Drew  near  a  spot  soul-trod, 
Where   Life  outlives,  immortal-strong, 
Our  timely  hours  of  right  and   wrong 
And  walks  with   God. 


IN  no  point  do  we  go  beyond  the 
devotion  of  the  Disciplt-s  to  Mary;  in  no 
point  did  the  devotion  of  the  Disciples  fall 
short  of  ours.  No  one,  not  even  the  saints 
of  the  Church — not  even  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Bonaventure,  St.  Alphonsus,  —  loved  or 
venerated  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  a  love 
so  tender,  a  veneration  so  profound,  as 
St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John. 

— Cardinal  Manning. 


Notre  Dame  la  Blanche. 


BY    M.  BARRY    O'DELANY. 


)ROM  the  blessed  hour  in  which 
the  glorious  sun  of  Christianity 
rose  over  the  blood-stained 
slopes  of  Montmartre,  the 
Mother  of  God  was  venerated  in  France 
and  had  her  special  sanctuary;  the  first 
chapel  consecrated  by  Saint  Denis  having 
been  dedicated  to  her.  And  as  that 
bright  sun  ascended,  and  as  its  resplendent 
rays  pierced  farther  and  farther,  scattering 
the  mists,  of  infidelity  and  triumphing  over 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  shrine  after 
shrine  was  built  in  Mary's  honor,  till 
there  was  not  a  town  or  village,  scarcely 
a  hill  or  valley,  but  had  its  sanctuary. 
Christ  shone  as  the  Sun  of  France,  and 
Mary  as  the  Moon  that  reflected  its  light; 
whilst  her  myriad  shrines  were  as  so 
many  luminous  stars  in  a  firmament  that 
raised  the  heart  to  Heaven. 

But  even  in  France  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  province  with  more  shrines  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  than  are 
sprinkled  all  over  the  Franche-Comte'. 
At  Doubs,  as  Notre  Dame  de  Consolation, 
she  breaks  the  captives  chains;  &t  Vercel, 
as-  Notre  Dame  des  Malades,  she  comforts 
the  sick  and  aids  the  agonizing;  at  Voray, 
she  is  Notre  Dame  des  Douleurs;  at 
Salins,  Notre  Dame  Liberatrice;  at  Con- 
li£ge,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette;  at  Echenz- 
les-Vesoul,  Notre  Dame  de  Solleborde;  at 
Poligny,  Notre  Dame  de  Vaux;  at  Cham- 
plitte,  Notre  Dame  de  I/effond;  at 
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Nozeroy,  Notre  Dame  de  Neiges;  at 
Besancon,  Notre  Dame  des  Jacobins;  at 
Vauban,  Notre  Dame  de  Bon-Secours; 
and  at  Seille,  Notre  Dame  de  Bletterans. 
On  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Doubs 
stand  the  time-honored  sanctuaries  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Lac  and  Notre  Dame  de 
Remon6t;  and,  climbing  the  rugged  slopes 
of  Aigremont  and  Mont  Roland,  we  come 
upon  still  others.  Higher  yet,  on  the 
cloud-capped  rocks  of  Thoraise,  Notre 
Dame  du  Mont  is  seated,  like  a  sovereign 
on  some  lofty  throne;  while,  as  if  resting 
on  the  breath  of  heaven  only,  Notre  Dame 
du  Haut  looks  down  benignly  on  the  three 
fair  provinces  that  Nature  at  least  has 
joined  together,  and  which  nestle  at  her 
very  feet, — that  is  to  say,  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
and  Franche-Comte'. 

But  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Our  Lady 
of  which  the  Franche-Comte'  is  so  justly 
proud,  the  oldest  and  the  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche,  at 
Faverney,  where  the  first  confraternity  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
said  to  have  been  established  by  a  priest 
named  Perrexi,  several,  hundred  years 
ago.  The  history  of  the  statue  of  Notre 
Dame  la  Blanche  extends  over  a  period 
embracing  not  less  than  thirteen  centuries ; 
one  of  its  most  interesting  features  being 
its  connection  with  the  miracle  of  the 
Sacred  Host  of  Faverney.  In  an  exhaustive 
work  on  the  subject — entitled  "Faverney, 
son  Abbey  et  le  Miracle  des  Saintes- 
Hosties" — Abb6  Louis  Eberl6  rpeaks  of 
the  miracle  as  the  worthy  crowning  of  a 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
that  had  been  characteristic  of  Faverney 
during  eight  hundred  years;  because  by 
that  stupendous  miracle  the  Son  avenged 
an  insult  offered  to  His  Mother. 

Another  writer,  the  Abbe  Morey,  speaks 
of  a  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
blessed  in  380  by  Saint  Martin,  then 
Papal  Legate,  and  placed  by  him  in  a 
chapel  which  he  consecrated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  D61e.  This  chapel  was 
built  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Roland,  and 
the  statue  placed  there  by  Saint  Martin  is 


supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  now 
honored  under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  la 
Blanche,  at  Faverney.  If  this  be  so,  the 
venerable  statue  can  claim  to  be  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years  old;  and,  judging 
from  the  descriptions  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  probabilities 
are  in  favor  of  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Mont  Roland  being  one  and  the  same 
with  that  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche. 
The  story  goes  that  Saint  Widrade  took 
it  from  D61e  in  722  and  gave  it  to  an  abbey 
he  had  just  built  for  his  sister,  Saint  Gude, 
at  Faverney.  It  is  about  two  feet  high 
and  formed  of  lime  wood.  The  passage 
of  the  centuries  has  necessarily  left  its 
mark  upon  the  venerable  image;  but,  time- 
worn  and  worm-eaten  as  it  is,  the  leading 
characteristics  remain,  and  render  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  religious  relics 
that  France  possesses. 

The  object  of  a  particular  devotion  in 
all  ages,  it  has  been  variously  venerated; 
its  name  altering  according  to  that  of  the 
chapel  where  it  happened  to  be  enshrined 
for  the  time  being.  Among  its  titles  are: 
Notre  Dame  de  Piti6,  Notre  Dame  de  la 
MiseYicorde,  Notre  Dame  du  Rosaire, 
Notre  Dame  de  Syrie,  Notre  Dame 
d'Orient,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Conception, 
and  Notre  Dame  de  la  Nativite\ 

When  Saint  Gude  became  abbess  of 
the  monastery  erected  for  her  at  Faverney 
by.  her  brother  Widrade,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nobles  of  the  district,  she  caused 
it  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  chose  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  for 
her  nuns.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
Saint  Berthaire  and  Saint  Attalein  suffered 
martyrdom  within  a  few  miles  of  Faver- 
ney. Saint  Gude  lived  till  780;  and  when 
she  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  her  remains 
were  piously  enshrined  in  the  abbey  she 
had  founded.  At  her  request  it  was 
christened  Sainte  Marie  de  Faverney. 
About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  the  abbey  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Saint  Robert 
de  la  Chaise-Dieu,  the  transfer  being  made 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  at  the 
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feet  of  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  la 
Blanche.  When  Saint  Bernard  preached 
the  second  Crusade  in  1146,  his  namesake, 
Bernard,  first  abbot  of  Sainte  Marie  de 
Faverney,  equipped  eight  Crusaders  at 
his  own  expense;  and  the  town  itself, 
and  indeed  all  Franche-Comte',  .caught 
the  general  enthusiasm  and  sent  many 
more. 

One  of  these  natives  of  Franche-Comte' 
who  was  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  .Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem,  being  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
invoked  the  aid  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche; 
vowing  at  the  same  time  that,  if  she  came 
to  his  assistance,  he  would  enrich  her 
chapel  with  some  lasting  memorial  of 
his  gratitude.  His  prayer  was  answered, 
and  he  escaped  uninjured.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  endow  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche  with 
"an  annual  income  of  fifty-two  sous" — 
such  is  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the 
pact,  as  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
Faverney  —  the  commanderie  of  Romagne 
being  charged  with  the  payment,  under 
pain  of  a  fine  should  the  sum  not  be 
forthcoming.  Christmas  Day  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony;  and  every  25th  of 
December  since — although  four  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  good  knight 
made  his  vow — the  fifty-two  sous  are 
offered  to  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche  at 
the  moment  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass 
in  the  beautiful  basilica  of  Faverney. 

It  was  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
in  particular  that  pilgrims  flocked  to  the 
shrine  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche  in  ages 
past.  On  the  evening  before,  mid-August 
eve — or  la  vielle  de  la  my-Aotit,  as  it  was 
then  called, — Faverney  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  royal  troops  turned  out 
to  prevent  accidents,  and  to  form  a  guard 
of  honor  on  the  feast  itself.  The  number 
of  miracles  worked  through  the  inter- 
cession of  our  Blessed  Lady  no  doubt 
attracted  many.  Childless  mothers  be- 
sought her  intercession  frequently;  and 
one  woman — Dame  Peronne  de  Vaudrez — 
was  so  overjoyed  at  the  increase  of  her 


family  that  she  presented  a  solid  silver 
boy  and  a  solid  silver  girl  to  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  la  Blanche.  Children  seem- 
ingly born  dead- — enffans  mornes,  as  they 
were  styled  in  the  French  of  the  period — 
were  often  laid  upon  the  altar,  beneath 
the  miraculous  statue,  and,  in  numerous 
instances,  were  restored  to  life  and 
baptized. 

The  connection  of  Notre  Dame  la 
Blanche  with  the  world-famous  miracle 
of  the  Sacred  Host  of  Faverney  dates 
from  1595,  when  Henry  IV.  of  France 
declared  war  on  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  then 
lord  of  the  province  of  Franche-Comte'. 
The  Huguenot  forces,  under  their  ruthless 
leader,  Louis  de  Beauveau  entered  Faver- 
ney on  the  Qth  of  February  of  that  year; 
wasting  and  destroying  everything  as 
they  went,  and  pillaging  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Sainte  Marie  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  monks;  blaspheming 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  all  the  while, 
as  if  endeavoring  to  drown  the  chanting 
of  the  monks,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  destruction,  never  faltered  in  their 
devotions.  A  crowd  of  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
abbey,  were  also  gathered  in  prayer 
before  the  high  altar,  above  which  stood 
the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche. 

The  sight  of  so  much  suffering,  united 
to  an  ardent  faith,  far  from  touching  the 
hearts  of  the  brutal  soldiery,  seemed  to 
fill  them  still  further  with  rage.  One  of 
their  number  sprang  upon  the  high  altar, 
and  tearing  the  statue  from  its  pedestal, 
flung  it  before  the  tabernacle,  and  with 
one  blow  of  his  axe  cut  off  the  right  arm. 
But  scarcely  had  the  arm  been  severed 
from  the  trunk  when  the  wretched  man 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  trembling. 
The  axe  fell  from  his  helpless  hands;  and, 
casting  a  look  of  terror  at  the^  mutilated 
figure,  he  rushed  from  the  church,  crying 
in  a  frenzy  that  he  was  accursed:  " Je 
suis  maudit! — Jc  suis  nia 
spread  to  his  comrades,  anc 
their  turn  that  they  wer, 
"Nous  sommcs  maudits! — \ 
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maudits!"  they  fled  from  Faverney  that 
same  evening,  without  striking  another 
blow.  On  the  2d  of  May  following,  every 
man  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  their 
leader,  fell  at  Vesoul  beneath  the  swords 
of  the  Spaniards,  under  Ferdinand  de 
Velesco. 

The  Protestants  of  1608  were  not  less 
bitter  enemies  of  our  religion  than  those 
who  pillaged  Faverney  in  1595  had  been. 
The  community  of  Sainte  Marie  had 
fallen  from  its  primitive  fervor.  Worldly- 
minded  parents,  wishing  to  be  relieved 
of  the  trouble  of  looking  after  a  child 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  gave  small 
promise  of  being  able  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  or  of  adding  to  the  family 
honors,  often  placed  him  in  a  monastery 
in  those  days,  without  caring  whether 
that  was  his  true  vocation  or  not;  with 
the  almost  inevitable  result  that  he  made 
but  a  lukewarm  religious  at  the  best. 
The  hour  was  at  hand,  however,  when 
blasphemy  would  be  miraculously  con- 
founded and  wavering  faith  renewed,  in 
the  sweet  name  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche 
at  Faverney. 

For  about  ten  years  back  it  had  been 
customary  to  expose  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at  Faverney,  when  the  miracle  took 
place;  the  exposition  being  in  honor  of 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  great  indul- 
gences being  granted  to  the  faithful  who 
visited  the  church  while  it  lasted.  Among 
those  who  came  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Sacred  Host  was  the  parish 
priest  of  the  neighboring  village  of 
Menoux,  Abbe  Nicolas  Aubry,  a  man  of 
the  most  unprepossessing  appearance, 
awkward  and  lame,  prematurely  aged  by 
the  austerities  of  his  saintly  life,  and — so 
runs  the  description  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us — "ignorant  of  everything 
except  his  prayers."  Long  and  fervently 
he  prayed  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and 
then  returned  to  Menoux.  When  all  the 
worshippers  had  retired  (for  there  was  no 
nocturnal^doration,  although  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  wjmained  exposed),  the  church 
doors  wereJocked, 


Some  hours  afterward,  past  midnight, 
a  late  pedestrian,  one  Thiebaud  Brenier, 
saw  light  shining  through  the  church 
windows  and  supposed  it  came  from  the 
altar  lamp.  But  it  was  really  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fire  that  quickly  spread,  and 
brought  all  the  people  of  the  place  back 
to  the  church  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  extinguish  it.  The  flames  were  event- 
ually got  under  control,  but  not  till 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  had 
been  done,  the  church  being  practically 
gutted.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  however,  the  Sacred  Host  was 
seen  to  be  resting  in  the  air,  a  few  feet 
above  the  altar  on  which  It  had  been 
exposed.  For  thirty-three  hours  It  re- 
mained in  that  position;  the  miracle 
being  witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons. 
Then,  while  the  humble  Cur6  of  Menoux, 
Abbe  Aubry,  was  celebrating  Mass  at  the 
altar  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche,  It 
descended  slowly,  just  as  he  pronounced 
the  words  of  consecration. 

Pope  Paul  V.  called  this  great  miracle 
"one  through  which  heresy  was  humiliated, 
and  by  whose  means  the  Catholic  faith 
should  triumph."  In  1862,  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  miracle,  Pius  IX.  approved 
the  recitation  of  an  Office  in  commemo- 
ration of  it;  and  the  grand  pilgrimage 
to  Faverney  in  the  year  1878  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  all 
the  international  Eucharistic  Congresses 
that  have  since  followed. 


"GoD  leads  us  by  our  own  desires," 
after  we  have  once  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  them  with  full  sincerity.  The  "ruling 
love,"  the  best-beloved  good,  which  we 
offer  to  slay,  as  Abraham  did  Isaac,  that 
very  good  is  given  back  to  us  glorified 
and  made  indeed  the  thing  which  we 
desired.  We  have,  with  the  Wise  Men, 
to  leave  our  own  people  and  our  father's 
house  before  we  can  see  "Jesus  with  His 
Mother";  but,  after  that,  God  bids  us 
'go  back  another  way  into  our  own 
country.' — Coventry  Patmore. 
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V. 

HE  rooms  to  which  the  greybeardcd 
cicerone  led  the  two  ladies  were  only 
a  portion  of  a  corridor  cut  off  by  a 
lath  partition.  Even  Princess  Hella,  who 
was  such  an  enthusiast  for  country  sim- 
plicity, was  disenchanted*  but  she  over- 
came her  disappointment,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  stilling  the  despairing  complaints 
'  of  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld.  The  servant, 
quite  unmoved  by  .the  passionate  out- 
burst, set  down  the  trunk,  and  was  about 
to  retire  with  the  usual  salutation  of  the 
country,  Behul's  Ihnen  Gott,*  when  the 
court  lady  detained  him  to  inquire  whether 
at  least  supper  could  not  be  brought  up 
to  them.  The  old  man  scratched  his  head 
in  embarrassment  and  answered: 

"But  consider,  your  Ladyship,  such  a 
thing  is  never  done  here.  The  genteel 
folks  all  take  their  meals  downstairs — even 
Ely  of  Vienna,  and  he  is  a  rich  manufac- 
turer and  has  his  own  servants." 

"We  shall  also  go  down,"  said  the 
Princess,  thus  cutting  off  all  further  prot- 
estations on  the  part  of  her  companion. 
Meanwhile  she  had  been  trying  for  some 
moments  to  open  her  travelling-bag,  but 
her  attempts  failed. 

"Permit  me,  your  Ladyship,"  said  the 
servant,  taking  the  rebellious  article  out  of 
her  hand.  But  the  delicate  Parisian  bag 
was  not  made  for  the  rough  hands  of  the 
mountaineer:  the  lock  yielded,  but  broke. 
The  man  contemplated  his  handiwork  in 
dismay,  and  then  looked  at  the  Princess. 
In  spite  of  her  irritation,  she  could  not 
help  laughing. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  friend,"  she  said, 
cheerfully.  "The  bag  was  not  new.  Here, 
get  yourself  a  glass  of  beer  to  cure  you  of 
your  fright." 

Sin  handed  him  :i  silver  florin;  and  he, 
staring  at  the  bright  new  coin  and  thin  at 

*    Lilt-rally:    "(loil   piotrrf    it    to  you." 


the  giver,  drew  back,  making  awkward 
bows  and  scrapes.  At  the  door  he  stopped 
and  whispered  with  a  confidential  air: 

"  If  it  please  your  Ladyship,  we  have 
better  rooms  up  yonder.  It  is  true  they 
are  also  engaged;  but  whoever  is  in,  is  in. 
Ploner  himself  can  not  contradict  that." 

With  this  piece  of  philosophy  he  took 
the  trunk  on  his  shoulders  again,  and 
nodded  his  head  to  indicate  to  the  ladies 
that  they  should  follow  him. 

"A  la  guerre  comme  cl  la  guerre,"* 
said  the  Princess,  with  a  laugh,  taking  up 
the  unfortunate  bag  and  springing  lightly 
downstairs.  The  duenna  with  a  heavy  sigh 
followed;  but  she  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  in  the  adjoining  house  they 
found  two  pleasant  and  neatly  furnished 
rooms  at  their  disposal.  A  silvered  hand- 
squeeze  rewarded  the  servant,  and  from 
that  day  Princess  Hella  could  count  on  a 
faithful  slave  in  the  Inn  of  Schluderbach. 
Old  Sepp,  who  was  well  known  throughout 
the  neighborhood  for  his  biting  answers, 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  the  young  Princess. 

Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  found  it  almost 
a  relief  when,  on  entering  the  glazed 
veranda  reserved  for  the  more  distin- 
guished guests,  she  saw  the  dark,  bearded 
face  of  the  Professor.  In  such  a  doubtful 
assemblage  she  felt  tfiat  she  must  grasp 
at  any  straw,  were  it  no  more  than  a 
simple,  rustic  professor.  The  last  three 
comers  were  assigned  places  at  a  little 
side  table.  At  the  principal  table  presided 
the  rich  manufacturer  of  Vienna.  Princess 
Hella  sat  beside  the  Professor.  The  latter 
arose,  introduced  himself  as  Leo  vStetten, 
from  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  and 
very  politely  requested  to  know  the  names 
of  the  ladies,  who  seemed  to  him,  as  he 
said  with  a  smile,  like  old  acquaintances 
amongst  all  those  strange  faces. 

'Miss  vStein?"  he  repeated,  thought- 
fully. "Perhaps  you  are  a  niece  of  the 
Privy  Councillor  Stein,  professor  of  the 
History  of  Literature  at  Bonn:'" 

'1    icgn-t    to   say    tluit    1    am    not,    Heir 
*   In  war  we  do  as  they  do  ill  war. 
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Professor,"  answered  Hella,  with  a  roguish 
smile.  "There  are  so  many  stones*  that 
you,  a  professor  of  geology,  must  know 
that  they  can  not  all  be  raised.  You  hold 
a  position  in  Bonn  perhaps?" 

"No,"  he  answered  dryly.  "I  study  on 
my  own  account." 

As  Hella,  no  less  than  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld,  desired  to  avoid  giving  any 
information  as  to  their  own  home,  the 
question  was  dropped,  and  they  spoke  of 
the  Partisau. 

"From  the  remarks  of  Frau  Belger,  the 
assessor's  wife,  I  inferred  that  you  were 
going  to  continue  your  researches  there," 
the  Princess  resumed;  "and  I  was  there- 
fore not  a  little  surprised  when,  not  long 
since,  I  recognized  in  the  solitary  wanderer 
the  singer  of  the  Achensee." 

"It  was  my  first  intention  to  stay  there 
longer;  but  an  unexpected  concourse  of 
events,  which  concern  only  myself  person- 
ally" —a  questioning  glance  of  Hella's 
caught  his  eye — "caused  me  to  hasten  my 
departure.  As  I  had  contracted  no  friend- 
ship, I  did  not  need  to  take  leave  of  any 
one;  my  bundle  was  quickly  made  up, 
and  thus  two  days  ago  I  started  down 
the  Katzensteig  toward  Jenbach." 

"How  well  the  lords  of  creation  fare 
in  all  things!"  remarked  Princess  Hella, 
with  a  pout.  "Whilst  we  had  to  wait  for 
that  rickety  old  box  of  a  mail  cart,  and 
arrived  at  Jenbach  worn  out,  you,  depend- 
ing only  on  your  own  strength,  were  at 
liberty  to  go  wherever  your  feet  would 
carry  you." 

"But  I  should  not  have  gone  very  far 
thus,  gracious  lady.  To  climb  the  Brenner 
I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  steam-horse. 
In  descending,  it  is  true,  I  made  good  use 
of  my  legs,  and  rested  wherever  I  felt  so 
disposed.  The  ladies,  of  course,  stopped 
in  Innsbruck?" 

"No,"  answered  Hella,  quickly.  "Large 
cities  do  not  interest  me.  We  remained 
only  one  day  in  Gossensass." 

The  subsequent  journey  through  Fran- 
zenfeste,  the  Puster  Valley,  and  now  the 

*  Stein    means   stone. 


Ampezzo  Valley,  of  whose  wonders  the 
late  comers  had  only  had  a  glimpse, 
afforded  sufficient  matter  for  an  animated 
and  pleasant  conversation. 

The  young  man  occasionally  looked  in 
surprise  at  Hella,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  took  a  principal  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  who  hardly  attended  to  the 
remarks  now  and  then  hazarded  by  her 
companion.  To  make  this  (to  him)  painful 
want  of  respect  less  noticeable,  the  Pro- 
fessor at  last  directed  his  conversation 
exclusively  to  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld, 
and  was  profuse  in  his  attentions  to  her. 
He  noticed  neither  her  anxious  reserve 
nor  the  amusement  of  Hella  when,  appar- 
ently ignoring  her  altogether,  he  addressed 
a  long  dissertation  on  the  formation  of 
dolomites  to  the  amiable  duenna. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  Schonfeld; 
you  have  made  a  conquest,"  said  the 
Princess,  as  soon  as  the  two  ladies  had 
returned  to  their  rooms. 

"What  am  I  to  do,  your  Highness? 
The  young  man  looks  upon  me  as  your 
relative,  your  guardian — I  know  not  what, 
— and  treats  me  accordingly.  We  have 
changed  characters,  and  I  am  enjoying 
the  advantage'  of  my  years.  I  know  not 
how  to  change  things,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, unless  your  Ladyship  allows 
me  to  inform  him— ' 

.  "On  no  consideration,  Schonfeld.  I  am 
satisfied  with  our  change  of  parts,  and  we 
shall  play  the  comedy  out.  It  is  too  deli- 
cious a  sensation  to  realize  that  I  am  a 
human  being  amongst  my  fellows,  and  to 
know  that  any  day  I  can  throw  off  the 
disguise  and  be  once  more  Princess  Hella 
von  Hohenstein-Bedburg.  How  would  the 
Professor  look  should  such  an  unmasking 
take  place  in  his  presence:1  Think  you, 
Schonfeld,  that  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
and  struck  dumb  at  the  sound  of  my 
princely  name?" 

"Without  doubt,  Most  Gracious  Prin- 
cess. These  roturicrs,"*  and  the  Baroness 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  contempt, 
"shrink  into  their  own  nothingness  as  soon 

*    Plebeians, 
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as  a  ray  from  the  diadem  of  the  favored 
and  fortunate  ones  falls  on  them." 

Hella  shook  her  head  thoughtfully.  She 
was  far  from  being  so  confident  that  this 
man,  who  looked  on  the  world  with  such 
discerning  eyes,  who  spoke  and  judged  so 
independently,  would  let  himself  be  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  her  princedom.  And, 
singular  to  relate,  the  thought  of  the 
simple,  learned  civilian,  so  congenial,  yet 
so  refined,  pursued  Princess  Hella  even 
in  her  dreams. 

VI. 

Days  of  the  most  glorious  sunshine, 
under  beautiful  blue  skies;  nights  of  calm 
starlight,  passed  over  the  solitary  vale  of 
Ampezzo.  Like  a  marvel  fresh  from  the 
Creator's  hands  and  still  stirred  by  the 
divine  breath,  the  Crodk  Rossa  raised  its 
head,  absorbing  the  blinding  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  flinging  them  back  on 
the  girdle  of  dark  pines  that  surrounded 
its  breast.  And  when  the  sun  turned  away 
from  the  mighty  wall  of  red  stone,  he 
bowed  himself  down  only  the  more  ten- 
derly to  Monte  Popena  and  Monte  Cris- 
tallo,  kindling  a  glory  on  the  snowy  fields 
of  the  mighty  mountains. 

Princess  Hella  felt  as  if  she  were  swim- 
ming in  a  sea  of  delights.  .She  never  tired 
of  rambling  through  this  fairy  world,  of 
exploring  the  Val  Popena  in  all  directions, 
of  indulging  in  daydreams  on  the  tran- 
quil and  ghostly  Lake  Missurina,  and  of 
venturing  deep  into  the  valley  of  the 
Boita.  When  the  court  lady  was  too  tired 
to  accompany  her  on  these  rambles,  the 
daughter  of  the  landlord  went  with  her. 
<  Jn  these  strolls  she  often  met  the  Pro- 
"•',  who,  laden  with  rich  booty,  was 
returning  from  his  explorations,  and  who 
was  happy  to  join  her  in  unrestrained 
cheerfulness. 

The  three  travellers  had  by  a  silent 
understanding  retained  their  places  at  the 
table.  In  the  constant  going  and  coming 
of  people,  it  was  natural  that  the  original 
guests  should  be  careful  to  keep  their 
places. 

"  I    have    at    last    discovered    what    the 


'Professor  is,"  said  the  duenna  one  day,  on 
returning  from  an  excursion  on  which  they 
had  met  that  gentleman,  who  had  per- 
sisted in  keeping  at  the  side  of  the  older 
lady:  "he  is  professor  in  a  gymnasium. 
I  tried  cautiously,  without  letting  him 
suspect  my  aim,  to  draw  out  of  him  in 
which  university  he  is  engaged,  but  he 
steadily  avoided  telling  me.  He  was 
equally  skilful  in  dodging  my  conversa- 
tion about  the  larger  cities  throughout 
Germany.  Consequently  I  surmise  that 
he  can  be  a  teacher  only  in  some  small 
place." 

"Teacher  or  no  teacher,"  said  Princess 
Hella,  "he  is  an  educated  man,  a  man  of 
talent,  high  above  the  level  of  the  common. 
And  let  me  confess  it  to  you  alone,  Schon- 
feld:  his  studied  and  genteel  manner  of 
ignoring  my  precious  self  convinces  me  of 
it.  How  reprovingly  he  looked  at  me  when 
on  one  occasion  I  reached  out  my  hand  to 
take  his  nosegay  of  wild  flowers!  With 
what  chivalrous  courtesy  did  he  then 
select  the  fairest  blossoms  for  you,  leaving 
me  to  be  content  with  what  remained! 
Schonfeld  dearest,  what  shall  I  do  to  you 
when  we  are  back  again  in  our  solitary 
Westburg,  and  you  will  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  suffer  the  torment  of  my 
caprices?" 

"I  wish  we  were  happily  there  now!" 
sighed  the  dame.  "However  beautiful  it 
is  here,  and  how  readily  soever  I  can  adapt 
myself  to  the  pleasure  of  this  unrestrained 
life,  I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that 
I  stand  over  a  volcano,  and  am  in  constant 
fear  of  being  blown  into  the  air." 

"To-day  I  shall  ascend  Monte  Piano," 

remarked  Princess  Hella  to  the  Professor, 

as  the  latter  met  her  in  the  garden  one 

morning,   with  his  tools,  as  he  called  his 

.hammer  and  bag. 

"I  told  you  my  opinion  yesterday,  and 
must  repeat  my  warning,  Miss  Stein.  The 
ascent  from  here  is  difficult,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  especially  after  the  storm  of 
last  night." 

"The  very  danger  entices  me,  and 
the  view  must  be  grand  after  the  rain." 
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The  young  man  let  his  earnest  gaze  rest 
for  a  moment  on  the  pert  little  face 
that  was  upturned  to.his,  and  then  qu;etly 
walked  over  to  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld 
and  said: 

"My  dear  Madam,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  prevent  your  niece  from  attempting 
to  ascend  Monte  Piano  under  present 
conditions." 

"She  certainly  shall  not  go  with  my 
consent,"  replied  the  poor  duenna, 'with  a 
sigh.  She  had  already  exhausted  all  her 
arts  of  persuasion,  but  she  ventured  to 
begin  again: 

"  Once  more  let- me  beg  and  entreat  you, 
dearest — 

Hella's  eyes  flashed  with  impatience. 

"Spare  your  protests,  dear!"  she  said 
imperiously.  "I  have  resolved  to  go." 

The  Professor  was  silent.  With  a  deep 
bow  to  the  older  lady,  and  a  slight 
one  to  the  Princess,  he  went  his  way. 
When  she  thought  him  beyond  hearing, 
Hella  laughed  a  loud  and  bitter  laugh. 
"Qui'l  est  drole,  this  learned  Professor! 
The  world  is  turned  upside  down,  O  best 
Schonfeld!  It  is  nearly  time  for  us  to 
resume  our  own  characters." 

Stetten  was  already  too  far  away  to 
catch  the  words,  but  the  hard  laugh  of  so 
charming  a  maiden  hurt  him  to  the  quick. 
It  kept  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  neither 
the  coaxing  breath  of  the  summer  air  nor 
the  mysterious  rustlings  of  the  fir  trees 
nor  the  murmuring  of  the  Rienza  could 
drown  its  tones. 

An  hour  later  the  Princess  stepped  out 
in  front  of  the  inn,  lightly  dressed  in  the 
becoming  garb  of  a  Styrian  peasant  girl. 
The  short  grey  skirt  with  its  green  border, 
the  closely-fitting  green  jacket,  and  the 
little  felt-hat  with  its  feather,  set  her  off 
charmingly. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  guide  to 
himself,  "that  girl  is  fine, —  as  pretty  as 
a  picture!" 

"Fraulein  would  do  better  not  to  go 
up  the  mountain  to-day,"  remarked  the 
landlord  from  the  door,  looking  up  at  the 
sky.  "Something  will  turn  out,  I  fear, 


before  the  day  is  over.    The  sun  has  a  very 
treacherous  look." 

"Bah!  what  are  you  talking  about, 
Basil?"  answered  the  guide.  "To-night 
the  weather  may  be  rough,  but  to-day 
is  delightful.  Not  even  a  breath  of  air 
is  stirring." 

Old  Sepp  now  came  shuffling  on  tlu- 
scene.  The  good  old  man  was  just  out  of 
the  stable,  and  was  far  from  presentable. 
Although  the  Baroness,  who  stood  behind 
her  mistress  with  a  woe-begone  counte- 
nance, could  not  understand  the  favor 
which  the  Princess  deigned  to  show  tlu 
rough  fellow,  she  welcomed  him  now  as 
an  ally. 

"Your  Ladyship  had  better  stay  down 
here;  what  do  you  want  scrambling  up 
the  mountain?  But  if  you  are  bound  to 
go,  you  ought  to  have  gone  with  tin- 
Prussian.  Don't  you  think  I'm  right, 
Ploner?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  landlord. 
"Mr.  Stetten  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  hills." 

Princess  Hella  had  just  fastened  the  last 
button  of  her  long  Danish  gloves.  She 
threw  back  her  head  and  said,  with  a 
scornful  ( smile : 

"I  have  no  need  of  the  Professor.  The 
guide  is  enough  for  me:  Behut  's  Gott, 
Sepp!  Adieu,  dear  Felden!" 

Saying  this,  she  took  the  alpenstock 
from  the  hand  of  the  half -stunned  lady, 
and  moved  rapidly  down  the  road  toward 
the  Val  Popena.  The  guide  followed  her, 
shouting  a  loud  huzza.  Old  Sepp  looked 
after  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  and  muttered 
to  himself: 

"A  hard-headed,  strong-hearted  girl!  If 
only  the  Prussian  were  here!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


IT  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than 
common  that  there  is  no  stronger  test 
of  a  man's  real  character  than  power  and 
authority,  exciting  as  they  do  every 
passion,  and  discovering  every  latent  vice. 

— Plutarch. 
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The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 

BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Monday,  Sept.  14. 

THE  son  of  Lavit  the  blacksmith  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Charleroi, 
August  24;  the  news  is  official.  He  is  the 
first  member  of  my  parish  to  fall  upon  the 
field  of  honor.  The  information  regarding 
his  death  is  incomplete.  I  went  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother.  The  street  gossips  were 
astounded  at  seeing  me  enter  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  Free-Thought  Club. 
Poor  women!  Do  they  think  it  possible 
that  any  one  in  the  world  could  advocate 
"Free-Thought"  in  the  face  of  death? 

I  found  the  father  and  mother  in  the 
kitchen  behind  the  forge.  The  mother  was 
busy  with  her  household  affairs,  and  Lavit 
was  reading  a  paper.  He  rose  as  I 
entered;  his  lips  trembled  a  little,  and, 
without  speaking,  he  took  my  extended 
hand.  The  mother  drew  forward  a  chair 
and  seated  herself  between  us,  awaiting  my 
first  words,  as  though  I  had  come  to  bring 
her  bad  news.  I  said: 

"  I  have  heard  the  sad  news,  and  I  came 
at  once  to  tell  you  that  I  sympathize  with 
you.  He  was  your  son,  he  was  a  member 
of  my  parish." 

"Ah,  that  it  should  have  happened  to 
us!"  replied  the  mother.  "As  I  have  told 
my  husband,  we  have  been  very  unlucky." 

Once  launched  on  the  subject,  Madame 
Lavit  spoke  hysterically  and  lengthily. 
The  greater  part  of  her  tirade  was  rank 
blasphemy.  I  let  her  talk.  My  silence  was 
a  protest. 

When  Lavit  thought  his  wife  had  talked 
long  enough,  he  arose  and  made  a  sign  for 
me  to  pass  into  the  next  room,  whither  he 
followed  me.  Then  he  said: 

"Monsieur  le  Curd,  my  wife  is  so  dis- 
tressed that  she  does  not  know  what  she 
is  saying.  For  myself,  I  would  like  you  to 
perform  for  my  son  the  same  service  you 
would  do  for  the  others.  He  had  never 
made  his  First  Communion — my  son! 


Therefore,  his  ideas  were  different  from 
yours.  Still,  if  he  had  been  here  at  the 
time  of  mobilization,  I  doubt  not  he  would 
have  attended  Mass." 

"My  dear  friend,  you  reason  justly. 
Your  son  was  baptized  a  Christian:  we 
must  pray  for  him  as  a  Christian.  You 
will  see,  prayer  will  console  you  and  your 
poor  wife." 

"As  to  that,  it  matters  little.  I  had 
only  one,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  seeing 
him  again." 

"Ah,  yes,  some  day  you  will  rejoin  him." 

"Yes,  you  say  so,  and  I  would  like  to 
believe  it.  But,  you  understand,  I  am  a 
free-thinker,  and  I  can  not  believe  that 
I  shall  ever  meet  him  again,  without 
renouncing  my  free-thought  opinions." 

"So  you  value  those  opinions  more  than 
you  do  your  son?" 

"Surely  not!  If  God  would  restore  him 
to  me,  I  would  soon  be  done  with  their 
miserable  free-thought." 

"You  will  see  him  again." 

"Ah,  some  day!  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  for  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  despise  me.  I  regret 
having  allied  myself  with  the  free-thinkers, 
because  they  have  made  me  lose  the  hope 
of  meeting  my  dead  son  again." 

"What  makes  you  stick  to  it,  then?" 

"What?  Why,  politics!  You  do  not 
understand,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  what  free- 
thought  rearty  is.  You  believe  that  people 
wish  to  live  as  they  please,  to  be  inde- 
pendent, finding  pleasure  in  believing 
nothing.  No:  it  is  nothing  but  politics, — 
the  difference  between  the  Reds  and  the 
Whites.  The  Whites  go  to  Mass,  so  to  be 
a  free-thinker  one  must  belong  to  the  Reds. 
Yes,  I  was  a  Red.  Then  the  heids  of  the 
movement  said  to  me:  'You  are  a  Red, 
therefore  you  must  be  a  free-thinker;  and, 
as  you  are  a  good  speaker,  we  are  going  to 
give  you  a  fine  place:  you  must  be  the 
president  of  the  free-thinkers  here.'  That 
pleased  me  somewhat,  and  made  my  wife 
crazy;  though  she  continues  to  go  to 
Mass,  she  would  kill  herself  for  the  cause. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  kill 
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myself.  You  may  notice  that  I  go  to  the 
evening  prayers;  but  I  do  not  go  to  Mass, 
because  I  must  not  set  the  example.  But 
you  will  say  a  Mass  for  my  boy,  and  I 
will  be  there.  And  if  they  are  displeased 
at  the  prefecture,  then  I  will  resign  my 
position  as  president, — that  is  all  about  it. 
Besides,  now  that  I  no  longer  have  a  son, 
I  am  not  interested  in  them.  Ah,  Monsieur 
le  Curd,  what  a  misfortune!" 

"My  friend,  God  has  pity  on  you  and 
wishes  to  save  you.  Abandon  their  free- 
thought,  as  you  said,  and  come  to  church 
to  pray  for  your  son." 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  is  not  pos- 
sible. One  can  not  change  all  at  once.  It 
is  twenty  years  now  since  I  took  up  this 
business  of  free-thinking.  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.  I  watch  you,  and  I 
watch  the  clericals;  when  all  is  said, 
however,  I  can  not  interfere  with  you. 
And  I  am  really  a  Republican.  I  can  not 
worship  the  good  God  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lustrac." 

"My  poor  friend,  be  a  Republican, Mon- 
archist, Imperialist,  or  anything  you 
please ;  neither  God  nor  the  Pope  nor  your 
Cure  cares  anything  about  that;  but  be  a 
Christian.  There  are  many  Republicans 
who  are  good  Christians." 

"Is  that  true?    I  can  not  believe  it." 

"I  know  two  very  good  and  pious 
priests  who  are  ardent  Republicans." 

"And  they  allow  them  to 'be?" 

"Certainly.  Where  did  you  get  such 
ideas  ? ' ' 

"You  see  very  well,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
that  my  ideas  are  opposed  to  yours.  My 
head  is  full  of  twenty  years  of  free-thought. 
Leave  me  as  I  am.  Say  a  Mass  for  my  son, 
and  I  will  come.  But  let  me  alone  about 
my  free-thought.  In  it  I  have  lived,  in 
it  I  shall  die.  It  is  my  fate.  That  is  all, 
Monsieur  le  Cure.  You  are  very  good  to 
have  come.  I  esteem  you  for  what  you 
have  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Whatever  happens,  I  shall  not  be  against 
you.  Who  knows'  Perhaps  I  may  see  him 
again.  Think  kindly  of  me,  if  you  can. 
That  is  all.  Au  revoir!" 


My  God!  I  am  very  sure  that  this 
president  of  Les  Libres  Penseurs  is  out  of 
place.  He  is  a  Christian  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  he  will  be 
one  of  my  faithful  children.  I  shall  go 
to  see  him  often. 

Tuesday,  Sept.   15. 

For  some  days  I  have  been  carrying 
into  effect  a  project  I  had  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  My  parishioners 
are  not  very  well  informed;  the  news- 
papers are  confusing;  the  old  maps  they 
have  at  home  are  not  up  to  date:  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  follow  the  course  and 
operations  of  the  war.  I  have  obtained 
some  good  maps  from  Paris.  I  have 
fastened  them  to  the  walls  of  the  parish 
hall,  where  as  yet  no  refugees  have  been 
installed;  and  twice  a  week,  after  evening 
service,  I  explain  the  war.  At  first  the 
boys  and  girls  were  the  only  ones  who 
came;  a  little  later  some  of  the  men 
appeared;  and  now  everyone  attends, 
even  the  Mayor  and  the  schoolmaster. 
My  chat  has  become  a  public  lecture 
course.  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  assists  me  to 
prepare  my  discourse;  he  lends  me  books. 
We  explain  the  wars  of  to-day  by  those  of 
the  past.  We  read  the  story  of  1870,  and 
that  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  You  should 
see  how  eagerly  they  listen  to  Thiers, 
Vandal,  Se"gur,  Marbot,  Emile  Ollivier, 
Rousset.  They  are  eager  to  come  every 
evening.  After  prayers  in  the  church  we 
shall  have  a  reunion  in  future. 

I  shall  have  to  do  considerable  thinking, 
exercise  circumspection,  and  try  to  make 
myself  equal  to  their  demands.  To  the 
history  of  this  and  other  wars  one  might 
profitably  add  various  patriotic  readings. 
I  shall  pass  from  these  to  the  subject  of 
valor  in  war,  which  would  be  a,  veritable 
moral  lesson.  The  logical  conclusion  will 
follow,  since  God  is  the  Author  of  all  good, 
that  virtue  which  does  not  rest  on  God 
alone  is  ephemeral  and  unstable.  Thence 
we  shall  come  to  the  uplifting  of  souls 
during  the  war,  the  Christian  elevation  of 
man  to  God.  Here  is  a  new  apostolate 
which  the  war  has  originated. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  16. 

At  last  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Bonnet.  I  was  beginning  to  be 
uneasy  about  him.  Let  us  read  his  truly 
I'rench  and  truly  Christian  sentiments: 

"I  have  found  an  opportunity  to  write 
to  you,  and  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
We  were  fighting  all  day  yesterday,  and 
to-day  also.  Just  now  there  is  a  lull.  I  am 
at  present  in  a  house  not  far  from  a  post- 
office.  I  shall  drop  my  letter  there,  and 
after  four  or  five  days  you  will  receive  it. 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  only  of  what  I 
have  been  doing  since  we  left. 

"I  have  been  marching  and  fighting 
nearly  every  day.  I  am  tired,  and  that 
makes  me  forgetful.  I  know  only  that  I 
have  seen  many  of  my  comrades  die,  and 
it  is  a  miracle  that  I  have  not  been  killed 
also.  For  some  weeks  we  marched  night 
and  day,  and  were  very  sad  because  we 
were  turning  our  backs  on  Berlin.  Then, 
on  the  sixth,  we  stopped  and  began  to 
make  preparations.  Yesterday  morning 
we  knew  that  the  hour  had  come.  I  was 
satisfied  and  quite  hopeful,  because  the 
password  given  by  General  Joffre  was 
'Jeanne  d'Arc.'  How  could  one  be  beaten 
with  such  a  talisman?  And  I  assure 
you  that  yesterday  and  to-day  we  had 
need  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  we 
have  overcome  the  enemy.  If  you  could 
only  have  seen  them  fly! 

"One  thing  in  all  this  makes  me  feel 
very  sad.  We  are  travelling  by  the  same 
route  we  followed  last  week;  but  the  vil- 
lages are  no  longer  as  they  were  then. 
Many  homes  have  been  demolished  and 
burned,  and  there  is  much  suffering.  The 
country  has  been  ravaged;  it  is  no  longer 
the  same.  The  enemy  have  sacked  every- 
thing, especially  the  cellars.  We  met  a 
good  many  drunken  fellows  on  the  way ; 
we  made  them  prisoners.  I  believe  now 
that  victory  is  beginning  for  us  and  that 
we  shall  soon  invade  the  enemy's  country. 

"I  must  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
on  the  yth — the  day  before  yesterday.  We 
were  set  to  digging  trenches,  that  we  might 
bi  ready  for  whatever  should  occur;  and 


were  to  remain  there  without  speaking, 
without  moving,  until  the  moment  when 
we  should  be  commanded  to  fire.  We 
were  very  quiet  for  an  hour;  then,  as 
nothing  happened,  some  of  us  began  to 
chat  a  little.  The  man  next  to  me  was  a 
Parisian,  who  had  been  with  me  since  the 
beginning;  he  had  spoken  to  me  of  many 
things,  particularly  of  religion,  because  he 
had  seen  my  medals.  He  believed  in 
nothing.  I  had  often  told  him  that  confi- 
dence in  God  gave  ma  full  courage.  We 
had  become  friends.  It  fell  out,  therefore, 
that  on  the  yth,  at  five  in  the  morning, 
we  were  talking  of  religion  (quite  earnestly, 
as  it  happened),  when  all  at  once  the 
bullets  began  whizzing  around  us.  They 
penetrated  the  ground,  and  made  the  most 
hideous  noises  as  they  fell,  followed  by  a 
rain  of  dirt  and  stones.  At  first  they  were 
about  fifty  feet  ahead  of  us;  then  they 
came  nearer, — one,  say  twenty  feet  in 
front,  another  the  same  distance  behind. 
"We  talked  no  more,  but  my  friend 
seized  my  hand.  I  understood  that  he  was 
asking  pardon  for  having  contradicted  me 
so  violently.  At  that  very  instant  a  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  head  and  he  fell  in  the 
trench.  I  got  on  my  knees  and  took  his. 
'  bleeding  head  in  my  hands;  there  was  a 
great  hole  just  behind  one  of  his  ears.  Then 
he  said  in  a  feeble  voice:  'You  were  right, 
it  is  all  true.  I  believe  in  God,  but  I  have 
forgotten  all  about  Him.  Say  all  the 
prayers  you  know,  for  I  am  going  to  die.' 
So  I  said  the  'Our  Father'  and  the  'Hail 
Mary';  and  just  as  I  uttered  the  words 
'at  the  hour  of  our  death,  Amen,'  he 
expired.  Then,  although  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  had  the  right  to  do  it,  I  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  forehead,  as  I 
had  seen  you  make  it  on  my  dear  mother. 
Monsieur  le  Cure",  you  will  acknowledge 
with  me  that  my  poor  comrade  is  saved. 
"  Everything  here  is  very  depressing, 
but  if  I  could  often  do  as  I  did  that  morn- 
ing I  should  be  content.  When  shall  I 
return  to  Lero?  Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever 
get  back?  I  would  like  to  hear  if  Blagot 
has  made  preparations  for  planting,  and 
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if  Margarido  takes  good  care  of  the  cattle. 
Blagot  ought  to  plant  early  this  year,  so 
as  to  be  able  later  to  help  the  neighbors. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Marie,  who 
tells  me  you  have  been  to  see  them.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Monsieur  le  Cure"!  She 
must  have  courage;  and  if  I  should 
not  return,  she  must  not  regret  me  too 
much.  For  myself,  I  do  whatever  I  am 
called  upon  to  do;  it  costs  something  at 
times,  but  it  is  the  only  way;  for  so  you 
have  taught  us,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Write 
to  me,  please,  and  send  me  news  of  home. 
"Your  obedient 

"JOSBPH." 

Thursday,  Sept.  77. 

Service  for  Lavit's  son,  the  first  one  in 
the  parish  killed  by  the  enemy.  Lavit  came 
to  the  church,  followed  by  all  his  friends 
of  the  Club ;  they  did  not  wish  to  abandon 
him  at  such  a  time.  What  a  strange 
thing!  Men  who  never  before  came  to 
funerals  were  there  to-day.  And  they 
conducted  themselves  like  good  Christians. 
I  said  a  few  brief  words,  and  the  unhappy 
father  burst  into  tears.  May  God  console 
him  and  touch  his  heart! 

After  Mass  Monsieur  Gardais  came  to 
the  presbytery.  He  seemed  distressed 
and  embarrassed. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,"  he  said,  "I  have 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  Monsieur 
Guy  de  Lustrac.  I  would  like  his  father 
to  be  told.  -  If  you  will  undertake  the 
errand,  I  am  sure  he  will  prefer  to  hear 
the  sad  news  from  your  lips." 

I  started  immediately.  My  soul  was 
filled  with  sadness.  The  Marquis  came  to 
meet  me.  My  early  visit  alarmed  him. 
He  looked  at  me  sharply  and  read  the 
sad  news  in  my  eyes. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  he  murmured, 
"I  have  lost  a  son!" 

"Alas,  my  friend,  God  has  taken  your 
best-beloved!" 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  sank  into  a  chair, 
and,  his  head  in  his  hands,  looked  fixedly 
before  him,  neither  weeping  nor  speaking. 
I  respected  his  reserve.  I  could  hear  the 
beating  of  my  own  heart  and  his.  Then, 


as  this  dreadful  silence  threatened  to 
overpower  me,  I  tried  to  say  a  few  hopeful 
words. 

"He  is  not  gone  forever:  you  will  meet 
him  again." 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  He 
arose,  took  his  cane  and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"My  poor  friend,"  I  said,  "where  are 
you  going?" 

In  a  tone  I  had  never  before  heard 
him  use,  he  replied: 

"I  am  going  to  see  that  poor  Lavit, 
who  has  lost  his  son.  I  had  not  intended 
to  go,  on  account  of  old  prejudices.  But 
in  this  mutual  affliction  we  are  now 
brothers." 

Then  Monsieur  de  Lustrac  burst  into 
tears. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sinner's  Lament. 


BY    C.   E.  HARRIS. 


(f)UT  of  the  depths  I  cry  to  Thee,— 

Lord,  have  mercy! 

My  sins  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
Mary,   pray  for  me ; 

ii. 
I  followed  the  path   where  pleasure   led 

In  my  folly. 

Jesus,  raise  me  from  the  dead, 
Lord   most  holy. 

in. 
O  Thou  who  died  upon   the  tree 

That   I   might  live; 

On  bended  knee  I  come  to   Thee 

My  soul  to  shrive. 

IV. 

Wash  my  soul  in  Thy  precious  Blood 

Shed  on   Calvary; 
Feed  me  with  the  matchless   Food, 

Flesh  of  Thy   body. 

v. 
Strengthen  me  with   Thy  grace 

Fountain  of  Love; 
Guide  me  to  the  holy   place, 

Thy  home  above. 
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The  Hour  Before  the  Dawn. 


BY    FLORENCE    GILMORE. 


I  OR  several  minutes  Mrs.  Rutherford 
had  stood,  shivering,  on  the  street 
corner  before  she  found  courage  to 
stop  a  man  and  timidly  ask  her  question. 
"Harcourt  Place!"  he  echoed  im- 
patiently. "No,  it's  not  near  here.  This 
is  University  Avenue.  Better  wait  for  a 
Belt  Line  car.  It  passes  every  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  and  goes  within  two  squares  of 
Harcourt  Place.  It  would  take  you  hours 
to  walk  so  far  in  such  weather  as  this." 
Mrs.  Rutherford  had  hoped '  she  was 
almost  there.  She  murmured  her  thanks, 
trying  to  hide  a  disappointment  so  keen 
that  it  brought  tears  to  her  patient,  tired 
old  eyes.  She  did  not  explain  that  she 
had  no  nickel  for  car  fare;  but,  after  the 
man  had  hurried  on  his  way,  drew  her 
cloak  more  closely  about  her,  turned  her 
collar  up  to  her  ears,  and  wearily  struggled 
on,  buffeted  by  the  wind,  stumbling  more 
than  once,  and  often  blinded  by  the  fine 
snow  that  filled  the  air.  The  people  whom 
she  passed  sometimes  jostled  her,  but 
not  one  of  them  noticed  the  little,  old 
woman,  thin  and  shabby  and  slow.  Not 
one  of  them  knew  her  or  her  story;  few 
of  them  would  have  cared  to  know. 

On  she  walked, — on,  on;  finding  even 
her  small  hand-bag  a  burden.  She  had 
been  tired  when  she  started,  and  every 
minute  her  feet  grew  heavier,  until  sheer 
weariness  made  her  forget  the  cold,  and 
at  times  even  deadened  the  pain  in  her 
heart,  and  drove  from  her  mind  the 
anxieties  which  haunted  it.  Two  or  three 
times  she  tried  to  beguile  the  seemingly 
endless  way  by  forming  hopeful  little 
plans,  reminding  herself  that  she  was 
certain,  or  almost  certain,  to  make  some 
sales  that  afternoon,  and  deciding  what 
she  would  do  with  her  money. 

A  woman,  more  generous  with  her 
friends'  purses  than  with  her  own,  had 
given  Mrs.  Rutherford  the  names  and 
numbers  of  three  wealthy  women  who  lived 


in  Harcourt  Place,  and  she  was  counting 
on  their  buying  her  lace.  She  dared  not 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  they 
did  not.  Her  money  was  gone, — every 
cent  of  it;  she  had  nothing  mare  that  she 
could  dispose  of;  she  o-vei  five  dollars' 
rent  for  her  room;  and  her  courage,  un- 
conquered  by  years  of  trouble,  had  failed 
her  at  last.  It  was  dead, — quite  dead. 
If  she  sold  no  lace  that  afternoDti — but 
she  dared  not  look  beyond  the  hour. 
Those  rich  women  would  buy, — surely 
they  would,  they  must.  The  good  Lord  • 
knew  her  need;  He  would  take  care  of 
her:  He  always  had.  She  must  hope, 
and,  oh,  she  would!  So  she  struggled  on, 
through  the  snow  and  against  the  wind, 
all  the  long  and  weary  way,  thinking  her 
disjointed  thoughts  and  murmuring  her 
disjointed  prayers. 

She  had  left  her  lodging  place  at  one 
o'clock;  it  was  half-past  three  when,  at 
length,  she  passed  between  the  big  stone 
gates  that  guarded  Harcourt  Place  from 
the  contamination  of  a  vulgar  world.  Con- 
sulting a  list,  which,  with  infinite  care, 
she  drew  from  her  bag,  Mrs.  Rutherford 
found  that  Mrs.  Tillston  lived  in  the  first 
house,  a  great  stone  mansion,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide,  snow-covered  lawn. 
Slowly  and  timidly  she  made  her  way  to 
the  door;  hesitatingly  she  rang  the  bell; 
and  when  a  maid  appeared  it  was  very 
apologetically  that  she  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Tillston. 

"Yes,  she's  in,"  the  girl  said  crisply. 
"Where's  your  card?"  And  she  smiled, 
knowing  that  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  none. 

"I  have  no  card,"  Mrs.  Rutherford 
faltered;  and  shamefacedly  told  her  name. 
As  soon  as  the  maid  went  away,  she  sank 
on  one  of  the  Stiff,  high-backed  chairs, 
and  dropped  her  bag  into  her  lap,  ill 
at  ease,  but  thankful  for  the  chance  to 
sit,  and  revelling  in  the  warmth  of  the 
over-heated  hall. 

The  girl  soon  reappeared. 

"If  you're  begging  or  soliciting  or  have 
something  to  sell,  Mrs.  Tillston  hasn't 
time  to  see  you,"  she  said. 
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Mrs.  Rutherford  rose  without  a  word; 
and  in  every  inch  of  her  trembling, 
poorly -clad  figure  there  was  a  simple 
dignity  that  Mrs.  Tillston  herself  could 
not  excel.  As  for  her  face,  it  was  tragic. 
Deeply  humiliated,  she  was  even  more 
deeply  disappointed. 

The  girl  could  not  but  see  the  change  in 
her  face,  and  she  understood  a  little  now. 
Her  pert  smile  faded.  She  was  not  hard- 
hearted, only  thoughtless. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  the 
door.  "I'm  real  sorry." 

And  Mrs.  Rutherford  went  out  into  the 
wind  and  the  snow  and  the  cold. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  second  on  her  list. 
She  was  not  at  home:  she  had  gone 
South  a  month  !/efore,  the  man  said;  and 
he  slammed  the  door  in  her  face. 

Very,  very  slowly  Mrs.  Rutherford 
crept  on, ,  brushing  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  again  and  again,  and  rubbing  her 
hands  together — they  were  almost  frozen 
in  their  cotton  gloves.  Before  Mrs. 
Pierce's  house  she  paused,  tempted  not  to 
go  in.  She  shrank  from  another  rebuff; 
but  if  she  did  not  go  there,  whither  should 
she  turn?  The  poorhouse  was  the  only 
alternative.  She  was  sobbing  softly  when 
she  rang  the  bell,  —  sobbing  and  trying 
to  pray. 

A  plump,  rosy,  round-faced  maid 
opened  the  door;  and,  having  led  the  way 
to  a  small  reception  room,  placed  a  chair 
close  to  the  radiator. 

"You're  cold!  Why,  you're  very  cold!" 
she  said  in  a  friendly,  sympathetic  way. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  hastily  dried  her  eyes, 
and  tried  to  smile,  as  she  looked  up  into 
the  girl's  kind  face  and  answered: 

"I  was  out  of  doors  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  wind  and  cold  are  cruel  to  us 
old  people." 

"They  are  cruel  to  everybody.  Our 
butcher's  boy  was  so  cold  we  had  to  give 
him  two  cups  of  coffee  before  he  was  fit 
to  go  back  to  his  wagon,"  the  girl  said. 
And,  having  solicitously  pushed  Mrs. 
Rutherford's  chair  close  to  the  radiator, 
she  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  big 


room  opposite.  Mrs.  Rutherford  heard 
every  word  she  said  to  her  mistress, 
though  she  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

"There's  an  old  lady  waiting  to  see 
you  in  the  reception  room.  I  took  her 
there  because  it's  the  warmest  place  in  the 
house,  and  she  seems  cold — -almost  frozen. " 
Mrs.  Rutherford  listened  breathlessly 
for  Mrs.  Pierce's  reply. 

"  Did  she  give  her  name  or  any  message  ? 
I  am  busy  this  afternoon,"  a  voice  said,— 
a  voice  so  sweet,  so  marvellously  sweet, 
that  Mrs.  Rutherford's  face  brightened, 
and  instinctively  she  straightened  herself 
in  her  chair. 

"She  did  not  give  me  her  name,  and — • 
and  I  forgot  to  ask,"  the  girl  replied. 
"She  has  a  little  satchel,  so  I  imagine  she 
wants  to  sell  something.  She  is  poor, 
I  could  tell." 

"Then  of  course  I  will  see  her,"  the 
gentle  voice  said. 

An  instant  afterward  there  was  a  step 
in  the  hall,  and  the  rustle  of  silken  petti- 
coats— and  Mrs.  Rutherford  was  looking 
timidly,  appealingly,  but  not  servilely,  at 
the  woman,  still  young  and  very  beautiful, 
who  cordially  shook  her  hand,  and,  finding 
it  cold,  began  to  rub  it  gently  with  her 
own.  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  thought  to 
meet  an  old  lady:  deep  kindliness  being 
ordinarily  the  fruit  of  many  sorrows. 

"You  must  have  a  cup  of  tea.  It  will 
warm  you.  Why,  you  are  very  cold !  You 
are  shivering!"  Mrs.  Pierce  exclaimed; 
and,  ringing  the  bell,  she  ordered  tea  and 
sandwiches. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  drinking 
their  tea  and  chatting  pleasantly.  There 
was  no  trace  of  patronage  in  Mrs.  Pierce's 
manner,  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  forgot  that 
they  did  not  meet  on  an  equal  footing. 
A  few  minutes  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  her.  She  had  forgotten  the 
cold,  she  had  forgotten  her  poverty.  She 
looked  younger,  —  years  younger.  Her 
natural  wit,  asleep  for  many  a  day, 
asserted  itself  unexpectedly;  and  she  said 
such  piquant,  clever  things  that  the  room 
rang  with  Mrs.  Pierce's  low  laughter. 
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Then,  suddenly,  her  forgotten  bag 
slipped  from  her  lap  and  fell  with  a  thud 
to  the  floor,  reminding  her  of  her  errand. 
Her  short  dream  was  ended.  At  once  the 
haggard  look  returned  to  her  face,  and  the 
pain  in  her  heart  awoke.  She  was  poor 
again, — penniless,  old  and  broken. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  my  errand, 
Mrs.  Pierce,"  she  said  in  a  changed  tone, 
after  she  had  hastily  picked  up  her  bag. 
"I  came  here  to— well,  not  to  beg,  but  to 
try  to  sell  you  some  handmade  lace." 

"Drink  your  tea  and  take  another 
sandwich,"  Mrs.*  Pierce  urged.  "After 
that  I'll  be  glad  to  look  at  your  pretty 
things." 

But  Mrs.  Rutherford  would  not.  The 
tea  had  grown  tasteless;  she  had  remem- 
bered that  she  was  not  a  guest.  Replacing 
her  cup  on  the  tea  table,  she  opened  her 
bag,  and,  drawing  forth  carefully  folded 
pieces  of  lace,  began  to  spread  them  out 
as  enticingly  as  possible,  with  her  thin 
and  trembling  hands.  As  she  did  so  Mrs. 
Pierce  was  looking,  not  at  the  lace,  but 
at  Mrs.  Rutherford's  sweet,  mobile  face. 
It  seemed  to  interest  her  deeply. 

' '  This   piece   is   a   dollar   and   a   half  a , 
yard,"  Mrs.  Rutherford  said,  in  a  business- 
like tone,   which  she  had  been  at  pains 
to    cultivate ;     ' '  and    this   is    seventy-five 
cents;    and  this  other  one,  a  dollar." 

Mrs.  Pierce  took  the  first  piece  between 
her  fingers. 

"What  lovely  work!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I'll  take  all  you  have  of  this;  and  I 
must  have  some  of  that." 

"How  kind  you  are!"  Mrs.  Rutherford 
answered,  and  for  very  joy  her  lips 
quivered  and  tears  poured  over  her  cheeks. 
She  had  always  kept  her  sorrows  to  her- 
self; but,  meeting  Mrs.  Pierce's  tender 
smile  as  she  hastily  wiped  away  her 
tears,  she  said,  half  sobbing:  "You  ari- 
se kind!  I  —  oh,  I'm  lonely  and  I'm 
hungry!  I've  been  hungry  for  many  a 
day.  I  haven't  a  dollar  in  the  world; 
I  have  no  home.  It's  hard  when  a  woman 
is  as  old  as  I,  and  all  alone.  I  lost  my 
husband  many  years  ago,  and  my  daughter 


died  when  she  was  little, — only  five  years 
•old.  I've  tried  not  to  complain.  I  might 
have  known  that  God  would  not  forsake 
me.  He  didn't.  He  sent  me  to  you,  and 
you  are  buying  my  lace." 

Mrs.  Pierce  gently  stroked  her  hand. 
She  waited  until  Mrs.  Rutherford  was 
calm  again  before  she  began  to  speak. 
"Listen  to  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  not 
being  kind.  The  lace  is  lovely.  I  am  glad 
to  have  it,  and  I  can  always  buy  whatever 
I  like.  I  wish  I  were  making  some  sacrifice 
to  take  it, — -I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  wish —  She  broke  off  abruptly — she 
who  was  never  abrupt, — and  added  signifi- 
cantly, after  a  pause:  "You  know,  some- 
times people  give  away  what  they  really 
need." 

"Sometimes,"  Mrs.  Rutherford  agreed 
wonderingly.  She  could  not  imagine  what 
was  in  Mrs.  Pierce's  mind;  but,  agitated 
as  she  was,  understood  that  some  special 
meaning  lay  hidden  under  her -words. 

"I  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor, — I 
know  so  well!"  Mrs.  Pierce  went  on, 
looking  away  from  Mrs.  Rutherford,  as 
if  she  were  speaking  to  herself  rather 
than  conscious  that  she  had  a  listener. 
"I  was  once  friendless  and  penniless 
in  New  York.  When  I  was  eighteen  I 
went  there  to  study  art, — -went  there  with 
all  a  young  girl's  roseate  dreams  of  success 
and  of  happiness.  But  I  did  not  succeed. 
I  grew  poor  and  poorer.  I  was  starving. 
I  was  growing  desperate.  The  day  I 
spent  my  last  cent — it  was  the  8th  of 
December,  I  remember — I  stopped  in  the 
church  on  my  way  back  to  my  cold  attic 
room.  I  suppose  my  face  told  a  story; 
for  as  I  prayed  a  woman — -a  rich  and 
prominent  woman,  whom  I  -had  long 
admired  from  a  distance — touched  me 
gently  on  the  shoulder.  '  I  see  you  are  in 
trouble,'  she  said.  'Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  help.' 

"She  spoke  so  sweetly  that  before  I 
knew  it,  proud  as  I  was,  I  had  told  her 
all.  She  gave  me  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 
Somehow  I  did  not  mind  taking  it  from 
her.  And  she  gave  me  what  I  needed  quite 
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as  much:   tenderness  and  encouragement." 

Mrs.  Rutherford  had  dropped  her  lace. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
looked  into  Mrs.  Pierce's  averted  face. 

"The  next  day,"  Mrs.  Pierce  continued, 
' '  I  took  my  best  water  color  from  one 
dealer  to  another.  I  did  not  have  to 
save  car  fare.  I  had  placed  it  before  noon, 
and  it  was  sold  a  day  or  two  later.  The 
buyer  asked  to  see  more  of  my  work, 
and  my  day  of  bitterness  was  past.  He, 
the  buyer,  was  Mr.  Pierce." 

She  smiled,  looking  again  at  Mrs. 
Rutherford;  then  added  quietly: 

"All  that  came  long  afterward,  but  it 
was  only  a  little  while  before  I  was  able 
to  save  twenty  dollars,  and  then  I  began 
to  watch  for  my  benefactress  to  repay  her. 
Day  after  day  I  watched,  Sunday  after 
vSunday;  but  she  was  never  in  the  church. 
At  length  I  went  to  see  the  pastor,  and 
asked  him  for  her  address.  He  could  not 
give  it  to  me.  She  had  left  the  parish  and 
(he  thought)  New  York.  He,  being 
comparatively  new  there,  had  not  known 
her  well;  but  this  he  did  know:  that  on 
the  very  day  of  which  I  spoke  she  had 
lost  everything  in  the  failure  of  the 
Mutual  Trusi  Company.  She  had  gone 
to  see  him  on  her  way  to  the  church,  he 
remembered,  and  had  told  him  that  the 
only  money  she  had  in  the  world  was  a 
twenty  dollar  bill  in  her  purse.  And — and 
that  was  the  bill  she  gave  me." 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence  before 
Mrs.  Pierce  leaned  forward,  and,  taking 
Mrs.  Rutherford's  hands  in  hers,  said 
very  s<*ftly: 

"You  will  let  me  pay  my  debt — my 
great  debt, — won't  you2" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Rutherford  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  When  she  tried  to 
speak  she  could  not  say  a  word;  but, 
before  Mrs.  Pierce  could  prevent  it,  she 
had  slipped  on  her  knees  beside  her,  and, 
clinging  to  her,  she  wept  aloud,  because 
her  joy  was  too  great  for  her  heart  to 
hold. 

"  You  were  so  sweet  and  good  I  couldn't 
help  it!"  she  murmured  fit  last, 


An  Italian  Priest  and  His  Pictures. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


HAT  winter  it  snowed  much  at 
Fiesole.  Now,  Fiesole  in  the  snow 
is  an  altogether  different  thing  from 
the  Fiesole  of  steaming  hot  summer  days, 
of  clear,  translucent  evenings  when 
Florence  lies  at  your  feet — -only  a  short 
distance  away — in  the  golden  mist,  or 
when  the  girding  hills  gleam  blue  like 
violets.  It  is  not  even  the  silver-grey,  mild 
Fiesole  of  Browning.  It  is  winter  as  else- 
where, bleak  and  cold.  Yet  the  name 
holds  a  magic  always;  and  if  there  is  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  anywhere,  it  will 
probably  lurk  there. 

On  bright  days  we  climbed  the  long  hill 
to  the  Villa  Barozzi,  to  paint.  The  Villa 
lies  at  one  of  the  turns  of  the  road  where 
it  ascends  from  fair  Florence.  It  is  at 
its  best,  of  course,  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer;  for  then  the  hedgerows  have 
roses  intermingled  with  honeysuckle  and 
bridal-bower.  You  may  perhaps  know 
the  brickwork  posts  and  iron  gate,  and  the 
tall  laurel  shrubs  that  scent  the  air. 
At  intervals  the  slender  dark  cypresses 
stand  sentry-like  along  the  avenue.  The 
bell  jingle-jangles  when  you  pull  it,  and 
then  you  wait  a  long  time  until  the  keeper 
hobbles  out.  While  this  pause  lasts,  you 
will  probably  be  thinking  of  the  pictures; 
or  perhaps  you  will  be  thinking  of  the 
Canon.  The  Canon  is  the  heir  and  owner 
of  the  Barozzi  Collection  which  his  fore- 
fathers gathered  together.  He  has  the 
kindest  and  gentlest  of  faces:  his  hair  is 
thickly  threaded  with  silver;  and  his  eyes, 
as  the  Italian  folk-song  describes  the 
quality,  "are  wont  to  smile  before  smiles 
find  the  lips." 

The  Canon  is  a  great  scholar  and  critic 
and  art-lover.  But  people  are  so  modest 
in  Italy  that  when  you  allude  to  his 
knowledge  he  raises  eyebrows  and  shoulders 
and  opens  deprecating  hands.  "C7j£,~ 
C/t#"  he  rebukes  you  in  his  Florentine 
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vernacular.  "I  am  no  well  of  learning: 
I  am  a  student  only."  He  had  begun  to 
be  that  in  childhood,  inevitably:  living 
among  famous  pictures,  and  loving  them 
with  his  whole  soul.  And  he  might  have 
been  an  artist,  but  instead  he  was  a 
priest.  In  Italy  the  love  of  art  is  a  part 
of  religion.  Almost  all  the  great  art  of 
its  past  is  religious;  and  the  Italian  soul 
is  so  well  fitted  to  know  and  understand 
spiritual  things  that  its  attitude  is  quickly 
shaped  to  adoration.  The  mystics  of 
Italy  have  done  much  toward  making  her 
art;  and  the  art  of  Italy  has  done  much 
toward  making  her  mystics. 

I  have  watched  the  Canon  reverently 
uncover  his  grey  head  and  raise  eyes  of 
mute,  ardent  love  toward  one  of  those 
wayside  Christs  of  the  country  road; 
and,  busy  with  my  own  problems,  I  have 
ventured  to  ask  him:  "Signor  Canonico, 
perdoni!  But  do  you  consider  that  cross 
good  art?"  He  smiled  as  at  a  child's 
endeavor.  "You  can  answer  your  own 
question  before  you  ask  it.  It  is  correct 
anatomically,  is  it  not?  The  head  is 
beautiful  and  earnest;  the  sculptor  must 
have  been  devout  and  sincere,  and  con- 
scientious in  his  workmanship.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  many  an  act  of 
contrition  has  risen  from  this  spot  to  Him 
who  reigns  now  triumphantly  in  heaven, 
because  of  that  slow,  sorrowful  bending 
of  His  carven  head  here,  at  the  wayside 
Calvary  on  the  hill."  We  were  silent 
a  while  before  he  turned  his  face  and  his 
eyes  that  smiled:  "Would  you  consider 
that  cross  good  art?" 

I  remembered  a  certain  Pieta,  by  an 
early  master,  in  which  the  dead  Christ 
leans  back  against  His  Mother's  shoulder, 
while  she  lifts  up  one  of  His  limp,  white 
hands  in  an  unspeakable  woe  of  compas- 
sion. The  deep  gash  in  the  Redeemer's 
side  shows  purple.  It  is  realistic  and  yet 
archaic.  The  face  of  the  Christ,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  wan  and  pallid  in  ex- 
haustion, you  will  never  be  able  to  forget. 
The  Canon  loved  this  picture,  and  I 
fe-Jt  it.  to  be  great  art,  but  I  doubt  if  it 


be  anatomically  correct.    And  my  problem 
is  unsolved  still. 

For  his  own  collection,  the  Canon  had 
compiled  a  catalogue  which  was  a  perfect 
little  monument  of  erudition.  If  any 
person  in  this  world  has  ever  known  the 
history  of  art  it  was  the  Signor  Canonico 
Andrea  Barozzi-Cesoli.  And  he  was  pn- 
amored  of  his  subject.  The  gallery  was 
open  to  the  public  twice  each  month, 
and  it  was  well  worth  seeing;  but,  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  Florence, 
few  people  made  the  trip.  Besides,  there 
is  so  much  in  Florence  itself  that  must 
be  seen.  Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  some 
scholarly  work  upon  Correggio  or  Perugino 
or  Luini  or  Filippino  Lippi,  the  index 
showed  a  name  and  the  indication, 
"Barozzi  Collection,"  or  "Private  Collec- 
tion, Fiesole";  and  the  Canon  would  point 
to  the  cryptic  words,  laughing  his  genuine, 
delighted,  boyish  laugh.  "Barozzi  Collec- 
tion! D'you  see?  Fiesole!  That's  myself!" 
It  was  impossible  not  to  join  in  his 
merriment. 

The  collection  was  the  only  earthly 
thing  in  'which  the  Canon  took  pride. 
Its  chief  treasure  was  without  question 
the  Filippino  Lippi.  It  was  perhaps  a 
replica,  perhaps  a  first  study  for  that 
beloved  and  beautiful  Madonna  of  the 
open-air  shrine  at  Prato.  As  in  that,  Our 
Lady  stands,  magnificent  yet  pious,  in 
her  splendid  simple  panoply  of  dark-blue 
and  white,  with  her  most  charming  Infant 
in  her  arms,  and  a  background  of  a  golden 
orange  tone  filled  with  angels  behind  her. 
The  face  is  so  delicate  and  pure  in  its 
sharp,  fine  drawing,  the  expression  so 
exquisite,  that  one  can  not  doubt  what 
master's  hand  has  limned  it. '  Under  the 
painting,  in  rather  acute  quattrocento 
lettering,  is  a  prayer  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  composition  at  Prato:  "Sub 
tuum  presidium  confugimus,  Sancta  Dei 
Cenitrix," 

This  rare  panel  the  Canon  loved  so 
much  that  he  was  wont  to  say:  "It  will 
be  the  only  thing  I  shall  regret  to  leave 
behind  me  when  I  die.  But  we  go  to  see 
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the  Original  in  heaven."  I  commend  the 
face,  unspeakably  lovely  and  subtle  as 
some  of  those  sculptures  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  in  the  church  hard  by,  to  those  who 
wish  a  simple  line  drawing  of  inscrutable 
nature.  It  brought  some  of  us  to  the 
Villa  Barozzi  innumerable  times. 

Meanwhile  it  was  a  very  hard  winter 
in  Florence,  and  on  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
there  was  much  snow.  The  suffering 
among  the  poor  began  to  be  intense. 
The  woodmen  and  the  charcoal-burners 
could  not  get  work.  The  slender  earnings 
of  the  women  at  their  straw-plaiting 
dwindled  to  nothing.  And  the  Canon, 
who  had  always  permitted  the  poor  (as 
he  did  art-lovers)  to  ring  at  his  gate 
unrebuked,  began  to  be  much  distressed 
because  he  could  not  adequately  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  him.  At  the  same 
time  the  doorkeeper  lodged  his  first 
complaint  on  account  of  the  incessant 
bell-ringing.  Day  by  day  the  good  Canon 
grew  more  troubled  and  more  perplexed. 
To  the  merely  practical  mind,  one  easy 
solution  offered  itself  in  regard  to  the 
poor:  it  was  to  charge  an  entrance  fee  to 
the  gallery.  But  the  Canon  chafed  his 
hands  uncomfortably  and  shook  his  head. 
"I  would  not  like  to  do  that.  We  have 
never  done  it.  All  those  who  care  to  come 
are  welcome.  And  mostly  they  are 
studiosi  who  come  out  of  pure  love  for 
the  pictures,  or  student  lads  to  copy  them. 
I  would  not  like  to  charge  admission.  I 
prefer  to  cut  down  on  my  personal 
expenditure,  as  far  as  I  can." 

Reverence  for  the  Canon  compelled  us 
to  turn  away  quickly,  lest  our  smile 
should  offend  him;  for  the  "personal 
expenditure"  was  limited  to  an  occasional 
book.  But  the  Canon  was  very  serious 
about  it.  Fruit  and  the  Sunday  dolce 
disappeared  from  his  table ;  and  the  poor 
of  Fiesole  still  came  clamoring  at  his  door. 
Again  and  more  urgently  the.  keeper 
protested.  The  Signor  Canonico  was 
master,  and  it  was  not  his  (Frediano's) 
place  to  say  that  he  had  too  many  friends; 
but  when  beggars,  hordes  of  beggars,. were 


added  to  the  number,  a  man's  life  became 
unbearable.  The  Canon  was  full  of  meek- 
ness. Frediano  had  been  with  him  half  a 
century,  and  his  joints  were  stiff  with 
rheumatism. 

"We  might,"  suggested  the  aged 
retainer,  "set  up  a  notice  that  your 
Excellency  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed." 
But  this  was  too  much  for  the  Excel- 
lency's sense  of  humor.  He  was  not 
born  a  Florentine  in  vain;  and  his  quick, 
keen  laughter  one  moment  overpowered 
him.  Then,,  quite  soberly,  and  even 
deliberately,  he  said: 

"  I  am  willing  to  have  the  notice  posted, 
caro  mio;  but  it  must  read  that  poor 
Frediano  is  rheumatic  and  would  desire 
most  earnestly  to  be  left  in  repose." 

"Your  pardon,  Signor  Canonico!  But 
after  many  years  of,  I  hope,  faithful  service, 
you  would  surely  not  think  that?" 

"Well,  well,  let  us  consider  something 
else.  There  is  a  postern,  for  instance:  we 
might  leave  that  open.  Persons  of  rank 
will  not  think  of  using  it,  and  will  ring  at 
the  gate  as  usual.  And  the  poor  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  find  the  lowlier  way." 

"We  are  to  keep  the  gate  noble  locked, 
and  leave  the  small  door  open  for  all  the 
thieves  in  Florence  to  steal  in?" 

"We  will  hope  that  the  thieves  will 
not  find  it.  In  the  daytime  there  is  always 
somebody  about,  and  at  night  everything 
will  be  locked  up  as  usual." 

Later,  in  the  study,  the  Canon  admitted 
that  it  was  a  risk;  but  he  had  to  consider 
Frediano,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  him;  and  he  could  not  shut  out  "the 
poor  of  God."  The  Canon  used  the  word 
"poverelli,"  which  is  a  sweet  and  very 
tender  word,  most  full  of  pity.  So  the 
poverelli  kept  coming  in  swarms. 

One  day  there  were  tears  in  the  Canon's 
eyes  when  he  returned  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  big  library  table  where  he  wrote, 
just  off  the  gallery. 

"Teta  was  here  just  now, — you  know 
the  poor  old  woman  from  the  mill?  She 
has  lost  her  son  from  pneumonia,  and 
she  brought  some  of  her  grandchildren  to 
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show  me, — poor  little  starved,  pinched 
faces!  Do  you  know  how  little  children 
look  when  they  haven't  enough  to  eat?" 

He  was  completely  upset,  rubbing  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  and  forehead,  and  then, 
quite  absent,  gazing  outward.  He  did  not 
work  at  all. 

' '  You  do  not  know  of  any  wealthy 
foreigners  who  would  care  to  purchase 
pictures?" 

"  What's  the  use,  Signer  Oanonico,  when 
one  can  not  take  them  out  of  Italy?" 

"There  are'  many  wealthy  foreigners 
who  make  their  homes  in  Italy." 

"So  there  are.  What  were  you  offering 
for  sale,  may  I  ask?" 

He  had  them  at  his  finger  tips:  "The 
Perugino,  the  Luini,  the  early  Sienese" 
panels.  There  is  a  doubt  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  the  Beltraffio,  but  it's  a 
marvellous  work;  and,  with  the  doubt 
fairly  stated,  I  sell  it  if  I  can.  Then 
there's  the  little  Correggio  in  the  farther 
room." 

We  waited.  He  came  and  stood  in 
front  of  Filippino's  exquisite  Virgin,  with 
her  winsome  face  bowed  earthward,  and 
just  .a  trifle  sad  sometimes,  but  always 
so  delicate  and  lovely,  as  though  a  poet 
\vc-re  doing  his  thinking  and  his  dreaming 
behind  the  artist's  brush.  The  golden- 
hazel  eyes  just  showed  beneath  che  pure 
modelling  of  the  brow  and  eyelids;  and 
the  chaste  line  of  the  lips  where  they 
met  seemed  to  speak  holy  and  beautiful 
and  consoling  things.  She  stood  there 
before  us,  a  man's  creation,  but  much 
more  a  creature  of  heaven  than  of  earth. 

"All  the  money  in  the  world  could  not 
buy  that,"  the  master  of  the  Barozzi 
Collection  said  low  and  energetically,  with 
his  hands  knotted  behind  him.  And  then 
he  began  to  read  aloud,  as  though  the  mere 
scanning  of  the  words  gave  him  intense 
pleasure:  "'Sub  tuum  presidium  confugi- 
mus,  Sancta  Dei  Genitrix,  ne  despicias  in 
necessitatibus  sed  a  periculis  cunctis  libera 
nos  semper,  Virgo  gloriosa  et  benedicta.' 
Don't  tell  your  friends  anything  about 
the  Filippino.  It's  not  for  sale." 


"Few  people  could  command  the  price, 
Signer  Canonico." 

"That's  one  comfort.  I  would  sell  any 
of  the  others  gladly,  and  dear  knows 
there's  need  enough  of  it  in  Fiesole  this 
moment. — Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  your  outline  is  not  exactly  true, 
just  here,  between  the  temple  and  the 
cheek?  The  line  is  so  fluid  it  escapes 
detection.  This  is  where  you  should  lay 
your  stress.  Forgive  me,  but  I  know  it 
all  so  well." 

"And  you  think  it  looks  like  the  face 
of  Mary  Virgin  in  heaven?"  He  smiled 
a  little  sadly.  "The  face  that  shall  look 
like  hers  has  never  yet  been  painted.  But 
you  can  see  how  each  craftsman  struggled 
after  some  idea,  some  phase  of  her  in 
his  own  mind.  Then  there  are  other 
elements:  nationality, —  local  types  even, 
like  so  many  of  the  Tuscan  Madonnas 
who  are  genuine  Tuscans;  era  episodes 
of  thought;  the  personality  of  the  artist; 
some  predominant  aspect  of  her, — mother- 
hood, maidenhood,  her  majesty,  her 
humility;  they  are  like  different  notes  in 
music.  It  is  evident  that  Filippino  loved 
in  his  own'  mind-creations  this  winsome- 
ness,  this  refinement,  this  superlative 
clearness,  and  almost  transparency  of 
truth  and  tenderness  and  purity.  That  is 
why  his  pencil  chisels  these  sensitive 
features,  and  why  he  lays  his  limpid  color 
so  lightly  over  skin  and  hair,  halo  and 
wimple,  striking  the  strong  notes  that  will 
give  decorative'  effect  in  -the  clothing  and 
background — I  had  better  keep  quiet. 
I  always  talk  too  much  when  it  comes  to 
the  Madonna  del  Filippino." 

It  seemed  a  fatality  that  the  only  offer 
that  came  should  have  been  for  that  very 
Madonna.  An  American  lady  living  in 
Rome  had  heard  that  some  of  the  Barozzi 
pictures  were  for  sale,  and  leaped  at  the 
chance  of  winning  what  she  had  coveted 
so  long.  The  Canon's  refusal  was  brief 
almost  to  peremptoriness :  "I  have  said 
and  repeated  that  the  Filippino  is  not  for 
sale."  She  sent  an  agent,  but  he  was  no 
more  successful  than  her  letters.  Then  she 
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wrote  again.  In  the  midst  of  the  corre- 
spondence a  heavy  snowstorm  brought  an 
increase  of-  distress.  We  found  the  Canon 
sitting  at  his  big  table,  heavy-eyed,  a  hand 
over  his  mouth. 

"More  letters  from  Rome,  Signer 
Canonico?" 

"No.  I  was  thinking  of  this  morning's 
Gospel  as  I  read  it  at  the  altar :  '  Lay  not 
up  to  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
the  rust  and  the  moth  consume  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal;  but  lay 
up  to  yourselves.  ..."  Eight  thousand 
lire  is  a  lot  of  money." 

His  hearer  ventured  to  leave  his  easel 
and  approach  him.  "Signor  Canonico, 
per  I' amor  di  Dio,  do  not  sell  your  Filippino. 
Let  all  American  ladies  perish  with  their 
wiles  and  money !  You  can  never  replace 
your  Madonna  if  you  lose  her.  You  have 
done  more  for  the  poor  of  Fiesole  than  the 
Giunta  and  the  Municipio  together;  and 
winter  is  almost  over.  The  weather  will 
grow  mild  soon,  and  with  the  sale  of 
flowers  things  will  be  easier  at  once." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  unconvinced 
and  preoccupied.  "Maria  Santissima, 
what  a  day!  I  don't  believe  you  can  even 
see  to  paint." 

The  snow  lashed  the  windows,  and  the 
wind  howled,  rattling  them  in  their  case- 
ments. We  felt  that  the  hour  was  crucial 
for  the  master  of  the  collection.  But  in 
the  depression  of  the  tempest-laden  air 
and  the  dim  light  from  the  stormy  sky,  it 
was  necessary  to  work  on  and  try  to  finish. 
Dusk  came  very  early,  and  we  were 
putting  up  our  painting  things  when  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  struggle  and  panting 
voices  in  the  hall  below,  mingled  with 
cries;  and,  rushing  to  the  spot,  we  found 
Frediano — a  Frediano  energized  and  trans- 
formed by  wrath — holding  by  the  collar 
and  shaking  violently  a  man  in  dusky 
garments  covered  with  snow. 

"  Here  he  is,  Eccellenza!  Just  look  at  him 
and  see  the  brigand's  face!  I  have  been 
waiting  for  him.  I  have  seen  him  sneaking 
around  at  twilight,  and  there  he  was, 
safe  hidden  in  the  bushes.  This  is  how  they 


reward    your   charity.     To-night    Heaven 
knows  what  would  have  happened!" 

"What  were  you  doing?  What  do  you 
want?"  the  quiet  voice  of  the  Canon 
asked.  There  was  no  answer.  The  face 
was  dark,  pallid,  with  eyes  downcast, 
and  blue-white  lips.  Suddenly  the  man — 
he  was  not  much  more  than  thirty,  and 
did  not  look  like  a  criminal— stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  his  figure  swayed  as  though 
he  groped  vainly  in  the  dark. 

"Take  care!  Let  him  sit  down!"  the 
master  exclaimed. 

Just  there  was  the  cassabanco — the  hall 
settee  of  fine  old  walnut,  emblazoned  with 
the  Barozzi  arms  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  stranger  dropped  heavily  upon  it. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  ill,  or  overcome 
by  the  cold  and  long  exposure.  The 
Canon's  face  showed  that  he  also  feared 
another  cause.  He  drew  near  and  chafed 
the  stranger's  hands. 

"Bring  a  drop  of  wine,"  he  ordered, 
addressing  the  housekeeper,  who  had  come 
running  in  alarm;  "warm  some  soup." 

Frediano  turned  agape  upon  his  master, 
and  the  woman  cried: 

"Wine,  Eccellenza!  Soup!  He  was 
going  to  rob  you,  and  perhaps  murder  us 
all  in  our  beds!" 

"Do  as  I  bid  you!" 

The  poor  man's  eyes  opened  in  wonder 
upon  the  grave  face  of  the  priest.  He 
gazed,  but  still  did  not  unlock  his  teeth. 
Then  his  eyes  dropped  again,  and  his 
head  fell  backward  against  the  wood. 

"Are  you  ill?"  the  Canon  asked  him. 
He  motioned  an  imperceptible  negative. 
The  soup  and  the  wine  were  brought. 
Then  the  Canon  showed  mastery  again. 

"  You  may  retire,"  he  said  to  the  woman. 
"  And, 'Frediano,  kindly  go  and  lock  up 
the  gate,  postern  and  everything." 

The  keeper  looked  long  and  indig- 
nantly at  the  sunken  figure  upon  the 
cassabanco;  then  whispered  to  his  master: 

"Shall  I  send  for  the  police  meanwhile? " 

"Do  not  dare  to  budge  until  you  get 
your  orders  from  me." 

The  Canon  raised  a  glass  to  the  man's 
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lips,  and  his  eyes  met  ours,  probing  their 
silent  thinking;  then,  quite  simply:  "Help 
me,  please!"  he  said.  The  soup  had  to  be 
given  by  spoonfuls;  and  even  so,  the 
thief  seemed  to  swallow  painfully.  The 
Canon  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  judi- 
cially, and  crossed  his  arms. 

"Why  don't  you  send  for  the  police?" 
the  man  blurted  forth  at  length,  bitterly. 
"What's  the  use  of  feeding  me?" 

"Finish  your  soup  first:  we'll  argue 
aftei  wards." 

"You  know  very  well  i  came  here  to 
steal;  and  7  know  it,  too." 

"A.  man  who  is  starved  and  frozen 
can  not  reason.  Finish  your  soup." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  could  know  about 
all  those  pictures  you  have  up  there, 
worth,  thousands  and  thousands  of  scudi, 
and  be  ready  to  gnaw  the  flesh  off  my  hands 
from  hunger,  and  not  try  to  get  at  least 
one  of  those  dead-and-useless  canvases 
upon  which  you  live  and  grow  fat?" 

One  might  smile  now,  but  not  then,-'— 
not  even'  the  Canon,  listening  with  his 
earnest,  ascetic  face  intent,  and  his  grey 
eyes  deep  and  glittering. 

"You  are  a  Socialist,  I  suppose,"  he 
answered.  "  I  thought  this  a  case  of  plain 
robbery,  but  it  seems  the  'matter  is  socio-. 
logical, — a  dilemma  for  an  economist, 
not  for  me.  I  understood  that  you  were 
hungry." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
the  man  rejoined,  only  sullenly. 

"Could  you  eat  something  else?  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you  if  you 
could." 

He  nodded  reluctantly,  yet  eagerly; 
and  the  Canon  rang  the  bell. 

"You  are  one  of  those  poor  fellows  up 
at  Fiesole  who  have  been  going  for  weeks 
without  food  and  without  fire.  You 
can  not  fool  me.  Why  didn't  you  come 
and  ask  the  other  poverello  at  Villa 
Barozzi  for  help?" 

"I  have  never  begged.  I  would  have 
been  ashamed.  And,  besides,  I  have  a 
family.  It  would  have  been  too  much." 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  your  name?" 


And  as  he  saw  him  hesitate,  he  added: 
"No,  no,  never  mind!  It  will  be  all  right. 
You  can  come  to  me  some  other  time, 
now  that  we  are  acquainted." 

"I  can  come  to  see  you!    You  are  not  • 
going  to  have  me  arrested?" 

"I  had  the  postern  by  which  you 
entered  left  purposely  open,  so  that 
those  in  need'  could  reach  me  more  easily. 
Have  you  stolen  anything  from  me  yet?" 

I  believe  the  thief  was  crying,  but  I 
did  not  remain  to  see.  My  heart  was  like 
lead  when  I  came  two  days  later  to  carry 
away  my  copy  of  the  Filippino  Lippi; 
and  I  entered  the  gallery  with  some 
dull,  painful  foreboding  as  of  evil.  -  The 
weather  had  turned  to  bright,  with  a 
touch  of  spring  in  the  air,  and  the  sun 
shone  gaily  into  the  long  windows  and 
across  the  floor.  All  the  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures;  but  where  the  Madonna 
del  Filippino  had  been — end  wall,  head 
of  the  gallery— was  a  blank,  empty 
space.  I  wanted  terribly  to  cry,  like  an 
orphan  child;  and  I  was  hurt  and  angry. 
The  Canon  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  study 
and  came,  forward  to  greet  me;  but, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  my  remembrance 
of  that  gentle,  kindly  presence,  I  was 
completely  bereft  of  words. 

' '  Lay  not  up  to  ycjurselves  treasures 
on  earth,'"  he  quoted  softly.  Still  I 
could  not  speak.  For  a  minute  he  himself 
was  troubled.  Then  he  said  cheerfully: 
"Isn't  it  fortunate  that  you  had  just 
finished?  Your  picture  is  at  the  stage 
where  the  painter  should  be  shot  to 
prevent  his  adding  one  touch  that  might 
injure  the  work  he  has  already  done. 
The  thing  is  completed  as  it  stands. 
If  you  thought  you  could  part  with  it" 
(a  little  wistfully),  "I  would  be. only  too 
gl^d  to  have  it  for  my  own." 

"That!  Signer  Canonico!  A  copy! 
You,  who  have  had  the  original?" 

"The  Original,"  he  murmured  gently, — • 
"the  Original?  That  would  be  the  living 
face  of  Mary  Mother,  which  we  sinners 
hope  to  see  some  day  in  heaven,  if  it 
ph-ase  God." 
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A  Word  to  Catholic  Workers  in  the 
Temperance  Cause. 

THE  National  Convention  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America,  held  last  month,  gives  timeliness 
and  point  to  several  editorial  utterances 
of  its  organ,  the  Catholic  Temperance 
Advocate,  in  its  pre-Convention  number, 
the  August  issue.  In  an  eminently  sane 
discussion  of  the  "first  allegiance"  of 
such  temperance .  workers  as  belong  to  the 
Church,  we  find  this  paragraph: 

We  have  never  condemned  those  who  have 
enlisted  in  any  battle  against  alcoholism  which 
hrs  been  or  is  being  waged  in  other  spheres 
of  human  activity.  We  have  always  recognized 
that  inasmuch  as  alcohol  may  ruin  men's  tem- 
poral welfare  as  well  as  their  spiritual  life,  there 
are  prudential  considerations  as  well  as  spiritual 
obligations  which  are  entirely  pertinent.  We 
have  never  questioned  the  fact  that  alcohol  is 
a  great  menace  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth 
as  well  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  we 
have  maintained  that  any  effort  made  against 
alcohol  drinking  in  any  other  sphere  of  life 
does  not  excuse  a  Catholic  from  sharing  in  that 
supreme  effort  which  this  Union  has  been 
making  for  the  moral  and  religious  regeneration 
of  the  weaker  brethren;  or  that  apostolic  purpose 
which  this  Union  has  had  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  temperance  by  such  an  example  as 
will  enable  all  men  to  see  its  significance  and 
glorify  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

There  will  be  many  devoted  promoters 
of  the  temperance  movement,  we  think, 
to  agree  with  this  view;  just  as,  in  our 
opinion,  there  will  be  quite  as  many  more 
to  applaud  another  utterance  from  the 
same  official  source  on  the  latest  Catholic 
temperance  effort: 

With  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  have  organized  this  new  temperance  move- 
ment among  Catholics,  we  must  reiterate  our 
conviction  that  the  Catholic  Prohibition  League 
is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance among  Catholics  or  even  to  further  the 
interests  of  Prohibition  as  a  legislative  remedy 
for  intemperance.  It  has  done  more  to  arouse 
opposition  to  the  temperance  movement  among 
Catholics  than  it  has  assisted  the  propagation 
of  the  Prohibition  idea. 

Prohibition  having  reached  the  dignity 
of  giving  its  name  to  a  political  party, 


there  really  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  more 
reason  for  a  Catholic  Prohibition,  than 
for  a  Catholic  Democratic,  or  a  Catholic 
Republican,  League.  The  tried  and  effec- 
tive Total  Abstinence  Union  may  well 
furnish  full  opportunity  for  the  zeal 
of  such  temperance  advocates  as  are 
members  of  the  Church  which  has 
fully  Approved  the  Union's  purpose  and 
methods. 

It  is  well  for  Catholics  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Prohibition  Party  has  shown 
marked  antagonism  to  their  religion. 
Witness  the  intention  of  the  delegates 
to  the  National  Prohibition  Convention 
to  adopt  an  anti-Catholic  plank  in  their 
platform.  Until  this  party  is  greatly 
relieved  of  "cranks"  and  bigots,  Catholics 
will  do  well  not  to  countenance  it-  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  in  favor 
of  Prohibition.  Our  word  for  it,  the  Pro- 
hibition Party  will  bear  watching. 


A  Fighting  Quaker. 


IN  our  war  with  France,  a  New  York 
trader  was  chased  by  a  small  French 
privateer;  and,  having  four  guns  with 
plenty  of  small  arms,  it  was  agreed  to 
stand  a  brush  with  the  enemy  rather  than 
be  taken  prisoners.  Among  several  other 
passengers  was  an  athletic  Quaker,  who, 
though  he  withstood  every  solicitation  to 
lend  a  hand,  as  being  contrary  to  his 
religious  tenets,  kept  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  deck,  without  any 
apparent  fear,  the  enemy  all  the  time 
pouring  in  their  shot. 

At  length,  the  vessels  having  approached 
close  to  each  other,  a  disposition  to  board 
was  manifested  by  the  French,  which  was 
very  soon  put  into  execution;  and  the 
Quaker,  being  on  the  lookout,  unex- 
pectedly sprang  towards  the  first  man 
that  jumped  on  board,  and,  grappling 
him  forcibly  by  the  collar,  coolly  said, 
"Friend,  thou  hast  no  business  here,"  at 
the  same  time  throwing  him  over  the 
ship's  side. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


What  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
general  public  most  profoundly  during 
Catholic  Week  in  New  York  city  was  the 
evidence,  manifested  in- so  many  different 
ways,  of  the  immense  strength  and  com- 
plete unity  of  the  Church  in  this  country, — 
power  in  contrast  with  weakness,  unity 
in  contrast  with  dissension  and  division. 
Of  the  waning  influence  of  sectarianism 
all  intelligent  citizens  must  be  aware: 
the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  ignored. 
But  our  separated  brethren  have  not 
realized  the  power  and  authority  attained 
by  the  Church  in  these  United  States. 
The  gathering  in  New  York  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  open  their  eyes.  As  Cardinal 
O'Connell  said  in  his  stirring  address: 
"One  oi  the  startling  phenomena  of  the 
age  is  the  tremendous  growth  of  Catholi- 
cism in  America, — a  growth  so  startling 
and  so  impressive  and  so  urgent  that 
each  year  it  taxes  to  the  utmost  capacity 
the  ever-increasing  number  and  size  of 
our  churches,  and  the  tireless  labor  of 
bishops  and  priests  whose  care  it  is  to 
minister  to  them.  And  well  it  is  for  the 
present  and  future  of  America  that  this 
is  so;  for  here  at  least  is  a  religious  organi- 
zation upon  whose  sterling  and  steadfast 
worth  she  can  absolutely  rely,  as  the  very 
corner-stone  of  law  and  order,  the  prop 
and  support  of  government,  and  a  bulwark 
against  the  corrupting  forces  of  anarchy 
and  decay,  of  irreligion  and  infidelity." 

All  those  who  recognize  the  need  of 
such  a  support  must  rejoice  to  learn  that 
it  exists.  Only  the  bigots,  whose  patriotism 
is  at  all  times  subordinate  to  their  prej- 
udice, will  repine.  We  know  why  they 
oppose  Catholics  in  every  way  they  can. 
As  an  open-minded  Protestant  minister 
said  to  us  recently:  "The  secret  of  the 
antagonism  to  your  religion  is  the  fear, 
down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  your  oppo- 
nents, that  Catholicism  is  here  to  stay 
and  will  ultimately  triumph."  The  con- 
vention in  New  York  is  proof  of  the  ever- 


increasing  prosperity,  material  as  well  as 
spiritual,  of  the  Church.  In  the  words  of 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  let '  Americans  learn 
to  love  it  as  the  surest  safeguard  of 
American  liberty. 


The  White  Slave  investigation  conducted 
by  District  Attorney  Swann,  of  New  York, 
has  brought  out  the  information  that 
within  a  few  years  as  many  as  3000 
schoolgirls  have  been  lured  into  a  career 
of  infamy  by  an  organized  gang  of  pan- 
derers.  The  bathing  beaches,  motion 
picture  theatres,  and  dance  halls  have 
been  the  chief  recruiting  places  of  this 
infamous  trust.  Free  admission  to  them 
was  the  first  bait  offered;  refreshments 
followed,  and  soon  the  victims  were 
completely  in  the  power  of  their  seducers, 
who  sent  them  away  from  New  York, 
to  be  trained  in  vice,  bringing  them  back 
only  when  broken-hearted  parents  had 
abandoned  search  for  them.  The  cor- 
roboration  of  evidence  in  the  matter  is 
complete.  Appalling  evidence  it  is;  in- 
credible it  would  be  to  many  persons. 

Another    warning    to    parents    and    all 
wards  of  young  girls. 


The  snap  judgment  of  pretentious  scio- 
lists, to  the  effect  that  the  European  war 
exemplifies  the  impotence  of  Christianity 
in  general,  and  of  its  only  authoritative 
exponent,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  particu- 
lar, is  being  very  generally  reconsidered. 
Rather  notable  testimony  in  the  Church's 
favor  has  recently  been  given  in  a  publi- 
cation wherein  one  does  not  ordinarily 
expect  to  find  anything  flattering  to 
"Rome," — the  Dutch  Calvinist  Heraut. 
Discussing  what  he  considers  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  mighty  conflict,  a 
writer  in  that  journal  says: 

Whilst  the  war  has  broken  asunder  all  ties  of 
social  life,  as  well  as  those  of  science  and  arts, 
the  Roman  Chinch,  and  she  alone,  has  preserved 
her  international  unity  absolutely  intact;  she 
has  thus  given  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  her  organic  life.  In  contrast,  consider  how 
Socialism,  of  which  one  of  the  essential  dogmas 
is  the  intei  national  solidarity  of  the  toilers  ot 
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the  world,  has  been  shattered  by  the  war,  while 
not  a  stone  of  the  Roman  world-arch  has  been 
in  the  least  degree  loosened.  .  .  .  The  outcome 
of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  Catholicity  stands 
forth  as  a  World-Church,  and  Protestantism  is 
characteristically  a  set  of  national  churches.  .  .  . 
Protestantism  at  its  very  beginning  made  the 
awful  blunder  of  reducing  the  one  Wofld-Church 
into  many  national  churches,  standing  apart 
from  one  another,  and  with  no  bond  of  union 
among  them;  each  having  its  inalienable 
national  character,  each  wedding  itself  indis- 
solubly  to  a  racial  state. 

Other  publicists  besides  the  Dutch 
paper's  contributor  have  been  impressed 
by  the  same  phenomenon;  and  it  is  hardly 
controvertible  that  the  Church  has  gained 
and  Protestantism  has  lost  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind  not  a  little  of  its  influence 
since  the  inception  of  the  war. 


Some  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  Great 
War  on  the  Foreign  Missions,  particu- 
larly perhaps  in  Africa,  may  be  gained 
from  a  letter,  just  to  hand,  of  Bishop 
Cenez,  Basutoland.  "Our  personnel,"  he 
writes,  "is  reduced  to  a  third  by  death 
and  other  causes.  And  while  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
and  the  Holy  Childhood  societies  are 
diminished  by  one -half,  everything  we 
need  is  doubled  in  price.  We  are  obliged 
to  multiply  ourselves  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  our  work.  During  the  past  year- 
we  have  managed  to.  hold  out  by 
means  of  the  greatest  privations  and 
by  utilizing  everything  we  could  find.  But 
the  burden  threatens  to  become  too  heavy 
for  many  who  are  bearing  it." 

The  opening  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  this  country,  and  the  predomi- 
nant importance  already  assigned  to  it 
in  the  press,  are  calculated  to  afford  sober- 
minded  people  abundant  material  for 
thought,  and,  incidentally,  not  a  little 
food  for  mirth.  Macaulay  once  remarked: 
"We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality."  But  the  magisterial 
Thomas  Babington  had  never  witnessed 
the  American  public  in  the  factitious 


frenzy  of  its  quadrennial  elections.  With 
no  disposition  whatever  to  minimize  such 
genuine  gravity  as  is  inherent  in  the 
political  struggle,  and  no  desire  to  depre- 
cate the  rational  earnestness  of  patriots 
who  are  seeking  to  advance  what  they 
consider  the  best  interests  of  our  Republic, 
one  may  surely  be  allowed  to  smile  at  the 
utterly  exaggerated  importance  attached 
to  the  question  which  is  not  really  so 
momentous  as  the  super-fervid  "spell- 
binders" apparently  consider,  it:  Shall 
Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Hughes  be  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  during  the  next 
four  years?  Despite  the  eloquent  denun- 
ciations of  the  "outs,"  and  the  equally 
eloquent  panegyrics  of  the  "ins,"  no 
sensible  citizen  believes,  in  downright 
earnestness,  that  the  election  of  either  of 
these  estimable  gentlemen  will  entail 
our  country's  going  "to  the  dogs,"  or,  as 
Mr.  Mantalini  would  put  it,  "to  the 
demnition  bowwows."  Interest  in  politics 
is  a  good  thing,  and  a  duty  as  well;  but 
one  should  not  allow  such  legitimate 
interest  to  destroy  one's  sense  of  propor- 
tion, or  to  play  havoc  with  one's  proper 
perspective.  To  get  down  to  fundamental 
truths:  religion,  the  saving  of  one's 
immortal  soul,  is  the  only  subject  fhat 
warrants  such  enthusiasm  and  arduous 
effort  and  persistent  energy  as  are  dis- 
played every  four  years  by  the  average 
American  politician. 


The  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  last 
month  called  public  attention  to  another 
of  those  marvels  which  have  become  so 
common  in  the  United  States — the  rapid 
increase  in  numbers  and  establishments 
of  religious  communities  whose  beginnings 
were  small  and  humble  in  the  extreme. 
In  prayer  and  sacrifice  the  seeds  were 
sown,  and  now,  on  all  sides,  we  behold 
the  abundant  harvests.  The  Sisters  of 
Divine  Providence,  who  were  founded  by 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Mainz  in  1762, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  answer  t© 
an  urgent  appeal  by  Bishop  Dubois,  of 
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Texas,  now  conduct  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  schools  and  academies,  a  number  of 
which  are  in  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  States  still  farther  apart.  All  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  likely  to 
become  still  more  so  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  a  house  of  studies  at 
Washington  in  affiliation  with  the  Catholic 
University.  Little  did  the  two  Sisters 
who  first  set  foot  on  American  soil  in 
1866  dream  that  their  community  would 
ever  number  a  thousand  members.  Surely 
there  was  good  reason  for  all  the  rejoicing 
that  was  indulged  in  on  the  occasion  of 
its  Golden  Jubilee. 


With  the  increasing  dissatisfaction 
among  non-Catholics  with  the  religionless 
public  schools  of  our  country,  and  the 
consequent  activity  in  more  than  one  of 
the  sects  in  imitating  the  Catholic  plan 
of  establishing  denominational  schools, 
it  is  becoming  less  "un-American"  than 
it  used  to  be  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  country's  educational  system.  The 
root-evil  of  this  system  has  never  perhaps 
been  more  graphically,  if  negatively, 
pointed  out  than  by  the  little  Italian  of 
New  York  who  ran  away  from  the  public 
school  to  which  he  had  been  transferred, ' 
to  go  back  to  his  former  parish  teachers, 
and  on  being  asked  the  reason  of  his 
defection  replied:  "I  want  to  go  to 
God's  school." 


The  death  on  the  2,sth  ult.,  at  his  home 
in  Peoria,  111.,  of  Archbishop  Spalding 
came  naturally  and  peacefully, — the  death 
of  old  age.  He  was  jelix  opportunitate 
mortis;  for  his  labors  were  all  ended,  and 
it  had  long  been  known  to  his  friends  and 
fully  realized  by  himself  that  he  would 
not  recover  from  his  illness.  The  patience 
and  resignation  with  which  it  was  borne, 
and  the  calmness  and  hopefulness  with 
which  the  end  was  awaited,  testified  to 
his  strong  faith  and  simple  piety.  No 
word  of  complaint  or  regret  ever  escaped 
his  lips,  though  he  was  often  heard  to 
express  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 


so  long  a  time  in  which  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  last  journey. 

By  the  death  of  Archbishop  Spalding 
the  country  has  lost  a  leading  citizen,  and 
the  Church  a  foremost  champion;  the 
world  is  deprived  of  a  high  thinker,  a 
ripe  scholar,  an  orator  of  rare  powers,  an 
author  whose  books  had  welcome  every- 
where. The  important  services  rendered 
to  Church  and  State,  to  religion  and  edu- 
cation, by  this  distinguished  prelate  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  however 
briefly,  in  an  obituary  notice.  Nor  do 
the  circumstances  of  a  career  that  was 
extended  as  well  as  beneficent  and  honor- 
able admit  of  recapitulation  here. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  gifts  and  attain- 
ments;  Archbishop  Spalding  was  abso- 
lutely without  ambition,  and,  until  inca- 
pacitated by  illness,  always  happiest  when 
working  with  and  for  the  priests  and 
people  of  the  diocese  of  Peoria,  by  whom 
he  was  venerated  and  beloved.  He  had  a 
wide  circle  of  devoted  friends,  who  recog- 
nized in  him  one  of  the  most  intellectually 
gifted,  and  at  the  same  time  simple- 
hearted  and  amiable,  men,  of  our  time. 
Peace  to  his  soul! 

We  read  of  a  new  association  that  ought 
to  become  popular  with  conscient  ous 
citizens  everywhere — "The  Trace-It-Back 
Club."  The  story  goes  that  a  statement 
accusing  a  well-known  individual  of  fraud 
having  been*  made  in  a  company  of  men, 
one  of  the  group  said:  "I'd  like  to  see 
that  story  traced  back  to  its  source ;  for 
in  my  opinion  there's  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it."— "Well,"  replied  another,  "let's 
organize  a  club  to  do  it."  And  forthwith 
the  Club  was  formed.  The  story  was 
run  down  in  two  days  and  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  Klated  by  this  first 
success,  the  Club  adopted  by-laws  and 
arranged  to  inec-t  regularly.  Whenever 
a  member  opened  his  mouth  to  accuse 
somebody,  the  president  had  merely  to 
remark,  "I  appoint  as  a  committee  of 
investigation — "  and  he  seldom  got  further. 
Although  we  have  no  definite  knowledge 
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on  the  point,  we  assume  that  the  members 
of  this  gentlemen's  Club  have  recognized 
the  advisability  of  having  a  Ladies'  auxil- 
iary, working  along  the  same  lines  as 
themselves.  The  gossips  are  not  all  mas- 
culine, truth  to  tell. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  in  1912-13 
contributed  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
Kiu-Kiang,  China,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  now  all  but  completed,  and  will 
be  an  important  centre  of  religion  in  a 
district  still  largely  pagan.  Pere  Rossignol, 
C.  M.,  the  missionary  in  charge,  writes 
to  express  his  own  and  his  parishioners' 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  donors,  and  assures 
them  of  continued  prayers  in  their  behalf. 
His  letter  is  a  most  fervent  expression  of 
gratitude  to  all  his  benefactors,  "par- 
ticularly to  those  whose  generosity  was 
inspired  by  THS  Ave  MARIA."  (Our 
missionaries,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
are  nothing  if  not  grateful.) 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present 
occasion  also  to  inform  those  readers 
who  kindly  remembered  the  sufferers 
from  the  locust  plague  in  Abyssinia  that 
the  aggregate  of  their  offerings  amounted 
to  quite  a  handsome  sum,  which,  after  an 
unavoidable  delay,  we  have  found  a  way 
of  sending  to  the  zealous  missionary  in 
whose  name  the  appeal  was  made.  He 
tells  us  that,  besides  being  sorely  afflicted, 
his  converts  are  cruelly  persecuted  by  their 
pagan  countrymen.  Apropos  of  the  general 
subject  of  helping  our  foreign  missions, 
we  feel  that  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
all  those  whose  generosity  takes  this  form 
would  establish  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  their  charity,  like  that  of  Shakespeare's 
mercy,  "is  not  strained.  ...  It  is  twice 
blest:  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes." 

The  experiences  of  Capt.  R.  Gwatkin- 
Williams,  of  the  British  Navy,  related  in 
his  recently  published  book,  "In  the  Hands 
of  the  Senoussi,"  should  do  something 
towards  destroying  the  old  superstition  in 


regard  to  Friday.  His  ship,  the  "Tara," 
it  is  true,  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  on  that  day;  but  he 
and  his  crew  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
Senoussi  among  whom  they  arrived  on  a 
Friday.  On  a  Friday,  too,  they  were 
rescued  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
party;  and  Good  Friday  saw  them  sail  for 
England.  Capt.  Williams  further  informs 
us  that  he  reached  home  on  a  Friday,  and 
was  paid  off  on  a  Friday  also.  The  true 
attitude  towards  all  popular  supersti- 
tions should  evidently  be  that  of  one  who 
faces  both  ways. 


Among  the  examples  of  epigrammatic 
or  antithetical  sayings  that  used  to  be 
given  in  the  oldtime  text-books  on  rhetoric 
was  this  one:  "So  many  things  are  strik- 
ing that  nothing  strikes."  We  rather  like 
the  variant  epigram  uttered  by  a  soldier 
of  the  trenches  recently.  He  is  mentioned 
by  a  writer  at  the  front  who,  giving  his 
impressions  of  the  unceasing  battles,  says: 
"I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst — the 
noise  of  the  guns,,  the  sound  of  the 
shell,  the  terrific  explosion,  or  the  moan- 
ing of  the  shrapnel.  But  put  the  lot 
together,  add  an  assortment  of  bullets,  ,. 
bombs,  and  a  supply  of  gas,  and  you'll 
agree  with  the  man  who  said,  'The  thing 
that,  struck  me  most  was  the -number  of 
things  that  never  struck  me.'" 

The  proposal  on  the  part  of  delegates 
to  the  National  Prohibition  Convention 
to  adopt  an  anti-Catholic  plank  in  their 
platform,  prompts  the  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Star  sarcastically  to  inquire  what  partic- 
ular brand  of  hops  these  worthies  have 
been  using.  "If  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  'calculated  to  arouse  distrust  as 
to  their  judgment,  it  would  be  something 
of  this  sort.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther 
and  adopt  an  anti-Baptist,  anti-Methodist, 
anti-Presbyterian  plank?  Its  foes  insist 
that  the  Prohibition  Party  is  dominated 
by  cranks,  and  this  latest  step  would 
appear  to  prove  the  case  without  further 
argument  or  evidence." 


The  Way  to  Paradise. 


PROM    THE    PERSIAN,    BY   JOHN    II.   HINDLEY. 


JOULDST  thou  inherit   Paradise, 
"**"  These  maxims  keep  before  thine  eyes; 
So  thy  heart's  mirror  shall  appear 
Forever  shining  bright  and  clear: — 

Give  thanks  when  Fortune  smiles  serene, 
Be  patient  when  her  frowns  are  seen. 

If  thou  hast  sinn'd,  for  pardon  plead, 
And  help  shall  follow  at  thy  need. 

Be  prayerful,  brave,  yet  watchful  still, 
And  all  thy  days  with  duties  fill. 

Avoid  the  paths  that  lead  to   vice, 
So  win  thy  way  to  Paradise. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    B.    MANN. 


X.  -A  NEW  NAME  AND  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

rHEN  the  Spider  had  given  his 
fallen  adversary  two  or  three 
well-directed  blows  that  ren- 
dered Pitchfork  unconscious,  he  got  up; 
and  Terry,  seeing  that  his  enemy  didn't 
budge,  let  go  his  leg,  and  looked  at  the 
Spider  confidently,  wagging  his  tail  with 
gratified  pride  in  his  effective  assistance. 
That  the  Spider  was  not  ungrateful 
became  at  once  apparent.  He  began  to 
pat  Terry,1  and,  with  his  usual  volubility, 
talked  to  the  dog  as  if  his  conversation 
were  quite  intelligible  to  the  animal. 

"There's  no  two  ways  about  it,  old 
fellow:  you've  done  me  good  service.  If 
it  wasn't  for  you,  I'd  have  been  down  and 
out  for  good  by  this  time.  You're  not 
a  beauty,  by  any  means;  but  you've  got 
sense  and  you're  brave,  so  you  deserve 
something  better  than  to  die  of  starvation. 


Accordingly,  I  adopt  you.  How  does  that 
strike  you?  Like  it,  do  you?  All  right; 
from  this  on  we  are  chums.  Apropos, 
what's  your  name?  Pshaw,  of  course  a 
lost  dog  hasn't  any  name.  Well,  I'll 
give  you  one.  Let  me  see.  ...  Of  a  man 
as  strong  and  brave  as  you,  people  say, 
'He's  some  lapin.'  Lapin!  That's  not  a 
bad  name.  How  do  you  like  it?  It's  all 
right,  is  it?  Then  Lapin  it  is.  And  now 
we'll  get  out  of  this  on  the  double -quick.' 
Pitchfork  will  come  to  life  again  very 
shortly,  and  as  soon  as  he  does  he'll  yell 
for  help.  The  police  will  answer;  and  if 
we  happen  to  be  here,  Lapin,  'twill  be 
awkward  for  both  of  us.  So,  old  chap,  we 
shall  return  to  the  country.  Decidedly 
Biribi  was  right :  one  is  no  longer  quiet  in 
Paris.  I'll  introduce  you  to  Mamma  La  <• 
Torte.  Come  to  think  of  it,  you've  seen 
her  already,  and  she  wasn't  very  polite 
to  you;  but  now  that  you  have  saved  her 
son's  life,  'twill  be  a  different  story. 
Inside  of  a  fortnight  you'll  be  as  fat  as  a 
prize  ox.  At  present,  old  chap,  we  must 
get  busy;  there's  a  long  way  to  go." 

Having  thus  satisfied  his  desire  to  talk — 
to  use  the  tongue  that  Biribi  often  told 
him  was  too  long, — the  Spider  turned  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Cow 
quarter,  Terry  running  along  at  his  side. 
His  intention  was  to  get  to  the  automobile 
and  at  once  proceed  to  his  mother's 
out-of-the-way  cottage.  But  he  hadn't 
counted  on  his  loss  of  sleep.  He  was 
actually  dragging  one  foot  after  the 
other  when  he  reached  the  old  shed,  and 
even  Terry  (whom  we  shall  continue 
to  call  by  his  right  name)  was  exhausted. 

It  was  broad  daylight.  Already  the 
roosters,  shut  up  in  their  coops,  had 
sounded  their  morning  calls;  but  all  else 
was  silence  in  Grand  Montrouge. 

"Lapin,  my  friend,"  said  the  Spider 
after  closing  the  door  of  the  shed,  "I 
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don't  know  whether  you  are  like  me; 
but  yours  truly  is  tired.  Listen:  we'll 
just  take  a  little  nap.  See,  here  are  some 
quilts.  Ah,  I  see  you  prefer  to  sleep  in 
the  car!"  he  continued  as  he  saw  the  dog 
approaching  the  auto.  "All  right,  old 
chap:  suit  yourself,  and  take  things  easy." 

These  last  words  were  followed  by* a 
yawn  that  opened  the  Spider's  mouth 
almost  to  the  ears;  and  he  was  asleep  on 
the  quilts  an  instant  later. 

In  the  meantime  Terry  had  jumped  into 
the  car.  He  wasn't  looking,  as  you  will 
guess,  for  a  resting-place:  he  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  Molly's  handkerchief 
was  still  in  the  same  place.  It  was  there, 
'sure  enough;  and  Terry,  satisfied  on  this 
point,  stretched  himself  on  the  seat  of 
the  car,  and  followed  his  new  master's 
example  by  promptly  dropping  off  to 
sleep. 

The  Spider's  "little  nap"  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  even  then  Terry,  who  had 
been  awake  and  up  for  a  long  time,  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  waking  him. 
He  exhausted  all  the  means  by  which  a 
dog  who  wants  to  take  the  air  makes 
himself  perfectly  understood, — yawning, 
sneezing,  moaning,  and  barking.  At  last 
the  Spider  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
vigorously. 

"It's  time  to  start,"  he  said.  "We'll 
just  be  in  time  for  dinner";  and  he 
tapped  his  stomach  with  an  expressive 
gesture  which  Terry  seemed  to  approve 
by  wagging  his  tail;  for  he,  too,  felt  that 
something  to  eat  would  be  very  agreeable. 

The  car  was  soon  in  readiness,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  it  drew  up  before  the 
old  stone  cottage,  the  residence  of  the 
repulsive  old  woman  whom  Biribi  respect- 
fully called  Madame  La  Torte.  The  regu- 
lation three  toots  of  the  horn  being  given, 
the  proprietress  of  the  house  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"You  again!"  she  exclaimed  irritably. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  the  night  before  last — " 

"The  night  before  last!"  retorted  the 
surprised  Spider.  "Ain't  you  mistaken?" 

"No,    I'm   not    mistaken,"    she    replied 


with  increasing  anger,  for  she  thought  her 
son  was  quizzing  her;   "why  should  I  be?" 

"Well,  mamma,  if  you're  not,  then  I've 
been  sleeping  since  yesterday  morning; 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  proverb 
which  says  that  to  sleep  is  to  dine,  'tis 
not  true;  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a -famished 
wolf.  Moreover,  my  friend  Lapin  is  just 
as  bad  as  myself." 

Saying  this  he  stepped  aside,  disclosing 
Terry,  who  .had  kept  behind  him.  The 
sight  of  the  dog  didn't  appease  the  old 
woman. 

"No,"  she  exclaimed,  "nowhere  else 
does  one  see  such  things;  'tis  only  here. 
You  lazy  rascal,  you  haven't  enough  to 
eat,  yourself,  yet  you  allow  yourself  the 
luxury  of  a  dog.  But  if  I  don't  mistake," 
she  added,  after  taking  another  glance  at 
Terry,  "I've  seen  this  same  animal  prowl- 
ing around  here  the  last  time  you  came. 
Why  did  you  tell  me  he  wasn't  yours ?"• 

"What  was  true  then  isn't  so  to-day," 
replied  the  Spider.  "Listen,  mamma; 
if  you  have  a  son  Ijving  at  present,  you 
owe  it  to  this  homely  but  courageous  dog." 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  grumbled  La 
Torte. 

"Cross  my  heart;  'tis  as  true  as  I  live. 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  at  table." 

"Come  in,  then,"  said  the. old  woman, 
her  curiosity   aroused. 
•    "In  a  minute  or  two.   As  I  don't  intend 
leaving   right   away,    I'll   put   the    car   in 
the  garden '  there. ' ' 

The  auto  being  disposed  of,  the  Spider 
went  inside,  Terry  following  at  his  heels. 
The  interior  of  tht  dwelling  was,  if  possible, 
more  forbidding  than  its  exterior;  dirt 
was  its  chief  characteristic.  The  Spider, 
however,  wasn't  at  all  dainty,  and  Terry 
was  rapidly  forgetting  that  he  fiad  ever 
been  so. 

"Sit  down  in  the  dining-room,"  said 
their  hostess,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone 
than  she  had  thus  far  employed.  She 
called  by  that  name  an  apartment  whose 
walls  were  covered  with  ragged  strips  of 
paper  stained  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  whose 
floor  had  evidently  been  a  stranger  to 
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broom  and  scrubbing-brush  for  years.  -A 
dirty  and  tottering  table,  and  three  or 
four  similarly  affected  chairs,  constituted 
all  the  furniture.  The  Spider  was  used  to 
the  room,  and  didn't  remark  these  details. 
Neither  did  Terry,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  seemed  to  be  singu- 
larly feverish  and  animated.  To  his 
delicate  sense  of  smell  there  was  clear 
proof,  not  only  that  Molly  had  been  in 
the  house,  but  that  she  was  there  even 
then.  Was  he  going  to  see  her? 

"Hurry  up,  mamma!  I'm  famishing," 
he  said. 

"Wait  till  I  call  my  servant,"  was  the 
reply,  and  La  Torte  clapped  her  hands. 

A  light  footstep  was  heard  approaching, 
then  came  a  dry  little  cough,  and  a  frail 
and  pitiable  girl  appeared.  At  sight  of  her, 
Terry,  who  had  been  increasingly  uneasy 
for  a  minute  or  two,  made  a  low  moaning 
sound  and  sprang  towards  her. 

The  little  girl,  frightened,  took  a  step 
backwards. 

"Hello,  Lapin;  so  you  don't  like 
children,"  cried  the  Spider  as  he  seized  the 
dog  by  the  neck.  "Lie  down  there  and 
don't  budge.  You  mustn't  harm  my 
mamma's  maid,  because  then,  you  see, 
she  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  her." 

"Just  so,"  murmured  the  mother, 
"especially  now  that  things  are  beginning 
to  work." 

"So  you  have  tamed  her,  have  you?" 
said  the  Spider. 

"As  if  there  was  ever  any  danger  that 
I  wouldn't!  With  these  young  dolls  'tis  the 
first  days  that  are  hardest.  In  the  begin- 
ning, this  missy  spent  the  time  in  crying, 
and  was  unwilling  to  do  a  hand's  turn. 
Then  she  changed  her  tactics :  she  stamped 
her  feet  and  scolded  away  at  a  great  rate 
in  her  English  jargon.  But  I  soon  put  a 
stop  to  all  that,  my  lad.  A  small  bit  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water  as  rations  for 
twenty-four  hours:  that  works  wonders. 
In  two  days  of  that  regime  she  had  enough 
of  it,  and  became  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 
There  was  no  more  trouble.  But  I'll  show 
\<ni.  (.'mm-  hrrr,  Knglishrr!"  she  called 


harshly,  and  made  at  the  same  time 
a  sign  so  expressive  that  the  girl,  who 
didn't  understand  a  word  of  French,  at 
once  guessed  what  was  wanted,  and  the 
Spider  was  soon  served. 

"Hot  soup  now,"  continued  the  old 
woman  with  another  sign;  and  that  was 
also  brought. 

Terry,  lying  under  the  table,  didn't 
think  of  asking  his  share  of  the  food.  He 
was  quite  taken  up  with  following  with 
loving  eyes  .this  little  maid  in  whom  he  had 
immediately  recognized  Molly.  It»  was 
she,  sure,  who  had  come  into  Madame 
La  Torte's  "dining-room,"— Molly,  very 
thin,  with  drawn  face  and  an  expression  of 
sorrowful  resignation;  but  Molly  all  the 
same. 

Everything  proved  that  it  was  she, — 
the  golden  hair,  the  blue  eyes,  even  the  " 
dress  which  she  had  worn  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  her  and  which  she  still  had  on, 
although  it  was  all  stained  from  the  menial 
offices  which  her  repulsive  mistress  made 
her  perform. 

But  what  pierced  Terry's  faithful 
dog-heart  was  to  see  that  his  little  mistress 
didn't  appear  to  know  him;  and,  in  truth, 
•  at  first  Molly  did  not  recognize  in  this 
half-starved  looking  animal,  with  un- 
trimmed  muzzle  and  neglected  appear- 
ance, the  former  companion  of  her  games. 
Terty  couldn't  stand  it.  He  got  up  and 
approached  the  little  girl,  gently  wagging 
his  tail.  The  maiden,  reassured,  took  a 
longer  look  at  the  dog,  and  then  she 
suddenly  gave  a  violent  start. 

"Hello,"  remarked  the  Spider,  who 
fortunately  had  not  seen  the  start,  ' '  here's 
Lapin  making  up  to  the  Englisher!  Come 
to  think  of  it,  he  hasn't  had  a  mouthful 
as  yet.  Can't  you  give  him  some  scraps, 
mamma?" 

"He  has  only  to  go  to  the  kitchen," 
replied  his  mother. 

"Do  you  hear,  Lapin?"  said  the  Spider, 
pointing  to  the  kitchen  door.  "Go  and 
get  a  feed;  and  say,  you  kid,"  addressing 
Molly,  "see  that  you  feed  him  well;  he 
deserves  it." 
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Molly,  who  had  regained  her  self- 
possession,  left  the  room  without  showing 
any  signs  of  emotion ;  and  Terry  followed 
her  joyously. 

Eating!  Terry  didn't  think  of  it  at  all, 
now  that  he  and  Molly  were  alone.  The 
Spider,  proceeding  with  his  meal,  was  in 
the  meantime  giving  his  mother  an  account 
of  his  adventures;  there  was  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  caresses  which  Molly 
showered  upon  her  beloved  Terry.  But 
they  were  silent  ones.  As  soon  as  Molly 
had  shut  the  door  between  the  two 
rooms,  she  looked  at  Terry  and  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips, — a  sign  that  Terry 
knew  of  old  to  mean  that  there  musn't 
be  any  noise. 

Then,  dropping  down  on  her  knees, 
Molly  took  the  dog's  head  in  her  little 
arms,  gazed  lovingly  into  his  affectionate 
eyes,  hugged  him,  and  began  talking  to 
him  in  a  low  tone,  just  as  if  he  could  under- 
stand every  word  she  said.  And  there's 
no  doubt  that  Terry  did  understand 
much  of  her  talk. 

"Terry,  you  dear  old  Terry,  so  you  have 
found  me  at  last !  I  felt  sure  all  along  that 
you  would;  and  every  night  since  they 
stole  me  from  the  show  I  have  prayed 
to  Our  Lady  while  saying  my  beads  to 
let  me  get  a  sight  of  you  even  before 
papa  should  succeed  in  discovering  me, 
as  of  course  he  mil.  I  didn't  know  you  at 
first,  you  poor  dear;  you've  got  so  awfully 
thin.  Then  I  recognized  you;  but  it 
wouldn't  do  to  let  on,  for  these  people  are 
so  wicked  that  they'd  kill  you  if  they  knew 
you  had  come  to  find  me.  That's  why  you 
are  here,  isn't  it,  Terry?  You  are  going 
to  take  me  back  to  papa.  Oh,  if  you 
only  knew  how  I've  suffered  from  that 
awful  old  woman!  And  poor  papa  and 
Bridget:  I  know  they  must  be  suffering, 
too,  for  the  loss  of  their  Molly.  How  I 
pity  them!" 

Terry  returned  Molly's  caresses,  and 
was  licking  her  tear-stained  face  when  he 
suddenly  felt  a  load  fall  on  his  back  and 
sharp  claws  pierce  his  skin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Common  Proverbs  and  their  Origin. 

"Sleeps  like  a  top." — This  is  often  said 
of  one  completely  under  the  influence  of 
Morpheus;  and  the  simile  is  supposed  to 
be  taken  from  the  momentary  pause  of  a 
peg-top,  or  humming-top,  when  its  rotary 
motion  is  at  its  height.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  word  top  is  Italian.  Topo, 
in  that  language,  signifies  a  mouse;  it  is 
the  generic  name,  and  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  common  mouse,  field  mouse, 
and  dormouse,  from  which  is  derived  the 
Italian  proverb,  Ei  dorme  come  un  topo, — 
"He  sleeps  like  a  top." 

"  Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul."— This  proverb 
had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
of  England,  when  the  lands  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Westminster,  were  in  possession  of  the 
great  men  of  the  court,  who  allowed  some- 
thing out  of  them  towards  the  repair  of 
St.  Paul's  Church. 

"Piping  Hot." — This  expression  is  from 
the  old  custom  of  a  baker's  blowing  his 
pipe,  or  horn,  in  villages  to  let  the  people 
know  that  his  bread  was  just  out  of  the 
oven,  and  consequently  "hot"  and  light. 

"Skinflint." — (A  cant  term  for  an  avari- 
cious man.)  The  popularity  of  many  prov- 
erbs like  this  is  among  the  most  striking 
singularities  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Abdalmaleck,  one  of  the  khaliffs  of 
the  race  of  Omiades,  was  surnamed,  by 
way  of  sarcasm,  Raschel  Heigiarah,  that 
is  the  skinner  of  a  flint;  and  to  this  day 
an  avaricious  man  is  called  a  skinflint. 


Boo! 


When  one  of  our  young  readers 
frightens  his  playmate  by  appearing  sud- 
denly around  a  corner  and  saying  "Boo!" 
he  is  using  a  very  ancient  word.  There 
was  once  a  general  of  the  Goths  named 
Boh,  who  was  so  fierce  in  appearance  that 
for  many  centuries  mothers  hushed  their 
children  by  telling  them  to  be  quiet,  or 
Boh  would  come  and  get  them.  This  was 
finally  corrupted  into  Boo,  the  familiar 
"scare- word"  of  to-day. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— In  his  new  book,  "The  President  of  the 
United  States,"  President  Wilson  shows  that, 
though  our  chief  executive  "is  at  liberty,  both 
in  law  and  conscience,  to  be  as  big  a  man  as 
he  can,  .  .  .  he'  has  no  means  of  compelling 
Congress  except  through  public  opinion." 

—Parts  XIV.  and  XV.  of  "Roma,"  the  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Kuhn,  O.  S.  B.. 
D.  D.,  so  often  commended  by  us,  contain  the 
usual  amount  of  interesting  text  and  of  attrac- 
tive illustrations.  By  some  accident,  these 
parts  reached  our  table  afttr  succeeding  ones 
had  been  noticed. 

— -A  list  of  new  books  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin 
includes  a  volume  of  poems  by  Joseph  M. 
Plunkett,  who  was  shot  at  Kilmainham  on  May 
4.  A  few  of  the  pieces  have  been  published  before. 
The  author  himself  arranged  the  first  part  of  the 
collection,  the  remainder  having  been  gathered 
together  by  his  sister,  Geraldine  Plunkett,  who 
has  contributed  a  preface. 

—The  publisher's  announcement  of  "  Death 
and  Life :  Some  Letters  from  the  Correspondence 
of  a  Parish  Priest,"  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  author  is  really  a  priest  or  only  a 
parson.  The  book  is  made  up  of  letters  addressed 
to  him  and  his  replies,  all  dealing  with  matters 
of  faith  and  practice  always  present  to  men's 
minds,  but  made  specially  urgent  in  this  time 
of  war.  They  discuss  such  subjects  as  the 
state  of  the  departed  and  its  relation  to  this 
present  life,  death,  sin,  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  and  spiritualism. 

—  It  is .  not  often  that  readers  of  sectarian 
ournals  are  regaled  with  a  humorous  story. 
The  contents  of  such  of  them  as  come  to  our 
table  are  uniformly  lugubrious.  However,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate contains  an  amusing  anecdote  related  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  a  Methodist  divine,  who  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  union  of  the  Methodist 
body,  which  has  been  divided  into  North  and 
South  ever  since  the  Civil  War.  The  story  is 
apropos  of  the  great  change  of  circumstances 
that  has  been  goinj;  all  t IK-SI-  yi-ars.  During  the 
War  a  young  fellow  who  had  never  seen  the 
ocean  before  was  taken  from  the  lulls  of  North 
Carolina  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  sent 
on  duty  to  the  coast  of  Virginia.  His  officer 
took  this  raw  recruit  down  and  put  him  on 
sentinel  duty  on  the  beach,  and  said  to  him: 
"Now,  you  stand  here  and  challenge  everybody 
that  comes;  and  under  no  circumstances  leave 
your  post."  Late  in  the  night  the  officer  came 


back  to  see  how  the  recruit  was  getting  on,  but 
could  not  find  him.  After  he  had  called  several 
times,  an  answer  came  from  away  out  in  the 
water.  The  officer  said:  "You  dunce,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  out  there?  I  told  you  to 
stand  where  I  put  you."  The  soldier  replied: 
"Captain,  I  ain't  moved,  but  this  creek's  riz!" 

— "An  Alphabet  of  Irish  Saints,"  printed  and 
published  in  Ireland,  and  for  sale  in  this  country 
by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  is  made  up  of  short 
poems  in  English  and  Gaelic,  with  outline 
woodcuts,  which  children  are  to  color.  Lady 
Butler  and  others  will  award  prizes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  best  work  done.  Interesting 
historical  notes  are  supplied  by  a  Trappist 
Father  of  St.  Joseph's  Abbey,  Roscrea. 

— The  latest  addition  to  Dent's  "Collection 
Gallia"  is  the  Oraisons  Fenebres  de  J.  B. 
Bossuet,  with  a  preface  by  Rene  Doumic, 
who  says  that  the  peculiar  achievement  of  the 
great  orator  was  that  of  introducing  the  classical 
principle  and  practice  of  truth  into  a  kind  of 
composition  which  had  been  before  him  excep- 
tionally open  to  the  danger  of  unreality  and 
insincerity.  This  is  overpraise;  however,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  wondrous  power  or  fail  to 
admire  the  exquisite  art  of  Bossuet. 

-"  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  and 
the  Serbian  Claims,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  D. 
Krmpotich,  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages, 
'containing  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  various 
peoples  in  the  Balkans,  with  an  impressive  plea 
for  the  revival  or  re-establishment  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Croatia.  The  sketch  is  historical 
and  geographical,  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  that 
"statistics  and  ethnography  are  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  Croatia  and  its  people  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina."  Published  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

— The  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is  already 
fairly  well  known;  or  at  least,  if  it  is  not,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  lack  of  information,  as  there 
are  two  splendid  biographies  of  the  saint  in 
Ivnglish.  Similarly,  the  period  in  •  which  she 
lived  is  one  thoroughly  gone  over  by  the  his- 
torian's harrow.  Consequently,  a  new  Life 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  manner  of  presenting 
matter  already  within  our  knowledge.  "St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,"  by  C.  M.  Antony;  edited 
by  Fr.  Bedc  Jarrett,  O.  P.,  with  a  preface  by 
Fr.  Thomas  M.  Schwertner,  O.  P.,  meets  that 
test  with  complete  success.  A  full-size  octavo, 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  from  large,  clear  type, 
illustrated  by  familiar  paintings  of  the  masters 
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and  from  out-of-the-way  ancient  woodcuts, 
it  has  on  the  material  side  that  hall-mark  of 
excellence  which  is  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Burns  &  Dates.  It  has  also  a  very  reasonable 
selling  price. 

The  author  presents  her  work  under  the  aspect 
of  the  Saint's  service  to  the  Church  in  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  "The  Remote  Preparation," 
"The  Immediate  Preparation,"  "The  Mission 
of  Peace  to  Tuscany,"  "The  Mission  of  Peace 
to  Christendom,"  "The  Rending  of  the  Seamless 
Qarment,"  "The  Hidden  Things  of  God,"  and 
"The  Vision  of  Peace."  Attempting  only  a 
"vivid  sketch  on  broad  outlines,"  the  biogra- 
pher amply  demonstrates  h'er  contention  that 
this  is  a  life  important  historically,  and  teeming 
with  interest  from  the  personal  standpoint. 
And  one  agrees  fully  that  "no  saint  ever  raised 
to  the  altars  has  ever  combine  ,  as  did  Catherine 
of  Siena,  the  perfection  of  the  contemplative 
and  the  fulness  of  the  active  life, — the  essence 
of .  the  spirit  of  that  Order  to  which  she  had 
belonged  from  her  childhood,  and  in  which 
she  proved  herself,  every  moment  of  her  life,  a 
true  daughter  of  St.  Dominic."  In  general,  the 
charm  and  the  interest  of  this  volume  are  such 
that  there  is  little  doubt  in  our  mind  that  it  will 
become  the  favorite  biography  of  St.  Catherine 
in  English. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the*  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  'delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"St.  Catherine  of  Siena."   C.  M.  Antony.  $1.80. 
"An  Alphabet  of  Irish  Saints."    45  cts. 
"O'Loghlin  of  Clare."   Rosa  Mulholland.  $1.30. 
"The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo."     R.  B. 

Cunninghame— Graham.     $2. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.   Keane,  O.   P.    $1.80. 
"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."    2  vols. 

$3,    net. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35- 
"God's    Golden   Gifts."     Flora    Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent   McNabb,   O.    P.     $i. 


"  A  More  Excellent  Way."   Felicia  Curtis.  $  1.60. 

"Short  Sermons  on  Gospel  Texts."  Rev.  M. 
Bossacrt.  $i. 

"Dogmatic  Text  Books."  Pohle-Preuss.  Vol. 
IX.  $1.75. 

"The  Chief  Catholic  Devotions."  Rev.  Louis 
Boucard.  75  cts. 

"Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood." 55  cts. 

"A  Retreat  for  Women  in  Business."  Rev. 
J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.  75  cts. 

"A  Retrospect."    $i. 

"When    Pan    Pipes."     Mary   Taylor   Thornton. 

$1.35- 

"Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
"A  Good  Third."    Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 

$1.10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,  V.  $1.50,  net. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 
"Halt!    Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
"Yonder?"  Rev.T.  Gavan  Duffy,  P.  F.  M.  $1.40. 
"Esays  on   Catholic   Life:"     Thomas   O'Hagan, 

M.  A.    75  cts. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Paul."     F.  A.  Forbes.    35  cts. 
"New   Wars   for   Old."     John    Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50. 
"Thy   Mystery   of  the   Holy   Trinity  in   Oldest 

Judaism."     Frank  McGloin,   LL.   D.    $i. 
"Paul     Mary     Pakenham,     Passionist."       Rev. 

Joseph  Smith,  C.  P.    50  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Spalding,  Peoria; 
Rev.  Nicholas  Quinn,  of  the  diocese  of  Syra- 
cuse; Rev.  Andrew  Engelhardt,  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  and  Rev.  Dominic  Egan,  arch- 
diocese of  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Christina,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Ursula;  and  Mother  Pauline  Pardow,  R.  S.  H. 

Mr.  Charles  Ffrcnch,  Mrs.  Wilson  Chaplin, 
Mr.  Thomas  McDermott,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nei- 
haus,  Mr.  Thomas  Crehan,  Miss  Mary  Smith, 
Mr.  Joseph  Kemper,  Mr.  James  Moynihan, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mourn,  Mrs.  Anne  Rouf,  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Alexander. 

Eternal  rest  "give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  Ihee." 

For  the  Foreign  Missions:  A.  I.  McL.,  $i.  For 
the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned  children 
in  China:  N.  L.,  $2;  A.  I.  McL.,  $1;  B.  J.  M., 

$20. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.     6T.  LUKE.  I.,  48. 


VOL.  IV.     (New  Series.) 


NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA.  SEPTEMBER  9, 


NO.  II 


(Published  every  Saturday.    Copyright.  1916:' Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson.  C.  S.  C.) 


A  Prayer  for  One  in  Battle. 


BY    MARV    JENNER    GAWADE. 


(T\  GOD  of  Battles!    shall  I  never  catch 

(This  side  the  Bridge)  his  finger  on  the  latch? 
And  will  his  footsteps  never  reach   my  door, 
Nor  halt  upon  my  threshold  evermore? 

And  Blessed!  must  I  wait  for  Paradise 
To  see  anew  the  love-light  of  his  eyes? 
And  will  he  know  me?  Hast  Thou  some  great 

scheme 
For  perfecting  this  shadow  of  a  dream? 

True  Light!   he  is  so  strong  and  full  of  fire, 
His  being  throbs  with   passionate  desire 
For  fuller  life.     His  yearning  arms  reach  out, 
Striving  to  clasp  a  greater  fame   about. 

Most   Pitiful!     Most   High!  if  he  should   fall. 
Still  hear  the  anguish  of  my  woman's  call; 
Cast  but  one  little  smile  along  his  way, 
So  shall  he  know  Thee  in  the  shadows  gray. 

Forgive  me  all  my  weeping   mother-pride, 
That  none  but  Thou  canst  comfort  him  beside. 
With  brooding  heart   I   yield  his  life  to  Thee,  - 
Content  that  Thou  wilt  some  day  answer  me. 


TAKE  courage,  you  who  are  fearful, 
the  powerful  Virgin,  who  is  the  Mother 
of  your  Judge  and  your  God,  is  also  the 
advocate  of  mankind;  the  skilful  advo- 
cate, who  knows  all  the  means  of 
appeasing  the  divine  anger;  the  universal 
advocate  by  whom  no  suppliant  is  sent 
away  without  having  received  some  con- 
solation or  assistance. 

•St.  77;cwu.s   nf   1  'Him. 


The  Holy  Name  of  Mary. 


BV    THE    REV.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 


HAT'S  in  a  name?"  the  poet 
asks;  and  he  tells  us,  "The 
rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet."  It  may  be 
true  of  inanimate  things  that  the  names  of 
them  do  not  matter,  are  of  no  particular 
consequence  to  us.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
names  of  persons.  A  person's  name  is  so 
bound  up  with  that  person  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  and  love  the  owner  of 
the  name,,  that  the  mere  thought  or 
pronouncing  of  the  name  recalls  most 
vividly  the  person,  and  rouses  in  the 
heart  thoughts  and  sentiments  corre- 
sponding to  the  love,  the  respect,  or  the 
admiration  we  have  for  that  person;  to 
the  hopes,  perhaps,  we  place  in,  or  the 
gratitude  we  feel  towards,  the  one  whose 
name  means  much,  indeed,  to  us. 

There  is  many  an  humble  name  to-day, 
which  brings  grief  to  the  hearts  and  bitter 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  scarcely  dare 
pronounce  it,  —  names  which  have  about 
them  now  a  halo  of  glory;  the  names,  I 
mean,  of  those  who  have  gone  nobly  to 
death  in  the  great  World  War  in'  defence 
of  their  country  and  kindred.  Say  not  that 
their  names  have  no  meaning  for  those 
they  have  left  behind.  It  is  not  so:  they 
have  a  very  real  meaning.  Those  names 
represent  and  recall  not  only  family 
affection — the  love  of  widowed  wife  for 
her  husband,  of  children  for  their  father, 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  hut  they  recall 
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also,  and  embody  as  a  sacred  memory, 
the  heroism  of  those  who  have  sacrificed 
all  for  their  native  land. 

So  there  is  much  in  a  name, — very  much. 
A  name,  thought  of  in  the  mind,  is  as  a  kind 
of  spiritual  indwelling  within  our  souls  of 
the  one  to  whom  it  belongs ;  a  potent  spell, 
by  which  the  personality  of  the  loved  one 
is  made  inwardly  present,  in  a  sense,  to  the 
one  who  loves.  Spoken,  a  loved  name  is 
as  music  to  the  ear ;  so  that  a  lover  will, 
when  absent,  speak  aloud  for  comfort  the 
name  of  the  beloved  one. 

This  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  religion, — 
true  in  a  higher  and  nobler  way.  It  is 
true  in  the  religious  sphere,  because  of 
the  Incarnation.  God  Himself  has  taken 
human  form  and  nature,  and  so  God  has  a 
human  name, — the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  at 
which  every  knee  shall  bow;  the  only 
name  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be 
saved.  Who  can  think  of  or  pronounce 
with  true  faith  the  holy  name  of  Jesus 
and  not  recall  the  sacred  figure  of  the 
vSaviour  of  mankind,  the  fairest  of  the 
children  of  men?  Who  can  mention  that 
sacred  name  without  recalling  at  the  same 
time  the  love  of  God;  without  recalling,  too, 
all  that  Jesus  Qhrist  is,  all  that  He  has 
done, — His  love,  His  goodness,  His  kind- 
ness, His  mercy,  His  sacrifice,  His  eternal 
power  and  glory,  His  strength  and  will  to 
save,  the  secure  hope  mankind  have  in 
Him, — a  hope  that,  as  we  know,  never 
shall  be  confounded? 

And  there  is  another  name,  inseparable 
from  the  name  of  Jesus, — another  holy 
name,  of  which  all  that  has  been  said  is, 
in  its  own  place  and  measure,  true.  It  is 
the  name  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God, — 
of  her  who  co-operated  in  our  Redemption, 
and  co-operates  still  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
His  gracious  work  by  her  exercise  of  her 
appointed  office  as  Mother  and  Advocate 
of  men.  The  name  of  Mary  is  so  dear  and 
so  exalted  that  there  can  be  one  name 
only  more  loved  and  more  glorious, — the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  is 
God  her  Son. 

"And  the  Virgin's  name  was  Mary,"- 


Mary,  Mother  of  God ;  Mother  and  Maid 
at  once;  Daughter  elect  of  the  Father, 
Mother  of  the  Son,  Spouse  and  Bride  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  Mary,  Mother  of  the 
redeemed,  our  Mother,  who  has  for  us  a 
mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  care; 
who  ever  intercedes  for  us;  uses,  and 
always  will  use,  the  powerful  advocacy 
of  her  prayers  to  obtain  from  Jesus  Christ 
the  graces  that  will  sanctify  and  save  us. 
How  beautifully  St.  Bernard  discourses 
on  that  sweet  name! — 

"And  the  name  of  the  Virgin  was  Mary. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  this  name, 
which  is  said  to  mean  'Star  of  the  Sea. '  It 
is  a  most  fitting  name  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  for  well  is  she  likened  to  a  star. 
As  a  star  without  loss  to  itself  sends  forth 
its  rays,  so  the  Holy  Virgin  brought  forth 
her  Son  without  loss  to  her  virginity.  She 
is  that  resplendent  Star  that  rose  out  of 
Jacob,  whose  ray  lights  up  the  whole 
universe,  whose  splendor  shines  in  heaven, 
penetrates  to  the  realms  beneath,  and 
lights  up  all  the  earth.  She,  I  say,  is 
that  glorious  and  wonderful  Star  lifted 
up  above  the  sea  of  this  world,  brilliant 
with  merits,  enlightening  all  mankind 
with  high  example. 

"Oh,  if  any  of  you  find  that  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  life  you  seem  rather  to  be 
tossed  on  the  waves  than  to  walk  on  firm 
ground,  do  not  turn  away  your  eyes  from 
the  light  of  this  Star,  if  you  would  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  storm!  Should  the 
winds  of  temptation  rise,  should  you  be 
cast  upon  the  rocks  of  tribulation,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  that  Star, — call  upon  Mary ! 
If  you  are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  pride 
or  ambition  or  detraction  or  envy,  look  to 
that  Star, — pray  to  Mary!  If  anger  or 
avarice  or  the  passions  of  the  flesh  beat 
upon  the  ship  of  your  soul,  look  to 
Mary!  If,  horror-struck  at  the  heinousness 
of  your  sins,  confounded  at  the  vile  record 
of  your  conscience,  terrified  with  the  dread 
of  judgment,  you  begin  to  sink  into 
depths  of  sadness,  think  on  Mary!  In 
dangers,  in  sorrows,  in  perplexity,  think  on 
Mary!  Let  her  not  be  absent  from  your 
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mind  or  from  your  lips;  and,  that  you 
m.-iy  have  the  suffrage  of  her  prayers, 
neglect  not  the  example  of  her  life. 

"  Following  her,  you  will  not  go  out  of 
the  way;  invoking  her,  you  will  never 
'It  -pair;  thinking  upon  her,  you  will  not 
err.  She  holding  you,  you  will  not  fall; 
under  her  protection  you  need  not  fear; 
with  her  to  lead  you  on,  you  will  not 
become  weary;  with  her  favor  you  will 
arrive  at  the  goal.  And  thus  in  yourself 
you  will  experience  how  justly  it  was  said, 
'The  name  of  the  Virgin  ^  was  Mary/- 
Maria, Star  of  the  Sea." 

According  to  another  great  saint  and 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  the  name  of  Christ's 
Mother  can  not  be  pronounced  without 
bringing  some  good  to  the  soul.  It  en- 
lightens the  mind,  uplifts  the  heart, 
inspires  the  love  of  virtue,  and  encourages 
all  Christians  to  bear  their  cross.  But  it 
is  especially  at  the  hour  of  death  that  the 
name  of  Mary  brings  blessings.  Then 
does  it  revive  hope  and  afford  consolation. 
In  that  dread  hour  we  shall  be  in  need 
of  special  graces,  and  they  will  be  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  those  who,  following 
the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  have  not  failed 
to  copy  the  example  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
while  invoking  the  aid  of  her  intercession. 
She  kept  Christ's  words,  "pondering  them 
in  her  heart";  and  her  admonition  to  the 
waiters  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  is 
for  her  clients  to  the  end  of  time:  "What- 
soever He  shall  say  to  you,  do  ye." 


In  Better  Hands. 


BV    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


THE  serene  soul  is  strong.  Every 
moment  of  worry  weakens  the  soul 
for  its  combat.  Worry  is  an  infirmity: 
there  is  no  virtue  in  it.  Worry  is 
spiritual  nearsightedness  —  a  fumbling 
way  of  looking  at  little  things  and  of 
magnifying  their  value.  True  spiritual 
vision  sweeps  the  universe  and  sees 
things  in  their  right  proportion.  The 
finest  landscape  of  Corot,  viewed  asquint 
or  out  of  focus,  would  appear  distorted 
and  untrue.  Let  us  hang  life  on  the 
line,  as  painters  say,  and  look  at  it 
honestly. — Anon. 


VII. 

UT  with  however  light  a  heart 
Princess  Hella  set  out  on  her 
excursion,  she  was  soon  obliged 
to  slacken  her  pace.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Professor  was  right  in  his 
warnings.  The  path  up  the  steep  ascent 
was  slippery,  and  had  been  washed  away 
in  different  places  by  the  heavy  rain. 
Worn  out  by  climbing  under  the  hot  sun, 
Hella  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
much  later  than  the  guide  had  calculated. 
But  finally  the  last  ascent  had  been  made, 
and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alpine  world 
lay  spread  out  before  her.  Seeming  almost 
within  grasp  rose  the  Cristallo  and  the 
Sorapik,  the  Riesenferner  and  the  Tauren. 
Its  gigantic  head  wrapped  in  clouds,  the 
Grossglockner  saluted  her;  whilst  beneath, 
Lake  Missurina  smiled  up  at  her,  and 
Schluderbach  and  Hohlenstcin  basked  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  Princess,  however,  was  too  tired  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  prospect.  With  a  heavy 
sigh  she  threw  herself  on  one  of  the  rocks 
that  were  strewn  about  the  place  in  gro- 
tesque shapes.  The  guide  offered  her  some 
of  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought; 
but  she  rejected  the  food,  and  it  was 
only  after  much  persuasion  that  she 
consented  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
sup  of  wine. 

"Women  are  only  women!"  muttered 
the  big  Tyrolese,  helping  himself  with  a 
relish  to  some  fat  bacon.  "I  thought  the 
little  one  would  simply  fly  up  here,  and 
now  she  droops. — 

"I  think,  Miss,  we  had  better  be  going," 
he  advised,  after  a  while.  "Something  is 
brewing  there,  over  the  Tifana;  and  I  do 
not  like  those  little  greyish-yellow  clouds 
that  are  crossing  the  sky." 

"Must  we  return  the  way  we  came?" 
asked  Hella.  "Is  there  no  quicker  way  to 
Schluderbach?" 
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"It  might  go,  but  it  won't  go,"  said  the 
guide,  passing  his  fingers  through  his  matted 
black  hair.  "If  your  Ladyship  were  not 
so  tired  and — the  ascent  was  made  bad 
enough  by  the  weather — it  might  perhaps 
be  done.  But  you  must  not  hurry,  Miss: 
you  must  take  your  time." 

Slowly,  without  answering  a  word, 
Hella  followed  the  guide  along  the  steep 
path  on  the  west  side,  between  loose  stones. 
Grasping  her  alpenstock  firmly,  and 
rejecting  the  help  of  the  guide  even  in  the 
difficult  places,  the  Princess  had  gone  per- 
haps one-third  of  the  journey  when  a  stern 
voice  thundered  out:  "Halt!"  The  form 
of  the  Professor  could  be  seen  amongst  the 
pines  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  In  a 
few  moments  he  was  at 'her  side. 

"Ambrose,  how  could  you  venture  to 
bring  the  lady  by  this  path?"  asked  the 
young  man  excitedly.  "She  can  not  pass 
the  cliffs.  And  behind  us!  You  see  what 
is  coming." 

"We  must  only  go  forward,  sir;  it  is 
too  late  to  turn  back.  The  storm  will  be 
on  us  before  we  could  get  to  the  top.  Now 
is  the  time  to  keep  our  five  senses  about 
us.  The  other  way  is  also  very  bad." 

"I  told  you  this  before,  but  you  would 
not  listen  to  me." 

Herr  Stetten  cast  a  searching  look 
upward,  as  if  to  measure  the  distance ;  then 
he  examined  the  heavens,  which  were  now 
almost  covered  with  a  layer  of  mist;  and 
finally  he  looked  at  the  young  girl,  who 
had  sunk  down  languidly  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree. 

Alas!  what  had  become  of  the  buoyant 
spirits  with  which  she  had  set  out  in  the 
morning?  Where  was  that  elasticity  ready 
for  anything?  Tired  of  foot,  pale  and 
dejected,  like  a  bird  whose  wing  the  storm 
had  broken,  Princess  Hella  sat  beside  the 
path.  The  Professor  bent  down  to  her. 

"  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  moving, 
Miss  Stein;  the  storm  may  overtake  us.  I 
offer  my  arm." 

"Thank  you,  I  can  walk  alone." 

The  young  man's  eyes  flashed  at  the 
uncivil  tone  of  the  answer.  He  bowed  in 


silence  and  turned.  Hella  followed  him 
closely;  the  guide  brought  up  the  rear. 
They  had  gone  on  thus  for  about  a  thou- 
sand paces  when  Stetten  paused  suddenly 
at  the  bend  of  the  path.  The  Princess 
would  actually  have  passed  him  without 
looking  before  her. 

"Foolish  child!"  he  said  roughly,  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  wrist  and  holding  her  back. 
"You  must  be  forced  for  your  own  safety. 
Not  another  step!" 

Hella  looked  down  into  the  yawning 
deep  before  her,  and  all  color  left  her  face. 
The  heavy  rain  had  washed  away  the  path 
which  formerly  led  over  the  loose  rubbish 
carried  down  from  the  mountain,  and  only 
a  narrow  strip  remained.  None  but  a 
steady  and  practiced  climber  could  cross 
this  narrow  bridge  without  becoming  dizzy. 
The  young  girl  recoiled. 

"  Do  not  look  before  you:  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  this  wall  of  rock  to  your  left.  I  will 
hold  you  firmly  and  conduct  you  across." 

The  Princess  obeyed  •  mechanically. 
Seconds  stretched  out  into  minutes,  min- 
utes into  hours;  it  seemed  to  Hella  an 
eternity  as  she  thus '  moved  on  step  by 
step,  guided  by  Stetten's  firm  hand. 

"At  last!"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  in 
a  hard  voice,  letting  her  hand  go.  "Thank 
God,  we  are  on  firm  ground  once  more. 
The  way  down  is  tolerably  good." 

Hella  looked  back  with  a  shudder  at  the 
dangerous  gulf,  and  then  raised  her  moist 
eyes  to  her  guide.  The  saucy  face  had  lost 
all  its  pertness,  the  delicate  lips  trembled. 

"How  shall  I  thank  you,  Herr  Profes- 
sor?" she  began,  hesitatingly. 

"Do  not  thank  me  at  all,  Miss  Stein. 
What  I  did  for  you  I  would  have  done  for 
the  poorest  beggar.  You  only  made  it  hard 
for  me  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  you 
wilfully  put  your  life  in  danger.  I  do  not 
understand  how  Miss  Felden  can  allow  you 
to  act  in  such  a  way." 

Princess  Hella  turned  aside  tq  hide 
the  tears  which  she  could  not  restrain. 
His  delicate  ear  must,  however,  have 
caught  the  suppressed  sob;  for  he  at  once 
bent  down  to  her  and  said: 
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"  Forgive  my  inconsiderate  words,  Miss 
Stein.  You  can  not  understand  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  sees  one  whom  he —  '  the 
young  man  hesitated  and  stammered,  and 
a  warm  ray  of  feeling  beamed  in  his  eye — 
"whom  he  knows  to  be  in  danger  of 
life.  The  urgency  of  old  Sepp  was  not 
needed  to  send  me  up  the  hill." 

"Sepp  asked  you  to  come,  then?" 
inquired  Hella,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"Yes,  vSepp.  The  old  fellow  was  quite 
beside  himself  when  you  stayed  out  so 
much  longer  than  you  ought;  and,  more- 
over, a  couple  of  Englishmen  who  tried 
to  climb  on  this  side  returned  to  Schluder- 
bach  without  having  succeeded!  Will  you 
not  take  my  arm  now,  Miss  Stein?  We 
shall  get  down  all  the  sooner." 

Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  met  the  party 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  spite  of  her 
own  fears  of  the  threatening  weather,  her 
anxiety  for  her  beloved  Princess  drove  her 
out.  Had  not  Stetten  in  his  modest  reserve 
left  the  two  ladies  to  themselves  and  waited 
for  the  guide,  the  words  that  escaped  from 
the  excited  court  lady  must  have  revealed 
to  him  their  mystery.  Hella  leaned 
fatigued  on  the  arm  of  her  companion, 
and  could  only  smile  feebly  at  the  out- 
pourings of  the  Fraulein's  feelings 

"Hasten  your  steps,  ladies,"  called  out 
the  Professor.  "The  storm  will  be  on  us 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

And,  in  fact,  they  had  barely  reached  the 
protecting  shelter  of  the  inn  when  flashes 
of  lightning  rent  the  clouds;  the  thunder 
crashed,  resounding  in  mighty  echoes  from 
the  mountains;  and  the  rain  came  pouring 
down  in  torrents. 

The  broad  face  of  old  Sepp  spread  into 
a  joyful  grin  when  he  saw  "his  Fraulein" 
ascending  ,  the  steps  in  safety.  Princess 
Hella  nodded  a  friendly  recognition  to 
her  attached  friend,  but  was  too  tired  to 
speak  to  him.  During  the  storm  she  lay 
motionless  on  her  bed,  with  closed  eyes. 
It  was  with  some  trouble  that,  after  a 
while,  the  anxious  duenna  persuaded  her 
lo  take  sonic  r<  t'reslinients. 

When  the  young  mountain  climber  was 


awakened  late  next  morning  by  a  rustling 
in  her  room,  she  saw  the  faithful  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld  with  a  magnificent  nosegay 
in  her  hand. 

"Herr  Professor  Stetten  inquires  for  the 
health    of   your    Highness,"    smiled     the- 
old    lady,   with   a   profound   bow.     "The 
gentleman  has   already   been  up    on   the 
Diirrenstein." 

"How  late  is  it  then,  dear  Schonfeld?" 
asked  the  Princess,  taking  the  nosegay  and 
hiding  her  blushing  face  in  its  fresh  and 
dewy  blossoms. 

"Almost  half -past  ten.  My  dear  Prin- 
cess has  had  a  wondrous  sleep." 

"Yes,  truly,"  murmured  Hella.  "But  I 
was  so  tired,  more  tired  than  ever  before  in 
my  life."  And  she  lay  back  again  on  her 
rough  pillow.  "And  this  Professor  has 
already  been  on  the  Diirrenstein?" 

"What  would  you  have,  your  Highness? 
Roturiers!"     exclaimed    the    court    lady, 
contemptuously.     "He  has  been  used  to 
that  since  his  childhood." 
VIII. 

"Most  Gracious  Princess,  it  is  just  four- 
teen days  since  we  left  Munich,  and  have 
been  going  about  the  world  like  wander- 
ing adventurers,"  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld 
ventured  to  remark  one  very  sultry  day,  as 
the  two  ladies  were  going  along  the  road 
toward  Ospitale. 

"Already  fourteen  days!"  said  Princess 
Hella,  looking  up  thoughtfully.  "Only 
fourteen  days!  I  often  think  that  it  was 
only  yesterday  when  we  saw  honest  Weller 
steaming  off;  and  tken  again  it  seems  an 
age  since  I  last  played  Princess  Helena  von 
Hohenstein-Bedburg  in  the  great  comedy 
of  errors.  I  have  seen  and  learned  much 
in  these  fourteen  days."  Unusual  serious- 
ness was  imprinted  on  the  countenance  of 
the  now  cheerful  maiden,  and  a  soft  look 
was  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"I  may,  then,  telegraph  to  Salzburg," 
resumed  the  court  lady,  "and  order  Weller 
to  start  immediately  with  Backer,  and 
meet  us  to-morrow  at  Toblach?" 

"Who  says  that,  Schonfeld?  No,  I 
can  not  possibly  go  back  from  the  grand 
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solitude  and  simplicity  of  this  unprofaned 
nature  to  the  empty  formalities  of  the 
Aldringen  house.  Our  trip  to  Cortina 
yesterday,  and  the  scrap  of  Italian  life 
that  we  saw  there  in  the  market-place  after 
High  Mass,  have  given  me  the  greatest 
desire  to  go  by  way  of  Auronzo  and 
Belluno  to  Venice." 

"Dearest  Princess,  do  not  think  of 
such  a  thing,"  begged  the  disconcerted 
Schonfeld. 

"Why  not,  dear?  At  this  time  of  the  year 
we  need  not  fear  to  meet  acquaintances. 
The  aristocratic  world  are  now  all  at  home 
or  at  the  baths.  And  even  granting  that 
chance  should  play  us  a  trick,  to  what 
purpose  am  I  of  age  if  in  your  company 
I  may  not  come  and  go  as  I  please?" 

"It  is  not  long  since  your  Highness 
would  not  listen  to  my  warning;  and  the 
consequences  of  that  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion in  the  mountains  prove  well  that  I 
was  right." 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  Schonfeld;  that 
was  quite  a  different  matter.  In  that  case 
it  was  not  so  much  my  intention  to  go 
against  your  advice  as  to  show  the  Profes- 
sor that  I  could  carry  out  a  resolution  once 
taken,  cost  what  it  would.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  that  learned  gentleman  would 
insist  so  positively  in  his  demands,  and 
knit  his  brow  so  darkly  at  an  inconsiderate 
word  of  mine,  if  he  knew  that  I  am  a 
Hohenstein-Bedburg? " 

"As  I  once  before  took  the  liberty  of 
remarking  to  your  Highness,"  answered 
Fraulein  von  SchonfeLd,  "the  poor  man,  I 
think,  would  actually  shrivel  up  and  die  of 
veneration." 

"  And  perhaps  not.  A  genuine  man  does 
not  bow  down  so  readily  before  an  empty 
title;  the  consciousness  of  his  own  worth 
gives  him  preponderance.  But,  Schonfeld, 
I  am  very  thirsty.  Do  you  not  think 
we  might  get  a  glass  of  milk  in  the 
farmhouse  yonder?" 

The  Princess  pointed  to  a  low,  shingle- 
roofed  little  house,  which  stood  in  a  green 
meadow  close  to  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain. 


"Surely,  your  Highness.  We  can  at 
least  try." 

The  ladies  turned  off  the  road  and  took 
the  narrow  footpath  which  followed  the. 
Rufreddo  brook  to  the  little  farm.  As 
they  approached  the  fence  a  joyful  Swiss 
song  made  them  turn  their  heads,  when 
they  saw  the  Professor  himself,  heavily 
laden,  coming  out  of  a  defile  of  the 
Croda  Rossa. 

"I  could  hardly  trust  my  eyes,  ladies," 
he  cried  out,  waving  his  hat.  "How  did 
you  happen  to  find  this  remote  valley?" 

"The  heat  made  me  thirsty,"  answered 
Hella  quickly,  as  she  noticed  that^the 
Fraulein  was  about  to  give  her  the  title  of 
Princess.  ' '  We  wished  to  try  whether  we 
could  not  get  a  glass  of  milk  here  in  the 
farmhouse." 

"Of  course  you  can.  I  have  often  been 
in  here  with  the  brave  peasants,  the  last 
representatives  of  German  nationality. 
Beyond  the  Rufreddo  all  is  Italian.'" 

Thus  speaking,  the  amiable  Professor 
reached  their  side.  With  a  polite  bow  he 
opened  the  gate  for  them,  and  invited  the 
ladies  to  enter.  Three' sorry  little  beds  of 
vegetables,  a  few  feathered  pinks,  and  a 
couple  of  hollyhocks, — that  was  all.  Prin- 
cess Hella  smiled  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  park  at  Westberg,  with  its  beautiful 
parterres,  its  sparkling  fountains  and  its 
pleasant  and  refreshing  shades  among  the 
ancient  trees. 

A  white-haired  old  grandmother  cow- 
ered on  a  bench  at  the  west  side  of  the 
house,  sunning  herself.  At  her  feet  lay  an 
old  spitz,  which  raised  his  ears  with  a 
sleepy  wink.  There  were  no  other  signs 
of  life;  no  noise,  no  human  voice.  The 
old  woman  heard  the  approaching  steps, 
turned  her  head,  and  asked: 

"Is  it  you,  Nannerl?" 

"It  is  I,  mother,"  answered  Stetten, 
going  up  to  her  quickly.  "The  stone- 
breaker  from  the  hills." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  old  woman, 
nodding.  "But  whom  have  you  with  you 
there?"  She  fixed  her  weak  eyes  on  the 
Princess.  "Your  wife?" 
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"No,  mother." 

"  Your  sweetheart?" 

"  No,  no.  A  young  lady  and  her  friend, — 
two  ladies  who  have  come  from  far,  far 
away  to  see  your  beautiful  mountains." 

"What!  a  young  lady  travelling  alone 
in  strange  countries?"  The  old  woman 
shook  her  head.  "That  is  not  well;  oh, 
that  is  not  well,  sir!  You  see,  my  Nannerl 
was  also  young  and  pretty,  just  like  the 
girl  there" — she  nodded  repeatedly  at  the 
Princess, — "and  I  loved  her  better  than 
all  else*  in  the  world.  But  the  valley  was 
top  narrow  for  Nannerl,  the  house  too 
small;  and  she  must  go  off  to  strange 
lands,  and  she  has  never  returned.  Do  you 
hear  it,  sir?  Never!" 

With  a  despairing  sigh,  the  poor  woman 
hid  her  face  in  her  apron. 

Stetten,  who  had  made  a  significant 
motion  to  his  forehead,  asked,  in  order  to 
change  the  current  of  her  thoughts:  "Is 
not  your  daughter-in-law  at  home,  mother, 
or  your  granddaughter?  The  ladies  want 
to  get  a  glass  of  milk." 

But  the  old  woman  did  not  hear  him; 
she  kept  repeating,  mechanically,  "Never! 
Never!" 

Hella  stooped  down  compassionately 
toward  the  sobbing  woman,  and  whis- 
pered: "Have  patience,  good  woman.  She 
may  come  home  to-morrow." 

The  poor  old  creature  let  her  apron  drop, 
and  looked  searchingly  at  the  comforter. 
"  Do  you  think  so,- — -do  you  really  think 
so?"  But  she  immediately  shook  her  head 
and  murmured:  "Ah!  no:  she  will  not 
come.  I  have  sat  here  so  many  days;  the 
sun  has  risen  and  set,  but  my  Nannerl  has 
never  come." 

The  Princess,  who  knew  not  what  to  do 
or  say,  looked  entreatingly  at  the  Profes- 
sor. He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  poor 
old  creature's  shoulder,  and  spoke  to  her 
in  a  more  gentle  voice  than  the  two  ladies 
had  ever  heard  him  use  before. 

"Mother,  do  you  not  remember  what 
I;riar  Daniel  told  you  when  he  came  to 
see  you  lately?  God  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
who  will  one  day  gather  all  His  sheep  who 


have  been  scattered  and  have  strayed 
through  the  world,  and  will  let  you  see 
your  Nannerl  in  heaven." 

"Say  it  again,  sir,"  begged  the  old 
woman;  "then  I  will  understand  it  better." 

Stetten  patiently  repeated  his  words. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  nodded,  "it  was  so — 
so  he  said.  And  I  was  content  for  three 
days.  But  then  it  came  again:  first  here"- 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart;  "then 
here" — touching  her  head;  "and  the  old 
worm  was  back  again,  and  I  can  only  keep 
saying,  'My  Nannerl!  my  Nannerl!" 

"Mother,  you  were  going  to  see  whether 
you  could  not  get  the  ladies  a  glass  of 
milk,"  said  Stetten,  when  the  old  woman 
seemed  about  to  sink  back  into  her  former 
state  of  despair. 

She  arose  obediently  frorh  her  seat  and 
hobbled  off  to  the  house. 

"Poor  woman!"  said  Hella,  looking 
after  her  compassionately. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  poor  woman,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "For  more  than  thirty  years 
she  has  been  as  you  have  seen  her,  as  the 
old  friar  informed  me.  The  thought  of 
her  lost  child,  from  whom  never  a  word  of 
news  was  received  in  this  solitary  valley, 
gnawed  at  her  brains  until  the  feeble 
thread  of  reason  gave  out.  But,  ladies, 
will  you  not  be  seated?" 

The  two  ladies  sat  down  on  the  rough 
bench,  both  deeply  moved  by  the  thought 
that  even  here,  in  the  holy  peace  of  soli- 
tude, the  affecting  tragedy  of  a  broken 
heart  was  to  be  witnessed. 

After  a  while  the  old  mother  brought 
tin-  milk  in  clean  glasses,  and  apologized 
that  her  granddaughter  was  not  at  home; 
she  understood  things  better  than  a  sickly 
old  woman,  but  children  and  children's 
children  were  at  the  meadow  on 'the  Torca 
making  hay. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  MORE  glorious  victory  can  not  be 
gained  over  another  man  than  this,  that 
when  the  injury  began  on  his  part  the 
kindness  should  begin  on  ours. 

— Tillotson. 
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BY    LUCY    GERTRUDE    CLARKIN. 


^PPRESSED  and  saddened  by  the  care 

That  shadowed  me  from  day  to  day,' 
Rebellious  that  I  had  to  bear 

Such  weight  of  pain  along  life's  way, 

I  looked  not  left,   I  looked  not  right, 
Nor  up — perchance  the  skies  were  blue; 

If  meadows  bloomed  for  my  delight, 
I  passed  them  by  and  never  knew, — 

Till  from  a  bypath  near   I  heard 
A  voice  that  sang  to  hide  a  moan. 

I  found — deep  shame  within   me  stirred — 
A  sorrow  greater  than   my  own. 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
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BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Friday,  Sept.  18. 

A  GROUP  of  refugees  have  arrived  from 
Belgium  and  the  North  of  France. 
The  Communal  Commission  has  had  a 
meeting  in  order  to  partition  them  among 
our  people.  They  were  at  once  placed  with 
the  families  who  had  already  bespoken 
them.  They  number  fifty-four, —  thirty 
Belgians  and  twenty-four  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Quenftn.  The  group  consists 
of  old  men,  young  men  under  nineteen, 
women  who  have  lost  their  relatives,  and 
five  or  six  families.  We  did  not  separate 
the  families.  The  Commission  decided 
that  the  Mayor  and  I  should  visit  them 
once  every  fortnight,  in  order  to  see  that 
they  want  for  nothing. 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  decision.  We  have  treated  them  a 
little  like  mendicants,  to  whom  we  have 
offered  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  a  morsel 
of  bread.  Poor  souls!  They  almost  seem 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  misfortune.  They 
assume  the  humble  attitude  of  paupers 
who  have  no  right  to  what  they  receive, 
appearing  to  ask  pardon  for  having  suffered 


for  their  country.  I  intend  to  visit  them 
often  on  my  own  account. 

After  dinner  to-day  I  began  my  rounds. 
In  order  not  to  seem  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  call  upon  them,  I  went  first  to  Philo- 
mene  Lartique,  under  color  of  inquiring 
for  my  poor  old  dying  friend.  She  is 
hardly  conscious,  but  still  lives.  In  the 
courtyard  I  found  a  young  woman,  Martha 
Dieuzele,  thirty-eight  years  of  age;  and 
her  son  Louis,  fifteen.  They  were  chatting 
with  old  Jacquon — -or,  rather,  respectfully 
but  timidly  answering  his  questions.  I 
sat  down,  and  endeavored  to  put  the  poor 
refugees  at  their  ease. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  "you  and  your  son 
are  now  my  parishioners.  You  have 
suffered  for  us,  and  we  owe  you  the  deepest 
gratitude." 

At  these  words  Martha  Dieuzele  grew 
very  pale.  A  great  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek  and  fell  upon  her  hand.  I  under- 
stood it.  Since  she  had  fled  from  the 
invaders  she  had  not  heard  such  words; 
she  had  been  treated  like  a  beggar,  and 
loaded  with  a  pity  whjch  weighed  heavily 
on  her  soul.  She  seemed  happy  in  the 
thought  that  I  respected  her  misfortune, 
and  immediately  began  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  by  relating  her  sad  story.  She 
was  poorly  clad,  in  garments  which  had 
been  given  her  at  haphazard;  but  in  her 
looks  and  bearing  one  could  see  that  she 
had  been  of  good  condition.  Her  son 
Louis,  a  big,  blond  fellow,  had  intelligent 
eyes,  sweet  and  resolute. 

"I  lived  near  St.  Quentin,  in  the  village 

of  X •,"  she  informed  me.  "My  place 

was  called  Les  Vicllcs  Tuiles.  We  had  a 
fine  large  property,  on  which  we  cultivated 
principally  beets.  My  father,  husband, 
and  brother-in-law,  superintended  it, 
employing  a  dozen  workmen.  I  took  care 
of  the  house  and  brought  up  my  children, — 
Louis,  who  is  here  with  me;  Genevieve, 
who  has  been  sheltered  by  an  aunt,  near 
Beauvais;  and  Marie,  who  has  disappeared. 
Alas!  I  know  nothing  of  her  whereabouts. 
She  may  be  dead,  and  I  almost  hope  she  is. 
When  war  was  declared,  my  husband,  my 
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brother-in-law,  and  the  workmen  went 
away  with  the  others.  I  remained  alone 
at  home  with  my  father  and  the  children. 
They  told  us  that  the  Germans  would 
attack  France  through  Belgium;  but,  as 
the  French  regiments  were  constantly 
moving  towards  the  front,  we  had  little 
fear.  Then  one  day  we  saw  them,  covered 
with  dust  and  powder  stains,  repassing 
along  the  road  in  front  of  our  door. 
They  were  retreating  toward  Paris. 

"That  night  many  carriages  passed  by. 
We  began  to  be  very  fearful  because  of 
the  haste  with  which  they  travelled,  but 
people  told  us  nothing.  Finally  an  officer 
came  in;  he  advised  us  to  leave  the  house, 
and  the  .  neighborhood.  But  yon  will 
understand  how  hard  it  was  to  forsake  all 
we  had  in  the  world.  Our  neighbors 
remained,  and  so  did  we.  This  was  on 
Friday  night.  On  Saturday  morning  at 
dawn  we  heard  a  dreadful  tumult,  and 
found  it  was  the  German  cannon.  The 
shells  fell  upon  the  church,  and  it  burst 
into  flames.  Our  soldiers  had  taken  such 
a  position  that  we  were  between  the  two 
contending  forces.  All  that  day  bullets 
and  shrapnel  whizzed  over  our  heads. 
We  were  in  the  cellar,  praying.  From  time 
to  time  my  father  would  venture  up  to. 
the  garden,  to  see  if  he  could  not  arrange 
in  some  way  for  flight.  Terror  now  filled 
our  souls,  and  we  would  then  have  been 
glad  to  go  anywhere. 

"At  nightfall  a  neighbor  came  running 
along  the  road  and  shouted:  'Save  your- 
selves! They  are  here!'  But  how  could 
we  save  ourselves  in  the  darkness,  bullets 
falling  on  every  side?  However,  I  hastily 
packed  a.  few  tellings,  when  suddenly  we 
heard  heavy  steps  outside;  they  paused 
in  front  of  pur  door.  My  father  opened  it, 
and  twenty  soldiers  e.-itered.  Their  com- 
mander was  a  very  tall  man,  stout  and 
red-faced,  with  a  long  yellow  beard.  He 
spoke  French  well,  and  said  to  me:  'You 
must  give  us  something  to  eat  imme- 
diately!' For  an  instant  I  felt  afraid; 
but  as  soon  as  I  heard  him  speak  in  my 
own  tongue,  my  fears  were  banished.  With 


my  daughters,  I  brought  out  the  best  of 
our  remaining  provisions,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  ate  and  drank.  They  laughed 
and  shouted,  while  Genevieve  and  Marie 
were  sobbing. 

"Suddenly  a  soldier  caught  sight  of 
my  husband's  picture,  in  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  which  hung  above 
the  mantelpiece.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
took  down  the  portrait,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
threw  it  upon  the  floor  and  trampled 
upon  it.  Then  my  father  rose  and  quietly 
began  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  his  son's 
portrait,  while  the  German  soldier  amused 
himself  by  hiding  them  with  •  his  feet. 
My  father  persisted  in  his  quest.  The 
soldier  stepped  on  his  fingers.  My  father, 
who  was  very  strong,  sprang  up,  seizing 
the  man  by  the  knees  and  throwing  him 
backward  a  short  distance.  The  captain 
said  to  me:  'Here  you,  get  out  of  this, 
with  your  children!  Your  house  is  going 
to  be  burned,  and  this  man  will  be  shot: 
he  has  attacked  a  German  soldier.'  But 
I  would  not  leave  my  father,  who  was 
very  pale.  I  endeavored  to  approach 
nearer  to  him,  when  he  said:  Try  to 
get  away.  You  must  save  the  children. 
You  can  do  nothing  here  now.' 

"We  went  into  the  garden,  but  I  could 
not  go  farther.  I  hid  with  the  children 
behind  a  tree,  to  see  what  would  happen. 
At  last  they  came,  carrying  a  chair,  which 
they  placed  on  the  ground.  They  made  my 
father  sit  down  in  front  of  the  house.  It 
began  to  burn.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
did  not  lose  my  senses.  I  looked  at'  my 
father:  he  was  gazing  at  the  fire  and 
weeping.  All  at  once  my  daughter  Marie, 
who  was  very  strong  and  courageous 
for  her  seventeen  years,  darted  from  my 
side,  ran  to  her  grandfather  aiid  threw 
herself  between  him  and  the  German 
captain.  I  sprang  towards  her;  but  my 
father  saw  me,  and  said  in  a  commanding 
voice:  'In  the  name  of  God  and  your 
husband,  fly  this  moment  aod^aAfe^ihe 
others ! ' 

"I  did  not  want  to  obey  KM;   rij&rertrVe^ 
less,  I  did  obey, — I  know  nat  Vhy^r  hoi 
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Genevieve  and  Louis  wept,  and  did  not 
want  to  depart  without  their  sister  and 
grandfather.  But  grandfather  had  said 
the  word,  and  we  went.  Ah,  I  would 
rather  have  died!  But  it  was  right,  don't 
you  think,  to  save  my  husband's  children? 
We  stumbled  across  the  fields,  the  light 
of  the  burning  house  showing  us  the  way. 
We  crossed  the  brook,  and  as  we  began 
to  ascend  the  hill  we  turned  around.  The 
house  was  all  in  flames.  One  could  see 
the  shadows  of  men  running  about.  Then 
with  a  loud  noise  the  roof  fell  in,  and 
a  great  shower  of  sparks  ascended  to 
heaven.  Five  minutes  later  we  heard  a 
noise  as  of  twenty  guns  being  discharged 
at  once.  My  poor  father !  My  poor  Marie ! 
Genevieve  fell  almost  fainting.  I  could 
walk  no  longer,  and  we  passed  the  night 
in  the  little  wood. 

"We  were  on  foot  again  before  dawn. 
Louis  wished  to  return  to  the  house. 
But,  as  they  were  shooting  not  far  away, 
we  decided  not  to  do  this.  Walking  night 
and  day,  sometimes  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
we  reached  Beauvais,  where  one  of  my 
aunts  lived.  But  on  the  day  after  our 
arrival  they  advised  us  to  leave  the  place. 
They  said  the  women  could  remain,  but 
that  if  the  men  were  to  do  so  the  Germans 
would  take  them  prisoners. 

"I  left  Genevieve  with  her  aunt  at 
Beauvais,  and  started  with  Louis.  But 
there  were  neither  trains  nor  carriages. 
We  were  part  of  a  crowd  that  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going,  and  we  walked 
two  days  towards  the  east  instead  of  in 
the  direction  of  Paris.  The  fighting  began 
again  all  around  us.  During  the  day  we 
hid  in  the  woods,  and  at  night  we  walked — 
we  knew  not  whither;  we  sought  only  to 
fly  from  the  noise  of  the  cannon.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  long  it  all  lasted.  We  subsisted 
on  what  they  gave  us  in  the  houses.  Then, 
on  the  1 2th  of  the  month,  we  reached 
Wassy.  There  we  were  put  on  a  train, 
which  took  us  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Rochelle,  and  from  Rochelle.  here. 

"I  have  endured  so  much  that  I  can 
neither  suffer  nor  weep  any  longer.  It 


seems  that  the  world  is  changed,  and  that 
nothing  will  ever  again  be  as  it  used  to  be. 
My  father  is  dead;  my  husband  is  prob- 
ably wounded;  I  hope  that  Marie  is  dead. 
I  have  had  no  news  of  Genevieve;  Louis 
is  the  only  one  left  to  me,  and  he  also  has 
suffered  a  great  deal.  Ah,  we  shall  never 
return  to  Vielles  Tuiles!  It  was  too  good; 
we  were  too  happy;  it  could  not  last." 

Martha  Dieuzele's  story  was  finished. 
She  let  her  hands  fall  on  her  knees,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  vacancy.  Her  son 
leaned  his  hand  on  her  shoulder;  they 
were  one  in  their  grief.  This  sorrowful 
pair  are  an  illustration  of  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  this  impious  war.  Jacquon, 
with  whom  I  had  found  them  chatting, 
understood  it  all,  and  whispered:  "What 
misfortunes!" 

"Madame,"  I  said  to  the  poor  refugee, 
•"God  has  taken  those  who  are  dead,  and 
He  will  protect  those  who  are  living. 
Your  house  is  burned  and  your  family 
dispersed,  but  here  you  will  find  another 
home  and  another  family.  Is  it  not  so, 
Philomene?" 

Philomene  de  Lartique  had  just  joined 
us,  in  her  clattering  sabots,  the  sleeves  of 
her  house  jacket  rolled  up  above  the 
elbows.  She  had  not  heard  the  sad  recital. 
But  she  has  a  simple,  honest  heart.  She 
replied: 

"Yes,  yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  our 
refugees  will  work, — they  will  earn  their 
living.  We  have  employment  for  all,  and 
they  will  be  no  charge  upon  us.  We  shall 
no  longer  need  servants." 

The  sorrowful  Belgian  woman  had  ex- 
pected something  else.  I  saw  her  eyelids 
quiver.  But  she  had  suffered  so  much 
that  she  was  glad  to  take  things  as  they 
came.  She  smiled  and  said,  "Thank  you!" 
very  sweetly.  Poor,  poor  woman! 

Sunday,  Sept.  20. 

At  High  Mass  I  observed  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  my  parishioners. 
Between  the  services,  they  enlightened 
me,  in  their  usual  reticent  manner,  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  anxiety.  Since  the  24th 
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of  August,  since  the  battle  of  Charleroi, 
or  since  the  ist  of  September,  there  has 
been  no  news  of  Pierril  of  the  mill,  of 
Ren^  de  Lartique,  of  the  son  of  Rosie'res, 
of  the  fourth  son  of  Delmouly,  or  of  the 
son  of  the  barber.  Perhaps  they  are  dead, 
like  young  Lavit  or  Guy  de  Lustrac.  It 
may  be  that  the  Mayor  knows  the  truth, 
but  does  not  wish  to  reveal  it,  because  of 
the  terrible  effect  it  would  have.  And  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  irritation  of  my 
people.  "We  are  not  children:  we  know 
very  well  that  many  are  killed  in  the  war. 
They  are  mistaken  in  concealing  the  news 
from  us.  If  our  children  are  living,  they 
should  allow  them  to  write  to  us;  and  if 
they  are  dead,  we  should  be  told." 

I  calmed  their  excitement.  We  decided 
to  write  to  the  recruiting  office,  and  I 
wrote  all  the  letters.  "Monsieur  le  Cure"," 
said  the  barber,  "add  a  word  from  your- 
self and  they  will  reply  at  once."  I  ask 
pardon  for  the  officer  in  command.  My 
people  take  him  for  a  Clerical. 

I  felt  that  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  anxiety  of  my  parishioners,  but  I  was 
unable  to  locate  the  cause.  The  last  of  my 
visitors  was  departing  when  Rosalie  placed 
the  soup  on  the  table.  It  was  she  who 
opened  my  eyes.  Instead  of  returning  to 
the  kitchen,  as  was  her  custom  when  I 
had  been  served,  she  stood  about,  with  the 
cover  of  the  tureen  in  her  hand,  evidently 
charged  with  an  important  secret  and 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

"Well,    Rosalie?" 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  it  is  too  bad." 

"What  is  too  bad?" 

"They  did  not  tell  you?  Ah,  Monsieur 
le  Cure1,  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so!  But 
with  me  they  were  not  so  timid:  they 
told  me." 

"But  what  do  you  mean?  Come,  let 
me  know  at  once." 

"They  have  seen  it — the  comet!  It 
is  a  bad  sign.  It  appears  that  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  evening,  in  the  early  morning, 
and  all  through  the  night.  It  moves 
about  near  the  'Chariot  of  Souls'  and  has 
an  immense  fiery  tail." 


"Well,  Rosalie,  what  can  the  comet  do 
to  us?" 

"O  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  know  better 
than  to  speak  so!  Kvcryone  knows  a 
comet  is  a  bad  sign.  In  '70  there  was 
one, — I  saw  it,  I  remember  it:  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  all  our  misfortunes.  When- 
ever the  good  God  is  displeased  with  us 
Me  makes  it  known  by  certain  signs,  so 
that  we  may  understand  His  displeasure 
and  do  penance.  Tin's  is  why  the  whole 
parish  is  so  upset,  and  anxious  to  know 
what  misfortune  the  comet  portends." 

"  My  poor  Rosalie,  comets  are  no 
unusual  visitations.  If  they  always  fore- 
told misfortune  and  calamity,  the  world 
would  have  been  destroyed  long  ago." 

"  Yes,  they  are  always  coming  and  going, 
that  is  true.  But  do  they  not  also  bring 
misfortune?  Besides,  everyone  knows  that 
the  world  ivill  be  destroyed  some  day. 
And  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  because  your 
indifference  forces  me  to  do  it,  that  I 
believe  this  comet  announces  the  end  of 
the  world." 

"  Have  you  said  this  to  the  parishioners?" 

"No,  because  first  I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  would  think.  But  they  were 
anxious  to  know  my  opinion,  believing  it 
would  be  whatever  you  thought." 

"Rosalie,  I  forbid,  you  to  speak  of  the 
comet,  even  to  me.  Go  now  and  fetch 
the  potatoes.." 

Rosalie  has  been  in  bad  humor  all  the 
evening.  The  comet  is  turning  her  head. 
I  got  up  in  the  night  to  have  a  glance  at 
it;  and  when  I  had  seen  it  I  tried  to 
reassure  the  people  who  were  looking  up 
in  fear  and  trembling.  At  the  same  time 
I  had  a  vague  feeling  of  terror,  Erunt 
signa  in  calo — "There  shall  be  signs  in 
the  heavens."  To  be  sure  there  tire  always 
comets,  but  why  should  this  one  be 
visible  at  this  particular  time?  Why  the 
coincidence  of  the  terrible  Gospel  and  the 
first  day  of  mobilization.  I  admire  the 
savants  who  have  catalogued  and  explained 
nature's  phenomena,  and  delivered  man- 
kind from  the  yoke  of  superstition;  but 
arc  we  certain  that  science  has  illumined 
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every  truth?  The  schoolmaster  despises 
Delmouly  because  Delmouly  believes  the 
moon  influences  the  planting  in  his  garden. 
Delmouly,  who  has  planted  twenty  times 
under  this  influence,  despises  the  school- 
master because  he  ignores  it.  Which  of 
the  two  is  right?  And  now  can  there 
possibly  exist  a  link  between  the  comet  of 
1914  and  the  war  of  1914?  Decidedly 
not.  I  am  absurd,  and  shall  speculate 
no  more  upon  the  matter. 

Monday,  Sept.  21. 

I  have  been  down  to  see  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac's  hospital.  It  is  perfectly  organ- 
ized. The  rooms  are  cheerful,  the  beds 
covered  with  white  spreads,  and  the 
cupboards  filled  with  linen.  They  are 
ready  for  the  wounded.  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac,  who  is  not  very  patient,  has  been 
fuming  and  fretting  for  the  last  three 
days.  He  went  to  M —  -  with  his  sister, 
presented  the  certificate  of  the  health 
inspector  to  the  department,  which  cer- 
tificate declared  that  the  arrangements 
were  perfect;  but,  after  requesting  that 
they  send  him  some  wounded  men,  was 
told  that  it  was  impossible,  since  no 
orders  had  yet  been  received. 

"Can  you  understand  it?"  he  asked  me. 
"The  barracks  have  not  enough  beds. 
They  have  fifteen  hundred  wounded,  some 
of  whom  are  sleeping  on  straw,  on  the 
ground.  They  have  neither  linen  nor 
nurses, — they  lack  everything.  I  have 
all  that  is  needed,  but  they  can  not  give 
me  one  of  those  unfortunates  because  they 
have  received  no  '  orders ' !  What  do  they 
mean  by  it?  It  is  far  more  easy  to  give  a 
sensible  order  than  to  fit  up  an  ambulance 
or  gain  a  battle." 

I  begged  the  Marquis  to  have  patience, 
and  added  a  few  words  which  calmed  him 
somewhat.  "You  see,  dear  friend,"  said  I, 
"the  administration  of  war  business  is  a 
horribly  complicated  affair.  In  order  to 
carry  it  out  satisfactorily,  the  officials 
must  be  blind  to  all  outside  influences. 
In  times  of  severe  crises,  good  results  are 
obtained  only  by  passive  obedience ;  things 


must  be  considered  as  a  whole  in  order 
to  produce  satisfactory  combinations."  To 
which  the  Marquis  agreed,  though  some- 
what reluctantly. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Guernier.  He  is  a  most  delightful  man. 
Though  unable  to  leave  his  sofa,  he  reflects, 
reads,  and  talks  a  great  deal;  he  has  a 
well-stored  mind  and  he  loves  to  talk. 
His  conversation  is  most  interesting, — 
the  talk  of  a  man  who  has  studied  and 
pondered  deeply,  with  naive  attention  to 
detail  and  differences  of  shading;  he 
endeavors  to  be  moderate,  measured,  and 
sensible,  which  he  always  is.  He  illus- 
trates his  conversation  with  anecdotes; 
for  he  has  read  much  and  remembers 
everything.  No  matter  how  long  one 
sits  beside  his  sofa  listening  to  him,  one 
never  tires.  And,  as  I  said  before,  he  is 
very  moderate,  having  but  two  bristling 
aversions — viz.,  a  hatred  of  the  Bona- 
partes  and  a  horror  of  modernism.  It  is 
wise  not  to  introduce  those  subjects 
when  near  him :  •  he  grows  excited,  and 
makes  pitiful  but  ineffectual  efforts  to 
.rise  from  his  sofa;  his  long,  pale  face 
grows  crimson,  his  white  beard  quivers, 
and  his  small,  deep-set  eyes,  behind  their 
heavy  lashes,  send  forth  steely  sparks  of 
anger.  Their  mention  irritates  him  even 
when  one  is  of  his  own  way  of  thinking; 
he  always  suspects  that  it  may  "be  so  only 
from  good  nature,  or  a  wish  to  placate 
him. 

Dr.  Guernier  will  take  splendid  care  of 
the  wounded  when  they  arrive;  and,  pro- 
vided they  are  neither  Bonapartists  nor 
modernists,  he  will  try  to  cure  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MEDIEVAL  moralist  says  that  "swans 
are  looked  upon  as  symbols  of  hypocrites 
because  they  have  fine  wings  and  yet  can 
scarce  raise  themselves  from  the  earth,  so 
that  they  are  of  no  use  to  them;  besides, 
the  feathers  of  a  swan  are  white  to  perfec- 
tion, but  the  flesh  is  very  black,  as  are 
the  hypocrites — outwardly  virtuous,  but 
inwardly  wicked." 
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Rosie  Mulhearn:  Conqueror.* 


BY    SEUMAS    MACMAN0S. 


MULHEARN  had  turned 
sixty-five  when  she  came  into  the 
Montana  mining  tpwn  where  her 
son  John  had,  after  thirty  years'  industry 
and  several  years'  luck,  grown  fairly 
wealthy,  and  married  a  fairly  wealthy 
man's  daughter,  and  been  raising  in  com- 
fort a  small  family.  For  the  first  time  since 
that  forlorn  day  long  ago  on  which  he  first 
left  Ireland,  John,  after  one  of  his  most 
recent  strokes  of  luck,  had  gone  home  on  a 
visit  in  the  summer  of  '98.  As  his  mother 
had  always  been  his  heart's  love,  and  since 
his  father  was  dead,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  now  comfortably  married  off 
at  home,  he  over-persuaded  his  mother  to 
sell  her  piece  of  land  (which  she  did  to 
her  good  neighbor,  Conal  MacCabe,  for  a 
little  over  a  hundred  pounds),  and  sail  with 
him,  henceforth  to  be  near  him,  to  satisfy 
the  home  hunger  and  the  mother  hunger 
which  were  always  pulling  at  his  heart- 
strings in  that  foreign  land.  And  he,  in 
turn,  was  to  make  her  happy  and  comfort- 
able in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and 
luxuries  his  fortune  should  provide  for  her. 

Though  Rosie  Mulhearn  loved  her 
favorite  son  John,  her  heart  was  anguished 
at  parting  with  her  family  and  the  kindly 
neighbors  and  the  brown  hills  and  green 
glens  of  Donegal.  "Ach!"  she  said,  "me 
body  may  be  in  America,  but  me  heart '11 
always  be  in  Dhrimhome."  It  was  only 
her  intense  motherly  fondness  for  John 
that  could  overcome  the  anguish  of  exile. 

Hers  was  a  lovely,  picturesque  figure  to 
be  let  down  on  the  streets  of  this  Montana 
mining  town.  White-haired,  white-capped, 
fair-skinned,  with  heavy  wrinkles,  carry- 
ing a  plaid  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  and 
always,  as  she  walked  out,  clasping  a  snow- 
white  linen  handkerchief  in  her  hands — 
two  yellow,  bony,  shrivelled  hands,  full  of 
pathos,  full  of  history,  -people  turned  to 

*   Copyright  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


look  after  the  quaint  old  lady  (Irish  boys 
with  the  moisture  of  memory  glistening  in 
their  eye) ;  and  the  nod  and  smile  which 
she  gave  to  all  brightened  the  day  for 
them, — brightened  the  day  for  everybody 
except  Mrs.  John,  who  sorely  resented 
having  a  picturesque  old  Irish  mother- 
in-law. 

Mrs.  John,  brought  up  without  a  mother, 
had  been  rather  a  giddy  girl,  butterfly  like, 
yet  good  as  gold  at  heart.  John  had  seen 
the  true  ore  through  its  valueless  covering, 
and  had  determinedly  courted  and  married 
Annie;  and  lovingly  and  patiently  had 
since  borne  with  all  her  whims  and  little 
weaknesses,  forgiving  them,  and  seeming 
to  love  her  all  the  more  because  of  them. 
He  even  forgave  her  whole  heartedly  now 
when,  for  the  bringing  of  his  mother,  she 
was  first  wroth  and  then  sarcastic,  and 
finally  witty  with  wit  that  hurt  his  tender 
heart.  Mrs.  John  feared  that  her  prospects 
in  society  —  and  she  loved  and  courted 
society — would  be  blighted  by  the  presence 
of  this  old  Irishwoman. 

One  evening  when  they  were  all  in  the 
parlor,  and  when  Mrs.  Booth-Kennedy, 
the  local  society  leader,  was  announced, 
Mrs.  John  bundled  the  flustered  and 
frighted  peor  Rosie  into  an  adjoining  bed- 
room, there  to  sit  in  the  dark,  with  patient 
hands  crossed,  till  Mrs.  Booth-Kennedy, 
her  bag  of  gossip  completely  empty,  took 
her  departure.  And  after  John's  wife  had 
smiled  Mrs.  Booth-Kennedy  out,  with 
profuse  smiles,  she  returned  to  the  parlor, 
and  burst  into  tears,  and  upbraided  her 
husband  for  having  brought  them  all  to 
disgrace,  and  almost  became  hysterical  on 
the  hands  of  the  distracted  and  humiliated 
poor  man.  And  Rosie  Mulhearn,  all  under- 
standing, bade  a  meek  and  sweet  good- 
night, and,  with  patient  hands  clasped, 
went  to  her  bedroom.  When,  after  some 
time,  his  wife  was  quieted,  John  kissed  her 
on  the  lips,  and  then  sought  his  mother's 
bedroom,  and  took  both  her  hands  in  liis 
and  held  them  a  long  time  in  silence, — a 
silence  that  from  both  their  hearts  cried 
aloud. 
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"Brave,  wee  woman!"  John  said  at 
going  away.  "  'Twill  soon  come  all  right." 

"Ay,  John  dear,  plaise  God  it  will!" 
said  the  wee  woman,  bravely. 

And  Rosie  Mulhearn,  for  her  son's  sake, 
heroically  went  on  enduring  life  in  this 
cold  and  arid  foreign  town.  The  early 
wayfarers  every  morning  met  her  in  the 
gray  dawn  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
first  Mass, — in  white  cap  and  plaid  shawl, 
and  hands  clasped  upon  her  linen  kerchief 
and  brown  rosary;  nodding  and  smiling, — 
a  smile  that  everyone  agreed  was  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  whole  world.  And 
sometimes  she  brought  back  between  her 
fingers  a  green  leaf  or  even  a  blade  of 
grass — things  rare  to  find  in  this  arid  coun- 
try,— and  laid  them  religiously  between 
the  leaves  of  John  Mitchell's  "History  of 
Ireland,"  and  looked  at  them  again  and 
again  at  intervals  during  the  day;  for 
they  brought  her  over  weary  leagues  of 
land  and  sea  to  a  little  island  where  green 
things  were  eternal,  and  where  birds  (she 
had  never  seen  one  here),  perched  upon 
the  green  branches,  made  music  all  the 
day  long. 

But,  och!  och!  there  is  a  heartache 
hidden  in  every  worldly  joy.  She  was 
more  surely  carried  home  to  Ireland  one 
day  when,  her  heart  being  particularly 
forlorn,  an  Italian  organ-grinder,  arriving 
in  front  of  the  house  and  striking  up  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  melted  her  into 
tears,  and  drew  from  her  small  hoard  of 
loose  cash,  nickel  after  nickel,  in  payment 
for  Irish  air  after  Irish  air,  till  in  front  of 
the  house  such  a  crowd  had  assembled — • 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  quaint  old  lady 
even  more  than  they  enjoyed  the  music — 
that  Mrs.  John,  returning  from  a  social 
call,  received  a  shock,  believing  that 
either  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  else  some 
person  murdered  within,  and  got  hyster- 
ical when  she  learned  the  true  cause. 

Though  no  one  ever  knew  Rosie's  mind 
on  the  matter,  John's  cup  seemed  full 
when  his  wife  not  only  began  openly  to 
poke  fun  at  the  sweet  and  patient  old  lady, 
but,  in  her  demoralization,  actually  en- 


couraged her  children  also  to  enjoy  them- 
selves at  their  old  grandmother's  expense. 
Yet  it  made  no  change  in  the  calmness  and 
patience  of  the  white-haired,  white-capped, 
sweet-smiling  Rosie,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
jests  of  her  grandchildren,  just  stroked 
their  heads  with  her  wrinkled  yellow  hand, 
kissed  them,  .and  earnestly  besought  for 
them  God's  blessing.  And,  thoughtless 
children  though  they  were,  they  sometimes 
ceased  their  jesting  and  wondered. 

At  length  there  came  a  crash  in  John's 
affairs, — just,  too,  when  his  wife,  by  Mrs. 
Booth-Kennedy's  help,  was  on  the  eve  of 
achieving  her  greatest  social  success;  Mrs. 
Booth-Kennedy  having  arranged  that  she 
should  be  only  second  to  herself  in  con- 
ducting a  great  bazaar  that,  managed  by 
women  of  the  first  social  standing,  should 
attract  attention  and  generate  envy  far 
and  near.  Much  against  his  wiser  judgment, 
his  wife  greedily  coveting  more  money  for 
the  purpose  of  social  advancement,  had 
made  him  invest  all  he  was  worth  in  a  new 
mine  which  had  sensational  development. 
The  mine  failed,  bringing  partial  ruin  to 
hundreds  who  had  gambled  on  it.  John 
Mulhearn  was  completely  ruined. 

"But,  Annie,"  he  said,  kissing  his 
broken-hearted  wife,  "I  have  your  love, 
and  you  have  mine;  and  we  have  our 
children;  and  I — -thank  God! — -have  health 
and  strength.  Happiness  isn't  dependent 
on  money." 

His  poor  wife,  reared  upon  false  theories, 
could  not  see  that,  though.  And  the  fact 
that  she,  against  John's  advice  and  entreat- 
ies, had  been  the  cause  of  this  awful  loss, 
weighed  her  heart  down.  She  fell  ill,  and 
a  serious  internal  complaint  developed, 
accompanied  by  wandering  of  the  mind. 
John,  who  had  now  accepted  a  twenty-five  - 
dollar-a-week  job,  procured  for  her  the 
best  medical  advice  that  his  limited  means 
could  afford.  No  nurse  Rosie  Mulhearn 
would  allow,  even  if  John  had  been  able  to 
fee  one  (which  he  was  not) ;  for  she  herself 
must  nurse  the  poor  woman.  And  this  she 
did  with  a  loving  and  tender  care  and  un- 
ceasing attention  that  smote  John's  heart. 
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John  thought  he  heard  his  doom  pro- 
nounced when  Dr.  Merritt  told  him  by  the 
bedside:  "The  only  chance  for  your  wife's 
life  is  that  you  bring  here  Dr.  MacMahon, 
of  Denver.  He  is  the  greatest  specialist  in 
the  West  on  this  particular  ailment.  Even 
he  may  not  save  her,  and  he'll  cost  you  five 
hundred  dollars."  John  bowed  his  head. 
If  five  hundred  dollars  were  to  purchase 
heaven  for  her  and  him,  he  could  not 
muster  the  sum. 

Rosie  Mulhearn  was  at  her  constant  post 
by  the  bedside  when  this  conversation 
took  place.  She  took  thevearliest  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  doctor  to  his  home ; 
and,  counting  down  to  him  in  gold  one 
hundred  English  sovereigns  from  a  pocket- 
book  which  she  took  from  her  breast  (her 
bank,  for  she  never  would  tempt  the  banks 
of  the  country  by  placing  in  their  charge 
so  great  a  sum),  she  said: 

"Doctor  darlin',  send  a  telegraph  to 
that  great  man  in  Denver  to  start  this 
ins'ant  and  travel  night  and  day,  an'  save 
Annie's  life  if  the  good  God  has  allowed 
it  to  be  saved." 

Dr.  Merritt,  amazed  at  first,  objected  to 
taking  the  money  and  the  commission  at 
all ;  and  then  would  take  it  only  on  condi- 
tion of  her  son's  approval, — a  condition  of 
which  Rosie  Mulhearn  would  not  hear.  • 

"The  money  is  me  own,  the  price  o'  me 
own  wee  farm  beyont  in  Dhrimhome.  An' 
I'm  free  to  do  as  I  plaise  with  it.  If  ye 
don't  take  it,  Doctor  darlin',  or  if  ye  try 
to  ax  John's  consent  (which  he'll  surely 
refuse),  then  may  God  forgive  you!  For 
the  death  of  that  poor  girl  who's  sufferin' 
what  few  mortals  have  ever  suffered,  will 
be  on  your  head — and  on  your  conscience 
to  your  dyin'  day.  Take  the  money, 
Doctor  darlin',  and  do  as  I  ax  ye,  an' 
may  the  good  God  bless  an'  prosper  ye 
all  yer  days!" 

Dr.  Merritt  took  the  money.  And  two 
days  afterward  (to  her  husband's  amaze- 
ment) the  great  Dr.  MacMahon,  of  Denver, 
was  himself  by  the  bedside  of  Annie  Mul- 
hearn. He  successfully  performed  a  most 
critical  operation;  and  a  week  later  John's 


wife  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and 
on  the  road  toward  improvement. 

Rosie  Mulhearn,  throughout  the  crisis, 
had  not  left  her  daughter-in-law's  bedside 
day  or  night.  What  little  sleep  was  hers, 
she  took  seated  in  the  chair,  —  always 
waking  up  on  the  slightest  move  of  the 
invalid,  wetting  her  lips  and  stroking  her 
brow,  and  smoothing  the  pillow  under  her 
head  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  rest  where 
little  rest  could  be  had.  And  when  the 
invalid  was  quiet  again,  Rosie  Mulhearn, 
instead  of  resuming  her  sleep,  began  once 
more  telling  the  beads  on  the  brown 
rosary  that  through  all  the  period  of  the 
illness  had  hardly  ever  left  her  hands, — 
telling  the  beads  and  murmuring  low — 
very,  very  low — her  heart-searching  peti- 
tions to  God  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  one. 
The  children  did  not  laugh  at  their  old 
grandmother  any  more.  They  crept  quietly 
to  her,  and  clung  around  her,  and  begged 
her  to  kiss  them. 

And  it  was  the  picture  of  the  white - 
capped  old  lady  in  rapt  devotion,  with 
lips  ceaselessly  moving,  and  fingers  gliding 
over  the  brown  beads,  which  first  dawned 
upon  John's  wife  in  her  dawning  conscious- 
ness. For  a  long  time  she  watched  it 
wonderingly,  puzzledly;  and  then  began 
to  creep  over  her  dream-like  memories  of  a 
wrinkled  face  bent  pityingly  above  her  at 
half-lucid  intervals  during  her  fever;  and 
of  those  yellow  hands  that,  for  all  they  were 
withered  and  bony,  were  ineffably  tender, 
tucking  her  and  ministering  to  her;  or 
laid  like  balm  upon  her  forehead,  drawing 
the  fever  from  her  brain;  and  of  those  soft 
eyes  so  full  of  unfathomable  sympathy 
and  expression,  lovingly  watching  her  as 
they  would  watch  a  heart's  treasure. 

For  long  and  long  Annie  stared  wide- 
eyed  at  the  rapt  Rosie,  whose  -thoughts 
were  all  going  up  with  her  Pater  and  Aves  to 
God.  And  when  suddenly  the  old  lady's 
mind  seemed  to  be  recalled  by  the  fact 
that  an  ominous  stillness  too  long  held  the 
invalid,  she  quietly  arose  from  her  chair 
and,  laying  a  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
sufferer,  bent  low  above  her  to  observe. 
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That  instant  Annie  Mulhearn,  with  a 
sharp  cry,  threw  out  her  arms,  clasped  the 
old  woman  around  the  neck,  drew  the 
wrinkled  face  down  to  hers  and  passion- 
ately kissed  it.  And  when  John,  drawn  in 
alarm  fronvhis  bed  in  the  next  room,  came 
running  in,  he  found  a  new  wife  weeping, 
and  a  renewed  mother  comforting  her. 
His  wife  threw  out  one  arm  and  with  it 
drew  John's  head  close  to  hers  and  to  their 
mother's,  and  in  weak  voice  whispered : 
"John,  she  isn't  our  mother,  but  one  of 
God's  angels!" 

John,  recovered  from  his  dumfounded- 
ness,  shed  some  tears  to  keep  his  wife  com- 
pany. He  said:  "The  great  Dr. MacMahon 
came  here  from  Denver,  Annie,  to  save 
you;  and  I  couldn't  have  brought  him. 
It  was  only  this  morning  Dr.  Merritt  let 
it  out  to  me  that  it  was  my  mother  here, 
who  insisted  on  his  coming,  and  paid  down 
for  it  the  price  of  her  farm." 

"Arrah,  whisht  now!"  said  the  old 
woman,  offendedly.  "Ye'll  anger  me  bad 
if  I  ever  more  hear  one  word  about  that 
which  was  nothin' !  What  good  was  the 
money  to  me?  Niver  mintion  it  more." 

The  young  woman  was  silently  reflec- 
tive for  a  long  while.  Then  she  said  with  a 
quietness  that  was  soul-deep:  "I,  for  my 
part,  will  never  try  to  say  a  word  about 
that.  I'll  never  speak  of  it — and  I'll 
never  forget  it." 

She  took  the  old  mother's  skinny  little 
hands  in  both  of  her  fair  ones,  carried 
them  to  her  lips,  implanted  on  them  a 
soft  kiss,  laid  them  gently  and  tenderly 
back  again  on  the  old  woman's  lap, 
dropped  her  own  hands  by  her  side,  and, 
with  the  joy-filled  John  and  his  mother 
silently  watching,  fell  into  the  sweet,  deep 
slumber  of  convalescence. 

After  all,  the  mine  which  had  seemed  to 
bring  ruin,  brought  riches  to  many.  It 
was  discovered  that  it  tapped  rich  beds  of 
prime  porcelain  clay;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  John  Mulhearn  was  again  comfort- 
ably circumstanced,  with  almost  as  much 
money  as  he  had  before,  better  prospects, 


and  a  thousand  times  more  happiness. 
Mrs.  Booth-Kennedy,  it  is  true,  had 
forgotten  that  she  knew  his  wife  after 
their  big  reverse  came  to  them;  had 
forgotten  her  when  naming  her  aids  for 
the  great  bazaar;  had  forgotten  her  during 
that  long  and  terrible  illness  through  which 
the  white-capped,  wrinkled,  funny,  old 
woman  from  Ireland  had  tenderly  nursed 
her.  But  Mrs.  John  managed  to  survive 
all  this,  even  to  realize  that  there  were 
greater  and  nobler  things  to  be  sought 
after  and  striven  for  than  social  pre- 
eminence,—  things,,  too,  that  brought 
more  lasting  happiness  and  heart-content. 

Rosic  Mulhearn,  when  she  saw  John 
and  his  family  re-established  once  more, 
found  her  heart  again  breaking  for  Ireland, 
and  had  to  hearken  to  her  heart's  call. 
Even  Annie's  fervid  entreaties  joined  to 
John's  pleadings  could  not  hold  her.  It 
was  the  springtime.  "The  wee  birds  are 
callin'  in  Esker  Glen,"  she  said.  "They 
waken  me  out  o'  me  dhreams  every  night. 
I  must  go.  When  I  sit  again  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  o'  Dhrimbar  an"  look  out  over 
Inver  Bay  filled  with  silver,  an '  the  sun 
goin'  down  the  sky,  the  King  of  Spain  with 
all  his  goold  couldn't  buy  from  me  one  day 
of  "me  life  after." 

With  heavy  hearts  they  wept  the  sore 
old  lady  off.  And  Annie  said  tearfully, 
turning  to  her  husband:  "John,  when  you 
can  settle  things  up  here,  we  must  go  over 
and  join  her  in  the  land  of  happiness." 
And  John  with  deep  feeling  responded: 
"Please  God!" 

"An"  may  the  good  Lord  hurry  the 
happy  day,  childer!"  said,  in  trembling 
voice,  the  little  old  woman  in  the  white 
cap  and  plaid  shawl,  and  with  linen  hand- 
kerchief in  clasped  hands,  as,  bowing  her 
head  to  hide  her  eyes,  she  departed, 
leaving  loving,  lonely,  aching  hearts 
behind  her. 


RICH  presents,  though  profusely  given, 
Are  not  so  dear  to  righteous  Heaven 
As  gifts  by  honest  gains  supplied, 
Though  small,  which  faith  hath  sanctified. 

— Mahabharato, 
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In  the  Garden  of  God. 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


JT  was  a  Sabbath  morning  in  summer, 
and  very  lovely.     The  sky   was  blue; 
wild  birds  flew  about  in  the  great  green 
chase,   and    dragon    flies  flitted   over    the 
pools.    From  the  tall   red   brick  house  on 
the  red   sandstone  cliff   came  little  Sister 
Marie   Providence  in  her  white  cornette 
with  her  charges:    a  bent  and  gray-haired 
woman,   some  younger  meti   and   women, 
and  some  children.     They  were  refugees, 
storm  birds  of  the  terrible  war,  whom  the 
Sister   was  taking   to   the   abbey   church. 
These  pieces  of  human  driftwood  looked  to 
her  as  children  to  a  mother;    and  she,  on 
her  part,  looked  after  them  with  the  sweet, 
maternal  care  so  often  shown  by  nuns  to 
the  aged,   the  sick,   and  the   forlorn.      It 
was:    "Mr.  Charles  my   friend,  give  your 
arm    to    Madame    Martial:    the    road    is 
rough.    Agnes  my  child,  walk  with  Petite 
Jeanne:  she  is  small    and  may   stumble." 
The  vSister  had  a  sweet,  serene  face  on 
which    was    plainly    writ    "Peace."     Hers 
had  been  a  tranquil  life  before  she  entered 
religion.    She  lived  near  an  antique  city,  in 
a  picturesque  country  house,  from  whose- 
diamond-paned   windows  you   could   hear 
the  bells  chime  in  the  distant  tower.   She 
was   the   pet  of  her  father,   the   learned 
Professor.    She  was  a  belle  and  an  heiress, 
was  destined  to  make  a  grand  matriage,  to 
be  a  grande  dame,  hold    a  post  at   Court 
even.  And  possibly  she  might  have  fulfilled 
all  these  dreams  had  it  not  been  for  a  vivid 
imagination     and     an     old    Irishwoman's 
blessing. 

When  she  paced  the  time-worn  streets 
of  her  native  town,  she  used  to  picture  it 
as  it  was  before  the  exodus  of  the  Pillage. 
The  friars  went  up  and  down  on  mis- 
sions of  mercy;  so  did  nuns.  Bells  called 
to  prayer  perpetually ;  children  strewed 
flowers  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
the  roadway ;  tapers  burned  before  shrines. 
The  town  was  rich  and  famous,  but  first 


of  all  it  was  Catholic;  its  Faith  was  its 
glory.  She  used  to  wish  that  she  had  lived 
in  those  days  and  not  in  these.  But. .now 
for  the  story  of  the  blessing. 

She  was  going  to  a  garden  party  in  a 
becoming  and  picturesque  dress,  when  an 
unknown  old  Irishwoman,  in  a  faded  green 
shawl,  went  by  her,  and  as  she  did  she 
muttered:  "Bless  the  darlint!  Sure  God 
Almighty's  garden  would  be  the  place  for 
the  likes  of  her."  The  girl  heard  the  words, 
and  the  guests  at  the  garden  party  found 
her  a  little  distrait.  The  waters  of  the 
soul  had  been  troubled. 

Shortly  afterward  their  rector,  Father 
Ephraim,  came  to  spend  the  evening  with 
the  Professor,  and  they  engaged  in  a 
friendly  argument  as  usual.  Daisy,  who 
was  doing  tambour  work  at  the  window, 
caught  snatches  of  it.  "With  all  respect, 
Father,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  hold  that 
Columbus  was  the  sole  discoverer  of 
America.  St.  Brendan  is  out  of  it."  The 
priest  replied  rather  eagerly:  "I  believe 
that  it  was  the  Ultima  Thule, — the  strange 
country  Brendan  found.  Come,  now,  my 
dear  Professor,  don't  try  to  take  the  honor 
from  one  who  was  in  the  garden  of  God." 
Again  she  heard  the  phrase  which  had  so 
struck  her,  and  she  began  to  wonder  if 
poor  old  Kittie  had  been  right.  Was  her, 
proper  place  in  a  religious  community? 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Love  Himself 
replied. 

Amongst  her  parents'  acquaintances  was 
a  woman  who  was  exceeding  rich,  whose 
life  was  singularly  free  from  cares  and 
crosses.  She  was  a  non-Catholic,  given  to 
close  reasoning,  and  was  versed  in  logic. 
Never  once  did  it  occur  to  her  to  give  unto 
Him  who  gave.  This  selfishness  and  care- 
lessness smote  Daisy.  Could  she  help  in 
God's  garden,- — do  a  little  work 'for  Him 
and  His  poor  in  some  plot  assigned  to 
her:"  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Professor's 
Daisy  became  Soeur  Marie  Providence,  a 
daughter  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  and 
this  is  how  she  came  to  be  taking  the 
refugees  to  High  Mass  at  the  abbey 
church. 
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I  dare  say  she  thought  of  many  things 
as  she  went  along.  Perhaps  she  pictured 
the  Professor  lecturing  in  St.  Francis'  Hall, 
or  her  gentle  mother  kissing  her  good- 
night; or  perhaps  she  saw  the  swallows 
and  martens  flying  round  St.  Michael's 
splendid  spire ;  or  she  saw  the  day  of  her 
profession;  heard  again  the  glorious,  the 
soul-inspiring  Ycni  Creator;  and  thus  sent 
praise  like  incense  up  to  the  throne  of  God 
as  she  treaded  the  Knglish  lane. 

On  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  venerable 
oak,  lay  a  rifled  bird's-nest ;  the  fledgelings 
had  been  stolen;  the  home  of  hay  and 
straw  had  been  torn.  When  Sceur  Marie 
Providence's  charges  reached  the  place,  a 
cry  of  "Oh,  my  home, — my  lost  home!" 
rang  through  the  air;  and  the  stricken, 
gray-haired  woman  bent  her  head  and 
sobbed  silently  and  bitterly.  The  Sister 
drew  nigh  to  her;  the  gray  sleeves  went 
around  her.  "My  poor  soul!"  said  the 
soft,  sweet  voice.  "All  over  Europe  there 
are  hundreds  of  wrecked  homes,  —  of 
Iranian  nests  made  like  unto  this  bird's. 
But  be  comforted.  God  who  guides  the 
birds  can  comfort, — can  one  day,  if  they 
are  faithful,  give  these  desolate  ones  the 
great  consolation  of  His  Presence." 

"But,  Sister,  my  home  was  so  pleasant 
and  happy!  It  had  a  garden  with  stocks 
and  roses  in  it;  and  Minnie,  the  white 
cat,  slept  on  the  hearth;  and  I  was 
peaceful  in  my  lost  home!" 

"  I,  too,  had  a  home  I  loved,  where  my 
little  brown  dog  Tarto  played  and  frisked 
on  the  hearth-rug.  But  I  felt  that  I  was 
needed  in  God's  garden,  and  left  it.  But 
your  joy  and  my  joy  will  be"  given  back, 
measured  unto  us  a  hundredfold.  Now 
let  us  go  on  to  Mass." 

Then  they  all  went  more  quickly  along 
the  road  till  they  saw  the  tower  of  the 
abbey;  and  they  passed  through  the 
grass,  all  white  with  clover,  into  the  beau- 
tiful temple,  where  the  painted  windows 
shed  a  tempered  light  on  the  worshippers. 
And  they  took  their  places  near  Our  Lady 
of  Succor  and  the  kind  St.  Joseph.  The 
little  Sister  knelt  next  the  forlorn  widow, 


and  she  prayed  for  all  her  charges.  Of  her 
and  such  as  her  the  lines  of  the  poet  are 
literally  true: 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed, — 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

Which  burns  within  the  breast. 

"  Nobis  donet  pacem."  She  saw  a  city 
eternal  in  the  'heavens,  the  home  of  all 
God's  people,  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
tongues.  And  when  "Make  them  to  be 
numbered  with  Thy  saints  in  eternal 
glory"  was  sung,  she  asked  the  Good 
Shepherd  to  gather  all  His  stricken  sheep 
into  His  fold.  And  the  sweet  petition 
after  Communion  came  from  her  heart: 
"O  Good  Shepherd,  take  me  on  Thy 
shoulder,  and  carry  me  safely  home!" 
The  Spirit  of  Pity  added:  "And  also 
those  who  kneel  near  me  at  Holy  Mass 
to-dav." 


The  Curse  that  Fell  on  Stavoren. 


A    DUTCH    LEGEND.* 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  in 
Holland  a  large  and  beautiful  city 
named  Stavoren.  It  was  situated  on  the 
seacoast;  and  its  inhabitants  for  the  most 
part  were  very  rich,  because  their  ships 
sailed  to  every  part  of  the  world,  seeking 
the  treasures  of  all  lands.  Besides  being 
very  wealthy,  the  inhabitants  of  Stavoren 
were  very  proud.  They  boasted  of  their 
gold,  their  silver,  their  ships,  and  their 
palaces.  They  were  utterly  selfish,  too, 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  poor  whom 
they  despised. 

There  was  one  great  lady  in  Stavoren 
who  was  richer  and  prouder  than  any  of 
the  others.  She  was  also  more  selfish 
and  cruel  to  the  poor.  One  day  this  lady 
called  to  her  the  captain  of  her  largest 
ship  and  said: 

"Captain,  get  your  vessel  ready  to 
sail.  Go  and  seek  a  cargo  of  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  whole  world." 

"I  will  obey  your  command,  madam," 

*    Translated  for  THE  AVE  MARIA,  by  H.  T. 
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replied  the  captain.  "But  what  shall  I 
bring?  Shall  it  be  a  cargo  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  of  precious  stones  and  costly 
stuffs?  What  do  you  wish?" 

"I  have  given  you  my  orders,"  said  the 
proud  lady.  "  I  demand  a  cargo  of  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  is  more  precious  than  all 
others.  Go  seek  that  and  at  once." 

The  poor  captain,  who  feared  his  mis- 
tress, obeyed.  He  went  to  the  harbor, 
called  his  officers  and  his  sailors  together, 
and  said  to  them: 

"Comrades,  our  mistress  has  ordered  a 
cargo  of  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
world.  She  refused  to  say  what  that  is. 
Do  any  of  you  know  what  is  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world?" 

"Yes,  captain,"  answered  an  officer. 
"The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  is 
gold." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  another.  "The  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  at  present  is 
silver." 

Still  another  claimed  that  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  rubies  were  the  most  precious 
things.  Among  so  many  different  opinions, 
the  captain  was  much  confused.  Finally 
he  said:  • 

"I  know  what  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world  is.  It  is  wheat.  Out  of  wheat, 
bread  is  made,  and  bread  is  indispensable." 

The  captain  then  set  sail  for  Dantzic, 
on  the  Baltic  coast.  There  he  bought  a 
large  cargo  of  the  finest  wheat,  which  he 
brought  back  to  Stavoren. 

During  his  absence,  the  great  lady  had 
visited  all  the  rich  people  of  the  city,  and 
told  them  that  she  had  sent  her  captain 
for  a  cargo  of  the  most  precious  thing  in 
the  whole  world. 

"What  is  that?"  they  asked. 

But  the  lady  refused  to  tell,  and  replied : 

"Guess,  my  friends, — -guess." 

Naturally,  the  curiosity  of  all  the 
inhabitants  was  greatly  excited,  and  the 
return  of  the  ship  was  impatiently  awaited. 
One  fine  day  it  reached  the  port;  and  the 
captain  presented  himself  to  the  great 
lady,  who  exclaimed  in  surprise: 


"Back  so  soon,  captain?  You  have 
travelled  as  fast  as  a  pigeon.  And  you  have 
brought  the  cargo  I  asked  for?" 

"Yes,  madam:  I  have  a  cargo  of  the 
finest  wheat  to  be  had  in  the  whole 
world." 

"What!"  cried  the  lady.  "A  cargo  of 
wheat!  I  asked  for  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world,  and  you  bring  me  a  thing  so 
vulgar,  so  ordinary  as  wheat!" 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the 
captain.  "Wheat  is  not  vulgar,  nor 
ordinary.  It  is  very  precious, — really  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world.  With 
wheat  bread  is  made,  and  bread,  as  you 
know,  is  indispensable.  You  will  have 
abundance  of  the  very  best." 

"Wretch!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "Go 
to  the  port  at  once  and  throw  the  whole 
cargo  into  the  sea!" 

"Oh,  madam,  what  a  pity!"  answered 
the  captain.  "If  you  do  not  want  this 
wheat,  give  it  to  the  poor." 

The  lady  refused  to  do  so,  and  said: 

' '  I  shall  be  down  to  the  harbor  in  a  few 
minutes  to  see  if  my  orders  are  executed." 

The  disconsolate  captain  went  his  way. 
*On  the  road  he  met  many  poor  persons, 
and  he  said  to  them: 

"My  mistress,  the  richest  lady  in 
Stavoren,  has  a  great  cargo  of  wheat. 
She  does  not  want  it,  and  she  has  ordered 
me  to  throw  it  overboard.  If  you  want  it, 
come  to  the  port.  Perhaps  she  will  take 
pity  on  you  and  give  it  to  you  instead." 

Soon  after,  all  the  poor  of  the  city  had 
assembled  at  the  harbor.  The  lady  arrived 
and  said : 

"Captain,  have  you  obeyed  my  orders?" 

"Not  yet,  madam." 

"Then  obey  them  at  once,  and  throw  the 
cargo  into  the  sea." 

."  Madam,  look  at  all  these  poor  people. 
Give  them  the  wheat." 

"Yes,  madam,  give  us  the  wheat, — give 
us  the  wheat!"  cried  the  poor  in  chorus. 

But  the  cruel  lady  only  said: 

"No,  no!  Captain,  obey  my  orders 
immediately." 

This  the  captain  refused  to  do.    Then 
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she  herself  ordered  the  sailors  to  cast 
the  cargo  overboard,  regardless  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  poor.  When  the  last  sack 
had  disappeared,  the  angry  captain  turned 
to  his  mistress  a'nd  said: 

"The  time  may  come,  madam,  when  you 
will  regret  what  you  have  done.  You 
may  be  suffering  from  hunger  some  day 
and  perhaps  no  one  will  take  pity  on  you." 

The  lady  looked  at  the  captain  in 
indignation,  and  exclaimed: 

"Am  I  not  the  richest  woman  in  all 
Stavoren?  I,  hungry?  That  is  absurd." 
Then  she  took  a  diamond  ring  from  her 
finger  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  saying: 
"Captain,  when  that  ring  is  again  placed 
in  my  hand,  I  will  believe  your  words." 

Some  days  later  a  servant  found  the 
diamond  ring  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  lady's 
table.  He  took  it  to  his  mistress,  and  told 
her  where  he  had  found  it.  She  looked 
at  it  in  surprise;  then  she  remembered  the 
words  of  the  captain.  The  very  same  day 
she  received  news  of  the  loss  of  all  her 
ships  in  a  great  storm.  Then  all  her 
wealth  — her  gold  and  precious  stones — 
were  stolen;  and  her  palace  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Now  the  great  lady  was 
poor, — very  poor  indeed.  She  even  had  to 
go  from  door  to  door  begging  for  food. 
At  last  she  perished  of  cold  and  hunger 
and  neglect. 

But  the  rich  of  the  city  did  not  profit 
by  this  example.  Then  another  warning 
was  sent  to  them.  The  harbor  of  Stavoren 
was  blocked  by  a  great  bank  of  sand. 
This  stopped  commerce;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  wheat  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  took  root  and  sprouted, 
and  soon  the  sandbank  was  covered  with 
thick  verdure.  "A  miracle!  A  miracle!" 
cried  the  good  people.  But  the  wheat 
bore  no  fruit. 

Soon  afterwards  a  third  warning  came 
to  the  selfish  city.  One  day  a  man  rushed 
into  a  house  where  all  the  rich  were 
assembled,  exclaiming:  "I  have  just  found 
two  fish  in  my  well.  The  dyke  is  broken ! 
Protect  the  city!  Protect  the  poor  who 


live  near  the  dyke!"  But  the  rich  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  The  sea  burst  in  during  the 
night,  and  all  the  houses  and  palaces  of 
Stavoren  were  buried  in  its  depths.  The 
poor  perished  as  well  as  the  rich. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  beautiful  city  of  Stavoren,  which 
was  destroyed  because  of  the  heartlessness 
of  its  rich  who  refused  to  give  food  and 
help  to  the  poor. 


The  Significance  of  Things. 


BY    N.    F. 


READING  my  daily  paper  a  few  days 
ago,  I  came  across  the  following 
significant  announcement:  "One  hundred 
pounds  for  an  essay  on  prayer.  May  be 
written  in  any  tongue,  at  any  length.  The 
essay  should  deal  with  the  meaning,  the 
reality,  and  the  power  of  prayer;  its  place 
and  value  to  the  individual,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  State;  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  life,  in  the  healing  of  sickness  and 
disease,  in  times  of  distress  and  of  national 
danger,  and  in  relation  to  national  ideals 
and  to  world  progress." 

This  substantial  prize  is  offered  for  the 
most  widely  helpful  essay,  and  may  be  won 
by  anyone  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  being  offered  in  all  seriousness  by 
the  trustees  of  a  Scottish  University,  in 
the  very  town  where  John  Knox  first 
preached  Protestantism  exactly  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years  ago. 

Now,  it  is  not  long  since  it  was  consid- 
ered very  bad  form  to  mention  the  word 
"prayer"  at  all  in  this  proud  land  of 
England.  True,  good  folk  prayed,  but 
they  did  so  in  respectable  secrecy,  within 
private  chambers;  or,  in  still  more  respect- 
able publicity,  seated  within  oaken  pews 
in  the  nave  of  the  parish  church  (gener- 
ally a  stolen  Catholic  one),  where  religion 
as  by  law  established  was  practised  on  the 
Sabbath  Day.  But  it  was  more  or  less  all 
a  matter  of  form, — a  mere  bowing  to  that 
fetish,  British  respectability;  a  proud 
invocation  to  the  God  of  our  forefathers, 
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all  forgetting  that  it  was  the  same  God  we 
had  ousted  from  our  altars  at  the  bidding 
of  worldly  men  and  lustful  kings,  who 
thirsted,  not  for  the  things  of  heaven, 
but  for  power  and  place  and  money, 
and  achieved  what  they  thirsted  for  by 
dethroning  Him. 

To-day,  however,  things  are  very  differ- 
ent for  this  strong,  self-reliant  race,— like 
the  old  Vikings  to  whom  death  was  but  a 
translation  to  a  land  of  eternal  hunting 
and  plundering  and  conquering.  After 
three  centuries  of  practically  doing  with- 
out Him,  this  strong  race  has  suddenly 
found  the  need  of  Him.  They  are  seeking 
for  the  things  their  forefathers  discarded 
years  agone, — prayer  and  the  things  that 
prayer  typifies:  our  common  need  of 
daily  help  from  on  High,  whether  in  peace 
or  war :  our  common  need  of  daily  Bread, — 
that  Bread  which  He  came  from  heaven  to 
give  us  for  our  strengthening. 

And  so  we  find  this  public  testimony  to 
the  power  of  prayer  with  no  sop  to  bigotry 
to  narrow  down  its  worth,  and  Sunday 
thoughts  in  erstwhile  worldly  Sunday 
papers  running  thus:  "Life  is  an  art  too 
complex  for  any  rule  but  one,  and  that  is 
the  imitation  of  Christ," — a  quotation  from 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  much  vilified 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield  calling  for  a  picture  of  the 
"Little  Flower";  and  a  novelist  writing: 

'"Oois'e?"  asked  Bill.  '"E'snot'arf 
a  brick,  'ooever  'e  is." 

"I  think  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Pryor. 
"It's  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain.  He's  a 
splendid  man,  though.  He  came  over  with 
us  in  the  charge,  and  he  helped  to  carry 
out  the  wounded  till  every  man  was  in. 
Last  night  when  we  went  for  our  rations 
he  was  helping  the  sanitary  squad  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  the  enemy  were  shelling  all 
the  time.  He  is  the  pluckiest  man  in  Loos. 
He  wanted  to  come  across  in  the  charge, 
but  the  brigadier  would  not  allow  him.  .  .  . 
An  hour  after  we  crossed  the  top  I  saw 
him  in  the  second  German  trench.  .  .  . 
Often  at  night  the  sentry  on  watch  can 
see  a  (lark  form  between  the  lines,  working 


with  a  shovel  and  spade,  burying  the  dead. 
The  bullets  whistle  by,  hissing  of  death 
and  terror;  now  and  then  a  bomb  whirls 
in  air  and  bursts  loudly;  a  shell  screeches 
like  a  bird  of  prey;  the  hounds  of  war 
rend  the  earth  with  frenzied  fangs;  but, 
indifferent  to  all  the  clamor  and  tumult, 
the  solitary  digger  bends  over  his  work, 
burying  the  dead." 

Thus  the  significance  of  things  to-day 
the  while  Armageddon  rages  in  fury  and 
death, — the  portents  of  what  may  be 
when  the  littleness  of  man  has  exhausted 
itself,  and  the  greatness  of  God  is  revealed 
in  all  the  beauty  of  His  great  patience  and 
His  greater  love. 


Bribery  in  Defeat. 


A  POOR  man  in  Turkey  claimed  a  house 
which  a  rich  neighbor  had  appro- 
priated; he  held  his  deeds  and  documents 
to  prove  his  ownership,  but  his  more 
powerful  opponent  had  secured  a  number  of 
witnesses  to  invalidate  them;  and  to 
support  their  evidence  more  effectually, 
he  secretly  presented  the  cadi  with  a  bag 
containing  five  hundred  ducats. 

When  the  cause  came  to  be  heard,  the 
poor  man  told  his  story,  and  produced  his 
documents,  but  wanted  that  most  essen- 
tial and  only  valid  proof,  witnesses.  The 
other,  well  provided  with  witnesses,  laid 
his  whole  stress  on  them,  and  on  his 
adversary's  defect  in  law,  who  could  pro- 
duce none;  he  therefore  urged  the  cadi  to 
give  sentence  in  his  favor. 

After  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  the 
judge  calmly  drew  from,  under  his  seat  the 
bag  of  five  hundred  ducats,  which  the 
rich  man  had  given  him  as  a  bribe;  saying 
to  him  very  gravely:  "You  ha.ve  been 
much  mistaken  in  this  suit;  for  if  the  poor 
man  could  bring  no  witnesses  in  confir- 
mation of  his  right,  I  myself  can  produce 
at  least  five  hundred."  He  then  threw 
the  bag  at  him  with  reproach  and  indig- 
nation, and  decreed  that  the  house  should 
immediately  be  restored  to  the  poor 
plaintiff. 
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On  a  Popular  Misconception. 


IS  there  any  other  Catholic  theological 
term  so  commonly  misunderstood  as 
"indulgence"?  The  very  mention  of  the 
word  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  a  number  of  utterly  absurd  traves- 
ties of  the  Church's  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject,— travesties  found  quite  frequently  in 
the  non-Catholic  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries;  and  not  altogether  excluded 
indeed  from  some  of  the  less  scholarly 
publications  of  to-day. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  "Renais- 
sance Types,"  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  the  well- 
known  English  publicist,  wrote:  "I  sup- 
pose the  conception  of  an  indulgence 
popular  in  this  country  -is  pretty  much 
that  set  forth,  with  inimitable  irony,  by 
Swift  in  his  'Tale  of  a  Tub.'"  Here  it  is: 

Whenever  it  happened  that  any  rogue  of 
Newgate  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  Peter 
would  offer  him  a  pardon  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money;  which  when  the  poor  caitiff  had  made 
all  shifts  to  scrape  up  and  send,  his  Lordship 
would  return  a  piece  of  paper  in  this  form: — 
"To  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  jailers,  constables, 
bailiffs,  hangmen,  etc.:  Whereas  we  are  in- 
formed that  A.  B.  remains  in  the  hands  of  you, 
or  some  of  you,  under  sentence  of  death,  we 
will  and  command  you,  upon  sight  hereof,  to 
let  the  said  prisoner  depart  to  his  own  habita- 
tion, whether  he  stands  condemned  for  murder, 
sodomy,  rape,  sacrilege,  incest,  treason,  blas- 
phemy, etc.;  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  warrant.  And  if  you  fail  hereof, 
God  -  -  you  and  yours  to  all  eternity!  And 
so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Your  most  humble   man's  man, 

EMPEROR  PETER. 

That  this  characteristically  bitter  piece 
of  Swift's  satire  should  ever  have  been 
accepted  as  a  fairly  faithful  presentment 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  indulgences 
seems  well-nigh  incredible;  but  accepted  it 
was,  nevertheless.  It  is  still  so  accepted 
by  the  more  ignorant  of  our  defamers.  It 
is  not  an  unheard-of  thing,  even  nowa- 
days, that  in  histories,  biographies,  novels, 
or  the  printed  reports  of  sermons,  there 
should  be  found  the  deliberate  statement 
that  an  indulgence,  in  the  Catholic  sense 


of  that  term,  means  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  or,  still  worse,  the  permission  or  license 
to  commit  new  sin. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  in  our  day  for  so 
monstrous  a  calumny.  Not  only  has  no 
council  or  synod,  no  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  our  dogmas,  no  pope,  cardinal, 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  Catholic  teacher 
ever  held  such  doctrine;  but,  moreover, 
any  good  quarto  dictionary  in  use  to-day 
gives  the  true  meaning  of  "indulgence"  as 
denned  by  Catholic  theologians  and  under- 
stood by  even  the  most  illiterate  of 
the  Church's  children.  To  mention  only 
three,  the  Century,  the  Standard,  and  the 
International  give  the  true  signification  of 
"indulgence." 

In  every  mortal  or  deadly  sin  there  are 
three  criminal  things  to  be  distinguished. 
There  is,  first, .the  guilt  properly  so  called: 
the  affront  or  insult  to  Almighty  God, 
whose  law  has  been  transgressed.  With 
this  guilt  an  indulgence  has  nothing  to  do. 
There  is,  secondly,  the  eternal  punishment 
merited  by  every  sin  unto  death, — -a  pun- 
ishment which,  according  to  Holy  Writ, 
the  Supreme  Judge  will  visit  on  the  unre- 
pentant criminal  who  dies  in  mortal  sin. 
With  this  eternal  punishment  an  indul- 
gence has  nothing  to  do.  Finally,  there  is 
the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  which 
still  remains  due  to  sin  even  after  the 
guilt  and  everlasting  punishment  have 
been  remitted  by  sacramental  absolution. 
The  Church  teaches  that  this  temporal 
punishment  must  be  satisfied,  either  in 
this  life  by  trials,  sickness,  adversity, 
temptations,  persecutions,  and  voluntary 
works  of  penance;  or  else  in  the  fires  of 
purgatory  after  death.  Now,  it  is  with 
this  punishment,  and  with  it  alone,  that 
indulgences  are  concerned.  By  a  plenary 
or  partial  indulgence,  gained  by  the  sac- 
ramentally  pardoned  sinner,  all,  or  some, 
of  this  temporal  punishment  is  remitted. 

This  bare  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine 
is  sufficient  to  brand  as  preposterous  the 
charges  against  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  "granting  indulgences." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


No  one   who  reads  the  Holy  Father's 
address  to  the  children  of  Rome  on  the 
anniversary  of   the   outbreak  of  what  he 
described  as   "the   most  horrible  tragedy 
of  human  hatred  and  human  malice"  can 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
exclusively   for  any  such  audience.     It  is 
plainly    a    message    to    all    Christendom. 
Lamenting  the  worldly  spirit  of  so  many 
present-day    Christians — their   neglect   of 
penance,  and  devotion  to    pleasure, — and 
confiding  in  the  infinite  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  Pope  Benedict  offers  the  inno- 
cence   of    children    in    atonement   for    the 
wickedness  of  mankind.    He  says:    "Often 
have    we   asked  ourselves,    sadly,   if    per- 
chance the  life  which  human  society  is  to- 
day living,  ...  is  not  utterly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mortification 
which  is  so  imperiously  suggested  by  the 
conditions  of  the  times.    And,  indeed,  we 
have    had    to    reply    that   the    desolation 
which    a    second    time,    according    to    the 
words  of  Scripture,  is  laying  desolate  every 
land,  does  not  appear  depicted  on  men's 
faces;    and  indeed,   notwithstanding  calls 
to  recollection  and  penitence  arising  from 
so  many  disasters,  grown-up  people  can  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  pleasures  of 
modern  life.    Trembling,  therefore,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race,  but  yet  not 
despairing  of  the  pity  of  Him  who  made  the 
peoples  so  that  they  could  be  healed,  we 
take  refuge  in  the  thought  and  hope  that 
it  may  please  the  infinite  goodness  of  the 
Divine    Father    to   consider .  .  .  the    inno- 
cence   of   the   little  ones."      And   further: 
"  Full  comprehension  of  the  terrible  spec- 
tacle   is   beyond   most  of   you  to-day.     It 
is  enough    for  your  minds  to   receive  the 
idea,  which  may  mature  later  in  the  light 
of    history,  that   you   are, .  . .  assisting    at 
the    most    terrifying    expiation    that   God 
has  ever  brought  about,  in  His  secret  and 
infinite     counsels,    with     the     very     arms 
themselves  of  sinning  society." 

Yes,  a  message  from  the  Vicar  of  Christ 


to  all  Christendom.  lie  exhorts  men  to 
cease  from  their  hatred  and  slaughter, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  love  and  the 
meekness  of  little  children.  "Whom  did 
Jesus  Christ  tell  us  to  make  ourselves  like 
if  we  would  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?" 

Considering  that,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  nearly  2,000,000  children  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen, are  employed  in  manufacturing, 
milling  and  mining  pursuits,  and  that 
more  than  1,000,000  boys  and  girls  are 
working  over  eight  hours  a  day,  it  was 
high  time  for  the  enactment  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to 
ship  commodities  in  interstate  commerce 
that  have  been  produced  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  children  under  fourteen,  em- 
ployed in  mills  and  factories,  or  where 
children  under  sixteen  are  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  where  children 
are  made  to  work  at  night. 

That  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed  and  so  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  employers  is  proof  of 
how  general  and  how  strong  the  spirit  of 
greed  has  become  among  us.  The  repression 
of  this  spirit  anywhere,  in  any  measure, 
should  be  commended  by  all  who  have 
any  kindness,  not  to  say  Christianity, 
left  in  them. 

In  a  speech  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  member  of  the 
Order  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  hail- 
ing from  Boston,  said  something  of  which 
his  fellow-members  and'  Catholic  citizens 
generally  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  After 
showing  how  detestable  a  thing  bigotry  is, 
and  how  desirable  are  peace  and  harmony, 
which  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
promote,  the  speaker  cautioned  his  hearers 
against  the  delusion  that  the  battle  for 
religious  liberty  in  this  country  has  been 
won.  "Nothing  is  to  be  gained,"  he 
declared,  "by  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
We  are  glad  to  believe  that  most  of  our 
neighbors 'have  for  us  only  the  best  of  feel- 
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ings;  but,  just  the  same,  there  are  all  too 
many  that  need  watching.  The  children 
of  darkness  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light,  and  one  of  their 
dodges  is  to  have  us  believe  that  they 
have  nothing  at  all  against  us.  Time  and 
again  we  have  suffered  for  our  credulity. 
And,  when  everything  is  said,  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  settle  the  question  by  hedging,  by 
blandly  informing  us  that  some  Catholics 
are  too  ready  to  discover  bigotry.  Har- 
mony will  be  reached  all  the  sooner  by 
facing  the  issue  squarely." 

A  more  cautious  and  tactful  person 
would  have  expressed  himself  in  terms 
more  academic  than  these ;  but  in  so  doing 
he  would  have  weakened  the  force  of  his 
words.  And  the  plain  truth  never  yet 
injured  anything  or  anybody. 


The  intense  hatred  generated  by  the 
present  world  conflict  is  not  the  least  of 
its  horrors.  So  deep  and  so  general  is  this 
sentiment  that  a  word  in  favor  of  one  side 
is  bitterly  resented  by  the  other.  Justice 
and  charity,  as  well  as  truth,  are  contin- 
ually outraged  by  men  and  women  of 
intelligence  and  reputed  virtue.  There  is 
no  reasoning  with  them.  All  right  is  on 
one  side,  all  wrong  on  the  other..  Only 
last  week  we  heard  of  an  act  of  genuine 
kindness  and  charity  performed  by  an 
officer  on  one  of  the  European  battle- 
fields which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  applauded  by  everyone.  It  was 
made  the  least  of  by  the  one  who  reported 
it,  and  the  doer  was  characterized  only  as 
being  "less  ferocious"  than  his  comrades 
in  arms.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
ungovernable  Jiate  is  that  many  persons 
have  either  lost  their  reason  or  lost 
sight  of  the  principles  both  of  humanity 
and  religion. 

As  regards  neutrals,  the  refutation  of  so 
many  calumnious  charges  against  civilians 
as  well  as  soldiers  of  the  countries  now  at 
war  should  be  at  least  a  lesson  in  caution. 
Fellow-countrymen  returning  from  abroad, 
where  they  served  as  correspondents,  doc- 
tors, jiurses,  etc.,  and  speaking  from  inside 


knowledge  and  intimate  experience,  have 
words  of  biting  scorn  for  s"ome  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  country  that  have  so  repeat- 
edly referred  in  derogatory  terms  to  the 
national  character  and  ideals  of  one  or 
another  of  the  people  now  undergoing  the 
hardships  and  horrors  of  a  war,  the 
number  of  whose "  innocent  victims  is 
greater  than  will  ever  be  known. 


The  verdict  recently  rendered,  in  an 
English  village,  by  a  coroner's  jury  on  the 
death  from  suicide  of  a  young  woman 
whose  reputation  had  been  ruined  by  the 
calumnious  tongues  of  village  detractors, 
was:  "Killed  by  idle  gossip."  Techni- 
cally, the  verdict  was  of  course  erroneous; 
but,  in  the  large  human  sense,  it  was  as 
adequate  as  are  perhaps  most  of  the  judg- 
ments passed  on  such  unhappy  cases. 
Much  as  one  may  deplore  the  entirely 
inexcusable  act  of  the  unfortunate  young 
woman  in  question,  there  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  the  calumniators  were  con- 
structive accessories  to  her  death.  And 
how  many  heart-breaking  tragedies,  stop- 
ping this  side  of  self-.destruction,  are  there 
not  being  enacted  in  everyday  life  solely 
because  of  this  same  pernicious  tendency 
to  besmirch  the  fair  fame  of  others,  to 
exaggerate  and  falsify  and  slander  and 
detract  in  commenting  on  their  words  and 
deeds!  "If  any  man  offend  not  in  word," 
says  St.  James,  "the  same  is,  a  perfect 
man."  And,  as  the  perfect  are  admittedly 
very  few,  it  behooves  us  all  to  take  to 
heart  the  counsel  of  Ecclesiasticus:  "Hast 
thou  heard  a  word  against  thy  neighbor? 
Let  it  die  within  thee,  trusting  that  it 
will  not  burst  thee." 


A  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  life  is  the 
discovery  that  some  individual  who  has 
just  achieved  distinction  in  a  particular 
field  of  thought  or  action  was  a  very 
commonplace,  not  to  say  stupid,  boy  in 
his  schooldays.  He  did  not  invariably 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  he  won 
neither  eulogies  from  his  preceptors  nor 
prizes  at  the  dose  of  the  school  term.  Any 
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prophecies  ventured  on  as  to  his  future 
career  generally  resolved  themselves  into 
the  prediction  that  he  would  "never 
amount  to  .much."  Yet  in  the  sequel  it 
has  turned  out  that  he  amounts  to  a  good 
deal  more  than  do  the  prophets  them- 
selves. Philosophizing  on  such  instances 
of  belated  development,  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  Rosary  comments: 

It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  regard  the  classroom 
as  an  end,  when  it  is  barely  the  beginning.  The 
celebrities  of  the  present  generation  show  how 
deeply  the  schoolmaster's  estimate  may  be  at 
fault.  Father  Benson,  whose  hame  is  familiar 
wherever  English  is  read,  once  said:  "I  was 
regarded  at  Eton  by  my  masters  as  idle  and 
rather  unsatisfactory,  and  with  justice.  I  left 
it  a  very  grievous  disappointment  to  my  rela- 
tions, my  teachers,  and  myself."  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  the  famous  surgeon  to  King  Edward, 
confessed:  "As  a  schoolboy  I  was  classed  as 
indifferent,  and  my  school  record  as  a  whole 
was  uniformly  unsatisfactory."  Then  Mr.  Tim 
Healy,  K.  C  ,  M.  I'.,  has  unfolded  an  equally  dis- 
tressing reminiscence.  His  unequivocal  words 
are:  "I  was  a  dull  boy  at  school,  and  left  at 
thirteen." 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  not  a  dull  boy, 
but  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven.  On 
the  whole,  the  lack  of  brilliancy  in  a  school- 
boy is  anything  but  an  infallible  sign  of 
failure  in  the  battle  of  life. 


The  Great  War  has  become  so  old  a  story 
at  present  that  the  average  American 
reader  of  the  daily  papers  probably  confines 
his  interest  in  it  to  a  perusal  of  the  head- 
lines which  from  morning  to  morning 
chronicle  such  spectacular  features  as  have 
occurred  on  the  different  fronts,  or  the 
quasi-romantic  feats  'of  submarines  and 
airships.  As  a  result,  while  most  people 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  men  and  material  that  is  continually 
going  on,  comparatively  few  perhaps  have 
any  definite  notion  of  the  real  proportions 
of  such  waste.  It  may  accordingly  be 
worth  while  to  give  here  the  apparently 
well-authenticated  figures  presented  by 
Kdgar  Crainmond  in  the  Xinctccnth  Cen- 
tury, lie  places  the  estimated  number  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  or  wounded 
tint  is,  invalided;  up  to  June  |o, 


at  7,820,000;  and  this  merely  among  the 
Allied  Powers:  Belgium,  France,  the 
British  Empire,  Italy,  Russia,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro.  Similarly,  the  estimated 
direct  cost  of  the  war  up  to  March  31,  1917, 
for  the  same  Powers,  is  placed  at  8,600,- 
ooo  pounds  sterling,  or  something  like 
$43,000,000,000.  If  to  this  staggering 
amount  there  be  added  the  presumably 
equivalent  cost  in  men  and  money  to  the 
Central  Powers,  well  may  the  afflicted 
common  people  of  the  warring  nations 
wail  out  in  supplication:  "How  long,  O 
Lord, — how  long?" 


It  has  become  a  commonplace  of  jour- 
nalism of  late  years  to  compare  the  actual 
achievements  of  inventive  science  with 
the  imaginative  wonders  described  decades 
ago  in  the  scientific  romances  of  Jules 
Verne.  Readers  familiar  with  some  of  the 
novels  of  the  late  Monsignor  Benson — • 
"Lord  of  the  World"  and  "The  Dawn  of 
All,"  for  instance, — -will  peruse  with  sim- 
ilar interest  the  forecast  which  Claude 
Grahame-White  and  Harry  Harper,  author- 
itative spokesmen  on  aviation,  contribute 
to  the  Fortnightly  Revific. 

Any  nation  which  falls  behind  in  the  struggle 
for  air  power  may,  in  years  to  come,  be  defeated 
in  a  campaign  lasting  not  a  year  or  a  month  or 
even  a  week,  but  as  the  result  of  a  blow  delivered 
and  completed  within  a  few  hours.  With  aircraft 
flying,  as  they  will,  at  speeds  of  200  miles  an 
hour  and  even  more,  it  will  be  possible  for  an 
enemy,  immediately  on  a  declaration  of  war,  or 
without  waiting  for  one,  to  strike  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  with  precision — using 
fleets  of  thousands  of  machines — against  the 
very  nerve  centres  and  vital  arteries  of  any 
opponent  who  is  ill-prepared;  destroying  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  arsenals,  factories,  and  rail- 
ways; paralyzing  all  communications,  and  blot- 
ting out  whole  cities.  The  power  of  a  perfected 
aeroplane,  when  in  unscrupulous  hands,  may  in 
the  future  become  so  fearful  as  to  appear  almost 
superhuman.  Pestilence  may  be  spread  by  aero- 
plane; the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  may  lie 
slain  in  thousands  by  poisonous  nr  suffocating 
gases.  Swift  and  pitil-ss  may  lie  the  action  of 
•  IWCT.  Far  more  swift,  far  more  pitiless,  will 
he  l!i<-  .'ii-lion.  iiltiin-iti'ly,  of  air  power. 

Obviously,  the  writers  of  the  foregoing 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  war 
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will  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  mankind; 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  probably 
correct  in  their  belief.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  persons 
gradually  becoming  convinced  that  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  present  unpre- 
cedented conflict  will  be  of  such  a  nature 
that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  .ventieth 
century  at  least,  the  war  drum  will  throb 
no  more, — a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  prayed  for. 

On  his  way  home,  the  banished  envoy, 
Constantin  Dumba,  said  to  an  American 
friend:  "The  world  laughs  at  the  United 
States."  Quoting  which  with  evident 
satisfaction,  a  recent  English  writer  de- 
clares: "It  is  no  'nation'  at  all,  of  course, 
in  our  homogeneous  sense,  but  a  vast  and 
virgin  continent,  sparsely  peopled  by  a 
hundred  millions,  of  whom  one  in  ten  is  a 
person  of  color  and  the  rest  a  welter  of  all 
Europe,  with  a  leaven  of  Asia,  from  Syria 
to  China  and  Japan.  Due  appreciation  of 
the  American  problem  is  not  possible 
unless  we  keep  before  us  this  idea  of  a 
sprawling  continent  instead  of  a  country; 
and  instead  of  a  race,  all  the  races  of 
earth — white,  yellow,  and  black,  with  an 
abnormal  mixture  of  Jews  who  pursue  the 
paths  of  peace  and  prosperous  days.  In 
New  York  city  alone  dwell  800,000  Jews. 
These  have  astonishing  power  in  the  press, 
as  well  as  in  commerce  and  finance." 

Evidently  this  gentleman  is  no  lover  of 
America  or  in  the  least  partial  to  the  Jews ; 
and  he  is  unhappy  because,  as  he  declares, 
the  World  War  is  little  more  than  a  topic 
of  conversation,  more  or  less  excited,  with 
"those  Yankees." 


It  is  not  merely  the  preacher  and  the 
public  censor  of  morals  who  complain 
to-day  of  the  improper  play  and  of  the 
actress  who  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  elements  in  the  theatre-going  com- 
munity. No  less  accredited  a  critic  than 
Mr.  William  Brady  has  been  elaborating 
the  theme  that  the  unclean,  immoral  play 
curses  those  who  produce  it.  As  a  theatri- 


cal manager  of  much  experience,  he  is 
no  doubt  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject;  and  he  cites  numerous  concrete 
instances  of  players  whose  connection 
with  the  indecent  drama  has  been  the 
forerunner  of  a  miserably  unhappy,  if  not 
a  tragic,  fate.  To  quote: 

The  crowd,  its  curiosity  sated,  becomes  dis- 
gusted. There  is  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  Those 
artists  have  committed  a  crime  against  good 
taste  and  morality,  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
crowd  that  patronized  begins  its  punishment. 
The  same  crowd  will  rush  to  see  a  new  indecent 
play  by  a  new  star;  but  it  will  have  np  more  of 
the  old  one,  nor  will  it  accept  her  in  a  decent 
play  even  should  she  be  able  to  purge  herself 
from  the  taint  of  the  bad  play  and  reach  up  for 
the  decent  and  the  fmr.  This  is  asking  a  miracle 
of  life  and  art;  for  in  viciousness  one's  own 
work  is  the  Frankenstein  that  destroys.  This  is 
true  of  the  author,  the  actor,  and  the  play-goer, — 
all  are  victims  of  a  tainted  mind.  Their  punish- 
ment is  that  the  author  can  not  write  a  clean 
play,  the  actor  can  not  interpret  a  clean  play, 
the  play-goer  can  not  enjoy  a  clean  play;  the 
three,  aesthetically  speaking,  perish  in  the  slime 
together. 

The  theatre  possesses  nowadays,  as  it 
has  ever  possessed,  immense  possibilities 
for  good;  but  it  too  often  lends  itself  to 
the  equally  immense  capabilities  of  harm 
inherent  in  the  delineation  of  human  life's 
multitudinous  phases. 

Summing  up  a  very  interesting  com- 
munication to  America,  on  the  compara- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
day  school  and  the  boarding  school,  the 
Rev.  Father  Pernin,  S.J.,  says: 

If  this  paper  should  seem  a  partisan  presen- 
tation of  the  case  for  <he  boarding  school,  the 
writer  can  only  repeat  that  it  sets  forth  his 
honest  convictions  based  on  an  experience  with 
both  systems.  To  sum  it  up:  the  average  boy 
will  progress  further  at  boarding  school  in  piety, 
character  and  scholarship  than  he  will  elsewhere, 
not  because  of  better  teaching  or  better  educa- 
tional equipment,  but  because  of  the  single  fact 
that  such  a  manner  of  life  best  meets  the  average 
problem  of  the  average  boy  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one. 

A  conclusion  which  will,  we  think, 
commend  itself  to  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  both  kinds 
of  schools. 


When  Our  Lady  was  a  Child. 


~\  LIKK   to  think  how  Mary  looked 

When,   as  a  little  child, 
Her  gentle   face  and   shadowy   eyes 

Were  lighted  when  she  smiled. 

How  gracious  must  have  been  her  mien. 
Her  voice  how  sweet  and  low. 

Like  flower-bells  when  o'er  the  lea 
The  evening   breezes  blow! 

And  when  she  prayed,  the  hosts  above 

Must   all  have  bent  to  hear. 
And   envied    Mary's  angel   guide 

Who  was  to  her  so  near. 

O  little   Maid,   thou  didst  not  know 
What,  later  years  would  bring. 

When  thou  shouldst  be  fair  Sorrow's"  Queen, 
Thy  Son  a  thorn-crowned  King. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XI. — BIRIBI'S  NEWS,  AND  MOLLY'S 
TRIALS. 

QOOR  Terry's  assailant  was  the  ugly 
yellow  cat  with  whom  he  had 
already  had  a  dispute,  and  who  thus 
welcomed  him  inside  her  domain.  The  pain 
inflicted  by  the  sharp  claws  was  so  great 
that  Terry  quitted  Molly's  embrace  rather 
brusquely  and  wheeled  round  to  turn 
upon  his  attacker.  The  cat  jumped 
quickly  to  the  floor;  but  this  time  there 
was  n»  me  handy,  and  the  dog  soon  had 
hi T  penned  up  in  a  corner.  For  a  minute 
or  two  there  was  a  lively  and  a  noisy 
contest.  Terry  was  growling  and  barking 
(between  bites),  and  the  cat  was  miauling 
ami  spitting  angrily,  fifing  such  mischief 
as  her  claws  could  effect. 

"Hello,   hello!"  cried  the  Spider,   inter- 
rupting    the    story     he     was    telling    his 


mother.  "There's  the  One-Eyed  in  a 
mix-up.  Come  here,  Lapin!  Let  that 
dirty  brute  alone." 

"Dirty  brute.  My  cat!"  rejoined  his 
mother,  with  the  air  of  an  insulted  duchess. 
"You  couldn't  have  looked  at  your  dog 
when  you  made  that  remark." 

The  Spider  opened  his  lips  to  answer 
when  three  measured  knocks  at  the  outer 
door  cut  his  reply  short. 

"Here's  a  visitor,"  said  La  Torte.  Then 
she  hurried  upstairs  to  the  attic  as  fast 
as  her  corpulence  would  allow  her,  to 
observe  from  a  projecting  window  who  the 
visitor  might  be.  It  was  Biribj. 

"There's  news,"  said  the  new  arrival 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  mother  and  son 
in  a  breath. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  replied  Biribi.  "I've 
been  walking  for  the  last  two  hours  in 
order  to  get  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  my  leg's  a  rest." 

The  Spider  hastened  to  bring  a  chair,  on 
which  Biribi  seated  himself  with  visible 
satisfaction.  He  then  began  to  moralize: 

"The  days  follow  one  another  and  are 
not  alike.  A  good  thing,  too;  for  if  the 
hard  times  which  we  have  recently  been 
enduring  were  to  continue,  there'd  soon 
be  nothing  left  of  us  but  skin  and  bone — 

"Biribi  my  friend,"  interrupted  the 
Spider,  "cut  out  that  stuff,  and  come  to 
the  point." 

"There's   nothing   gained   by   rushing," 

was  the  rejoinder.    "But,  since  you  make 

a  point  of  it,  the  patron  is  coming  back.'' 

-  "That's    very    welcome    news,    for    my 

purse  is  abominably  empty." 

"And  what  about  mine?"  sighed 
Biribi.  "Well,  here's  the  dope.  Tommy 
Sharp,  as  you  know,  went  to  London  after 
that  aflair  in  the  Rue  fie  la  Paix,  to  get 
rid  of  the  jewels  we  sequestered;  but  he 
had  a  deuce  of  a  time  in  disposing  of  them. 
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That  last  job  of  ours  made  a  great  rumpus, 
it  seems.  It  was  talked  about  all  over 
the  world;  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
Herlock  Shomes  was  on  the  job  of  ferret- 
ing out  the  robbers,  Tommy  found  it 
hard  to  get  any  of  the  oldtime  fences  to 
relieve  him  of  the  booty.  Only  when  he 
convinced  them  that  the  famous  detec- 
tive's daughter  was  in  our  hands,  and  that 
Shomes  had  got  out  of  the  affair  alto- 
gether, could  he  do  any  business  with 
them.  In  fine,  the  matter  is  pretty  nearly 
finished,  and  within  a  fortnight  we  shall 
have  our  share." 

"Bully  for  Sharp!"  cried  the  Spider. 

"That's  not  all,"  continued  Biribi. 
"We  are  going  to  have  something  to  do. 
Profiting  by  the  enforced  inaction  of 
Herlock  Shomes,  our  chief  is  preparing, 
they  tell  me,  a  magnificent  stroke." 

' '  Whereabouts  ? ' ' 

"They  didn't  say." 

"They?   Who?"  inquired  the  Spider. 

"Ah,  I  forgot  I  haven't  told  you  how  I 
heard  all  this!  Well,  listen.  I  told  you, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  that  I  was 
going  to  look  for  some  work  in  the  country. 
I  tried  to  get  a  job,  but  found  there  was 
nothing  doing:  all  jobs  had  been  taken; 
so  last  night  I  concluded  to  hunt  you  up. 
Accordingly,  I  spent  my  last  sous  for  a 
tramway  ride  and  went  to  the  White 
Rabbit,  your  headquarters.  You  weren't 
there;  but  I  met  Filoselle,  our  patron's 
coachman  and  confidential  friend,  big, 
fat,  and  fairly  exuding  health.  There's 
one  fellow  who  doesn't  do  much  fasting!" 

"Probably,"  remarked  La  Torte,  "be- 
cause he  doesn't  squander  his  money  as 
you  do." 

"I  prefer  an  open  enemy  to  a  good 
friend  who  scratches  me,"  rejoined  Biribi; 
"and  you,  Madame  La  Torte,  notwith- 
standing our  friendly  relations,  never 
lose  a  chance  to  say  disagreeable  things 
to  me." 

"In  the  meantime,"  grumbled  the 
Spider,  "your  account  has  been  inter- 
rupted." 

"Oh,   you  have  the  essentials  already, 


since  I've  told  you  that  .Sharp  is  to  be 
here  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  there's  a 
new  job  in  prospect!  Filoselle,  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  let  us  know,  was  looking 
for  one  of  us,  and  would  have  come  out 
here  to-morrow  if  I  hadn't  met  him.  By 
the  way,  Spider,  he  gave  me  a  special 
message  for  you :  you  are  to  keep  the  auto 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"That's  easily  said,"  returned  the  little 
fellow  with  some  temper;  "but  a  car 
without  gasoline  is  a  body  without  a 
soul;  and  if  there's  a  quart  or  so  left  in 
ours,  that's  about  all  there  is." 

"Well,    buy   some   more." 

"To  do  that  one  must  have  money." 

"Money?  Why,  here  you  are!"  said 
Biribi,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
handful  of  sovereigns  which  he  threw  on 
the  table. 

La  Tbrte's  eyes  shone  with  cupidity. 
"It's  for  me!"  she  exclaimed,  stretching 
out  her  hand  towards  the  glittering  coins. 

"Not  so  fast!"  said  Biribi.  "There's 
some  for  each  of  us.  Filoselle  paid  it  to 
me  on  account  for  Sharp." 

"  You  trickster! "  said  the  Spider.  "  You 
omitted  the  most  important  part  of  your 
news." 

^"Pardon,  my  lad;    but  do  you  tell  me 
all  your  goings  on?" 

"I!  Why,  I  never  hide  anything  from 
you." 

"And  that's  why,  no  doubt,  you,  who 
'generally  are  talking  all  the  time,  haven't 
yet  told  me  a  word  about  your  encounter 
with  Pitchfork." 

"Tell  you!  Haven't  you  been  monopo- 
lizing the  chat  ever  since  you  came  in? 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in 
edgeways." 

"It  appears,"  continued  Biribi,  without 
paying  attention  to  this  hint,  "that  you 
gave  our  friend  Pitchfork  some  home 
truths  to  masticate.  Our  fellows  told  me 
that  much;  and  they  added  that,  as  he 
had  threatened  your  life,  and  you  had 
disappeared,  they  were  rather  afraid  that 
he  had  made  away  with  you.  I  said 
nothing  as  to  that;  but,  knowing  your 
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distaste  for  giving  blows,  and  especially 
for  receiving  them,  I  concluded  you  had 
decided  to  put  considerable  space  between 
yourself  and  Pitchfork.  Accordingly,  as 
you  see,  on  leaving  the  White  Rabbit,  I 
came  directly  here." 

"Well,  smart  as  you  are,  you're  mistaken 
for  once.  Pitchfork  and  I  really  had  an 
encounter,  and  he's  not  likely  to  forget 
it  in  a  hurry,  either." 

"What?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  got 
the  best  of  that  bully?" 

"I  did  just  that,"  replied  the  Spider; 
and  then  he  modestly  addefl,  "However, 
there  were  two  of  us." 

"Who  helped  you  out?" 

"You'll  see." 

The  Spider  put  two  fingers  to  his  mouth 
r  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  then  called: 
"Here,  Lapin!" 

Terry,  who  had  returned  to  the  kitchen 
after  having  chased  the  cat,  the  One- 
Eyed,  into  the  garden  and  given  her  a 
sound  shaking,  promptly  entered  the 
dining-room. 

"There  he  is, — my  helper!"  said  the 
Spider. 

Naturally,  Biribi  recognized  the  dog  as 
the  one  who  had  followed  them  before, 
and  he  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  fight. 
Naturally,  too,  the  Spider  had  to  repeat 
the  whole  story  that  he  had  just  been 
telling  to  his  mother. 

"Oh,  ho!"  exclaimed  Biribi  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tale.  "Here's  an  animal 
of  which  something  may  be  made.  I've 
got  an  idea  already  on  the  subject." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Time  enough  yet.  I  want  to  see  the 
dog  in  action  first.  Meanwhile,  what  do 
you  say  if  we  take  a  rest  here  for  the  next 
two  weeks,  doing  nothing  but  eat,  drink 
and  sleep?  How  will  that  suit  you?" 

"Suit  us!  To  perfection,"  said  La  Torte, 
who  foresaw  a  series  of  plentiful  repasts. 
"Doesn't  the  question  answer  itself?" 

One  personage  whom  the  proposed 
arrangement  did  not  suit  at  all  was  the 
One-Eyed,  who  was  glowering  in  the 
kitchen  corner.  "  For  example,"  she  seemed 


to  say,  "is  that  brute  with  the  loud  bark 
and  the  long  sharp  teeth  going  to  stay 
here  all  night?"  What  would  she  have 
said  had  she  known  that  Terry  was  to 
remain  her  neighbor  for  the  next  fort- 
night? 

If  the  yellow  cat  objected  to  Terry's 
presence,  you  may  be  sure  that  Molly 
did  not.  Poor  Molly !  She  had  been  having 
some  very  painful  experiences  since  her 
arrival  at  Madame  La  Torte's  residence. 
Unused  to  work  of  any  kind,  she  was 
obliged  to  perform  as  best  she  could  all  the 
services  of  housemaid,  cook,  and  laundress; 
although,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was 
very  little  washing  of  clothes  in  the  old 
cottage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ugly  old 
woman  forced  her  to  act  as  lady's  maid 
and  comb  her  grizzled  mop  of  hair.  Seated 
in  a  second-hand  armchair  that  the 
Spider  had  got  at  a  bargain,  she  would 
call  out: 

"Here,  Englisher;  come  and  comb  my 
hair ! ' ' 

With  a  battered  comb,  half  of  whose 
teeth  were  wanting,  the  poor  child  would 
endeavor  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
dishevelled  -locks,  only  to  be  greeted  with 
such  comments  as:  "Look  out!  You're 
hurting  me!  Easy!  Ah,  you  little  pest, 
•you're  doing  it  on  purpose!  Take  that!" 
And  "that"  was  usually  a  slap  on  the 
little  maid's  cheek. 

"You  wicked  woman,"  cried  the  child, 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 

"What's  that?  More  insolence,  I  sup- 
pose. Ah,  If  I  didn't  have  to  get  up  to 
catch  you,  I'd  give  you  another  slap  to 
match  that  last  one!  Be  off  with  you! 
No:  stay.  Stoop  down  and  lace  my  shoes. 
Now,  then,  to  the  kitchen.  Peel  the 
potatoes,  light  the  fire,  and  then  wash 
last  night's  dishes.  Do  you  understand?" 

Since  Molly's  arrival,  similar  scenes 
had  taken  place  several  times  a  day. 
Now  it  was  for  one  thing,  now  for  another; 
and  blows  fell  thickly  on  Herlock  Shomes' 
unfortunate  daughter.  Poor,  lonesome, 
unhappy  little  Molly!  Had  it  not  been- for 
the  comfort  she  got  from  reciting  her 
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Beads,  and  from  the-  certainty  that  the 
dear  Sisters  at  her  convent  school,  and 
Bridget  as  well,  were  praying  for  her 
safety  and  her  return  home,  she  would 
have  been  almost  in  despair. 

One  morning  things  went  to  extremes, 
and  the  old  woman  herself  became  afraid. 
She  had  remained  in  bed,  telling  Molly 
to  hurry  up  and  make  her  a  bowl  of 
chocolate  which  she  purposed  taking, 
like  a  great  lady,  before  rising.  Harassed 
by  her  repeated  calls  to  be  quick,  Molly 
had  hastened  in  and  presented  the  bowl 
just  as  she  had  taken  it  off  the  stove. 
The  old  woman  seized  it  greedily  and  took 
a  full  mouthful,  then  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain  as  the  hot  liquid  scalded  her  tongue. 
With  a  mumbled  oath  she  threw  the  bowl 
and  its  contents  on  the  girl's  neck  and 
shoulders.  Had  Molly  not  turned  from 
her  instinctively,  the  chocolate  would 
have  burned  her  face  and  possibly  injured 
her  eyes  permanently.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
pain  was  so  severe  that  she  sank  to  the 
floor,  uttering  the  most  piteous  moans. 
La  Torte  feared  she  had  gone  too  far, 
and  hurriedly  got  up  to  help  her  victim; 
but,  at  her  first  movement,  Molly  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  ran  into  the  kitchen  and 
bolted  the  door. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  old  woman 
that  Terry  had  not  witnessed  any  of  these 
scenes,  else  she  would  probably  have  felt 
some  of  the  long  sharp  teeth  that  her 
precious  cat  had  already  learned  to 
respect.  In  the  meantime  Terry's  very 
presence  gave  Molly  not  only  pleasure 
but  courage  and  hope.  She  felt  that  she 
was  no  longer  alone  among  strangers 
and  enemies;  and  it  was  an  immense 
relief  to  confide  to  her  old  playmate  all 
the  troubles  and  griefs,  not  forgetting  the 
hopes,  that  filled  her  heart  with  mingled 
grief  and  joy. 

As  for  Terry  himself,  he  was  now  being 
introduced  to  a  new  r61e, — one,  however, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  slighted 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter;  so  it  must  wait 
for  a  new  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Economy  in  Business. 


Two  English  commercial  agents,  whom 
we  will  name  Ketcham  and  Cheatam, 
meeting  one  time  in  their  travels,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  extensive 
business  carried  on  by  their  respective 
houses.  Ketcham,  zealous  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  his  own,  enumerated  many 
extraordinary  instances,  and  finally  wound 
up  his  climax  by  declaring  that  the  busi- 
ness of  his  house  was  so  extensive  that,  in 
their  correspondence  alone,  it  cost  them 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly 
for  writing  ink. 

Cheatam  replied:  "Why,  Ketcham,  do 
you  consider  a  trifle  like  that  any  proof 
of  the  extent  of  the  business,  or  of  your 
superiority  to  our  house?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"  Pooh-pooh,  man !"  said  Cheatam.  "We 
save  that  sum  yearly  in  our  house  simply 
by  omitting  the  dots  to  the  i's  and  the 
strokes  to  the  t's." 

Ketcham  was  caught. 


A  Critic  Corrected. 


Soon  after  Lord  Kenyon  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  was  listening  very 
attentively  to  a  young  clerk  who  was 
reading  to  him,  before  a  number  of  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  the  conveyances  of 
an  estate;  and,  on  coming  to  the  word 
enough,  pronounced  it  enow.  His  honor 
immediately  interrupted  him,  saying: 
"Hold!  hold!  You  must  stand  corrected, 
young  man.  Enough  is,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  always  pronounced  enuff; 
and  so  are  all  other  English  words  which 
terminate  in  ough;  as,  for  example, 
tough,  rough,  cough,  etc." 

The  clerk  bowed,  blushed,  and  went  on 
for  some  time,  when,  coming  to  the  word 
plough,  he,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  pene- 
trating look  at  his  honor,  called  it  pluff. 
The  great  lawyer  stroked  his  chin,  and 
'with  a  smile  candidly  said:  "Young  man, 
I  sit  corrected." 
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— "The  Little  Nun:  The  Diary  of  One  of 
Belgium's  Unhappy  Victims,"  is  fiction,  although 
described  as  being  "from  the  victim's  original 
manuscript."  It  is  a  luridly  unpleasant  story. 
Nuns  do  not  pray  for  vengeance,  and  such 
prayers  are  seldom  answered. 

— A  perfect  copy  of  the  famous  "Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chess,"  printed  by  Caxton  at  Bruges, 
circa  1475  (the  second  book  printed  in  the 
English  language),  is  included  in  Mr.  Quaritch's 
new  catalogue.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  is  valued  at  £2500. 

—A  new  translation  of  Soeur  Therese's  auto- 
biography, incorporating  the  changes  and  addi- 
tions inserted  from  the  original  manuscripts  into 
the  definitive  Carmelite  edition  of  1914,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Orphans'  Press,  Rochdale, 
England.  It  is  entitled  "A  Little  White  Flower: 
Tin-  Story  of  Soeur  Therese  of  Lisieux." 

— M.  Rene  Bazin's  latest  book  is  a  collection 
of  essays,  articles,  and  sketches,  dating  from 
Nov.,  1914,  to  June,  1916,  on  miscellaneous 
aspects  of  the  Great  War,  the  non-combatants 
at  home,  and  the  future.  He  shows  how  different 
must  be  the  attitude  of  the  French  nation  towards 
almost  everything  when  peace  is  restored. 

—The  death,  last  week,  of  the  Rev.  John  T. 
Driscoll,  S.  T.  L.,  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  is 
the  loss  of  a  learned  and  most  .estimable  priest, 
whose  writings,  chiefly  on  philosophical  subjects, 
were  highly  valued.  Besides  -his  books,  the  last 
of  which  dealt  with  Pragmatism,  he  wrote 
numerous  articles  for  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia, 
and  contributed  occasionally  to  the  periodical 
press.  He  was  a  model  priest,  pious  as  well  as 
iarly;  and  wherever  he  went  made  hosts 
of  friends,  to  whom  the  nobility  of  his  character 
and  the  charm  of  his  petsonality  will  remain  a 
cherished  memory. 

—That  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  tin 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  the  supreme  literary 
achievement  of  the  Church  in  America,  is  of 
itself  a  distinction  that  entitles  the  late  Charles 
George  Hi -i  !M  rmumi,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  to  ;m 
abiding  place  on  the  roll  of  eminent  American 
scholars,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  coreligionists  throughout  the  country. 
The  life  of  the  deceased  litterateur  was  the 
tranquil  life  of  the  student  and  author,  its  most 
outstanding  feature  being  his  professorship  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  almost  half  a 
century  .lent  of  the  United  States 


Catholic  Historical  Society  he  did  valiant  service 
for  the  Church,  writing  various  historical  and 
biographical  works.  For  this  service  he  was 
rewarded  in  1910  by  being  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory.  He 
was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Laetare  Medal 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
A  Catholic  of  distinction  and  of  exemplary 
life.  Dr.  Herbermann's  career  was  as  honorable 
as  it  was  lengthy. 

— Discriminating  readers  will  probably  regard 
"Wind's  Will,"  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  as  an  improbable  romance, 
with  stagy  characters.  The  most  attractive 
of  them  is  the  French  flower  girl.  The  young 
Englishwoman,  her  rival,  is  so  vicious  as  to 
suggest  the  comparative  guilelessness  of  many 
persons  who  are  hanged  or  committed  to  prison 
for  life.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Paris 
and  in  St.  Cloud,  early  in  the  last  century.  The 
writing  is  clever,  but  the  book  is  far  below  the 
mark  attained  by  its  authors  in  "Wroth"  and 
"The  Haunted  Heart." 

-"One  acquires  quite  a  new  character  after 
six  months  at  the  front,"  writes  a  returned 
literary  soldier.  Not  an  improved  character  in 
every  instance,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  his 
assertion  that  "when  an"  Austrian  loses  his 
pouch,  he  is  tied  to  a  stake,  with  his  feet  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  and  his  hands  bound 
1  behind  his  back,  and  he  is  left  there  for  some 
hours  to  reflect  over  his  sins.  .  .  .  He  may  lose_ 
his  head  or  his  life  or  his  honor,  but  not  his 
pouch.  He  shows  wonderful  heroism  in  attempt- 
ing to  recover  a  pouch.  The  wounded  and  dying 
think  of  nothing  else." 

— "The  Innocence  of  the  American"  is  the 
caption  under  which  the  London  Times  reviews 
Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  new  book,  "We." 
The  reviewer  thinks  that  with  a  blue  pencil 
he  could  make  it  twice  as  good  as  it  is, — 
twice  as  acceptable  to  Englishmen,  he  means. 
Interesting  as  the  book  is,  it  contains  nothing 
more  so  than  the  Times'  review  of  it,  a  portion 
of  which  we  quote: 

This  book  is  what  people  would  call  very  American; 
that  is  to  say,  it  makes  us  aware  of  some  of  the  differences 
In  tui.-n  Americans  and  ourselves.  Being  as  good  as  it  is. 
it  could  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is  if  the  author  were  an  English- 
man. N'o  KiiKlishman  who  had  arrived  at  such  truths 
i  ..ril.l  also  bdii-ve  so  m:iny  errors;  no  Knslishman  who  could 
say  some  things  so  well  could  say  other  things  so  badly. 
Americans  have  a  way,  when  they  write,  of  creating  a 
leprcsentativc  Amriii  :in  to  Miy  for  them  what  they  have 
to  say.  Walt  Whitman  began  it;  he  had  the  notion  that 
he  must  write  poetry  (hat  was  Aim-rican  as  well  as  his  own. 
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So,  when  he  is  not  at  his  best,  he  tries  to  speak  like  a  rep- 
resentative American.  We  all  know  how  we  are  tempted, 
when  first  we  go  abroad,  to  behave  not  like  ourselves  but 
like  representative  Englishmen.  So  there  are  Americans, 
who,  when  they  write,  feel  that  they  must  speak  to 
Europe,  and  that  they  must  speak  like  representative 
Americans.  They  do  this  even  when  they  write  for  one 
another,  and  Mr.  Lee  does  it  all  the  time.  The  subtitle  of 
his  book  is,  "A  Study  of  what  England  and  Europe  can 
expect  of  America  during  and  after  the  War.  A  vow  of  the 
American  people  to  the  world,  and  a  confession  of  their 
faith  in  the  people  of  all  nations."  So  he  is  consciously 
speaking  for  America  to  Europe;  and  he  never  forgets  it, — 
never  forgets  that  American  literature  ought  to  be  different 
in  all  its  manners  and  customs  from  European  literature.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lee  may  persuade  some  Americans  that  they  are  much 
wiser  than  all  Europeans;  but  when  he  speaks  to  us  we  can 
only  smile,  if  possible  without  bitterness,  at  his  blessed 
innocence. 

— Four  wooden  cases  containing  bundles  of 
parchment  and  papers,  concealed  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  were  discovered  in  the  course 
of  recent  repairs  carried  out  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  cathedral  at  Lyons.  They  proved  to  be 
records  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Chapter,  and 
to  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  documents  are  Papal  Bulls,  diplomas  of 
the  emperors  and  French  kings  in  favor  of  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  and  charters  and  deeds  of 
many  kinds,  almost  all  originals.  The  oldest 
manuscript  is  a  charter  of  Charles,  King  of 
Provence,  sou  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  I.;  and 
attached  to  it  is  the  royal  seal,  in  admirable 
preservation.  The  record  which  will  attract 
most  attention  is  the  great  chartulary  of  1350, 
hitherto  supposed  to  -be  lost. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will'  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Wind's    Will."      Agnes    and    Egerton    Castle. 

$1.35. 

"St.  Catherine  of  Siena."    C.  M.  Antony.   $1.80. 
"An  Alphabet  of  Irish  Saints."   45  cts. 
"O'Loghlin  of  Clare."    Rosa  Mulholland.    $1.30. 
"The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo."    R.  B. 

Cunninghame-Graham.    $2. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  O.  P.    Si. 80. 
"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."  2  vols. 

$3.    »et. 
"A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.  $1.60. 


"When  a  Man's  a  Man."     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35. 
"God's   Golden    Gifts."     Flora   Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,   O.   P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on   Gospel   Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
"Dogmatic   Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.    $1.75. 
"The   Chief   Catholic   Devotions."     Rev.   Louis 

Boucard.    75  cts. 

"Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    55  cts. 
"A    Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."     Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.    75  cts. 
"A    Retrospect."     $i. 
"When   Pan   Pipes."     Mary   Taylor   Thornton. 

$1-35. 

"Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 
"A  Good  Third."    Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.F.M. 

$1.10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV. ,V.   $1.50,  net. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 
"Halt!    Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
"New   Wars   for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$1.50.  _^^^^ 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — HUB.,  jdii,  3. 

Rev.  James  Morrison,  of  the  diocese  of 
Trenton;  Rev.  John  Driscoll,  diocese  of  Albany; 
and  Rev.  Paul  Meyer,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  M.  de  Sales,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  Mother  M.  de  Loyola  and  Mother 
M.  Paul,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Herbermanfi,  Mrs.  R. 
Hammond,  Mr.  Michael  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Ella 
Metzger,  Mr.  Joseph  McHugh,  Mr.  F.  H.  Jone, 
Mrs.  Adele  Sheil,  Miss  Minnie  Reilly,  Mr. 
Edward  Reilly,  Mrs.  Margaret  Jones,  Mr. 
C.  Maguire,  Mr.  H.  J.  Danks,  Mr.  James  Gray, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Burns,  Mr.  Joseph  Reuber, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Cantwell,  Mr.  Andrew  Joers,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Christmann. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:  C.  M.,  $20;  S.  D.  P., 
$5.  For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  aban- 
doned children  in  China:  J.  G.,  $5;  Friends 
(Baltimore),  $2.50;  Child  of  Mary,  $i;  Mrs. 
J.  M.,  50  cts.;  Friend  (Eagle  Pass),  $3. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  46. 
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The  Field  of  God. 

BY    THE    REV.   HUGH    F.  BLUNT. 

And  the  Lord  Cod  formed  max  of  the  slime  of  Ike 
rarlh.  .  .  .  El  homo  faclus  est. 

(J^OD  of  the  sun;  but  far  from  His  throne 
Standeth  the  desolate  sun,  alone. 
God  of  the  planet,  moon  and  star; 
But  God  created  and  stood  afar. 
O   Karth,  what  mystery  in  thy  sod 
To  be  the  pottery-field  of  God? 


The  Holy  Grail. 


BY    FRANCIS    PAUL 

:HERE  is  a  tale  which  might 
jjC  well  be  on  every  bookshelf; 
and  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
such  a  book  is  not  edited  and 
issued  for  the  use  of  our 
children  by  some  enterprising  Catholic 
publisher.  Through  the  pleasant  fields  of 
high  romance  the  old  volume  leads  us  in 
those  Books  of  the  "Morte  D' Arthur," 
which  tell  of  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
Arthurian  legend-—  for  legend  it  was — 
ha-,  been  cherished  for  many  years,  and 
has  interested  with  its  antique  charm 
many  poets  and  many  men.  Milton  was 
attracted  by  it;  also  Dryden,  Rossetti, 
Tennyson,  and  the  colorful  William  Morris. 
But  it  can  not  be  retold  without 
destroying  its  appeal.  It  is  an  echo  of 
other  times,  other  men,  other  ideas.  To 
feel  the  reality  of  it,  we  must  avoid 
Tennyson's  ''blameless  curates  clad  in 


tin  mail,"  and  go  back  to  Malory  himself. 
Enchantment  is  a  far-off  thing.  In  a 
wireless  station:  the  loud  crash  of  a  local 
amateur,  and  the  high,  clear,  bell -like 
tone  of  the  distant  expert.  An  old  tale 
retold  is  an  old  tale  marred.  Reading  the 
original  record  of  the  old  forgotten,  far-off 
things  and  battles  long  ago,  like  Guenever, 
We  gaze  upon  the  arras  giddily 
Where  the  wind  set  the  silken  kings  asway. 

The  world  depicted  allures.  Not  Chaucer, 
Maundeville,  nor  Ascham,  widely  praised 
in  their  own  time,  are  so  popular  in 
England  to-day.  Endurance  is  a  good 
test  of  worth. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory  was  evidently  of 
the  retinue  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick  (1382-1439),  and  with  him 
served  in  France.  "No  better  school  for 
the  future  author  of  the  'Morte  D' Arthur' 
can  be  imagined  than  a  personal  acquaint- 
aijce  with  that  Englishman  whom  all 
Europe  recognized  as  embodying  the 
knightly  ideal  of  the  age."  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  lies  in  a  splendid  tomb  in  Saint 
Mary's  Church  in  Warwick,  clad,  as 
befits  his  fame,  all  in  armor,  surrounded 
by  stone  remembrances  of  a  splendid  age. 
He  was  the  man  who  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  who  performed  a 
marvellous  feat  of  arms  at  Verona,  who 
splendidly  represented  England  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  who  was  Captain 
of  Calais  and  became  the  guest  of  the 
Trench  King  Charles  VI.,  who  jousted 
like  Lancelot  of  old,  at  the  coronation  of 
Joan  of  Navarre,  queen  to  Henry  IV.  of 
his  retinue  was  .Sir  Thomas  Malory,  knight. 

Out  of  many  books,  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
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in  1469  made  one  book;  out  of  many 
tales,  one  tale ;  coit  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
many  a  high  romance,  conceived  a  glorious 
narrative.  It  was  a  romantic  age,  and  this 
is  its  record :  it  was  a  time  of  noble  quest- 
ings,  and  the  great  quest  was  the  search 
for  the  white  purity  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

We  must  ever  remember,  nowadays, 
that  non- Catholic  authors  are  often 
dangerous,  if  not  insidious,  literature.  But 
these  were  the  years  before  the  Prot- 
estant revolt, — before  the  domestic  dis- 
agreements and  covetous  compulsions  of 
Henry  VIII.  drove  the  Mother  Church 
from  England.  Every  author  was  then  a 
Catholic  author ;  every  fictitious  character, 
a  Catholic  character;  every  knight  fasted, 
heard  Mass,  received  Communion,  con- 
fessed, did  penance,  and  made  him  clean 
of  his  life,  that  prayer  and  deed  might  be 
acceptable  unto  God.  Sir  Perceval  "saw 
his  sword  lie  on  the  ground  naked,  in 
whose  pommel  was  a  red  cross  and  the  sign 
of  the  crucifix  therein;  and  he  bethought 
him  of  his  knighthood,"  and  resisted 
temptation.  The  days  of  the  year  are 
reckoned  from  Christmas,  Candlemas, 
Easter,  Whitsunday,  Michaelmas,  and  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption;  the  Pope  it 
is  who  crowns  Arthur  "emperor";  to 
the  Pope  the  wicked  knight  is  sent  to 
receive  penance  for  foul  deeds;  "those 
which  at  Pentecost  at  the  high  feast  took 
upon  them  to  go  in  the  quest  of  the  San- 
greal  without  confession:  they  might  not 
enter  into  the  meadow  of  humility  and 
patience";  Sir  Bors  "blessed  his  body 
and  his  visage,"  and  praised  God  that  he 
has  escaped  a  devil  in  woman's  likeness. 

True,  there  was  wickedness,  there  was 
pride,  there  was  magic.  Merlin,  "a 
devil's  son,"  is  an  "enchanter  and  a 
multiplier  of  words,"  he  "knoweth  all 
things  by  the  devil's  craft."  Vivien  uses 
the  black  art  against  Merlin,  and  Morgan 
le  Fay  against  Arthur;  an  invisible 
knight  rides  and  slays  by  treachery;  as 
Apollo  hid  tineas  in  a  cloud,  so  Merlin 
conceals  Arthur  from  sight.  Severed  heads 
are  healed,  men  wax  strong  with  the 


increasing  day.  Yet  "to  tempt  God  is 
no  wisdom,"  and  Merlin  himself  foretells 
that  God's  will  will  be  done. 

The  capricious  meddling  gods  of  ancient 
epic  have  departed;  the  incidents  which 
revolve  about  Arthur  are  connected  with 
his  name  by  a  single  circumstantial  link. 
Then  reading  through  the  many  books  of 
Malory,  we  come  upon  a  final  unity  which 
Homer  never  had:  "And  here  followeth 
the  noble  tale  of  the  Sangreal,  that  is  called 
the  Holy  Vessel,  and  the  signification  oj  ike 
blessed  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  mote  it  be,  the  which  was  brought 
into  this  land  by  Joseph  of  Aramathie. 
Therefore  on  all  sinful  souls,  blessed  Lord, 
have  thou  mercy." 

It  was  an  age  of  unrealities,  of  improb- 
abilities, of  princesses  and  maidens  dis- 
tressed. It  was  also  the  age  of  the 
Crusades,  when  men  were  sincere  Christians, 
who  loved  much,  hated  much;  when  the 
mere  chivalry  of  the  legends  was  trans- 
figured by  Christianity,  making  the  tales 
immortal.  What  was  formerly  undertaken 
for  love  of  a  lady,  was  now  accom- 
plished for  the  love  of  Christ.  Men  had 
ideals  then,  and  fought  for  them;  the 
unreality  and  fantasy  of  it  all  is  the  bold 
dream  of  idealism.  Men  were  true  to 
their  aspirations,  and  to  themselves. 
"There  were  none  hermits  in  these  days 
but  that  they  had  been  men  of  worship 
and  of  prowess;  and  those  hermits  held 
great  household,  and  refreshed  people 
that  were  in  distress."  There  were  none 
who  followed  false  creeds  and  false  gods; 
there  was  aid  for  all,  —  sometimes  simple 
aid  of  the  healing  monk,  sometimes 
miraculous  aid  from  Heaven. 

A  sharp  distinction  was  made  between 
"knightly  deeds  in  God's  works,  and  no 
knightly  deeds  in  worldly  works."  The 
good  are  rewarded,  the  evil  are  punished : 
the  Prodigal  Son  receives  his  deserts, 
but  the  Prodigal  Son's  brother  also  obtains 
his  rewards.  "For  ever,"  said  Arthur, 
"it  is  a  worshipful  knight's  deed  to  help 
another  worshipful  knight  when  he  seeth 
him  in  great  danger;  for  ever  a  worshipful 
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man  will  be  loath  to  see  a  worshipful 
man  shamed;  and  he  that  is  of  no  worship, 
and  fareth  with  cowardice,  never  shall  he 
show  gentleness,  nor  no  manner  of  good- 
ness where  he  seeth  a  man  in  any  danger, 
for  then  even  will  a  coward  show  no  mercy; 
and  always  a  good  man  will  do  ever  to 
another  as  he  would  be  done  to  himself." 
Nor  is  it  fanciful  thus  to  speak  of  a 
part  of  that  book  which  Ascham  denounced 
as  immoral.  The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail 
was  age  old,  and  shall  be  age  long.  The 
old  legends  tell  that  Josep«h  of  Arimathea 
carefully  guarded  the  cup.  In  some  shad- 
owy stronghold,  this  Grail  was  kept 
under  stately  guard  as  befitted  a  heavenly 
treasure.  The  retention  of  sin  disabled 
a  knight  from  even  locating  where  that 
castle  stood:  he  must  have  confessed  his 
sins  at  the  high  feast  of  Pentecost.  The 
slightest  evil  thought  rendered  his  passage 
past  the  lions  at  the  portal  gate  a  dan- 
gerous, if  not  an  impossible,  achievement. 
A  few  chosen  ones  were  found,  each  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  of  sufficient  purity  and 
worth;  and  these  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
this  glorious  chalice,  heard  the  song  of 
choirs  angelical,  and  were  strengthened 
with  the  grace  of  heavenly  food.  The 
legend  of  the  Grail  chronicles  no  more, 
the  merely  earthly  clash  of  armed  knights, 
no  more  the  gay  tournaments,  and  the 
adventures  undertaken  for  love  of  a 
lady.  This  is  spiritual  struggle  and  spiri- 
tual reward,  where  each  man  does  the 
will  of  God. 

It  is  an  allegory  of  the  Mass,  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.  Contrition,  con- 
fession, absolution,  penance,  the  divine 
aid  which  supports  God's  children,  the 
ecstatic  joy  of  future  rewards,- — these  are 
the  things  represented  by  the  acts  of  those 
questing  knights,  first  and  foremost  of 
whom  was  Galahad  bearing  a  huge  cross 
on  his  shield.  It  is  the  reflex,  this  tale,  of 
that  great  Mcdia-val  Faith  which  raised 
huge  cathedrals  and  transfigured  humble 
hermits,  which  kindled  the  imaginations 
of  unimaginative  men.  "As  all  romance 
is  ideal,  so  this  romance  is  most  ideal  of 


all;  and  as  the  idealism  of  romance  is  its 
most  vital  quality,  so  this  highest  ideal  of 
romance  has  lived  through  all  the  cen- 
turies and  won  all  Christian  peoples." 

For  us  to-day,  as  for  the  men  of  five 
hundred  years  ago,  Malory  teaches 
courage,  purity,  endurance,  true  love 
likened  to  summer,  worship,  and  fear  of 
God.  Could  we  learn  his  lesson  and  emu- 
late his  characters,  then  would  each  be 
"a  very  knight  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  "no  temptation  should 
bring  out  of  God's  service,  but  to  endure 
as  his  true  champion."  The  story  of  the 
Grail,  in  Malory's  virile  version,  may 
show  us  how  to  confirm  ourselves  in  the 
army  of  Christ.  Then  might  each  say  with 
Sir  Perceval :  "  I  serve  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  in  his  service  he  will  not  suffer  me  to 
die ;  for  who  that  knocketh  shall  enter,  and 
who  that  asketh  shall  have,  and  who  that 
seeketh  him  he  hideth  him  not." 


In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


IX. 

|OOK  yonder,  Miss  Felden,"  said 
Stetten,  pointing  to  a  projection 
of  rock  at  a  dizzy  height.  "The 
spot  of  green  that  you  see  is  a 
little  mountain  meadow,  on  which  the 
people  are  now  cutting  and  drying  the 
grass,  to  bring  it  down  on  sleds  in  winter. 
Yes,  Miss,  life  in  the  Alps  is  not  so  easy 
and  sunny  as  it  might  appear  to'  an 
indifferent  person,"  he  added,  noticing  the 
surprised  look  on  Hella's  face.  "The  soil 
yields  its  scanty  harvest  only  to  the  hardest 
labor.  Bitter  sweat  waters  the  fruits  of 
industry,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  victims 
which  the  hauling  makes  almost  yearly. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Durrenstein,  the 
only  son  of  a  poor  widow  fell  last  winter; 
and  his  companion,  who  tried  to  save  him, 
was  pulled  down  with  him  over  the  preci- 
pice. The  search  for  the  bodies  was  fruit- 
less, and  they  were  recovered  only  when 
the  snow  had  melted  away." 
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Hella  shuddered,  notwithstanding  the 
sweltering  weather. 

"You  tremble,  Miss  Stein.  The  misery 
of  the  poor  touches  you.  How  you  would 
shudder  if  you  were  to  meet  the  hollow-eyed 
spectre  Starvation  in  the  larger  cities, — 
if  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  misery  in 
those  fearful  dens  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  of  the  poor  workmen  and  day- 
laborers!  But  I  suppose  you  have  not 
learned  much  about  the  misefies  of  life?" 

"No,"  acknowledged  the  young  girl, 
candidly.  "I—" 

"Miss  Stein  lives  in  circles  where  such 
things  do  not  enter,  and  are  hardly  men- 
tioned," quickly  interposed  the  Baroness. 

The  Professor's  brows  contracted ;  a 
smile  of  compassion  bordering  on  contempt 
hovered  upon  his  lips. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Felden,  if  I  venture 
to  contradict  your  views.  I  can  not  but 
consider  such  a  studied  avoidance  of  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  human  misery  as 
a  squeamishness  not  far  from  criminal.  As 
if  one  could  banish  misery  in  its  thousand 
forms  from  the  world  by  merely  ignoring 
it!  A  child  might,  like  the  ostrich,  hide  his 
face,  and  thus  think  that  he  escaped  the 
danger;  but  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
feeling  must  be  able  to  look  misery  in  the 
face.  No  class  of  human  society  is  excused 
from  a  lively  and  active  share  in  the  weal 
and  woe  of  others.  We  are  all,  whether 
high  or  low,  members  of  the  same  body. 
When  one  is  sick,  the  others  share  in 
the  disease.  Even  the  prince  upon  his 
throne  can  not  escape  this  communion, 
this  reciprocal  action." 

"  Herr  Professor,  you  are  not  a  social 
democrat,  I  hope?"  inquired  the  court 
ady,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"I  am  not,  Miss  Felden;  but  I  am  a 
man,  I  am  a  Christian,  and  as  such  I  have 
reflected  on  human  society  and  on  the 
chief  evils  of  our  times.  I  have  tried  to 
obtain  information  amongst  all  classes, 
even  those  that  are  called  exclusive;  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  we  would  only  honestly  and  unani- 
mously put  our  hands  to  the  work,  many 


a  thing  could  be  changed  for  the  better." 

The  young  man  spoke  to  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld;  but  he  watched  Hella,  who 
hung  on  his  words  with  great,  shining  eyes. 

"I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  go,"  said 
the  Fraulein.  "The  air  from  the  ravine 
yonder  is  beginning  to  blow  cool." 

And,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
her  mistress,  she  arose  and  turned  to  go. 
The  Princess  followed  her  example. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  preceding 
conversation,  or  whether  a  mere  whim,  on 
the  return  Stetten  kept  at  the  young  girl's 
side,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention  as 
usual  to  the  elder  lady.  He  had  never 
before  spoken  to  her  so  earnestly;  his 
glance  had  never  been  so  warm,  the  tone 
of  his  voice  so  gentle;  throughout  all  the 
treasures  of  his  knowledge  and  experiences 
which  he  produced,  there  seemed  to  run 
an  echo  from  his  heart.  He  was  at  home 
in  every  department  of  knowledge;  he 
had  seen  all,  he  had  learned  to  take  a  part 
in  all;  guiding  and  helping,  not  from 
curiosity,  but  out  of  a  real  desire  of  being 
useful.  Hella  felt  herself  and  the  narrow 
circle  of  her  views  exceedingly  small  and 
insignificant  beside  interests  of  such  world- 
wide importance. 

"But,  my  dear  Miss,"  said  the  Professor, 
looking  at  the  expressive  countenance 
with  unmistakable  admiration,  "how 
conies  it  that,  with  your  quick  intelligence, 
your  lively  interest  in  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  grand  in  nature,  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  demands  of  the  times,  of  the  questions 
that  agitate  all  mankind?  Have  you,  like 
a  modern  Sleeping  Beauty,  dreamed  away 
your  life  in  some  enchanted  castle,  that 
you  did  not  see  and  hear  what  is  going 
on  around  you"?" 

"Quite  likely,"  admitted  Hella,  with  a 
smile.  "I  once  uttered  my  complaint  to 
you,  dearest,"  she  said,  turning  to  Schon- 
feld, "at  being  shut  up  in  the  solitary  old 
house  in  the  woods,  and  at  having  to 
mourn  away  my  life  alone  there." 

"And  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  then 
said,"  replied  she,  with  emphasis:  "that 
I  considered  it  a  great  prerogative  foi  one 
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to  be  able  to  shut  oneself  off  by  a  high 
wall  from  the  multitude.  He  that  is  not 
born  in  such  circles,  that  is  not  brought  up 
in  such  fortunate  surroundings" — a  glance 
at  the  plebeian  Professor  accompanied 
these  words- — "has  no  idea  of  what  is 
admissible  or  inadmissible  there.  C'est 
impossible." 

"Oh,  spare  us  from  the  French!"  cried 
Hella,  with  a  laugh,  putting  her  hands  to 
her  little  pink  ears.  "When  my  good  old 
protectress  gets  started  in  French,  then 
all  is  over,  Herr  Professor;  then  there  is 
no  joking  with  her." 

With  the  easy  facility  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  with  fine  tact,  Stetten  glided 
off  to  another  subject,  and  kept  the  ladies 
so  interested  that  even  the  Baroness  lost 
some  of  her  antipathy  to  him. 

It  was  late  when  the  ramblers  reached 
the  door  of  the  inn.  Star  after  star  in  its 
beauty  had  appeared  in  the  sky;  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  moon'hovered  over  the 
silent  and  solitary  vale  of  the  Popena, 
casting  a  ghostly  shimmer  on  the  shaggy 
heads  of  the  mountains  and  the  rigid 
surface  of  the  glaciers. 

Long  after  they  had  supped  together, 
Princess  Hella  remained  sitting  at  the 
open  window  of  her  room,  looking  thought-" 
fully  out  into  the  dreamy  moonlight. 

"It  is  time  for  retiring,  your  Highness," 
admonished  the  duenna,  entering  and 
lighting  the  candle. 

Hella  did  not  stir.  A  moth  came  flying 
around  the  candle.  Once,  twice  he  flew 
away,  and  then  he  plunged  into  the  blaze. 

"I  fear  that  the  poor  Professor  will  fare 
no  better  than  the  moth,"  said  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld,  banteringly.  "He  is  ven- 
turing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  light,  and 
it  will  be  too  late." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
Princess,  without  turning. 

"  Well,  your  Highness,  a  blind  man  could 
sc  (  that  the  learned  gentleman,  in  spite  of 
;ill  his  resist. nice,  is  on  the  point  of  losing 
his  heart.  II  is  really  shocking  that  your 
Highness,  the  reigning  Prince 

"\'il    .mother  word,  Schonfeld!"    coin 


manded  Hella.  "I  will  not  hear  another 
word  of  that." 

The  Baroness  was  so  surprised  at  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  tone  that  she  said 
no  more.  The  Princess  continued  still  to 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  but  her  lips 
trembled  and  her  eyes  grew  moist. 

"I  fear,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "that 
it  is  not  he,  but  I  that  am  the  unhappy 
moth  whose  wings  the  flames  will  burn." 

"Schonfeld,"  she^  said  after  a  pause, 
turning  half  around,  "we  shall  leave 
to-morrow.  You  may  order  the  stage  for 
Toblach.  There  we  shall  take  extra  post 
and  travel  over  the  same  road  to  Auronzo,' 
without  stopping  here  at  Schluderbach." 

"So  you  will  go  to  Venice  after  all,  your 
Highness?"  inquired  Fraulein  von  Schon- 
feld, in  a  doleful  tone. 

Hella  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Why  not,  then,  start  from  here,  your 
Highness?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  followed,  to  have 
my  doings  and  omissions  criticised.  This 
is  Monday;  on  Thursday,  or  at  the  latest 
Friday,  we  can  be  in  Venice.  Good-night, 
dear  Schonfeld!" 

The  desire  of  the  Princess  to  be  left 
alone  was  so  clearly  indicated  that  there 
remained  nothing  for  the  court  lady  but 
to  withdraw  to  her  own  room  near  by,  and 
to  give  expression  to  her  dismal  thoughts 
in  the  most  despairing  attitudes. 

X. 

Whilst  Princess  Hella  von  Hohenstein- 
Bedburg  continued  at  the  window-  till 
toward  midnight,  the  young  Stetten, 
separated  from  her  only  by  a  landing,  sat 
at  his  table  busily  employed  in  writing. 
He  also  had  sat  long  in  the  dark  thinking, 
and  at  last  with  a  sigh  had  turped  a\\a\ 
and  lighted  his  candle.  As  if  driven  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  took  out  his  portfolio 
rMiil  read  the  pages  which  he  had  yesterday 
put  back  because  they  did  not  suit  him: 

vScm.rnKKHACH,  Aug.   21,    1881. 
Dii. \KICST    MAMMA: — You    will    bi-    sur- 
prised  to  rcrchc  another  letter  from   me, 
as  I  had  informed  yon  only  a  week  ago  that 
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I  had  returned  here  after  rambling  about 
in  all  directions,  and  was  again  enraptured 
by  the  magnificence  of  life  among  these 
grand,  beautiful  mountains.  But  if  I  write 
to  you  to-day  it  is  because  something  new 
and  unexpected  has  entered  into  my  life, — 
something  of  which  I  can  not  yet  give 
myself  a  satisfactory  account.  To  tell  it  to 
you  in  one  word,  mamma — but  you  may 
have  guessed  it,  women  are  gifted  with  such 
fine  feelings  in  these  matters — I  am  on  the 
highroad  to  lose  my  heart,  and  to  lose  it 
to  a  girl  without  position  or  name. 

Be  not  angry  with  me,  dear  mamma. 
I  have  struggled  against  this  inclination 
as  well  as  I  could ;  for,  however  free  I  may 
be  from  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  theory 
and  practice  are  different  things.  An 
unequal  marriage  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  misfortune  for  both  parties,  and  yet  I 
am  on  the  point  of  seriously  trying  the 
experiment;  and  should  perhaps  have 
already  spoken  the  decisive  word,  had  I 
not  been  restrained  by  the  thought  of  the 
grief  that  I  should  inflict  on  you,  the 
kindest  and  best  of  mothers.  But  Miss 
Stein  seems  to  be  the  one  destined  for  me. 
Were  I  a  Mahometan  I  should  say  "Kis- 
met," and  yield  unresistingly  to  my  fate. 

The  girl,  who  is  making  a  long  journey 
in  company  of  a  friend  of  her  deceased 
mother,  I  had  already  met  at  the  Achensee. 
At  our  first  meeting  I  felt  that  this  person, 
a  compound  of  the  most  opposite  qualities, 
might  become  dangerous  to  me ;  and  I  was 
therefore  not  displeased  at  the  himters  of 
Coburg,  who  drove  me  out  of  the  Partisan 
before  my  time.  But  I  had  only  left  the 
enchanting  spot  behind  me  to  find  her 
here  again  on  entering  the  Hohlenstein 
valley.  We  met  daily,  and  I  found  myself 
drawn  and  repelled  in  spite  of  myself. 
Bella — Miss  Stein's  name  is  Helena — is 
like  the  chameleon,  which  changes  color 
ten  times  a  day.  She  is  unrestrainedly 
joyous  and  melancholy;  at  one  moment 
bubbling  over  with  spirits  and  animation, 
at  the  next  sparing  in  words  almost  to 
sullenness;  sometimes  imperious,  at  others 
humble  and  submissive;  in  many  things 


well  informed,  and  in  others  strangely 
ignorant;  sometimes  even— I  will  be  per- 
fectly candid  with  vou,  mamma-  rather 
unwomanly  and  strong-minded,  a  tyrant 
toward  the  good-natured  but  rather  small- 
minded  Miss  Felden,  who  seems  to  be  only 
the  toy  of  her  humor,  to  which  she  sub- 
mits in  a  way  to  me  incomprehensible. 
In  a  word,  Holla  is  a  riddle;  and  I  am 
drawn  by  a  resistless  power  to  solve  this 
charming  riddle,  to  try  and  find  the  open 
sesame  which  shall  awake  all  the  good 
qualities  slumbering  in  her. 

Is  she  beautiful?  I  do  not  know, 
mamma.  I  often  say  yes,  and  just  as  often 
no.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
changes  with  her  words.  Her  character- 
istic features  do  not  correspond  at  all  to 
classical  beauty, — her  nose  is  too  bold,  her 
chin  too  pointed  for  that.  Hclla  has 
nothing  of  the  noble,  dignified  beauty  of 
the  eldest  Schellenberg  girl;  nothing  of 
that  sensitive  bashfulness  of  your  favorite 
Matilda  Scharfenstein ;  but  she  has  some- 
thing altogether  peculiar,  and  is  always 
herself;  a  being  on  > whom  you  can  not 
count,  with  a  piquant  little  face,  the  chief 
attractions  of  which  are  a  pair  of  large 
bright  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  obstinate 
golden  curls. 

I  grant,  dear  mamma,  that  Hella  is  not 
the  woman  whom  I  thought  of  .bringing  as 
mistress  of  your  house;  she  is  in  almost 
everything  the  opposite  of  my  ideal,  and 
yet  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  she  is  the  only  woman  that 
can  make  me  happy.  Under  the  influence 
of  my  love,  under  the  protection  of  your 
motherly  care  (the  poor  child  was  almost 
from  the  cradle  deprived  of  the  tender 
care  of  parents),  this  closed  blossom  will 
unfold  into  a  glorious  flower.  .  .  . 

So  far  the  young  man  had  written  the 
evening  before,  and  now  he  prepared  to 
finish  the  letter.  But  hardly  had  he  taken 
his  pen  when  he  jumped  up  again  and 
paced  the  little  room  uneasily. 

"Not  to-night,"  he  said  at  last,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  forehead;  "to-morrow.  I 
will  then  explain  my  reasons  more  clearly 
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to  mamma;  to-night  I  am  too  excited." 
On  the  following  evening  Stetten  was 
seated  again  in  the  same  place  and  glanced 
over  the  sheet.  A  look  of  pain  was  in  his 
face,  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lips.  He  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  tear  the  paper,  but  seemed 
to  think  better  of  it,  smoothed  out  the 
crumpled  sheet  and  continued  to  write: 

AUGUST  23. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  these 
outpourings  of  a  sensitive  soul;  but  it  may 
be  better  if  you,  dear  mamnja,  are  informed 
of  your  son's  state  of  mind.  You  will  then 
also  understand  why  I  depart  from  the 
original  plan  of  my  journey,  and  do  not 
immediately  return  home. 

Ilella  is  gone,  and  I  expect  never  again 
to  see  her,  —  gone  without  a  word,  a  sign, 
a  message  for  me.  I  almost  fell  when  the 
landlord,  at  my  return  from  Sorapik,  told 
me  as  the  latest  news  that  the  two  ladies 
iif  No.  10  had  left  at  nine  o'clock,  —  I  had 
gone  out  on  my  explorations  at  six.  To  my 
question  as  to  whither,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders:  "To  Toblach,  and  from  there 
by  rail,  quite  likely,  to  Franzensfeste  or 


I  know  not  how  I  reached   my  room. 

I  was  stunned  by  the  thought  that  she, 
\vlio  held  possession  of  my  whole  being, 
could  drop  me  like  a  plaything  of  which 
she  had  grown  tired,  —  that  I  was  nothing 
to  her.  Now  that  I  have  lost  her,  I  begin 
to  know  how  much  I  loved  her,  and  that 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  hesitated 
in  my  choice  between  her  and  my  coronet. 
And  she,  the  wealthy  citizen's  daughter 
(she:  is  rich  without  question:  she  gave  the 
porter  a  bill  of  one  hundred  florins,  thereby 
raising  quite  a  commotion  in  the  house), 
may  have  feared  that  the  poor  Professor 
was  in  earnest,  and  might  raise  his  eyrs 
e1.  en  to  her.  Gold  measures  by  gold.  I 
shall  not  now  go  to  Heiligenblut  and 
the  Grossglockner.  The  ladies  came  from 
Pranzensfeste,  and  will  likely  go  thence  to 
I,ienz,  und  perhaps  from  there  to  Kals. 
Miss  Stein  repeutcdly  expressed  the  wish 
to  take  a  near  view  of  the  Crossglockner. 
I  would  not  meet  her  again  at  any  price, 


and  in  my  present  frame  of  mind  I  can  not 
possibly  endure  the  holy  solitude  of  the 
mountains.  My  own  company  is  intoler- 
able to  me,  now  that  a  leaf  has  been 
plucked  from  the  spring  blossom  of  my 
hopes.  I  will,  therefore,  start  for  Venice 
to-morrow.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  visit 
Italy;  but  I  must  behold  men,  changing 
scenes,  life  and  motion;  and  there  I  run 
no  risk  of  meeting  with  familiar  faces. 

Your  letter  will  find   me  as  heretofore 
at  the  Hotel  Bauer. 

Your  LEO. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 

BY    JEAN    QUKRCY. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  22. 

I  HAVE  been  lecturing  to  my  people 
on  the  comet.  I  told  them  as  well  as 
I  could  what  astronomers  have  taught  us 
on  the  subject  of  the  wandering  stars,  and 
made  a  kind  ofillustration  which  I  hoped 
would  calm  their  uneasiness.  They  listened 
intently,  but  I  could  see-  in  their  eyes 
the  same  scepticism  and  the  same  pre- 
occupation. I  read  some  extracts  about 
comets,  interspersed  with  comical  anec- 
dotes; they  laughed  at  them,  and  laughter 
accomplished  what  science  had  failed*  to 
do.  I  could  see  it  in  their  faces. 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  talked 
of  the  war.  _  It  is  evident  that  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  was  a  great  but  not 
a  decisive  victory.  The  enemy's  forces 
have  retreated  to  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles;  but  they  are  there,  prepared  to 
advance.  They  are  strongly  entrenched, 
ready  to  encounter  us  with  their  rifles 
and  cannon.  We  must  do  the  same, 
burrowing  in  the  earth  like  rats,  in  order 
to  regain  bit  by  bit  the  soil  of  France. 
This  demands  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers, 
every  instant  of  their  time,  and  a  patience 
that  must  endure  through  several  months. 
Gone  forever  are  the  enchantment  and 
exhilaration  of  battle,  under  the  sunshine 
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of  mountain  and  plain,  the  excitement 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  charge;  gone 
forever  the  feathery  plume  and  floating 
banner.  They  are  fighting  underground 
day  and  night,  unseeing  and  unseen. 
Though  they  are  not  prepared  for  such  a 
struggle,  let  us  not  be  discouraged;  they 
will  not  be :  they  can  soon  adapt  themselves 
to  their  new  conditions. 

We  have  traced  on  the  map,  from  Nancy 
to  Soissons,  the  probable  position  of  our 
trenches,  and  follow  their  progress  day 
by  day. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  23. 

The  papers  bring  astounding  news.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  credited,  but  it  is  official, 
and  accompanied  by  full  details.  The 
cannon  of  the  enemy  has  destroyed  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  that  it  sheltered  wounded  Germans. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  our  famous  churches,  I  visited  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  recall  the  deep 
impression  it  made  upon  me.  The 
crenellated  towers,  the  vestibule  crowded 
with  statues,  the  immense  nave,  had  the 
sovereign  character  which  the  intimate 
union  of  art  and  religion  gives  to  such 
wonderful  masterpieces.  It  is  strength, 
beauty,  and  holiness  crowning  an  idea 
visible  and  resplendent  in  those  creations 
of  stone. 

It  is  truly  an  immortal  work :  it  can 
never  grow  old,  because  it  bears  within 
itself  a  something  which  men  call  the 
mark  of  God.  It  can  never  grow  old,  but 
it  can  be  destroyed.  A  monument  of  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  it 
can  be  levelled  to  nothingness  by  the 
scientific  barbarity  of  modern  warfare. 
This  possibility  is  in  itself  an  affirmation 
of  the  barbarism  of  warfare  which  in  a 
single  hour  can  destroy  the  work  of 
several  centuries. 

The  sanctuary  of  Rheims  is  twice  vener- 
able: a  miracle  of  art,  it  is  also  the  centre 
of  French  unity.  Here  our  kings  were 
anointed;  that  is  to  say,  here  they  received 
from  God  the  right  of  authority  and  the 


strength  to  respect  and  uphold  His  law, 
the  only  one  which  could  really  influence 
them  against  the  tyranny  of  government, 
wherever  it  might  exist.  To  this  sanctuary 
Jeanne  d'Arc  led  Charles  VII.,  we;ik, 
though  victorious;  and  here  she  lowered 
his  standard  before  the  God  of  armies.  .  .  . 
The  walls  which  shelter  our  relics  may 
crumble,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve 
our  ideals  and  convictions,  which  can 
never  perish.  We  shall  build  in  our  hearts 
a  mystical  cathedral,  where  the  fervor  of 
our  love  shall  be  gloriously  enshrined. 

I  have  seen  the  Mayor,  who  offered 
condolences.  I  said:  "You  are  in  error, 
Monsieur.  'The  cathedral  of  Rheims  is 
yours  as  well  as  mine."  I  also  saw  Mon- 
sieur de  Lustrac,  who  is  plunged  in  even 
greater  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  than  for  the  death  of  his  own  son. 
I  gave  the  school-teacher  a  large  photo- 
graph of  the  ruined  cathedral.  He  pinned 
it  to  the  wall  of  the  classroom. 

In  the  village  street  a  group  had  assem- 
bled   in    front    of    the   shoemaker's    shop, 
discussing     the    bombardment.     I    joined 
them  and  made  several  explanations. 
Saturday,  Sept.  26. 

Another  letter  from  the  Abbe  Reyre. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  the  knowledge  has 
lifted  a  great  fear  from  my  heart.  The 

letter    is    dated     from     X ,     France, 

Sept.  2,    1914,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"  DEAR  MASTER  AND  FRIEND: — I  am  still 
alive,  and  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  fact  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 
I  am  alive,  and  still  have  my  two  arms,  my 
two  legs,  my  head  and  my  heart.  I  am 
alive,  but  you  would  not  recognize  me  with 
my  beard  a  la  Capuciti,  my  long  hair,  the 
skin  of  an  Arab,  the  hands  of  a  charcoal- 
burner,  the  feet  of  a  tramp,  while  my  coat 
and  trousers  are  covered  with  hard  mud. 
You  ought  to  see  me! 

"Where  am  I?  I  can  not  tell  you:  it  is 
forbidden.  Imagine  a  stretch  of  country 
between  Verdun  and  Soissons;  at  the  end 
of  a  wood  halfway  up  the  side  of  a  hill.  I 
have  been  here  with  my  section  five  days. 
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We  have  dug  a  trench  behind  a  clump  of 
;  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
a  little  narrower  in  width.  It  is  covered 
with  huge  branches  which  we  have  cut 
down,  and  beneath  them  we  have  piled 
little-  hillocks  of  earth,  shrubs,  and  leaves. 
( >nc  may  walk  around  without  observation. 
About  a  yard  apart  there  are  small  holes 
through  which  one  can  put  a  gun,  an  eye 
and  a  nose.  The  line  of  trees  in  front  of 
me  is  pierced  by  similar  openings,  from 
which  one  can  peep  at  the  enemy  without 
being  seen.  And  all  the  trees  are  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  wires,  interspersed 
with  concealed  snares  and  loops,  so  that  if 
the  enemy  tries  to  make  an  assault,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do  so  effectually:  he 
will  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

"Underground  we  lead  the  monotonous 
life  of  moles.  Reveille  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  at  the  seminary;  followed  by  toilets 
if  we  have  any  water;  if  not,  like  the 
moles,  we  go  without.  At  half -past  five 
the  victuals  arrive.  Coffee,  made  at  some 
distance  behind,  is  no  longer  hot,  but  we 
manage  to  swallow  it.  At  six  military 
operations  begin.  Our  75  open  fire:  the 
enemy  reply.  Obus  pass  and  repass  one 
another  over  our  heads;  we  recognize 
our  own  by  their  hissing,  sprightly  sound, 
while  those  of  the  enemy  whistle  like 
cockchafers.  We  remain  crouching  on  the 
ground.  Once  in  a  while  a  tree  crashes 
downward,  or  a  hole  is  ploughed  in  the 
earth. 

"  II  is  the  hour  of  prayer  and  meditation. 
.  we  have  acquired  the  habit.  My 
section  marches  like  seminarians.  I  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  aloud,  and  each  one 
does  the  same.  I  say  the  'Our  Father1 
and  '  Hail  Mary, '  and  the  responses  can  be 
heard  all  along  the  trenches;  it  is  like  the 
murmur  of  bees.  That  is  all.  Every  man 
prays  silently  or  meditates  as  he  pleases. 
1  have  no  books,  as  you  know  very  well; 
but  my  memory  is  good.  I  know  the 
'  ims  by  heart,  also  Hossuet's  sermon 
on  Death.  I  recite  them  slowly,  in  a  low 
voice;  but  when  the  words  are.  French  my 
nearest  neighbors  always  say,  'Louder!' 


and  I  raise  my  voice  so  that  all  who  can 
may  understand. 

"Seven  o'clock.—  A  telephone  call: 
' Hello!  Section  fire  at  600  yards.'  I 
repeat  the  order,  and  a  volley  of  fire 
shivers  the  air.  But  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  in  front  of  us  the  German  guns 
answer  us.  The  noise  is  deafening,  though 
one  feels  that  it  is  accomplishing  little. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  the  earth  is  ploughed 
up  in  places  and  falls  back  in  minute  par- 
ticles; the  bullets  are  working  merrily. 
Now  and  then  the  branch  of  a  tree  cracks 
and  falls,  struck  by  a  passing  ball. 

"This  exercise  lasts  several  hours. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  firing  becomes  less 
frequent.  There  are  days  when  it  ceases 
quite  suddenly,  and  is  not  resumed  again 
until  evening.  Occasionally  we  experience 
the  pleasant  surprise  of  beholding  the 
enemy.  They  issue  from  their  holes,  one 
behind  the  other,  like  rats.  These  are  the 
days  we  like, — the  days  of  open  warfare. 
While  the  cannons  redouble  their  violence, 
the  German  infantry  advances.  One  can 
hardly  see  them  through  the  blinding 
smoke.  But  their  approach  can  be  felt  as, 
crouching  step  by  step,  they  mount  towards 
us  like  the  tide.  Our  cannon  is  quiet,  our 
guns  at  rest.  The  enemy  believe  we  are 
afraid;  and,  suddenly  springing  forward, 
they  rush  upon  us  in  serried  masses,  uttering 
most  terrible  cries.  Then — God  of  mercy, 
you  should  see  it !  The  75  answer ; 
the  mitrailleuses  vomit  forth  fire;  the 
I.ebel  outdoes  itself.  The  effect  is  dread- 
ful. You  realize  that  those  bullets  and 
obus  have  torn  apart  human  flesh — the 
flesh  of  Germans.  I  will  be  just  to  the 
enemy:  they  are  brave;  they  advance 
once  more.  Now  they  are  only  two  hundred 
yards  distant;  the  falling  men  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Now  they  are  much  nearer; 
their  lilies  wave;  they  hesitate,  and  we 
rush  upon  them.  Suddenly  they  turn 
about  and  fall  back  rapidly.  This  is  the 
critical  moment. 

"  \Ve  return  to  our  -trenches  and  take. 
count  of  our  men.  Many  fail  to  answer  to 
their  names.  A  telephone  call  to  the  rear. 
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The  dead  are  replaced  by  the  living.  The 
battle  is  slowing  tip.  You  lay  down  your 
gun  and  look  around  you.  The  meadows 
are  still  smiling ;  only  here  and  there  on  the 
grass  in  the  distance  small  black  spots  can 
be  seen :  they  are  dead  bodies. 

"Noon. — We  pause  and  dine.  After 
dinner  the  assault  is  resumed,  or  we  rest 
quietly.  Each  one  is  left  to  his  own  devices. 
If  you  have  tobacco,  you  smoke;  if  you 
have  a  paper,  you  read.  But  the  enemy 
are  uncertain:  they  have  a  passion  for 
burning  powder  and  making  a  noise.  At 
this  time  things  are  not  very  dangerous, 
but  one  feels  uncomfortable.  Evening 
approaches.  The  bearers  arrive  to  bury 
the  dead. 

"Oh,  they  are  a  brave  lot,  those  Red 
Cross  men!  They  have  a  fine  mission, 
and  they  perform  it  well.  Among  them 
are  many  priests,  who  face  death  in  the 
most  heroic  manner, — searching  for  the 
wounded,  carrying  them  away,  consoling 
and  absolving  them.  Those  priests  are  in 
their  right  place.  Yes,  we  must  have 
soldiers  to  defend  our  country.  We  also 
need  others  to  attend  their  wounds  of 
body  and  soul.  The  clergy  are  healing  the 
wotmds  of  France,  performing  their  allotted 
and  historic  function. 

"And  now  it  is  night.  The  camp  is 
asleep.  Little  by  little  the  lights  are 
extingviished.  The  earth,  which  has  drunk 
in  the  blood  of  our  comrades,  lies  slumber- 
ing, calm  and  serene,  without  a  single 
protest  against  the  wickedness  of  man. 
Now  and  then  the  roar  of  a  gun  breaks  the 
silence;  one  might  think  it  the  voice  of  the 
earth  dreaming  aloud.  My  men  sleep 
quietly,  guarded  by  the  sentinels.  I  also 
sleep,  when  the  obsession  of  probable 
death  allows  me  to  do  so.  Sometimes  I  am 
obliged  to  undertake  a  nocturnal  expedi- 
tion which  recalls  to  my  mind  the  vivid 
pages  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  To-morrow 
one  may  sleep;  to-night  one  must  travel, 
joyful  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

"Our  company  has  made  a  mark  for 
activity  and  endurance.  We  have  lost 
our  captain.  He  was  killed  on  the  ist  of 


September.  All  day  he  fought  like  a  lion, 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  routing 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  The  battle 
was  over;  we  were  at  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  hill.  I  was  near  the  captain,  who 
had  called  me.  A  lieutenant  and  adjutant 
were  close  by.  He  pointed  out  a  redoubt 
to  the  west  and  said :  '  If  it  were  not  so 
late,  we  could  easily  take  that  little  hill; 
they  doubtless  have  some  artillery  there.' 
At  that  moment  an  obus  hissed  above  us, 
striking  Captain  Blondel  full  in  the  breast. 
They  had  seen  tis  from  the  summit.  He 
did  not  die  instantly:  he  was  able  to 
make  the  Sign  of  the-  Cross  while  I  gave 
him  absolution.  He  murmured,  'Take  the 
redoubt.  Good-bye!'  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  lieutenant  ordered  an  immediate 
attack,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  in 
possession  of  the  eminence,  from  which 
the  German  artillery  had  disappeared. 

"At  dawn,  on  the  26.  of  September, 
during  a  breathing  space  between  firing, 
we  gave  our  dear  captain  a  Christian 
burial.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  gloriously 
wrested  by  the  order  of  the  dead  man 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  we  found  a 
village  and  a  church.  The  village  is 
deserted,  and  the  church  has  lost  its  roof. 
But  an  old  cure"  is  left,  who  guards  the 
ruins  and  awaits  their  rehabilitation.  He 
is  a  timid  man  and  looks  rather  delicate. 
I  imagine  his  confreres  may-  have  been 
accustomed  to  rally  him  on  his  timidity. 
But  when  the  occasion  arose,  he  was 
lifted  without  an  effort  to  the  ranks  heroic ; 
he  had  initiative,  sentiment,  respect  for 
duty, — all  that  was  necessary. 

"The  old  curd  was  impressed  into  our 
service :  he  swept  the  church  and  arranged 
the  altar.  Our  company,  greatly  reduced, 
alas!  entered  the  roofless  temple.  Upon 
the  rustic  bier  lay  the  body  of  our  hero, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak.  I  began  the  Mass  for 
the  Dead.  To  describe  my  feelings  would 
be  impossible.  This  Mass,  for  the  leader 
so  dearly  loved,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins, — 
this  Mass  I  was  saying,  one  soldier  for 
another,  before  soldiers  who  could  hardly 
repress  their  tears,  filled  me  with  the 
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deepest  emotion.  When  it  was  over  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  them,  but  I  was  unable 
to  control  my  emotion;  and  it  was  not 
necessary.  No  human  speech  could  have 
interpreted  the  feelings  which  held  all 
hearts  in. their  mighty  grasp. 

"In  the  little  cemetery,  ploughed  and 
ravaged  by  the  cruelty  of  war,  we  dug 
a  grave  for  our  beloved  captain.  He 
Iks  there,  under  the  watchful  care  of 
the  old  cure\  I  have  written  that  the 
village  was  deserted.  You  should  have  seen 
what  happened.  As  the  funeral  ceremonies 
progressed,  there  issued  from  the  ruins 
numbers  of  women  and  children  with 
frightened  faces.  A  young  girl  passed 
quietly  and  simply  through  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers,  and  piously  laid  a  wreath 
of  field  flowers  on  Blondel's  grave.  The 
soldiers  had  not  finished  defiling  in  front 
of  it  when  the  sound  of  cannon  again  broke 
the  stillness:  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve 
we  were  en  route  for  battle. 

"My  dear  friend,  it  is  only  in  circum- 
stances like  these,  or  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  that  I  feel  I  still  have  a  heart.  Ordi- 
narily I  am  nothing  but  a  military  machine. 
It  must  be — for  our  country:  in  order 
that  others  may  live  in  peace.  I  must 
follow  my  occupation  without  faltering.. 
Pray  for  me;  and  if  I  die,  do  not  mourn 
me.  During  the  two  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  parted,  I  have  been  able 
to  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  moral  suffering, 
and  accomplish  a  ministry  wherein  days 
count  more  than  ordinary  years.  I  shall 
have  done  my  duty.  With  the  rest  of  my 
comrades,  I  have  faith  in  France;  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  one  day  be  victorious,— 
when  we  have  prayed  enough,  fought 
<  nough,  suffered  enough.  We  must  not 
look  backward,  nor  count  our  dead:  we 
must  look  forward  bravely. 

"Do  you  ever  visit  my  parish?  How 
does  my  mother  bear  my  absence?  I 
receive  no  news,  —  none  of  us  do.  Our 
letters  go,  but  nothing  comes  in  return. 
This  is  a.  very  hard  thing  to  endure.  I  keep 
you  in  my  heart  always,  and  embrace 
you  in  our  l.onl  Jesus  Christ." 


I  have  carried  this  letter  about  with  me 
and  read  it  to  my  parishioners,  commenting 
on  it  to  my  people  and  the  poor  refugees 
I  have  visited,  and  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  our  brave  soldiers.  I  think  it  has 
renewed  their  strength,  because  it  is  not 
literature  but  reality.  It  is  a  voice  coming 
from  the  front, — a  voice  which  has  a  right 
to  be  heard.  One  of  these  Sundays  I  shall 
read  it  to  the  parishioners  of  my  dear 
Abbe1  Reyre. 

Sunday,  Sept.  27. 

The  Sundays  weigh  heavily  upon  my 
mind.  At  the  evening  prayers,  when  I  see 
empty  benches,  I  do  not  mind;  for  I  feel 
that  their  hard  work  in  the  fields  and  the 
distance  has  kept  many  of  my  parishioners 
at  home.  But  on  Sunday,  at  High  Mass, 
which  the  men  were  wont  to  attend,  when 
I  go  down  from  the  altar  for  the  Asperges 
and  sprinkle  the  holy  water  upon  empty 
benches,  or  watch  it  falling  only  on  grey 
heads  or  the  foreheads  of  children,  my 
heart  is  torn.  I  can  not  accustom  myself 
to  this  sorrowful  spectacle.  My  cyts  seek 
the  face  of  Monsieur  de  I.ustrac,  who  has 
begun  to  stoop  perceptibly  since  the  death 
of  his  son.  His  eyes  have  lost  the  clear, 
confident  look  they  had  during  the  first 
days  of  the  war.  Guy  was  killed  on  the 
8th  of  September,  the  evening  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  as,  sword  in  hand,  he  was 
pursuing  a  company  of  Bavarians.  The 
colonel  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
the  unhappy  father: 

"MONSIEUR: — I  have  the  honor  to 
announce  to  you  the  glorious  death  of 
your  son,  Guy  de  I,ustrac,  the  bravest  and 
best-beloved  of  the  officers  of  my  regiment. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  has  been 
close  to  me  in  the  campaign,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  have  had  to  reprove,  him  for 
reckless  bravery.  Always  smiling,  always 
ready,  masterful  yet  gentle,  enthusiastic 
and  line,  he  exercised  an  unusual  ascend- 
ency over  his  men;  they  loved  him  and 
would  have  followed  him  anywhere.  He 
was  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  retreat 
from  Marne;  he  expected  a  new  attack 
and  victory.  Victory  is  ours.  lie  has 
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been  a  victim,  but  in  his  last  glance  he 
saw  the  flight  of  the  enemy. 

"He  often  spoke  of  you  to  me.  I  know 
your  sentiments,  and  I  know  that  you  do 
not  desire  condolences.  Guy  de  Lustrac 
has  passed  away  as  all  heroes  would  wish 
to  do,  and  he  was  one  of  them.  The  lull 
of  these  'last  days  has  enabled  us  to  give 
him  the  final  ministrations  and  honors.  We 

have  laid  him  in  the  cemetery  at  P , 

and  the  cure  of  the  place  has  been  charged 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you,  against  the  time 
when  you  shall  visit  the  place  to  reinter 
the  glorious  remains.  Vive  la  France!" 

Some  day  we  hope  to  have  the  body  of 
Guy  de  I/ustrac  where  it  properly  belongs, 
that  his  fellow-countrymen  and  neighbors 
may  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  gath- 
ering about  the  resting-place  of  their  hero. 
Monday,  Sept.  28. 

This  evening  at  the  parochial  reunion, 
I  spoke  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  I 
endeavored  to  make  my  hearers  feel  the 
beauty  and  grandeur,  then  the  inviolable 
character  of  the  edifice, — things  which  our 
people  are  hardly  able  to  realize,  war  being 
for  them  the  complete  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  all  it  lays  low.  At  first  they  could 
not  comprehend  my  attitude:  it  seemed 
only  natural  to  them  that  the  Prussians 
should  massacre,  burn,  and  annihilate. 
But  they  seemed  touched  "when  I  explained 
to  them  that  Rheims  represents  the  very 
heart  of  France;  that  there  Clovis  was 
baptized,  there  our  kings  were  anointed, 
and  there  Jeanne  d'Arc  laid  down  her 
banner  of  victory. . . . 

Tuesday,  Sept.  2Q. 

I  called  together  all  the  children  of  the 
parish  for  the  Mass  of  St.  Michael.  The 
mothers  brought  even  the  very  little  ones. 
The  angel  of  our  armies,  the  patron  of 
France,  will  be  moved  by  the  prayers  of 
the  innocents,  so  pure  and  holy  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  The  recollection  and  piety 
of  these  little  ones  was  wonderful;  one 
might  have  said  with  truth  that  they 
understood  the  dangers  which  menace 
France,  and  were  calling  on  St.  Michael 

(To  be 


to  unsheathe  his  sword   in  their  defence. 

They  gazed,  awe-struck,  at  his  statue, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  sanctuary, 
surrounded  by  lights  and  flowers.  It  is  a 
crude  affair;  the  outlines  and  colors  cry 
aloud.  St.  Michael  is  a  warrior  with  a  red 
face  framed  in  a  halo  of  golden  curly  hair. 
He  is  clad  in  a  coat  of  silver  mail,  his  knees 
naked  and  rosy.  Two  immense  silver 
wings  threaten  every  moment  to  bear  him 
away;  one  of  his  feet  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  the  other  rests  upon  the  back  of 
a  hideous  green  dragon.  His  head  thrown 
back,  the  monster  is  in  the  act  of  thrust- 
ing from  his  terrible  mouth  an  enormous 
red  dart;  but  St.  Michael  calmly  plants 
thereon  his  long  slender  lance  of  azure 
blue.  Seated  in  front  of  this  group,  the 
children  gaze  with  wide-open  eyes,  and  in 
fancy  see  the  terrible  dangers  against 
which  the  good  saint  will  protect  them. 
"There  was  a  great  silence  in  heaven 
when  the  dragon  had  declared  war,  and 
Michael  fought  with  him  and  was  vic- 
torious. Let  us  rejoice!" 

The  children  begged  the  angel  to  come 
to  our  aid.  They  behaved  so  well  that 
after  Mass  I  distributed  among  them 
small  images,  except  in  color  faithfully 
reproducing  the  details  of  the  statue. 
They  examined  them  so  earnestly  as  they 
left  the  church  that  I  was  obliged  to  guide 
some  of  their  footsteps,  lest  they  should 
stumble  in  the  aisle.  I  went  with  them  to 
the  porch,  so  that  I  might  watch  them 
regaining  their  cheerfulness  and  childish 
abandon  when  they  reached  the  Square. 
Close  to  me  a  little  girl  of  six,  looking 
intently  at  her  tiny  image,  awoke  from 
her  long  contemplation  and  said  to  her 
mother,  in  an  imperious  tone: 

"Tell  me,  mamma,  will  it  take  St. 
.Michael  a  long  time  to  kill  that  one  who 
is  lifting  his  head  so  high?" 

I  heard  no  more,  and  I  said  noth- 
ing. I  returned  to  the  church  to  read 
my  Breviary.  "Alay  Michael,  the  Angel 
of  Peace,  descend  from  on  high  to  our 
afflicted  land!" 

continued.) 
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Gracehaven.* 

gracious  haven  of  rest 
^  On  the  shore  of  a  tranquil  sea, 
How  sweet  each  hour  and  blest 

The  days  we  have  spent  in   thee! 
In   landlocked   bay   and   sky 

Behold   a   picture   fair: 
It   hints  of  a  home  on   high, 

And  the  peace  that  awaits  us  there. 
O  home  of  endless   bliss 

Beyond  the  starry  sp'here, 
We  dream  of  thee  in   this 
Our  swift-sped  sojourn  here! 


"The  Happy  Aviator." 


BY    MARY    CROSS. 


I. 

"TIE     will     be     with     us     to-morrow, 
L  •*-  John, — the  same  dear  boy  as  ever, 
judging  by  his  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Withnell! 
Her  husband  applauded ;    whilst  Mabel 
quivered  with  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  beholding  in  a  few  hours,    under  this 
very    roof,    the    hero    whose    young    and 
laurelled  head  shone  through  her  dreams,, 
who    would    be    the    most    honored    guest 
amongst  many  guests,   all  eager  to  meet 
"the  happy  aviator."    That  was  the  name 
bestowed    on    Flight-Lieutenant    Edward 
Edgecombe  by  a.popular  journal  when  it 
published   his   picture   in   connection   with 
his   daring   deeds   in    the   early   stages   of 
the    war;     and,    by   reason    of   its   appro- 
priateness   to     his     expression     and     his 
"luck,"  the  title  had  been  adopted  by  the 
general   public. 

He  was  .at  present  a  hero  of  the  hour, 
having  won  the  Military  Cross  in  a  gallant 
action,  in  which  he  had  been  wounded. 
As  a  result  of  his  injuries,  he  had  been 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  England;  and  when 
he  reached  the  convalescent  stage,  he  was 
deluged  with  invitations  to  this  or  that 

A    nook    on    the    Atlantic    coast,    some    twenty   miles 
east  of  Providence,  R.  I.     Discovered  by  Father  Grace,  of 
t.  Marys  Church  in  that  city,  and   named  after  hi,,,. 


country  mansion.     Out  of  the   many,   he 
accepted  the  Withnells',  because  they  were 
old    friends    of    his    family,     and    going 
to    their    house    had    been    a    joy    of    his 
childhood.     Although   the   Withnells  were 
childless,    they    delighted   in   having   chil- 
dren about  them,   to  be  given   the   best 
of  good  times.    In  later  years  Edgecombe 
had   rather   lost   sight   of   them;     but   he 
believed    that    fond    remembrance    would 
close  the  gulf  of  years  and  change,  and  he 
was  right.    With  Mrs.  Withnell's  motherly 
embrace,    and   her   whispered   regret   that 
his  parents  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day; 
with     John     Withnell's     cordial     "Well," 
Eddie,  you    have   grown    into  a  fine,  tall 
chap,  and  no  mistake,   God  bless  you!" 
the     old     affectionate     relationship     was 
renewed. 

After  a  chat  over  the   days  that  were 
gone,   and   a   visit   to   the   beautiful   little 
oratory,  the  three  joined  the  house  party 
in  the  drawing-room,— a  long  apartment, 
with    walls    and    floor    of    black    oak;    a 
touch  of  color  supplied  by  pots  of  pink 
roses  overflowing  to  meet  their  reflection 
in  the  polished  floor.    Edgecombe  entered 
it,    heart-whole    and    fancy-free    for    the 
last    time.     In    glancing    over    the    scene, 
from  the  group  at  the  piano  singing  "  Vive 
la    France!"    in    rousing    chorus,    to    the 
faces    smiling    a    welcome,    he    met    two 
exquisite,    mournful    eyes    set    in    a    pale, 
fair    face,     framed    in    clouds     of    dusky 
hair;    and    for    him    "life    was   never    the 
same  again." 

"Who  is  that  lovely  girl  in  grey?"   he 
asked  Mrs.  Withnell. 

"Our adopted  daughter,  Mabel  Lorane." 
"May   I   ask  if  she   has  been   'hit'   by 
this  dreadful  war?"  he  continued,  in  pur- 
suit of  an  explanation  of  the  girl's  air  of 
sadness. 

"No:  she  is  generally  rather  serious," 
replied  Mrs.  Withnell,  and  ran  away  from 
the  subject  with  a  question,  "You  sing, 
don't  you?" 

"I  should  like  to  try,  and  I  am  sure 
I  could,"  he  said  modestly;  "but  the 
tune  puts  me  out,  and  I  never  can  re- 
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member  the  words.  Won't  you  help  me 
along  the  pleasant  path  to  complete 
recovery  by  allowing  me  to  talk?" 

"My  dear  boy,  I  was  never  able  to 
prevent  you." 

"Quarter,  quarter!  But  even  that 
crushing  retort  shall  not  balk  me  of  my 
prey.  I  want  to  talk,  and  to  Miss  Lorane." 

"Why  to  her  especially?"  asked  Mrs. 
Withnell. 

"  I  have  no  reason  other  than  a  woman's: 
I  want  to,"  he  answered. 

"Suppose  she  does  not  want  to  be 
talked  to,  or  at?"  teased  Airs.  Withnell. 

"You  will  know  the  symptoms,  and  can 
come  to  her  rescue  by  ordering  me  to  go 
and  have  my  temperature  taken.  It 
should  be  pretty  high,  if  that  is  to  be  my 
experience." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  found  himself 
talking  to  the  "lily  maid,"  rejoicing  in 
the  mere  fact  that  he  was  sitting  near 
her,  and  discovering  that  beyond  the  wall 
of  shyness,  and  almost  of  melancholy, 
that  surrounded  her  was  a  realm  of  sweet 
and  gracious  thoughts.  What  a  good  thing 
it  was  that  he  had  accepted  this  par- 
ticular invitation,  and  that  his  leave  did 
not  expire  just  yet! 

II. 

All  the  fragrance  of  June  seemed  to  have 
gathered  in  the  green  old  garden  when,  a 
fortnight  later,  Mabel  and  Edgecombe 
paced  a  pansy-bordered  path,  across  which 
thrushes  darted.  From  the  distance  came 
the  click  of  croquet  mallets,  and  the  melody 
cf  the  Hoffmann  Barcarolle  softly  played 
on  harp  and  violin. 

"I  shall  soon  have  to  return  to — some- 
where in  the  clouds,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  you  will  get  safely 
through  it  all!"  exclaimed  Mabel. 

"That  is  Our  Lady's  business:  I  have 
left  it  in  her  hands,"  he  replied  cheerfully. 
"Miss  Lorane,  did  you  read  the  contro- 
versy in  yesterday's  paper  as  to  whether  a 
man,  say  an  aviator,  who  continually  risks 
his  life,  should  marry?  I  will  put  the  ques- 
tion to  you  in  another  form:  would  a  girl 
take  the  risk  of  marrying  him?" 


At  his  touch  on  her  arm,  Mabel  trembled 
and  blushed,  then  grew  deathly  white. 
Why  had  she  deemed  herself  too  wise  to 
cry  for  the  sun,  yet  allowed  herself  to 
contemplate  its  splendid  shining?  She 
thought  that  the  painful  beating  of  her 
heart  must  be  heard,  so  profound  was  the 
silence  for  a  minute.  But  in  the  next  she 
had  recovered  herself. 

"Do  not  ask  me,  of  all  people,  that 
question,"  she  warned  him. 

"But  it  is  you  that  I  am  asking,"  he 
rejoined. 

"  I  can't  answer  it,  then;  because  I  don't 
think  about  marriage, — because  I  shall 
never  marry." 

"Oh!    Is  that  your  deliberate  choice?" 

"It  may  have  been  forced  on  me  by 
circumstances,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly. 

"  And" circumstances  may  be  overcome," 
said  he.  "I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  love  you,  that  I  would  try  my  best  to 
make  you  happy.  I've  been  wanting  to 
take  care  of  you  and  to  do  things  for  you 
from  the  first  moment  we  met." 

"And  that  is  so  short  a  time  ago!  You 
can't  possibly  know  me." 

"Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he 
declared.  "Love  comes  regardless  of  days 
or  years.  Mabel,  is  it  possible  that  love 
for  me  may  come  to  you- — that  you  will 
consent  to  be  my  darling  wife?" 

' '  It  would  not  be  fair  to  you  to  consent, 
Mr.  Edgecombe.  What  do  you  know  of 
me?  Think!  Has  it  neyer  struck  you  as 
strange  that  I  don't  live  at  home  with  my 
own  mother?" 

"I  never  thought  about  that  at  all,"  he 
answered.  "I  took  it  for  granted  that 
your  parents  are  dead." 

"My  mother  is  living,  but  we  seldom 
meet,  and  then  almost  as  strangers.  I  am 
banished  from  her  home.  Mrs.  Withnell 
will  tell  you  why." 

"I  shan't  ask  Mrs.  Withnell,"  said 
Edgecombe,  calmly.  "Whatever  is  wrong 
is  no  fault  of  yours,  and  that  is  all  that 
matters  to  me." 

"But  you  will  ask  her,  if  only  to  spare 
me  the  pain  of  telling  you.  I  am  a  coward 
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about  it.  Oh,  indeed  it  would  be  better 
if  you  put  me  out  of  your  thoughts  alto- 
gether! It  isn't  flattering  to  say  that  you 
are  a  very  distinguished  man;  you  know 
that  a  fierce  light  beats  upon  you;  and 
you  should  not  marry  a  girl  on  whom 
there  is  a  cloud, — who  might  be  pointed 
at  as  an  outcast  from  her  own  mother's 
affection.  If  I  had  ever  thought  or  imag- 
ined it  possible  that  you  would  care  for  me, 
that  I  could  be  more  to  you  than  one  of  the 
many  you  meet  and  then  forget,  I  would 
have  done  my  utmost  to  avoid  you,"  she 
said  tremulously. 

"So  far  Destiny  has  worsted  you  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  me,"  he  laughed.  "You 
may  as  -well  surrender." 

"Ask  Mrs.  Whitnell  to  tell  you  my 
story,"  she  persisted,  "and  then — 

"And  then  I  may  claim  you.  Oh,  don't 
say  that  isn't  what  you  meant!  It  is  what 
I  mean,  and  we'll  keep  to  the  arrangement. 
Here  come  the  croquet  players." 

III. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  unnatural  things 
I've  ever  heard  of,"  was  Edgecombe's 
comment  on  the  tale  Mrs.  Withnell  told 
him. 

"So  it  has  seemed  to  me,"  she  replied. 

"Would  you  mind  going  over  the  story- 
again,  in  case  I  haven't  quite  understood 
Mrs.  Lorane's  position?  I  want  to  be  fair 
to  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorane  were  very 
wealthy,  and  very  anxious  to  have  an  heir. 
Isn't  that  how  it  begins?" 

"  Exactly.  The  birth  of  Mabel  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  them.  They  did 
not  want  a  girl,  and  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  feeling  from  her;  so  from  the 
first  she  must  have  been  a  forlorn  little 
thing.  When  Arthur,  the  long-desired 
heir,  was  born,  she  had  to  retire  still  fur- 
ther into  the  background.  Mr.  Lorane  died. 
Had  he  lived,  his  wife  might  have  acted 
differently.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  two 
children  one  fatal  day  went  boating  on  a 
lake  in  the  grounds,  and  there  was  an  acci- 
dent. The  boat  capsized;  Mabel  was  res- 
cued, but  the  boy  was  drowned.  Mrs. 


Lorane  was  like  a  madwoman,  and  prob- 
ably was  temporarily  out  of  her  mind  with 
grief  and  shock.  She  not  only  refused  to 
believe  that  Mabel  had  not  been  culpably 
careless,  but  accused  her  of  having  caused 
the  disaster  through  jealousy,  and  told  her 
that  the  brand  of  Cain  was  on  her  forever. 
Think  what  that  meant  to  a  naturally 
supersensitive  child,  who  had  already 
almost  learned  to  regard  herself  as  guilty 
of  a  crime  in  having  been  born  at  all!  At 
the  inquest  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
accident  had  been  caused  by  a  mischievous 
prank  of  the  poor,  spoiled,  headstrong  boy 
himself;  but  Mrs.  Lorane  would  not 
believe  the  evidence.  Perhaps  she  found 
some  relief  for  her  grief  in  blaming  others. 
There  are  people  like  that." 

"I  know,"  Edgecombe  assented.  "They 
can't  weep  when  the  patient  dies,  so  they 
abuse  the  doctor." 

"That  is  what  I  mean.  Mrs.  Lorane 
would  not  even  see  Mabel  after  that  one 
terrible  interview,  though  the  poor  girl 
was  wretchedly  ill  in  body  and  mind. 
When  she  was  better,  physically,  Mrs. 
Lorane  sent  her  away  to  a  boarding-school, 
arranging  •  that  she  should  spend  her  holi- 
days there,  and  not  come  home  at  all 
until  that  indefinite  period  when  her 
mother  could  bear  to  see  her.  During  one 
vacation  s'ome  kind  fellow-students  invited 
her  to  spend  it  with  them,  and  there  I  saw 
her.  Her  crushed  and  broken  appearance 
went  to  my  very  heart.  When  1  had  heard 
the  story,  I  induced  Mrs.  Lorane  to  allow 
Mabel  to  spend  each  vacation  with  us, 
and  she  readily  agreed.  That  led  on  to 
our  proposing  to  take  charge  of  her  alto- 
gether, and  Mrs.  Lorane  agreed  to  that 
also.  We  have  never  regretted  our  action; 
for  Mabel  has  been  a  loving  child  to  us. 
At  first  she  would  not  go  into  society,  and 
it  'took  all  John's  wisdom  and  all  my 
prayers  to  prevent  her  becoming  morbid. 
A  further  danger  was  that  the  sense  of 
injustice  might  render  her  hard  and  bitter, 
that  she  might  even  lose  her  faith,  as  her 
unfortunate  mother  has  done;  but  we  no 
longer  fear  that.  Still,  she  is  a  very  sensi- 
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tive  plant.  Eddie  my  dear  boy,  you  must 
be  perfectly  sure  of  yourself.  If  you  should 
ever  regret  marrying  her — 

"That  is  quite  ouf  of  the  question,"  he 
interrupted.  "Mine  isn't  a  passing  infat- 
uation. It  is  the  real  thing.  Of  that  I  am 
sure.  Where  is  Mabel  likely  to  be  now?" 

"In  my  room,  writing  letters,"  said  Mrs. 
Withnell. 

And  there  he  found  her;  and  as  she  was 
alone,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  without 
any  preliminaries. 

"Everything  is  settled  except  the  date," 
said  he,  "and  you  are  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  that,  but  it  must  be  an  early  one. 
We  can't  keep  the  British  Empire  waiting." 

"The  date?"  she  echoed,  bewildered. 

"Of  our  wedding.  Dearest  girl,  your 
life  is  not  to  be  spoiled  because  of  an 
accident,  however  distressing;  nor  because 
of  another  person's  mistaken  view  of  your 
share  in  it.  It  is  part  of  man's  selfishness 
that  I  am  not  going  to  allow  my  life  to  be 
spoiled  by  one  or  the  other,  either." 

She  looked  at  him,  half  incredulous; 
but  she  saw  only  the  lover  who  believed 
in  her  (though  her  own  mother  did  not), 
who,  triumphant  and  irresistible,  swept 
away  all  her  doubts  and  fears. 

Mrs.  Withnell  took  upon  herself  to 
inform  Mrs.  Lorane  of  Mabel's  approach- 
ing marriage,  emphasizing  Edgecombe's 
achievements,  sxial  standing,  and  fine 
character.  Mrs.  Lorane's  reply  had  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  bolt  from  the 
blue:  she  expressed  a  wish  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  nobody  had  expected  or 
desired  that. 

It  was  thought  expedient,  however,  to 
invite  her;  and  on  the  day  before  the 
wedding  she  arrived,  proud,  cold,  som- 
bre,— a  woman  who  would  not  pray 
because  God  had  taken  from  her  what  she 
had  loved  best  and  valued  most.  Though 
her  daughter's  grace  and  beauty  made 
their  appeal  and  softened  her  somewhat, 
the  old  bitterness,  the  old  passionate 
resentment  revived,  the  ojd  wound 
throbbed  again,  at  sight  of  Edgecombe, 
Had  her  boy,  her  Arthur,  be.en.  allowed  (Q 


live,  he  would  have  been  just  such  a  hand- 
some, heroic  youth,  she  told  herself.  But 
the  eyes  which  had  held  all  the  light  of  the 
world  for  her  had  been  closed  in  death, 
and  she  was  journeying  to  a  lonely,  love- 
less old  age. 

The  wedding  was  what  the  newspapers 
called  picturesque.  A  martial  touch  was 
given  by  the  presence  of  warriors  in  kilt 
and  khaki,  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  who  came  to  do  honor  to  a  popular 
comrade. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  for  bride 
and  bridegroom  was  near,  Mabel  was 
standing  in  her  travelling  dress  a  little 
apart  from  the  throng  of  guests,  talking 
to  Mrs.  Withnell.  And  as  Mrs.  Lorane 
looked  at  them,  the  tide  of  time  rolled 
back,  carrying  her  to  her  own  wedding 
morn.  She  saw  her  own  figure  in  bridal 
array,  was  conscious  of  her  mother's  pride 
in  her,  felt  her  mother's  lingering  kiss, 
heard  her  warm  blessing.  Again  she 
softened  towards  Mabel. 

"After  all,  she  is  my  own  flesh  and 
blood;  there  are  only  two  of  us  left  on 
earth;  she  has  made. a  surprisingly  good 
match,"  went  her  thoughts;  and,  yielding 
to  impulse,  she  approached  Mabel,  and 
bent  over  her  to  kiss  her. 

It  gave  her  a  strange  shock  when  the 
girl,  with  wide  and  startled  eyes,  recoiled 
as  if  she  had  expected  a  blow,  not  a  caress; 
a  reproach,  not  a  benediction.  And  when 
at  last  she  understood  her  mother's  inten- 
tion, the  lips  she  offered  were  cold  as  ice, 
and  she  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

"The  girl  seemed  actually  afraid  of  me," 
thought  Mrs.  Lorane,  pondering  over  the 
incident  on  her  homeward  way.  "  Have  I 
really  been  as  cruel  as  all  that?  Afraid  of 
her  mother!" 

It  was  not  a  very  comfortable  thought, 
and  it  produced  others  not  less  humiliating, 

IV. 

The  third  year  of  tile  war  was  near.  In 
a  nest  of  cushions,  in  a  dainty  room  in  the 
beautiful  home  which  Edgecombe's  love 
jnd  care  had  provided,  for  her,  M^bf} 
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retted,  whilst  a  new  world  of  wonderful 
thought  revealed  itself  to  her.  The  table 
was  covered  with  letters  and  cards;  Mrs. 
Withnell  had  come  and  gone;  there  was 
a  hush  in  the  house,  and  feet  trod  lightly; 
doors  were  closed  noiselessly,  and  voices 
were  subdued, — all  because  of  a  morsel  of 
humanity  slumbering  near  her  in  a  fairy 
bower  of  silk  and  lace. 

There  he  was,  her  very  own  baby,  the 
gift  of  a  kind  God;  her  little  son,  and  son 
of  the  "sweetest  soul  that  ever  looked 
with  human  eyes," — the  man  whose  love 
had  been  to  her  what  suifshine  is  to  a 
sickly  plant. 

The  child  would  be  like  him,  with  sea- 
blue  eyes  and  clear-cut  features,  and 
bright,  fair  hair.  He  would  keep  through 
life  the  guileless  heart  of  a  boy,  as  his 
father  had  done,  smiling  in  the  face  of 
danger  with  unquestioning  faith  in  a 
heavenly  protector.  He  might  be  a  famous 
man,  and  win  honors  from  his  country,  too. 
It  was  very  certain  he  would  be  a  true 
"Knight  of  Our  Lady," — chivalrous,  pure, 
of  spotless  honor,  like  his  father. 

vSuddenly  a  pang  so  sharp  went  through 
her  heart  that  she  almost  screamed.  How 
did  she  know  that  he  would  be  spared  to 
her  affection?  Her  mother  had  had  fond 
hopes,  had  built  glorious  castles  in  the  air 
over  a  little  shining  head,  to  what  end? 
She  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions  and  wept, 
until  the  watchful  nurse  made  a  murmur 
of  remonstrance. 

"  It's  bad  for  baby  and  you  if  you 
distress  yourself,  Mrs.  Edgecombe,"  she 
said  soothingly;  then  added,  thinking 
that  the  young  wife  was  fretting  over  her 
husband's  prolonged  absence:  "You'll  be 
hearing  from  Mr.  Edgecombe  soon.  I  can 
feel  it  in  my  bones." 

In  the  secret  of  her  heart  the  good 
.woman  breathed  a  prayer  that  he  had  not 
been  killed. 

"  I  want  to  write  a  letter,  nurse, — only 
a  short  one;  it  will  comfort  me,  so  please 
give  me  pencil  and  paper,"  said  MabeJ, 
weakly,  and  that  being  clone,  slit-,  wroii. 
\h(-  following  words; 


DEAR  MOTHER: — Will  you  come  to  see 
my  little  son  and  me?  Until  now  I  could 
not  know  or  understand  what  you  had 

suffered  in  losing  Arthur. 

MABEL. 

The  letter  was  posted,  and  a  day  passed. 
On  the  second  day  Mabel  had  a  succession 
of  frightful  dreams  that  reached  a  climax 
in  a  nightmare  that  the  baby  had  been 
kidnapped;  and  she  started  up,  panting, 
to  see  that,  in  truth,  the  cradle  was  empty. 
But  the  nurse,  calm  and  complacent, 
stood  near;  and  the  baby  was  in  the  arms 
of  a  stately  lady,  who  was  studying  his 
small  features  with  rapt  attention. 

"He  is  certainly  a  very  fine  child, 
nurse,"  she  said,  carefully  replacing  him 
in  his  nest.  And  nurse  produced  from  the 
ocean  of  experience  the  pearl  of  a  speech 
that  he  was  the  finest  child  she  had 
ever  seen. 

"Mother!"    said  Mabel. 

As  nurse  discreetly  retired,  Mrs.  Lorane 
knelt  down  beside  the  couch,  and  pressed 
her  cheek  to  her  daughter's. 

"It  was  good  and  kind  of  you  to  send 
for  me,"  she  whispered. 

"And  of .  you  to  come,"  said  Mabel. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  me  now?  I  was 
merciless  to  you.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
forgive  me?" 

"Mother,  don't!  I  can't  bear  )-ou  to 
say  that.  Only  believe  that  I  have  always 
been  sorry  for  you,  and  have  prayed  day 
and  night  to  God  to  help  you.  Only  try  to 
love  me  for  my  baby's  sake,  and  let  him 
draw  our  hearts  together,"  pleaded  Mabel; 
and  their  tears  mingled. 

Humbly  the  older  woman  bowed  her 
head.  She  had  been  brought  to  realize 
that  her  love  for  her  boy  had  been  that 
idola'try  of  the  creature  against  which  the 
Creator  has  set  His  mandate, — an -idolatry 
which  had  blinded  her  not  only  to  the  claims 
of  her  other  child,  but  to  the  claims  of 
God  Himself;  leading  her  to  rebel  against 
His  will,  rendering  barren  the  years  that 
might  have  been  fruitful  in  good  works. 
God  had  removed  her  idol  in  order  to  save 
her  soul,  He  had  spared  her,  not  cutting 
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her  off  in  the  midst  of  her  revolt  against 
Him,  but  granting  her  time  to  make 
amends, — a  grace  and  mercy  won  for  her, 
she  believed,  by  Mabel's  prayers. 

There  was  the  pur  of  a  motor  outside, 
the  commotion  of  an  unexpected  arrival; 
and  presently  nurse  tapped  at  the  door, 
opened  it,  and,  beaming  as  became  one 
who  had  been  proved  a  true  prophet, 
announced,  with  emphasis  on  the  first  word : 

"Captain  Edgecombe,  ladies!" 

He  entered  and  stood  smilingly  at  the 
salute,  crossed  the  room  in  two  strides, 
and  took  his  wife  into  his  arms. 

"Eddie!"     she  exclaimed,  overjoyed. 

"Guessed  .right  the  first  time,  sweet- 
heart!" said  he.  "I've  been  doing  some 
hard  work,  and  couldn't  write  to  you,  but 
I  have  got  promotion  and  a  few  days' 
leave,  and  I  thought  I'd  spend  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  in  seeing  my  son,  and  inci- 
dentally his  mother,  and  incidentally  his 
grandmother.  To  quote  from  the  classics, 
'  You're  a  mother  and  son,  the  pair  of  you, 
as  might  be  showed  for  models  in  a 
carawan.'" 

"But  you  haven't  seen  him  yet," 
protested  Mabel;  and  Mrs.  Lorane, 
trembling  slightly,  presented  the  younger 
Edward  to  his  father. 

The  action  and  her  expression  confirmed 
his  surmise  that  there  had  been  a  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  Mabel.  His 
eyes,  so  merry,  yet  so  fond,  rested  on  the 
rosy,  dimpled  face  of  the  child,  then  smiled 
into  his  wife's. 

"He  is  a  jewel.  So  are  you.  Thank 
God  for  you  both!  Without  "Mrs.  Lorane 
there  would  have  been  no  Mabel,  and  no 
Mabel's  boy;  so  she  is  a  jewel,  too.  And 
I — well,  now  I  really  and  truly  am  '  the 
happy  aviator.'" 


The  Saints  in  the  Streets  of  London. 


BY    A.  H.  A. 


IT  is  the  devil's  part  to  suggest;  ours, 
not  to  consent.  As  often  as  we  resist  him, 
so  of  ten -we  overcome  him;  as  often  as  we 
overcome  him,  so  often  we  bring  joy  to 
the  angels  and  glory  to  God,  who  trieth 
us  that  we  may  contend,  and  assisteth  us 
that  we  may  conquer. — St.  Bernard. 


IN  early  Victorian  days,  now  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a 
part  of  the  Protestant  tradition  which 
held  unbroken  sway  in  England  was  that 
on  no  account  must  any  statue  of  the 
saints  be  set  up  in  public.  There  was  no 
objection  to  statues  of  other  people.  The 
statue  of  a  saint  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  Romish  idolatry;  for  half 
England  then  believed  that  Catholic 
images  of  the  saints  were  idols,  or  little 
better  than  idols.  It  was  not  till  long 
after  that  it  became  customary  to  erect 
even  a  cross  on  churches  in  England.  A 
weathercock  usually  decorated  the  spire 
of  the  parish  church. 

We  have  travelled  far  since  those  days. 
Tourists  used  to  tell  of  the  strange  sight 
in  French  and  Italian  cities  of  statues  of 
Our  Lady  and  the  saints  looking  out  from 
niches  on  the  public  streets,  and  of  the 
great  crucifixes  by  the  wayside.  For 
many  years  London  has  had  in  its  streets 
an  increasing  number  of  representations  of 
the  saints.  I  am  not  speaking  of  anything 
to  be  seen  on  the  outsides  of  Catholic 
churches,  but  of  such  memorials  erected 
under  non-Catholic  auspices.  And  just 
now  there  is  a  serious  proposal  that 
crucifixes  should  be  erected  beside  our 
'public  roads,  as  memorials  of  those  who 
have  died  in  battle  in  the  Great  War. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
of  the  saints  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  streets,  but  I  can  tell  of  some  of 
them.  First  of  all,  let  me  note  that  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lord 
near  the  western  end  of  Oxford  Street 
on  the  way  to  Hyde  Park.  On  the  south 
side,  where  a  side  street  runs  into  the  main 
thoroughfare,  there  is  an  Anglican  church 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  At  the  angle 
of  the  building,  where  the  two  streets 
meet,  in  a  canopied  niche,  there  is  a 
very  artistic  statue  of  Our  Lord  as  the; 
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Good   Shepherd,   with  the   lost    sheep   on 
His  shoulders. 

In  Kensington  High  Street,  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  Abbott  was  rebuilt 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Over  one  of  its 
doorways  there  is  a  niche  with  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady.  There  is  a  still  more  beautiful 
modern  statue  on  a  bracket,  with  a  canopy 
above  it,  on  the  pillar  between  the  two 
doorways  of  the  north  entrance  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  This  statue  was.  erected 
when  the  front  of  the  north  transept  was 
restored  by  the  architect  Street.  He 
introduced  the  statue  into  his  design  on 
evidence  that  in  Catholic  times  a  statue  of 
Our  Lady  stood  in  this  place;  the  battered 
niche  from  which  it  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  Reformers  marked  its  place. 

Under  the  London  Local  Government 
Act,  London  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
self-governing  centres,  each  with  its  mayor 
and  council.  The  Council  of  Westminster, 
apparently  because  their  town  hall  is 
close  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Kields,  regard  the  great  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  as  a  patron  of  the  borough.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  old  lamp-posts  in  the 
Strand,  Trafalgar  Square,  Whitehall,  and 
the  rest  of  Westminster,  were  replaced 
by  tall,  iron  standards  for  electric  lamps, 
the  base  of  all  these  standards  was 
decorated  with  a  bas-relief  design,  showing 
a  well-known  episode  in  the  life  of  St. 
Martin.  It  represents  St.  Martin,  while 
he  was  still  a  Roman  soldier,  dividing  his 
cloak  with  a  beggar ;  the  saint  is  on  horse- 
back, with  the  beggar  standing  beside 
him.  The  legend  tells  how  the  same 
night  Our  Lord  appeared  to  Martin, 
telling  him  that  in  clothing  the  beggar 
he  had  clothed  Him.  There  are  hundreds 
of  representations  of  the  saint's  act  of 
charity  on  the  lamp-posts  of  West  London. 

Another  of  the  London  boroughs  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  capital  is 
known  as  St.  Pancras.  It  takes  its  name 
from  one  of  the  oldest  London  churches,— 
one  of  the  few  pre-Reformation  churches 
still  remaining.  The  church  of  St.  Pancras 
originally  stood  far  out  in  the  fields.  But 


London  has  stretched  far  beyond  it. 
In  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  its  churchyard 
was  a  favorite  burial-ground  for  Catholics. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  huge  railroad  station 
close  by,  and  to  the  district  in  which  it 
stands.  When  the  district  became  a 
municipal  borough,  a  coat-of-arms  was 
designed  for  its  seal.  The  arms  chosen 
were  those  of  the  great  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
the  destruction  of  which  is  so  wonder- 
fully described  in  Monsignor  Benson's 
historical  novel,  "The  King's  Achieve- 
ment." In  adapting  the  monastic  coat-of- 
arms  to  the  new  borough,  a  change  was 
made  by  superposing  a  smaller  shield  \ 
in  the  centre  of  the  coat-of-arms,  and>tf^ 
placing  on  this  the  figure  of  the  martyr^JX 
St.  Pancras,  or,  to  give  him  his  Latin 
name,  Pancratius. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  saint's 
history.  It  is  even  uncertain  when  he  was 
martyred,  some  placing  the  'event  in  the 
persecution  of  Valerian,  others  in  that  of 
Diocletian.  The  probability  is  that  he 
was  beheaded.  Though  so  little  is  known 
about  him,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was 
one  of  the  famous  martyrs  of  Rome;  and 
there  was  a  great  devotion  to  him  in  the 
Catholic  days  of  England  before  the 
Reformation.  Thus  we  know  that  St. 
Augustine  dedicated  to  him  the  first 
church  he  built  in  Kent;  and  there  is 
further  proof  of  his  fame  in  England  in 
the  dedication  of  many  other  churches 
and  monasteries. 

The  Councillors  of  the  London  Borough 
of  St.  Pancras  have  commemorated  the 
saint  by  works  of  art,  based  not  on  history 
but  on  the  story  of  "Fabiola."  On  a 
new  bridge,  leading  across  the  Regent's 
Canal  to  one  of  the  entrances  tof  Regent's 
Park,  there  are  two  finely  executed  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze.  The  inscriptions  read: 
"Pope  Marcellinus  blessing  St.  Pancras," 
and  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Pancras." 
The  subject  of  the  first  is  suggested  by  the 
account  of  the  ordination  service  in  the 
second  part  of  "Fabiola."  The  young 
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man  kneels  before  the  Pontiff,  who 
extends  his  hands  in  blessing  over  him. 
The  other  bas-relief  shows  the  scene  in 
the  amphitheatre,  as  imagined  by  Wiseman, 
in  which  the  panther  is  springing  at  the 
martyr's  throat,  the  saint  with  crossed 
hands  calmly  awaiting  the  attack. 

All  these  statues  and  reliefs  were  set 
up  by  non-Catholics.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  rather  suspect  that  it  was  a  Catholic 
who  designed  the  only  public  monument 
in  London  to  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  persecution  under  Henry  VIII. — the 
Blessed  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  It  is  appropriately  placed  in 
a  street  near  the  Law  Courts.  It  is  a 
fine  bust,  modelled  in  terra  cotta,  after 
Holbein's  well-known  portrait. 


Too  Busy  to  Save  His  Soul. 


A  Universal  Consciousness. 


(Cardinal  Manning.) 

Non  omnis  moriar  (I  shall  not  all  die) 
is  a  consciousness  of  my  rational  nature. 
It  clings  to  me  at  every  moment.  It  is 
confirmed  by  my  hopes  and  by  my  fears, 
by  the  dictates  of  my  reason  and  by  the 
instincts  of  my  heart;  by  my  conscious 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Lawgiver,  by  my 
whole  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to 
Him;  and  by  a  sleepless  anticipation  of 
an  account,  a  balancing,  and  a  completion 
hereafter  of  my  moral  life  and  state  now. 
And  this  consciousness  is  not  derived 
from  sense,  nor  dependent  upon  sense. 
I  am  more  sure  of  its  truth  than  of  any 
reports  of  sense  and  of  any  syllogisms 
of  logic.  Moreover,  what  I  find  in  my 
own  consciousness  I  find  to  exist  in  the 
consciousness  of  others;  and  not  of  one 
or  two  here  and  there,  but  of  all  about 
me.  And  I  read  of  it  as  having  existed 
in  all  men,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
And  this  communis  sensus  of  men  is  a 
certain  evidence  of  truth,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  witnesses,  as 
by  the  universal  voice  of  human  nature, 
which  is  the  voice  of  its  Maker  and  its 
Judge.  • 


I  LET  my  wife  and  children  do  the 
church-going  and  the  praying."  The 
Catholic  father  who  made  use  of  these 
words  in  excusing  himself  for  neglecting  to 
practise  his  religion  may  not  be  the 
only  one  in  Israel  without  understanding. 
He  has  not  formally  denied  the  faith; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  proud  of 
the  piety  and  fervor  of  his  family;  and  if 
he  were  to  die  without  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ments, would  not  be  refused  Christian 
burial.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  the  souls  of  all  those  whose  remains 
are  interred  in  consecrated  ground  have 
entered  or  will  ever  enter  heaven. 

Doubtless,  like  many  other  men  who 
declare  themselves  "top  busy  to  attend 
to  religious  matters,"  the  one  of  whom  we 
write  secretly  hopes  to  have  a  priest  by 
his  side  when  the  end  comes — sometime 
in  the  dim  future.  Although  his  will  has 
been  made,  and  his  life  is  insured,  he  seems 
never  to  think  that  death  may  come  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  without  warning  of 
approach. 

Not  attending  church,  he  is,  of  course, 
seldom  or  ever  reminded  of  the  stern 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  All  his  thoughts 
are  centered  upon  this  world.  "Seek  ye 
therefore  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice"  is  a  disregarded  admonition. 
He  expects  his  sons  to  hold  fast  to  their 
religion  when  they  grow  up,  but  it  seems 
never  to  occur  to  him  that  his  example  is 
likely  to  cause  them  to  fall  away. 

By  their  prayers  and  faithful  attendance 
at  church  the  wives  and  children  of  such 
men  doubtless  win  many  graces  for 
them,  but  the  longer  they  continue 
to  abuse  these  graces,  the  greater  the 
danger  that  they  will  die  in  their  sins. 
But  of  this  they  never  think,  because 
religion  has  no  place  in  their  lives.  The 
Catholic  father  who  leaves  praying  and 
church-going  entirely  to  his  wife  and 
children  has  practically  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  much  as  he 
might  resent  being  called  such. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  good  to  read  of  such  Catholic 
activities  as  are  carried  on  by  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
organized  in  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  which  there  are  a  number  of  places 
where  Catholics  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
church,  although  the  aggregate  of  Cath- 
olic families  and  their  children  repre- 
sents a  considerable  body.  To  help 
preserve  the  Faith  in  such  places  the 
Confraternity  mentioned  was  formed, 
and  its  record  for  the  past  year  is  elo- 
quent of  the  good  accomplished.  Four 
and  a  half  thousand  children  were 
instructed;  hundreds  of  children  and 
adults  were  prepared  for  first  confession, 
first  Communion,  and  Confirmation; 
and  some  twenty  thousand  pieces  of 
literature  were  distributed.  The  Con- 
fraternity has  ninety-eight  young  men 
and  young  women  teachers,  who  go 
wherever  they  are  assigned  and  teach 
where  they  can,  receiving  no  remunera- 
tion beyond  their  expenses.  Obviously, 
an  excellent  work,  worthy  of  imitation 
in  other  dioceses  where  conditions  are 
not  unlike  those  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  growth  of  the  Prohibition  senti- 
ment in  this  country  prompts  Catholic 
leaders  to  dwell,  with  not  unnecessary 
insistence,  on  the  superiority  of  moral 
suasion  to  legislative  coercion  as  a 
promoter  of  temperance  or  total  absti- 
nence. Among  many  others  Archbishop 
Keane  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Prohibition  really  leaves  out  of  the 
question  the  very  essence  of  the  matter: 
the  weakness  of  the  human  character. 
The  will  of  man,  not  the  opportunity  to 
drink,  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  cause 
of  drunkenness;  and  man's  will  can 
not  be  controlled  by  statutes  framed  in 
federal  or  .State  parliaments.  Religion 
is  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  only, 
force  that  can  i-upe  successfully  with 


the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  drunk- 
enness or  any  other;  and  hence  the 
success  of  our  Total  Abstinence  societies. 
As  Archbishop  Keane  says  of  the  Father 
Mathew  movement,  fundamentally  re- 
ligious: "It  has  made  innumerable 
communities  prosperous  and  honored, 
and  it  is  winning  favorable  considera- 
tion from,  those  outside  our  Faith  who 
are  interested  in  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  man  and  for  a  truer  and 
greater  America." 


The  inauguration  of  a  political  campaign 
for  Judge  Hughes  last  week  in  New  York 
city  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  an 
exhibition  entitled  "Wilson's  Blunders," 
a  juvenile  scene  of  which  represents  the 
President  steering  the  Ship  of  State  into 
the  rocks,  labelled  "Mexican  Muddle."  t 
If  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  this  sort  of 
thing,  there  ought  to  be.  We  are  not  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Wilson,  nor  have 
we  ever  said  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  approval  of  his  administration; 
however,  we  do  not  forget  the  respect  due 
to  the  office  which  he  holds.  The  youth 
of  our  country,  who,  as  it  is,  are  not  over- 
burdened with  reverence  for  anything  high 
or  holy,  shoyld  not  have  the  President 
held  up  to  ridicule  for  them.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  our  chief  executive,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  that  he  will  not  remain  such 
after  November. 


The  unwisdom  of  continuing  to  oppose 
the  inevitable  is  illustrated  by  the  recent 
speech  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  in 
favor  of  Woman  Suffrage,  of  which  for 
years  he  was  among  the  most  vigorous 
opponents.  In  announcing  his  conver- 
sion, Mr.  Asquith  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  "I  do  not  think '  I  shall  he 
suspected — my  record  in  the  matter  is 
clear — of  having  any  special  desire  or  pre- 
disposition to  bring  women  within  the 
pale  of  the  franchise,  but  I  have  received 
a  great  many  representations  from  those 
who  are  authorized  to  speak  for  them,  and 
1  am  bound  to  say  that  they  presented  to 
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me  not  only  a  reasonable,  but  I  think,  from 
their  point  of  view,  an  unanswerable  case. 
They  say  they  are  perfectly  content  if 
\\v  do  not  change  the  qualification  of  the 
franchise  to  abide  by  the  existing  state  of 
things,  but  that  if  you  are  going  to  bring 
in  a  new  class  of  electors,  on  whatever 
ground  of  State  service,  they  must  point 
out- — and  none  of  us  can  possibly  deny 
their  claim—  that  during  the  war  the 
women  of  this  country  have  rendered  as 
i-  Vertive  service  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  as  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
It  is  true  they  can  not  fight  in  the  gross 
material  sense  of  going  out  with  rifles,  and 
so  forth,  but  in  armament  factories  they 
are  doing  the  work  which  the  men  who  are 
fighting  had  to  perform  before;  they  have 
taken  the  places  of  those  men;  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  State,  and  they  are 
aiding  in  the  most  effective  way  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  What  is  more — 
and  this  is  a  point  which  makes  a  special 
appeal  to  me — they  say  when  the  war  comes 
to  an  end,  and  when  these  abnormal  and, 
of  course,  to  a  large  extent  transient  con- 
ditions have  to  be  revised,  and  when  the 
process  cf  industrial  reconstruction  has 
to  be  set  on  foot,  have  not  the  women 
a  special  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  many 
questions  which  will  arise  directly  affecting 
their  interests,  and  possibly  meaning  for 
them  large  displacements  of  labor?  I 
can  not  deny  that  fact." 

The  part  borne  by  women  in  England 
during  the  war  will  in  time  be  forgotten, 
but  the  industrial  conditions  sure  to 
prevail  throughout  the  country  when 
peace  is  concluded  will  render  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  services  to  the  State  a 
necessity.  A  changed  position  for  English 
women  is  assured. 

If  the  Allies'  aviator  who  is  reported 
to  have  dropped  bombs  while  passing  over 
a  little  German  village  where  a  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  composed  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children  was  being 
held,  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing, 
bitter  denunciation  of  his  action  is  natural 


enough.  Ts  it  likely,  however,  that  he 
would  recount  such  a  deed  had  he  really 
performed  it?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
wounded  German  officer  who  is  said  to 
have  shot  a  French  priest  attached  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  whose  aid  had  been 
summoned  for  him  was  not  delirious. 
The  strangest  things  are  reported  of  men 
whose  wounds  are  such  as  temporarily  to 
affect  their  brain. 

All  stories  of  inhuman  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  various  armies 
call  for  confirmation  or  explanation:  a 
great  many  of  them  have  proved  to  be 
mere  figments  of  the  imagination.  Appear- 
ing first  in  newspapers,  they  are  now 
being  reproduced  in  books. 


In  taking  over  a  missionary  district 
in  India  from  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  ousted  the  German  missionaries, 
the  Anglican  bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur 
announces  that  he  will  make  no  attempt 
to  win  these  Lutherans  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  "It  is  our  duty,"  comments  a 
lay  member  of  the  Establishment,  "to 
be  on  our  guard  against  every  device  of 
German}'  to  increase  its  influence  in  our 
Empire."  So  the  Lutherans  are  to  be 
left  in  their  errors!  And  if  the  Mahome- 
dans  were  not  giving  proofs  of  loyalty, 
would  all  efforts  for  their  conversion  also 
be  abandoned?  The  next  consistent  step 
would  be  to  cease  trying  to  convert  pagans 
under  the  Empire  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
traffic  in  idols. 

"  Every  once  in  so  often,"  as  the  popular 
phrasing  has  it,  the  educators  read  a 
lesson  to  parents,  and  more  especially 
young  parents,  on  the  impropriety  of 
encouraging  baby  talk  in  their  children. 
The  latest  denouncer  of  the  practice  is 
Mr.  V.  M.  Hillyer  who,  in  his  new  book, 
"  Child  Training,"  discourses  in  this  wise : 

The  mispronunciation  of  words,  due  to  in- 
ability to  articulate  or  more  usually  to  incorrect 
hearing,  may  be  amusing  and  delightful  on 
account  of  its  simple  naivete,  but  it  should  be 
corrected,  and  above  all,  should  not  be  imitated 
by  the  parent  or  teacher.  "Oo"  and  "ittle" 
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may  be  cunning  in  a  three-year-old,  but  it  is 
silly  for  a  grown-up  to  use  such  expressions 
in  addressing  the  three-year-old,  like  talking 
"pigeon"  English  to  a  Chinaman;  but  what  is 
worse,  it  gives  an  incorrect  model  for  the  child, 
and  this  prolongs  the  time  he  will  take  to  speak 
correctly.  Precision  in  the  pronunciation  of 
oni's  native  tongue  is  always  delightful  at  any 
age  and  an  ear-mark  of  the  well  bred. 

All  of  which  is  doubtless  quite  true;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Hillyer's  advice  will  impress  the  ordi- 
nary young  father  or  mother  so  forcibly 
that  either  of  them  will  follow  it.  Alto- 
gether apart  from  the  parental  affection 
that  inspires  most  of  the  "baby  talk," 
there-  is  a  latent  tendency  in  the  most 
correct  speakers  to  let  themselves  down  a 
little  when  talking  to  young  things  of 
any  species, — babies,  puppies,  or  kittens. 
Teachers  should  repress  the  habit  in  the 
case  of  children;  but  the  average  mother 
of  the  three-year-old  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  address  her  darling  in  words  of 
her  own  vocabulary. 


for  O'Quigley  was  a  priest  —  he  might 
have  been  a  lawyer;  he  was  an  Irishman — 
he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman;  he 
was  consistent,  Jamie — he  might  have 
been  an  apostate." 


A  crushing  retort  which  will  be  new  to 
the   generality   of    present-day   readers   is 
recalled  by  "Onlooker"  of  the  Northwest 
It  seems  that  during  the  times  of 
Burke,    Fox  and    the  other  Whigs  it  was 
thought   an    "apostasy"   on    the    part   pf 
Sir  James   Mackintosh  to  have  accepted 
a  salaried  post  from  the  Tory  Government. 
Mackintosh  was  a  learned  Scottish  lawyer, 
who  viewed  the  Revolution  from  a  stand- 
point different  from  that  of  Burke.    When 
an     Irish     priest     named     O'Quigley,     or 
O'Coigley,  was  hanged  (June  7,  1798)  on 
]viirmU-n  Heath,  in  Kent,  "for  a  traitor- 
ous   correspondence    with    France,"     Dr. 
Parr,    the    famous    scholar    and    Anglican 
clergyman,  who  had  shed  tears  when  the 
account  was  read  to  him  of  the  priest's 
death,  said  to  Mackintosh:    "He  was  no 
impostor,  he  died  in  the  conviction  that 
his  cause  was  a  good  one."     Mackintosh 
resented   the   remark,    and   said   that    the 
priest  was  as  bad  a  man  as  could  possibly 
be.    "  No,  no,  Jamie,"  continued  Dr.  Parr; 
"not  so  bad  a  man  as  could  possibly  be; 


The  following  statement  of  the  non- 
Catholic  father  of  a  convert  daughter  who 
has  recently  become  a  nun,  furnishes  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  frequency  with 
which  Protestant  parents  confide  their 
children  to  Catholic  colleges  and  convents: 
"I  had  been  both  father  and  mother  to 
Gladys,"  he  writes,  "and  when  I  found 
that  she  needed  better  training  than  I 
felt  I  could  give,  I  sent  her  to  a  school  at 

F ,  Mo.    It  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 

so  I  took  her  to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  in 
Denver.  I  soon  perceived  the  change  in 
her.  Instead  of  calling  for  clothes  and 
money  as  she  had  previously,  her  letters 
were  full  of  consideration  and  affection; 
and  I  felt  that  the  best  in  life  was  coming 
to  her  from  daily  observation  of  the 
devout  lives  of  the  Sisters." 

It  is  the  old,  old  story:  words  move, 
but  example  drags.  There  is  probably  more 
of  what  is  really  worth-while  education 
imbibed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  convent 
school  during  a  single  session  than  is 
imparted  in  a  secular  college  throughout 
a  four-years'  course. 


Before  parting  with  the  delightful  biog- 
raphy of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  which 
was  noticed  in  these  pages  a  week  or  two 
ago  we  must  quote  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
logue of  the  Saint's  famous  "Dialogue"  as 
it  was  addressed  by  Don  James,  their  con- 
fessor and  chaplain  to  the  Brigittine  nuns 
of  Syon,  for  their  "ghostely  recreacyon." 
His  abridged  translation  of  the  "Dia- 
logue" into  English  was  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1519,  under  the 
charmingly  appropriate  title^of^ "  The 
Orcharde  of  Syon": 

With  helpe  of  your  praye[r]s, 
charyte),    for   ghostly   affeccyon    [I]   JBirpos 
wryte  to  you  after  my  symple  felyn£§ 
the    revelacions    of    oure    lorde    to 


(feel 
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fnayde,  Kathryne  of  Sene.  This  boke  of  reve- 
lacyons  (as  for  your  ghostly  comforte)  to  you  I 
call  it  a  fructyferous  orcharde.  .  . .  This  orcharde, 
by  goddes  grace,  my  wyll  is  to  devyde  in  to 
seven  partes,  and  eche  parte  into  fyve  chapy- 
ters,  as  ye  may  sec  and  rede  in  the  kalender 
folowynge.  In  this  orcharde  when  ye  wyll 
(wish  to)  be  comforted  ye  may  walkc,  and  se 
bothe  fruytes  and  herbes,  and  all  be  yt  (although) 
some  fruytes  or  herbes  seme  to  some  sharpe, 
harde,  or  bytter,  yet  to  purgynge  of  ye  soul  they 
be  ful  spedefull  and  profytable,  When  they  be 
dyscretely  taken  and  receyved  by  counseyle. 

Therfor,  relygyous  sustren  (sisters),  in  this 
ghostly  orcharde  at  reasonable  tyme  ordeyned, 
I  wyll  that  you  dysporte  you,  and  walke  about 
where  you  wyll  with  your  mynde  and  reason, 
in  what  alaye  (alley)  you  lyke  ....  You  may 
chose  of  xxxv  aleys  in  whiche  you  wyll  walke, 
(that  is  to  saye)  of  xxxv  chapyters,  one  tyme  in 
one,  another  tyme  in  another,  but  fyrste  my 
counsayle  is  clerely  to  assaye  and  serche  the  hole 
orcharde,  and  taste  of  suche  fruyte  and  herbes 
reasonable  after  you  affeccyon,  and  what  you 
lyketh  best.  Afterwarde  chewe  it  well,  and  ete 
therof  for  helthe  of  your  soule.  And  now  sustren 
I  cease  of  this  prologue,  and  in  the  manner  of 
[a]  kalender  here  I  wyll  shewe  unto  you  the 
ordynaunce  of  this  orcharde.  In  tyme  comynge, 
by  goddes  grace,  as  it  pleaseth  hym  of  his  mercy 
to  graunte  me  bodyly  hele  (health)  and  tyme 
of  lyfe,  to  plante  it  and  set  it  with  such  fruytes 
and  herbes  as  cure  lorde  shewed  to  the  fore- 
sayde  mayde  in  her  contemplacyon,  when  her 
body  was  ravysshed  fro'  all  bodyly  felynge,  as 
wytnesseth  her  clerkes  and  all  her  dyscyples. 

Such  a  prologue  as  this,  as  her  biog- 
rapher remarks,  would  have  been  after 
St.  Catherine's  own  heart. 


That  the  effectiveness  of  a  rebuke  does 
not  depend  on  the  violence  of  the  denun- 
ciation, or  on  a  vocabulary  rich  in  vitu- 
perative epithets,  is  evident  from  the 
scathing  severity  of  Bishop  Kiely's  com- 
ment on  the  Georgia  senators  who  recently 
passed  the  "Convent  Inspection  Bill." 
A  Savannah  paper  asked  the  prelate's 
opinion  of  the  matter;  and  here  is  one 
part  of  that  opinion: 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  this  piece  of  anti-Catholic  legislation, 
and  so  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  details.  I  do 
not  know  what  persons  are  directed  to  make 
this  so-called  search,  but  if  the  Bill  provides 
that  a,  legislative  committee'  make  the  investi- 


gation, I  shall  of  course  feel  called  upon  to  insist 
that  some  gentlemen  should  be  present;  for  I 
would  not  think  of  permitting  members  of  the 
legislature  to  go  into  any  religious  house  in  this 
diocese  unless  the  inmates  had  some  gentlemen 
present  upon  whom  they  could  call  in  case  of 
necessity. 

To  comment  on  this  bit  of  exquisite 
sarcasm  would  obviously  be  "to  paint 
the  lily." 

"The  Family  Maxims  of  Chu-Pai- 
lu,"  a  new  edition  of  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Tientsin  Press, 
North  China,  includes  the  following, 
which  are  of  universal  application. 
These  wise  sayings  of  the  Chinese 
philosopher  are  often  used  to  adorn  the 
homes  of  his  countrymen: 

Do  not  delay  the  digging  of  your  well 
until  you  are  thirsty.  • 

A  family,  rendered  prominent  and 
wealthy  by  oppression  or  dishonesty, 
will  not  long  enjoy  prosperity. 

The  meanest  of  the  mean  are  those 
who,  when  they  meet  the  poor,  the 
unfortunate  or  the  distressed,  assume 
supercilious  airs. 

Forget  any  kind  act  you  have  done, 
but  remember  all  the  favors  you  have 
received. 

What  profiteth  a  man  that  he  gain  the  whole 
world  yet  lose  his  health? 

Do  you  wash  your  face  carefully  and  then 
use  a  common  roller  towel? 

Dx>  you  go  to  the  drug  store  to  buy  a  tooth- 
brush, and  then  handle  the  entire  stock  to  see 
if  the  bristles  are  right? 

Do  you  know  that  sickness  lowers  the  earning 
capacity? 

Most  citizens,  we  feel  certain,  will 
agree  that  until  the  medical  experts 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  find 
something  better  than  the  foregoing  to 
publish  in  their  "  Healtn  News,"  its 
suspension  would  be  no  loss  to  the 
country.  Paper  is  too  high-priced  at 
present  to  be  thus  wasted — worse  than 
wasted  in  the  case  of  the  first  question 
quoted,  which  is  decidedly  irreverent, 
not  to  say  blasphemous 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XII. — TKRRY'S  TRAINING,  AND  A  DIVISION 

OF  SPOILS. 

KTKR  a  day  or  two  of  obser- 
vation, Biribi  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Terry 
(or  Lapin,  as  the  Spider 
railed  him)  was  a  dog  quite  intelligent 
enough  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  training 
of  the  animal  as  an  anti-police  agent.  A 
great  reader  of  the  newspapers,  Biribi 
knew  all  about  the  wonders  accomplished 
by  the  police  dogs,  those  astonishing  aids 
of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  hunting  down 
and  capturing  criminals. 

"Why,"  said  he  to  himself,  "shouldn't 
we,  too,  have  four-footed  companions  who 
will  help  us  in  avoiding  the  police,  and  who 
in  case  of  necessity  will  attack  them  and 
so  allow  us  time  to  escape?" 

The  training  began  forthwith.  Securing 
from  a  second-hand  store  the  discarded 
uniform  of  a  policeman,  the  two  sharpers 
stuffed  it  with  straw,  and  made  of  it  a 
dummy  sufficiently  like  an  officer  to  suit 
their  purpose.  The  first  step  in  the  train- 
ing was  to  show  the  dummy  to  Terry,  who 
would  sniff  it  all  over;  and  then,  when  tin 
Spider  hid  it  in  some  corner  of  the  house, 
Biribi  would  order  the  dog  to  find  it.  This, 
of  course,  was  mere-  fun  to  Terry:  it  was 
playing  hide  and  •  c -ok  us  he  used  to  do 
with  Molly. 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  game  grew 
more  Irving.  Tin-  dummy  was  hidden  in 
the  garden,  and  then  out  in  the  fields, 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  away. 
Terry,  kept  in  the  house  while  the  hiding 
was  taking  place,  was  let  out  when  the 
Spicier  gave  the  signal  to  Biribi;  and,  no 


matter  where  the  counterfeit  policeman 
had  been  stationed,  even  if  he  were  alto- 
gether o;:t  of  sight  in  the  tall  herbs  and 
rushes,  Terry  ran  him  down  at  the  first 
try.  His  trainers  were  enthusiastic  over 
his  success;  and,  as  a  reward,  treated  him 
like  a  prince,  or  at  least  like  a  prince's 
favorite  dog.  He  had  the  very  best  of 
meals, — their  preparation,  by  the  way, 
being  the  only  part  of  Molly's  work  that 
gave  her  any  satisfaction. 

Terry's  intelligence  and  good  will  pro- 
duced, among  other  results,  this  good  one: 
he  was  not  blamed  or  scolded  for  the 
liking  which  he  openly  showed  for  Molly. 
The  three  accomplices,  La  Torte,  the 
vSpider,  and  Biribi,  attributed  this  liking 
to  the  good  care  which  Molly  took  of  him, 
just  as  they  imagined  that  "Terry,"  the 
name  which  she  always  gave  him,  was  the 
English  translation  of  "Lapin."  The 
consequence  was  that,  whenever  he  was  at 
liberty,  the  dog  went  to  the  sordid  kitchen 
where  Molly  spent  her  days. 

Alas!  the  visits  were  not  always  pleasant 
ones,  and  Terry  saw  tears  oftener  than 
smiles  in  his  little  mistress'  eyes.  Saddest 
of  all  was  the  visit  made  the  day  when 
Terry,  having  found,  or  rediscovered,  the 
remnants  of  the  doll,  Maggie  (La  Torte 
having  thrown  it  far  from  the  house, 
when  she  found  it  before  the  door  where 
the  dog  had  dropped  it  on  a  former  occa- 
sion) brought  it  to  Molly  in  triumph. 

What  an  explosion  of  grief  and  what  an 
ss  of  despair  came  to  the  girl  at  the 
sight  of  her  old  pet,  the  witness 'of  her  lost 
Happiness!  Maggie!  It  was  her  whole 
past  set  before  her  eyes.  It  was  the  mem- 
ory of  her  dear  papa,  the  Sisters,  Bridget, 
and  the  pleasant  home  in  Chelsea. 

"O  Terry,  good  old  Terry,"  she  cried 
in  the  midst  of  the  sobs  that  shook  her 
slender  frame,  "take  me  back!  Von  have 
found  your  way  here:  you  can  return  all 
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right.  Let  us  start.  We'll  find  papa  at  the 
Gigantic  Hotel;  and  then  we'll  take  the 
steamer  back  to  England,  far  away  from 
all  these,  wicked  people.  Won't  you, 
Terry, — darling  old  Terry?" 

Ah,  if  she  had  only  known!  If  Terry 
could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  told 
her,  no  doubt,  about  the  sudden  departure 
of  Herlock  Shomes  and  Bridget,  and  of  the 
despair  that  both  had  displayed  when 
leaving  Paris.  Terry  and  Molly  were 
alone,  quite  alone,  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place.  But  Terry  could  not  impart  this 
information.  He  had'  to  content  himself 
with  looking  affectionately  into  Molly's 
eyes  and  licking  her  hands.  Then  came 
a  sharp  whistle:  the  hour  for  his  drilling 
had  come. 

A  new  branch  of  his  training  had  been 
reached.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  getting 
him  to  learn  when  a  policeman  was  near 
simply  by  the  sound  of  his  measured  tread. 
Dressed — Biribi  in  the  policeman's  coat, 
and  the  Spider  in  the  official  trousers, — 
his  teachers  marched  up  and  down  the 
hallway,  the  thick-soled  shoes  they  wore 
making  some  such  noise  as  the  policemen 
on  their  regular  rounds ;  while  the  dog  was 
shut  up  in  the  dining-room,  guarded  by 
La  Torte.  Behind  the  door  Terry  could 
be  heard  growling:  it  was  a  sign  that  he 
recognized  by  their  odor  the  clothes  that 
had  formerly  covered  the  dummy. 

Little  by  little  the  odor  became  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  sound  of  the 
measured  tramping,  and  so  strongly  that 
one  day  he  greeted  with  a  growl  the  walk- 
ing of  Biribi  and  the  Spider  on  a  beaten 
path  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 
Evidently,  Terry  would  recognize  easily 
enough  the  .tread  of  real  policemen  in 
Paris. 

It  remained  now  only  to  teach  tin- 
animal  to  throw  himself,  at  the  word  of 
command,  on  the  enemy.  In  this  exercise 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  danger  for 
the  trainers.  It  was  to  be  feared,  indeed, 
that  their  pupil  might  act  as  the  police 
dogs  sometimes  do.  These  latter,  when 
trained  to  attack  policemen  disguised  as 


apaches,  or  criminals,  occasionally  give 
some  cruel  bites  to  their  teachers.  The 
Spider,  who  did  not  care  to  undergo  the 
risk  of  such  an  experience,  and  who  was 
clever  enough  in  all  matters  of  trickery, 
devised  the  plan  of  padding  the  uniform 
before  putting  it  on,  wearing  a  baseball 
mask  over  his  face,  and  protecting  his 
hands  with  thick  gloves. 

A  complete  course  of  such  training  as 
Biribi  had  begun  would  take  months  to 
bring  the  dog  to  perfection;  and  accord- 
ingly Terry  had  executed  only  two  or  three 
attack-exercises,  and  had  not  done  these 
with  much  gusto,  when  Tommy  Sharp, 
without  further  announcement  than  the 
indefinite  date  given  by  Filoselle,  one 
evening  gave  three  smart  raps  at  the  cot- 
tage door. 

The  peremptory  fashion  in  which  the 
knocks  were  given  apprised  the  inmates 
at  once  that  they  had  to  do  with  their 
"patron."  They  were  just  finishing  their 
supper,  and  their  excitement  was  so  great 
that  the  Spider  almost  choked  himself  in 
the  act  of  swallowing^  a  big  spoonful  of 
strawberries;  while  Biribi,  getting  up  in 
a  hurry,  nearly  upset  the  table.  As  for 
La  Torte,  she  lost  her  head  completely. 
Just  think  of  it!  This  visit  from  the  great 
chief  took  her  so  completely  by  surprise 
that  she  had  not  a  chance  to  give  a 
minute's  attention  to  her  toilet.  Hastily 
smoothing  down  her  hair,  she  grabbed  a 
dressing-gown  of  an  indefinable  color  and 
more  or  less  greasy  and  torn,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  it  on  over  her  ordinary  gown. 
Hurry  as  she  did,  however,  she  was  not 
quick  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Sharp,  who 
rapped  again  and  demanded  in  a  mixture 
of  French  and  English:  "Are  you  all 
asleep  in  there?" 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door,  and, 
bowing  with  much  respect,  humbly  ex- 
cused herself,  saying:  "We  didn't  expect 
you  to-day,  and  especially  at  this  hour." 

"I  come  when  it  suits  me,"  replied 
Sharp  with  curtness. 

La  Torte  hung  her  head ;  and,  despite 
their  usual  assurance,  Biribi  and  the  Spider 
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had  IK  t  n  \vnnl  to  say.  Very  dictatorial, 
laughing  only  rarely,  and  never  giving  an 
order  twice,  Sharp  had  acquired  an  aston- 
ishing prestige  with  the  members  of  his 
band.  He  was  a  sturdy,  well-built  fellow, 
whose  strength  inspired  his  companions 
with  genuine  fear.  It  was  notorious  that 
he  had  never  hesitated  to  chastise  any 
backsliders;  and  it  was  even  known  that 
two  or  three  bold  spirits,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  an  intejition  of  selling  him  to  the 
authorities,  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
their  usual  haunts  and  h^d  never  been 
seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  rewarded  generously  and  with 
mathematical  exactitude  those  who  served 
him  faithfully. 

His  criminal  forces  were  well  organized. 
He  had  accomplices  in  many  large  cities, 
thus  commanding  an  army  of  scoundrels 
formed  of  distinct  little  groups,  who 
were  unknown  to  one  another.  As  for 
himself,  Sharp  led  an  active  life.  One 
day  he  was  in  Paris,  the  next  in  London, 
Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  carrying 
out  a  oriminal  scheme  in  Madrid  when  the 
police  were  sure  he  was  in  Rome;  and 
robbing  a  bank  in  Chicago  when  the 
Austrian  authorities,  having  received  word 
of  his  coming,  were  on  the. lookout  for  him 
on  their  frontiers  and  at  all  their  ports. 
His  various  disguises  were  as  plentiful  as 
were  his  voyages,  and  he  had  mixed  up  in 
so  many  different  classes  of  society  that  he 
could  assume  their  manners  and  customs 
at  will.  No  one,  for  instance,  who  had  seen 
an  elegantly  dressed  gentleman  of  leisure 
breakfasting,  on  the  morning  of  this  very 
day,  in  the  most  luxurious  hotel  in  the 
Place  Vendome  would  have  suspected  for 
a  moment  that  il  was  the  same  individual 
as  the  shabby  and  careless  stable  hand  who 
had  ridden  out  here  to  La  Torte's  cottage 
hired  bicycle.  lie  looked  so  thoroughly 
disreputable  at  present,  indeed,  that  even 
Terry  (who  had  not  for  some  time  past 
been  mixing  in  very  high  society)  began  to 
Hi  owl  at  sight  of  him. 

"Keep  quiet,  Lapin!"  said  the  Spider. 
"  It's  a  friend." 


"Not  exactly,"  Sharp  observed,— "not 
a  friend,  but  the  master.  This,  I  suppose, 
is  the  dog  you  are  training." 

Biribi  and  the  Spider  looked  at  each 
other  with  distended  eyes  and  open  mouths. 

"Well,"  continued  Sharp,  "what's  the 
matter?  I'm  talking  French,  am  I  not?" 

The  matter  was,  of  course,  that  his  two 
subordinates  were  wondering  how  in  the 
world  Sharp  had  found  out  about  their 
training  Terry.  Their  chief  saw  the  ques- 
tion in  their  eyes,  and  remarked: 

"Tommy  Sharp  is  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  concerns  him  or  his  people.  Two  days 
ago,  La  Torte,  you  bought  a  paper  of 
needles  and  a  spool  of  thread  from  a 
peddler." 

It  was  the  old  woman's  turn  to  open 
her  eyes. 

"That  peddler  was  one  of  my  men.  He 
came  here  to  find  out  what  was  going  on, 
previous  to  my  own  arrival.  He  saw  every- 
thing: the  Spider  disguised  as  a  policeman, 
and  Biribi  giving  orders  to  the  dog.  A  very 
good  idea." 

"You  bet  you,  chief!"  said  the  Spider, 
who  had  found  his  tongue  again.  "Lapin 
isn't  trained  down  fine  as  yet,  but  even 
now  he  can  render  excellent  service.  He 
can  scent  a  gendarme  at  a  hundred  yards." 

"We'll  see  about  that  later.  Just  now, 
to  business." 

All  four  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
on  which  a  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  threw  some  little  light;  and  Sharp 
pulled  from  his  pocket  amemorandum  book. 
Looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  he  proceeded : 

"That  job  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  real- 
ized .  .  .  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs, — the  product  from 
the  sale  of  the  gold  and  the  jewels,  all 
expenses  deducted.  You  know  our  agree- 
ment. For  me,  one  half  the  amount,  or 
twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  and  a  half  francs;  for  the  common 
purse  of  the  Association,  one  quarter,  or 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  six 
and  a  quarter  francs.  The  balance  is  for 
\  on  two,  less  what  you  have  already 
received,  that  is,  three  hundred  francs 
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apiece  at  .the  start,  and,  a  fortnight  ago, 
four  hundred  francs  to  Biribi,  who  was  to 
divide  with  you,  Spider, — in  all  a  thousand 
francs,  which  being  subtracted  from  thir- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  six  and 
a  quarter  francs,  leaves  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  and  six  and  a  quarter  francs 
to  be  shared  between  you.  As  there's  a 
fraction  of  a  franc  in  question,  however, 
I'll  make  it  a  whole  one  out  of  my  own 
pocket." 

Having  said  these  last  words  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  smile  that  he  ever, 
allowed  himself,  he  pulled  out  a  wallet 
from  an  inner  breast-pocket,  and,  taking 
therefrom  two  rolls  of  bills  carefully  tied 
up,  passed  them  over  to  Biribi  and  the 
Spider, — six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  for  each  of  them. 

The  beneficiaries,  who  had  never  had 
anything  like  so  much  money  in  their 
possession,  did  not  make  a  movement. 

"Go  ahead!"  said  Sharp.  "Take  it. 
It's  yours." 

"And  what  about  me?"  inquired  La 
Torte,  who  had  heard  nothing  concerning 
herself  in  all  this  talk,  and  whose  cupidity 
gave  her  courage. 

"You,"  replied  Sharp.  "Oh,  yours  is 
another  affair.  Where's  the  girl  I  left  in 
your  care?" 

"I'll  go  get  ker  at  once." 

"Wait  a  minute.  What  do  you  make 
her  do?" 

"All  the  work  of  the  house,  of  course." 

"That's  right.     Does  she  eat?" 

"Nibbles, — you'd  hardly  call  it  eating." 

"Perfect!  Then  she's  growing  thin,  is 
she?" 

"Thin  as  a  match." 

"Better  and  better!  Here,  take  this  five 
hundred  francs  to  pay  for  her  board  during 
the  past  month;  and  here's  another  five 
hundred  for  the  month  to  come." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Young  Eagle. 


BY    MARY    KELLEY    DUNNE. 


THE  Chinese  have  this  good  proverb: 
"It  is  better  to  do  a  little  kindness  at 
home  than  to  go  a  great  distance  in  order 
to  burn  incense," 


children  were  playing  the  wish- 
ing game.  The  smallest  girl,  when  it 
came  her  turn,  spent  her  whole 
three  wishes  on  birds.  First,  she  wished 
she  might  see  a  humming  bird's  nest; 
second,  she  wanted  a  real  live  eagle  and 
an  eagle's  nest;  and,  third,  she  asked  to 
see  a  "really,  truly"  ostrich  sitting  on  a 
nest  of  "really,  truly"  ostrich  eggs. 

It  was  a  pretty  big  order,  and  the 
genii  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the 
children's  wishes  come  true^  was  a  bit 
embarrassed.  The  ostrich  wish  will  surely 
have  to  wait;  for  ihat  will  require 
a  trip  to  California,  '  where  there  are 
ostrich  farms  and  stretches  of  warm  sand, 
in  which  that  lazy  bird  can  dig  a  little 
hole  and  then  sit  down  and  lay  her  eggs. 
No  patient,  careful,  persistent  hunt  for 
the  right  sort  of  plant  down  and  hair  and 
straw  and  lichens  such  as  is  made  by  the 
tiny  humming  bird,  -its  opposite  in  size 
as  well  as  character. 

The  humming  bird  wish  came  first, 
which  was  lucky;  for  there  is  always  a 
chance  or  two  of  locating  a  humming  bird 
home  sometime  during  the  season.  It  is 
not  especially  rare,  and  the  fiery  little 
rubythroat  and  its  gray  mate  become 
quite  tame  once  you  gain  their  confidence. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  takes  a  first-class 
brand  of  patience  and  persistence  and 
good  humor  to  find  your  first  humming 
bird's  nest.  Oddly  enough,  once  you  have 
located  a  nest  it  becomes  comparatively 
easy  to  find  others.  Finding  the  first  one 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  test.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  we  managed  to  locate 
one  in  a  maple  overhanging  the  road.  We 
should  probably  never  have  noticed  it 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pugnacious 
temper  of  the  little  mother.  A  sparrow 
flew  too  near  her  nest,  and  the  tiny  green 
and  gtay  humming  bird  was  after  it  like 
a  flash,  jabbing  viciously  at  her  brown 
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neighbor.  Presently  she  flew  back  to  the 
tree,  and  we  saw  that  what  we  had  taken 
for  a  knot  was  really  the  daintiest  of 
little  nests,  carefully  surrounded  and  quite 
hidden  by  the  lichens  taken  from  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  It  was  like  a  child's 
toy  teacup  lined  with  down,  from  the 
milkweed  probably.  There  were  two  tiny 
white  eggs  about  as  big  as  peas.  Evidently 
she  had  only  just  begun  to  sit  on  them. 
At  a  later  stage  even  her  hot  anger  at 
the  sparrow  which  happened  to  come  too 
close  would  not  have  induced  her  to  leave 
the  nest.  Of  course  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  depends  altogether  on  the  warmth  of 
the  little  mother's  body.  Take  that  away 
at  a  certain  stage,  and  the  birds  die  in 
the  shell. 

Fate  seemed  to  favor  the  little  girl's 
second  wish.  Fortunately,  she  had  not 
stipulated  a  real  live  nest,  only  a  real 
live  eagle.  She  had  to  take  the  nest  in 
a  bird  book.  '  She  found  that  the  eagle 
usually  builds  its  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tall 
evergreen  tree.  It  is  a  large,  careless  affair, 
of  sticks  and  coarse  grass.  Not  much 
chance  of  the  smallest  girl's  seeing  that 
nest  outside  of  the  books.  But  the  eagle 
himself  almost  came  to  her  back  door,  yet 
eagles  are  very  rare  in  our  neighborhood. 

One  day  last  summer  there  was  an  ' 
uncommonly  violent  storm,  with  a  terrific 
gale  of  wind  and  downpour  of  rain.  When 
it  was  all  over,  and  a  great  rainbow 
spanned  the  sky,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
a  tonic  cleanness,  somebody  found  a 
young  eagle  perched  on  the  railing  of  a 
little  bridge  in  the  park  across  the  road. 
It  acted  bewildered,  and  appeared  to  be 
blind.  It  opened  and  closed  its  great 
brown  wings,  and  turned  its  white  head 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other; 
opening  its  big,  hooked  beak  and  showing 
a  beautiful  pink-lined  jaw  half  a  foot 
wide.  After  much  talk  and  inquiry,  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  a  young  eagle, 
probably  less  than  a  year  old;  and  that 
in  the  storm  it  had  become  bewildered  and 
had  lost  its  way.  Very  likely  it  was 
blown  out  of  its  course  by  the  terrific 


wind,  and,  being  so  young,  it  could  not 
find  familiar  landmarks  and  make  its  way 
home  again.  No  doubt  it  had  a  home  and 
mother  back  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  east. 

And  the  poor  young  giant  sorely  needed 
his  mother.  He  was  weak  from  hunger 
and  fatigue;  so  he  offered  no  objection 
when  the  park-keeper  took  him  in  hand 
and  shut  him  up  in  a  big  cage -usually 
reserved  for  rabbits  or  monkeys.  Fish 
and  meat  and  all  sorts  of  edibles  were 
brought,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  feed 
himself.  Then  somebody  looked  in  the 
books  and  discovered  _that  young  eagles 
are  fed  by  their  parents  until  they  are  a 
year  or  more  old.  Although  the  eagle 
stood  nearly  three  feet  tall  and  had  a 
spread  of  wings  nearly  twice  that  length, 
he  was  like  a  little  bottle-fed  baby. 

The  smallest  girl,  who  felt  that  the  eagle's 
happening  along  was,  somehow,  the  result 
of  her  wishing,  got  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  seeing  the  park-keeper  feed 
"Baldy."  Armed  with  a  big  pan  of  fresh 
beef  cut  into  small  chunks,  he  would  go 
into  the  cage  where  the  eagle  was  kept. 
Then,  with  one  arm  around  the  bird's  . 
big  neck,  he  would  open  its  mouth  wide, 
stretching  its  neck  out  full  length.  With 
the  other  hand  he  would  cram  great 
handfuls  of  meat  down  its  throat,  using 
his  fist  to  punch  and  poke  it  away  down 
the  long  neck.  When  a  couple  of  pounds 
had  been  stuffed  down  with  much  jamming 
and  punching,  the  bird  would  give  a  gulp 
and  stretch  itself  and  shut  its  eyes.  The 
process  looked  rather  alarming,  but  it 
was  probably  a  pretty  fair  imitation  of 
the  way  the  mother  eagle  did  the  feeding. 
Only,  of  course,  instead  of  steak,  she  gave 
her  offspring  fish  and  rats  and  rabbits 
and  other  young  animals.  The  eagle  grew 
qurtc  tame  after  it  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  being  fed  by  the  attendants, 
and  had  been  given  the  freedom  of  the 
bear  cage  where  a  tret-  furnished  a  com- 
fortable perch. 

For  a  long  time  it  acted  dull  and  forlorn, 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side,  its  eyes 
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curiously  unwinking-  The  smallest  girl  was 
sure  it  was  homesick  for  its  mother, 
which  is  proba!  ly  the  truthful  explanation. 
A  month  or  so  later  it  waked  up  a  bit 
and  began  to  make  short  flights.  So  far 
it  has  always  come  back  to  supper  with 
the  keeper.  What  will  happen  when  it 
is  full  grown,  if  it  is  still  allowed  its 
freedom,  is  the  subject  of  much  guessing. 
The  smallest  girl  thinks  it  would  be  the 
nicest  kind  of  an  ending  to  the  story  if 
it  would  fly  away  to  its  mountain  home, 
find  a  mate  and  bring  it  back  to  the  park, 
build  a  nest  and  raise  some  baby  eaglets. 
The  rest  of  the  family  agree  that  it  would 
make  a  very  pretty  chapter  in  the  eagle's 
story.  But,  of  course,  it  won't  happen. 
That  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  birds  do,  you 
know.  And  perhaps  the  residents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  park  might  be  excused 
for  failing  to  share  the  smallest  girl's 
enthusiasm.  You  see,  young  eagles  have 
to  be  fed  on  live  fish  or  small  animals, 
and  the  only  thing  the  parent  birds  would 
find  to  prey  on  in  this  settled  community 
are  the  baby  chickens.  Eagles  are  all 
right  in  their  place,  but  their  place  is  in 
'the  wild  mountain  country.  "Or  on  half- 
dollars,"  big  brother  adds. 


The  "Lord's  Prayer"  in  Old  English. 


About  the  year  700,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  written  as  follows  by  Eadfried, 
eighth  Bishop  of  Lindiffarne: 

Vren  Fader  thic  arth  in  Heofnas,  sic 
gehalgud  thin  Noma  to  cymeth  thin  Ric. 
Sic  thin  willa  she  is  in  Heofnas  and  in 
Eortho.  Vren  Hlaf  afer  wirtlic  sel  vs  to 
Daeg;  and  forgef  us  Scylda  vrna,  sue  we 
forgefan  Scyldgum  vrum;  and  do  inlead 
vsith  in  Custnung;  ah  gefrig  vrich  from 
Ifle.  Amen. 

The  common  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  was: 

Thu  ure  Fader  the  art  on  Heofenum. 
Si  thin  nama  gehalgod.  Cume  thin  rice; 
si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa,  swa  on  Heofe- 
num. Syle  to  daeg  urne  daegthanlican  hlaf. 


And  forgif  us  ure  glytas  swa,  swa  we 
forgivath  tham  the  with  us  agyltath.  And 
ne  led  the  us  on  custnung.  Ac  alys  us 
from  ifele.  Si  hit  swa. 

Sixty  years  later  it  was  rendered  in 
the  Saxon  Gospels,  said  to  have  been 
translated  by  King  Alfred,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Fasder  ure  thu  the  earth  on  Heofenum, 
si  thin  nama  Gehalgod  to  be  cume  Rice, 
Gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa  swa 
on  Heofnum,  urne  ge  deaghwanlican  hlaf 
syle  us  to  daeg:  and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas, 
swa  swa  we  forgivath  urum  gyltendum. 
And  ne  geleadde  thu  us  on  costnung. 
Ac  Alyse  us  of  yfle. 

About  the  year  1160,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  II.,  it  was  again  changed, 
and  sent  over  from  Rome,  by  Pope  Adrian, 
who  was  an  Englishman,  —  turned  into 
rhyme  that  people  might  more  easily 
learn  and  remember  it: 

Ure  Fadyr  in  Heaven  rich, 
Thy  Name  be  hayled  ever  lich, 
Thou  bring  us  thy  michell'  bliss: 
Als  hit  in  Heaven  y-doe, 
Evar  in  Yearth  been  it  also: 
That  holy  Bread  that  lasteth  ay, 
Thou  send  it  us  this  ilka  day. 
Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  don, 
As  we  forgivet  uch  other  Mon: 
Ne  let  us  fall  into  no  founding, 
Ac  shield  ous  fro  the  foul  thing.   Amen. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  yet  again  altered  as  follows : 
Fader  that  art  in  Heaven  blisse, 
Thin  helge  nam  it  wurth  the  bliss. 
Cumen  and  mot  thy  Kingdom, 
Thin  holy  Will  it  be  all  don, 
In  Heaven  and  in  Ereth  also. 
So  shall  it  bin  full  well  Ic  tro. 
Gif  us  all  Bread  on  this  day, 
And  forgif  us  ure  Sinnes, 
As  we  do  ure  wider  winnes: 
Let  us  not  in  founding  fall, 
Oac  fro  Evil  thu  fyld  us  all.    Amen. 

In  later  centuries  the  "Lord's  Prayer" 
was  generally  recited  in  Latin  and  called 
the  "  Pater  Noster."  Children  were  re- 
quired to  learn  it  "by  heart,"  also  the 
"Ave  Maria"  and  the  Creed.  These 
prayers  were  recited  morning  and  evening 
at  home  and  at  school. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


—  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  announce  a  new 
edition  (the  ninth)  of  "A  Catholic  Dictionary," 
rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Canon  T.  B. 
Scannell. 

— A  translation,  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Morison, 
of  "A  Commentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed"  by 
Rufinus,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Jerome,  is 
among  Methuen  &  Co's  new  books. 

— The  index  volume  to  Janssen's  "  History  of 
the  German  People  at  the  Closq  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  may  be  expected  in  November.  This  will 
be  the  completing  (i?th)  volume  of  the  work. 

— It  is  not  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  in  his  own 
life,  but  of  a  chapter  in  modern  history  that  Mr. 
Shane  Leslie  writes  in  his  new  book  entitled, 
"The  End  of  a  Chapter."  He  is  still  a  young 
man,  and  he  holds  that  "people  who  are  old 
enough  to  write  memoirs  have  usually  lost  their 
memories." 

— Three  more  books  of  the  great  Flemish 
mystic,  John  of  Ruysbroeck  (1273)—  "The 
Adornment  of  the  Spiritual  Marriage,"  "The 
Sparkling  Stone,"  and  "The  Book  of  Supreme 
Truth," — have  been  translated  into  English  for 
the  first  time  and  just  published  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons. 

— The  tragedy  of  the  Serbian  retreat  is  de- 
scribed in  a  volume  entitled  "A  Farmer  in 
Serbia,"  by  E.  Chivers  Davies,  which  Messrs. 
Methuen  will  shortly  publish.  All  readers  of 
Mr.  Fortier  Jones'  intensely  interesting  book, 
"With  Serbia  into  Exile"  (The  Century  Co.), 
will  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  the  ill-fated 
little  nation,  the  story  of  whose  part  in  the 
Great  War  will  be  one  of  the  saddest  chapters 
of  its  history. 

— The  stories  contained  in  "Priests  in  the 
Firing  Line,"  by  Rene  Gaell,  translated  by  H. 
Hamilton  Gibbs  and  Madame  Berton  are  in- 
tensely interesting,  some  of  them  painfully  so. 
'flic  book  purports  to  contain  "nothing  but  the 
truth,  written  amid  suffering  and  blood,"  and  is 
well  calculated  to  make  Frenchmen  feel  prouder 
of  their  country.  It  will  give  others  a  better 
understanding  of  the  French  character  and 
temperament.  While  admiring  all  the  fine  d 
done,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  priest,  e>  perially, 
some  readers,  we  think,  will  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  of  the  reports  which  M.  Gaell 
has  utilized  so  glowingly.  A  very  facile  pen  is 
his;  ami  if  his  book  is  not  all  truth,  it  is  all 
thrills.  One  deed  with  which  he  'graces  his 
pat;'  wangling  of  a  German  sentry  by  a 


soldier-priest — will  excite  horror  rather  than 
admiration  in  many  breasts.  We  can  not  say 
that  we  have  enjoyed  "Priests  in  the  Firing 
Line,"  highly  as  it  has  been  praised,  though  we 
were  prepared  to  make  fullest  allowance  for 
enthusiasm  and  prepossession. 

— A  French  officer  who  was  wounded  on  Aug. 
22,  1914,  and,  after  ten  hours  of  solitary  agony 
on  the  battlefield,  taken  prisoner,  has  written 
a  vivid  account  of  those  early  days  of  the  war 
and  of  the  eleven  months  he  spent  in  German 
hospitals  and  prisons.  ("Onze  Mois  de  Cap- 
tivitd  dans  les  Hopitaux  Allemands,"  par 
Capitaine  Olivier.)  He  writes  with  scrupulous 
fairness,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  been 
well  treated. 

— "Prayer,"  by  the  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey, 
C.  SS.  R.  (B.  Herder),  is  a  thoroughly  timely 
and  excellent  treatise  on  a  duty  of  perennial 
importance  in  the  Christian  "life.  In  twelve 
chapters  as  lucid  in  style  as  they  are  practical 
in  import,  Father  Girardey  discusses  the  neces- 
sity, power,  and  conditions  of  prayer;  and  with- 
out undue  prolixity  gives  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  can  not  but  profit 
the  intelligent  reader,  whether  a  layman,  relig- 
ious, or  ecclesiastic. 

— There  is  a  good  grouping  of  the  selections 
given  in  "Prose  Types  in  Newman,"  a  compila- 
tion edited  by  Gilbert  J.  Garraghan,  S.  J.,  and 
the  aids  to  study  and  to  teaching  are  numerous 
and  well-considered.  An  especially  valuable 
time-saver  is  the  glossary  with  which  the  manual 
closes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  selection, 
"The  Definition  of  a  Gentleman,"  falls  into  an 
old  error  which  has  been  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  pages  of  THE  AvE  MARIA.  This 
neat  and  serviceable  volume  is  from  the  press 
of  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss. 

— The  lover  of  lyric  poetry  will  rejoice  over  a 
new  volume  by  Denis  A.  McCarthy.  "Heart 
Songs  and  Home  Songs,"  it  is  called,  and  fitly 
so,  for  its  songs  make  their  home  in  one's  heart. 
Open  it  where  you  will,  you  find  suc^beauty  of 
appeal  as  in  the  lines: 

All  day,  all  day,  across  the  bay 
The  winds  blew  fair  and  free; 
AH  day  with  trailing  plumes  of  smoke 

The  ships  put  out  to  sea; 
All  day  my  spirit  followed  far 

O'er  leagues  and  leagues  of  foam, 
To  hail  tin-  happy  headlands  and 
The  venhint  v:iles  of  home. 

Here  yon   have  Mr.  McCarthy's  note,  the   clear 
voice,   the  true  tempered   emotion,   spoil- 
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taneity,  color  and  the  Celtic  wistfulness.  They 
are  his  qualities  throughout.  They  combine  to 
make  his  poems  of  occasion,  such  as  that  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  Columbus  Memorial,  compo- 
sitions that  reach  the  dignity  of  the  theme  by  no 
tortuous  bypaths  of  involved  constructions  and 
far-fetched  imagery,  but  poetry  authentically 
inspired  and  "understandable."  We  welcome  this 
volume  all  the  more  cordially  as  many  of  its 
selections  have  already  appeared  in  our  own 
pages.  "Heart  Songs  and  Home  Songs"  is 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

— A  pet  mannerism  of  some  writers  who  wish 
to  be  thought  clever  is  thus  denounced  by 
George  Moore,  the  British  novelist  and  poet,  in 
a  conversation  reported  by  J.  L.  Balderston  in 
the  current  Fortnightly  Review: 

People  who  use  French  in  English  writing  are  always 
those  who  don't  know  French  very  well.  They  use  badinage 
for  banter,  and  think  there  is  a  shade  of  difference,  or,  I 
suppose  I  should  say,  a  nuance  of  meaning.  Then  they  write 
resume,  which  they  think  more  lefined  than  summary,  and 
in  society  every  woman  is  tres  raffinee,  or  even  so  raffinee. 
I  met  an  author  who  had  written  "small  and  petite,'1  and 
I  asked  him  why  he^itl  it.  He  said  petite  can  mean  dainty 
as  well  as  small,  and  I  said  it  can  not;  but  if  he  meant 
dainty,  why,  then,  had  he  not  written  dainty?  He  and 
others  think,  with  Mr.  de  Morgan,  that  a  little  French 
relieves  the  tedium  of  English  and  improves  style,  but  if 
they  knew  enough  French  to  read  a  French  book  understand- 
ingly  and  found  English  words  on  every  other  page,  they 
would  see  that  the  use  of  those  words  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  French  style,  and,  reasoning  by  analogy,  they  might 
infer  that  the  use  of  French  takes  the  smack  off  the  English 
language. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Prayer."    Rev.  F.  Girardey,  C.  SS.  R.    $i. 
"Heart    Songs    and    Home    Songs."      Denis    A. 

McCarthy.     $i. 
"Prose  Types  in  Newman."     G.  J.   Garraghan, 

S.  J.     75  cts. 

"Priests  in  the  Firing  Line."    Rene  Gae'll.    $1.20. 
"Wind's    Will."      Agnes    and    Egertou    Castle. 

$1.35. 

"St.  Catherine  of  Siena."    C.  M.  Antony.   $1.80. 
"An  Alphabet  of  Irish  Saints."   45  cts. 
"O'Loghlin  of  Clare."    Rosa  Mulholland.    $1.30. 
"The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo."    R.  B. 

Cunninghame— Graham.    $2. 


"Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions." 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  O.  P.  Si. 80. 

"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."  2  vols. 
$3,  net. 

"A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis   $1.60. 

"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35- 
"God's   Golden   Gifts."     Flora   Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,   O.   P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on   Gospel   Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
"Dogmatic   Text   Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.    $1.75. 
"The   Chief   Catholic   Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.     75  cts. 

"Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."   55  cts. 
"A    Retrospect."     $i. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3, 

Rev.  Francis  Swift,  of  the  archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul;  Rev.  Ignatius  Tomazin,  diocese  of  St. 
Cloud;  Rev.  John  Cassidy,  diocese  of  Rochester; 
Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  archdiocese  of  Boston; 
and  Rev.  John  O'Keefe,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Zita,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  Sister  M.  Placida,  Sisters  of  Charity; 
and  Sister  M.  Ehrentrude,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  Mr.  Maurice  Angland, 
Judge  John  C.  Ludwig,  Mrs.  Mary  Malone, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Dempsey,  Mr.  Frank  Baulch, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Cohen,  Capt.  Michael  Gorman, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Anderson,  Miss  Susan  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Desire  Pcttigont,  Miss  Bridget  Doyle, 
Mr.  Timothy  Mahan,  Mr.  Jacob  Klein,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hefele,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cawley,  Mr.  Francis  Marklewski,  Mrs.  Mary- 
White,  Mrs.  Anna  Mahon,  Miss  Rose  McDonald, 
Mr.  Louis  Prevot,  Mrs.  M.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Albert  Simon,  Miss  M.  Magee,  and  Mr.  B.  A. 
Wolken. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thet." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  C.  F.  D.,  $i;  H.  M.  S., 
$1.65;  Friend  (Altoona),  $i;  "Old  subscriber," 
$5.  For  the  Indian  Missions:  M.  E.  R.,  $i. 
For  the  Mexican  schools:  Friend  (Altoona),  $i. 
For  the  war  sufferers:  C.  H.  M.,  $5. 
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Cancion  to  Our  Lady. 

V 

ADAPTED    FROM    THE    SPANISH    OF    GIL    VICENTE 

TH  CENTURY),  BY  c.  M.  HORT. 


6)l7ADONNA,  fair  and  dear, 

Our  song  uith  kindness  hear! 
Bound,  as  by  knightly  vow, 
We  seek  thy  favor  now. 

I. 

Ask   the  brave   mariner 
For  whom  his  pulses  stir 
When  to  the  rising  gale 
He  spreads  his  eager  sail — 

"  Star,   o'er  the  storm-scourged  sea 
Pearl,   in  its  depths,  is  she; 
I   touch   the   Happy   Isles 
Whene'er  my   Lady  smiles." 

n. 

Ask  of  the  champion   bold 
Who,  in   the  lists,   must  hold 
His  own,   in  armor  bright, 
What  nerves  him  to  the  fight. — 

"  Nought   were   the   tourney's   prize 
Without  her  watching  eyes; 
She  o'er  the   lists  doth   shine, 
Tlu-ir  Queen   by  right   divine." 

in. 

Ask  of  tlio  shepherd  swain 
Who,  on  the  lonely  plain, 
Aids  him  his  watch  to  keep. — 

"Most  dear  I   count   my  sheep; 
Y(  t  still  would  hold   my  place 
Within   the   Fold  of  Grace, 
And    more   devoted   am 
To   her   who   bore   God's    I,;imb." 

Lady,   most  fair,   most  dear, 
Behold,   thy  knights  draw  near! 
Receive  the  love  and  faith 
They  pledgr  for  life  and  death. 


Two  Famous  Irish  Wells. 


BY    JULIUS    PATTEN. 


i  T  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
a  priest's  cane  and  a  priest's 
hat  should  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  histories  of  the 
two  most  celebrated  of  Ireland's  many 
Holy  Wells, — the  one  being  connected 
with  the  Well  of  Boon,  and  the  other 
with  the  Well  of  Rathbride.  Both  wells 
have  been  likened  to  Lourdes;  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  numerous 
miracles,  coupled  with  the  ardent  faith 
of  the  pilgrims,  no  doubt  there  is  a 
resemblance ;  but  in  every  other  respect  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete 
contrast  than  exists  between  the  Irish 
Wells  and  the  world-famous  French  shrine. 
Neither  at  Boon  nor  at  Rathbride  is  there 
a  beautiful  basilica,  with  a  flourishing 
town  and  a  thriving  population  at  its 
feet;  for  in  both  one  and  the  other  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  mournful,  though 
glorious,  history  of  the  country  that  what 
is  most  worthy  of  our  love  and  veneration 
should  have  ruins  for  its  background,  and 
poverty  for  its  ever-faithful  guardian. 

The  "Feil  Muire,"  as  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
called  in  Irish,  is  a  "pattern"  or  "station" 
day  at  each  of  the  Holy  Wells;  the 
pilgrimages  continuing  all  through  the 
ensuing  fortnight.  Not  that  visitors  are 
lacking  at  other  times:  there  is  not  a  day 
in  the  year  but  sees  some  group  of  pious 
pilgrims  wending  reverent  steps  towards 
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one    or    other    of    these    sanctified    spots. 

The  Well  of  Boon  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Donegal  highlands,  and  not  far 
from  Gartan,  the  birthplace  of  Saint 
Columbkille,  which  has  also  its  "station" 
on  the  i  sth  of  August.  Pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Well  rarely  fail  to  pray  in  the  ruined 
chapel  of  the  "Dove  of  the  Churches" 
on  their  way.  It  is  roofless  now,  and  the 
altar  is  a  little  more  than  a  heap  of  stones; 
nor  even  in  its  most  prosperous  days 
could  the  tiny  building  have  accommo- 
dated more  than  fifty  worshippers  at  the 
best;  but  no  spot  in  all  Ireland  is  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim.  He  thinks  all 
trouble  well  repaid — as  indeed  it  is — -if 
he  be  but  allowed  to  touch  for  a  moment 
the  hollowed  out  stone  which  the  great 
Saint  Columbkille  once  used  as  a  holy 
water  font,  and  which  is  kept  in  the 
little  ruined  chapel.  Close  by,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  placid  lake, 
is  the  flagstone  on  which  the  Princess 
Ethne,  the  saint's  mother,  lay,  in  the 
spirit  of  mortification,  when  he  was 
born.  It  is  said  that  whoever  lies  upon 
it  now  will  never  know  the  torment  of 
"thinking  long,"  as  homesickness  is  called 
in  Ulster.  Many  an  Irish  emigrant,  when 
about  to  sail  for  America,  has  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Gartan  in  order  to  obtain 
strength  to  bear  his  coming  exile  bravely. 
Miraculous  cures  have  been  worked  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Columbkille,  as  well  as 
at  the  neighboring  shrine  of  Doon. 

The  road  to  the  Well  of  Doon  is  rough 
and  rugged,  going  up  one  hill  and  down 
another,  and  through  an  ever-deepening 
solitude,  whose  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  bounding  of  some  rebellious  stream 
over  such  rocky  obstacles  as  would  bar 
its  progress;  or  by  —  alas  that  I  must 
write  it! — the  far  whistle  of  a  locomotive; 
for^  the  starting  of  a  railroad  between 
Letterkenny  and  Gweedore  has  robbed 
the  place  of  much  of  its  primitive  pictu- 
resqueness.  In  former  times,  when  pil- 
grims did  not  go  on  foot,  they  journeyed 
to  their  goal  on  the  backs  of  the  little 
native  ponies, — the  husband  sometimes 


riding  in  front,  with  his  wife  in  the  pillion 
behind  him;  and  whilst  they  said  their 
prayers  and  drank  the  blessed  water 
the  sturdy  steeds  were  tethered  on  the 
hillside.  Now,  more  often  than  not, 
pilgrims  arrive  by  train,  gaining  in  time 
what  is  lost  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  invig- 
orating exercise.  But  at  least  the  fervent 
faith  has  not  changed.  It  beats  as  bravely 
in  the  poor  Irish  pilgrim's  breast  to-day 
as  it  did  in  the  good  days  of  old. 

The  Rock  of  Doon,  a  sharp  and  rugged 
hillock,  clearly  outlined  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  desolation,  rises  abruptly 
on  the  pilgrim's  left  as  he  approaches, 
and  is  reached  by  a  sort  of  raised  causeway 
that  runs  across  a  wide  stretch  of  bogland. 
The  Rock  once  passed,  the  Well  comes 
into  view;  for  it  lies  almost  immediately 
beneath  the  hill,  in  the  centre  of  a  green 
and  perfectly  smooth  and  level  space. 
It  is  roughly  roofed  over  with  stones; 
and  near  at  hand  is  a  bank  where  pilgrims 
stop  to  wash  their  feet,  preparatory  to 
walking  to  the  well, — -which  they  always 
do  barefooted.  Rows  of  rude  crutches 
are  fixed  upright  in  the-  ground,  as  thanks- 
giving offerings  for  miraculous  cures. 
They  are  hung  with  rags  of  every  descrip- 
tion, torn  from  the  garments  worn  by  the 
sick  who  here  received  their  health;  and 
the  ground  is  littered  with  relics  of  a 
similar  nature,  bleached  by  exposure  to 
the  elements.  Even  the  very  rushes  are 
tied  with  scraps  of  discarded  clothing, 
with  here  and  there  a  dangling  rosary 
or  medal. 

O'Ferghail  (Anglicized  O'Freel),  besides 
being  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
Well  of  Doon,  is  a  name  of  great  historical 
interest  in  the  neighborhood.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  illustrious  Saint  Columb- 
kille himself  who  performed  the  ceremony 
of  inaugurating  the  O'Donnells  as  chiefs 
of  Tyrconnell.  It  took  place  in  the 
venerable  Abbey  of  Kilmacrean,  on  the 
road  between  Gartan  and  Doon.  Here 
was  kept  the  stone  of  inauguration,  on 
which  each  chieftain  was  obliged  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  his  clan,  with  feet  set 
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in  the  footprints  hewn  into  the  stone, 
these  points  marking  the  exact  spot  where 
the  first  chief  of  the  race  had  stood 
in  the  ages  gone  by.  The  "Coarb,"  or 
successor  of  Saint  Columbkille  as  Abbot 
of  Kilraacrean,  performed  the  ceremony 
in  later  times,  and  he  was  always  an 
O'Ferghail,  or  O'Freel, — a  race  that,  like 
Columbkille's  own,  was  descended  from 
Niall,  High  King  of  Ireland.  Here  is  the 
Irish  and,  of  course,  accurate  description 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  ceremonies 
of  that  age: 

"When  the  investiture  took  place  at 
Kilmacrean,  the  O'Donnell  was  attended 
by  O'Ferghail,  successor  to  Columbkille; 
and  O'Gallacher,  his  marshal,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  estates  of  the  country. 
The  Abbot  O'Ferghail  put  a  pure  white, 
straight,  unknotted  rod  into  his  hand, 
and  said:  'Receive,  sire,  the  auspicious 
ensign  of  your  dignity;  and  remember  to 
imitate  in  your  government  the  whiteness, 
straightness,  and  unknottedness  of  this 
rod,  to  the  end  that  no  evil  tongue  may 
find  cause  to  asperse  the  candor  of  your 
actions  with  blackness,  nor  any  kind  of 
corruption  or  tie  of  friendship  be  able 
to  prevent  your  justice.  Therefore  in  a 
lucky  hour  take  the  government  of  the 
people,  to  exercise  the  power  given  you 
with  freedom  and  security." 

The  celebrated  "Red  Hugh"  was  the 
last  O'Donnell  to  be  inaugurated  with  the 
consent  of  his  whole  tribe.  But. upon  his 
death,  his  cousin  Neil,  surnamed  "The 
Fierce,"  who  had  betrayed  his  country 
and  joined  the  English,  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  chieftain,  the  Rock  of 
Doon  being  chosen  for  the  ceremony. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  clan 
acknowledged  him;  while  the  majority 
laughed  at  his  pretensions  and  cursed  him 
for  a  traitor.  The  O'Freels,  besides  being 
of  the  same  royal  descent  as  Saint  Columb- 
kille, had  been  his  fosterers  in  childhood, 
and  their  names  have  remained  insep- 
arable to  this  flay  in  the  legendary  lore 
of  Donegal. 

The    O'Freel   who,    so    to    speak,    bap- 


tized the  Holy  Well  of  Doon  is  known 
in  local  parlance  as  "Friar  O'Freel." 
The  little  cottage  he  lived  in  is  still 
standing,  and,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was 
occupied  by  a  man  of  the  .same  name. 
It  was  as  a  healer  of  physical  ailments 
that  the  good  priest  was  most  sought 
after;  indeed,  so  widespread  was  his 
reputation  in  this  respect  that  he  was 
kept  going  night  and  day,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  sleep  or  eat.  How  he  managed  to 
escape  from  his  tormentors  and  gratify 
the  one  wish  of  his  life  by  going  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Eternal  City  is  not  men- 
tioned; but  that  he  did  manage  to  do  so 
is  certain,  and  the  tradition  adds  that  he 
left  a  little  white  cane  behind  him  at  Doon. 
Whether  there  was  any  connection  between 
this  cane  and  the  white  rod  that  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  O'Donnell  chief- 
tains is  not  stated;  but  it  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  springing  into  life  of  the 
now  celebrated  Well  of  Doon. 

When  Father  O'Freel  returned  from 
Rome,  he  was  more  sought  after  than  ever 
by  his  parishioners;  and,  in  order  that  the 
curing  of  others  might  not  end  in  killing 
himself,  he  prayed  that  his  healing  powers 
might  be  transferred  to  a  well  which  he 
should  bless;  he  asked  also  that  his  little 
white  cane  might  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  desired  spring  was  to  be  found.  In 
obedience  to  the  priest's  orders  men  then 
set  to  work  digging  for  the  well;  but 
neither  the  little  cane  nor  the  water 
rewarded  their  efforts.  Father  O'Freel 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair 
when  suddenly  the  little  white  cane  was 
discovered  in  a  most  unexpected  place  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the 
sod;  and  on  that  spot  the  WeH  of  Doon 
was  accordingly  sunk.  For  fully  eighteen 
days  the  friar  came  and  read  his  Office 
there,  walking  round  the  Well,  which  he 
blessed  in  due  time,  praying  that  its 
waters  might  have  healing  powers.  It  is 
in  memory  of  Friar  O'Freel's  prayers 
on  this  occasion  that,  to  this  day,  some 
pilgrims  walk  eighteen  times  round  the 
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well,  praying  as  they  go.  The  most  usual 
prayers  are:  five  "Our  Fathers,"  five 
"Hail  Marys"  and  the  Creed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Well;  three  "Our  Fathers" 
and  three  "Hail  Marys"  for  Friar  O'Freel; 
one  "Our  Father"  and  one  "Hail  Mary" 
for  the  men  who  made  the  Well;  and  one 
"Hail  Mary"  for  Father  O'Gallacher, 
Friar  O'Freel's  friend  and  assistant. 

Stephen  Gwynn  tells  us,  in  his  "High- 
ways and  Byways  in  Donegal,"  that  he 
remembers  seeing  crowds  flocking  to  the 
Well  of  Doon  on  crutches  when  he  was  a 
boy ;  and  that  he  knew  of  a  man,  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Glasgow  with  his  sick 
mother,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
cured  there.  As  the  poor  old  woman  could 
not  walk,  and  he  had  no  money  to  spend 
on  luxuries,  he  actually  carried  her  himself 
for  ten  long  Irish  miles, — that  is  to  say, 
from  Rathmelton  to  Gartan. 

The  Holy  Well  of  Rathbride  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  and  on 
the  very  fringe  of  the  far-famed  Curragh 
of  Kildare.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in 
1826,  it  was  blessed  by  Father  John  Moore, 
who  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  parishioners, 
so  that  they  might  still  be  cured  of 
their  infirmities  when  he  was  taken  from 
them;  for,  like  Friar  O'Freel  of  Doon, 
he,  too,  had  the  miraculous  healing  gift. 
Father  Moore  was  one  of  the  holiest  and 
most  charitable  of  men:  hard  as  iron  to 
himself,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  to  others; 
and  something  of  his  sanctity  seems  to 
have  been  imparted  to  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him;  just  as  we  read  in  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  saints  that  intending 
visitors  used  to  go  to  confession  before 
entering  their  presence.  It  was  as  if  Sin 
stood  abashed  before  the  humble  priest 
of  Rathbride,  and  hastened  to  hide  its 
ugly  head. 

Rathbride's  Holy  Well  has  none  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  Well  of  Doon, 
and  is  indeed  but  a  shallow  pool  with 
a  swampy  border,  —  not  more  than  ten 
feet  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  less 
than  three  at  its  greatest  depth.  The 
sticks  and  crutches  abandoned  by  the 


cured  make  a  rustic  border  round  it, 
which  is  flanked  by  rude  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  also  erected  by  pilgrim  hands. 
Five  flat  stones  form  a  sort  of  pathway 
through  the  pool,  and  it  is  usual  for  visitors 
to  cross  them  three  times  with  bare  feet. 
Close  by  is  a  small  embankment  stuck 
all  over  with  discarded  crutches,  hung 
with  abandoned  bandages,  intermingled 
with  beads  and  medals,  and  such  like 
pious  offerings. 

But  the  most  treasured  relic  of  all  is 
Father  John  Moore's  "top"  hat, — a  worn 
and  time-stained  headgear  that  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  local  blacksmith's 
family  for  over  sixty  years.  Martyrs  to 
neuralgia  or  headache,  after  making  the 
usual  pilgrimage  to  the  Well,  visit  the 
blacksmith's  little  thatched  cottage,  which 
is  only  a  few  yards  off,  and  have  the  ven- 
erable hat  placed  upon  their  suffering 
heads.  When  the  pilgrims  go  with  faith, 
the  pain  is  always  relieved  and  often  com- 
pletely cured.  But  very  different  is  the 
result  when  mere  curiosity,  or,  still  worse, 
pride  or  impiety,  is  the  main  object  of 
the  visit.  A  wealthy  Protestant  lady  who 
journeyed  all  the  way  to  lone  Rathbride 
for  the  malicious  pleasure  of  ridiculing 
the  piety  of  the  poor,  and  mocking  at  the 
Holy  Well,  was  struck  blind  upon  the 
spot.  She  recovered  her  sight,  however, 
after  offering  a  stone  cross — still  shown  at 
the.  shrine — in  atonement  for  her  wicked 
behavior. 

Only  the  ruins  of  Father  Moore's  house 
remain  to-day;  but  his  memory  is  as  fresh 
as  ever  amongst  the  people  he  loved  and 
served. 


LET  no  one  suppose  that  Mary  is  not 
supremely  zealous  for  God's  honor;  or, 
as  those  who  are  not  Catholics  fancy,  that 
to  exalt  her  is  to  be  unfaithful  to  Him. 
Her  true  servants  are  still  more  truly  His. 
Well  as  she  rewards  her  friends,  she  would 
deem  him  no  friend,  but  a  traitor,  who 
preferred  her  to  Him.  As  He  is  zealous 
for  her  honor,  so  is  she  for  His. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 
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In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNCST. 


XI. 

' )  you  think,  my  dearest  Princess, 
that  it  would  do  you  good  to 
visit  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts, — to  see  once  more  by  the 
light  of  noonday  Titian's  masterpiece, 
which  you  so  much  admired  the  day 
before  yesterday?" 

This  question  was  one  day  addressed 
by  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  to  her  young 
mistress,  who  reclined  amongst "  the 
cushions  on  a  sofa. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  dear  Schonfeld.  I  am 
tired  and  worn  out,  and  need  rest.  I  can 
not  go  to  look  at  pictures  to-day.  Our 
ramble  yesterday  through  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges,  with  its  overpowering  memo- 
ries, has  excited  and  all  but  exhausted  me. 
Amongst  the  portraits  of  the  doges  in  -the 
great  council  chamber  I  saw  only  the 
black  tablet  with  the  dreadful  inscription 
to  Marino  Faliero's  memory;  in  the  Pozzi* 
and  on  the  Ponte  dei  Sospirif  I  heard  the 
sighs  of  the  imprisoned  and  of  the  dying. 
Those  sounds  still  pursue  me." 

"What  does  your  Highness  think  of  a 
sail  to  Lido?  The  quiet  of  the  island  and 
the  freshness  of  the  sea-air  will  calm  the 
nerves  of  my  dear  Princess." 

"  I  would  like  best  of  all  to  lie  here, 
dearest  Schonfeld;  to  do  nothing,  not  even 
to  think,  but  only  to  rest.  The  glaring 
sunlight  blinds  me;  noise  pains  me;  and 
when  I  reflect  that  the  Saxon  Baron  who 
annoyed  us  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
front  of  the  Assunta,  and  afterward  even 
followed  us  into  San  Marco,  might  thrust 
his  brazen  face  on  us  again,  I  feel  quite 
miserable." 

"Your  Highness  has  never  before 
experienced  what  it  is  to  travel  without 
an  escort  of  men,  without  a  becoming 
retinue,"  replied  the  court  lady,  some- 
what maliciously.  "  In  the  solitary  valleys 

t  Briilm-  of  Si^lis. 


amongst  the  mountains  it  might  do, 
because  the  people  are  more  or  less  inno- 
cent ;  and  even  Professor  Stetten,  consider- 
ing his  position  and  education,  was  refined 
enough  to  keep  within  certain  bounds. 
But  here,  where  my  Princess  is  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  entire  world — but  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business.  I 
have  prayed  and  entreated  enough;  and 
even  yesterday  evening  implored  your 
Highness  to  end  the  farce  and  start  back 
to  Gratz — but  in  vain." 

"You  are  not  to  blame,  Schonfeld;  I 
will  testify  this  for  you  in  writing,  if  you 
desire  it,"  said  Hella,  impatiently.  "Oh, 
how  oppressive  the  air  is  in  this  room!  It 
feels  smothering.  Order  a  gondola  and  let 
us  go  to  Lido,  after  all." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  black, 
long-prowed  boat  was  gliding  noiselessly 
over  the  waters  of  the  canal,  and  out  into 
the  lagoon  toward  Lido. 

Hella  began  to  breathe  freely  when  the 
fresh  breeze,  which  caused  a  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  fanned  her  burning 
brow.  Without  opening  her  lips  she  lolled 
on  the  bench  of  the  open  gondola  and 
looked  thoughtfully  ahead,  only  now  and 
then  bestowing  a  distracted  glance  on  the 
changing  scenery.  It  was  only  when  the 
gondolier  stopped  at  Sta.  Elisabetta  that 
she  aroused  herself  from  her  waking 
dreams.  With  a  gentle  sigh  she  sprang 
upon  the  land,  and  told  the  gondolier  to 
await  her  return. 

"  Ha,  this  is  grand!  This  does  one  good!" 
she  cried,  stretching  out  her  hands'  as  if 
to  greet  the  blue  Adriatic.  "This  gives 
me  back  life  and  elasticity,  and  awakes  my 
spirits  once  more.  Let  us  build  ourselves 
tents  here,  dear  .Schonfeld;  that  is  to  say, 
let  us  take  possession  of  yonder  bench 
l}ear  the  strand,  and  not  stir  until  the  sun 
goes  down." 

The  Baroness  followed  her  mistress  to 
the  bench,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
sparkling  mirror  of  waters  was  unob- 
-  strut-led.  Blue  were  the  heavens  and  bine 
the  ever-moving  sea,  whose  waves  came 
dashing  on  in  long  lines  and  broke  on  the- 
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sand.  No  word,  no  other  sound.  A  solitary 
sea  bird  hovered  tranquilly  over  the  seem- 
ingly boundless  surface;  a  distant  sail 
glided  by — no  other  sign  of  life. 

Hellas/elapsed  into  her  silent  dreams; 
and  her  companion,  who  for  several  days 
past  had  been  wondering  at  the  unusual 
melancholy  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Princess,  did  not  venture  to  disturb  her. 

A  half  hour  passed. 

"What  an  unexpected  happiness  for 
me,"  snuffled  a  disagreeable  voice  behind 
them,  "to  meet  the  ladies  here  on  the 
L,ido,  whom  I  in  vain  expected  this  morning 
at  San  Marco!" 

Hella  shuddered,  but  did  not  stir. 
Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  moved  uneasily 
from  side  to  side. 

"Really,  ladies,  the  happiness  is  so 
great  that  I  ^myself  hardly  venture  to 
believe  in  it." 

The  speaker — -a  lean,  stylishly  dressed 
man,  with  vapid  countenance — had  mean- 
while drawn  nearer.  As  the  ladies  made 
him  no  answer,  he  stuck  his  monocle  into 
his  eye,  and  stared  at  them  insolently. 

Hella  stood  up,  the  Fraulein  did  likewise. 

"On  my  honor,  ladies,  you  should  not 
be  so  inexorable  toward  your  most  devoted 
servant.  I  only  await  the  moment  when  I 
may  lay  my  homage  at  your  feet." 

A  flash  of  anger  from  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  the  Princess  was  directed  at  him;  but 
he  was  evidently  hardened  against  such 
arrows. 

"The  gracious  lady  will  not  surely  be 
so  cruel  as  to  banish  me  from  the  charmed 
circle  of  her  surroundings?"  he  asked, 
with  an  affected  smile. 

"I  command  you  instantly  to  leave  us, 
sir!"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  voice  of  indig- 
nation, white  even  to  the  lips.  "If  you 
had  but  a  spark  of  honor,  you  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  helpless  position  of 
two  defenceless  women." 

"On  the  contrary,  most  gracious,  I 
will  protect  you  against  the  whole 
world."  The  fop  struck  his  breast  proudly. 
"Arm  in  arm  with  thee  I  challenge  the 
world." 


With  an  elegant  motion  he  extended  his 
arm  to  the  indignant  lady. 

"Scoundrel!"    cried  a  voice  behind  him. 

The  Professor  from  Schluderbach  stood 
threateningly  near  the  intruder.  The 
young  man's  face  was  pale,  his  eyes 
sparkled. 

"Take  care  how  you  speak,  sir!  I  am 
the  Baron  Schleusingen,  of  Schleusheim; 
and  would  demand  satisfaction  of  you,  if 
you  were  capable  of  giving  satisfaction." 

"Satisfaction!"  thundered  the  other, 
whose  anger  now  rose  to  a  still  higher  pitch. 
"A  fellow  like  you  dares  to  speak  of  satis- 
faction! I  would  chastise  you  with  my 
cane  for  your  impudence,  as  you  deserve, 
did  I  not  consider  myself  above  having 
anything  to  do  with  one  of  your  stamp." 

The  intruder  most  likely  felt  that 
before  this  young  athlete,  with  his  com- 
manding appearance,  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  him  to  do.  Therefore,  muttering 
some  words  between  his  teeth,  he  sneaked 
away.  Stetten  looked  after  him  with  a 
frown  until  a  sandhill  hid  him  from  view; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  he  turned  to 
the  Princess,  who  leaned  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  duenna  weeping  convulsively. 

' '  Miss  Stein — -Hella ! "  he  said,  cordially, 
"must  chance  again  throw  us  in  each 
other's  way?" 

Hella  raised  her  head  and  reached  out 
her  hand.  ' '  I  have  become  once  more 
your  debtor,  Herr  Professor.  How  shall  I 
ever  thank  you?" 

"The  consciousness  of  having  been  of 
some  service  to  you  is  reward  enough  for 
me,"  he  replied  warmly,  raising  her  hand, 
which  he  had  continued  to  hold,  respect- 
fully to  his  lips.  "Will  the  ladies  permit 
me  to  join  their  company?" 

At  these  words  he  looked  to  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld.  Terrified  by  what  had 
happened,  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  Professor,  and  crushed 
by  the  discovery  which  she  thought  she 
had  made,  she  could  only  nod  a  silent 
consent.  What  was  she  to  do?  In  what  a 
dangerous  net  had  the  whim  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  own  weakness  entangled  her! 
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What  would  the  reigning  Prince,  what 
would  the  guardian  say?  Would  not  she, 
the  Baroness  Melanie  von  Schonfeld,  who 
was  so  perfectly  helpless  against  the 
stronger  will  of  her  mistress,  be  made 
answerable  for  all?  A  thousand  terrors, 
amongst  them  the  ban  and  a  horrid  prison 
cell,  floated  before  her  eyes,  and  made  her 
perfectly  deaf  to  what  Stetten  was  saying 
to  her,  until  he  gave  up  the  fruitless 
attempt,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  Princess. 

Leaning  on  his  arm,  Hella  crossed  the 
island  to  the  place  where  their  gondola 
was  anchored;  beside  him  she  sat  in  the 
narrow  boat,  as  radiant  with  life  now  as 
she  had  been  before  downcast.  She  did  not 
speak  much,  but  only  listened  to  the  tones 
of  that  voice  which  for  some  days  past 
sounded  so  often  in  her  ears  during  her 
waking  dreams;  but  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  a  happy  smile  played  upon  her  lips. 
At  last  the  young  man  also  grew  silent; 
and  the  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  on  the 
Queen  of  the  Sea,  on  whose  brow,  gray 
with  age,  the  light  of  evening  had  woven  a 
new  crown  of  glory. 

Like  a  picture  of  enchantment  from  a 
book  of  fairy  tales,  the  floating  city  lay 
before  them ;  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  and  the  roofs  of  the  palaces  dipped 
in  purple:  a  sea  of  light  and  gold  floating 
over  the  broad  array  of  houses,  and  uniting 
with  the  roseate  hues  of  the  lagoon.  At 
first  trembling  softly,  then  sounding  at  full 
peal,  the  Angelus  bell  of  the  Campanile 
was  'heard.  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  an- 
swered, then  San  Giorgio,  and  finally  the 
Ave  Maria  sounded  from  all  the  towers 
of  proud  Venetia. 

Princess  Hella  joined  her  hands  in 
prayer,  the  Professor  took  off  his  hat;  it 
was  a  solemn  moment,  a  flash  of  light 
from  heaven  in  the  twilight  of  the  «arth. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  your  Highness," 
asked  the  court  lady,  in  a  lamentable 
voice,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  saloon 
had  closed  behind  the  two  ladies,  "how 
could  y.iu  promise  the  Professor  to  go  with 
him  again  this  evening  for  a  row  on  the 


Grand  Canal?  If  his  Highness,  if  the 
Count  had  a  hint  of  such  a  thing?" 

"Dear  Schonfeld,  I  beg  you  to  spare  me 
your  ominous  croaking.  I  will  for  once 
draw  a  free,  deep  breath;  I  will  live  for 
life's  sake;  I  will  go  on  with  closed  eyes — 
until  I  see  the  end.  Have  pity  on  the 
poor  wanderer  in  the  dark,  and  do  not 
by  an  untimely  word  throw  her  down  the 
precipice." 

When  the  Princess  went  out  on  the  bal- 
cony and  looked  down  on  the  dark  waters 
at  her  feet,  the  excited  Baroness  retired 
to  her  room  and  unburdened  her  oppressed 
heart  by  sending  a  telegram  to  Count 
Frederick  Burgsdorf,  Castle  Burgsdorf, 
near  Liegnitz.  The  dispatch  was  marked 
urgent,  and  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Count  wherever  he  might  be.  That  the 
guardian  on  receiving  it  would  come  imme- 
diately to  protect  his  ward,  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld  well  knew,  and  felt  somewhat 
relieved. 

In  the  consciousness  of  having  done  her 
duty,  she  went  after  supper  into  the  gon- 
dola, which  stood  ready,  and  by  a  skilful 
movement  took  the  place  at  the  left  of  her 
mistress'.  She  met  with  an  innocent  smile 
the  indignant  glance  of  the  Princess  at  this 
piece  of  presumption;  for  she  had  accom- 
plished her  object:  the  Professor  had  to 
sit  opposite. 

The  gondola  glided  lightly  along  the 
Grand  Canal,  on  which  the  moon  shed  her 
silvery  light.  A  glorious  shimmer  sur- 
rounded the  silent  palaces;  all  blemishes 
and  crevices  disappeared;  the  marble 
statues  and  pillars  were  projected  in  pale 
beauty  on  the  deep  brilliancy  of  the  firma- 
ment, whilst  heaven  and  earth  blended  in 
magic  blue.  A  solemn  stillness  prevailed. 
Who  could  wish  to  talk  here,  where  the 
stones  spoke  such  a  loud,  impressive  lan- 
guage, telling  of  past  splendor  and  magnif- 
icence?—  here,  where  each  stroke  of  the 
oar  recalled  to  new  life  some  forgotten 
name,  some  family  long  extinct? 

Hella  and  Stetten  were  silent;  but  their 
eyes  sometimes  met,  and  then  they  seemed 
frightened  and  turned  away  to  look  in 
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some  other  direction.  But  Fraulein  von 
Schonfeld  spoke  uninterruptedly.  She  felt 
as  if  by  the  sound  of  .her  voice  she  could 
still  the  fear  in  regard  to  those  two,  which 
was  growing  more  and  more  importunate 
in  her  heart,  notwithstanding  her  dispatch. 
It  was  only  when  a  large  ship  passed  by, 
and  the  melancholy  air  of  an  old  ballad 
was  heard,  and  the  full,  sonorous  voices  of 
the  men  trembled  on  the  still  night  air, 
that  she  also  became  silent. 

"Pray  let  us  not  delay  here,"  said  the 
Princess,  when  the  little  company,  return- 
ing from  their  nocturnal  voyage,  were 
crossing  the  San  Marco  square,  and  loud 
music  and  the  hum  of  voices  reached  their 
ears.  "It  would  be  to  me  like  a  desecra- 
tion if,  after  the  silent  enchantment  of 
this  hour,  I  were  to  rush  at  once  into  the 
company  of  men." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  gracious 
lady,"  said  Stetten.  "One  can  not  make 
such  transitions  suddenly:  just  now,  a 
dreamy,  fairy -like  past,  and  then  the  rush- 
ing stream  of  the  living  present.  Permit 
me,  Miss  Felden." 

And  offering  his  arm  to  the  perplexed 
court  lady,  he  conducted  her  and  the  Prin- 
cess carefully  through  the  restless  crowd. 
When  they  reached  the  .square  of  San 
Moise,  and  were  taking  leave  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Hotel  Bauer,  the  young 
man,  bowing  low  over  Princess  Hella's 
hand,  begged: 

"May  I  hope  to  meet  the  ladies  to- 
morrow?" 

A  warm  look,  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  answered  him;  and  although  Frau- 
lein von  Schonfeld  pulled  her  mistress' 
dress  by  way  of  warning,  the  latter  said, 
with  a  voice  somewhat  tremulous: 

"We  breakfast  at  ten,  in  the  Caffe 
Florian." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


TO-DAY  is  thine  to  spend,  but  not  to-morrow; 
Counting  on  morrows  breedeth  bankrupt  sorrow: 
O  squander  not  this  breath  that  Heaven  hath 

lent  thee! 

Make  not  too  sure  another  breath  to  borrow. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  30. 

TO-DAY  I  visited  the  refugees  in 
our  parish.  These  fifty-four  persons 
represent  mankind  in  a  nutshell.  There 
are  among  them  great-hearted  women, 
like  Martha  Dieuzele;  timid  and  resigned 
Christians,  who  accept  their  fate  because 
it  is  their  way  to  accept  anything  that 
comes;  brave  men,  who  suffer  with 
dignity;  as  well  as  low  and  earth-bound 
souls,  who  turn  an  obstinate  and  sullen 
front  to  the  kind  hearts  against  whose 
charity  they  revolt. 

At  Bourdin's  house  I  met  a  man  and 
woman  of  whom  I  could  riot  decide  whether 
they  were  French  or  Belgians,  and  beneath 
whose  exterior  I  could  not  penetrate.  It 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  time 
when  people  are  hurrying  to  complete  the 
work  that  has  been  planned  for  the  day; 
but  they  were  lying  on  mattresses,  in  the 
courtyard, — which  I  thought  a  bad  sign, 
as  they  did  not  seem  to  be  ill.  They  hardly 
responded  to  my  greeting,  from  which  I 
concluded  they  were  no  more  in  love  with 
politeness  than  with  work.  I  was  trying 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  them  when 
Bourdin  returned  with  his  team.  He 
certainly  had  a  grand  air,  with  his  big  hat, 
his  blouse  floating  in  the  wind,  and  his 
immense  whip  which  looked  like  a  Uhlan's 
lance.  The  beasts  followed  him  quietly, — 
docile  and  obedient,  trained  to  the  plough. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  brushing  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead  with  a  swift  motion  of  the 
hand;  and,  without  further  ado,  called 
out  to  me : 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Cur£,  are  you 
catechising  those  lazy  people?  Here, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  help  me  a  little,  if  you 
please.  Take  the  handle  of  the  plough 
while  I  unharness  the  oxen." 

I  understood  at  once  that  Bourdin 
wished  to  give  the  refugees  a  lesson;  so  I 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough.  Neither  of 
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them  moved  an  inch.  Bourdin  murmured 
between  his  teeth.  He  released  the  oxen, 
who  turned  towards  the  stable  with  heads 
uplifted  from  the  burden  of  the  yoke. 
Bourdin  took  the  handle  of  the  plough 
from  my  grasp,  and  came  slowly  forward 
to  the  heap  of  straw. 

"Look  you,  Monsieur  le  Curd!"  he  said 
in  a  loud  voice.  "This  state  of  things  can 
not  last  any  longer.  I  work  here  as  hard  as 
they  do  at  the  front;  down  yonder  they 
fight  for  the  country;  at  home  we  labor 
to  feed  them.  I  can  not  ^understand  the 
cowards  who  fail  to  answer  the  call  of 
their  country,  nor  the  idle  who  sleep  when 
others  work." 

The  man  on  the  mattress  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  bound.  I  have  often  seen  his 
like  in  pictures  of  workmen  on  strike;  he 
was  of  the  type  of  their  leaders.  His  short 
grey  hair  was  partially  hidden  by  a  broad, 
flat  cap;  his  smooth-shaven  face  was  pale; 
his  chest  sunken,  his  arms  long  and  rest- 
less. He  had  a  hard,  cold  eye  and  a  cruel 
mouth. 

"Ha,  you  are  right!"  he  cried.  "This 
shall  not  last  any  longer.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  bourgeois'  grumbling.  He 
may  work  to  amuse  himself,  if  he  pleases; 
but  I  shall  work  no  more.'  I  am  a  French- 
man. The  Government  has  turned  us 
adrift;  it  has  brought  us  here:  now  let  it 
support  us.  The  rich  make  war  because 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  it:  they  fatten 
upon  its  spoils;  let  them  feed  us  with 
their  gains.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
Monsieur  le  Cure","  he  added,  turning 
towards  me,  "that  we  are  in  a  Republic 
where  all  are  equal." 

"My  friend,"  I  replied,  "I  have  not 
forgotten  for  a  moment  that  we  live  in  a 
Republic  and  that  you  are  my  equal, — 
you  are  indeed  my  superior,  because  you 
have  been  unfortunate.  I  merely  came  to 
see  you  to  try  to  console  you  in  your 
misfortunes  and  to  offer  you  my  humble 
services.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in 
reading  me  a  lesson  before  you  were  aware 
of  my  sentiments  and  intentions  in  your 
rrl . ' ' 


"Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  he  said.  "I 
am  not  accustomed  to  speaking  with 
priests;  and  I  let  them  alone.  Every  man 
to  his  trade.  I  am  a  Socialist;  they  can 
not  make  anything  else  of  me.  This  fellow, 
this  farmer,  would  make  me  a  servant. 
No,  no,  and  again  no!  Whether  here  or 
there,  the  Government  owes  me  a  living. 
See  here,  Monsieur  Bourdin,  your  goods 
are  as  much  mine  as  your  own.  I  use  what 
I  need  for  myself  and  my  wife;  I  leave 
you  the  rest.  I  desire  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  Now,  complain  as  you  will, — 
I  care  not." 

Boardin  was  crimson  with  rage.  The 
woman,  still  prone  on  her  couch,  listened 
with  an  amused  and  provoking  smile. 
When  her  husband  had  finished  speaking 
she  said: 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  my  Frederic  is  right. 
We  have  equal  rights  here.  And  take  care 
lest,  if  all  does  not  go  well,  we  denounce 
you  to  the  Government,  which  will  make 
you  march  yoursell." 

With  a  look  I  imposed  silence  on 
Bourdin,  who  was  about  to  speak.  Turn- 
ing to  the  refugees,  I  said:  "You  are 
mistaken:  we  owe  you  nothing,  because 
you  are  both  able  to  work.  You  came  to 
a  place  where  the  people  were  disposed  to 
greet  you  as  brother  and  sister.  You 
conduct  yourself  like  enemies.  I  hope  you 
will  reconsider  your  words,  and  adopt  a 
better  and  more  grateful  state  of  mind 
towards  Monsieur  Bourdin,  who  has  shel- 
tered you." 

And  as  the  man  made  a  menacing 
gesture,  I  added: 

"In  any  event,  do  not  forget  that  the 
commune  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  that 
any  reflection  or  action  against  the  laws  of 
the  Republic  will  be  dealt  with  s.ummarily 
and  severely." 

Assuming  an  injured  air,  but  without 
answering  me,  they  fell  back  on  their 
mattress,  and  we  left  them.  I  endeavored 
to  calm  Monsieur  Bourdin  as  best  I  could, 
advising  him  to  see  the  Mayor,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  continue  to  feed  the  refugees 
without  asking  anything  of  them  in  return. 
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"  Perhaps  in  that  way,"  I  said,  "they  may, 
of  their  own  accord,  manifest  better 
sentiments." 

As  I  ascended  the  hill  to  the  presbytery 
I  saw  Monsieur  Gardais  approaching 
across  the  fields.  I  closed  my  Breviary, 
and,  as  he  is  slightly  lame,  I  gave  him 
my  hand  to  the  top  of  the  declivity.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  my  cordiality,  and 
offered  me  a  cigar,  which  I  declined; 
though  we  returned  to  the  village  together 
in  the  greatest  amity. 

The  evening  was  delicious.  There  was 
a  freshness  in  the  air  that  made  walking  a 
delight.  In  the  fields,  the  cow  bells  were 
echoing  one  after  the  other  through  the 
stillness.  In  the  vineyards  which  bordered 
the  road,  one  could  see  the  black  ripe 
grapes  under  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  In  front  of  us  its  glory  was  gilding 
the  old  church  clock,  and  I  saw  the  smoke 
of  my  own  fire  ascending  into  the  blue. 

Monsieur  Gardais  was  in  good  humor. 
He  said  to  me  in  a  confidential  tone: 

"Acknowledge,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  war  does 
not  amount  to  much.  And  the  life  of  the 
commune  is  not  at  all  disturbed.  Neither 
you  nor  I  have  cause  to  complain." 

So  Saying,  he  paused  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  puffed  at  his  cigar,  and,  stand- 
ing with  his  hands  in  his  vest  pocket — 
a  gesture  habitual  to  him,  — •  he  looked 
approvingly  at  the  rose-colored  evening 
clouds  above  him. 

Surprised  at  this  optimistic  egoism,  I  did 
not  reply.  Ordinarily  Monsieur  Gardais 
would  have  been  nettled  at  my  silence; 
but  this  evening  life  looked  pleasant  to 
him,  and  he  forgot  that  I  was  the  Curd. 
He  saw  in  me  only  his  colleague  in  the 
Communal  Commission.  He  continued: 

"The  vines  are  beautiful:  the  wine 
will  be  good.  The  potato  crop  is  excel- 
lent. The  requisitions  have  enriched  the 
commune — 

"And  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  have 
been  killed  by  German  bullets!"  said  I. 

"Certainly,  certainly!  That  is  life.  But 
how  can  it  be  helped?  Everyone  must 


take  his  chance.  That  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  be  happy  while  living." 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  those  who 
are  dead  have  had  a  great  chance,  because 
they  died  for  their  country, — for  us,  in 
short;  and  we  should  not  for  an  instant 
forget  their  sacrifice." 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  But  the  dead  are 
dead.  We  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  are 
still  living.  And,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you 
are  not  sorry  to  be  gossiping  with  this 
vagabond  of  a  Mayor  instead  of  fighting 
with  the  vagabonds  of  Prussians?" 

"I  must  answer  to  the  contrary:  I 
would  rather  be  at  the  front.  Not  that  I 
do  not  appreciate  your  society;  but  down 
there  I  should  be  living  the  heroic  life, 
and  would  not  be  troubled  with  the  dis- 
affections  of  Frederic,  that  refugee  at 
Bourdin's." 

"Ah, — ah!  Have  you  seen  that  bird? 
Well,  between  you  and  me,  his  logic  is 
sound, — quite  sound.  He  is  strong  on 
theory;  that  is  what  I  told  Bourdin  when 
he  complained  a  little  forcibly  not  long 
ago.  Bourdin  is  a  reactionary:  he  does 
not  understand  the  Republicans." 

"Indeed!  And  how  does  he  reason 
justly,  your  refugee?" 

"You  wish  to  know  how?  Very  well, 
I  will  tell  you.  We  give  him  charity,  and 
he  asks  only  for  justice.  The  State  should 
take  care  of  him,  without  maltreating  him. 
The  man  is  right:  he  is  not  Bourdin's 
servant:  he  is  the  creditor  of  all  collec- 
tively." 

"How  delightful  that  sounds!  Then 
Bourdin  is  also  the  creditor  of  the  whole. 
He  has  only  to  stretch  himself  on  his 
mattress  and  expect  you,  as  representing 
the  State,  to  carry  him  his  food  and 
pittance." 

"It  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all." 

"What  is  the  difference,  then,  may  I 
ask?" 

Monsieur  Gardais,  thus  questioned, 
again  stood  still,  and  regarded  me  atten- 
tively. I  expected  a  brusque  answer,  but 
to-day  the  Mayor  was  in  high  spirits.  He 
smiled  and  said: 
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"That  is  all  theory, — that  is  politics. 
On  this  score  Frederic  is  unassailable,  and 
so  am  I.  Every  time  there  is  an  election 
we  will  repeat  the  theory;  and  the  proof 
that  it  is  a  just  one  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  always  in  the  majority.  You,  with 
your  different  views,  with  your  charity, 
will  always  be  defeated;  the  people  want 
only  justice.  So  much  for  the  theory. 
Frederic  is  right.  But  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  question  of  food.  There  is  nothing 
doing  in  politics  nor  elections.  He  wishes 
to  eat,  and  he  who  desires  food  must  work 
for  it.  I  have  told  him  90.  If  he  objects 
further,  I  will  send  him  to  the  Commune  of 

Z .    Its  Mayor  is  a  reactionary.    He 

will  be  afraid;  he  will  feed  Frederic  and 
his  wife,  and  shelter  them  for  the  sake  of 
union  between  the  two  parties,  • —  the 
imbecile!" 

"  Do  you  know,  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
that  if  some  people  heard  you,  your  fran- 
chise could  quickly  be  taken  from  you?" 

"No  one  hears  us;  and  I  know  very 
well  you  will  not  repeat  what  I  say, 
because  you  do  not  believe  it;  and  you 
yourself  wish  for  unity.  Is  it  not  so?" 

"And  you  do  not  wish  for  unity?" 

"What  do  you  say?  Of  course  I  wish 
it,  because  I  am  the  master.  I  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  rule  over  'people  who  are 
amiable  and  will  obey  than  over  enemies 
who  will  denounce  and  overthrow  me. 
Ah,  indeed  I  am  for  harmony!  Besides,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
And,  since  you  and  your  friends  are 
patriots,  you  must  be  willing  to  prove  that 
your  patriotism  is  sincere.  It  will  cost  you 
dear.  It  will  cost  you  your  ideas,  your 
ideals,  your  interests,  your  tastes,  your 
repugnances,  your  hopes,  perhaps  your 
pride.  My  patriotism  costs  me  nothing, 
and  yours  gives  me  a  satisfaction  which 
you  can  not  understand.  Listen!  It 
gives  me  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
the  village  this  evening  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Cur£,  so  that  all  my  fools  of  electors 
may  admire  my  liberalism." 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  have  been  to  confession?" 


"What  do  you  say?  Confession?  I  don't 
know, — perhaps  thirty  years." 

"You  are  mistaken:  it  is  only  five 
minutes.  You  have  made  your  confession, 
the  sincerity  of  which  I  admire.  But  we 
are  not  in  the  confessional;  so  I  am  going 
to  write  it  down,  that  I  may  remember  it 
later,  when  the  theory  shall  be  advanced 
again.  Until  the  end  of  the  war  I  shall 
forget  it,  on  behalf  of  unity,  of  our 
country.  Now  it  is  time  for  evening 
prayers.  I  am  delighted  to  have  met  you." 

"Good-evening,  Monsieur  le  Cur£. 
Entre  nous,  attach  no  importance  to  a 
single  word  I  have  said, — do  not  believe 
it.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  you' 
would  say.  You  held  yourself  in  check 
admirably!" 

Monsieur  Gardais  laughed  aloud  as  he 
crossed  the  square.  I  heard  the  baker  say: 

"Our  Cure1  takes  the  war  very  lightly, 
to  have  been  telling  the  Mayor  such 
laughable  stories." 

Thursday,  Oct.  I. 

I  have  recc-ived  an  answer  from  the 
commander  of  the  regiment.  Pierril,  the 
miller,  has  disappeared;  he  is  probably  a 
prisoner..  Rene"  Lartique  has  fallen  on  the 
battlefield  and  his  body  has  not  been 
recovered.  Delmouly's  fourth  son  must 
be  in  good  health,  because  thave  is  no 
mention  made  of  him.  The  barber's  son 
is  wounded,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what 
hospital  he  has  been  assigned.  Roziere's 
son  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
and  the  commandant  requests  me  to  inform 
his  family.  It  is  useless  to  murmur,  but 
the  news  is  far  from  complete.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  be  obliged  to  transmit  such 
vague  information. 

Of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle 
during  retreat  I  can  not  complain,  because 
nothing  can  yet  be  known  of  -their  fate. 
K.ut  it  should  be  easy  to  ascertain  what 
has  become  of  men  wounded  and  sent  to 
hospitals.  When  one  loves  and  is  anxious, 
one  desires  as  precise  information  as 
possible;  and  the  least  of  such  details 
would  be  welcome  as  a  deliverance  from 
fear  of  the  worst.  Well,  we  must  have 
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courage.  I  saw  Delmouly.  Hi?  was  in  the 
field  preparing  the  ground  for  planting. 
The  white,  cheerful  house  on  the  hillside 
stood  with  all  its  windows  open  to  the 
sunshine.  A  group  of  fowl  surrounded  and 
followed  him  as  he  made  long  furrows  in 
the  brown  earth.  They  were  looking  for 
worms  and  other  stray  bits  of  food  over- 
turned by  the  plough.  Seeing  me, 
Delmouly  paused  in  his  work,  and  lifted 
his  hat  without  a  word.  He  could  not 
speak  for  emotion,  fearing  bad  news. 

"Good-day,  my  friend!"  said  I.  "Your 
son  is  all  right.  If  he  has  not  written,  it 
is  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  so; 
but  he  is  neither  killed,  wounded,  ill,  nor 
a  prisoner." 

Delmouly's  expression  did  not  change: 
it  was  both  serious  and  sad.  But  he  said: 

"May  God  continue  to  watch  over  him 
and  all  the  others!" 

We  exchanged  a  few  more  words,  and  I 
resumed  my  walk.  As  I  passed  on  I  could 
hear  the  creaking  of  the  yoke  as  the  oxen 
resumed  their  labor. 

At  the  mill  I  found  Catinelle  and  Marie 
in  the  most  profound  sorrow.  Some  one 
had  told  them  that  a  soldier  from  the 
adjacent  village  of  T—  —  had  written  to  his 
relatives.  He  had  seen  Pierril  fall  and  die. 
Oh,  the  cruel  folly  of  those  male  gossips, 
who,  in  order  to  have  something  to  write, 
relate  for  truth  a  rumor  they  have  heard! 
Oh,  the  criminal  carelessness  of  the  women 
gossips,  who,  because  they  are  anxious  to 
air  their  news,  repeat  the  rumors  that 
have  been  written  them!  It  is  people  like 
these  who  torture  the  hearts  of  wives  and 
mothers.  I  reassured  Catinelle  and  Marie, 
telling  them  that  Pierril  was  no  doubt  a 
prisoner,  and  that  we  should  soon  have 
better  news.  And  yet  I  was  by  no  means 
certain  of  what  I  said.  The  poor  mother 
felt  that  she  would  see  the  boy  no  more. 
I  could  read  it  in  her  eyes.  She  listened 
but  did  not  believe  me.  Still,  through 
respect,  she  feigned  to  agree  with  me.  As 
I  took  my  leave  she  came  with  me  to  the 
door  and  said: 

"Monsieur  le   Cure,   I  have  known  for 


some  time  that  the  mills  of  France  were 
doomed  to  be  silent.  But  while  there  was 
still  hope  I  kept  ours  going.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  it  idle.  But  after  this  its  wheels 
shall  turn  no  more." 

What  could  I  say  to  her?  I  walked 
silently  away. 

At  Lartique's  I  found  Martha  Dieuzele 
in  the  kitchen.  She  has  been  transformed 
into  a  Sister  of  Charity  who  cares  for  the 
poor  old  invalid  with  the  most  loving 
kindness.  The  old  man  was  seated  in  the 
chimney  corner,  gazing  in  front  of  him 
with  a  fixed,  immovable  stare.  One  could 
already  see  death  in  his  eyes.  Philomene 
and  the  refugee's  son  had  been  at  work  in 
a  distant  field  since  early  morning.  In  a 
low  voice,  so  that  the  old  man  might  not 
hear,  I  told  Martha  of  the  letter  I  had 
received.  This  poor  woman,  who  has 
heard  nothing  of  'her  own  family,  entered 
at  once  into  the  anguish  which  awaited 
this:  she  made  it  her  own.  Though  I 
stood  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window, 
where  her  dimmed  eyes  could  not  see 
me,  the  bedridden  grandmother  suddenly 
began  to  move  about,  and  murmured 
several  times:  "Perhaps  the  little  one  is 
dead."  In  the  foggy,  cloudy  state  of  her 
existence,  gleams  of  reason  pass  to  and  fro 
across  her  soul,  and  she  thinks  constantly 
of  the  boy  she  loved,  now  so  far  away. 

And  who  knows  but  that  the  young 
soldier,  abandoned  on  the  battlefield, 
tortured  by  fever  and  thirst,  also  sees  as 
in  a  dream  his  home,  his  loved  ones,  his 
poor  dying  grandmother?  What  visions  of 
love  and  sorrow  are  not  carried  to  and  fro 
by  invisible  messengers! 

The  barber  is  a  hard,  cold  man,  but  full 
of  talk  always.  He  immediately  broke 
forth  into  lamentations,  which  he  abruptly 
ended  by  saying  in  his  usual  dry,  cold 
voice : 

"  After  all,  I  am  satisfied  to  know  that  he 
is  only  wounded.  He  is  in  less  danger  now 
than  before;  and  for  the  moment  he  is 
quite  safe." 

My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  entered  the  home 
of  the  Rozieres,  well-to-do,  hard  and  pre- 
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tentious  people,  whom  the  war  is  now  so 
sorely  afflicting,  as  though  in  retribution 
for  their  selfishness  and  egotism.  Madame 
Roziere  received  me  with  effusion,  apolo- 
gizing at  the  same  time  for  the  disorder 
of  her  "salon." 

"Madame,"  I  said,  "I  have  a  painful 
mission  to  perform.  The  commandant  has 
written  me  of  your  son." 

"He  has  been  wounded,  the  poor  child? 
Ah,  I  have  feared  as  much!" 

"Yes,  Madame,  he  has  been  very 
severely  wounded.  This  is  the  time  to 
show  that  you  are  a  Christian  and  are 
ready  to  bow  to  the  will  of  God." 

"I  will  do  God's  will — but  I  can  not 
bear  to  hear  that  my  son  may  die." 

"Alas,  we  must  all  die!  And,  unfor- 
tunately, I  must  ask  you  to  reconcile  your- 
self to  a  grave  situation.  He  is  wounded 
very  badly." 

"It  is  not  true,  Monsieur  le  Cure^  We 
have  not  deserved  it!  It  can  not  be 
possible!" 

"We  deserve  whatever  happens  to  ^ls, 
Madame.  You  might  say  that  Monsieur 
de  Lustrac  did  not  deserve  the  death  of  his 
son.  He  is  dead,  nevertheless,  and  the 
good  father  is  resigned.  Imitate  him,  and 
God  will  bless  you  and  your  husband  and 
spare  you  to  each  other.'" 

"He  is  dead,  then?" 

"Yes, — God  has  taken  him." 

The  poor  woman  began  to  utter  the 
most  despairing  cries.  Rushing  to  an 
adjoining  room,  she  closed  the  door  vio- 
lently, and  I  could  hear  her  deep-anguished 
sobbing.  I  knelt  down  and  said  a  short 
prayer;  then  I  resumed  my  journey,  with- 
out seeing  her  again. 

If  the  war  lasts,  I  shall  have  to  endure 
many  such  scenes.  I  must  call  to  my  aid 
a  fund  of  energy  and  sympathy  for  the 
consolation  of  the  afflicted. 

(To  be  continued.) 

IT  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  in  order 
to  become  more  indulgent.  I  see  no  fault 
committed  to  which  I  myself  have  not 
been  inclined. — Goethe. 


"No  Worldly  Stipend  I  of  Thee  Implore." 


BY    MARY    H.   KENNEDY. 


QTWEET  Mary,  serving,  I  ask  nought  of  thee, — 

No  worldly  stipend  I  of  thee  implore; 
A  loathsome  beggar  will   my  lot  to  be, 

Crouched    fearful,  trembling,  near  a   scornful 

door; 
Or  place  upon  my  shoulders  a  stern  load 

And  bid  me  carry  it  my  granted  years; 
Or  rule  my  feet  to  follow  the  worn  road 

Which  knows  and   wears   no  other  rain   than 
tears. 

But  take  my  goods,  my  health,  each  loved  friend ; 

But  strike  me  deaf,  dumb,  blind, — ah,  all  of 

this 
I  shall  clasp  close,  and  to  the  very  end 

Of  my  life's  hours  I  will  but  call  it  bliss 
Still  I   may  hope  that  in  my  latest  breath 
Shall  come  my  recompense — thyself  in  death. 


The  Pride  of  a  Name. 


BY    LEON    DE    TINSEAU.* 


I. 

IN    the.   autumn    of    18— ,    a    troop    of 
chasseurs    was    sent    for    the    grand 

manoeuvres    to  the   little   city   of    G , 

in  an  isolated  portion  of  Brittany,  twenty 
miles  from  a  railroad.  The  two  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  place  had  formerly  in- 
cluded about  twenty-five  noble  families, 
whose  heraldic  devices  might  still  be  seen 
on  the  dull  granite  facades  of  their  ances- 
tral mansions.  Most  of  them  had  disap- 
peared,— some  going  to  seek  newef  and 
livelier  scenes,  and  others  sleeping  under 
the  flagstones  of  the  old  church.  Four  or 
five  families,  however,  still  remained, 
draping  themselves  in  the  pride  of  a  name 
as  in  a  mantle  to  conceal  their  dire  poverty, 
and  accomplishing  the  marvel  of  being 
able  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on  what  was  regarded  a  pittance 
eighty  years  earlier. 

The  cavalry  had  not  been  seen  in  G 

for  fifty  years,  and  they  were  now  received 

*    Translated  for  TUB  AVB  MARIA,  by   H.  Twitcliell. 
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with  varied  feelings,  ranging  from  curi- 
osity to  resignation.  Neither  were  the 
officers  overjoyed  at  the  prospect.  They 
entered  G —  —  as  they  would  have  entered 
a  place  of  dire  punishment,  consoled, 
however,  in  the  thought  that  the  manoeu- 
vres would  keep  them  afield  from  early 
morning  until  night. 

They  made  their  entrance  into  the  little 
city  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and,  after  mess  at  the  hotel,  they  hurried 
away  to  find  the  quarters  assigned  them 
in  private  homes.  As  they  were  to  be 
called  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  repulse  an  attacking  force,  all  were 
naturally  anxious  to  get  to  rest  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  lodge, 
D'Avricourt?"  asked  some  one,  addressing 
a  lieutenant. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  young 
officer,—-"  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't 
much  care." 

Then,  taking  a  slip  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  he  read: 

"The  Marquise  de  Meaugon.'  That 
sounds  encouraging,"  he  remarked.  "I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  send  up  my  card 
when  I  arrive." 

"You  always  were  lucky  in  your 
lodgings." 

"Lucky?  Because  my  hostess  happens 
to  be  a  '  marquise'  ?  You  may  be  certain 
that  if  she  were  young  and  pretty  in 
addition,  she  would  never  remain  buried 
in  such  a  place  as  this.  Well,  good-night! 
I  must  get  to  my  lodging." 

The  Marquise  de  Meaugon  lived  on  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  in  an  old 
mansion  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  To  enter  the  courtyard,  the  Viscount 
d'Avricourt  had  only  to  push  open  a 
heavy  oaken  gateway.  As  he  entered,  the 
spectacle  that  met  his  gaze,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  late  afternoon,  was  so  strange 
that  he  hid  behind  a  clump  of  shrubbery 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  carriage,  without  any  horses 
hitched  to  it.  There  was  a  coachman, 


however,  a  white-haired  man,  who  sat  in 
the  driver's  seat  with  as  much  dignity 
as  if  he  had  under  his  whip  the  rarest 
of  thoroughbreds.  A  venerable  old  lady, 
supported  by  two  young  girls,  slowly 
descended  the  steps  and  stopped  beside 
the  carriage. 

"Have  you  your  horses  well  in  hand, 
The'gonnee?"  she  asked. 

"Madame  has  nothing  to  fear!"  shouted 
the  man  in  reply,  doffing  his  hat. 

"Well,  be  careful!  You  know  how  timid 
I  am  when  driving." 

The  lady  entered  the  carriage  and 
settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  back 
seat,  the  girls  occupying  the  one  facing  her. 
Then  the  most  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened. The  old  coachman  noiselessly  left 
his  box  and  took  his  place  between  the 
thills.  Two  stalwart  youths  came  forward 
to  assist  him ;  and,  pulled  by  the  three,  the 
carriage  rolled  out  through  the  gateway 
into  the  street. 

The  officer  now  left  his  hiding-place  and 
looked  around.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
the  only  living  thing  in  the  •  court ;  but 
soon  his  orderly,  Moreau,  came  forward 
out  of  the  shadows,  where  he  had  been 
waiting  to  show  his  superior  to  his  quarters. 
Five  minutes  later  the  Viscount  was 
making  his  night  toilet  in  an  immense 
chamber,  so  lofty  that  the  one  candle 
barely  sufficed  to  light  up  its  shadowy 
corners. 

."Can  you  explain  the  farce  I  just  wit- 
nessed in  the  courtyard,  Moreau?  Are 
these  people  crazy,  or  is  it  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  the  coachman 
to  take  the  place  of  horses?  Where  are 
we,  anyway?" 

"We  are  in  the  home  of  the  Marquise 
de  la  Meaugon,  who  lives  here  in  seclusion 
with  her  two  granddaughters." 

"That  does  not  explain  why  she  favors 
her  horses  so  highly." 

"Her  horses,  Lieutenant,  have  been 
drawing  the  diligence  for  two  years  now; 
but  the  old  lady,  who  is  blind  and  nearly 
deaf,  doesn't  know  it.  It  seems  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Count  de  Pordic,  deposited 
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her  entire  fortune  in  a  bank  that  failed. 
The  poor  man  died  of  chagrin;  and,  to 
keep  their  grandmother  from  following  him, 
the  two  girls,  his  daughters,  deceive  the 
old  lady  systematically.  You've  just  seen 
the  carriage  lay-out.  I've  seen  that  of 
the  dinner." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  I  had  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
get  some  warm  water,  and  naturally  I 
had  my  eye  on  the  service.  There  was  a 
chicken  wing  for  the  old  lady,  and — 
if  you  will  believe  me — pancakes  of  black 
flour  for  the  young  ones.*  It's  a  case  of 
out-and-out  destitution.  I  got  my  infor- 
mation from  old  The'gonnee." 

' '  How  do  they  manage  to  pay  all 
their  servants?" 

"The'gonnee  and  two  women  are  all 
there  are.  Those  eat  black  bread,  too.  As 
for  wages,  they  get  none.  The  two  young 
fellows  are  nephews  of  the  coachman,  and 
they  come  around  to  help  him  after  their 
work  elsewhere  is  done." 

"  What  surprises  me  is  that  the  Marquise 
did  not  refuse  to  receive  any  one.  That 
was  her  privilege,  you  know." 

"Yes,  but  she  didn't  want  to.  Her 
pride  is  mountain-like;  besides,  there  will 
be  a  little  extra  income." 

"Well,  you  may  go  now,  Moreau.  Call 
me  at  two  o'clock.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
ladies  informed,  so  they  will  not  be 
frightened  if  they  hear  a  noise." 

Lieutenant  d'Avricourt  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  but  of 
very  small  fortune.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  tradesman.  From 
his  father,  the  young  man  had  inherited 
a  noble,  chivalrous  nature;  and  from  his 
mother,  who  had  died  young, "  a  pair  of 
melting  black  eyes  and  a  large  fortune.  He 
had  not  as  yet  come  into  his  inheritance, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  get  on  as  best  he 
could  with  a  moderate  allowance.  To  his 
credit,  it  may  be  said  that  he  contracted 
but  few  debts. 

He  had  the  kindest  of^  hearts,  and  it 
really  embarrassed  him  to  sleep  in  the 


bed  of  a  Marquise  whose  granddaughters 
wanted  for  food.  He  could  not  banish 
from  his  mind  the  thought  of  the  singular 
turn-out  he  had  seen;  and  when  at  last  he 
fell  asleep,  he  dreamed  that  the  Marquise 
and  her  granddaughters  were  riding  in 
the  Bois,  in  a  victoria  that  his  money 
had  paid  for. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  in  saddle  in  the  open  country. 
The  attacks  of  two  companies  had  been 
successfully  repulsed,  but  at  ten  o'clock 
the  fighting  was  still  in  progress.  Suddenly 
a  command  rang  out  sharply: 

"Halt!" 

In  wonderment,  the  soldiers  wheeled 
about  and  came  to  a  standstill  in  a  line 
facing  the  road,  down  which  a  procession 
was  slowly  wending  its  way.  At  its  head 
walked  a  peasant  boy,  carrying  in  one  hand 
a  -lantern  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  in  the  other  a  bell,  which  he  kept 
ringing  steadily.  Following  him  came  an 
older  peasant  in  short  jacket  and  baggy 
trousers,  carrying  his  large  black  hat,  and 
leading  an  old  horse  whose  flowing  mane 
and  tail  reached  the  ground.  On  this 
peaceable  mount  sat  an  old  priest  in 
cassock,  who  •  was  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  a  member  of  his  flock  in  a 
neighboring  hamlet.  Following  were  many 
peasants,  all  telling  their  beads.  With 
their  lighted  candles  and  their  quaint 
headdress,  they  resembled  one  of  those 
processions  which  the  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  so  loved  to  depict. 

The  rear  guard  was  a  servant,  in  more 
modern  costume,  .accompanying  her  mis- 
tress, a  young  girl  of  great  beauty  and 
distinction.  A  black  scarf  thrown  over  her 
head  but  partially  concealed  her  golden 
hair.  The  maiden  would  have  been 
remarked  anywhere;  but  in  this  austere 
Breton  landscape,  from  the  thick  shadows 
of  the  foliage,  the  apparition  burst  upon 
the  view  with  all  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected. 

As  the  procession  filed  past,  the  chas- 
seurs all  presented  their  sabers,  while 
their  mounts  impatiently  champed  their 
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bits.  At  the  passage  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, the  Lieutenant  had  reverently 
saluted  with  all  the  others;  but  when  the 
young  girl  appeared  before  him,  his 
shining  blade  was  again  lowered,  this  time 
in  homage  to  Youth  and  Beauty. 

Soon  the  cortege  disappeared  around  a 
bend  in  the  road,  and  the  cavaliers  rode 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  men  who  had  not  become 
suddenly  serious.  As  for  the  Lieutenant, 
this  unexpected  encounter  with  those  two 
supreme  consolers,  religion  and  woman, 
going  to  fulfil  their  holy  mission,  awakened 
a  train  of  thought  not  often  found  under 
the  kepi  of  an  officer  of  twenty-eight. 

He  saw  again  his  mother  in  her  last 
moments,  the  priest  .ministering  to  her, 
and  he  recalled  her  last  words:  "My 
child,  I  hope  that  God  will  give  you  a  good 
woman  for  your  wife."  Then,  as  if  in 
response  to  this  last  wish,  the  mysterious 
vision  of  the  moment  before  haunted  his 
mind  with  a  strange  insistence.  Who 
could  the  girl  be,  led  thus  by  charity  to  the 
deathbed  of  a  poor  sufferer?  She  must  be 
a  good  woman,  and  she  was  certainly  a 
beautiful  one. 

That  evening  the  Lieutenant  made  a 
careful  toilet  before  sending  a  message  to 
the  Marquise,  begging  for  the  honor  of  a 
reception.  Receiving  a  favorable  reply,  the 
young  man  was  introduced  by  The"gonnee 
(transformed  into  a  footman)  into  a  salon 
which  accorded  deplorably  with  the  horse- 
less carriage  and  the  meatless  dinner. 
Everything  of  value — portraits  and  tapes- 
tries— had  been  removed:  sold,  doubtless, 
without  the  Marquise  being  any  the  wiser. 

The  old  lady  soon  entered,  guided  by 
her  granddaughters.  Her  air  was  so  noble, 
so  perfectly  composed,  and  withal  so 
kindly,  that  the  young  man  felt  quite 
humble  in  her  presence.  The  two  youthful, 
radiant  faces  beside  her  replaced  with 
advantage  the  missing  portraits.  The 
young  ladies  resembled  each  other  only 
as  a  red  rose  resembles  a  white  one.  One 
was  a  blonde  with  a  serious  manner;  the 
other,  a  brunette  with  a  playful,  cheerful . 


expression.  All  three  were  garbed  in 
black,  and  one  could  readily  see  that 
their  gowns  had  not  been  made  by  a 
fashionable  modiste. 

"Madame,"  began  D'Avricourt,  bowing 
low,  "it  must  be  very  unpleasant  for  you 
to  have  strangers  under  your  roof.  I  have 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  apologize 
for  this  involuntary  intrusion." 

"Involuntary  on  your  part,  but  not  on 
mine,  Monsieur,  I  assure  you,"  answered 
the  old  lady,  calmly.  "  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  soldier,  and  I  insisted  on  taking  my 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  troops. 
I  have  been  recompensed  by  having  no 
-fault  to  find  with  my  guest.  By  the  way, 
I  am  told  our  town  was  not  taken  by 
assault  to-day." 

"  No:  it  will  not  be  taken  for  eight  days. 
Until  then  you  will  have  to  endure  our 
presence  in  your  midst." 

"That  will  be  no  burden.  I  am  an  old 
woman,  and  can  hear  but  little  and  see  not 
at  all.  I  hope  you  are  not  uncomfortable 
in  my  house,  and  that  your  horses  take 
kindly  to  mine.  Mine  are  unaccustomed 
to  strangers,  but  they-  are  old  and  very 
quiet." 

As  their  grandmother  talked,  the  young 
ladies  grew  as  red  as  cherries.  And  as 
for  the  Viscount,  he  looked  closely  at  the 
fair-haired  girl  for  a  moment,  then 
remarked  to  her: 

"Pardon  me,  but  did  I  not  see  you  this 
morning?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl  quickly,  happy 
at  the  turn  in  the  conversation.  "The 
soldiers  we  met  this  morning,  grandmother, 
were  under  the  command 'of  this  gentle- 
man. It  was  very  good  of  them  to  lower 
their  swords  before  a  poor  priest,  the  very 
image  of  peace — 

"And  before  you,  who  seemed  an  angel 
of  charity,  Mademoiselle.  You  do  not 
fear  fatigue,  evidently,  when  a  pious  duty 
claims  you." 

"That  one  duty  will  never  call  me 
again,"  said  the  girl,  sadly.  "The  poor 
woman  died  this  morning,  leaving  seven 
children  in  want." 
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"Will  you  deign  to  accept  my  alms  for 
the  little  ones?"  said  the  young  man, 
taking  some  money  from  his  purse. 

"Oh,  how  generous  you  are!"  cried  the 
girl,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "How  the  dear 
children  will  bless  our  meeting!  They  will 
now  have  food  for  the  whole  winter." 

"And  I,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  return 
of  the  emotion  of  the  evening  before, 
"shall  have  a  remembrance  that  will  last 
longer  than  the  winter." 

The  fair-haired  Yvonne  made  no  reply, 
and  for  a  moment  silence  reigned  in  the 
salon.  Then  the  Marquise  resumed  the 
conversation.  She  talked  of  her  family, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  and  her 
guest  had  relatives  in  common. 

"Since  we  are  almost  related,"  she  said 
gaily,  "you  must  dine  with  us  to-morrow. 
I  have  no  'chef  at  present;  but  the  chil- 
dren will  do  their  best,  and  a  soldier  is  not 
too  difficult  to  please." 

At  this  the  "children"  grew  pale  with 
terror,  andcast  supplicating  glances  at  the 
officer,  who,  however,  appeared  to  notice 
nothing. 

"I  accept,  Madame,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  impose  my  own  conditions, — a  per- 
fectly proper  thing  to  do,  since  we  are  at 
war.  My  orderly,  who .  is  a  veritable 
cordon  bleu,  will  seize  your  ovens,  and  you' 
shall  have  a  portion  of  our  recently 
acquired  booty.  We  filled  our  bags  with 
your  game." 

It  was  now  the  officer's  turn  to  blush 
at  his  falsehood,  which  did  not  in  the 
least  deceive  either  of  the  young  ladies. 
Wounded  pride  shone  in  their  eyes  for 
a  moment;  but,  on  seeing  the  pleasure 
of  their  grandmother,  they  heeded  the 
Viscount's  gesture,  when  he  placed  his 
finger  on  his  lips  in  token  of  secrecy. 

(Conclusion  next   week.) 


The  Holy  Rood  of  Bromholm. 


BY    WALTER    J.  PIPER. 


NAPOLEON  himself  defined  war  as  "the 
trade  of  barbarians,  and  the  art  of  bring- 
ing the  greatest  physical  force  to  bear  on 
a  single  point."  It  was  Napier  who  said: 
"Success  in  war,  like  charity  in  religion, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 


WHEREVER  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  the  sacred  relic  called 
the  Holy  Rood  of  Bromholm 
is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Its  repu- 
tation must  have  reached  the  Continent 
at  a  very  early  date ;  for  we  read  of  pilgrims 
coming  across  the  seas  to  venerate  it  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many 
people  to-day  may  ask,  "But  where  is 
Bromholm?"  and  "Where  was  this  holy 
relic  enshrined?"  It  is  true  one  may  try 
in  vain  to  locate  the  spot  on  the  map  of 
England;  for  Bromholm  was  never  either 
a  city  or  a  town, — not  even  a  village,  in 
fact.  It  is  to-day  what  it  always  has  been: 
simply  a  hamlet  of  the  obscure  but  pretty, 
Old- World  fishing  village  of  Bacton,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Norfolk.  How  passing  strange 
that  a  particle  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross 
upon  which  our  Saviour  died  should  have 
caused  this  place  to  become  known,  at 
least  by  name,  throughout  the  world! 

Bromholm  is  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  inland  from  Bacton,  and 
occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  sea.  The  priory 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  later)  in  its  pros- 
perity must  have  been  a  marked  feature 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  still  beautiful  even 
in  its  ruin  and  decay.  Neither  the  glancing 
of  the  sunlight  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
below,  nor  the  faint  glimpse  that  is  caught 
of  the  old  grey  church  towers  in  the  dis- 
tance—  although  both  call  up  memories 
of  the  past,  —  can  long  restrain  the  eye 
from  turning  once  more  to  gaze  upon  its 
venerable  remains.  It  was  here,  within 
a  twelfth-century  Cluniac  priory,  that 
England's  most  famous  relic  of  the  True 
Cross  was  enshrined  and  venerated  even 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
priory  itself. 

In  writing  of  Bromholm,  its  priory,  and 
its  Holy  Rood,  one  can  not  help  being 
reminded  of  a  curious  little  anomaly  of 
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human  nature — namely,  how  seldom  we 
adequately  appreciate  things  of  beauty  and 
interest  that  lie  at  our  very  doors!  Oddly 
enough,  we  withhold  from  them  the  admi- 
ration and  study  which  we  gladly  bestow  on 
similar  objects  elsewhere,  even  though  far 
less  worthy  of  our  attention.  How  true  is 
this  of  the  attitude  of  many  Catholics  of 
the  present  day,  who  dwell  in  districts 
teeming  with  memories  of  the  past!  The 
Catholics  of  any  given  district  who  have 
any  greater  familiarity  with  the  glorious 
fanes  erected  in  bygone  ages  than  to  know 
their  names  form,  it  is  safe  to  say,  an 
exceedingly  small  proportion.  And  yet 
what  a  heritage! 

Have  these  magnificent  old  Norman 
Gothic  churches  and  abbeys,  ruinous  as 
they  are,  nothing  to  say  to  the  present 
generation?  Is  there  no  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  these  sermons  in  stone  ?  Do  not  these 
memories  of  the  glorious  past  witness  at 
least  to  the  poetic  side  of  Catholicity  and 
to  its  enduring  nature?  Every  thoughtful 
student,  gazing  on  the  architecture  of  these 
deserted  and  crumbling  walls,  may  learn 
something  of  the  past  which  in  this  material 
age  we  can  ill  afford  to  ignore, — lessons  of 
pious  devotion  to  our  holy  faith,  of  artistic 
aim,  and  of  noble  thought. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  in 
the  year  1113,  that  William  de  Glanville 
founded  Bromholm  Priory  for  the  monks 
of  Cluny,  dedicating  it  to  "Our  Lady  St. 
Mary"  and  to  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  It 
was  for  many  years  a  cell  attached  to  the 
great  Cluniac  priory  of  Castleacre,  a  few 
miles  distant;  but  in  1298  it  was  made 
independent.  Bartholomew  de  Glanville, 
son  of  the  founder,  and  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  in  Henry  II. 's  reign,  confirmed 
his  father's  grant  and  considerably  in- 
creased its  revenues;  for  it  was  then 
extremely  poor, — so  poor,  indeed,  that  a 
Mediaeval  scribe  quaintly  calls  it  "the 
poor  chapel  of  Bromholm."  Surely  at  that 
time  the  magnificent  priory  was  in  an 
unfinished  state.  The  priory  church  was 
cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  massive  square 
central  tower.  The  edifice  was  194  fe'et  in 


length,  and  74  feet  across  the  transepts. 
The  presbytery  terminated  with  a  circular 
apse  and  a  Lady  chapel,  similar  to  Norwich 
cathedral.  There  were  spacious  cloisters 
and  a  noble  chapter  house.  On  the  south 
wall  of  the  cloisters  abutted  the  refectory 
and  infirmary;  but  to-day  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  site  of  the  rest  of  the 
monastic  buildings. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  masons  engaged 
in  building  this  church  were  identical  with 
those  who  finished  Norwich  cathedral. 
And  so  much  alike  were  these  Norman 
fanes  in  every  respect — in  the  piers  and 
mouldings,  the  triforium,  clerestory,  and 
the  general  scheme  of  planning  —  that 
Bromholm  was  spoken  of  as  "Norwich 
cathedral  in  miniature";  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  former  was  built  of 
squared  flints  and  stone  dressings;  the 
latter,  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  Bromholm 
church,  however,  must  have  been  consid- 
erably added  to  later  on,  as  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  work  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  every  side  among 
the  ruins. 

It  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  the  sacred  relic  of  the  True 
Cross  came  into  the  keeping  of  the  good 
monks  of  Bromholm;  and  we  can  not  do 
better  than  accept  the  narrative  concerning 
it  as  written  by  Matthew  Paris,  the  versa- 
tile and  accomplished  historiographer  of 
St.  Alban's  Abbey.  He  begins  by  telling 
us' "that  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  had 
been  elected  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  reigned  honorably  for  many  years. 
But  on  one  occasion  he  rashly  went  forth 
to  battle  without  those  precious  relics 
which  the  patriarch  and  bishops  were  wont 
to  carry  before  him  when  he  fought  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  On  that  disas- 
trous day  the  infidel  forces  were  tenfold 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  The 
Christian  army  was  surrounded  by  the 
barbarians.  Baldwin  himself  was  slain, 
and  all  his  followers  were  either  taken 
prisoners  or  put  to  the  sword. 

"When  the  melancholy  news  reached 
Constantinople,  the  Emperor's  chaplain 
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(an  Englishman),  who  had  all  the  sacred 
relics  under  his  care,  taking  with  him 
those  which  were  considered  most  precious, 
and  being  in  fear  of  his  life,  secretly  fled 
to  his  native  country.  On  arriving  in 
England,  he  immediately  repaired  to  St. 
Alban's  Abbey,  then  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  monks  a  -silver-gilt  crucifix  and  two 
relics  of  St.  Margaret. 

"At  the  last,"  continues  Matthew  Paris, 
"taking  from  his  cloak  bag  a  certain 
wooden  cross,  he  affirmed  on  oath  that  it 
was  made  of  the  wood  of»the  Holy  Cross 
on  which  our  Saviour  died.  But  the  monks 
were  incredulous,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  with  this  inestimable,  but  unrecog- 
nized, treasure.  Now,  the  chaplain  had 
with  him  two  boys,  respecting  whose 
maintenance  and  education  he  was 
extremely  anxious;  and,  with  this  object 
in  view,  he  visited  many  abbeys,  offering 
the  said  cross  on  the  condition  of  their 
receiving  himself  and  the  boys  into  their 
house.  Having  suffered  many  repulses 
from  the  richer  houses,  he  at  last  bethought 
himself  of  his  native  county,  and  in  a 
short  time  arrived  at  Bromholm,  which  at 
that  date  was  miserably  poor,  and  its 
buildings  of  a  humble  description. 

"Requesting  to  see  tbe  prior  and  his. 
brethren,  he  at  once  showed  them  the 
aforesaid  cross,  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  transversely,  the  one  over  the  other ; 
its  entire  length  being  that  of  a  man's 
hand.  He  humbly  implored  them  to  receive 
himself  and  the  two  boys  as  monks  in 
compensation  for  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
relics  he  had  in  his  possession.  And,  being 
inspired  by  Him  who  'resisteth  the  proud 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,'  the  prior 
and  the  brethren  rejoiced  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  holy  a  treasure;  and,  reverently 
taking  the  blessed  cross  into  their  oratory, 
placed  it  there  with  becoming  devotion." 

In  reading  good  Brother  Matthew's 
narrative,  one  feels  there  is  an  indescribable 
something  lacking.  Was  our  friend  disap- 
pointed, we  wonder,  that  those  sacred 
relics  were  not  secured  for  his  famous  house 


at  St.  Alban's  when  they  were  offered  for 
the  abbot's  acceptance?  Or  were  they  not 
considered  authentic?  The  famous  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  Dr.  Jessopp,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Matthew  Paris, 
writes  in  his  "Studies  of  a  Recluse":  "He 
was  a  born  historian, — one  who  never 
consented  to  be  a  mere  advocate,  taking  a 
side,  or  seeing  only  half  a  truth  of  any- 
thing. .  .  .  Nevertheless,  at  times,  though 
he  was  willing  enough  to  receive  infor- 
mation, and  to  utilize  facts  and  documents, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  man  to  reproduce 
them  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  they 
came  to  him."  We  wonder  if  he  reproduced 
the  English  chaplain's  story  (as  narrated 
above)  exactly  as  it  was  told  by  him? 
Who  knows? 

From  the  time — now  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago — when  these  sacred  relics 
found  a  home  at  Bromholm  Priory,  the 
house  began  a  new  era.  Once  so  poor  and 
unknown,  it  suddenly  became,  if  not  pros- 
perous, at  least  so  popular  that  kings  and 
princes,  noblemen  as  well  as  the  humbler 
classes,  flocked  to  this  obscure  but  sacred 
fane.  The  monks,  believing  their  precious 
cross  to  be  what  it  was  represented, 
caused,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted  in  body  to  venerate  it;  and 
marvellous  cures  of  long-standing  ailments 
began.  Evil  men,  men  dead  in  sin,  obdurate 
and  hardened,  when  touched  with  the  Holy 
Rood  were  raised  from  death  to  life, — to 
the  life  of  grace,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles.  The  fame  of  these  cures  travelled 
quickly,  and  in  a  short  year  the  Holy  Rood 
of  Bromholm  was  known  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  even  beyond  the  seas. 
Capgrave,  a  contemporary  writer  says: 
"I  know  of  nineteen  blind  persons  who 
received  their  sight  through  the  efficacy 
of  this  holy  relic." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
the  wondrous  cures  mentioned  by  different 
writers.  It  may  simply  be  said  that  these 
stories  of  our  Mediaeval  scribes,  however 
little  they  may  seem  worthy  of  credit  in 
point  of  detail,  represent  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  truth, — so  sub- 
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stantial  indeed  that  countless  numbers 
are  "old-fashioned"  and  "simple"  enough, 
even  to-day,  to  believe  in  many  of  the 
wonders  wrought  at  this  famous  shrine. 

There  is  on  record  an  account  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Bromholm  in  the  year  1502, 
which  throws  interesting  cross-lights  on 
the  manner  in  which  a  Mediaeval  pilgrimage 
was  conducted,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  it  in  this  brief  sketch. 
The  writer  begins  by  describing  in  the 
quaint  language  and  spelling  of  the  time 
how  "on  this  occasion  a  large  throng  of 
people — about  seven  hundred — assembled 
at  Bacton,  many  having  come  from  beyond 
the  seas.  The  ships  are  anchored  near  by; 
some  are  bedecked  with  banners,  on  which 
are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  noble  knights. 
Mules,  too,  with  jingling  bells  attached  to 
their  bridles  and  tapestried  litters,  are 
there  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm;  after 
which  a  start  is  made  along  the  pilgrims' 
way  leading  across  the  purple  heath  and 
poppy  fields.  The  short  mile  to  the  priory 
is  soon  ended,  and  a  halt  is  made  before  its 
ancient  gateway.  The  bells  are  ringing  a 
merry  peal.  Soon  the  gates  are  flung  open, 
and  they  cross  the  cloister  garth  and  enter 
the  great  west  doors  of  the  church.  The 
men  take  their  places  on  the  right  of  the 
nave,  the  women  on  the  left.  Here  in  front 
of  them  is  the  great  rood  screen,  with 
saints  and  angels  in  its  canopied  niches. 
The  great  rowell  light  is  burning  before 
the  perke  on  which  rest  the  Holy  Rood, 
Our  Ladye,  and  St.  John.  The  sun  is  cast- 
ing its  golden  rays  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  and  shedding  its  tints  on 
everything  around. 

"Soon  the  solemn  chanting  of  the  monks 
falls  on  their  ears,  and  the  procession 
enters  from  the  cloisters.  The  first  monk 
carries  a  processional  cross  of  rare  beauty; 
then  come  twelve  others  in  sombre  hue; 
in  the  rear  walks  the  prior,  with  a  deacon 
and  subdeacon;  these  are  vested  in  cloth 
of  gold.  The  prior  carries  in  his  hands  the 
golden  feretory  in  which  is  enshrined  the 
Holy  Rood  of  Bromholm.  When  the  altar 
of  the  screen  s  reached,  the  anthem  is 


finished.  The  prior  ascends  the  altar  steps, 
and,  having  opened  the  door  of  the  shrine, 
he  removes  the  relic.  Turning  towards 
the  pilgrims,  he  holds  it  aloft,  singing  in  a 
loud  voice:  'Ecce  lignum  Crucis,  in  quo 
salus  mundi  prependit.'  Here  the  pilgrims 
prostrate  themselves  and  answer:  'Venite 
adoremus.'  The  relic  is  again  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  following  hymn,  accom- 
panied by"  a  pair  of  organs,  is  sung  by 
all  present: 

"Hail  to  thee,   Cross  of  precious  name! 
Hail  to  thee,   Cross  of  glorious  fame! 
Choice  be  my  words,   nor  trite  nor  tame, 
While  I  thy  praise,  dear  Cross,  proclaim, 
Now  in  my  hymn  to  thee! 

"Thou,  the  Christ's  flesh,   with  holy  daring, 
Once  as  thy  hallowing  burden  bearing, 
Sacred  forever  art:     none  sharing 
The  blood   that  flowed   on  thee  unsparing, 
And  sweat  drops  raining  clammily. 

"  Body  and  soul  and  mind,   I  crave  thee — 
Yea,   and  the  guilty  life,   cleanse — save   mu! 
So  contrite  tears  for  sin   may  lave  me, 
Nor  the  great  enemy's  guile  may  brave  me, 
Lo,   with  thy  mark  I'm  sealed! 

"From  every  evil  leaning, 
From  riotous  sin  o'erweening, 
From  Satan's  power,   thy  screening, 
Thy  seal,   I   claim;     its   meaning, 
'The  Cross  thy  shield.' 

"After  this  hymn  is  finished,  the  Te 
Deum  is  sung,  and  we  depart  as  we  came, — 
in  the  worshipe  of  our  Lord  God,  Fader, 
Sone,  and  Holy  Cost,  Thre  personis  and  on 
God  in  trinitie;  and  of  that  Blissid  Virgin, 
Moder  and  Mayde,  owre  Ladye  Seynte 
Marie;  and  in  honoure  of  ye  Holy  Rode 
on  wich  owre  Blissid  Savioure  dyed  to  save, 
and  kepe  to  His  bliss  yat  He  bowght  for  us 
chrestens  alle." 

Here  we  must  say  farewell  to  our 
pilgrim,  and  finish  our  story.  Much  more 
might  be  said  about  the  good  monks  of 
Bromholm, — much  that  might  prove  hu- 
morous and  entertaining;  but  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  place.  It  is  strange  that 
even  to-day,  after  so  many  centuries, 
their  names  are  held  in  veneration  in  the 
district  in  which  they  lived  and  died.  Their 
reputation  for  kindness  and  hospitality, 
especially  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  has 
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become  a  tradition.  Even  when  Henry 
VIII. 's  infamous  visitors  knocked  at  their 
doors,  on  that  dismal  November  day  in 
1536,  and  asked  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship, — even  those  malignant 
scoundrels,  who  were  capable  of  inventing 
the  grossest  falsehoods,  were  foiled  in 
making  out  a  "really"  bad  case  against 
them. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Commissioners  on 
their  fatal  visit.  Their  report,  now  before 
me,  reads:  "They  be  men  of  good  fame, 
serving  God."  Flattering,  but  fatal: 
Bromholm  Priory  was  dsomed  just  the 
same;  for  we  know  that  at  least  twenty- 
four  of  the  Norfolk  monasteries  were 
suppressed  before  the  winter  of  1537  was 
at  an  end.  Consequently  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  unfortunate  religious  must 
have  been  wandering  without  a  home  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  many  of  them 
were  absolutely  destitute. 

An  eminent  Catholic  writer  has  beau- 
tifully described  the  downfall  of  Gloucester 
Abbey  and  its  last  Mass.  His  words  may 
be  aptly  applied  to  Bromholm  Priory: 
"And  so  the  day  came — and  that  a  drear 
winter  day  when  its  last  Mass  was  sung, 
its  last  censer  waved,  its  last  congregation 
bowed  in  rapt  and  lowly  adoration  before 
the  altar.  And  doubtless,  'as  the  last  tones 
of  that  day's  evensong  died  away  in  the 
vaulted  roof,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  lingered  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
massive  pile,  and  who,  as  the  lights 
disappeared  one  by  one,  felt  that  for  them 
there  was  now  a  void  which  could  never  In- 
filled;  because  their  old  priory,  with  its 
beautiful  services,  its  frequent  means  of 
grace,  its  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  its 
loving  rare  for  God's  poor,  had  passid 
away  like  an  early  morning  dream  and 
was  gone  .forever." 


A  Modern  Instance. 


BY    A.    E.    J. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  spurious 
charity  in  the  world  making  excuse  for 
sin  or  explaining  it  away,  devoid  of 
strength  and  virility,  and  often  mixed 
with  insincerity  and  unreality. 

— Fr.  Maturin. 


THE  house  was  a  veritable  palace,  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  stately  and  beautiful 
garden,  wherein  nature  had  combined 
with  art  to  form  a  miniature  paradise.  In 
the  rear,  overlooking  the  high  wall  which 
surrounded  it,  one  of  the  stained-glass 
windows  of  a  convent  chapel  was  diffusing 
a  delicate  roseate  radiance  under  the  last 
smile  of  the  parting  sun.  In  the  mansion, 
the  second-story  windows  of  a  room 
directly  facing  the  chapel  were  open; 
curtains  of  silk  and  lace  fluttered  to  and 
fro  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  nuns  were  singing  Benediction.  A 
man  and  woman  standing  beside  a  bed 
in  the  daintily  furnished  room  were  vaguely 
conscious  of  the  sweet  sounds,  and  the  con- 
sciousness troubled  them.  Once  they,  too, 
had  prayed;  but  that  was  years  ago, 
before  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
had  made  him  a  slave  of  Mammon,  and 
her  an  unsatisfied,  eager  creature,  forever 
following  in  the  wake  of  Fashion's  car. 

And  now  they  were  waiting  at  the  bed- 
side of  their  only  child,  a  little  boy  of  five. 
Opposite  them  stood  the  doctor,  who  had 
just  pronounced  the  final  verdict.  He  was 
a  grave  man  of  the  old  school,  learned  in  his 
profession,  famous  indeed  for  the  wondrous 
cures  his  skill  had  wrought.  He  was  also 
a  sincere  Christian  in  his  own  way,  which 
was  that  of  the  Methodists.  Some  thought 
him  eccentric  and  even  officious  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  mingling  religion 
with  his  profession  of  physician. 

The  boy,  delirious  and  burning  with 
fever,  tossed  wearily  about  his  little  bed. 

"Is  there  no  hope,  doctor?"  inquired 
the  father  at  length,  after  a  .long  and 
pajuful  silence. 

"Very  little,  I  fear,"  was  the  frank 
reply. 

"God  is  cruel!"  burst  passionately 
from  the  mother's  lips.  "Our  only  one!" 

"Has  he  been  baptized?"  asked  the 
doctor.  "You  are  Christians,  I  take  it." 
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"We  are — Catholics,"  said  the  father, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"Ah!  I  had  not  known  it!  If  I  had, 
I  would  not  have  asked  the  question. 
Since  you  are  Catholics,  the  boy  has,  of 
course,  received  baptism." 

The  father  made  no  answer,  while  the 
mother  repressed  a  cry. 

"Watch  him  carefully,"  continued  the 
doctor.  "The  fever  is  subsiding,  but  it 
will  leave  him  extremely  weak:  he  may 
pass  away  at  any  moment.  His  vitality 
is  exhausted.  I  can  do  nothing  morer" 

The  woman  buried  her  head  in  the 
bedclothes  to  stifle  her  sobbing;  her 
husband  knelt  beside  her.  The  doctor 
softly  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the 
woman  lifted  her  head.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  weeping  bitterly. 

"James,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  agonized 
whisper, — "James! " 

"Yes,  Anna:    I  am  here." 

"He  has  not  been  baptized.  Go  for  the 
priest  at  once." 

He  went  quickly  from  the  room,  return- 
ing in  a  few  moments. 

"I  have  sent  John  for  the  Father  who 
is  at  the  convent.  That  was  the  quickest 
way." 

She   listened. 

"They  are  still  singing,"  she  said. 
"It  is  the — Tantum  Ergo.  He  must  soon 
be  here." 

While  she  was  speaking  the  boy  lay 
still.  His  cheeks  grew  palid;  the  eyes 
smiled  in  unison  with  the  trembling  lips, 
parched  and  blue.  The  mother  quailed: 
the  cruel,  unbidden  guest  was  so  near! 
She  seemed  to  feel  a  breath  of  chilly  air, 
to  see  ghostly,  transparent  hands  stretch- 
ing out  above  her  boy.  Ah!  they  were 
close — close  to  her  best  beloved, — to  the 
darling  whose  footsteps  since  infancy  had 
been  through  a  pathway  of  roses;  to  whom 
she  had  never  uttered  an  impatient  word; 
whose  slightest  wish  had  never  been • 
denied;  whose  innocent  lips  had  never 
been  taught  to  utter  a  single  prayer. 

"O    mamma!"    he    whispered,    faintly. 


"I  feel  so  strange!  I  seem  to  be  going 
down — down.  Hold  me,  papa!" 

He  was  lifted  in  strong,  loving  arms; 
his  mother  clasping  in  hers  the  cold, 
clammy  little  hands. 

"Walter!"  she  cried,  gazing  into  his 
face  with  a  terrible  intensity, — -"Walter 
darling,  pray,  pray!" 

The  child  half  drew  away  from  her, 
looking  at  his  father  as  though  to  ask, 
"What  does  she  mean?" 

"James,  say  a  prayer! — oh,  say  a 
prayer!"  gasped  the  mother. 

But  her  husband  remained  silent:  he 
had  forgotten  how  to  pray. 

"Walter  darling!  darling! — oh,  pray  in 
your  thoughts  with  mamma.  Pray — pray ! ' ' 

"Why,  why,  mamma?"  murmured  the 
boy.  "Why  do  you  tease  me  now,  mamma, 
when  I  am  so  ill?" 

The  child's  voice  had  suddenly  grown 
stronger;  the  petulant  tone  gave  her 
new  hope.  She  was  listening  with  ears 
strained.  Yes,  the  music  in  the  chapel 
had  ceased.  Now  she  was  waiting  for 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  stairs. 
Surely  never,  never  in  the  world  had  there 
been  a  silence  so  deep,  so  terrible.  The 
little  hands  were  growing  colder;  she 
strove  to  catch  his  breathing,  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  door.  It  opened  after  an 
interval:  a  tall  man  entered,  stepping 
quickly  and  noiselessly  to  the  bedside. 
The  mother  looked  up  at  him  with 
imploring  eyes;  the  father  sat  motionless, 
as  though  turned  to  stone. 

"I  am  too  late,"  the  priest  said  sorrow- 
fully. "The  child  is  dead!" 


WHAT  is  the  necessary,  essential,  inva- 
riable sign  of  saintliness?  Is  it  not  the 
ardent  and  unremitting  desire  of  a  human 
soul  to  accomplish  within  itself  the  divine 
will?  That  man  is  a  saint  who  honestly 
and  with  all  his  soul  and  power  seeks  to 
learn  what  is  God's  will  in  regard  to  him, 
and  who,  when  he  has  learned  it,  has  only 
one  desire  and  thought — to  do  God's  will, 
braving  all  things  even  unto  death. 

—L.  Petit  de  Jullemlle. 
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An  Awakening. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  DDRESSING  a  body  of  soldiers  at  a 

/A.  military  camp  in  England  last  month, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said:    "One  of  the  first 

things  I  did  as  Secretary  of  War  was  to 

appoint  a  committee  in  the  War  Office  to 

advise  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Army 

Council   as  to   the  best   way   of  making 

religious  arrangements   so  as  to  suit  the 

exigencies  of  the  new  great  national  army. 

This   is   an   army   of   citizens;    and   it   is 

essential  above  all  in  an  anny  of  that  kind 

to  recognize  fairly  and  justly  the  great 

variety    of    creeds,    opinions,    and    faiths 

among  those  who  have  joined  it.    There 

never  was  an  army  whose  success  depended 

more  upon  moral.    Owing  to  the  exigencies 

of  the   war,    we   can   have  only  a  short 

training  for  a  prolonged  trial,  and  moral 

is  more  essential  than  ever  in  an  army  of 

that    kind.  ...  I    am    very    glad    to    be 

able  to  say,  after  consultation  with  the 

leaders    of    all    religious    faiths    of    this 

country,  that  there  is  a  real  anxiety  on 

their  part  that  every  denomination  shall 

receive  equal  freedom.     There  has  never 

In  en  for  the  nation,  and  certainly  for  the 

soldiers  of  the  nation,  a  greater  need  for 

the  comfort  and  strength  which  religion. 

alone  can  give.    You  soldiers  will  be  facing 

experiences  when  all  the  human  emotions 

will  reach  a  pitch  which  you  have  never 

felt  before.     Under  those  conditions  you 

will  require  more  than  ever  the  comfort, 

sustenance,  and  the  strengthening  power 

of  religion." 

Recognition  on  the  part  of  rulers  of  the 
need  of  religion  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  moral  of  armies  is  not  new,  of  course; 
however,  we  doubt  whether  in  modern 
times  this. need  has  ever  been  so  publicly 
admitted  as  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  address. 
It  is  another  proof  that  the  Great  War 
is  forcing  religion  upon  the  thoughts  of 
all  men.  And  it  is  not  improvable  that 
when  peace  is  declared  all  governments 
will  look  to  the  moral  of  their  future 
citizens  by  providing  them  with  a  religious 
education. 


Timely  and  strong  as  are  all  the  pro- 
nouncements of  Archbishop  Ireland,  his 
recent  sermon  on  Catholic  education  shows 
the  venerable  prelate  to  be  particularly 
alert  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  very 
life  we  live,  and  the  need  of  meeting  them 
by  such  adequate  education  as  only  the 
Catholic  school  can  give.  "We  move,"  he 
declared,  "amid  dangers  to  our  Faith. 
We,  the  adults,  must  daily  and  hourly 
battle  with  those  dangers.  The  world 
around  us  is  the  slave  of  religious  error: 
it  is  militant  in  defence  of  religious  error. 
The  atmosphere  it  compels  us  to  breathe 
is  charged  with  materialism,  with  indif- 
ference towards  God.  Difficult  it  is  even 
for  ourselves,  whom  years  of  loyalty  have 
strengthened  in  the  Faith,  to  withstand 
the  attack;  heroic  the  struggle  in  which 
we  must  engage.  What,  then,  will  it  be 
with  the  children  of  to-day,  who  shall 
be  the  men  and  the  women  of  to-morrow, 
if  they  grow  up  without  the  salutary 
training  which  sweetly  compels  them  to 
be  valiant  Catholics,  whatever  the  war 
waged  against  their  Faith?  The  men  and 
the  women  of  the  future  will  be  what  the 
boy  or  the  girl  of  to-day  IS  made  to  be. 
Theirs  is  the  waxen  age:  impressions 
sit  easily  upon  them  and  become  their 
permanent  inheritance.  To  make  them 
the  valiant  Catholics  of  the  future,  they 
must  be  fully  ^drilled,  fully  prepared  in 
childhood  and  in  youth." 

A  statement  of  first  principles  such  as 
this  is  perennially  needed ;  never  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  at  this  very  moment  when 
in  many  quarters  Catholics,  as  such, 
"speak  easy." 

Sanitary  experts,  so  called,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  advocating 
the  extermination  of  cats,  alleging  that 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  the 
infantile  paralysis  germ.  Later  on,  when 
some  other  epidemic  threatens,  these  same 
worthies  will  be  declaring  warfare  against 
rats,  to  which  various  fatal  disease  germs 
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have  already  been  traced.  And  there  will 
be  no  cats  to  lend  their  assistance.  The 
season  for  "swatting"  flies  will  soon  have 
passed,  but  there  is  no  rest  in  store  for  the 
combaters  of  epidemics,  among  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  enroll  school-teachers,  whose 
pupils  will  be  taught  the  gentle  art  of 
avoiding  microbes  and  things. 

Precaution  is  well  enough  in  its  way, 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  render  life  miserable.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  may  make  oneself  actually  ill 
through  morbid  dread  of  illness.  Immunity 
from  all  diseases  is  impossible,  no  matter 
what  precautions  are  taken.  Cases  of 
infantile  paralysis  are  more  numerous 
in  some  places  where  the  strictest  quar- 
antine has  been  maintained  than  in  other 
places  where  the  regulations  have  been  far 
less  severe  or  even  ignored. 

There  is  real  danger  nowadays  of  a 
germ  mania  in  this  country.  Some  one 
should  be  found  to  popularize  the  homely 
philosophy  of  Josh  Billings,  who  used  to 
say:  "Disease  will  be  sure  to  catch  you 
sometime  or  other  if  you  are  always 
playing  tag  with  it.  If  you  would  avoid 
being  miserable,  keep  a  good  conscience 
and  a  pair  of  old  shoes." 

The  most  painful  part  of  Mr.  Randolph 
Wellford  Smith's  recently  published  book, 
"Benighted  Mexico,"  which,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  fair-minded  American  citizen, 
deals  with  the  sufferings  of  the  priests  and 
nuns  of  Mexico, — sufferings  inflicted  by 
Carranza's  soldiers.  There  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report  that  the  priests  and  Sisters  of 
Mexico  have  been  subjected  by  the  revo- 
lutionists to  outrages  that  make  the  most 
sensational  reports  of  German  atrocities 
in  Belgium  seem  tame  and  commonplace. 
Mr.  Smith  presents  proofs  which  will 
convince  every  reader  of  his  book  that  the 
hostility  of  the  revolutionists  to  religion 
has  resulted  in  hideous  and  wholesale 
crime — the  torture  and  murder  of  religious 
men  and  women,  the  desecration  of 


churches  and  convents,  the  destruction  of 
schools,  etc.  Mr.  Smith  has  collected,  in 
support  of  these  charges,  affidavits  by 
Mexicans  and  by  Americans,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Martin  Stecker,  is  a  Protestant 
editor,  of  German  birth,  resident  in  Mexico 
for  twenty-three  years. 


Persons  interested  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Church  (and  that  should  mean 
every  adult  Catholic  American)  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  there  has  been 
organized  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation of  Catholic  Women.  It  is  affiliated 
with  the  original  European  society,  and 
has  been  invited  to  establish  its  head- 
quarters in  Milwaukee.  One  of  its  statutes 
differentiates  it  from  most  such  associa- 
tions: from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  its 
revenues  is  to  be  devoted  to  home  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  —  an  excellent  pro- 
vision and  one  that  will  forestall  the 
objections  of  such  shortsighted  persons 
a;  lay  undue  emphasis  on  the  much- 
abused  adage,  ' '  Well  -  ordered  charity 
begins  at  home."  As  we  have  repeatedly 
remarked  in  these  columns,  aid  to  our 
Foreign  Missions  is  imperatively  demanded 
nowadays  more  than  ever  before;  and  it 
is  high  time  that  the  United  States  should 
impress  the  world  at  large  with  the  truth 
that  Catholicity  in  this  country  is  not 
narrow,  circumscribed,  illiberal,  or  purely 
parochial.  '  We  hope  that  the  new  associa- 
tion will  grow  rapidly,  and  that  the 
devotedness  of  its  members  may  achieve 
glorious  results. 


At  the  conclusion  of  a  leading  editorial 
article  on  "Poland  and  Prussia,"  the  New 
Witness,  that  brilliant  and  aggressive 
British  weekly  whose  editor  is  Mr.  Cecil 
Chesterton,  adds  a  word"  pertinent  to 
matters  nearer  home.  It  says: 

When  in  the  Sixties  Palmerstone  was  urging 
on  Russia  the  desirability  of  settling  the  Polish 
Question  on  a  basis  of  self-government,  the 
representative  of  Russia  asked  why  we  did  not 
begin  with  Ireland.  Russia  is  now  our  very  good 
and  loyal  ally,  and  we  are  not  likely  to-day  to 
receive  such  a  retort  from  her.  But,  spoken  or" 
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unspoken,  tin-  sting  of  the  taunt  unfortunately 
remains;  and  the  sooner  we  take  steps  to  get 
ri<l  of  whatever  in  our  policy  may  seem  to  justify 
it,  the  more  powerful  "will  be  our  voice  in  the 
counsels  of  Kurope.  Nationality  will  be  the  whole 
settlement  which  will  follow  this  war,  if  it  ends 
in  the  decisive  victory  which  we  may  now  reason- 
ably expect;  and  we  shall  be  less  able  to  enforce 
our  own  just  claims  and  exert  our  own  just 
influence  if  its  conclusion  finds  the  Irish  Question 
still  apparently  hopeless  of  settlement. 

And  readers  of  the  New  Witness  will 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  settlement  of 
the  Irish  Question  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
consider  final. 


A  timely  and  not  at  all  superfluous 
counsel  was  that  given  by  Cardinal  Farley 
to  the  Catholic  Press  Association  during 
its  recent  convention  in  New  York. 
Apropos  of  the  objection  sometimes  urged 
against  Catholic  papers,  that  they  pay 
undue  attention  to  the  refutation  of  cal- 
umnies against  the  Church,  his  Eminence 
was  thus  forthright  in  his  advice  to  the 
assembled  editors:  "  Don't  cease  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  contradict  calumny 
and  untruth,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
monotonous.  Don't  mind  that:  repeat  the 
same  arguments,  or  other  arguments  in 
a  different  form." 

As  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  the  policy  of  silent  contempt 
has  had  its  day,  and  the  hour  has  struck 
for  vigorous  and  insistent  refutation  of  the 
time-worn  charges  against  our  doctrines 
and  ourselves. 

Persons  whose  faith  in  their  own  polit- 
ical prevision  is  quasi-impregnable,  and 
who  have  already  decided  which  party 
is  to  \vin  a  sweeping  victory  in  the  Presi- 
dential elections  of  November  next,  might 
do  worse  thaa  reflect  on  the  following 
terse  paragraph  from  a  paper  contributed 
to  the  current  fortnightly  Review  by  Mr. 
James  Davenport  Whelpley: 

In  all  countries  with  unrestricted  franchise, 
elections  have  been  won  or  lost  at  the  last 
moment  by  psychological  waves  which  have 
swept  across  the  national  mind,  swamping  on 
their  way  the  political  hopes  of  one  or  the 
other  candidate.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing, 


now  so  possible  of  occurrence  in  America,  that 
makes  it  unsafe  to  build  a  political  prophecy 
upon  the  obvious  news  of  the  day. 

One  pyschological  wave  that  is  at 
once  recalled  was  that  superinduced  by 
Brother  Burchard's  "Rum,  Romanism, 
and  Rebellion."  Was  it  Lincoln  who 
wisely  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  so 
uncertain  as  an  election  unless  it  be  a 
horse  race? 

In  a  recent  authorized  interview,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Lane  said  that  the 
Mexicans  do  not  believe  in  our  professions 
of  altruism, — -that  'the  difficulty  which 
the  Government  finds  in  carrying  out 
its  policy  towards  them  arises  almost 
solely  out  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America  that  our 
intentions  are  really  honest.'  No  wonder 
they  are  not  easily  persuaded.  The  edu- 
cated among  them  must  know  how  dis- 
honest and  unjust  our  course  has  been 
in  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  once  characterized  it  as  a 
record  of  infamy. 

Secretary  Lane  makes  an  attempt  to 
defend  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy. 
It  certainly  needs  all  the  defence  that  can 
possibly  be  given  it. 


While  we  have  been  hearing,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  months  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  of  threatening  famine  in  Ger- 
many, the  press  has  not  said  much  about 
the  food  distress  of  the  working  classes 
in  England.  The  trouble  in  this  latter 
country,  it  seems,  is  that  speculators  are 
making  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  inflated 
prices  of  food.  Even  so  conservative  a 
journal  as  the  London  Catholic  Times 
does  not  hesitate  to  say: 

Many  of  the  working  classes — those  who  have 

had  no  rai-,1-  in  wai'.i-s,  or  a  very  small  one,  since 
the  war  bi-gan  .in-  barely  able  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  children  and  tlieir  mothers  do  not 
get  enough  food  in  many  cases.  No  wonder  the 
railway  men  are  risking  for  ten  shillings  a  week 
more.  Human  nature  can  not  stand  the  spectacle 
of  fortunes  bring  made  by  a  few  profiteers  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation.  If  the  Government 
let  things  '.lide  iiiui-h  lunger,  they  will  be  faeed 
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with  a  terrible  strike.  The  anger  of  the  toiling 
multitudes  is  rising  rapidly.  Of  all  the  scandals 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  they  have 
not  been  few,  this  scandal  of  extortionate  prices 
for  food  is  the  greatest.  It  is  also  the  most 
discreditable  to  our  Government  of  Liberals 
and  Tories. 

A    rather    obvious    comment  on    such 

plain   speaking   in   war   time   is  that   the 

British  censorship  of  the  press  does  not 
appear  to  be  unduly  severe. 


Dr.  William  Graham,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  District  Asylum  of  Belfast, 
is  recognized  as  a  high  authority  on  mental 
disease;  and  accordingly  a  recent  state- 
ment by  him  merits  credence,  though  it 
does  probably  conflict  with  the  opinion 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  The  latter  has 
been,  very  naturally  to  our  mind,  telling 
himself  that  the  horrible  war  must  have 
notably  increased  the  number  of  the 
insane.  Dr.  Graham  states  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  and  forestalls  one  objec- 
tion by  declaring  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  admissions  to  asylums  has 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  women  as  well 
as  men.  The  explanation  of  the  decline 
suggested  by  this  expert  is  that  the 
activity  and  concentration  of  thought 
produced  by  the  war  have  brought  about 
a  great  diminution  in  those  neurotic  dis- 
orders that  affect  the  mental  balance. 
Thousands  of  men  who  have  gone  or  are 
going  to  the  front  have  thrown  off  the 
bondage  of  neurasthenic  weakness;  and 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  have 
freed  themselves  from  it  even  to  a 
larger  extent. 

In  view  of  the  strife  that  seems  certain 
to  take  place  at  the  triennial  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which 
will  open  in  St.  Louis  on  the  8th  of  next 
month,  two  bishops  and  three  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  denomination  have  issued 
"An  Appeal  for  Peace."  It  is  addressed 
"to  all  fellow-churchmen,"  and  deserves, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract, 
their  prompt  response: 

Above  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Church 
is  Catholic  or  Protestant  or  both,  whether  it 


is  the  lord  or  the  servant  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
there  stands  the  real  and  tremendous  issue 
whether  it  is  really  and  earnestly  trying  to  bring 

the  world  to  Christ We  have  a  foe  —  the 

ancient  foe  of  God,  Mammon — before  whom  the 
present  world  frankly  bows  down  in  worship. 
We  are  sent  out  into  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  his  kingdom  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  for- 
gotten our  task  in  quarrelling  about  our  tools. 
We  have  failed  to  accomplish,  or  even  seriously 
to  undertake,  our  bounden  duty.  .  .  . 

Here  in  this  nation  poverty  stretches  its 
blackness  across  a  land  gifted  with  natural  rich- 
ness surpassing  the  imagination.  In  a  country 
dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  and  uni- 
versal justice,  injustice  rules  our  lives.  Our 
courts  and  justice  are  all  too  frequently 
estranged;  our  industrial  order  is  built  upon 
greed;  our  nation  is  constantly  upheaved  with 
internal  strife;  our  political  life  is  full  of  cor- 
ruption; our,  municipal  households  are  full  of 
violence  and  uncleanness.  We  have  made  no 
serious  effort  to  obey  the  command,  "Wash 
you,  make  you  clean." 

Let  us  who  are  in  earnest  about  our  Christian 
profession  demand  that  noisy  disputants  cease 
their  wrangling  and  join  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;  but 
let  us  preach  the  good  news  to  the  poor  and 
bring  to  pass  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  sin,  Satan 
and  death,  which  rules  it  now. 

A  ringing  appeal  is  this.  Blessings  on 
those  who  issued  it  and  on  all  who  favor 
it  in  any  way! 


His  being  a  deserving  De'mocrat  and 
the  additional  fact  that  he  is  secretary 
of  the  international  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  seem  to  be  the  only  reasons 
assigned  for  President  Wilson's  choice 
of  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York, 
as  a  member  of  his  American-Mexican 
Commission.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  same  gentleman  was  first  selected  to 
represent  our  Government  in  China.  His 
experience,  knowledge  of  international 
law,  freedom  from  partisanship,  and  other 
qualifications,  are  at  least  on  a  par  with 
those  of  Democratic  officials  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Deserving  Democrats,  apparently, 
are  those  who  contribute  generously  to 
the  campaign  fund,  and  have  the  right 
religious  complexion. 


The  Morning  Call. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


£pWAKE,  O  little  children! 
The  morning  star  has  set; 
I  saw  it  fading  from  the  eastern  sky 
As  dawn  went  gliding  by. 

Awake,  O  little  children! 

Day  and  the  breeze  have  met; 
Vp  from  the  earth  sweet  scents  and  sounds  ascend 
To  greet  the  morn,  their  friend. 

Rise,  rise,   O  little  children! 

How  can  you   still  sleep  on? 

The  nightingale  has  ceased  its  tender  lay, 

The  lark  proclaims  the  day. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY     NBAL    E.    MANN. 


XIII.  —  NEW  PLANS  AND  AN  UNFINISHED 
LETTER. 


E  LA  TORTE'S  eyes  glis- 
tened  as  she  heard  Sharp  speak 
of  her  keeping  her  boarder  for 
another  month;  and,  pocketing  the  bank- 
notes, she  said: 

"So  ypu  are  leaving  her  with  me  still?" 

"And  why  not?"    demanded  Sharp. 

"Well,  I  thought  —  -that  is,  you  said  that, 
once  the  affair  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  was 
settled—" 

"What  are  you  saying?"  angrily  inter- 
rupted the  Englishman.  "Never  —  under- 
stand me  well,  La  Torte!  —  never  will  your 
boarder  see  her  father  again.  One  or  two 
more  little  jobs  like  that  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  another  one  which  I  have  in 
mind,  ;uul  for  which  I  count  on  you  two, 
Biribi  and  Spider,  and  we  can  retire  from 
business,  I  with  the  money  I  have  laid 
aside,  and  you  with  your  share  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association  when  it  is  dissolved. 


You  fellows  may  then  do  as  you  please; 
but  Tommy  Sharp  will  set  sail  for  America. 
Your  boarder,  La  Torte,  will  accompany 
him.  Travel  is  good  for  young  people.  I 
have  some  good  friends  in  the  States, — 
friends  of  your  kind,  but  of  a  more  adven- 
turous spirit.  I'll  confide  the  child  to 
them.  .  .  .  Only,  they  are  so  thoughtless, 
those  American  friends  of  mine,  that  they 
may  possibly  lose  her  somewhere.  The 
plains  of  the  Far  West,  as  they  call  it, 
are  so  vast  that  unless  she  should  come 
across  a  stray  cowboy,  or  a  herder  of 
wild  horses — 

The  expression  on  the  ruffian's  face 
was  so  sinister  as  he  spoke  that  Biribi 
and  the  Spider,  no  novices  in  crime,  could 
not  repress  a  shudder. 

"One  sure  thing,  chief,  is  that  you  have 
no  special  love  for  Herlock  Shomes." 

"Shut  up,  Biribi!"  said  the  chief  of  the 
Wall-BorerS  with  a  tone  of  implacable 
hatred.  "That  man's  name  should  never 
be  pronounced  in  my  presence.  It's  thanks 
'  to  him  that  my  old  friend  Dribbley,  who 
rid  himself  rather  summarily  of  a  police- 
man about  to  arrest  him,  ended  his  days 
on  a  hempen  string;  and  that  even  now 
Jim  Bill,  whom  I  have  loved  as  a  son — 
Jim  Bill  the  'Eel,'  thin  enough  to  go 
through  a  mousehole:  something  like 
yourself,  Spider, — -is  in  a  prison  cell." 

What  Sharp  did  not  mention,  however, 
was  that,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  formidable  adversary,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  England,  where  he  was  no 
longer  in  security.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been 
able  to  go  back  and  dispose  of  the  booty 
secured  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  it  was 
because,  ever  since  the  kidnapping  of 
Molly  and  the  threats  of  the  Wall-Borers, 
Herlock  Shomes,  aging  visibly  and  broken- 
hearted, had  abandoned  all  his  detective 
business  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  cottage 
at  Chelsea. 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken 
of  course  by  the  Spider. 

"Say,  mamma,"  he  remarked,  "can't 
we  have  some  refreshments?" 

"Right  away,  child,"  she  replied  with 
eager  assent;  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
place  on  the  table  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
four  glasses, — good-sized  goblets  at  that. 

"Bring  me  some  water,  La  Torte,"  said 
Sharp.  "I  never  touch  anything  stronger." 

Biribi,  the  Spider,  and  his  mother  looked 
at  one  another  in  undisguised  astonishment 
at  such  unheard-of  sobriety,  which  did  not, 
all  the  same,  prevent  them,  after  clinking 
glasses,  from  swallowing  half  a  goblet  of 
the  brandy  at  a  single  draught. 

"And  now,"  said  Sharp,  as  he  placed  his 
glass  on  the  table,  "let  us  get  down  to 
business.  I've  told  you  that  I  have  a  new 
job  all  ready  for  execution.  It's  an  affair, 
of  course,  of  looting  another  jeweller's 
shop.  Whereabouts,  you  ask?  You'll  dis- 
cover that  later  on.  For  the  present  all 
you  need  to  know  is  that  next  Sunday,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  are  both  to 
be  at  No.  448,  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  near  the 
fortifications,  with  the  automobile.  I  may 
tell  you  further  that,  above  the  shop  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  there  was  an  apart- 
ment to  let.  I  say  'there  was,'  for  at 
present  the  apartment  has  a  lodger.  And 
the  lodger,  as  you  may  guess,  is  one  of  our 
comrades.  The  further  proceedings  will 
be  simply  an  amusement.  The  apartment 
needs  some  repairs  which  the  owner  doesn't 
care  to  make,  and  the  lodger  wants  to  take 
the  room  without  delay.  Sunday  next  you 
two  and  myself,  disguised  as  paper- 
hangers,  will  arrive  there  early  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  The  shop  underneath  Will 
be  closed,  so  that  we  shall  have  all  the 
time  we  need  to  prepare  for  our  night's 
work.  And  when,  in  the  evening,  Biribi 
and  I  leave  the  apartment,  where  you, 
Spider,  will  remain  locked  up,  the  celling 
will  be  broken  through  (or  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will),  and  you  can  get  down  into  the 
shop  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  open  the 
street  door  for  us  when  we  arrive  during 
the  night." 


"Shall  we  take  Lapin  with  us?" 

"Not  till  night.  He  will  prove  useful 
only  when  we  are  in  the  shop.  Is  every- 
thing clearly  understood  now?" 

While  their  chief  had  been  explaining 
matters,  Biribi  and  the  Spicier,  and  La 
Torte  as  well,  had  emptied  their  goblets 
more  than  once;  and  the  result  was  that, 
seasoned  topers  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  they  at  last  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  strong  liquor.  Still  they  had 
listened  attentively,  and  so  replied  to  his 
question  with  an  affirmative  nod. 

"Then  I  shall  leave  you,"  said  Sharp. 

He  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  was  going 
out  when  an  idea  which  he  found  very 
amusing  occurred  to  him.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  that  he  should  notify  Herlock 
Shomes  of  this  new  robbery  that  he  was 
to  effect. 

This  singular  bit  of  pleasantry  was  not 
enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the  Chief  of 
the  Wall-Borers. 

"La  Torte,"  he  commanded,  "go  bring 
in  the  little  one." 

Molly,  all  tired,  out,  was  sleeping 
soundly,  with  her  arms  resting  on  the 
kitchen  stove;  for,  until  authorized  to  do 
so,  she  did  not  dare  go  to  bed.  La  .Torte, 
who  approached  with  not  too  steady  a 
step,  had  to  shake  her  several  times  in 
order  to  arouse  her;  and  the  poor  girl  was 
hardly  wide  awake  when  she  was  rather 
dragged  than  led  into  the  dining  room. 
Terry,  who  accompanied  her,  and  who  did 
not  like  La  Torte's  methods  any  too  well, 
began  to  growl. 

"Sit  down!"  said  Tommy  Sharp,  ad- 
dressing Molly  in  English. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  she  had 
good  cause  to  remember,  Molly  became 
fully  awake,  and,  looking  at  the  speaker, 
uttered  a  cry.  Notwithstanding  the  man's 
change  of  dress  and  appearance,  she  recog- 
nized him.  It  was  the  individual  who  had 
so  odiously  deceived  her  at  the  Guignol 
Theatre,  and  who,  when  she  had  observed 
her  mistake  and  was  just  going  to  call  for 
help,  had  gagged  her.  Her  indignation 
mastered  her  fear  and  she  exclaimed: 
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"You  miserable  wretch!  You  child- 
stealer ! ' ' 

Sharp,  who  had  not  expected  such  a 
reception,  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
but  he  soon  got  over  his  surprise,  and 
thundered  in  an  angry  tone: 

"Silence,  you  brat, — silence!" 

Clinching  his  fist,  he  even  threatened 
to  strike  Molly.  But  at  this  gesture, 
Terry,  with  his  hair  bristling  and  his  eyes 
darting  fire,  uttered  a  deep  growl  that 
caused  Sharp  to  recoil  swiftly. 

"Take  away  that  brute","  he  called, 
drawing  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  "or 
I'll  kill  him!" 

"Anger  is  a  poor  counsellor,"  quoted 
Biribi,  who  was  making  superhuman 
efforts  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  "So  precious 
a  dog!" 

"And  so  faithful  an  animal!"  added  the 
Spider.  "  He  can't  bear  to  have  his  friends 
touched.  Thus  I  myself — " 

He  was  doubtless  going  to  recount  his 
adventure  with  Pitchfork,  but  a  curt  order 
from  his  chief  closed  his  mouth.  His 
mother  was  already  dozing  and  could  not 
interfere.  Molly,  however,  for  fear  that 
Terry  might  be  injured,  had  decided  to 
submit  to  the  orders  of  the  leader  of  this 
gang  of  wicked  people. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  she 
asked  him  in  a  calmer  tone. 

"Here  are  paper  and  pen,"  he  replied, 
handing  her  a  page  he  had  torn  from  a 
memorandum  book  and  a  fine,  jewelled 
fountain-pen  (which  had  probably  cost 
him  nothing).  "Sit  down  at  this  table 
and  write  what  I  dictate: 

"DEAR  PAPA: — Your  good  friend,  Mr. 
Tommy  Sharp,  directs  me  to  inform  you 
that,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Sunday,  the 
Wall-Borers  are  going  to  rob  a  jeweller's 
shop  right  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  He 
tells  me  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  this — 

"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?" 
continued  Sharp,  noticing  that  Molly  had 
stopped  writing. 

"I  won't  write  a  single  word  more," 
declared  Molly,  "because,  you 


wicked  man,  you  are  only  mocking  my 
papa!" 

Come  what  might,  she  was  determined 
to  suffer  anything  rather  than  take  any 
further  part  in  an  insult  to  her  father.  She 
saw  a  flush  of  fury  in  the  lightning  glance 
of  her  torturer,  whom  her  resistance 
exasperated;  and  she  bowed  her  head, 
awaiting  the  storm. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  dry,  clicking  noise 
was  heard,  and  the  room  became  dark  as 
pitch.  The  candle  that  had  been  placed  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  had  burned  down  to 
its  end,  and  had  broken  the  bottle  as  soon 
as  the  flame  touched  the  glass.  Sharp, 
foiled  by  the  darkness,  growled  out  an 
energetic  oath. 

"Bring  a  light!"  he  cried. 

Nobody  stirred.  Hunting  in  his  pockets, 
he  at  last  found  some  matches.  Lighting 
one,  he  saw  by  its  feeble  glow  that  Biribi 
and  the  Spider  had  succumbed  to  the 
force  of  the  brandy  they  had  taken,  and 
were  sprawled  over  the  table,  asleep. 
Molly  had  disappeared.  Profiting  by  the 
darkness,  she  had  quietly  slipped  out  of 
the  room  and  betaken  herself  up  the  stair- 
way to  the  attic  which  had  been  assigned 
to  her  as  a  bedroom  by  her  gaoler,  Madame 
'  La  Torte.  In  her  hurry  she  had  forgotten 
the  unfinished  letter. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Sharp.  "The 
paper  is  still  there.  That's  the  main 
thing." 

He  took  it  up,  and  was  about  to  place  it 
in  his  memorandum  book  when  a  reflection 
occurred  to  him.  "Tommy,  my  good 
friend,  your  desire  to  play  a  fine  joke  on 
your  old  enemy  was  about  to  make  you 
commit  a  serious  blunder.  There's  nothing 
so  dangerous  as  an  honest  man;  and 
Shomes  would  probably  not  hesitate,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  to  himself,  to  do  his 
duty  and  warn  the  Paris  police.  We  should 
have  been  taken  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Any- 
way, I  have  other  and  more  effective  means 
to  make  him  suffer." 

He  then  tore  up  the  letter;  and,  looking 
around  with  the  aid  of  his  matches,  found 
his  bicycle,  and  left  the  house  without. 
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even   taking   the   precaution   to   close   the 
door. 

Terry,  who  had  come  to  the  threshold, 
watched  him  ride  away.  Then  he,  too, 
reassured,  mounted  the  staircase  to  the 
attic,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  rough 
floor  alongside  his  little  mistress.  And  he 
took  good  care  to  lie  down  with  his  head 
facing  the  top  of  the  stairs,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  defend  her  should  the  man  who 
had  threatened  her  chance  to  return. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Mudir's  Son. 


K  Turks  are  famous  story-tellers, 
and  one  tale  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  never  loses  its 
freshness  or  its  interest.  It  bears  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  briefly  runs  thus: 

There  was  once  a  mudir,  or  governor, 
who  was  well  advanced  in  years;  and  his 
old  age  was  rendered  bitter  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  only  son  was  a  wild, 
reckless  fellow,  who  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  consorting  with  dissipated 
companions,  and  who  would  not  hearken 
to  advice  or  remonstrance. 

One  day  the  mudir  lay  dying,  and  he 
called  his  son  and  thus  addressed  him: 
"My  son,  I  have  loved  thee  well,  but  I 
must  leave  thee  now.  If  thou  hast  hurt  my 
heart,  I  forgive  thee  freely;  and  I  have 
left  thee  all  that  I  possess.  I  leave  thee 
no  advice,  for  thou  hast  shown  that  thou 
wouldst  not  heed  it.  I  ask  of  thee  only 
this  promise:  when  all  thy  riches  are 
spent,  when  thy  friends  have  forsaken 
thee,  when  pleasures  have  turned  to 
ashes,  go  to  the  stable  and  hang  thyself 
with  a  halter  which  thou  wilt  find  there." 
Then  the  mudir  quietly  passed  away. 

For  awhile  the  son  mourned  him  sin- 
cerely. "I  will  obey  his  precepts,"  he 
said;  and  so  for  a  short  time  he  led  a 
worthy  life.  Then  the  old  habits  got  the 
mastery  of  him  again,  and  he  returned 
to  his  evil  companions.  In  time  all  that 
the  mudir  had  feared  came  to  pass.  The 


palace  was  sold  for  debt,  his  health  was 
ruined,  his  friends  were  deserting  him,  and 
he  had  nothing  left  but  meat  enough 
for  one  meal  and  a  little  rice.  These 
he  made  into  what  the  Turks  call  pilau, 
and  went  into  the  woods  for  one  last 
outing  with  some  new  companions;  but  a 
stray  dog  ran  away  with  the  pilau,  and 
he  was  not  welcomed  by  his  friends. 

"Go  and  eat  with  the  dog!"  they 
shouted  to  him. 

He  realized  then  that  his  father  had 
seen  the  future  with  a  clear  eye.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  death,  and  he  went 
to  the  stable  where  the  halter  still  hung. 
There  was  a  large  water  jar  under  it, 
which  he  mounted,  and,  adjusting  the 
noose  about  his  neck,  jumped  off  into  the 
air.  But  his  weight  caused  a  little  trap- 
door in  the  ceiling  to  open,  and  out  fell 
a  shower  of  gold.  Thus  had  his  wise 
father  saved  for  him  a  refuge  in  his 
extreme  need.  He  fell  upon  the  ground, 
overcome  with  shame  and  love;  and, 
after  weeping  long  and  bitterly,  went 
forth  another  man.  • 

Some  time  afterward,  having  reclaimed 
his  palace,  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  a 
banquet;  and,  when  they  had  eaten,  rose 
and  addressed  them. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "all  that  my 
father  foresaw  came  to  pass:  I  wasted 
my  substance,  I  disgraced  his  memory, 
and  you  forsook  me.  But  I  will  not  for- 
sake you.  Those  of  you  who  are  willing 
to  help  me  to  atone  for  all  the  evil  I 
have  done  will  be  welcome  at  this  board. 
The  others  I  do  not  wish  to  see  again.  I 
am  certain  now  that  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness lies  in  a  good  life.  Help  me  to 
lead  one." 

The  mudir's  son  kept  his  word;  and 
not  only  won  for  himself  the  happiness 
of  which  he  spoke,  but  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  many  a  weak  youth  from  the 
net  of  sinful  pleasures. 


THE  red  anemones  that  bloom  in 
Palestine  are  touchingly  called  "  Christ'  e 
Blood-drops." 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Messrs.  Dent  announce  for  early  publica- 
tion "Armenian  Legends  and  Poems,"  compiled 
from  nearly  thirty  different  authors  by  Zabelle 
C.  Boyajian. 

— A  new  edition  is  ready  of  "The  Idea  of 
Mary's  Meadow,"  by  Mrs.  Armel  O'Connor. 
It  has  photographic  illustrations,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J. 

-"Capital  Punishment,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Ford,  S.  J.,  and  "Bennie  and  the  Bishop 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  Miriam* Agatha  are  new 
additions  to  the  Australian  Catholic  Truth 
Society's  penny  pamphlets,  the  number  of  which 
has  now  reached  244. 

—The  first  volume  of  an  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Manual  of  Modern  Scholastic 
Philosophy,"  by  Cardinal  Mercier  and  professors 
of  the  Higher  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  Louvain, 
lias  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul. 
Four  French  and  two  Italian  editions,  as  well 
:i^  a  Spanish  edition,  of  this  work,  have  already 
appeared.  It  is  in  two  volumes. 

— One  particularly  excellent  feature  of  the 
brochure  issued  by  the  Saint  Rose  of  Lima 
Guild,  Winona,  Minnesota,  is  the  programme 
for  the  study  of  Church  History,  based  on  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia.  This  same  issue  of 
the  "Guild  Book"  ajso  furnishes  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  organization  by  which 
this  society  of  Catholic  women  operates.  It 
seems  to  be  a  model  organization. 

"The  Borodino  Mystery,"  by  Maria  Long- 
worth  Storer  (B.  Herder),  is  an  interesting 
detective  story  dealing  with  sundry  English  and 
French  members  of  the  "upper  ten."  Hero  anil 
heroine  are  Catholics,  as  are  two  subordinate 
personages — a  Breton  curd  and  old  Duchess 
de  Beaulieu  (whose  lapses  from  the  cockney 
dialect  into  ordinary  English  are  surprising  as 
wc-11  as  amusing).  No  one  who  reads  the  descrip- 
tion, on  page  94,  of  the  unconventional  Lady 
Betty  will  consider  her  a  prude  or  charge  the 
book  with  exaggerated  religiosity. 

— A  portrait  of  the  author  as  frontispiece 
lends  a  touch  of  originality  to  "Robert  Kane's 
School-days:  The  First  of  Four  Books  Narrating 
the  Life  of  Robert  Kane,  A  Depiction  of  the 
Ambitions  of  a  Young  American,"  by  Fred  J. 
Kinncy.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  book  is  original, 
though  younger  readers  may  not  be  expected 
to  take  account  of  its  merits  in  this  respect. 
They  will,  however,  note  the  author's  con- 
cluding words:  "I  will  tell  you  of  all  their  ex- 


citing experiences  there  just  as  soon  as  I  have 
found  time  to  write  them  for  you."  Mr.  Kinney's 
school  companions  will  doubtless  hope  that 
he  may  soon  find  leisure  for  the  completion  of 
his  narrative.  Others  will  be  content  with  the 
present  instalment.  This  book  is  published  by 
the  Sylvester  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  for 
$1.20,  postpaid. 

—In  his  new  book,  "The  Founding  of  Spanish 
California,"  just  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  Dr.  Charles  Chapman  shows  that  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  State  was  essentially 
a  religious  movement;  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  being  the  sole  object  of  its  pioneers, 
chiefly  missionaries,  to  whose  zeal,  courage, 
and  disinterestedness  a  glowing  tribute  is  paid. 
Prof.  Stephens,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  writes  an  Introduction  to  the  work,  describes 
it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  both  local  and 
continental  history,  and  a  worthy  contribution 
towards  a  broader  view  of  the  Spanish  pioneers 
and  statesmen. 

—The  seal  of  Burns  &  Gates  explains  the 
distinctive  beauty  of  format  that  characterizes 
"Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,"  by 
Bishop  Challoner.  A  thin  paper  of  light  weight 
permits  the  printing  of  this  large  body  of  spiritual 
truth  in  a  manual  that  really  fits  the  hand, 
though  the  volume  numbers  over  900  pages. 
The  type  is  clear  and  easily  readable.  As  for 
the  excellence  of  the  meditations  themselves, 
the  fact  alone  that  they  are  reprinted  in  this 
handsome  style  speaks  for  their  enduring  worth. 
No  spiritual  library  is  complete  without  this 
book,  and — -we  should  like  to  add — in  this 
edition.  For  sale  by  Benziger  Brothers,  at  what 
price  is  not  stated. 

•"The  Hermit  and  the  King,"  by  Sophie 
Maude  (R.  &  T.  Washbourne;  B.  Herder),  is  a 
charming  historical  romance  dealing  with  the 
period  when  Merrie  England  was  truly  Catho- 
lic,— the  days  of  Henry  VI.  The  book's  sub- 
title is  explanatory  of  its  purport:  ','A  fulfilment 
of  Mnnsignor  R.  Hugh  Benson's  prophecy  of 
Richard  Raynal";  and  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  mentioned  will  be  delighted  with  this 
worthy  sequel  to  that  .  fascinating  narrative. 
Mrs.  Maude  has  achieved  a  quaintness  of 
diction  which,  without  recourse  to  the  obsolete 
or  archaic,  is  wholly  redolent  of  the  period  of 
which  she  writes,  and  adds  quiet  picturesqueness 
to  the  touching  story  unfolded. 

— "A  Short  History  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  McSorley,  C.  S.  P.  (B.  Herder), 
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is  largely  an  adaptation  from  Prof.  Hermann 
Wedewer's  German  work  (twelfth  edition). 
Numerous  changes,  however,  have  been  made; 
much  of  the  original  text  has  been  omitted,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  new  material  sub- 
stituted therefor.  As  a  result,  we  have  in  a 
compact  volume  of  360  pages  a  thoroughly 
good  history  for  use  in  Catholic  schools,  convents, 
and  colleges,  and  a  volume  for  the  profitable 
reading  of  Catholics  who  have  left  their  school 
or  college  days  far  behind  them.  The  work  is 
brought  up  to  the  accession  of  the  present 
Sovereign;  and  it  contains  two  useful  appendixes 
as  well  as  an  excellent  index. 

— Readers  acquainted  with  the  text  of  such 
plays  as  are  produced  by  the  organization  known 
as  the  Irish  Players,  of  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
Dublin,  will  recognize  in  the  volume,  "Duty, 
and  Other  Irish  Comedies,"  by  Seumas  O'Brien, 
just  the  sort  of  dramatic  material  these  artists 
delighted  to  present;  and  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  first  of  the  plays  in  this  col- 
lection was  actually  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
Dublin  company.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  Mr.  O'Brien's  little  dramas  are  of  the 
type  of  "Spreading  the  News"  and  "The 
Jackdaw,"  rather  than  modelled  after  the 
notorious  "Playboy."  The  present  text  is 
purely  a  reading  version,  and  all  dramatic 
rights  are  carefully  guarded.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  publishers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
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Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HUB.,  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  Donald  Chisholm,  of  the  diocese  of 
Antigonish;  and  Rev.  James  Williams,  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia. 

.  Mr.  Thomas  Fairhurst,  Mrs.  Rose  Webster, 
Mr.  Michael  McCabe,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Dade, 
Hon.  Richard  Kerens,  Mrs.  Mary  Scheppers, 
Mr.  Daniel  Carroll,  Mr.  John  Waring,  Mr.  John 
Sullivan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Pott,  Mr.  Michael  Walsh, 
Mr.  John  R.  Vogts,  and  Mr.  Frank  G.  Roth. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 
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Ad  Virginem. 


BY    SHANE    LESLIE. 


QkKAT  praise  hath   Lady  Mary  won 

For  that  she  bare  God's  gotten  vSon, 
According  unto  Gabriel's  word 
At  Angelus  most  meekly  heard. 

The  sun  is  all  her  cloth  for  dress, 
And  stars  enshrine  her  loveliness; 
Nor  needeth  she  of  mortal  shoon 
Whose  feet  are  girded  with  the   moon. 

The  Lady  Mary  hath  a  crown 
Like   to   a  jewel-crusted   town; 
And,  like  a  living  halo  shed, 
The  eye  of  God  illumes  her  head. 


Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  a  Mental 
Martyrdom. 


BY  R.  F.  O'CONNOR. 


JIIE  republication  of  the  memoirs 
•of  Lady  Chatterton  revives  recol- 
lections of  a  half-forgotten  literary 
celebrity  and  a  notable  convert  to 
Catholicity.  This  lady's  span  of  life  had 
comprised  the  Scriptural  three-score  years 
and  ten  when  she  peacefully  passed  away 
at  Malvern,  England,  on  February  6,  1876. 
She  was  the  author  or  editor  of  thirty-nine 
works,  the  product  of  a  prolific  pen,  with 
which  she  wrote  so  well  as  to  elicit  the 
admiration  and  commendation  of  Newman. 
Though  this  testimony  to  her  literary 
merits  from  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
English  prose  that  the  nineteenth  century 
produced  ought  to  have  stamped  her  work 


with  the  hall-mark  of  the  highest  approval, 
she  is  now  rarely  spoken  of  or  quoted. 
This  fleeting  fame,  however,  is  not  her 
only  title  to  recognition  and  remembrance. 
A  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages 
has  rescued  from  unmerited  oblivion  one 
whose  life,  in  the  words  of  her  biographer,* 
was  a  continued  act  of  Catholic  self-devel- 
opment; whose  principles  of  action  might 
have  served  as  a  model  to  good  Catholics 
long  before  God  had  given  her  the  light 
of  the  Faith;  whose  unswerving  conscien- 
tiousness made  her  endure  exceptionally 
painful  trials  of  soul,  intellect,  and  heart 
for  ten  years  through  fear  of  being  deceived 
by  the  influence  of  human  affection;  and 
who  during  that  long  period  of  mental 
martyrdom  never  lost  sight  of  the  question 
at  issue,  never  sought  relief  by  turning 
aside  from  a  difficulty,  never  ceased  to 
pray  for  light  until  the  light  had  been 
gives. 

This  literary  lady  was  Georgiana,  Lady 
Chatterton,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lascelles 
Iremonger,  prebendary  of  Winchester  in 
the  Anglican  Church.  Born  in  London  in 
1806,  she  could  trace,  through  her  mother, 
a  collateral  descent  from  Chatham,  the 
great  English  statesman,  of  whom  Grattan 
had  said  that  ' '  modern  degeneracy  had 
not  reached  him."  Her  family  linked  the 
nineteenth  with  the  eighteenth  century. 
Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt,  had  danced 
minuets  at  the  French  Court  while  Marie 
Antoinette  still  shed  the  lustre  of  her 
beauty  upon  a  gay  and  brilliant  entourage, 
unsuspecting  the  sad  fate  that  awaited 

*  "  Memoirs  of  Georgiana,  Lady  Chatterton.  With  some 
passages  from  her  Diary."  Dy  Edward  Hcncagc  Dering. 
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her;  and  her  uncle  frequently  entertained 
the  old  farmer  king,  George  III.,  at  his 
place  near  Dorchester.  Her  uncle's  town 
house,  24  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly, 
overlooking  the  Green  Park,  was.  her  birth- 
place. Her  diary  recalls  anecdotal  mem- 
ories of  Barham  Court,  the  seat  of  her 
granduncle,  Lord  Barham,  who,  as  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  an  old  navy  officer, 
after  a  long  life  of  service,  in  his  eightieth 
year  took  a  high  command  at  a  time  of 
crucial  difficulty  for  the  British  Fleet,  when 
one  of  the  battleships  had  mutinied. 

Barham  Court  was  for  several  years  the 
resort  of  many  notabilities  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  foregathered  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  lexicographer;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 
Wilberforce,  who  first  discussed  there  the 
abolition  of  slavery  with  which  his  honored 
name  is  forever  associated;  William  Pitt; 
Hannah  More,  who  set  a  considerable 
number  of  Protestants  thinking  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  about  religion, — 
a  subject  with  which  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  the  eighteenth  century  rarely  troubled 
themselves, — who  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  mercy  in  a  remote  part  of  Somersetshire ; 
one  of  whose  intimes  was  the  Catholic 
widow  of  David  Garrick;  and  who  gave 
the  profits  of  a  successful  work  for  the 
benefit  of  some  poor  French  emigres  priests 
exiled  by  the  Revolution. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  early  imbued 
with  a  deep  religious  sense.  As  a  child 
she  was  not  dazzled  or  over-impressed 
by  the  glare  and  glitter  of  London  society 
as  it  rode  in  coroneted  carriages  along 
Piccadilly,  with  the  frivolity  and  frou-frou 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  grandes  dames 
of  the  epoch,  so  graphically  portrayed  and 
pitilessly  pilloried  by  the  caustic  English 
satirist,  Thackeray,  in  his  "Four  Georges." 
"There  was,"  she  says,  "a  mysterious 
something  beyond  that  often  made  me  cry 
without  any  apparent  reason.  I  learned 
afterwards  what  it  was:  it  was  the  atmos- 
phere of  sin  which  hung  about  the  great 
city,  and  which  was  as  perceptible  to  my 
moral  sense  as  its  fogs  of  to-day  are  to  my 
sight."  Her  biographer  discerns  in  the 


words  quoted  the  germ  of  that  longing 
desire  for  the  highest  good,  that  sensitive 
abhorrence  of  evil,  which  through  life 
guided  her  actions  and  directed  her  will. 

Brought  out  at  "sweet  seventeen,"  at 
the  close  of  her  first  season  in  London — 
the  great  marriage  mart  for  patrician 
debutantes — -she  captivated  and  captured 
her  first  husband,  Sir  William  Chatterton, 
of  Castle  Mahon,  County  Cork,  who  died 
on  August  5,  1855.  The  relaxing  climate 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  disagreeing  with 
her,  she  wintered  in  Italy,  where,  at  Prince 
Demidoff's,  she  met  the  beautiful  Nelly 
Blackwood  (nee  Sheridan,  afterwards 
Lady  Dufferin  and  later  Countess  of 
Gifford);  visited  the  old  Archbishop  of 
Taranto,  described  in  Rogers'  "Italy"; 
renewed  acquaintance  .with  Mrs.  Dawson 
Darner,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  the  Catholic  wife  of  that 
royal  scapegrace,  George  IV.;  but,  on 
her  return,  had  her  joy  turned  to  sorrow 
by  the  sudden  deaths  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

Of  the  latter  she  writes:  "When  sitting 
alone  in  the  room  with  her  coffin  the  night 
before  her  funeral,  I  felt  the  presence  of 
her  spirit  so  vividly  that  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life; 
and,  on  looking  back,  I  feel  that  it  really 
was  the  first  vivid  certitude  I  had  of  the 
soul's  immortality  and  of  the  possibility 
of  eternal  happiness."  And  she  adds:  "I 
like  to  recall  those  scenes  of  the  remote 
past,  and  to  see  how  wonderfully  God 
supported  me  when  I  lost  my  dear  mother, 
and  afterwards  through  extreme  trials  and 
sorrow.  How  near  He  always  seemed  when 
I  was  in  real  sorrow  from  the  loss  of  friends 
and  relations,  or  oppressed  by  other  trials, 
perhaps  as  great,  though  different." 

It  was  a  few  months  after  her  mother's 
death  that  she  began  to  write.  Her  ear- 
liest book  was  "Aunt  Dorothy's  Tale." 
The  first  to  encourage  the  development 
of  her  literary  gift  was  the  poet  Rogers, 
who  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  of  Brougham's  "Albert  Lunel," 
which  was  published  anonymously,  and 
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which  the  writer  resolved  to  suppress. 
Among  other  literati  and  notabilities  she 
met  at  this  time  were  Lander,  Brown- 
ing, Moncjcton  Milnes,  Macaulay,  Dean 
Milman;  Taylor,  the  author  of  "Philip 
Van  Artevelde";  Bulwer,  Lockhart,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Mrs.  Gore,  Grisi,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Of  the  last  named  she  relates  the  following 
incident : 

"After  breakfast,  Chantrey  pointed  out 
a  sideboard,  and  said  to  Rogers:  '  Do  you 
remember  a  poor  little  fat  boy  in  a  common 
workman's  dress,  who  came  one  morning, 
many,  many  years  ago,  to  take  some  order 
about  that  sideboard?'--' Yes,  I  do,'  said 
Rogers;  'for  I  thought  what  a  fine  head 
and  intelligent  look  the  poor  boy  had.'— 
'Well,  he  is  now  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
who  not  only  goes  to  all  the  best  houses  in 
London,  but  gives  parties  that  people  are 
so  .good  as  to  call  pleasant,  where  all  the 
highest  and  most  intellectual  people  honor 
him  with  their  presence.  -Can  you  guess 
who  it  is?  Well,'  he  added,  while  his  honest 
face  beamed  with  fun,  '  that  cabinet- 
maker's poor  little  apprentice  was  myself!" 
Kverybody  present  was  pleased  at  his 
candor  and  straightforwardness,  which 
was  the  more  to  be  admire'd  because  few 
had  known  of  his  obscure  youth,  or  of 
the  disadvantages  of  education  that  he 
had  overcome." 

Discussing  with  Fonblanque  and  Lock- 
hart  the  merits  and  demerits  of  modern 
French  novels,  and  startled  by  the  latter' s 
admiration  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Eugene 
Sue,  Lady  Chatterton  observes:  "It  is 
distressing  to  see  how  attractive  evil  is  in 
the  world.  To  represent  evil  principles  in 
a  good  light,  and  delineate  evil  passions 
with  that  nervous  vigor  which  the 
aggressive  nature  of  evil  makes  compar- 
atively easy,  is  to  insure  a  favorable 
inclination  beforehand."  Interspet  c  <1 
through  her  chatty  diary  arc  comments 
like  this,  whicli  show  uncommon  depth  of 
reflection  and  indicate  the  religions  bent  of 
her  mind.  When  she  was  finishing  her 
novel  "  Allaiiston,"  in  which  she  brings 


out  the  inconsistencies  of  character,  she 
jots  down :  ' '  Most  of  us  try  to  be  blind  to 
our  own  inconsistencies,  and  this  perhaps 
makes  us  less  aware  of  the  inconsistency 
of  others.  Besides,  it  requires  a  deep  study 
of  mankind  to  discover  how  few  good  men 
there  are  who  will  not  do  a  bad  action 
when  tempted  sorely;  how  few  bad  men 
who  will  not  sometimes  do  a  good  action." 

After  the  favorable  reception  of  another 
book,  "A  Good  Match,"  she  candidly 
notes:  "It  is  certainly  advantageous  to 
find  a  few  people  who  think  highly  of  me. 
Many  noiv  think  I  am  born  for  something 
better  than  a  mere  common  London  life 
of  everyday  nothingness."  The  next  day 
she  registers  this  reflection  in  her  diary: 
"I  find  all  powerful  emotions,  all  intense 
feelings  of  either  joy  or  sorrow,  draw  my 
heart  towards  God."  Then  a  few  days 
later  she  philosophically  observes :  ' '  Errors 
are  permitted  to  exist,  or  we  could  have  no 
free  will ;  but  if  some  writers,  by  so-called 
scientific  objections  to  miracles,  deceive  for 
a  time  a  portion  of  mankind,  yet  the  power 
of  truth  is  eventually  brought  to  light  by 
writers  of  s,till  greater  power,  who  succeed 
in  showing  that  science  is  not  a  monopoly 
of  professed  infidels.  .  .  .  Since  my  last 
.  book  was  published,  I  feel  more  deeply 
than  ever  the  necessity  of  living  unceas- 
ingly with  God.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  He 
alone  can  keep  my  dreadfully  excitable 
mind  in  a  state  of  calmness.  When  I  am 
much  praised  or  blamed,  I  immediately 
find  myself  imploring  Him  that  I  may 
not  be  too  much  elated  or  depressed.  All 
great  emotions  certainly  bring  us  nearer 
to  God." 

Later  on  she  writes:  "We  can  not  love 
God,  we  can  not  think  with  pleasure  on 
Him  during  long  sleepless  nights;  unless 
we  have  endeavored  to  keep  His  Command- 
ments. To  obey  is,  at  first,  a  strong  exer- 
cise of  faith  as  well  as  of  self-control.  .  .  . 
There  are  few  people  whose  religions 
feelings  have  not  had  an  evident  beginning. 
We  must  all  without  exception  submit  to 
become  children.  No  doubt  it  is  hard  for 
those  who  think  they  see  clearly,  who  dive 
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into  the  difficult  recesses  of  science,  and 
reckon  to  a  moment  the  evolutions  of  a 
distant  planet,  or  discover  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  forces  of  chemicals, — no  doubt 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  acquire  (I  will  not 
say  to  retain  it,  if  they  have  it)  that  child- 
like faith  in  things  unseen, — to  become 
blind  that  they  may  see  aright,  to  obey 
that  they  may  be  free.  But  is  it  easier  for 
people  of  less  intellectual  capacity?  I 
doubt  its  being  so  in  itself.  The  devil 
promises  to  all  who  will  listen  to  him  that 
their  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  surely  the 
promise  is  at  least  as  flattering  to  the 
ignorant  as  to  the  learned.  What  a  com- 
mentary on  the  danger  of  sin  is  the  fact 
that  we,  after  nearly  six  thousand  years, 
have  the  same  feeling  in  our  hearts  that 
caused  our  first  parents  to  rebel!  And 
what  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  medita- 
tion is  that  first  act  of  disobedience,  which, 
by  bringing  sin  into  the  world,  and 
indirectly  causing  the  Atonement,  both 
lowered  and  elevated  our  nature." 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  remark 
that  a  town  life  conduces  to  prolong  youth 
both  in  mind  and  body  elicited  from  Lady 
Chatterton  the  following  comment:  "No 
doubt  it  does;  and,  if  this  world  were  all, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  his  statement  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  world's 
eyes  and  its  influence  over  people's  way  of 
life  are  only  the  world's  miserable  sub- 
stitute for  higher  motives  and  their  results. 
For  instance,  how  youthful  are  the  faces 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life!  The  expression  of  youthful 
innocence  and  beauty  on  the  faces  of  the 
dear  nuns  at  Winchester,  whom  I  used  to 
visit  with  my  mother,  recurs  to  my  mind 
as  I  think  of  Sir  Edward's  words."  We 
have  here  the  first  indication  of  the  leaning 
towards  Catholicism  of  a  mind  of  an 
intuitive  Catholic  cast. 

Her  "Rambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland," 
a  record  of  a  tour  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1837  and  the  summer  of  1838,  was  pub- 
lished in  1839,  and  was  so  successful  that 
the  first  edition  was  sold  out  in  a  week, 


and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  the  week 
after  publication.  Her  "  Home  Sketches 
and  Foreign  Recollections"  (1843)  was 
equally  successful,  fifty-four  out  of  sixty- 
two  notices  having  been  most  favorable. 
The  Times  said:  "It  is  as  a  writer  of 
maxims  that  Lady  Chatterton  shows  the 
greatest  talent ;  and  we  are  convinced  that, 
of  reflections  concisely  expressed  and 
loosely  strung  together,  she  might  make  a 
very  agreeable  volume, — a  sort  of  good- 
natured  La  Rochefoucauld." 

At  Monckton  Milnes',  where  Moore 
sang  most  delightfully  some  of  his  own 
Irish  melodies,  she  met  Montalembert  and 
the  American  orator  Webster.  "A  slight 
tinge  of  melancholy  in  Montalembert, 
mingled  with  faith  and  hope,  and  his 
evident  longing  for  sympathy,"  she  ob- 
serves, "render  him  extremely  interesting. 
Webster's  countenance  is  benevolent;  but 
his  somewhat  self-dependent  or  self-confi- 
dent expression,  though  perhaps  showing 
more  power  than  the  other,  is  to  me  less 
attractive,  because,  as  Rogers  said,  'it 
shows  that  he  cares  less  for  sympathy 
and  the  good  opinion  of  others,  which 
makes  us  feel  that  we  can  be  of  less 
•  use  to  him.'  Rogers  confessed  to  me,  with 
a  kind  of  regretful  envy,  as  we  were  driving 
home,  that  he  admires  the  '  happy  religious 
earnestness, '  as  he  calls  it,  of  Montalem- 
bert." Other  acquaintances  she  made, 
who  helped  to  foster  her  kindly  feel- 
ings towards  Catholics  and  Catholicism, 
were  Ida,  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  the  cele- 
brated German  novelist,  who  wrote  an 
inedited  account  of  her  visit  to  London  and 
subsequent  tour  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
translated  by  Lady  Chatterton's  niece, 
Mrs.  Ferrers;*  Lamartine;  Count  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  novelist  and  poet;  Guizot's 
sister,  a  Canoness  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne, 
notable  for  her  self-denying  charity  to  the 
poor  and  a  marvellous  gift  of  second-sight. 
When  famine  and  fever  ravaged  Ireland 
and  no  rents  were  forthcoming  from  their 

*  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  abandoned  the  idea 
of  publication,  and  destroyed  the  German  manu- 
script, but  the  translation  has  been  preserved.  . 
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Irish  property,  the  family  retired  to  Blox- 
worth  in  Dorsetshire,  and  thence  to  Rolls 
Park  in  Essex,  where  Sir  William  Chatter- 
ton  died.  Lady  Chatterton  then  returned 
to  her  London  residence  in  Seamore  Place, 
and  resumed  her  literary  work.  Her  book 
"Compensation"  came  out  anonymously, 
and  in  1858  she  published  the  "Reigning 
Beauty,"  her  tenth  book. 

On  June  i,  1859,  she  married  Mr. 
Edward  Heneage  Bering,  a  retired  officer 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  author  of 
"Sherborne,"  "The Chieftain's  Daughter," 
"Florence  Danby,"  "Lethelier,"  etc.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Dering,  rector  of  Pluckley,  Kent.  Within 
six  years-  after  his  marriage  he  became  a 
Catholic.  To  her  influence  he  attributed 
his  conversion.  "The  tone  of  her  mind, 
the  habits  of  her  life,  the  motions  of  her 
will,"  he  says,  "were  essentially  Catholic." 
Yet  her  own  conversion  did  not  take  place 
until  many  years  afterwards.  "With  no 
human  help,  except  from  her  own  clear 
intelligence  and  honesty  of  purpose,  no 
guide  but  her  own  practical  intuition,"  he 
elsewhere  observes,  "she  acted  on  Catholic 
principles  long  before  she  became  a  Cath- 
olic; and  when  she  did  so,  she  required 
only  doctrinal  instruction,  her  instincts- 
and  habits  being  already  distinctly 
Catholic."  She  was  one  of  those — and 
doubtless  there  are  many  such  among 
good-living  Protestants  —  who,  without 
knowing  it,  belong  to  what  theologians 
call  the  soul  of  the  Church.  "In  child- 
hood," she  recalls,  "I  disbelieved.  I  had 
no  faith  in  the  religion  I  was  taught,  though 
I  had  the  strongest  possible  desire  to 
believe  in  it.  The  great  object  of  my  life 
has  been  to  obtain  faith." 

The  utter  scepticism  that  leads  to 
agnosticism  or  blank  negation,  that  partial 
ei-lipse  of  the  intellect,  she  at  once  rejected 
and  easily  refuted  when  a  certain  gentle 
man  wrote  to  her,  giving  "reasons"  for 
his  belief  in  the  unbelicv  ablcness  of  every- 
thing except  the  "  v.isdom  "  of  those  who 
thought  lik,.  himself.  "Nothing,"  she 
uint.  in  reply,  "except  the  fact  that  this 


world  is  a  place  of  trial  can  explain  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  confusion  of  right 
and  wrong  which  prosperity  and  adversity 
present.  Faith,  which  gives  the  certainty 
of  future  happiness  if  we  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions required,  puts  everything  in  harmony. 
Otherwise,  all  is  chaos, — nay,  worse:  it 
is  a  chaos  out  of  which  nothing  but  in- 
creased disorder  can  come.  No  one  who 
loves  mwch  can  endure  the  thought  of 
eternal  separation  from  the  loved  object; 
nor  indeed  (though  in  a  lesser  degree) 
from  any  one  of  those  he  loves  on  earth; 
so  that,  apart  from  supernatural  motives, 
no  one  who  has  any  natural  love  for  any 
human  being  can  rest  satisfied  with 
scepticism.  All  willing  and  permanent 
sceptics  are  deficient  in  depth  of  feeling. 
I  have  never  known  one  that  was  not, 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
apparently  the  reverse.  They  are,  there- 
fore, such  bad  specimens  of  the  human 
race  that  their  opinions  are  worth  nothing 
on  any  moral  question  whatever,  not  to 
speak  of  religion;  for  intellect  without 
feeling  is  like  a  room  into  which  the  sun 
never  enters — unhealthy  and  dangerous." 

Though  she  had  led  her  husband  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Church,  she  herself  could 
not  as  yet  see  her  way  to  enter  it.  When 
he  became  a  Catholic  in  1865,  he  was,  he 
tells  us,  like  a  man  who,  from  a  sheltered 
harbor,  sees  all  he  loves  in  this  world 
exposed  to  a  raging  tempest  and  unable  to 
cross  the  bar  at  the  entrance.  The  ten 
years  that  elapsed  before  she  followed  his 
example  were  to  him  ten  years  of  trial 
and  suffering;  to  her  a  period  of  anxious 
thought  and  deliberation.  The  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  a  human  motive  held 
her  back  and  barred  the  approaches  of 
conviction. 

It  was  the  late  Dr.  Ullathorne,  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  who  by  his  wise  counsels 
dispelled  all  her  doubts  and  hesitations, 
and  her  husband's  anxiety  on  her  account. 
His  invariable  advice  to  Mr.  Dering  was, 
"I'ou't  liiuiy  her."  She  first,  consulted 
the  Bishop  in  iSoS.  lie  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  \\ootton  Hall,  \\here  thev 
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resided,  and  also  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  her.  In  a  number  of  letters, 
q  noted  at  length  by  her  biographer, 
he  answers  certain  objections  she  had 
raised  on  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  divine  grace,  the 
Blessed  Eucharist,  faith,  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, and  other  points. 

The  conversion  of  this  distinguished 
lady  was  not  the  result  of  emotionalism 
or  sense-impressions  as  non-Catholics  are 
disposed  to  think  is  the  case  in  many 
instances.  She  gave  the  subject  mature 
thought,  and  was  fortunately  guided  and 
directed  by  an  eminent  theologian  and 
master  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  1874-5  sne 
began  to  feel  more  drawn  towards  the 
Church;  to  find  more  restfulness  of  mind 
in  contemplating  it.  In  April,  1874,  when 
about  to  attend  the  communion  service  in 
a  Protestant  church,  she  pencilled  these 
lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper: 

Keep  me  steadfast  if  I'm  right; 

If  I'm  wrong,  God  give  me   light. 

Let  me  feel  Thy  presence   near, 

Give  me  faith  to  banish  fear. 
It  is  noted  as  one  of  the  first  evidences 
of  her  changed  views  that,  in  the  winter 
of  1874,  she  wrote  a^'number  of  letters 
asking  alms  for  the  Poor  Clares  of  Baddes- 
ley  Convent,  whom  "  always  loved  and 
reverenced  as  good  women,  but  now  with 
a  heightened  reverence  as  exemplary  nuns. 
Her  regard  for  the  Bishop  as  a  good  man 
was  likewise  exalted  into  higher  reverence 
of  him  as  a  Christian  Bishop.  He  had 
read  her  character,  understood  her  diffi- 
culties; he  saw  her  honesty  of  purpose, 
her  high  aspirations,  her  desire  to  do  God's 
will;  and  he  waited  for  the  psychological 
moment  .when  the  will  should  correspond 
to  the  prompting  of  grace.  .Scruples  as  to 
the  reality  of  her  faith  and  the  sincerity  of 
her  conviction  were  the  last  difficulties 
she  had  to  overcome,  the  last  obstacles 
she  encountered  before  entering  the  rest- 
ful haven  of  the  Church.  She  suffered 
physically  as  well  as  mentally.  "I  should 
be  much  distressed  at  her  sufferings," 


wrote  Dr.  Ullathorne,  "if  I  did  not  think 
.that  they  are  the  result  of  such  conflicts 
with  nature  and  habit  as  lead  to  final  rest : 
purging  the  soul,  through  fear,  to  prepare 
it  for  faith  and  the  love  of  God." 

On  August  24,  1875,  she  directed  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Ferrers,  to  write  to  the  Bishop. 
"Tell  him,"  she  said  simply,  "that  he 
knows  me  thoroughly.  It  is  for  him  to 
command,  and  I  will  obey."  Dr.  Ulla- 
thorne promptly  replied :  ' '  Those  yearnings 
for  Faith  show  plainly  that  grace  is  mov- 
ing, soliciting,  and  inviting  her.  Your 
aunt  knows  in  the  depth  of  her  soul,  what- 
ever imagination  may  temptingly  suggest, 
that  there  is  but  one  Church  established 
by  Christ  to  teach  His  truth  and  minister 
His  grace,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church 
alone  has  come  down  from  Christ  with 
unbroken  succession  and  authority.  Let 
her  make  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  authority  for  God's  reve- 
lation,— a  simple  act  of  belief  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  true  Church,  and 
that  she  accepts  its  teaching.  To  this 
simple  act  of  faith  let  her  cling  with  her 
heart  and  will,  in  spite  of  all  that  her 
imagination  may  suggest,  and  she  will 
begin  to  find  peace  in  believing." 

This  peace  she  found  when,  after  making 
her  confession  to  Father  Joseph  Kelly,  of 
Warwick,  she  received  for  the  first  time 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Like  the  blind  man 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  who  received  his 
sight,  she  now  saw  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  truths  of  faith, — so  clearly  that  one  day, 
referring  to  some  old  friends  whom  she 
longed  to  bring  into  the  Church,  she  said, 
"  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  that  everyone 
doesn't  see  it."  Two  pamphlets,  written 
and  printed  for  private  circulation,  one 
called  "Misgivings"  and  the  other  "Con- 
victions," revealed  the  transition  of  her 
mind  from  error  to  truth,  the  dawning 
and  the  daylight  of  faith.  The  instinctive 
perception  of  whither  she  was  tending  led 
her  to  write  the  first,  just  as  it  led  her 
at  times  to  take  the  Catholic  sick-  in  con 
versa  I  ion  with  Protestants,  which  she  did 
so  well  that  Father  Kelly  used  to  say 
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to  her  in  joke:  "Whom  have-  you  got 
under  instruction  now?" 

About  three  weeks  after  her  reception 
into  the  Church  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Newman: 
"When  I  sent  you  a  little  printed  paper 
of  my  'Confessions,'  two  years  ago,  you 
expressed  great  sorrow,  and  said  that  it 
pained  you  to  read  it.  You  will  see  from 
what  I  now  send  you  that  I  have — thank 
God! — been  able  gradually  to  realize  that 
I  was  wrong.  It  has  been  a  long  process, 
and  has  caused  me  many  most  painfully 
sleepless  nights  and  suffering  days;  but  I 
know  you  will  be  kindly  glad  of  the 
result.  ...  I  hope  you  will,  in  your  great 
kindness,  send  me  a  few  lines  which  will 
help  me  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  right;  and  that  you  will  pray 
that  I  may  feel  more  and  more  peace,  and 
always  do  what  is  most  pleasing  to  God, 
and  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  with 
patience  the  bitter  censures  of  my  old 
friends  and  dear  relatives.  .  .  .  Your  beau- 
tiful hymn  'Lead,  Kindly  Light!'  has,  I 
am  certain,  helped  me  much,  for  I  have 
repeated  it  several  times  in  the  dark, 
painful  nights  for  more  than  two  years." 

The  future  Cardinal,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal, 
wrote  sympathetically :  ''You  will  easily 
understand  how  I  rejoiced  to  read  your 
letter  this  morning.  You  will  be  rewarded 
abundantly,  do  not  doubt  it,  for  the  pain, 
anxiety,  and  weariness  you  have  gone 
through  in  arriving  at  the  safe  ground 
and  sure  home  of  peace  where  you  now  are. 
I  congratulate  with  all  my  heart  the  dear 
friends  who  surround  you  upon  so  happy 
a  termination  of  their  own  anxieties  and 
prayers.  May  God  keep  you  ever  in  the 
narrow  way,  and  shield  you  from  all  those 
temptations  and  trials  by  which  so  many 
earnest  souls  are  wrecked!" 

.She  told  Bishop  Ullathorne  about  this 
time  that  she  felt  convinced  she  would  die 
in  the  coming  year  (1876);  and,  as  she 
knelt  to  receive  his  blessing  at  parting, 
sail':  "How  can  I  thank  you  enough  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  me!"  Her  pen 
was  last  employed  in  translating  Fras- 


sinetti's  "II  Conforto  dell'  Anima  Devota." 
Her  end  was  very  peaceful,  comforted 
and  consoled  by  the  presence  of  the  priest 
(Father  McCarten),  who,  hastily  sum- 
moned, was  unlocking  the  tabernacle  to 
get  the  Blessed  Sacrament  just  as  the  Poor 
Clares  entered  their  choir  to  say  Matins. 
They  at  once  began  the  prayers  for  the 
dying;  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  nuns 
whom  she  loved  so  well  were  praying  for 
her  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  on 
earth.  She  was  unable  to  receive  the  Holy 
Viaticum,  but  tried  to  say  the  Rosary. 
The  ceasing  of  the  beating  of  her  pulse 
was  the  only  evidence  of  her  death.  In  the 
room  where  she  died  and  in  the  chapel 
afterwards  many  present  were  conscious 
of  a  fresh  aromatic  odor  as  of  spring 
flowers  mingled  with  incense.  One  who  is 
described  as  a  singularly  matter-of-fact 
Catholic  squire  of  the  old  school  wrote: 
"She  looked  so  beautiful  after  death!  And 
her  limbs  and  flesh  never  became  rigid, 
but  were  supple  and  fragrant,  so  like  what 
we  read  of  the  saints." 

The  custom  of  depositing  wreaths  on 
coffins  and  graves  as  testimonies  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  deceased,  though 
ascribed  to  a  pagan  origin,  is  very  much  in 
vogue  in  Christian  countries.  Better  than 
any  wreaths  were  the  letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bering  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr. 
Ullathorne,  in  which  they  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  talented  and  estimable 
wife.  "There  are  wounds  of  the  spirit," 
wrote  the  great  Oratorian,  "which  never 
close,  and  are  intended  in  God's  mercy  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  Him,  and  to  prevent 
our  leaving  Him  by  their  very  perpetuity. 
Such  wounds,  then,  may  almost  be  taken 
as  a  pledge,  or  at  least  as  a  ground  for 
humble  trust,  that  God  will  give  us  the 
great  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end. 
As  she  has  now  passed  the  awful  stream 
which  we  all  have  to  ford,  and  is  safe,  so, 
in  the  fact  of  having  been  taken  from  you, 
she  seems  to  give  you  an  intimation  that 
you  are  to  pass  it  safely  also,  when  your 
time  comes,  and  are  to  meet  her  again  then 
forever.  Your  losing  her  here  is  thus  the 
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condition  of  your  meeting  her  hereafter. 
This  is  how  I  comfort  myself  in  my  own 
great  bereavement.  Last  year  I  lost  unex- 
pectedly my  dearest  friend.  I  never  had 
so  great  a  loss.  He  had  been  my  life,  under 
God,  for  thirty-two  years.  I  do  not  expect 
the  wound  will  ever  heal.  But  from  my 
heart  I  bless  God,  and  would  not  have  it 
otherwise ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  bereave- 
ment is  one  of  those  Divine  Providences 
necessary  for  my  attaining  that  heavenly 
rest  which  he,  through  God's  mercy,  has 
already  secured.  So  cheer  up,  and  try 
to  do  God's  will  in  all  things  according 
to  the  day,  as  I  pray  to  be  able  to  do 
myself." 

Dr.  Ullathorne,  who  wrote  at  greater 
length,  in  the  course  of  his  letter  said: 
"You  know  what  an  accumulated  load  of 
early  and  acquired  prejudice  she  had  to 
throw  off  from  her  naturally  simple  and 
single  mind;  what  quantities  of  the  scales 
of  false  knowledge  she  had  to  detach  from 
her;  and  what  importunities  of  assiduous 
friends  she  had  to  repel.  Well,  God 
enabled  her  to  do  all  that,  and  with  agon- 
ized efforts  to  bring  her  mind  and  heart  to 
the  Church  and  to  God.  Her  state  of  soul 
must  be  measured  by  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  ligatures  from  which  she  had  to 
break,  and  by  all  the  habits  of  life  which 
she  had  to  reverse,  and  that  in  her  suffering 
state  of  health.  You  can  not  but  be 
conscious  that  God  has  employed  you  as 
His  chief  instrument  to  bring  about  her 
union  with  the  Church  of  the  saints.  She 
spoke  freely  to  me  on  that  point,  and  with 
great  simplicity  and  fervor  of  affection. 
We  are  not  to  judge  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  trained  Catholic.  God  visited  her;  she 
opened  her  heart;  grace  entered  into  it, 
and  she  strove  on  towards  greater  light, 
and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  which 
had  become  seated  within  her  soul.  She 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  she  would  die 
this  year, — are  not  these  impressions  such 
as  guardian  angels  make?  She  was,  there- 
fore, weaning  herself  from  her  old  world, 
and  looking  forward.  Her  asking  for  the 
Rosary*  was  as  complete  an  act  of  Catholic 


faith  as  could  be  made:  it  placed  her 
departure  under  the  Blessed  Mother's 
protection.  And  she  received  the  unction 
of  Christ's  death  in  the  last  of  His  divine 
sacraments.  How  kind  and  how  charitable- 
she  was!  And  how  her  heart  was  set, 
after  her  conversion  on  benefiting  religion ! 
That  you  know  best,  but  it  is  worthy  to 
be  recalled." 

Her  obsequies,  at  which  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  preached  the  panegyric — an 
unprepared,  extempore  eloge,  poured  out, 
as  he  said,  from  his  heart — coincided  with 
the  feast  of  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  "To  read  the 
Bishop's  letter  again  on  that  subject," 
says  Mr.  Dering,  "was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  her  life,  and  she  expressed  strongly  the 
consolation  she  had  derived  from  it." 


In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


XII. 

O  San  Lorenzo,"  was  the  order  that 
Stetten  gave'  the  gondolier,  who 
patiently  awaited  his  commands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Piazzetta. 
The  trio,  brought  together  again  in  so 
strange  a  way,  had  passed  the  morning  in 
the  mysterious,  dark  halls  of  San  Marco. 
The  magnificence  of  this  venerable  house 
of  God,  the  solemn  countenances  of  the 
sculptured  saints,  the  overpowering  mem- 
ories of  a  far-distant  past, — all  took  a  new 
meaning  from  the  spirited  explanations  of 
the  young  scholar.  Then  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  made  through  the  complicated 
net  of  alleys  and  corners  of  the  Marcaria, 
and  the  wonderful  crowds  of  interesting 
people  at  the  fish-market;  and  now  the 
afternoon  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  island 
of  St.  Mechitar. 

The  Baroness,  on  entering  the  gondola, 
attempted  to  take  her  place  beside  her 
mistress;  but  the  latter,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, made  her  lose  her  balance,  and  she 
sank  down  on  the  bench  in  front.  With 
a  disappointed  smile,  the  poor,  worried 
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duenna  resigned  herself  as  best  she  could 
to  the  inevitable. 

The  rower,  a  proud,  commanding  figure, 
who  would  remind  one  of  a  noble  of 
the  old  Republic,  pushed  off  from  the 
Piazzetta,  and  sent  the  gondola  flying  out 
into  the  lagoon.  The  light  vessel  seemed 
to  skim  over  the  waters,  quickly  leaving 
behind  it  the  Dogana,  the  Via  Schiavoni, 
and  the  Public  Gardens. 

Whilst  Princess  Hella  and  Stetten,  at 
sight  of  the  world  of  wonders  around  them, 
plunged  into  the  events  of  a  past  time,  the 
thoughts  of  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  fol- 
lowed her  dispatch  of  yesterday.  When 
and  where  would  it  reach  the  hands  of 
Count  Burgsdorf?  And  how  long  would 
it  be  before  his  just  indignation  would 
bring  him  hither  to  restore  the  rebellious 
Princess  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  and  to  give 
this  presumptuous  roturier  a  much-needed 
lesson?  Did  he  not  even  now  address  her 
noble  mistress  in  the  genuine  accents  of 
the  schoolmaster?  As  they  were  passing 
under  the  walls  of  San  Servolo  did  he  not 
speak  of  insane  asylums,  madness,  and 
such  like  dreadful  things,  which  had  always 
been  kept  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
young  Princess? 

"I  beg  of  you,  Ilerr  Professor!"  she 
broke  in,  indignantly,  "how  can  you  speak 
of  such  things?  Do  you  not  see  that 
my —  but  the  look  in  Hella's  eyes 
fortunately  checked  the  word  which  was 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  —  "that  my 
prote'ge'e  is  made  quite  miserable  by  your 
descriptions?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Stetten, 
promptly.  "Indeed  Miss  .Stein,  as  I 
already  remarked  not  long  since,  appears 
to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance; 
but  I  believe  that  she  is  possessed  of 
enough  mind  and  heart,  and  especially  of 
feeling  for  her  fellow-creatures,  to  look 
with  compassion  on  the  corporal  and 
spiritual  miseries  of  others.'' 

"Miss  Stiin,  I  assure  you,  helps  where 
she  can,  in  ways  that  are  becoming  to 
her,  and  never  turns  away  a  poor  person 
from  her  door." 


"That  is  very  beautiful,  very  noble,  and 
what  would  be  expected  from  the  warm 
feelings  of  a  young  lady;  even  though  by 
this  method  the  gifts  of  the  rich  are  mostly 
bestowed  upon  the  unworthy.  I  hold  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  Even  at  the 
risk  of  being  again  suspected  for  a  dis- 
guised social  democrat,  I  must  confess  to 
you,  Miss  Felden,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
proper  way  to  help  is  quite  different.  My 
idea  would  be  to  erect  schools  for  the 
education  of  deserving  artisans, — schools 
of  industry,  and  various  other  institutions 
of  the  kind,  in  order  to  teach  the  poor 
to  find  in  themselves  the  means  of  earning 
their  living." 

"Therefore  you  are  a  teacher,  Herr 
Professor,"  said  the  Baroness,  maliciously. 
"  Everyone  to  his  trade.  Miss  Stein  has 
never  needed  to  trouble  herself  about  such 
matters:  she  has  looked  only  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  life,  as  her  circumstances 
permitted." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile,  half 
good-natured,  half-mocking,  played  about 
the  lips  of  the  young  man  for  a  moment 
as  he  answered: 

"You  mean  in  other  words:  'Shoemaker, 
stick  to  your  last.'  I  will  try  to  bear 
the  very  practical  lesson  in  mind  for  the 
future,  Miss  Felden." 

Over  Hella's  countenance  a  sad  ex- 
pression had  spread,  and  she  said  to  the 
IjVaulein,  almost  reproachfully: 

"Only  the  sunny  side,  my  dear!  The 
shadows  have  not  dared  to  fall  on .  me, 
thanks  to  my  kind  relatives;  but  light? 
Light  has  been  almost  always  denied  me. 
No  parents,  no  brothers  or  sisters,  no 
breath  of  fresh,  pleasant  life  so  far  back  as 
I  can  remember.  My  heart  often  wept  in 
secret  when  my  lips  smiled.  I  have  lived 
in  semi-darkness." 

A  look  of  genuine  sympathy  was  fixed 
upon  the  young,  rosy  countenance,  which 
was  really  charming  in  this  tender  mood. 
If  the  presence  of  Frank-in  von  Schonfcld 
had  not  placed  him  under 
confession  of  his  love,  the  request 
would  permit  him  to  try  to  shed 
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and  happiness  on  her  pathway,  would  then 
have  escaped  the  Professor.  As  it  was 
he  lapsed  into  silent  thought;  and  he 
felt  relieved  when  the  gondolier,  who  had 
to  struggle  against  the  rising  tide  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  muscular  arm,  turned 
and  cried  triumphantly: 

' '  Eccolo  San  Lazaro! ' ' 

"Yes,  behold  that  charming  abode  of 
peace,"  resumed  Stetten,  pointing  to  the 
island  which  rose  out  of  the  waters  bathed 
in  all  the  splendor  of  the  noonday  sun. 
"Look  at  that  cloister,  now  the  asylum  of 
peace,  a  source  of  benediction,  and  once 
the  desolate  abode  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  mankind — the  lepers.  How  measure 
the  misery  of  those  unfortunates,  who, 
victims  of  an  incurable  disease,  were  cut 
off  from  human  society — from  wife  and 
child,  from  friend  and  brother, — and  went 
there  to  meet  a  certain  death?  When  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  I  took  up  arms  and 
volunteered  my  services  when  our  soldiers 
marched  against  France ;  but  I  freely  con- 
fess that  my  heroism  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  champions  who  have  here 
played  their  part." 

"Horrible!  shocking!"  gasped  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld,  who  since  she  had  sent 
her  telegram  had  returned  to  her  French, 
and  had  even  resumed  the  use  of  her 
English  word  "shocking,"  borrowed  from 
the  Serenissima. 

A  tear  had  come  to  Hella's  eyes,  but 
she  turned  her  face  away  to  hide  from  the 
Professor's  sight  this  testimony  of  how 
deeply  she  was  touched. 

The  boat  now  reached  the  landing  stairs 
of  the  island.  Stetten  helped  the  ladies  out 
of  the  gondola,  and  gave  the  oarsman  the 
necessary  directions.  Then  he  followed  the 
Brother  who  politely  held  the  door  open 
for  the  party. 

"Here,  then,  the  proud,  passionate  heart 
of  a  Byron  once  found  rest?"  remarked 
the  Princess  interrogatively,  when  they 
had  passed  from  the  beautiful  corridor  of 
the  cloister  into  the  library,  and  the  life- 
like portrait  of  the  poet  looked  down  OR 
from  the  wall. 


"Yes,  here  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
learned  Father  Paschal  Aucher,  and  for 
months  let  the  quiet  of  the  cloister  work 
on  his  soul,"  answered  Stetten  gravely, 
whilst  he  also  looked  around  the  immense 
half  circle,  which  was  filled  with  treasures  of 
learning — manuscripts  and  books.  "Here 
the  great  genius,  who  was  stirred  by  the 
most  opposite  powers,  wandered  about  like 
a  restless  spirit,  bowing  to  a  higher  law, 
feeling  the  breath  of  another,  supersensible 
world.  And  truly  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  anywhere  in  the  world  a  more 
charming  or  suitable  pla.ce  for  silent 
communion  with  one's  own  interior." 

At  the  last  words  Stetten  pointed 
through  the  broad,  high  bay-window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  open  sea;  the  blue 
heavens  and  the  blue  waters  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach;  deep  and  solemn  silence, 
with  only  the  soft  booming  of  the  sea  as  it 
gently  rose  and  fell. 

The  Princess  seemed  deeply  affected. 
A  strange  feeling,  as  it  were  a  presenti- 
ment, came  over  her.  She  hardly  heard 
what  was  said  by  he^guide,  a  tall,  serious 
monk,  with  the  sharp-cut  features  of  an 
Oriental,  who  was  giving  her  details  of 
the  life  and  workings  of  his  Order,  of  Un- 
successful labors  of  the  devoted  religious 
in  carrying  back  the  light  of  faith  to  the 
East,  whence  it  had  been  brought  to  the 
West.  His  countenance,  adorned  with  a 
full  dark  beard,  lighted  up,  his  soft  eyes 
glistened,  his  words  grew  warmer  and 
more  eloquent. 

Stetten  listened  with  interest  and 
emotion  to  the  account  of  the  far  East. 
Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  was  enraptured  by 
the  melodious  voice  which,  in  the  purest 
French,  poured  out  the  words.  It  was  only 
Princess  Hella  that  gave  no  sign  of  sym- 
pathy. As  if  in  a  dream  she  went  from 
room  to  room;  as  if  in  a  dream  she  wan- 
dered under  the  cypresses,  whose  gloom 
was  lessened  by  an  abundance  of  leaves 
glowing  with  color;  as  if  in  a  dream  she 
approached  the  breastworks,  which  are 
ever  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 
She  knew  that  her  present  life  was  a 
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drc-uni,  u  sweet,  captivating  dream;  but 
tin-  awaking  must  come,  however  care- 
fully she  might  close  her  eyes — and  then? 
Then!  Oh,  that  she  also,  with  her  longing 
s;>ul,  her  quivering  heart,  could  flee  to  the 
peace  of  the  cloister,  need  never  more 
visit  Altdorf  and  Westberg! 

With  a  painfully  bitter  smile,  the  beau- 
tiful maiden  bowed  her  head  down  to  the 
luxuriant  bunches  of  oleander  which  hung 
over  the  wall  and  almost  touched  the 
waves.  She  passed  her  hands  over  the 
branches,  and  could  not  tear  herself  away 
from  the  charming,  hallowed  spot.  A 
nameless  fear  possessed  her;  a  painful 
feeling  contracted  her  bosom,  as  if  at  the 
iH'xt  step  the  ground  would  disappear  from 
beneath  her  feet, — as  if  on  leaving  this 
plan-fill  island  monastery  her  fate  should 
It-  sealed. 

"It  is  fully  time  to  go,  Miss  Stein," 
said  Stetten,  who  had  been  observing  her 
in  silence,  whilst  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld 
was  listening  to  the  explanations  of  s6me 
rare  plants  which  the  Father  was  just 
then  giving  her. 

"  Priez  pour  mot,  man  P&re,"  whispered 
Hella,  in  parting  from  the  monk;  and  she 
nodded  to  him  with  a  gracious  smile  when 
he  attempted  to  object'  to  the  generous 
offering  which  she  placed  in  his  hand. 

A  fresh  wind  and  the  tide  almost  at  the 
full  permitted  the  gondolier  to  row  quickly, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  took  to 
come  they  were  once  more  at  the  Piazzetta. 
During  the  trip  the  Princess  and  the  Pro- 
fessor hardly  exchanged  words,  whilst  the 
Baroness  had  the  conversation  almost 
entirely  to  herself;  and  she  so  often 
repeated  her  "Charmant!  charmant! '"  that 
even  the  gondolier  noticed  it,  and  smiled 
to  himself. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 
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OUR  work  is  what  we  are.  To  do  one 
thing  and  to  be  another  is  impossible.  If 
we  would  teach  men  to  serve  God,  we 
must  do  His  will;  if  we  would  bring 
souls  to  contrition,  we  must  live  in  pen 
anee. — -Sit.  Charles. 


Friday,  Oct.  2. 

MY  garden  overlooks  the  road  which 
lazily  winds  towards  the  valley.  I 
am  often  interrupted  in  my  Breviary 
(which  I  read  under  the  trees)  by  the 
snatches  of  conversation  not  far  away. 
When  the  air  is  clear,  I  can  hear  the  laborer 
calling  his  beasts, — coaxing  them  with 
caressing  words,  or  addressing  them  in  a 
vocabulary  as  fluent  and  sarcastic  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  heroes.  Alas!  I  hear  also 
many  blasphemies  punctuating  vigorous 
reproaches.  Well  I  know  that  these  ex- 
pressions mean  little;  but  why  insult  God 
by  letting  loose  such  phrases  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them? 

This  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  I 
was  reading  my  Breviary  in  the  shade  of 
the  arbor,  and  trying  to  warm  myself  in  the 
pale  autumn  sunshine,  which  reminds  me 
of  the  smile  of  an  old  greybeard.  Just 
beneath  me,  on  the  pathway,  two  women — 
a  peasant  going  to  town,  and  another  on 
her  way  to  the  fields:  Toutone  Paul  and 
Jeanne  Sanglier — had  rested  their  baskets 
on  the  edge  of  the  wall  and  stopped  to  chat 
a  while.  Their  voices  ascended  towards  me. 
Now  they  seemed  to  be  relating  some  mys- 
terious occurrence,  now  talking  in  tones  of 
displeasure.  In  a  hurry  to  do  their  errands, 
they  spoke  very  quickly,  both  at  the  same 
time,  releasing  the  accumulation  of  long 
hours  of  silence.  Innocent  gossip  it  was, 
and  characteristically  French. 

Suddenly,  his  classes  dismissed  early, 
the  schoolmaster,  accompanied  by  the 
barber,  lacking  customers,  approached, 
walking  slowly  and  lazily,  as  is  the  wont  of 
men  unoccupied  and  seeking  a  little  dis- 
traction. Monsieur  de  Regent  was  in  yreat 
spirits.  He  knows  Toutone  very  well, 
as  for  three  years  he  has  been  trying  to 
teach  her  boy  Gustin  to  read.  Gustin  is  a 
good  child  but  somewhat  dull.  lie  thus 
addressed  her: 
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"  Kh,  Toutone!  I'll  wager  you  have  been 
gossiping  there  a  full  hour!  And  right 
under  the  Cure's  windows,  too!  When  you 
go  to  confession  you  will  have  a  long  story 
to  tell;  but  he  will  settle  your  score  very 
quickly,  having  heard  it  all  before." 

The  barber,  a  great  admirer  of  the  school- 
master, laughed  loud  and  long. 

Toutone,  who  is  very  reserved  and 
respectful  towards  mankind,  answered 
nothing.  But  Jeanne,  who  fears  no  one, 
turned  to  the  schoolmaster. 

"Yes  indeed,  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  in 
her  rasping  nasal  voice.  "We  were  speak- 
ing of  yourself.  We  were  making  your 
confession  under  the  Cure's  windows,  so 
that  when  you  go  he  may  know  you  also 
as  you  really  are." 

"Ah!  I  am  curious  to  hear  my  exam- 
ination of  conscience.  Besides,  I  am  think- 
ing seriously  of  going  to  confession  soon 
with  I/avit,  who  is  becoming  very  docile; 
so  the  deed  is  as  good  as  done." 

"Do  not  joke,  if  you  please!  The  same 
has  happened  —  without  meaning  any 
offence — -to  men  even  more  stiff-necked 
than  you  are.  And  if  Lavit  goes  to  the 
'box,'  he  will  only  do  as  I  do,  as  my 
father  and  his  and  yours  and  our  grand- 
fathers did." 
• 

"Everyone  is  free  in  this  Republic,  my 
good  woman.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  my 
examination  of  conscience." 

"Very  well.  I  am  going  to  do  as  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  does  in  the  confessional:  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions.  How 
is  it  that  at  your  age  (for  you  are  still 
young  and  good-looking)  you  are  not 
carrying  a  gun?" 

"Ah,  listen  how  she  amuses  herself! 
Everybody  knows  that  I  have  been  excused 
because  of  heart  disease.  Haven't  you 
heard  of  it  before?" 

"No,  not  I.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
would  ever  suspect  you  of  heart  disease. 
Then  you  are  one  of  the  shirkers?" 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  becoming 
insolent." 

"No:  I  am  only  questioning  you  at 
confession.  And,  tell  me,  when  a  poor 


woman,  with  her  husband  and  son  at  the 
front,  goes  to  draw  her  allowance,  why  do 
you  keep  her  waiting  an  hour  on  the  steps 
of  the  Mayor's  office?" 

"  It  is  an  odious  lie!" 

' '  You  say  so  ?  Then  why  did  the 
Mayor — a  more  honest  man  than  you — 
read  you  a  lesson  yesterday  evening  so 
forcibly  that  the  baker- woman  heard  it?" 

"You  are  like  a  host  of  demons  with 
your  poisonous  tongue!" 

"Demons!  You  believe  in  devils,  then? 
In  that  case  you  must  believe  in  God  a 
little  as  well." 

"I  believe  all  that  my  reason  allows 
me  to  believe.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
and  ashamed  of  you  and  your  friends, 
plunged  in  the  darkness  of  superstition  as 
you  are." 

"Softly,  softly,  Mr.  Wiseman!  I  do  not 
know  how  to  read,  but  I  have  had  more 
experience  than  you;  and  I  tell  you  it  is 
only  the  beasts  of  the  field  who  do  not 
believe  in  anything.  And  I  know,  more- 
over, that  my  superstition  (as  you  call  it) 
must  be  something  good.  It  teaches  one  to 
live  honestly  and  purely;  to  bring  up 
children  in  the  right  way ;  to  protect  youth 
against  the  braggarts  (I  am  not  speaking 
of  you,  understand) ;  to  fight  for  their 
country  when  they  are  men;  to  answer 
imbecilities  when  they  hear  them  uttered; 
and  when  the  last  hour  comes,  not  to 
cower  and  die  like  dogs.  Isn't  it  so, 
Toutone?" 

Toutone  was  trembling  with  mingled 
rage  and  fear.  She  did  not  reply.  The 
schoolmaster  shrugged  his  shoulders,  lit  a 
cigar,  and  continued  his  promenade  with 
the  barber.  The  two  women  resumed  their 
chat,  like  persons  whose  attention  had 
been  diverted  from  serious  subjects  by  a 
frivolous  interruption. 

That  Jeanne !  What  a  real  polemist !  To 
provoke  her  is  to  let  loose  a  swarm  of  bees. 
The  schoolmaster  has  the  principles  of  his 
normal  school  and  his  newspaper;  but  he 
is  really  afflicted  with  a  malady  of  the 
heart,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
has  observed  an  honest  truce.  Jeanne, 
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when  you  come  to  confession  I  will  scold 
you, — but  not  very  hard;    for  you  would 
be  capable  of  giving  it  back  to  me  again. 
Saturday,  Oct.  3. 

The  vintage  has  begun.  The  first  week 
of  October  has  always  been  a  time  of  joy- 
ous activity.  This  year  what  sadness !  The 
table  grapes  are  withering  on  the  vines: 
the  railroad  will  not  transport  them.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  see  my  poor  parish 
losing  this  source  of  revenue.  I  went  to 
M —  -  to  see  the  master  of  exportation 
and  the  railroad  officer.-  They  can  do 
nothing:  their  orders  must  come  from 
higher  up.  Yes,  I  know:  war  before  all. 
But  the  beautiful  grapes  of  Prance,  gilded 
and  perfumed  by  God's  own  sun  which 
has  brought  them  to  perfection  of  color 
and  savor, — is  it  not  sad  beyond  measure 
to  see  them  lie  useless  and  rotting? 

The  wine  grape  suffers  equally.  It  is 
just  ripe.  It  is  ready  to  burst;  between 
its  encircling  foliage,  it  shines  and  glows 
like  old  leather.  But  there  are  no  hands  to 
gather  it,  no  vessels  waiting  to  receive  it. 
Some  of  the  refugees  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  undertake  this  work,  with  which 
they  are  so  unfamiliar;  others  are  stub- 
bornly indifferent.  I  have  gone  up  and 
down  the  vineyards  to  learn  what  is  needful 
and  to  encourage  the  workers.  They  talk 
a  great  deal  over  the  rapidly  filling  baskets. 
I  know  that  Frederic  has  given  them  bad 
advice,  and  is  talking  of  "a  syndicate  of 
the  refugees."  I  have  refuted  his  preach- 
ments as  well  as  I  could ;  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Belgians,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  listening  to  the  priest,  put 
themselves  to  work  with  docility  and 
dispatch. 

Sunday,  Oct.  4. 

The  war  has  not  interfered  with  our 
pious  traditional  customs.  To-day,  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  following  a 
usage  which  has  prevailed  for  several  cen- 
turies, every  farmer  brings  to  the  church 
four  or  five  of  the  finest  bunches  of  grapes 
from  his  vineyard.  They  are  placed  to- 
gether in  a  beautiful  basket  on  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  after  High 


Mass  the  priest  blesses  the  offering,  which 
now  belongs,  according  to  old  custom,  to 
the  Cure  and  the  poor  who  have  no  vines. 
And  the  Cur£  and  the  poor  pray  that  the 
givers  may  be  rewarded  by  the  increase  of 
the  fruit  of  their  vineyards. 

This  year,  following  a  generous  inspi- 

•  ration,   every    vineyard  proprietor  in    the 

parish  united  to  contribute  an  entire  basket 

of  grapes.    I  blessed  them  as  usual,  and  a 

wagon  took  them  to  M ,  where  they 

will  give  great  pleasure  to  the  wounded. 
It  was  Philomene  Lartique  who  proposed 
it.  Perhaps  Martha  Dieuzele  suggested  it, 
but  that  does  not  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
action;  she  does  not  always  know  the 
right  word  to  sky  or  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  she  always  wishes  to  do  right.  My 
parishioners  were  all  in  accord;  they  had 
never  thought  of  sending  grapes  to  the 
wounded,  but  were  very  glad  to  do  it. 

A  letter  from  Joseph  Bonnet,  which  I 
received  at  noon,  made  me  happy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  To-morrow  I  will  read  it 
to  Margaride  at  LeYo,  and  Marie  at  the 
mill.  It  is  dated  Sept.  27  and  runs  thus: 

MY  DE.AR  MONSIEUR  LE  CURE: — I  wrote 
you  three  weeks  ago.  No  doubt  you  have 
received  my  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  answered  it  or  not,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  one  else 
since  that  time.  Sometimes  I  fear  that 
Marie  may  be  sick,  and  you  also.  My 
companions  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  where  to  find 
us,  because  we  have  changed  our  location 
so  often. 

I  can  not  tell  you  where  I  am  nor  where 
I  have  been:  it  is  forbidden.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that,  after  a  great  battle,  we 
rested  five  days  in  the  trenches;  then  they 
sent  us  farther  on.  Fighting'  again  for 
live  days,  we  were  then  assigned  to  a  small 
village  for  another  brief  period  of  repose." 
Now  we  are  once  more  underground  in 
the  trenches. 

It  is  very  hard.  When  we  started  I  was 
ready  for  anything,  even  death  itself.  But 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  hardships  awaiting 
me.  I  do  not  complain, — none  of  us 
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•complain ;  the  war  may  last  for  years  and 
years.  We  are  here  at  our  post  awaiting 
the  enemy.  He  does  not  arrive,  and  we 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
He  hasTnade  one  attack,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  The  days  are  long  and  dreary;  the 
nights  longer  and  more  dreary  than  the 
•days.  After  having  passed  a  day  and  a 
night  in  the  trenches,  we  are  allowed  to  go 
to  the  rear  for  a  night  and  day, — -to  a  farm 
where  we  can  clean  up  and  have  some 
sleep.  There  are  some  terrible  moments 
when  one  is  on  guard.  It  was  my  turn 
the  nigh  I  before  last;  it  was  the  first  time. 
At  midnight  we  were  sent  forward, — six  of 
my  comrades,  a  sergeant,  and  myself.  We 
traversed  a  ditch  filled  with  muddy  water 
and  reached  a  spot  which  we  call  the 
Three  Tilleuls.  We  relieved  the  others,  and, 
each  one  at  his  post,  began  our  vigil. 

I  was  alone,  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  my  companion,  whom  I  could  not 
see.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  stream  flowing  softly  between 
the  rushes.  The  orders  are  strict:  not  a 
move  or  a  motion;  no  coughing;  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  all  about  you;  never 
drawing  fire  unless  you  are  sure  the  enemy 
is  in  front  of  you.  The  sky  was  covered 
with  black  clouds  passing  and  repassing 
across  the  moon;  though  now  and  then 
it  shone  brightly,  making  things  visible 
around  us.  One  of  these  times  I  saw,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a  German, 
who  ought  to  have  seen  me  also.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  moment  of  darkness,  I 
advanced  a  few  steps  through  the  rushes, 
which  permitted  me  to  see  without  being 
seen. 

The  first  hour  passed  quickly  enough, 
and  everything  grew  familiar  to  my  sight. 
The  water,  the  trees,  the  furrows, — all  was 
almost  as  plain  as  day.  Then  my  eyes 
and  ears  grew  tired.  From  the  tension 
of  watching,  I  believed  I  saw  shadows 
approaching;  from  the  strain  on  my  ears 
I  thought  I  could  hear  footsteps.  Suddenly 
I  perceived  in  the  bushes  two  luminous 
eyes  regarding  me  intently.  I  made  a 
quick  movement,  which  rustled  the  leaves, 


and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  momentary 
cowardice.  No,  I  was  not  mistaken: 
something  or  some  one  had  stirred  the 
water,  some  one  or  something  was  moving 
along  the  bank.  I  approached  nearer  the 
edge,  and  got  ready  to  fire,  when  the  moon 
once  more  smiled  through  the  clouds, 
lighting  up  the  surface  of  the  stream.  It 
was  a  water  rat  stealing  along  the  bank 
in  search  of  its  prey. 

Then,  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  from  having 
remained  immovable  so  long,  I  had  lost 
the  power  of  walking,  and  that  I  had 
become  as  stiff  and  motionless  as  a  tree 
or  a  stone.  There  was  a  buzzing  in  my  ears. 
Involuntarily  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  once 
more  I  could  see  La  LeYo,  and  the  candles 
burning  around  my  mother's  bed.  The 
vision  faded:  I  was  seated  near  the  big 
fireplace,  with  Marie  opposite.  She  called, 
but  it  was  not  "Joseph":  she  said, 
"Albert."  It  was  the  countersign  of  the 
comrade  who  came  to  take  my  place.  I 
went  to  the  rear,  where  I  am  now,  and 
where  I  can  rest  and  write  to  you  at  some 
length.  That  is  gratifying. 

In  the  village  we  came  through  to  reach 
these  quarters,  I  think  we  performed  a 
good  action.  All  the  houses  were  demol- 
ished. During  an  interval  of  quiet  we 
passed,  on  the  other  side,  to  a  less  danger- 
ous place.  There  we  found  a  child  about 
ten  years  of  age,  who  had  hidden  in  a  hole 
made  by  water  falling  down  a  declivity. 
His  name  was  Henri.  He  told  us  that  his 
father  and  mother  had  been  killed,  that 
he  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  come  along  with  us.  He  said 
if  we  would  take  him,  he  would  show  us 
the  place  where  he  had  hidden  and  tied  a 
sheep  and  two  lambs  he  had  carried  away 
with  him  in  his  flight,  which  he  promised 
to  give  us.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
The  sergeant  consulted  with  us.  I  said  I 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  leave  this  poor 
child  behind,  as  he  had  lost  both  his 
parents.  So  we  adopted  him. 

He  climbed  out  of  his  hole  like  a  monkey; 
then  he  ran  to  a  great  pile  of  withered 
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leaves,  from  behind  which  he  dislodged  the 
sheep  and  the  two  lambs,  and  presented 
them  to  us.  He  had  a  rope,  but  the  beasts 
followed  him  willingly  without  it,  proving 
that  he  had  a  kind  heart.  We  soldiers  are 
killing  our  fellowmen  every  day  of  our 
lives;  yet  I  assure  you  we  were  deeply 
touched  to  see  that  this  little  fellow  with 
his  lambs  was  not  afraid  of  us.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  you  that  we  have  already- 
eaten  the  lambs;  the  sheep  will  do  for 
another  time.  And  we  are  taking  care  of 
little  Henri.  He  wanted  to  come  into  tile- 
trenches  with  us,  but  the  sergeant  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  so.  He  remains  in  the 
background.  He  scampers  through  the 
fields  like  a  rat;  he  scours  the  woods  for 
something  to  eat;  he  catches  rabbits,  and 
renders  a  thousand  services.  And,  above 
all,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  him  there. 
When  we  return  to  the  rear  and  see  him 
awaiting  us,  it  makes  us  feel  as  though  we 
were  coming  home.  And  he  is  so  clever! 
He  knows  all  his  prayers  and  numberless 
other  things.  I  have  become  very  fond 
of  him. 

I  often  think  of  La  Lero  and  the  coming 
vintage.  I  wonder  if  Blagot  has  mended 
the  cask  that  leaked.  I  think  of  Marie  a 
great  deal.  I  suppose  she  is  disappointed 
that  the  war  is  lasting  so  long.  But  you 
have  taught  us  that  a  good  Christian  must 
always  do  his  duty,  and  I  shall  do  mini-. 
I  remember  death,  and  am  prepared  for  it. 
.Should  it  come,  I  shall  gladly  die  for 
France.  We  are  full  of  confidence  as  to 
ultimate  victory.  Pray  for  me  often. 
Your  obedient  child, 

JOSICPH  BONNET. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


The  Best  of  All  Philosophers. 


BY    MICHAEL    EARLS,    S.  J. 


IN  many  matters  of  opinion,  our  first 
and  last  coincide,  though  on  different 
grounds;  it  is  the  middle  stage  which  is 
farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often 
holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers 
yvhjch  the  grasp  of  manhood  can  not 
retain, — which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost, 
age  to  recover. — Ruskin, 


fTHE  best  of  true  philosophers 
Are  the  children,  after  all, — 
The  children  with  the  laughing  hearts 

And  the  serious  field  and  ball: 
They   have  a   bowl   and   bubbles, 

And  hours  where  rainbows  are; 
They   find,   if  ever   the   sun   is   hid, 

In  every  dark  a  star. 

II. 
But,  oh.   the  sorty   men  that  make 

The  wise  books  of  our  day! 
They  can  not  smile  athwart  a  cloud, 

When  black  thoughts  lead  astray; 
They  can  not  add  a  simple  sum, 

But  talk  like  drunken  men, 
And   shut  their  eyes  to  keep  out  God 

When  sunshine  comes  again. 

in. 
Far  simpler  than  the  Rule  of  Three 

Are  the  laws  of  earth  and  sky; 
Yet  fools  will   muddle  all  true  thought. 

And  pride  will  have  its  cry; 
The  banners  with   their  deadly  words 

Go  reeling  on   unfurled, 
And   sin  and  sadness  march  along 

To  the  heartbreak   of  the   world. 

IV. 

But  the  children  are  the  wise  men. 

With   the  clearest  heart  and   mind; 
If  two  and  one  are  three,  they  s;iv, 

Then  truth   is  near  to  find; 
If  this  be  now  that  once  was  not, 

If  things   must   have  a  cause, 
Then  very  simple  is  the  sum 

That  God   is  in   His  laws. 

v. 
The  world's  men  that  are  fools'  enough, 

They  will  not  speak  that  way, 
But  with  a  cloud  of  muddled  thought 

They  hide  the  light  of  day; 
Yet  laughing  words  and  candid  truth 

Abide  by  field  and   hall, 
\Vherc  the  best  of  true  philosophers 

Are  the  children,  after  all. 
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The  Pride  of  a  Name. 


BY    LEON    DE    TINSEAU. 


II. 

WHEN    they   had    reached   the    roast 
the  following  evening  at  dinner,  the 
Marquise    remarked    to    the    Lieutenant, 
after  taking  a  sip  of  old  Medoc: 

"Monsieur,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  your  orderly  is  a  valuable  man  in  the 
kitchen,  but  you  will  acknowledge  that  my 
poor  cellar  still  has  some  treasures." 

The  "treasures"  of  the  old  lady's  cellar 
had  long  been  the  property  of  the  inn- 
keeper of  the  town,  who  had  parted  with 
a  few  bottles  for  this  occasion. 

Yvonne  had  kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate 
during  the  entire  repast,  and  had  barely 
tasted  the  food  before  her.  Jeanne,  of  a 
livelier  nature,  seemed  disposed  to  accept 
the  situation. 

"I'm  not  a  very  good  judge,"  she  said, 
"but  I  will  wager  that  this  wine  has  made 
more  than  one  journey  before  arriving 
here." 

"That's  why  it's  so  good,"  replied  the 
Viscount.  "I  never  tasted  any  I  liked  so 
well.  To  your  health,  Madame,  and  to  the 
honor  you  do  me  at  this  moment!" 

The    conversation    now    became    lively, 
and    the    officer    made    little    attempt    to) 
conceal  his  increasing  admiration  for  the  % 
beautiful   girl   who   sat   opposite   to   himA 
He  felt  that  the  Marquise,  blind  as  she  wasXx 
must  have  divined  it.   That  lady,  however,  -^ 
was  too   much  preoccupied   with   a   little  < 
scheme  of  her  own  to  perceive  anything.^ 

As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  she  said-;' 
to  her  granddaughters: 

"It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  church  now. 
M.  d'Avricourt  will  remain  with  me." 

When  they  were  gone,  the  dowager  began : 

"My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
speak  of  my  affairs  to  an  outsider,  but 
I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  am  some-- 
what  embarrassed  in  financial  matters.  My 
son-in-law,  who  is  now  dead,  invested  my 
fortune  very  badly.  In  fact,  some  persons 


persist  in  thinking  that  it  is  all  swept  away; 
but  I  refuse  to  believe  that,  as  there  are 
names  among  the  directors  of  the  wrecked 
bank  that  are  the  very  best  of  securities." 

"Perhaps  you  have  made  no  demands," 
ventured  the  young  man. 

"Yes,  I  have.  Jeanne,  who  is  my  secre- 
tary, has  written  several  times,  but  she 
has  never  received  a  reply  to  her  letters.'^ 

(Alas!    she  had  received  replies,  but  no^ 
money  was  forthcoming.    Indeed  more  was 
asked  for  instead.) 

"You  need  the  services  of  a  competent 
man,  perhaps,"  said  the  listener.  "My, 
lawyer  is  very  able,  and,  if  you  wish,  I  will 
have  him  look  into  the  matter.  I,  like 
yourself,  have  had  some  experience  in  these 
losing  games." 

"Did  you  succeed  in  recovering  your 
money?" 

"Part  of  it.    One  has  only  to  threaten. 
I   will  write  to  my  lawyer  to-morrow,   if^ 
you  will  give  your  consent,  and  have  hinv>v 
try  to  see  what  he  can  accomplish." 

When  the  young  ladies  returned  fror 
church,  they  found  their  grandmothe 
fairly  radiant. 

"Children,"  she  said,  "I  am  very  happy 
to-night.  Without  acknowledging  it  to  you,^ 
I  have  felt  very  uneasy  about  your  future? 
Our  friend  here  has  reassured  me.   Perhaps," 
after  all>  your  father  did  not  make  such  a" 
great   mistake   in   the   investment   of  out 
fortune." 

The  two  looked  at  the  Lieutenant;  but, 
he  again  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  they, 
heeded  the  warning. 

That  evening  was  the  pleasantest  the. 
young  man  had  ever  passed  in  his  whole 
life ;   and  when  the  old  clock  struck  eleven,  _ 
he  would  have  liked  to  throw  it  out  of  the  • 
window. 

"Bless  me!"   cried  the  Marquise.    "How_ 
late  it  is!     These   children   must   be   half 
asleep." 

In  this  the  lady  was  entirely  wrongTJ 
they  had  never  been  more  wide-awake. 

D'Avricourt  now  took  his  leave,  kissing 
the  hands  of  the  Marquise  and  Jeanne," 
and  bowing  low  before  Yvonne. 
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The  following  morning  at  daybreak, 
Moreau  rode  at  a  gallop  to  the  nearest 
station  to  catch  the  express,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  "M.  Dossier,  Notary*  Paris." 
The  succeeding  evenings  were  all  passed 
as  pleasantly  as  the  first  had  been.  On  the 
fifth,  the  courier  brought  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Marquise, — a  rare  event  in  the 
household.  Jeanne,  summoned  in  haste; 
opened  the  missive,  and  took  out  three 
crisp  bills  of  a  thousand  francs  each. 
During  the  reading  of  the  letter,  the 
Marquise  kept  caressing  the  notes  with 
her  slender  fingers. 

"Now,  you  see,  Jeanne,"  she  said,  "I 
was  right,  after  all,  to  keep  up  courage. 
This  notary  seems  to  be  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  M.  d'Avricourt  is  certainly  a 
competent  adviser." 

Jeanne  left  the   room   at  once,   under 

pretext  of  carrying  the  news  to  her  sister. 

"Yvonne,"    she    cried,    "some    one    is 

trying   to   make  grandmother  believe    we 

are  really  rich.    It  is  too  much!" 

She  then  told  of  the  pretended  revenue 
from  their  father's  investment. 

"We  must  tell  her  the  truth,"  replied 
Yvonne.  "We  could  not  even  touch  that 
money." 

"It  would  kill  grandmother  to  unde-. 
ceive  her  now.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will 
do.  We  will  accept  the  money  as  a  loan. 
We  will  both  sign  a  receipt  and  give  it  to 
the  Viscount;  then,  as  soon  as  we  are 
left  alone,  we  can  repay  it.  We  can  get 
positions  as  governesses,  you  know.  To 
permit  grandmother  to  die  in  peace,  I 
believe  I  would  even  accept  alms." 

Meanwhile  the  Viscount  was  a  puzzle 
to  himself.  He  found  Brittany  the  most 
delightful  of  countries;  and  the  grand 
manoeuvres,  the  finest  of  institutions.  He 
decided  that  the  women  of  Paris  were 
soulless  dolls.  He  even  went  further  and 
pictured  himself  in  a  home  of  his  own, 
which,  of  course,  was  presided  over  by 
the  charming  Yvonne. 

As  he  dismounted  one  afternoon  in  the 
court,  he  found  the  sisters  awaiting  him. 


Jeanne  carried  a  letter  and  a  folded  paper. 

"The  place  for  a  meeting  is  not  very 
well  chosen,  Monsieur,"  began  the  young 
lady;  "but  grandmother' must  not  know 
of  this  interview.  To  be  brief,  my  sister 
and  I  have  accepted  the  loan  of  three 
thousand  francs,  and  are  sincerely  grateful 
to  you.  Here  is  our  note,  signed  by  us 
both." 

The  officer  felt  ready  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

"A  good  beginning!"  he  thought,  taking 
the  paper  offered  by  Jeanne,  whose  manner 
invited  no  reply. 

That  evening  he  presented  himself  in 
the  salon  as  usual.  The  Marquise  was 
alone. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed," 
said  the  lady;  "but  Yvonne  is  confined  to 
her  room  with  a  headache,  and  her  sister 
is  keeping  her  company.  So  you  are 
condemned  to  talk  to  me  alone." 

"Very  well,  Madame.  I  shall  profit  by 
the  occasion  to  speak  of  some  serious 
matters,  as  my  stay  is  almost  over.  Do 
you  ever  think  of  the  marriage  of  your 
granddaughters  ? ' ' 

"I  think  of  it  very  often.  But  you 
know  enough  of  the  world  to  realize  that 
dowerless  girls  have  little  chance  to 
marry." 

"I  know  of  one  suitor  at  least  to  whom 
the  lack  of  fortune  would  be  no  objection. 
The  difficulty  is  that  he  is  in  love  with 
the  younger  sister,  and  he  fears  she  does 
not  return  his  affection." 

"Has  he  ever  seen  her?"  asked  the 
Marquise,  eagerly. 

"Only  too  often." 

"It  can  not  be  that  you  refer  to  your- 
self,— you  who  can  aspire  to  the  wealthiest 
and  best,  and  choose  among  hundreds?" 
exclaimed  the  Marquise.  . 

"That  is  precisely  why  I  choose  so  well. 
My  father  has  often  said  that  he  wished 
me  to  marry  to  suit  myself,  leaving  finan- 
cial matters  out  of  consideration.  All  I 
fear  is  that  Mademoiselle  Yvonne  may  not 
favor  my  suit." 

At  this  the  Marquise  protested  most 
emphatically.  How  could  any  girl  look 
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with  dislike  upon  a  young  man  whom  she 
herself  found  so  attractive! 

"Ah,  Madame,"  said  the  Viscount,  "I 
am  glad  that  you  are  on  my  side!  You 
know  I  have  only  this  one  evening  to  pass 
here.  To-morrow  I  must  go.  If  your 
granddaughter  is  not  well  enough  to  appear 
before  I  leave,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  signal 
for  my  dismissal.  If  the  reverse  happens, 
I  will  return  in  a  few  weeks  to  claim  her. 
I  confide  my  cause  to  you.  You  must 
plead  for  me." 

' '  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  a  while  ? 
You  may  forget  our  existence  in  a  short 
time  after  your  return  to  the  world." 

"That  I  shall  not  do.  In  less  than  a 
week,  I  have  seen  more  womanly  dignity, 
nobility  of  character,  and  genuine  good- 
ness and  beauty  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before,  and  I  am  twenty-eight  years  old. 
You  may  repeat  that  to  Mademoiselle 
Yvonne;  and  you  may  add  further  that, 
having  lost  my  mother  at  an  early 
age,  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  her  replaced  by  a  grandmother 
such  as  hers." 

"  You  flatter  me.  But  return  to-morrow, 
and  we  will  see  if  Yvonne  is  able  to  leave 
her  room." 

The  manoeuvres  were  completed.  The 
next  day,  before  daybreak,  the  chasseurs 
were  to  abandon  G —  •  to  its  former 
solitude.  In  the  evening,  the  Viscount 
presented  himself  to  the  Marquise,  who 
was  alone. 

"Is  Mademoiselle  Yvonne  still  indis- 
posed?" he  inquired  with  a  sudden  fear. 

"She  insists  that  she  is,"  answered  the 
Marquise.  "To  tell  the  truth,  my  friend, 
I  think  that  she  is  just  a  trifle  afraid  of 
you, — that  is,  she  fears  that  you  will  tire 
of  her,  as  your  acquaintance  has  been  so 
very  short.  She  has  provincial  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  and  she  would  die  of 
grief  if  she  were  to  be  deceived," 

"I  beg  you  to  believe,  Madame,  that  I 
also  have  provincial  ideas  on  this  subject. 
T  love  your  granddaughter  with  all  my 
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heart.  There  is  no  question  of  deception. 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  devote  myself  to 
making  her  happy.  I  might  even  add  that 
she  is  thC  first  person  to  whom  I  have  ever 
given  my  affection." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  was  hastily 
opened,  and  Jeanne  appeared,  in  company 
with  Yvonne. 

"Monsieur,"  began  the  girl,  "perhaps 
I  advised  my  sister  imprudently;  but  I 
persuaded  her  not  to  let  the  guest  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  our  grandmother  go  away 
without  a  word  of  adieu." 

"A  good  idea!"    said  the  Marquise. 

Yvonne  offered  her  hand  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  took  it  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  without  a  woidA 

"Well,  Jeanne,"  ^skid  the  Marquise, 
after  a  pause,  "no  one  is  talking.  What 
are  they  doing?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  grandmother,"  replied 
Jeanne.  "They  are  kneeling  beside  you, 
waiting  for  your  blessing.  Reach  out  your 
hands  and  you  will  touch  their  heads." 

Two  months  later  the  Marquise  went 
•  out  in  her  caleche  for  her  usual  afternoon 
airing.  She  had  only  one  granddaughter 
with  her  this  time.  The  other  had  taken 
her  leave  that  morning,  with  her  husband, 
the  Viscount  D'Avricourt.  But  this  time 
the  carriage  was  pulled  by  real  horses. 

"Jeanne,"  said  the  lady  as  they  rolled 
along,  "I  know  you  will  laugh'at  me,  but 
I  regret  my  old  team,  which  your  sister 
persuaded  me  to  exchange  for  this  one. 
They  pulled  us  so  much  more  gently  and 
steadily." 

Jeanne  made  no  reply,  merely  pressing 
her  grandmother's  hand.  Her  heart  was 
very  full  at  the  thought  of  the  kindly- 
meant  deception  practised  so  long. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Marquise 
passed  away,  and  Jeanne  was  left  alone. 
Her  sister  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her 
to  make  her  home  with  her,  but  to  all 
entreaties  the  girl  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

"I  want  to  live  in  G — • — ,"  she  said,  "so 
that  the  name  Dr  Pordic  will  not  be, 
forgotten." 

End.) 
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Michaelmas  Lore. 


rT~'HE  connection  between  Michaelmas 
1  and  Michael's  Mass,  or  Mass  said  on 
Saint  Michael's  Day,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment;  and  is  but  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  English  language 
bears  witness  that  England,  though  Protes- 
tant to-day,  was  once  Catholic.  But  the 
connection  between  Catholicism  and  the 
English  custom  of  electing  magistrates  on 
Saint  Michael's  Day,  although  quite  as 
real,  is  less  self-evident.  It  had  its  origin 
in  devotion  to  the  holy  angels;  the  idea 
being  that  local  rulers  were  analogous  to 
tutelar  angels  in  so  far  as  they  watched 
over  the  people  confided  to  their  care, 
and  protected  them  in  all  dangers  and 
difficulties.  And  thus  devotion  to  Saint 
Michael  and  his  angels  led  to  the  29th  of 
September  being  set  aside  for  the  election 
of  the  temporal  guardians  of  a  Catholic 
people. 

The  time-honored  English  custom  •  of 
eating  a  goose  in  honor  of  Saint  Michael 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
tenantry  in  country  places,  who  invariably 
presented  a  "stubble  goose"  to  their  land- 
lord on  the  29th  of  September, — then,  as 
now,  one  of  the  four  quarterly  terms  in 
England.  "Stubble  goose,"  as  the  name 
implies,  meant  a  goose  fattened  on  the 
stubbles,  or  stalks  of  wheat  or  corn,  that 
remained  in  a  field  after  it  had  been  reaped; 
and,  as  the  reaping  season  and  Saint 
Michael's  Day  were  not  far  apart,  the 
goose  was  usually  presented  on  his  feast. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  very  act  of  eating  one  of  the  three 
Michaelmas  geese  served  up  to  her  by  Sir 
Neville  Umfreyville  when  she  was  his 
guest  at  his  country-seat  near  Tilbury, 
and  had  just  drained  a  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  when  a  messenger  came  in  hot 
haste  with  the  news  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  been  wrecked  by  a  storm.  Overjoyed 
at  the  tidings,  her  Majesty  ordered  a 
second  bumper  of  Burgundy;  and  when 
she  had  drained  it  declared  upon  her  royal 


word  that  on  that  day  twelvemonth — 
the  2gth  of  September — and  on  every  suc- 
ceeding Saint  Michael's  Day  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  she  would  eat  goose  in  memory 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  the 
Michaelmas  goose  in  old  English  literature. 
In  a  poem  by  George  Gascoigne,  published 
in  1575,  we  read: 

And     when    the    tenants    come    to    pay     their 

quarter's  rent. 
They  bring  some  fowl  at  midsummer,  a  dish  of 

fish  in  Lent, 

At  Christmas  a  capon,  at  Michaelmas  a  goose, 
And  somewhat  else  at  New  Year's  tide,  for  fear 

their  lease  fly  loose. 

The  following  quaint  dialogue  occurs 
in  the  British  Apollo  (1709): 

Q. — Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me  (as  I  am 

a  sinner) 

To  have  a  fat  goose  on  Saint  Michael  for  dinner; 
And  then  all  the  year  round,  I  pray  you  would 

mind  it, 

I  shall  not  want  money — oh,  grant  I  may  find  it! 
Now  several  there  are  that  believe  this  is  true. 
Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  from  you. 

A.-1— We  think  you're  so  far  from  the  having  of 

more, 
That  the  price  of  the  goose  you  have  less  than 

before ; 

The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenants  presenting 
Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline  their 

relenting 
On  following  payments  .  .  . 

And  Churchill  says: 

September,  when  by  custom  (right  divine) 
Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michael's  shrine. 

In  Blount's  Tenures  we  are  told  that, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Edward-  IV., 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  pay  to  one 
William  Barnaby,  Lord  of  Lastres,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  for  "a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  one  goose  fit  for  the  lord's 
dinner  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Mjchael  the 
Archangel." 

After  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Star  had 
been  almost  forgotten  in  France,  Louis  XI., 
anxious  that  there  should  be  an  Order 
of  Knighthood  in  his  kingdom,  instituted 
the  renowned  Order  of  Saint  Michael  in 
its  place  on  the  ist  of  August,  1469.  The 
knights,  thirty-six  in  number,  were  chosen 
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from  the  noblest  families  in  France,  and 
could  be  expelled  from  the  Order  for 
three  crimes  only — -namely,  for  heresy,  for 
treason,  or  for  cowardice. 

The  "Feast  of  Saint  Michael  and  all 
Angels"  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Pope  Felix  III.  in  the  year  487.  In 
the  Greek  Church  it  is  kept  on  the  8th 
of  November., 


The  Newspapers. — A  Neglected 
Opportunity. 


THE  newspapers  can  not  be  expected 
to  publish  only  what  they  know  for 
certain,  justly  as  they  may  be  blamed  for 
publishing  what  they  know  to  be  false. 
If  only  exact  information  were  presented 
in  reputable  journals,  they  would  appear 
blank  for  the  most  part,  and  there  would 
be  no  need  of  censorship  of  any  kind 
or  any  occasion  for  retraction.  Ruskin 
devised  a  newspaper  in  which  every 
item  of  news  was  to  be  absolutely  true, 
forgetting  that  it  would  have  long  ceased 
to  be  news  before  it  could  be  certified  to 
be  true.  Everything  in  the  paper  would 
be  days  or  weeks  after  the  event,  and 
most  people  would  have  forgotten  what 
it  was  talking  about,  or  have  lost  interest 
in  the  facts  substantiated. 

Reputable  editors  are  glad  to  have  their 
readers  set  right  o*n  all  important  subjects; 
and  as  a  rule  they  welcome  correction 
from  any  source,  provided  it  is  prompt, 
and  their  correspondents  "stick  to  the 
point"  and  give  their  references.  If 
both  sides  of  open  questions  are  not 
oftener  presented  to  the  public,  it  is  due 
to  the  indifference  or  laziness  of  the 
intelligent  reader.  What  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  a  great  many  being  neglected  by 
everyone,  lies  and  errors  of  all  sorts 
continue  to  be  propagated.  Of  course 
there  is  a  proper  way  in  which  to  call 
attention  to  mistakes  and  to  combat 
misrepresentation.  A  correspondent  who 
can  not  refrain  from  insult  and  abuse,  or 
who  is  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  an 
opponent,  rules  himself  out  of  court. 


The  letters  of  such  writers  are  at  once 
consigned  to  the  editorial  wastebasket — 
where  they  belong. 

Ruskin  pleaded  for  "a  paper  that  would 
tell  us  of  the  loveliest  and  best  people 
in  every  town  or  place, — of  nothing  but 
pure  and  beautiful  things.  Nowadays," 
he  declared,  "it  is  the  most  infamous 
people  who  are  forced  upon  our  thoughts." 
The  condition  of  our  daily  press  is  indeed 
horrible:  "columns  full  of  horrors, — 
murders,  suicides,  brutalities,  conspicuous 
villainy  and  abomination."  But  one  has 
to  make  allowance  for  Ruskin.  His 
denunciation  was  always  too  sweeping, 
ordinarily  unqualified.  If  the  newspapers 
do  not  more  frequently  tell  the  public 
of  "the  loveliest  'and  best  people,"  it  is 
because  the  interest  of  the  public  is  very 
much  greater  in  people  who  are  not 
lovely  and  not  the  best.  There  is  no 
denying  also  that  the  Catholic  public  as 
well  as  the  non-Catholic  public  patronize 
the  sensational,  not  to  say  ribald,  press. 
It  is  often  denounced  of  course,  but  sup- 
ported just  the  same.  In  regard  to  their 
own  papers,  on  the  contrary,  Catholics 
are  apt  to  be  intolerant  to  the  last  degree. 
For  instance,  not  a  line  must  ever  be 
published  that  is  in  the  least  unfavorable 
to  the  political  party  to  which  they  adhere, 
or  against  a  leader  to  whom  they  have 
pinned  their  faith;  above  all,  nothing 
that  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  the 
race  from  which  they  sprung. 

In  proof  of  our  contention  that  if 
appreciation  of  "things  unto  edification" 
appearing  in  secular  papers  were  more 
general,  such  things  would  more  generally 
appear,  we  instance  a  long  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Sun  last  month,  inspired  by 
a  fascinating  account  in  THE  AVE  MARIA 
of  a  visit  to  the  leper  settlement  of 
Skek  Lung,  in  South  China.  No  Cath- 
olic editor  that  we  know  of  noticed  this 
touching  story,  containing  "thought  which 
Stevenson,  with  all  his  art,  did  not  get 
on  paper."  It  was  to  a  secular  journalist 
only  that  the  account  seems  to  have  made 
special  appeal. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Two  classes  of  persons  have  suddenly 
become  strong  advocates  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage— politicians  who  are  trying  to  secure 
as  many  votes  as  they  can,  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  whose  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered narrow  and  illiberal  amounts  to 
an  obsession.  But  some  of  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  these  worthies  would  be 
more  telling  if  they  were  more  carefully 
considered.  Says  one:  "A  nation  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  enfranchise  the  Black 
Man  is  scarcely  consistent  in  refusing  to 
enfranchise  its  womanhood."  The  con- 
sensus of  intelligent  opinion  is  that  our 
Government  never  committed  a  greater 
blunder  than  by  the  indiscriminate  be- 
stowal of  the  voting  franchise  on  the 
emancipated  Negroes.  Lincoln,  we  know, 
would  have  opposed  this  act. 

Preachers  in  the  "wet"  States,  it  will  be 
noticed,  declaim  in  favor  of  local  option, 
high  license,  etc.;  in  the  States  that  are 
"dry"  they  would  do  away  with  the 
liquor  business  altogether,  and  there  they 
clamor  for  a  national  water  wagon. 
"  Pleasers  of  men"  for  the  most  part, 
they  carry  water  on  both  .shoulders,  so  to 
speak,  keeping  something  on  hand  to  put 
with  it,  in  order  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
pneumonia,  to  which  clergymen,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible, it  would  seem. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  must  think  of 
certain  articles  and  books  of  recent  pub- 
lication, written  by  their  coreligionists, 
parsons  and  layfolk.  .Strong  productions 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  set  their  readers  thinking.  More 
truth  and  a  higher  life  for  themselves  and 
for  others  is  what  the  writers  evidently 
desire.  The  Rev.  F.  Lewis  Donaldson  does 
not  hesitate  to  refer  to  what  he  calls  the 
practical  apostasy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  officially  organized  and  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Donald  Hankey,  the  author 


of  several  books  which  have  attracted 
much  attention,  after  setting  forth  what 
he  describes  as  the  religious  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  "average  man,"  declares 
that  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
understand,  much  less  satisfy,  his  require- 
ments. Mr.  William  Scott  Palmer  pleads 
for  reconstruction  of  its  formulas,  which 
have  become  hard,  stiff,  and  unmeaning 
for  men  who  are  yet  craving  for  what  was 
once  expressed  by  them.  The  Rev.  Harold 
Anson,  who  is  "gravely  discontented" 
with  his  church,  dwells  upon  the  "great 
scandals"  permitted  in  its  organization. 
The  views  of  these  writers  in  extenso  will 
be  found  in  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  S.  Mathews,  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Women's  Church 
Work  (founded  as  continuation  committee 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress)  shows  a 
widespread  feeling  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
religious  inquiry  is  not  general  among 
young  women  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  Great  Britain,  "they  earnestly 
need  more  instruction  in  the  faith,  and  feel 
the  narrowness  and  unreality  of  much 
Church  teaching";  indeed,  the  most  defi- 
nite feature  of  this  expression  of  the  views 
of  young  Church  women  is  in  a  sense  the 
failure  of  the  clergy  to  understand  their 
mental  environment  and  to  give  them  the 
help  they  need. 

The  frank  expression  of  views  like  these 
by  outsiders  surely  merits  the  attention  of 
Catholics,  and  should  have  the  effect  of 
renewing  their  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
our  separated  brethren,  and  of  multiplying 
fervent  prayers  that  all  drooping  spirits 
may  be  moved  to  seek  refreshment  where 
alone  it  can  be  found. 


Readers  of  Catholic  newspapers  are  by 
this  time  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  "imbecile" 
boy  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  in  an  Eastern 
hospital  educated  up  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing his  first  Holy  Communion  a  few  weeks 
ago.  One  of  the  prettiest  incidents  of  the 
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story,  however,  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. Vincent  wrote  on  the  typewriter 
invitations  to  a  select  number  of  his 
friends,  asking  them  to  be  present  at  the 
happy  event.  The  Bishop  of  Brooklyn 
was  favored  by  the  following  message, 
surely  one  of  the  most  touching  letters 
ever  received  by  a  follower  of  the  Apostles. 
Here  is  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy's 
letter  to  his  distinguished  friend,  as 
published  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet: 

VERY  DEAR  BISHOP: — I  write  this  letter  to 
you  to  say  I  am  very  happy  because  I  am 
going  to  make  my  First  Communion. 

I  know  that  you  love  me,  and  I  love  you  also 
very  much.  I  wish  you  come  Friday,  the  8th 
of  September,  on  the  nice  feast  of  the  little 
Holy  Mary,  because  Jesus  will  come  in  my 
heart  on  that  day.  I  pray  very  much  for  you 
every  day  that  you  may  come. 

After  Jesus  has  come  into  my  heart  you  will 
kiss  me,  and  after  I  will  kiss  you. 

Madam  Caire  and  Miss  Mathilda  bought 
me  a  very  nice  suit  and  shoes,  a  gold  watch, 
a  silver  cross  and  silver  rosary,  and  a  prayer- 
book  for  me  to  read.  I  will  show  you  all  when 
you  come. 

Again,  8  more  days  and  Jesus  comes  and  you 
come.  I  will  be  very  happy. 

Good-bye,  Bishop;   bless  your  little  friend, 

VINCENT. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  record  that  Bishop 
McDonnell  motored  some  distance  to  be 
present,  bringing  a  treasurable  present  to 
his  happy  protege. 


Reviewing  a  new  book  by  an  apostate 
from  the  Faith — one  who  has  frankly 
rejoiced,  by  the  way,  in  recounting  his 
apostasy  as  well  from  the  moral  code  of 
Christians, — the  editor  of  the  New  Witness 
writes  in  a  recent  number  of  that  weekly: 
"There  has  always  been  in  Mr.  M —  —  's 
work  a  streak  of  what  one  can  only  call 
deliberate  nastiness  —  a.  hankering  after 
rather  sickly  sensuality — which  spoils  much 
of  his  best  writing.  It  appears  from  time 
to  time  in  this  book,  where  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  finding  it  particularly  objec- 
tionable." Further,  the  editor  refers  to 
this  "offence  against  decency";  yet  in 
the  same  issue  the  New  Witness  displays 
nearly  a  half-column  advertisement  of 


this  very  book.  It  were  emphasizing  the 
obvious  to  point  a  moral.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  this  is  not  the  first  offence  of  the 
kind  that  the  New  Witness  has  been  guilty 
of;  and  that,  however  it  may  be  in 
Kngland,  in  our  country,  once  Mr.  Cecil 
Chesterton  is  associated  with  this  form 
of  "liberalism,"  his  influence  for  good  is 
gone  forever. 

Besides  being  good  politics,  it  was  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charles  \V. 
Fairbanks,  on  the  eve  of  what  is  sure  to  be 
a  close  Presidential  campaign,  to  make  a 
defence  of  the  so-called  hyphenates,  who 
have  been  so  roundly  abused  by  other 
members — one  in  particular — of  his  party 
who  expect  to  "sweep  the  country"  (it 
certainly  needs  sweeping)  next  November. 
In  his  speech  accepting  the  candidacy  for 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Fairbanks  said:  "We 
can  not  properly  censure  Americans  of 
foreign  birth  for  sympathy  with  the  nations 
which  once  claimed  their  allegiance,  as 
against  the  nations  with  which  they  are 
fighting;  and  the  attempt  to  impute 
treasonable  motives  to  any  one  class  of  our 
citizens  because  of  their  original  nation- 
ality, or  the  sympathies  which  go  with  it, 
so  long  as  these  do  not  interfere  with  their 
paramount  loyalty  to  this  republic,  or  in 
any  way  infringe  it,  is  severely  to  be 
condemned." 

.  These  manly  words  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
recall  still  more  outspoken  ones  uttered 
some  weeks  ago  in  Congress  by  Represen- 
tative Rodenberg,  of  Southern  Illinois. 
In  the  course  of  a  merciless  excoriation  of 
the  present  Administration,  he  exclaimed: 
"Related  as  we  are  by  ties  of  blood  and 
consanguinity  to  the  people  of  the  Old 
World,  it  is  but  natural  that  our  sympathies 
should  be  divided.  I  have  nothing  but 
profound  pity  for  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  nationality  may  be,  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  land  of  his  ancestors' 
birth  in  this  great  struggle  for  national 
existence;  and  I  insist  that  an  expression 
of  that  sympathy  is  in  no  sense  a  reflec- 
tion on  any  one's  Americanism.  On  the 
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contrary,  I  regard  it  as  in  every  way 
commendable,  and  as  an  evidence  of  deep 
and  genuine  humanity." 

The  "Congressional  Record,"  we  admit, 
is  hard  reading;  but  it  often  contains  very 
interesting  and  useful  information  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 


Two  classes  of  readers  especially  are 
likely  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Paul 
Bourget's  latest  book,  "The  Night 
Cometh," — those  who  strongly  adhere  to 
the  Christian  Faith  and  those  who,  no 
less. tenaciously,  cling  to  philosophic  mate- 
rialism. Though  it  is  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion and  classed  as  fiction,  the  author  has 
\\ritten  these  pages  as  a  "memoir," — an 
observation  of  the  working  out  of  the 
two  systems  of  belief.  It  is  an  unusually 
powerful  book,  perhaps  the  best  production 
of  M.  Bourget's  gifted  pen.  We  are  hoping 
that  it  will  be  widely  read,  particularly 
by  Monists — or  philosophical  Unitarians, 
as  they  now  seem  to  prefer  being  desig- 
nated. As  a  story,  "The  Night  Cometh" 
will  not  appeal  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  although  the  scene  of  it  has  a 
present  interest — a  war  interest,  —  and 
the  plot  an  intense  attraction.  It  is  a 
book  for  those  who  reflect  and  reason.- 
XX' e  can  not  forbear  quoting  in  full  its 
concluding  paragraphs: 

I  recollect  some  words  which  were  uttered 
one  day  in  my  presence,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
discussion  on  religious,  experience,  by  the  Ameri- 
can psychologist,  William  James,  one  of  the 
sine,  'itists  I  have  met, — one  who  has 

brought  himself  most  completely  under  the 
discipline  of  facts:  "I  believe  that  through 
communion  with  the  Ideal  a  new  energy  enters 
into  the  world  and  gives  birth  to  new  phe- 
iioiiicn::  What  did  he  mean  by  the  Ideal? 
A  fon  e,  since  it  is  a  source  of  force.  Being 
nl -•.  tin  source  of  intelligence,  it  must  be  an 
intelligence.  Being  a  source  of  love,  it  must 
hi  lovi  There  can  not  reside  in  the  conse- 
quent what  virtually  did  not  exist  in  the  ante- 
cedent. William  James  also  said  of  our  higher 
psychism  that  "it  forms  part  of  something 
greater  than  itself,  but  of  the  same  nature, — 
something  which  acts  in  the  universe  outside 
it  and  is  able  to  come  to  its  assistance. . . ." 
"That  is  the  opening  of  the  Creed,  set  down 


in  other  words,"  replied  the  Abbe  Courmont 
to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  quoted  these  two 
passages  to  him.  "Is  not  our  '/  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty'  this:  something  greater  and 
of  the  'same  nature  .  .  .  which  is  able  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  our  higher  psychism?  .  .  . 
Mr.  James  speaks  of  a  new  energy  which 
enters  into  the  world.  What  difference  is  there 
between  this  and  our  'who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven'?  .  .  ." 

So  I  seem  to  hear  him.  And  since  I  have  seen 
Le  Gallic  and  Ortegue  die  —  seen  the  moral 
fulness  of  the  one  death,  and  the  stoical  but 
barren  distress  of  the  other, — it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  prove,  experimentally,  that  this  priest 
is  wrong.  No  more  can  I  do  so  when  he  adds, 
alluding  to  Mme.  Ortegue's  religious  perplexi- 
ties (and  to  my  own,  I  imagine,  for  he  is  so 
acute):  "With  what  pain  the  poor  tormented 
souls  of  to-day  seem  to  seek  for  the  truth,  which 
is  there,  quite  simple,  within  their  reach!  Yet 
is  not  this  very  pain  in  the  search  after  truth 
a  prayer?  When  we  feel  the  need  of  God,  it 
is  because  He  is  quite  close  to  us." 

A  notable  passage  of  a  remarkable 
book.  There  is  a  good  translation'  of  it 
by  G.  Frederic  Lees,  of  which  Messrs. 
Putnam's  Sons  are  the  publishers. 


An  interview  recently  accorded  by  his 
Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Mr. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  for  the  New  York  Times, 
affords  an  interesting  interpretation  of  a 
point  of  Catholic  practice  in  the  light  of  a 
similar  practice  employed  in  the  present 
world  war.  Speaking  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  Mgr.  Bonzano  said : 

People  exclaim  against  the  Index,  and  yet 
since  August,  1914,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  applying  the  principle  of  the  Index. 
Their  censorship  extends  not  only  to  printed 
books,  but  even  to  letters.  .  .  .  The  various 
Governments  fear  that  books,  magazines,  and 
letters  may  contain  something  that  will  harm 
their  interests;  therefore  they  have  established 
the  censorship. 

Now,  the  Church  is  an  organization  that  is 
constantly  waging  war.  The.  Church  is  more 
keenly  interested  in  putting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  things  that  harm  the  soul  than  the 
nation  is  in  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
things  that  harm  the  body.  In  times  of  war  the 
nations  establish  censorship;  since  the  Church 
is  always  at  war,  her  censorship  is  perpetual. 
It  is  due  to  her  motherly  desire  to  keep  her 
children  from  being  harmed. 

So  you  see  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
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any  nation  can  criticise  the  Church  for  its 
Index  Expurgatorius.  All  the  nations  are 
following  the  Church's  example  in  establishing 
censorships.  And  their  censorships  go  further 
than  that  of  the  Church;  the  Church  makes  a 
moral  prohibition,  but  the  nations  make  it  an 
official  matter,  a  physical  matter. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  about  the  Index 
to  support  the  absurd  contention  that  the 
Church  is  opposed  to  modern  literature.  She 
is  opposed  to  unclean  literature.  But  the 
Church  to-day,  as  in  the  ages  past,  fosters 
literature,  as  she  fosters  all  the  arts. 

His  Excellency  then  went  on  to  show 
how  the  Popes  have  fostered  literature  in 
particular;  but  nothing  in  the  course  of 
this  lengthy  and  interesting  interview 
seems  to  be  of  more  value  than  his  de- 
fence of  the  Index.  It  is  a  flawless  example 
of  a  pari  reasoning,  with  an  a  fortiori 
strength  besides. 


It  seems  to  us  some  fruit  of  St.  Patrick's 
wrestling  with  the  Angel  on  "Croagh 
Patrick"  that  such  an  incident  as  this 
could  be  recorded  of  the  last  moments  in 
the  life  of  Sir  Roger  Casement:  "On  the 
night  prior  to  his  execution  he  was  visited 
by  Dean  Ring  and  Father  Carey,  who 
remained  with  him  for  upwards  of  two 
hours.  When  the  time  came  to  say  fare- 
well, Casement,  who  had  become  very 
much  attached  to  the  two  priests,  felt  the 
parting  keenly;  and,  speaking  in  Gaelic, 
he  said:  'The  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
on  you  for  your  kindness  to  me!'  Dean 
Ring,  also  speaking  in  Gaelic,  replied: 
'  A  happy  life  to  you,  and  the  light  of 
heaven  to  your  soul ! ' ' 

That  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
people  have  always  been  at  bottom 
( foncierement)  Catholic,  even  when  they 
have  elected  anti-Catholic  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputief,  is  a  statement 
that  has  been  insisted  upon  for  years  past 
by  those  best  acquainted  with  Gallic 
mentality  and  most  conversant  with  the 
home  life  of  the  French  people.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Stoddard  Dewey,  declaring  in  the 
New  York  Nation  that  the  statement 
is  correct.  As  a  non-Catholic  opinion, 


formed  after  first-hand  observation,  these 
sentences  of  Mr.  Dewey 's  are  at  least 
deeply  interesting: 

The  legend  that,  among  French  people  nomi- 
nally Catholic,  only  women  practised  their 
religion,  and  men  gave  religion  a  thought  only 
when  they  felt  themselves  dying  and  cried 
desperately  for  a  priest,  was  worn  out  before 
this  war  began.  .  .  .  The  immense  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  even  Socialist  workmen,  have 
always  had  their  children  baptized  and  make 
their  First  Communion,  just  as  was  done  for 
themselves  by  their  own  parents.  When  they 
think  of  God  at  all,  he  is  still  the  Roman  Catholic 
ban  Dieu  ("good  God").  For  them  the  Christian 
religion  is  what  it  has  been  in  the  formularies  of 
their  race  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  "Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman."  This  is  the  religious 
seed  sown  through  all  the  centuries. 

Only  exaggerated  optimism  will  main- 
tain that,  after  the  war,.  France  will  auto- 
matically blossom  out  as  a  garden  of 
Catholic  sanctity;  but  there  appear  to 
be  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
religious  spirit,  admittedly  existing  "at 
bottom"  among  its  people,  will  become 
externalized  in  a  notable  degree,  and  that 
anti-clericalism  will  never  again  be  so 
triumphant  in  France  as  it  has  been  during 
;  the  past  decade. 

The  department  with  such  headings 
as  "Wisdom  of  the  Week,"  "Canned 
Philosophy,"  etc.,  maintained  in  some  of 
our  exchanges,  should  include  the  follow- 
ing items,  culled  respectively  from  the 
Fresno  (Cal.)  Herald,  the  Milburn  (Okla.) 
News,  the  Danville  (111.)  Press,  and  the 
Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe:  "If  some  people 
could  lose  their  tempers  for  good  it 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  world,  after  all." 
"Regardless  of  the  large  number  of 
patents  issued  by  the  Patent  Office,  much 
of  the  visible  supply  of-  ingenuity  is  de- 
voted to  inventing  excuses."  "Great  ideas 
and  great  achievements,  like  the  photo 
negative,  must  have  time  in  the  dark  room 
to  develop."  "The  man  who  talks  too 
much  about  his  duty  isn't  doing  it." 

Journalistic  wit  and  wisdom,  as  will 
be  seen,  are  not  confined  to  the  "great 
dailies"  of  the  big  cities. 


A  Golden  Number. 


BY    FATHER    EDMUND    HILL,   C.P. 


JOHN  has  told  us  that,  in  heaven, 
There  stand  before  the  Sapphire  Throne 
A   glorious  choir  of   Spirits   Seven, 

As  "lamps"  and  "eyes"  iji  vision  shown. 

As  one  of  these  Saint  Raphael  came, 
Annt'1  of  healing,  from  the  Lord; 

And  dear  Saint   Gabriel  gave  his  name; 
And  great  Saint   Michael  drew  his  sword. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Paraclete, 
ills  Seven  priceless  Gifts  bestows; 

And  in  His  keeping,  as  is  meet, 
The  Seven  Sacraments  repose. 

If  Seven  deadly  sins  we  know, 

To  war  against  them  day  by  day; 

Seven  times  the   Precious  Blood  did   flow 
To  wash  each  stain  of  guilt  away. 

'Twas  Seven   Words  our  Saviour  spoke 
While  dying  on  the  Cross  He  hung; 

And  how  we  cherish  for  His  sake 
The  Heart  by  Seven   Dolors  wrung! 

O  golden   number,   mystic  Seven — 

The  number  of  perfection  fair! 
Our   Lady   bring   us  all   to   heaven, 

HIT  Seven   peerless  joys  to  share! 


A  Good  Bargain. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


a  boy  wants  to  see  you, 
sir.  He  has  a  painting  in  his  arms." 

"A  painting?" 

"And  he  says  that  perhaps  you  will  buy 
it  from  him." 

Mr.  Theobald  impatiently  laid  down 
the  book  he  had  been  reading,  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  as  only  a  Frenchman  can,  said 
to  his  servant;  "Well,  show  him  in." 

A  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age   came 


into  the  richly  furnished  apartment,  where 
masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture 
were  visible  on  all  sides. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want 
of  me?"  asked  the  connoisseur,  rather 
sternly. 

"My  name  is  Gerard  Mauriel,"  replied 
the  boy,  timidly,  "and  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  buy  this  picture." 

Before  glancing  at  the  painting  which 
the  lad  held  out  to  him,  the  gentleman 
smiled  sceptically. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you  think  this 
canvas  is  worth  something." 

"  Yes,  sir,  please;  mamma  thinks  so,  and 
so  does  everybody  else  who  has  seen  it." 

"But  are  your  mother  and  her  friends 
competent  judges?  Well,  let  us  look  at 
it,  anyway." 

And,  fixing  his  nose-glasses  at  the  proper 
angle,  he  turned  the  picture  to  the  light. 
Gerard  trembled  lest  he  should  not  succeed 
in  disposing  of  the  painting,  and  he  looked 
very  anxiously  at  Mr.  Theobald. 

That  old  connoisseur's  countenance, 
however,  did  not  give  any  clue  to  his 
thoughts.  It  did  not  show  either  admira- 
tion or  contempt,  although  the  painting 
was  examined  carefully.  While  saying 
nothing,  Mr.  Theobald  was  doing  a  good 
deal  of  thinking.  Long  experience  as  an 
art  critic  and  collector  had  taught  him 
both  the  worth  of  real  treasures  and  the 
secret  of  concealing  his  opinion  of  their 
value  until  he  had  effected  their  purchase. 
Just  as  soon  as  he  leaked  at  this  particular 
picture  and  noted  the  name  of  its  painter, 
he  had  repressed  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
Anil  as  his  examination  proceeded,  his 
satisfaction  became  real  joy. 

"At  present,"  he  told  himself,  "this 
picture  is  not  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
francs;  for  the  Flemish  painter,  Helicm, 
whose  work  it  is,  lias  not  yet  attained  the 
celebrity  he  is  destined  to  enjoy;  but  in 
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fifteen  years  from  now  it   will   be  worth 
ten  thousand." 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  painting,  my 

little  man?" 

i 

"At  our  house,  sir.  Mamma  couldn't 
bring  it  to  you  herself,  so  she  sent  me 
with  it." 

"And  it  is  the  portrait  of — 

"Of  my  papa,  sir." 

"Then  your  papa  must  be  very  well 
off,  since  he  can  afford  to  have  his  picture 
painted  by  Heliem." 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
One  evening  papa  was  returning  from 
his  work,  somewhat  late,  to  Montmartre, 
where  we  live,  when  he  saw  a  young  man 
attacked  by  two  villains.  The  young  man 
shouted  for  help;  and,  as  papa  was  very 
strong,  he  soon  put  the  assailants  to  rout. 
Then  the  young  man  professed  great 
gratitude  to  papa  and  insisted  on  painting 
his  portrait.  So  that's  how  for  the  past 
five  years  we've  had  the  picture." 

"And  now  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it?" 

"Because  we  must,  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  deep  sadness  in  his  tone,  but  with  a 
certain  dignity,  too. 

Mr.  Theobald  resumed  his  musing. 

"And  how  much  does  your  mother  want 
for  the  painting?"  he  inquired. 

Timidly,  and  wif  h  his  forehead  bathed 
in  nervous  sweat,  the  boy  mentioned  a 
figure  which  he  thought  would  make  the 
old  man  indignant. 

"Mamma  says  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
thousand  francs." 

"A  thousand  francs!  A  thousand  francs 
is  a  good  deal  of  money,"  answered  the 
connoisseur. 

Gerard  quite  agreed  with  him.  He 
thought  it  an  enormous  sum.  A  thousand 
francs!  Really,  had  not  his  mother 
spoiled  her  chance  of  selling  the  painting 
by  asking  so  big  a  price  for  it? 

"Well,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile,  "it  won't  do  to  render  your 
trip  useless.  Here  is  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand  francs.  Be  sure  not  to  lose  this 
precious  paper." 


vSo  saying,  he  handed  the  boy  a  cheque 
he  had  just  signed.  But  Gerard  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him.  On  his  knees  before  the 
picture,  which  Mr.  Theobald  had  placed 
on  the  carpet  against  the  wall,  he  was 
looking  at  the  almost  speaking  likeness  of 
his  father,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

"What  are  you  about?"  asked  the  old 
connoisseur  in  surprise. 

"O  sir,  let  me  give  it  a  last  good-bye!" 

"  Humph!  so  we  are  growing  tender,  are 
we?"  murmured  the  purchaser.  "Yet  as. 
a  rule,  and  at  your  age,  one  doesn't  care 
a  great  deal  for  useless  objects." 

"Useless?"  cried  the  boy.  "Not  to  us. 
It  is  so  like  poor  papa,  and  we  lost  him 
two  months  ago." 

"But,  then,  why  sell  the  portrait?" 

"Alas,  sir,  'tis  on  my  account.  I  can't 
accustom  myself  to  papa's  trade;  other- 
wise with  what  mamma  earns  we  should 
be  able  to  get  on." 

"Are  you  lazy?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  But  I  like  to  study  and 
I  don't  like  manual  labor."  And  then,  in 
a  burst  of  confidence,  the  lad  went  on: 
"It's  like  this,  sir.  My  teacher,  who  says 
I'm  his  best  scholar,  advised  mamma  to  let 
me  prepare  for  the  Normal  School.  As  for 
me,  I  ask  nothing  better.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing in  the  world  so  beautiful  as  books." 

"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth?'.' 

"Yes,  sir:  I  never  tell  lies,"  returned 
the  boy,  looking  at  the  old  gentleman  with 
honest  eyes  that  spoke  for  themselves. 
"Anyway,  you  can  make  inquiries  about 
me.  You  will  find  our  address  on  the  back 
of  the  portrait.  Well,  you  will  understand 
that  my  schooling  will  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
even  if  I  win  a  scholarship.  With  this 
thousand  francs,  mamma  will  have  some- 
thing ahead  for  a  year  at  least.  All  the 
same,  I  can't  help  crying  over  this  picture 
that  we  are  losing.  It's  almost  like  losing 
papa  a  second  time." 

And  Gerard's  tears  began  to  flow  again. 

Mr.  Theobald  felt  a  good  deal  moved, 
and  forthwith  he  began  debating  with 
himself.  Of  course  he  had  made  a  good 
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bargain  in  buying  Heliem's  canvas.  He 
intended  giving  it  an  honorable  position  in 
his  gallery,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  little 
Mauriel  and  his  mother  had  the  idea  of 
coming  to  him  rather  than  to  somebody 
else.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  a  little  shame 
at  having  profited  by  the  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  these  poor  people. 

"Listen!"  said  he  suddenly,  raising  up 
the  boy,  who  was  still  kneeling  before  the 
picture.  "I  consent  to  leaving  the  portrait 
in  your  house  for  some  time  yet.  When 
you  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
absence  of  your  father — -well,  you  can  bring 
it  back  to  me.  So  take  it  with  you  now, 
and  dry  your  mother's  tears." 

"O  sir:  how  good  you  are!"  cried 
Gerard,  joyfully.  Then  a  cloud  darkened 
his  bright  young  face.  "But  I'll  have  to 
give  you  back  your  money,"  he  said,  as 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  take  out 
the  cheque. 

With  a  gesture,  the  old  connoisseur 
stopped  him. 

"No,  my  boy:  you  are  to  give  back 
nothing,  since  it's  understood  that  the 
picture  belongs  to  me.  You  will  bring  me 
a  receipt  for  its  price.  And,  come  to  think 
of  it,  it's  worth  more  than  I  gave  you.  Of 
course  I  wasn't  obliged  to  give  you  more 
than  your  mother  asked  for  it;  but  I  don't 
care  to  take  advantage  of  her  ignorance. 
Here  is  the  rest  of  the  price." 

With  that  he  wrote  out  another  cheque 
for  four  thousand  francs. 

Profoundly  touched,  Gerard  seized  the 
old  man's  hand  and  kissed  it.  Then,  with 
the  beloved  portrait  under  his  arm  and  the 
precious  cheques  deep  down  in  his  pocket, 
lie  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him 
to  Montmartre  and  his  mamma. 

That  evening,  as  Mr.  Theobald  sat  down 

to  his  dinner  in  excellent  spirits  and  with 

a  good  appetite,  his  old  servant  remarked: 

'Sir,    you    look    at    least    fifteen    years 

younger    than  usual  to  ni^lit." 

"(Juitc  likely,  Coralie;    I've  got   posses- 
sion   of  a    fine  portrait    that   will   be   worth 
••rliine  ;i  few  years  from  now,  and  I'm 
uell    content   with   my   bargain." 


"And  have  you  hung  the  portrait  yet, 
sir?" 

"Well,  no,  Coralie.  The  portrait  will 
come  to  me  later  on, — some  time  in  the 
future.  I  don't  really  know  when  they  will 
bring  it  back  to  me.  But  that  doesn't 
prevent  me  from  being  delighted  with  my 
bargain.  I  never  made  a  better  one." 

And  old  Coralie,  thinking  that  her 
master  was  growing  rather  eccentric,  ques- 
tioned him  no  further. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XIV.— THE  WALL-BORERS  AT  WORK. 

^s^  LL  American  visitors  to  Paris,  more 
especially  ladies,  know  the  splendid 
jeweller's  shop,  the  address  of  which 
is  "Diamant  du  Cap,  No.  21  ter,  Rue  du 
Quatre-Septembre" ;  but  which  we  shall 
call  by  the  English  equivalent  of  its  name, 
the  "Cape  Diamond."  It  was  upon  this 
shop  that  Tommy  Sharp  had  fixed  as 
the  scene  of  his  next  exploit. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular building  is  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  distant  from  M.  Alartier's 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  looted  by  the 
Wall- Borers  only  a  month  previously,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Sharp's  plan  had  a 
certain  element  of  genius  in  it.  To  the 
ordinary,  commonplace  mind  it  may  appear 
that  his  attempting  another  robbery  so 
near  to  his  last  one  was  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme,  especially  as  police  scouts  were 
still  on  the  lookout  for  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
robbers,  and  all  the  jewellers  of  the  city 
had  been  spurred  to  take  extra  precautions 
to  safeguard  their  premises  from  burglary 
and  pillage.  There  is,  however,  something 
of  truth  in  the  idea  that  the  safest  place 
for  a  fugitive  is  just  in  the  midst  of  his 
pursuers;  and  so  the  very  boldness  of 
Sharp's  plan  constituted,  perhaps,  the 
surest  guarantee  of  its  success. 

The  walls  of  the  Cape  Diamond,  like 
those  of  M.  Alartier's  shop,  had  been  cased 
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with  steel;  and  the  same  system  of 
burglar-alarms  had  been  installed.  More- 
over, the  proprietor  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution every  night  to  deposit  in  an  enor- 
mous safe  sealed  in  the  wall,  with  its  door 
disguised  as  a  wooden  panel,  the  most 
valuable  of  his  treasures.  After  the  robbery 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  however,  even 
these  precautions  seemed  incomplete;  and 
accordingly  an  armed  watchman  was 
engaged  to  sleep  in  the  shop.  Thus  fore- 
warned and  fore-armed,  the  owner  of  the 
Cape  Diamond  concluded  that  he  might 
sleep  securely :  he  was  not  counting  on  the 
skill  and  cunning  of  Tommy  Sharp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  shop,  so  well 
barricaded  on  so  many  sides,  had  one  weak 
spot:  nobody  had  thought  of  protecting  it 
on  the  side  of  the  ceiling.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  chanced  that  the  apartment  above 
the  shop  became  vacant.  These  two  essen- 
tial circumstances  had  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  chief  of  the  Wall-Borers; 
and,  as  we  have  also  seen,  he  had  the 
apartment  rented  by  one  of  his  band. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  the  jeweller 
about  the  same  time  decided  to  verify  the 
good  working-order  of  his  electric«alarms. 
Unfortunately;  for  Sharp,  who,  while 
most  of  his  band  believed  him  to  be  still  in 
London,  was  continually  lounging  in  one 
disguise  or  another  around  the  Cape 
Diamond,  studying  the  ground  and  per- 
fecting his  plan  of  campaign,  saw  the 
electrician  at  work.  He  watched  him 
closely,  and  soon  fixed  in  his  memory  the 
exact  location  of  the  conducting  wires,  by 
cutting  which  the  whole  system  would  be 
rendered  useless. 

There  remained  only  one  big  obstacle 
to  surmount, — the  presence  in  the  shop  of 
the  night  watchman.  A  means  to  solve  this 
difficulty  was  not,  however,  beyond  the 
finding  of  so  experienced  a  criminal  as 
vSharp.  As  soon  as  he  decided  that  the 
attempt  on  the  jeweller's  should  be  made, 
a  shadower,  or  spy,  was  placed  on  the 
watchman,  to  note  all  his  comings  :md 
goings.  As  a  result,  in  three  days  Sharp 
had  learned  that  the  watchman,  an  old 


gendarme  who  had  retired  from  the  service, 
lived  in  a  modest  flat  and  took  all  his  meals 
at  a  wine-seller's  in  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs,  a  tavern  much  frequented  by 
cab-drivers  because  of  its  proximity  to  a 
cab  stand. 

As  this  ex-gendarme  was  a  man  of  the 
most  scrupulous  honesty,  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  bribing  him.  But  (there  was  a 
"but")  the  old  soldier  had  one  slight 
defect, — who  is  perfect  in  this  world?  He 
fairly  adored  playing  games  of  cards,  while 
leisurely  sipping  cups  of  coffee.  This 
indeed  was  ,the  reason  of  his  patronizing 
the  wine-seller  so  constantly:  the  cab- 
drivers  came  for  their  meals  at  all  hours, 
and  Captain  Brisquet — -such  was  the 
watchman's  name — was  pretty  certain 
always  to  find  some  one. to  be  his  adversary 
in  his  favorite  game  of  piquet.  He  liked  it 
so  well  that  he  sometimes  forgot  to  take 
his  customary  little  walk  in  the  Jardin  des 
Tuileries,  and  could  occasionally  be  found 
in  the  evening  still  playing  at  the  same 
table  at  which  he  had  seated  himself  at 
noon. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  however,  he 
invariably  got  up  from  the  table,  settled 
his  losses — only  a  few  pennies  at  most — 
or  pocketed  his  gains,  if  fortune  had  favored 
him,  and  proceeded  to  his  post  in  the 
Cape  Diamond.  The  essential  thing  was 
to  prevent  him,  for  once,  from  being 
faithful  to  his  charge.  Tommy  Sharp  had 
the  means  at  hand,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  man  he  was  going  to  use  should  be 
in  Captain  Brisquet's  good  graces.  Accord- 
ingly, the  wine-seller  in  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs  soon  had  another  regular  cus- 
tomer in  the  person  of  a  new  cab-driver, 
or  coachman.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
Filoselle  who,  on  the  occasion  of  Molly's 
being  kidnapped,  drove  Sharp's  carriage 
from  the  Guignol  Theatre.  Filoselle,  always 
ready  for  a  game — that's  why  he  was 
there,  —  played  many  with  the  Captain; 
and  as,  while  apparently  doing  his  very 
best,  lie  allowed  his  opponent  to  win  five 
times  out  of  six,  he  rapidly  became  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  ex-gendarme. 
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Everything  being  thus  prepared  for  one 
group  of  his  band,  the  chief  of  the  Wall- 
Borers  had  gone  to  Biribi  and  the  Spider 
to  secure  their  co-operation.  He  needed 
their  services, — Biribi's  strength  and  skill 
in  piercing  a  wall,  and  the  Spider's  supple- 
ness in  getting  through  apertures  too 
narrow  for  the  passage  of  men  of  ordi- 
nary size. 

On  Sunday  morning,  therefore,  about 
five  o'clock,  Biribi  and  the  Spider,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  they  had  received,  left 
the  La  Torte  cottage  in  an  automobile; 
and,  accompanied  by  Terry,  proceeded  to 
No.  448  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  There,  in  a 
shop  which  he  had  rented,  they  found 
Sharp  already  dressed  in  the  white  blouse 
and  overalls  of  journeymen  painters  and 
paper-hangers.  Two  similar  costumes 
awaited  them,  and  they  at  once  put  them 
on  over  their  ordinary  clothes. 

There  was  also  in  the  shop  a  handcart 
containing  cans  of  paint,  rolls  of  wall- 
paper, brushes, — -everything,  in  a  word, 
necessary  for  the  work  which  Sharp  and 
his  companions  were  supposed  to  do  in  the 
apartment  above  the  Cape  Diamond.  The 
handcart  was  taken  outside;  and  Terry, 
whose  presence  would  have  been  useless 
and  perhaps  inconvenient  at  the  apart-, 
ment,  was  left  in  the  shop.  Biribi  got 
between  the  handles,  and,  the  other  two 
pushing  the  cart  from  the  rear,  the  trio 
tranquilly  made  their  way  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  janitor  of  the  building  in  the  Rue 
du  Quatre-Septembre  had  no  misgivings 
whatever  when  he  saw  the  workmen  arrive, 
since  the  prospective  tenant  had  arranged 
that  they  should  come;  so  the  three  were 
at  once  admitted  upstairs  to  the  apart- 
ment. They  made  two  or  three  trips  down 
to  the  cart  to  take  up  the  paint,  etc.,  and 
these  preparatory  measures  being  taken 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  any  onlookers, 
they  began  their  real  work — that  of  cutting 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  jeweller's  shop, 
making  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  the 
Spider  to  descend  into  the  shop  itself. 
Tlie  second  part  of  the  scheme  would 


take  place  only  a  good  deal  later  on,  during' 
the  night.  Biribi  and  Sharp  would,  by 
that  time,  have  left  the  apartment  hours 
before,  and  would  return  to  slip  into  the 
shop  through  the  door  which  the  Spider 
would  open  for  them.  For  the  time  being 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  through  the 
ceiling.  It  was  a  long  and  a  delicate  job; 
the  whole  day  would  scarcely  be  too  much 
for  its  accomplishment.  Giving  a  coat  of 
paint  on  woodwork,  or  pasting  rolls  of 
paper  on  walls,  is  work  that  can  be  done 
without  noise;  it  is  not  the  same  with 
tearing  up  part  of  a  floor  and  cutting 
through  the  ceiling  underneath.  It  was  to 
be  feared  that  the  unaccustomed  and  unex- 
pected noise  would  be  heard  by  the  janitor 
and  arouse  his  suspicions 

There  was  another  danger  still  graver: 
it  was  that  by  working  too  quickly  they 
might  detach  at  one  blow  a  great  part  of 
the  ceiling,  which  would  fall  with  consid- 
erable racket  into  the  shop.  That  would 
be  a  disaster  which1  would  upset  all  their 
plans,  even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  their 
capture. 

Accordingly,  our  robbers  worked  with 
wise  circumspection.  They  occupied  three 
full  hours  in  removing  five  boards  from 
the  floor;  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with 
the  exception  of  an  hour  spent  in  taking 
dinner  outside  like  honest  and  respectable 
workmen,  they  devoted  to  the  delicate 
task  of  cutting  through  the  ceiling.  Every 
once  in  a  while  one  or  other  of  the  three 
left  the  apartment  and  went  downstairs 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned. 
This  was  in  order  to  get  the  janitor  mixed 
up  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  were 
working;  so  that  when  Sharp  and  Biribi 
left  for  good,  about  six  o'clock,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  still  a 
third  man  left  upstairs.  In  order  to  allay 
any  possible  suspicions,  Sharp  upset  a  pot 
of  paint  on  the  apartment  floor,  so  that  the 
smell .  of  it  might  be  perceived  on  the 
stairway,  and  strengthen  the  notion  that 
the  work  done  there  during  the  day  was 
genuine,  honest  labor. 

Upstairs,    then,    everything   was   ready. 
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A  gaping  hole  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
circle  with  a  diameter  of  some  eighteen 
inches  opened  the  way  to  the  jeweller's 
domain.  A  rope-ladder,  one  end  of  which 
was  tied  to  a  pickhandle  that  was  to  hold 
it,  was  placed  near  the  hole;  and  the 
Spider  had  only  to  wait  for  the  appointed 
hour — eleven  o'clock — to  slip  down  into 
the  shop,  where  his  first  work  would  be  to 
cut  the  electric  wires  connected  with  the 
burglar-alarms. 

At  exactly  eleven  o'clock  the  English- 
man and  his  red-headed  and  limping  com- 
panion again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Rue  de  Quatre-Septembre,  at  that  hour 
practically  deserted,  approaching  it  from 
the  Avenue  de  1'Opera.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  three  streets  mentioned,  while 
busy  and  animated  enough  on  week  nights, 
are  quiet  and  almost  unfrequented  on 
Sunday  evenings.  Sharp  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  these  conditions  in  arranging  his 
plans;  and  he  counted  on  havittg  plenty 
of  time  between  eleven  and  two  o'clock, 
beyond  which  latter  hour  Captain  Brisquet 
could  not  be  kept  away  from  his  post  (we 
shall  see  why  shortly)  for  looting  the 
jewelry  store  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Just  as  Sharp  and  his  companion  reached 
No.  21,  Biribi,  who  held  Terry  by  a  light 
chain,  gave  three  short  whistles.  Imme- 
diately three  light  knocks  were  heard 
inside  the  door;  and  a  moment  later  the 
Spider  had  admitted  the  biped  robbers 
and  their  involuntary  quadruped  accom- 
plice within  the  coveted  precincts. 

Once  inside,  they  began  their  work 
without  delay.  With  the  light  furnished  by 
their  electric  lanterns,  they  labored  as 
easily  as  if  it  were  broad  daytime.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  however,  the  work  was 
not  so  easy  as  they  had  imagined  it  would 
prove.  Getting  access  to  the  ordinary 
cases  on  the  shop's  counters  presented  no 
difficulty;  but  the  big  safe  in  which  had 
been  placed  the  really  worth-while  treas- 
ures of  the  jeweller  was  quite  another 
matter.  Considerable  time  was  consumed 
in  destroying,  without  making  any  noise, 
the  wooden  panel  that  hid  its  door.  Then 


two  or  three  times  the  dog  had  given  signs 
of  uneasiness.  Policemen  on  their  rounds 
passed  along  the  sidewalks,  and  work  had 
to  be  stopped  till  they  got  out  of  hearing. 
Once  also  two  citizens  stopped  just  in 
front  of  the  shop  door  and  chatted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that  seemed  to  be 
five  times  as  long.  The  lanterns  were 
turned  off  and  work  suspended  until  the 
gossipers  passed  on. 

"Half-past  twelve!"  grumbled  Sharp  as 
he  looked  at  his  watch  (a  superb  chro- 
nometer, which,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not 
cost  him  much).  "We'll  never  have  time 
to  finish  this  job." 

"How  much  have  we?"  inquired  Biribi. 

"Filoselle  has  engaged  to  keep  the 
night  watchman  away  until  the  wine-seller 
closes,  somewhere  around  two  o'clock." 

Biribi  frowned.  The  chief  had  not  yet 
begun  to  attack  the  door  of  the  safe  with 
his  famous  lamp. 

"Chief,  chief !"  murmured  Biribi.  "One 
shouldn't  presume  on  one's  luck.  There's 
no  use  in  tempting  the  devil." 

"That's  enough  talk!"  said  Sharp, 
curtly.  "This  is  no  time  for  argument. 
Bundle  up  what  we  have  already  gathered, 
and  let  me  alone." 

He  immediately  lit  his  powerful  lamp 
and  turned  its  flame  on  the  steel  door  of 
the  safe,  his  purpose  being  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  allow  him  to  put  in  his 
hand  and  explore  the  interior. 

(To  be  continued.) 


His  Portrait. 


The  former  King  of  Belgium,  besides 
being  a  witty  man,  was  something  of  a 
linguist.  Being  out  for  a  walk  one  day, 
he  entered  a  cottage  and  asked  for  a  glass 
of  milk.  He  spoke  with  his  companions 
in  English,  whereupon  the  peasant  woman 
said  to  her  husband:  "  I  wonder  how  much 
this  long-nosed  Englishman  will  pay  us?" 
Whereupon  the  King  drew  a  coin  from 
his  pocket,  and  said  in  Flemish:  "Allow 
me  to  offer  you  the  portrait  of  the  long- 
nosed  Englishman." 
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— "The  Potter's  House"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Isabel  Clarke.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  early  days  of  the  Great  War. 

— A  new  collection  of  verse  by  Francis  Led- 
widge,  the  Irish  poet,  who  was  introduced  with 
his  "Songs  of  the  Fields"  by  Lord  Dunsany,  is 
announced  for  early  publication. 

—The  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Ideal  Catholic 
Series,  edited  by  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  and 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  contains  a 
goodly  number  of  carefully  arranged  selections 
in  prose  and  verse,  with  many  attractive 
illustrations. 

— Four  poems  attributed  to  Caedmon,  first 
published  in  1655,  have  been  translated  into 
English  prose,  with  a  learned  Introduction,  by 
Charles  W.  Kennedy,  Ph.  D.  The  collection 
is  entitled  "The  Caedmon  Poems,"  and  is 
published  by  Routledge. 

--Few  discourses  on  any  subject  in  recent 
times  have  been  more  widely  published  than 
Archbishop  Ireland's  admirable  address  on 
Catholic  education  delivered  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Paul.  A  Spanish  version  of  it,  in 
pamphlet  form,  lately  appeared  in  Manila, 
imp.  De  Santos  Y.  Bernal. 

— A  Mass  Book  and  Hymnal  combined  has 
lii-rii  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  in  colleges 
and  academies  by  the  Rev.  '  W.  B.  Sommer- 
hauser,  S.  J.  The  songs  and  hymns,  we  are 
informed  in  a  foreword,  were  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  Victor  Winter,  S.  J.  The  volume  is  entitled 
"Students'  Mass  Book  and  Hymnal";  it  has  a 
well-ordered  system  of  devotions,  and  there  is  a 
good  selection  of  standard  hymns.  The  binding 
is  of  stout  cloth,  and  the  selling  price  reasonable. 
B.  Herder,  publisher. 

— The  world  has  heard  much  about  Shake- 
speare in  recent  months.  Everything  connected 
with  him  has  been  discussed, — everything  but 
his  indebtedness  to  Ireland,  according  to 
"Historicus,"  who  (writing  from  Birmingham  to 
the  Catholic  Times)  says:  "Allusions  to  that 
country  abound  in  several  of  his  plays.  In  some- 
cases  they  are  obvious,  and  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  poet's  day,  as  for  cen- 
turies before  it,  there  was  a  constant,  warlike, 
and,  for  Ireland,  not  very  profitable  intercourse 
between  that  cnuiitry  and  this.  Other  allu 
are  less  direct,  but  are  easily  traceable  by  the 
student,  and  go  to  show  that  Shakespeare  drew 
largely  on  Irish  history,  literature,  legend, 


music,  and  so  forth.  Nor  did  his  indebtedness 
to  Ireland^end  with  his  life.  Prominent  in  the 
list  of  Shakespearean  commentators  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  Murphy,  Malone,  Comyn, 
and  Professor  Dowden;  whilst  on  the  stage 
the  Bard  of  Avon  has  had  no  more  capable 
exponents  than  Macklin  and  Quin,  Macready 
and  Barry  Sullivan." 

— Forthcoming  books  of  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  include  "The  Institution  of  the  Arch- 
priest  Blackwell:  A  Study  of  the  Transition 
from  Paternal  to  Constitutional  and  Local 
Church  Government  among  the  English 
Catholics,  1595  to  1602,"  by  John  Hungerford 
Pollen,  S.  J.,  based  on  research  among  State 
papers  and  other  historical  documents. 

— In  "Home  Care  of  Consumptives,"  by 
Roy  L.  French,  M.  A.  (a  sixteenmo  of  236 
pages,  comprising  thirty  chapters,  twenty- 
seven  illustrations,  two  appendixes,  and  a 
serviceable  index),  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Tuberculosis  Commission  has  aimed 
at  giving  in  compact  and  definite  form  the  best 
knowledge  now  available  on  the  home  care  of 
those  stricken  by  that  disease  which  counts 
among  its  victims  three-fifths  of  a  million 
Americans — consumption.  The  book  impresses 
us  as  being  really  worth  while,  teeming  with 
information  of  genuine  utility  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  consumptive  patients.  It 
is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  sells 
for  $1.00. 

— A  most  charming  and  appropriate  format 
lends  additional  attractiveness  to  a  work  which 
is  in  itself,  as  thousands  of  readers  by  this  time 
know,  superlatively  engaging — the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  "The  Little  Flower."  In  its  new  dress, 
it  is  entitled  "A  Little  White  Flower,  the  Story 
of  Soeur  Therese  of  Lisieux."  On  the  title-page 
it  is  further  described:  "A  new  translation  of 
her  autobiography,  incorporating  the  changes 
and  additions  inserted  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts  into  the  definitive  Carmelite  edition  of 
1914,  by  Thomas  N.  Taylor,  priest  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Glasgow:  witness  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  beatification."  The  volume  is  dedicated 
to  the  Little  Flower  herself  and  to  her  "Petite 
Merc-."  her  sister,  present  prioress  of  the  Carmel 
at  Lisieux.  It  bears  a  forestatement  of  the 
indulgence  granted  to  its  readers,  is  prefaced  by 
a  letter  of  his  late  Holiness  Pius  X.,  and  by 
other  letters  of  approval  from  eminent  eccle- 
siastics, and  offers  besides  the  following  infor- 
mation: "The  profits  of  this  volume — America, 
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seventy-five  cents — will  be  devoted  to  making 
the  Little  Flower  of  Jesus  more  widely  known, 
and  of  thus  recruiting  her  '  Legion  of  Little 
Victims  of  Divine  Love.' "  Beautiful  presswork 
and  illustrations  of  kindred  charm  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  form.  It  is  to  be 
had  in  this  country  of  the  America  Press. 

— "Father  Gibney's  Debate  with  Death" — 
the  Rev.  P.  F.  Gibney  is  the  author — is  a 
metrical  brochure  amounting  to  twenty-seven 
pages.  It  seems  from  the  opening  verses  that 
the  author  has  been  very  ill  and  that  the  present 
poetical  product  is  one  of  the  effects  of  his  trying 
experience.  "Death"  appeared  to  him,  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  many  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  and,  among  others,  for  his  making 
of  verses.  To  quote  the  threatening  words  of  the 
dread  visitant: 

Your  answer  evasive  to  me  is  but  sluf; 
You  have,  by  your  sickness,  had  warning  enough.... 
And  you,  for  repentance,  have  had  ample  time, 
Which  you  often  squandered  in  patching  up  rhyme. 

Further  on  in  the  "Debate,"  "Death"  draws 
such  a  picture  of  hell  as  musf  terrify  all  attentive 
readers;  and  to  "Death's"  concluding  argument 
the  author  has  no  rebuttal.  Published  by  the 
Catholic  Book  and  Church  Supply  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    \V.    B. 

Sommerhauser,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"The  Night  Cometh."     Paul  Bourget.     $1.35. 
"Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."     Seumas 

O'Brien.     $1.25. 
"The  Hermit  and  the  King."      Sophie   Maude. 

75  cts. 
"A    Short    History    of    the    Church."     Rev.    J. 

McSorley,   C.  S.   P.     $i. 
"The    Borodino    Mystery."      Maria  Longworth 

Storer.    $i. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.   Keane,   O.   P.    $1.80. 
"Plain    Sermons    by    Practical    Preachers."      2 

vols.    $3,  net. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35- 


"A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.   $1.60. 
"God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora    Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:      A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons    on   Gospel   Texts."     Rev.  M. 

Bossaert.    $i. 
"  Dogmatic   Text   Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.     $1.75. 
"The   Chief   Catholic   Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.      75   cts. 

"Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    55  cts. 
"A    Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."     Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.    75  cts. 
"When   Pan    Pipes."     Mary   Taylor   Thornton. 

$1-35. 

"  Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.   $1.10. 
"A  Good  Third."  Rev.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  O.  F.  M. 

$1.10. 
"The  Beauty  and  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Rev.  Edward  Jones.  Vols.  IV.,V.  $1.50,  net. 
"The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang-Ming."    $2.50. 
"Halt!    Who's  There!"    75  cts. 
"New   Wars  for   Old."     John   Haynes   Holmes. 

$i.5°- 

"Prayer."     Rev.  F.  Girardey,   C.  SS.  R.    $i. 
"Heart    Songs    and    Home    Songs."      Denis    A. 

McCarthy.     $i. 
"Prose  Types  in  Newman."    G.  J.  Garraghan, 

S.  J.     75  cts. 
"Wind's    Will."      Agnes    and    Egerton    Castle. 

$1.35. 
"An  Alphabet  of  Irish  ^Saints."    45  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  Pius  O'Connor,  C.  P. 

Sister  M.  Justina,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Cornelia,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  Sawkins,  Mrs.  M.  Lawler,  Mr. 
James  Lawler,  Mr.  Adam  Martak,  Mr.  Joseph 
Neaf,  Bridget  Stafford,  Mr.  Adam  Schmitt, 
Mr.  William  Couvion,  Mr.  Thomas  Duffy, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Duffy,  Mr.  John  Egli,  Miss  H.  C. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Katherine  Kelly,  Miss  Nellie 
Kane,  Mr.  Henry  Kassel,  Mr.  James  Mullen, 
Miss  Anne  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Walter  King,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Guhman,  Miss  Mary  T.  Wilson,  Judge 
John  M.  Murphy,  Mrs.  James  Stiles,  Mrs. 
Mary  Shea,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bell,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ebert,  Mr.  Joseph  Mehler,  Mary  Ann  O'Sullivan, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Portelance,  Mrs.  Frances  Kieran, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Fancher,  Miss  Alice  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Jacob  Miller,  and  Mr.  William  Hutchinson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (joo  days'  indul.) 


VOL.  IV.     (New  Series.) 


HEUCEfORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      6T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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St.  Francis.    v 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 


thou  didst  preach,  then  thronged  from 
flower  and  tree 
To  the  alluring  manna  of  thy  words, 
What  bees,  what  butterflies,  what  ravished  birds! 
What  little  lambs  found  wisdom  at  thy  knee! 
Blest  lover  of  the  wealth  of  poverty! 

The  starry  heavens  and  the  daisied  wold 
Did  yield  thine  eyes  what  lovely  store  of  gold! 
What  treasure  sunrise  brought  the  soul  of  thee! 

Still  walk  thy  deeds  in  radiance  the  earth. 
Sincere  and  simple,   free  of  crafty  art. 

Thy  words  live  in  the  world  like  fragrance 

sweet. 

Time  robs  thee  not  of  thy  immortal  worth: 
Brother  men  claim  thee  for  th'y  human  heart; 
<'•".!,  for  thy  wounds  and  thy  pierced  hands 
and  feet. 


Emblems  of  Our  Lady.* 


BY  DARUEY  DALE. 


II  1C  emblems  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  taken  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  those  taken  from 
nature.  Many  of  these,  but  by  no  means 
all,  are  embodied  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto. 
To  begin  with,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
have  been  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the 
Earthly  Paradise  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
should  be  considered  as  an  emblem' of  Our 
Lady.  St.  Gregory  TJiaumaturgus  beauti- 
fully says:  "Mary  is  the  Paradise  in 

Translati-d     ,,n,|     adapted     from     "  Marie      Mere     de 
Jtsut,"   par  C    H.  T.    Jamar. 


which  was  planted  the  Tree  of  Life,  which 
dispensed  to  us  the  fruits  of  eternity." 
St.  John  Chrysostom  calls  her  "the  Para- 
dise embalmed  with  sweet  perfumes." 
St.  John  Damascene  writes:  "Mary  is  the 
privileged  Paradise  which  the  enemy  of  all 
good  has  never  been  able  to  invade.  .  .  . 
She  is  the  Paradise  inhabited  by  the  new 
Adam,  and  in  which  the  sentence  of  our 
condemnation  was  revoked."  St.  Basil 
observes:  "She  is  the  Paradise  from 
which  the  four  Evangelical  rivers  over- 
flow, and  spread  the  waters  of  grace 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Church." 

When  the  world  was  destroyed  by  the 
Deluge,  a  new  emblem  of  Mary  arose  in 
the  Ark  of  Noah,  wherein  the  human  race 
was  saved  from  temporal  destruction.  St. 
Bernard,  who  is  second  to  none  in  the  ardor 
of  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  our  Blessed 
Lady,  says :  "The  Ark  of  the  Deluge  repre- 
sented the  Ark  of  grace — that  is,  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary.  The  Word  of  God  made  a 
new  Ark  for  Himself  to  save  the  human 
race  from  eternal  destruction.  It  took 
one  hundred  years  of  labor  to  make  the 
first  Ark,  and  the  second  Ark  was  the  work 
of  the  ages,  and  a  prodigy  of  a  thousand 
perfections.  She,  too,  floated  intact  on  the 
waves  of  the  gulf,  and  never  did  the  least 
stain  of  impurity  filter  in  to  her." 

St.  Andrew  of  Crete  and  St.  John 
Damascene  have  written  to  the  same 
effect,  if  less  poetically  than  St.  Bernard. 
The  author  of  the  Golden  Legend,  Blessed 
James  of  Voragine,  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  on 
Mary:  "The  Ark  of  Noah  stopped  on  a 
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mountain,  the  new  Ark  was  carried  to  the- 
height  of  perfection  above  the  angels  and 
the  saints."  Another  great  Dominican, 
Blessed  Albert  the  Great,  in  his  book  of 
the  Praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  writes: 
"I  seem  to  hear  God  the  Father  address 
to  His  beloved  Son  the  words  we  read  in 
Genesis  which  God  said  to  Noah,  '  Prepare 
ye  an  Ark ' ;  for  the  Saviour  really  pre- 
pared for  Himself  an  Ark, — a  holy  Ark 
worthy  of  Himself.  This  Ark  was  made  of 
much  more  precious  material  than  that 
which  Noah  used:  Mary  sprang  from  afl 
illustrious  line  of  patriarchs  and  kings." 

Some  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  including  St.  Andrew  of  Crete, 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  Blessed  Albert  the 
Great,  have  seen  another  beautiful  emblem 
of  Mary  in  the  dove  that  Noah  sent  out 
of  the  Ark  in  the  evening ;  which  dove,  they 
say,  is  evidently  an  image  of  Our  Lady, 
who  appeared  during  the  last  glimmer  of 
the  ancient  world,  laden  with  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  announced  the  ap- 
peasing of  the  divine  anger  in  her  words, 
"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it 
done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

In  the  rainbow  which  was  set  in  the 
heavens  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation  when 
Noah  left  the  Ark,  all  the  Fathers  have  seen 
a  perfect  image  of  Our  Lady,  "who  shines 
in  the  heaven  of  the  Church,  by  the  rays 
of  the  Divine  Sun  of  Love  on  the  benefi- 
cent clouds  of  graces."  Jacob's  ladder,  the 
burning  bush,  and  the  fleece  of  Gideon 
are  all  considered  to  be  emblems  of  Our 
Lady  by  the  saints  and  Fathers;  although 
at  first  sight  they  may  not  appear  so 
obvious  as  those  already  mentioned. 
But  when  we  remember  that  when 
Jacob  awoke  after  his  vision  of  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder, 
which  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  he 
exclaimed,  "This  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven!" 
we  begin  to  see  why  the  Church  invokes 
Mary  as  Janua  Cadi  in  the  Litany  of 
Loreto. 

"It  is  by  her  that  God  descended  to 
earth  and  that  men  arrive  at  heaven," 
says  St.  Augustine.  "It  is  she  who  binds 


heaven  and  earth  together,"  remarks  St. 
John  Damascene;  while  Blessed  James  of 
Voragine  adds:  "She  sends  the  angels  to 
our  help  and  leads  them  towards  the  throne 
of  our  Saviour."  The  emblem  of  the 
burning  bush  is  mentioned  in  the  Breviary, 
in  one  of  the  antiphons  appointed  to  be 
said  at  Lauds  on  the  feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision :  ' '  Holy'  Mother  of  God,  we  recog- 
nize an  emblem  of  your  virginal  integrity 
in  this  burning  bush,  which  Moses  saw 
burning  without  being  consumed."  In 
another  antiphon  in  this  same  Office  the 
emblem  of  Gideon's  fleece  is  also  alluded 
to:  "We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  who  didst 
descend  as  rain  into  the  fleece,  that  Thou 
mightest  save  the  whole  human  race!" 
The  Fathers  have  recognized  this  as  one 
of  the  prophetical  symbols  of  the  virginal 
maternity  of  Mary.  "Certainly  Mary  is 
the  Immaculate  Fleece  under  which 
the  Lamb  of  God  sheltered  Himself!" 
exclaims  one  writer.  St.  Bernard  says: 
"Wishing  to  spread  the  celestial  dew  on 
the  earth,  God  covered  first  the  Fleece: 
wishing  to  redeem  the  human  race,  He 
deposited  the  price  of  it  in  Mary." 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  furnished 
several  emblems  of  Mary,  which  her  loving 
sons  have  not  failed  to  recognize.  First  of 
all,  there  rested  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  containing,  besides  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  the  flowering  rod  of  the 
high-priest  Aaron,  and  a  golden  vase  filled 
with  manna  from  the  desert.  In  the  Litany 
of  Loreto  we  invoke  Our  Lady  as  the 
"Ark  of  the  Covenant."  "She  is  the  Ark 
which  no  profane  hand  dared  to  touch," 
says  St.  John  Damascene.  We  read  in  the 
Apocalypse  (ii,  19):  "The  Temple  of  God 
was  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  Ark  of  His 
Testament  was  seen  in  His  Temple." 
This  is  interpreted  by  commentators  to 
mean  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  Ark  of 'the 
Covenant  contained  the  tables  of  the  law, 
but  Mary  kept  all  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  in  her  heart;  and  St.  Ambrose 
remarks:  "More  wonderful  still,  she 
carried  with  her  not  only  the  law,  but  the 
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Author  of  the  law  also."  Another  poetical 
emblem  of  Our  Lady  is  taken  from  the 
golden  candelabra,  with  seven  branches, 
which  stood  near  the  altar  of  perfumes  in 
the  Temple.  "Our  Lady  carried  the  Light 
of  the  world,  who  will  shine  forever;  and 
she  has  shone  with  sevenfold  splendor  in 
the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
writes  St.  Andrew  of  Crete. 

The  Temple  itself  has  been  considered 
by  many  of  the  Fathers  as  a  symbol  of 
Mary;  she  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
"the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of 
the  Divinity,  the  living  Temple  of  Divine 
light,  more  magnificent  than  heaven  itself." 
Blessed  James  of  Voragine  says:  "She  is 
the  Temple  erected  by  God  the  Father, 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  inhabited  by 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High."  In  the  Litany 
of  Loreto  we  call  her  Domus  Aurea,  or 
"House  of  Gold,"  which  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Temple.  She  is  the  house  of  which  the 
Prophet  Aggeus  wrote:  "The  Desired  of 
all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory." 

Some  may  have  wondered  why  we 
invoke  Our  Lady  in  the  Litany  as  "Tower 
of  David."  On  the  height  of  Mount  Sioh, 
David  built  a  fortified  tower,  supported 
by  strong  ramparts,  the  ruins  of  the 
gigantic  foundations  of  which  are  shown 
to  this  day  near  Jerusalem.  This  Tower 
of  David  formed  a  protection  to  the 
Temple,  which  contained  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  The  arms  of  the  soldiers  of 
Israel  and  a  thousand  shields  hung  around 
its  walls.  Blessed  Albert  the  Great  calls 
Our  Lady  a  "Tower  armed  with  bucklers 
of  chastity,  humility  and  charity."  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova  styles  her  a  "Tower 
girt  with  the  armor  of  the  combatants,  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles,  the  strength  of  the 
martyrs,  the  knowledge  of  the  Doctors, 
the  poverty  of  the  anchorites,  the  piety  of 
the  Confessors;  in  n  word,  with  all  the 
virtues  of  the  saints." 

The  Canticle  of  Canticles  has  furnished 
several  emblems  of  Our  Lady;  we  may 
here  mention  the  two  best  known:  a 
Garden  Enclosed  and  a  Fountain  Sealed. 


The  fountain  sealed  was  situated  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  spring  surrounded  by  the  granite 
walls  of  a  subterranean  cave,  whence 
Solomon  constructed  a  canal  to  carry  its 
water  to  irrigate  his  "garden  enclosed,"  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus.  This  garden  was  in  a  wide  valley, 
and  was  surrounded  by  steep  rocks  which 
gave  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  Both 
the  garden  enclosed  and  the  sealed  fountain 
suggested  to  the  Fathers  emblems  of  Our 
Lady.  St.  Epiphanius  writes  in  his  treatise 
"Of  the  Praises  of  Mary":  "She  is  the 
Sealed  Fountain  of  the  Canticles  of 
Solomon."  St.  Jerome  calls  her  a  "Foun- 
tain protected  by  the  Adorable  Trinity, 
whose  clearness  was  not  troubled  by  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word.  Mary 
is  the  Garden  Enclosed  of  the  Canticles." 
Blessed  Albert  the  Great  says:  "She  is  a 
Garden  wherein  flourish  the  lily  of  chastity, 
the  rose  of  charity  and  the  violet  of 
humility."  The  holy  monk  Richard  of  St. 
Laurence,  who  has  written  beautifully  of 
Our  Lady,  observes:  "She  is  a  Garden  of 
Delights  open  only  to  the  sun  and  the 
dew  of  heaven, — a  Garden  wherein  the 
serpent  can  not  introduce  himself,  as 
he  formerly  insinuated  himself  into  the 
Garden  of-  Paradise." 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
Church's  sanction  to  all  these  emblems  of 
Our  Lady,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  her 
Office  throughout  the  year  and  to  the 
Little  Office  of  Our  Lady,  where,  in  the 
antiphons,  we  find  emblems  taken  from 
nature  and  Scripture.  For  example,  "I 
am  exalted  as  a  cedar  in  Libanus  and  as  a 
cypress  on  Mount  Sion,  as  chosen  myrrh 
and  as  cinnamon  and  aromatic  balsam." 
' '  The  flowers  of  roses  and  the  lilies  of  the 
valley  surround  her  as  a  day  of  spring." 

Of  the  emblems  of  Our  Lady  drawn 
from  nature,  the  principal  are  taken  from 
flowers  and  trees,  the  dawn  and  the  stars. 
Of  the  flowers,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
rose  and  the  lily  are  the  favorite  emblems 
of  her;  the  rose  because  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  has  the  sweetest  perfume  of 
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all  the  flowers,  and  the  lily  because  of  its 
purity.  "As  the  lily  among  the  thorns  so 
is  my  Beloved  among  the  daughters," 
said  Solomon,  speaking  prophetically  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles.  In  his  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Anselm  says:  "Mary  is,  in 
short,  a  celestial  lily."  St.  Epiphanius 
calls  her  "an  immaculate  and  most  pure 
lily."  St.  Germanus,  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Annunciation,  says:  "She  is  a  lily  whiter 
than  snow,  more  odoriferous  than  balm, 
and  shining  with  a  virginal  Ifght."  St. 
Peter  Damian,  in  one  of  his  sermons  on  the 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tells  us: 
"She  is  a  lily  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
silver  by  chastity,  enriched  with  flames 
of  gold  by  charity,  impregnated  with 
sweetness  by  all  the  virtues."  St.  Bernard 
calls  her  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Diony- 
sius  the  Carthusian  says:  "Mary  is  a  lily 
more  richly  clothed  than  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory." 

Equally  beautiful  are  the  comparisons 
made  by  the  Fathers  between  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of 
flowers.  Blessed  James  of  Voragine,  among 
others,  says:  "The  rose,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  sweetest  smelling  of  all  the 
flowers,  the  queen  of  the  garden,  admirably 
symbolizes  her  who  spreads  in  all  the 
universe  the  balm  of  refreshing  grace." 
St.  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  John 
Damascene,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom 
call  her  an  immaculate  rose  sweet  and 
gracious;  a  rose  without  a  thorn;  an 
unfading  rose,  growing  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  vivifying  all 
the  earth  by  the  virtue  of  its  perfume. 
Two  Dominican  saints,  St.  Antoninus  and 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  call  her  the  Rose  of 
Paradise.  Almost  all  those  authors  who 
have  written  most  beautifully  of  Our  Lady 
have  loved  to  compare  her  to  a  flower, — not 
•one  particular  flower,  but  using  the  generic 
term.  Such  expressions  applied  to  Mary 
.as  "Flower  of  the  field,  the  Immaculate 
Flower  of  life,  the  Flower  of  grace  and 
of  consolation,  the  Virgin  Flower,  the 
Flower  of  chastity.,  the  Flower  of  flowers, 


the  Flower  of  women  and  the  Flower  of 
immortality,"  are  common  in  the  writings 
of  the  saints. 

Aromatic  shrubs  distilling  spices  are, 
because  of  their  mystical  meaning,  favorite 
emblems  of  Mary,  and  are,  like  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  and  the  cypress  of  Mount  Sion, 
mentioned  in  her  Office.  To  quote  St. 
Bernard:  "As  in  the  forest  the  cedar 

• 

raises  its  head  high  above  all  other  trees, 
so  does  the  Blessed  Virgin  dominate  all 
the  choirs  of  angels."  Another  writer  says: 
"As  the  cedar  tree  plunges  its  roots  more 
deeply  into  the  soil  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  in  elevation,  so  did  Mary  humble 
herself  all  the  more  interiorly  as  she  was 
more  and  more  glorified  in  the  eyes  of 
angels  and  of  men."  Richard  of  St. 
Laurence  advances  another  reason  for  this 
comparison  to  a  cedar  tree:  "As  the 
scented  and  incorruptible  wood  of  the 
cedar  was,  because  of  these  qualities, 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple,  so  the  virginal  body  of  Mary  in 
becoming  the  living  tabernacle  of  the 
Divinity,  by  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  escaped  the  decomposition  of  the 
tomb."  And  again:  "Her  immaculate 
soul,  exempt  from  the  corruption  of  sin, 
exhaled  the  perfume^f  all  the  virtues." 

The  palm  tree,  which  is  crowned  with 
flowers  and  fruits  and  whose  branches  are 
carried  as  a  sign  of  triumph,  is  another 
very  happy  emblem  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
who  was  raised  so  high  by  contemplation, 
and  ornamented  at  the  same  time  with  the 
flower  of  virginity,  and  the  fruit  of  a 
n-iiraculous  maternity;  who  conquered  the 
world  by  her  voluntary  poverty,  the  flesh 
by  her  purity,  and  the  devil  by  her 
humility. 

The  plane  tree,  which  grows  by  the  side 
of  water,  has  been  compared  to  Mary  by 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  among  other  writers. 
He  says:  "She  is  inundated  with  the 
celestial  waters  of  grace."  Several  authors 
have  compared  her  to  the  olive  tree. 
"Mary  is  the  beautiful  olive  tree,  which 
has  borne  the  fruit  of  benediction,"  writes 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  "She  is  the  verdant 
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olive  which  produced  the  oil  of  grace," 
adds  St.  John  Damascene.  "She  is  the 
olive  of  peace  from  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
gathered  a  precious  branch  in  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  when  the  joyous  news 
of  reconciliation  was  announced  to  the 
world,  long  devastated  by  a  flood  of  evils," 
said  St.  Proclus  most  poetically,  in  a 
sermon  on  the  praises  of  Mary.  "Mary 
is  the  vine  which  produced  the  grape  of 
Divinity,  and  the  wine  which  rejoices 
the  heart  of  man,"  according  to  St.  John 
Damascene  and  St.  Andrew  of  Crete. 

All  these  emblems  and  more,  taken  from 
trees  and  shrubs  and  spices,  a  19  found  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  placed  by 
the  Church  on  the  lips  of  Qur  Lady.  From 
the  Canticles  (vi,  9)  is  taken  the  emblem 
of  the  dawn.  When  the  mystical  spouse 
approaches,  the  daughters  of  Sion  exclaim : 
"Who  is  she  that  cometh  forth  as  the 
morning  rising?"  St.  Jerome  answers: 
"Mary  is  the  brilliant  aurora  of  a  new 
day."  And  this  is  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  Fathers  and  saints  who  have 
written  on  this  text. 

The  emblem  of  the  star  was  first  appro- 
priated prophetically  by  Balaam:  "A 
star  shall  lise  out  of  Jacob."  (Num.,  xxiv, 
17.)  St.  Bernard  says:  "The  Church  often 
uses  this  metaphor  to  designate  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  many  writers  have  remained 
faithful  to  this  custom,  the  better  founded 
because  the  name  of  Mary  means  Star  of 
the  Sea."  In  another  sermon  he  calls  her 
the  Corning  Star;  and  St.  Andrew  of  Crete 
says:  "She  is  the  star  which  announced 
the  arriva^  of  the  Eternal  Sun."  St.  John 
Damascene,  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  and  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  were  both 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church;  the  former 
was  looked  upon  as  the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
of  the  East,  because  he  was  so  great  a 
philosopher  and  theologian,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  writers  to  apply  the  logic  of 
Arislolle  to  Christian  theology.  He  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  a  cell  in  a  desert 
near  Jerusalem,  writing  theology  and 
philosophy  and  eombaling  heresy.  lie 
died  about  the  year  A.  I).  754. 


In  Better  Hands. 


BY    ANTONIA    JUNGST. 


XIII. 

RING  ESS  HELL  A  and  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld  had  stepped  on 
the  Piazzetta.and  were  about  to 
pass  around  the  column  with 
the  winged  lion,  the  coat-of-arms  of  Venice, 
when  from  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  a 
gentleman  entered  the  square,  at  sight  of 
whom  Hella's  heart  stood  still.  To  escape 
was  out  of  the  question;  she  could  only 
bend  down  her  head  and  busy  herself  with 
a  fold  of  her  gown,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
hiding  her  face  from  the  stranger.  Perhaps 
she  could  succeed  in  making  her  way  to  the 
court-house,  and  then,  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  might  reach  the  protecting  shelter 
of  the  hotel. 

"Look  to  the  left,  Schonfeld! — for  good- 
ness' sake  look  to  the  left!"  whispered 
the  Princess  to  the  astonished  Baroness, 
who  had  not  noticed  the  gentleman. 

Stetten,  who  had  remained  behind  to 
settle  with  the  gondolier,  sprang  lightly 
up  the  steps  and  was  going  to  follow  the 
ladies;  but  before  he  had  turned  the  pillar, 
a  loud,  cheerful  voice  made  him  halt. 

"By  all  that  is  wonderful,  Rheinstetten, 
is  it  really  you,  or  is  it  your  ghost  I  am 
beholding?  And  what  brings  you  here  in 
this  whirl  of  stones  and  water,  water  and 
stones?" 

The  meeting  was  evidently  undesired 
by  the  young  man;  he  knitted  his  brows 
and  gave  an  impatient  stamp  with  his 
foot,  but  commanded  himself  sufficiently 
I"  answer  politely: 

"A  whim,  Sir  Count,  a  trick  of  chance, 
whichever  you  choose." 

Thus  saying  he  tried  to  hasten  forward, 
in  order  not  to  let  the  ladies  out  of  sight. 
If  he  hoped  to  shake  off  his  .question!  r 
bv  this  short  answer,  however,  lie  found 
himself  dis;!ppoinhd.  The  stranger,  a 
low-si?ed,  ( Iderly  gentleman,  with  rudi'\ 
complexion  and  grey  hair,  kept  at  his  side. 
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"Now,  thank  God  that  you  have  whims, 
my  dear  young  man,  otherwise  you  might 
be  taken  for  a  terrible  example  of  strict 
virtue,"  he  said,  with  a  good-humored 
laugh.  "I  picture  you  to  myself  as  being 
quietly  at  home,  and  setting  up  all  sorts 
of  institutions  on  your  estates  for  the 
improvement  of  humanity;  and  instead  of 
that  a  mere  whim  brings  you  to  Venice. 
You  should  often — but  what  is  this?"  he 
broke  off  suddenly.  "Do  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  or — ?" 

The  two  gentlemen  had  meanwhile 
caught  up  to  the  ladies.  Count  Frederick 
Burgsdorf — for  the  unexpected  disturber 
was  no  less  a  personage — stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  and  looked 
questioningly  from  one  to  the  other.  Frau- 
lein  von  Schonfeld  felt  as  if  she  would 
faint  beneath  that  look. 

Stetten,  who  understood  neither  the 
evident  amazement  of  the  Count  nor  the 
sudden  pallor  that  overspread  Hella's 
cheeks,  turned  entreatingly  to  the  latter 
and  asked:  "Will  you  permit  me  to 
introduce  you?" 

"To  introduce  us!"  blurted  out  the 
elder  gentleman.  "That  would  be  a 
pretty  performance.  How  came  you  here, 
Hella?  Speak!" 

The  Princess  dropped  the  arm  of  her 
companion,  which  she  had  seized  in  her 
first  alarm,  and  walked  up  to  the  Count, 
saying,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "I  will  ex- 
plain all  to  you,  Uncle  Fritz;  only  I  beg 
of  you  not  to  create  a  scene  here.  The 
Professor — " 

"Do  you  mean  this  man?"  and  a  loud 
laugh  burst  from  the  Count. 

Princess  Hella  nodded. 

"Hm!"  said  the  Count,  measuring  the 
man  so  designated  from  head  to  foot. 
"Hm!  Professor!  Not  bad  by  any  means. 
The  best  thing  to  do,  children,  is  to 
introduce  you  regularly  to  each  other: 
Leopold  Count  Rheinstetten,  the  son  of 
the  dearest  friend  of  my  young  days,  my 
niece,  Princess  Helena  von  Hohenstein- 
Bedburg  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld,  her 
timid  of  honor." 


The  eyes  of  the  young  Count  and  <  f  the 
Princess  met,  first  with  a  timid  hesitation, 
and  then  with  a  bright  flash. 

"  What  am  I  to  think  '  "  n  :-mm  d  Count 
Burgsdorf.  "Are  you  acquainted  or  are 
you  not?" 

"  I  certainly  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her  Highness,  although  not  under 
her  true  name,"  said  the  young  man. 

"And  it  seems  that  you  have  been  play- 
ing the  same  game,  Rheinstetten.  A  pretty 
story,  that,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
Serenissima  will  say  to  it.  But  I  do  not 
yet  know  how  you  happen  to  be  here,  Hella. 
I  thought  ^ou  were  safely  housed  with 
Louisa  Aldringen,  and  I  find  you  here  on 
the  Piazzetta  of  Venice." 
'•"I  will  confess  all  to  you,  Uncle  Fritz; 
but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  be  angry," 
begged  Hella,  looking  up  at  him  with  eyes 
that  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  young  friend? 
As  if  I  had  ever  been  a  monster,  and  was 
not  at  all  times  prepared  for  the  thousand 
and  one  unexpected  freaks  of  my  madcap 
ward!  But  now,  Hella,  since  I  find  you  in 
such  good  company-  and  I  have  the  full- 
est confidence  in  Rheinstetten,— I  promise 
you  amnesty;  although  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  some  mad  prank  is  concealed 
behind  all  this.  From-  you,  the  enfant  ter- 
rible, I  might  have  expected  such  a  thing; 
but  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld ! ' ' 

He  cast  a  reproachful  look  on  the  duenna, 
who  actually  seemed  to  shrink  under  the 
weight  of  this  silent  charge. 

"Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  is  entirely 
blameless,"  remarked  Princess  Hella.  "I 
literally  forced  her  to  obey  my  will." 

"Perhaps- — but  where  is  Weller?" 

"In  Salzburg,"  answered  Hella,  in  a 
whisper. 

"And  Backer?" 

"In  Salzburg  also." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  in 
surprise.  "I  see  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
here — a  dark  and  well-contrived  plot  of 
high-treason.  Take  my  arm  please,  Frau- 
lein von  Schonfcld;  Rheinstetten  may  take 
charge  of  Hella;  and  as  a  punishment  YOU 
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will  l  ell  me  the  whole  story  in  all  its 
details.  What  do  you  think,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  silent  young  pair,  "of  a 
glass  of  iced  lemonade  at  the  Florian? 
The  heat  and  the  excitement  have  made 
me  terribly  thirsty." 

At  one  of  the  little  tables  in  the  Caffe 
Florian  sat  a  party  of  four  persons:  Count 
Burgsdorf  in  lively  conversation  with 
Fraulein  von  Schonfeld,  Hella  and  Rhein- 
stetten  only  now  and  then  edging  in  a 
word.  When  the  lady  of  honor  had  given 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  the  plan 
conceived  in  Hella's  restless  brain,  she 
wound  up  by  saying, 

"Your  Highness  is  not  displeased  with 
me,  I  hope?  These  three  Veeks  have  been 
the  most  terrible  of  my  life.  I  have  been 
in  mortal  terror  most  of  the  time." 

The  Count  raised  his  finger  threateningly 
at  his  grandniece,  saying,  "The  whole 
business  makes  me  feel  as  stupid  as  if  a 
mill-wheel  were  turning  around  in  my 
head.  This  I  do  know:  that  I,  poor, 
tormented  mortal,  must  enter  the  breach 
and  let  it  appear  that  I  came  to  Venice 
merely  to  please  my  pretty  niece.  Other- 
wise the  Altdorfs  would  learn  too  much  of 
the  history;  Princess  Georgiana  would  go 
from  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  and 
would  utter  her  'shocking'  in  every  tone 
of  voice." 

The  Princess  smiled  gratefully  on  her 
grim  uncle.  She  knew  his  weak  side,  and 
knew  also  how  he  had  always  maintained 
her  rights  against  her  noble  relatives. 

Meanwhile  twilight  had  settled  on  the 
earth.  .The  gas  chandelier  was  lighted  and 
poured  down  on  the  wide  square  an  abun- 
dance of  dazzling  light.  Men  of  every 
nationality,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
rambled  about  to  the  strains  of  the  military 
band;  whilst  the  moon,  which  was  now 
almost  full,  stood  over  San  Marco  and 
cast  its  magic  glimmer  on  the  cupola  and 
the  moving  picture  at  its  feet. 

"Let  us  go  out  and  take  the  fresh  air 
for  a  while,"  proposed  Count  Burgsdorf; 
"it  is  really  stifling  in  here." 

"Shall  it  be  a  ride  in  a  gondola?"    sug- 


Rheinstetten, with  an  inquiring 
look  toward  the  Princess. 

"No,  dear  Rheinstetten,"  answered  the 
'  Count,  before  his  niece  could  reply.  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  turned  into  an 
amphibian  in  my  old  days.  I  vote  for  a 
walk  on  the  Molo,  where  one  can  at  least 
breathe  freely." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Fritz;  but  how  comes  it 
that  you  are  here  in  Venice  at  all?"  asked 
Hella,  rising  and  taking  his  arm. 

"A-ha!  wheedling  pussy!"  laughed  he. 
"And  is  it  only  now  you  thought  of  that? 
You  imagined  that,  like  the  deus  ex 
machina,  I  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
boards,  in  order  at  the  proper,  time  to 
give  my  bless — 

"Uncle!"  exclaimed  Hella,  annoyed, 
attempting  to  drop  his  arm.  But  the  old 
gentleman  kept  her  to  his  side  and  easily 
appeased  her. 

"I  say  nothing,  my  child, — not  so  much 
as  a  word.  But  what  is  true  is  true. 
Leopold  Rheinstetten  is  a  splendid  man, 
with  somewhat  exaggerated  ideas,  I  admit, 
of  the  duties  of  the  nobility,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  such 
like  things.  Has  not  the  Lord  of  Rhein- 
stetten studied  national  economy  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  established  on  his 
estate  an  agricultural  sofeool,  an  asylum 
for  the  orphan  children  of  workmen,  and 
God  knows  what  else?  His  peculiar  notions 
tend  toward  good ;  and  Leopold  is  a  noble- 
man who  is  the  pride  of  his  order,  the 
protector  of  those  that  are  in  need,  and 
a  true  father  to  his  subjects." 

Hella  listened  attentively  without  reply- 
ing, but  her  eyes  shone  with  a  brightness 
quite  unusual.  Count  Burgsdorf  looked  at 
his  grandniece  with  an  arch  smile,  and 
puckered  up  his  lips  as  if  he  were  going 
to  whistle. 

"But  what  I  was  about  to  say  is,"  he 
resumed,  "that  the  hunting  was  poor  in 
the  Hinterriss;  in  the  cold  of -last  winter 
a 'great  number  of  chamois  perished.  A 
couple  of  cloudy  days,  and  a  suspicious 
twitching  in  my  left  shoulder,  did  their 
part;  so  I  made  my  adieus  to  the  Duke, 
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and  thought  of  going  quietly  home.  But 
when  in  Jcnbach  I  found  the  weather  so 
splendid  that  I  was  tempted  to  look  across 
the  Brenner;  I  came  farther  and  farther, 
and  finally  I  concluded  that  I  could  just 
as  well  go  back  to  Gratz  and  Burgsdorf 
by  a  roundabout  way  through  Venice  as 
to  go  directly  by  Munich." 

Whilst  uncle  and  niece  thus  chatced 
freely — or,  rather,  the  uncle  did  the  talk- 
ing—  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld  was  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  on  the  arm  of  Count 
Rheinstetten.  She  remembered  only  too 
well  the  uncivil  answers  that  she  had 
made  to  the  despised  schoolmaster,  the 
titles  that  she  had  bestowed  on  the  sup- 
posed roturier.  But  he,  with  the  grace  of 
the  accomplished  cavalier  and  the  refined 
tact  of  the  gentleman,  skilfully  avoided  all 
reference  to  these  things;  and,  by  grad- 
ually leading  the  conversation  to  persons 
and  places  with  which  they  were  both 
familiar,  managed  to  set  the  unfortunate 
lady  free  from  the  ban  that  tortured  her. 

The  two  pairs  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  Piazzetta  toward  the  Molo  and 
up  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  Again  a 
bluish  twilight  spread  its  enchanting  web 
near  and  far;  again  the  silvery  moonlight 
poured  down  in  clear  streams,  and  rested 
as  a  glory  on  tj^e  gigantic  cupola  of  the 
Madonna  della  Salute,  San  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore,  and  the  Dogana  di  Mare.  Number- 
less gondolas  were  moving  over  the  quiet, 
softly  illuminated  water.  Each  stroke  of 
the  oar  seemed  to  sink  in  liquid  gold,  and  to 
fling  countless  treasures  up  from  the  fairy 
depths  of  the  lagoon.  On  the  second  bridge 
Count  Burgsdorf  stopped  and  awaited  the 
other  party,  who  had  lagged  in  the  rear. 

"Well,  dear  Rheinstetten,"  he  said, 
good-humoredly,  "we  shall  to-day  divide 
equally,  and  therefore  let  us  change  part- 
ners on  our  return.  Besides,  I  do  not  really 
know  at  which  hotel  we  must  deliver  our 
two  runaways.  Where  have  you  estab- 
lished your  tent,  Hella?" 

"In  the  Hotel  Bauer  San  Moise,  Uncle 
Fritz." 

"See!    see!    the  Hotel  Bauer!    I  also  stop 


at  the  Hotel  Bauer.     \Ve  might  have  met 
at  the  public  table?" 

"We  never  go  to  the  public  table." 

"No?  I  thought  you  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Rheinstetten  at  the  dinner 
table." 

"Yes,  in  Schluderbach,"  and  the  young 
girl  laughed  a  clear,  silvery  laugh.  "That 
was  quite  a  different  table  d'hote:  a  genuine 
peasants'  room,  with  guests  who,  drawn 
thither  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  remained 
for  a  time  in  the  solitary  valley.  There  we 
could  sit  down  to  table  quietly;  but  here 
in  Venice!  No,  Uncle  Fritz,  my  boldness 
did  not  go  quite  that  far.  Nevertheless, 
we  had  a  sufficiently  bitter  experience  of 
the  annoyance  to  which  ladies  unaccom- 
panied may  be  subjected.  I  think  that 
dreadful  Baron  from  Saxony  would  not 
have  ceased  to  persecute  us  even  if  I  had 
told  him  my  name." 

"Evidently  not,"  said  Count  Burgsdori', 
dryly.  "And  why  should  he?  The  man 
would  never  believe  that  you  spoke  the 
truth  and  were  really  the  lady  whom  you 
claimed  to  be;  and  it  would  hardly  mend 
matters  if  he  did  believe  it.  The  impudent 
fellow  would  have  made  capital  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  Princess  von  Hohenstein- 
Bedburg  was  found  going  about  the  world 
in  search  of  adventures.  Your  name  would 
be  proclaimed  on  all  the  race-courses  of 
Europe,  and  mentioned  in  all  the  clubs  of 
the  jeunes.se  doree.  No,  Hella,  even  though 
you  are  of  age,  I  will  vote  that  the  reins 
be  drawn  tighter  and  a  suitable  jailer  be 
provided  for  you.  For  the  present  Count 
Rheinstetten  may  take  the  disagreeable 
task,  whilst  I  lecture  Fraulein  von  Schon- 
feld for  her  part  in  your  performance." 

The  two  pairs  had  just  begun  to  move 
again,  when  Hella  started  in  alarm.  "The 
Baron!"  she  whispered,  almost  inaudibly. 

And  in  fact  there  stood  the  fellow  at  the 
balustrade  of  the  bridge,  with  smiling  im- 
pudence viewing  the  young  lady  through 
his  opera-glasses.  Suddenly  he  recognized 
Count  Burgsdorf.  The  latter  also  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  fellow  by  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld. 
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"Baron  Schleusingen,"  he  said  to  him, 
"unless  I  am  mistaken?" 

"I  have  the  honor,  Sir  Count,  and  feel 
infinitely  flattered  that  your  Highness 
remembers  me.  Perhaps  I  may — 

"I  regret  very  much,  Sir  Baron,  that  I 
can  not  continue  our  acquaintance.  I 
am  occupied  in  higher  service  here.  You 
will  permit  me" — the  old  gentleman 
turned  with  courtly  politeness  to  Hella — 
"to  present  to  you  Baron  Schleusingen, 
of  Schleushfim.  My  grandnkce,  Princess 
Helena  von  Hohenstein-Bedburg.  Fraulein 
von  Schonfeld,  her  lady  companion.  Count 
Rheinstettcn,  my  friend." 

The  surprised  Baron  could  not  utter  a 
word.  Ik-  Lowed  almost  io  the  ground, — 
bowed  a  second  time,  and  slunk  away. 

"He  will  not  trouble  us  again,"  said 
Count  Burgsdorf,  laughing  contentedly; 
"and  next  time  he  wi^l  look  twice  before 
accosting  people.  But,  Hella,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  time  for  supper?  We  might 
take  the  meal  together  at  the  Bauer.  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  Rheinstetten?" 

"  If  you  permit  it,  Sir  Count,  and  her 
Highness  does  not  object,  I  shall  be 
delighted." 

"En  avant,  then.  I  am  terribly  hungry. 
Come,  Fraulein  von  Schonfeld." 

The  party  moved  slowly  along  theMolo; 
and  there,  beneath  the  stars  of  Italy, 
with  the  whisperings  of  the  moonlit  waves 
as  an  accompaniment,  Count  Rheinstetten 
found  the  magical  word. 

"I  loved  you  almost  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion. "And  although  I  did  struggle 
against  my  love  in  the  beginning,  it  grew 
day  by  day,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  my 
being.  Had  you  not  left  Schluderbach  so 
suddenly,  I  would  have  spoken  then  and 
there,  and  put  my  happiness  in  your 
hands.  It  is  only  to-day  that  I  received 
a  comforting  letter  from  my  mother,  in 
answer  to  the  despairing  lines  that  I  wrote 
to  her  then  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  thinking 
that  all  my  earthly  happiness  was  blasted. 
That  good  mamma!  She  does  not  suspect 
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that  I  have  found  it  here  again.  May  I 
hope,  Princess  Hella?" 

And  Princess  Hella,  the  poor  orphan 
Princess  who  had  never  known  genuine 
love,  looked  her  consent  out  of  moist  eyes. 

"  Hm !  that  was  not  the  calculation,  dear 
Leopold,"  said  Count  Burgsdorf,  when  two 
pairs  of  beaming  eyes  revealed  the  mystery 
to  him. 

"But,  Uncle  Fritz — "  said  Hella  coax- 
ingly,  with  such  a  pleading  look  that  the 
old  bachelor's  heart  warmed. 

"Well,  yes,  I  will  try  to  secure  for  the 
Count  the  vacant  position  of  taskmaster 
over  a  very  self-willed  Princess.  And  I 
think  we  may  even  now  drink  to  the  suc- 
cess of  your  undertaking,  dear  Leopold." 

The  glasses  touched,  and  a  warm  hand- 
squeeze  sealed,  the  understanding  between 
the  two  men.  Hella  looked  with  emotion 
from  her  beloved  to  her  uncle;  and  Frau- 
lein von  Schonfeld  shed  tears  of  relief  at 
the  thought  that  the  reckless  enterprise  of 
her  young  mistress  was  coming  to  such  a 
happy  termination. 

"And  now  one  thing  more,  Hella,"  said 
Burgsdorf.  "We  shall  start  for  Gratz  to- 
morrow-— no  protestations,  my  child.  What 
must  .be,  must  be.  You  took  leave  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  to  visit  Louisa  Al- 
dringen  at  Gratz,  and  you  must  make  that 
visit  above  all  things.  Louisa  d9es  not  need 
to  know  our  secret,  even  though  she-should 
believe  that  in  my  old  age  I  am  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  every  whim  of  my  ward, 
and  to  go  to  Venice  with  her  in  summer. 
You,  dear  Rheinstetten,  are  to  follow  us 
in  three  days.  Come,  see,  and  conquer; 
and  if  you  first  win  over  cousin  Aldringen, 
you  may  confidently  trust  your  fate  to 
the  Serenissima.  The  Princess  swears  by 
Countess  Louisa.  Does  that  suit,  Hella?" 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  Uncle 
Fritz!"  said  she  joyfully,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  guardian's  neck. 

"All  right,  child:  it  was  selfishness, — 
nothing  but  selfishness.  I  was  long  since 
tired  of  my  office,  and  am  glad  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  you  in  better  hands." 
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The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 

BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Monday,  Oct.  5. 

:1IKY  have  brought  home  the  body 
of  Guy  de  Lustrac,  killed  on  the 
8th  of  September.  It  is  something 
not  usually  done;  but  the  village 
where  they  interred  him  being  on  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  and  the  cure"  of  the  place 
so  amiable,  it  was  not  difficult  to  have 
the  body  disinterred. 

The  wagon  which  was  to  convey  the 
corpse  from  the  station  had  been  ordered 
for  ten  o'clock.  By  nine  all  the  .population 
was  on  foot.  The  road  to  the  church 
(about  a  mile  from  the  station)  was  strewn 
with  green  boughs.  When  the  wagon 
reached  the  turn  of  the  road  at  the  Lar- 
tique  farm,  the  men  lifted  the  coffin  and 
carried  it  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
The  young  girls  had  gathered,  in  the  fields 
and  gardens,  the  last  flowers  which  had 
withstood  the  autumnal  frosts,  and  they 
covered  the  coffin  with  bouquets  and 
garlands.  The  glorious,  silent  hero  was 
borne  solemnly  along  a  perfumed  way, 
lined  on  either  side  by  the  people  who  had 
known  and  loved  him.  Monsieur  de  Lus- 
trac, very  pale,  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  kept  himself  well  in  hand, 
but  one  could  see  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  repressed  his  tears.  I  had  per- 
suaded the  Mayor  to  dispense  with  all 
official  pomp.  The  sole  homage  worthy  of 
death  is  the  spontaneous  emotion  of  the 
whole  parish.  He  agreed  with  me,  and 
followed  the  cortege  simply,  in  his  proper 
place. 

In  the  church,  all  too  small  for  the 
occasion,  the  chairs  had  been  removed,  and 
the  great  crowd  stood  during  the  whole 
ceremony.  Quite  near  the  front  I  observed 
Lavit,  who  had  known  a  like  sorrow,  and 
who  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the  sym- 
pathizing visit  of  the  Marquis.  But  was 
jt  not  an  illusion  to  fancy  that  he  held  a 


Rosary  in  his  hand  ?  No,  it  was  true ;  Lavit, 
whose  boast  had  been  that  he  never  prayed, 
stood  there  offering  up  "Hail  Marys"  for 
the  son  of  De  Lustrac.  Little  Guy  has 
been  the  instrument  of  a  moral  victory, 
something  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 
Great  sacrifices  like  his  have  proportionate 
consequences. 

I  wished  to  say  good-bye  to  my  dear 
parishioner  before  the  absolution.  In  a 
low  voice,  amidst  the  great  and  respectful 
silence  surrounding  me,  I  spoke  these 
few  words: 

"In  a  little  while  we  shall  be  chanting 
these  beautiful  words,  In  paradisian 
deducant  te  angeli;  suscipiant  te  martyres. 
('  May  the  angels  conduct  thee  to  paradise ; 
may  the  martyrs  receive  thee  in  glory.') 
The  young  and  pure  hero  whom  we  mourn 
has  received  the  recompense  which  will 
endure  foreVer.  What  a  consolation  is 
faith  to  Christian  hearts!  Guy  de  Lustrac 
marched  to  battle,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
splendors  of  eternity.  -The  bullet  which 
laid  him  low  did  not  interfere  with  the 
reality  of  that  prospect.  Death  came  to 
him  as  an  expected  visitant,  which  did  not 
for  a  single  moment  interrupt  the  clear- 
ness of  that  vision.  It  was  just  what  he 
would  have  desired.  They  who  have  loved 
him  will  meet  him  again  in  that  glory 
of  fulfilment. 

"The  soil  of  France  which  his  blood  has 
watered  will  become  more  dear  to  us  for 
that  baptism.  Now  that  it  has  imbibed, 
so  to  speak,  the  blood  of  our  children, 
what  shall  we  do  to  defend  it?-  The  blood 
of  our  dead  soldiers  is  the  seed  of  heroes. 
In  this  way  sometimes  more  is  accom- 
plished than  by  the  sword.  Is  there  a  man 
here  present  who  will  refuse  to  fall  on  his 
knees  before  the  God  whom  Guy  de 
Lustrac  adored  and  for  whom  he  died?  Is 
there  a  man  here  present  who  would  not 
be  willing,  were  it  necessary,  to  give  his 
life  for  the  motherland  for  which  he  shed 
his  blood?  If  this  child  by  his  death  has 
made  of  you  all  Christians  and  patriots, 
those  who  loved  him  will  accept  it  as  a 
certainty  of  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ 
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the  triumph  of  France.    'J'here  is  no  need 
of  any  other  consolation." 

Towards  evening  the  Marquis  came 
to  see  me.  The  death  of  his  son  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  never  murmurs. 
Christian  and  patriot,  he  bows  to  the  law 
of  sacrifice.  But  something  within  him  has 
given  away:  he  has  suddenly  become  an 
old  man.  His  walk  is  uncertain,  his  figure 
bent,  and  his  speech,  formerly  so  trenchant, 
has  become  hesitating.  One  might  say 
that  he  is  only  groping  through  a  world 
suddenly  grown  obscure.  He  thanked  me 
for  my  words,  saying  that  the  attitude  of 
the  people  had  affected  him  greatly.  It 
seemed,  he  continued,  as  though  Guy  still 
lived  in  death;  that  he  had  felt  this 
morning  that  the  presence  of  his  lifeless 
body  had  in  some  sense  sanctified  the  souls 
of  those  present.  Such  an  hour  effaces 
bitter  memories.  Then  he  spoke  of  his 
hospital,  which  is  soon  to  receive  some 
wounded  soldiers.  He  begged  me  to  rest 
myself:  he  had  thought  me  looking  very 
tired  for  the  past  few  days. 

As  I  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  I  saw 
Lavit  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
presbytery,  walking  up  and  down.  He  was 
evidently  awaiting  the  departure  of  my 
visitor  to  make  a  call.  The  Marquis 
saw  him  also  and  saluted  him. 

"I  thank  you,  my  dear  Lavit!"  he  said. 
"You  were  there  this  morning  and  prayed 
for  my  son.  I  saw  you,  and  the  sight  light-, 
ened  my  heart." 

Greatly  embarrassed,  Lavit  took  De 
Lustrac  by  the  hand. 

"You  do  not  regret  it,  I  hope,"  the 
Marquis  continued.  "Yes,  I  saw  you 
praying  this  morning;  and  this  evening 
you  have  come  to  speak  to  Monsieur  le 
Cure.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  to  say 
to  him  nor  what  questions  you  wish  to  put 
to  him.  But — listen  to  me! — do  not  ask 
any  questions.  One  does  not  argue  when 
one  has  suffered  greatly, — -suffered  enough. 
The  heart,  tortured  but  resigned,  sees 
farther  than  the  mind  that  reasons.  Mark 
me,  we  fathers  who  have  lost  our  sons  have 
nothing  to  say;  it  is  shorter  and  more  con- 


soling for  us  to  fall  on  our  knees,  Helii-vi1 
me  (who  have  gone  through  it  all),  it  is  the 
o'nly  thing  that  consoles.  By  the  way, 
Monsieur  le  Curd,  it  is  not  yet  nightfall: 
if  you  will  come  into  the  church  I  will  go 
to  confession.  And  I  believe  there  are  two 
places  in  the  confessional,  so  that  the 
priest  may  be  like  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
between  two  thieves.  My  dear  Lavit,  if 
your  heart  prompts  you  to  it,  I  will 
take  the  left  side,  because  I  am  a  little 
hard  of  hearing  in  my  right  ear;  the 
place  at  the  right  is  vacant  and  is  ready 
for  you." 

I  heard  the  confessions  of  the  two 
afflicted  fathers.  And  I  blessed  God  for 
having  recalled  poor  Lavit  to  his  duty, 
even  though  the  way  was  narrow  and  hard. 
I  admired  Monsieur  de  Lustrac,  who  had 
divined  the  tortures  of  the  unhappy  man, 
comprehending  that  the  pious  act  per- 
formed by  both  at  the  same  time  would 
do  away  with  his  last  hesitation.  Before 
entering,  the  Marquis  bent  low  in  front 
of  the  altar,  so  that  Lavit  would  find 
it  less  difficult  to  kneel.  Now  that  the 
great  act  has  been  accomplished,  there 
will  be  nothing  more  about  which  to 
dispute.  The  president  of  the  Free 
Thought  Club  has  recovered  the  independ- 
ence of  his  good  sense  and  the  liberty 
of  his  soul.  v 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6. 

This  evening,  at  our  reunion,  I  endeav- 
ored to  resume  the  recital  of  our  military 
operations  which  we  have  been  studying 
during  the  past  three  weeks.  I  do  not 
understand  them  very  well,  and  the  news- 
paper communications  do  not  furnish  very 
clear  explanations.  However,  some  impor- 
tant movement  seems  in  progress.  Ar- 
rested in  their  pursuit  by  the  quarries  and 
trenches  of  the  Aisne,  our  troops  are  creep- 
ing slowly  northward.  They  wish  to  take 
a  position  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
army,  towards  Arras,  endeavoring' to  worry 
thtyn,  and  perhaps  attempt  to  cut  off 
their  communication  in  the  neighborhood 
of  La  Fere  and  Laon.  The  purveyors  of 
optimism,  as  active  and  perhaps  as  dan- 
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gerous  as  the  disseminators  of  pessimism, 
maintain  that  the  movement  has  already 
been  successful,  that  the  army  of  Vo"n 
Kluck  is  surrounded,  that  capitulation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  To-morrow 
they  will  tell  us  that  Von  Kluck  has  capit- 
ulated, that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  that 
their  cousin's  uncle  who  is  there  has  a 
friend  whose  brother  has  seen  him,  and 
that  in  this  manner  the  news  has  reached 

M •.    I  attach  no  value  to  this  gossip, 

which  excites  vain  hopes  in  the  hearts  of 
our  poor  people,  leaving  them  empty  and 
discouraged  when  they  find  that  it  is  not 
true.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  right 
to  encourage  my  parishioners;  the  French 
manoeuvres  have  proved  our  vitality, 
which  the  battle  of  the  Marne  has  not 
exhausted. 

The  attention  shown  by  my  people  is 
admirable  to  witness.  They  are  learning 
geography  with  a  pathetic  industry,  and 
no  detail  escapes  them.  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  calculate  distances,  I  have  marked 
off  the  scale  of  the  map;  and  that  very 
simple  proceeding  has  proved  of  great 
service.  This  evening  as  I  was  finishing 
my  lecture,  Roudier,  a  very  ordinary  man 
.who  speaks  seldom,  and  works  with  his 
hands  a  great  deal  more  than  with  his 
head,  exclaimed  aloud,  yet  as  though  talk- 
ing to  himself :  "It  will  take  fifteen  months, 
at  that  rate."  There  was  a  great  protest 
from  all;  and  Bourdin  came  to  his  feet, 
saying:  "Ha  there,  Roudier!  Where  did 
you  find  that  prediction?"  Roudier 
responded  placidly:  "No,  there  is  no 
divination  about  it, — it  is  on  the  map.  It 
takes  one  month  to  go  three  fingers'  dis- 
tance on  the  paper,  and  where  is  Berlin? 
Nearly  fifteen  times  those  three  fingers. 
Consequently,  it  will  take  fifteen  months 
to  reach  it." 

I  laughed, — it  was  easier  than  to  reply. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  undergo  fifteen 
months  more  of  trial.  What  matter,  if 
victory  waits  at  the  end! 

Wednesday,  Oct.   j. 

I  went  to  visit  Monsieur  de  Lustrac, 
who  is  more  susceptible  to  sympathy  than 


formerly.  I  did  not  find  him  at  home: 
he  had  gone  to  M —  -  with  his  sister,  to 
make  the  final  arrangements  concerning 
the  hospital  where  some  wounded  men  are 
expected  to-morrow.  Dr.  Guernier  had  had 
his  sofa  moved  to  the  green  pavilion 
to  enjoy  the  last  rays  of  sunshine.  His 
face  lighted  up  when  he  saw  me.  I  realized 
what  pleasure  I  brought  to  his  solitude. 
I  sat  down  near  him,  and  we  chatted  for 
a  long  time. 

"Do  you  know?"  said  the  Doctor,— 
"do you  know  what  I  have  heard  recently? 
That  your  parishioners  speak  of  me  as 
'  that  poor  Dr.  Guernier. '  True  enough, 
I  am  not  rich,  but  I  am  not  a  subject 
for  compassion.  They  are  sorry  for  me 
because  I  no  longer  have  the  use  of  my 
limbs.  What  childishness !  Happiness  is  not 
measured  by  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Navibus  atque 
Quadrigis  petimus  bene   vivere;    quod  petis  hie 

est, 
Animus   si   te   non   deficit   sequus. 

That  is  what  Horace  says, — Horace,  who 
was  never  a  great  traveller.  People  move 
from  place  to  place  to  see  new  sights.  But 
I  see  them  each  day  from  my  sofa.  Do  you 
know,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  how  many  times 
this  week  the  leaves  of  the  vines  have 
changed  color?" 

"My  dear  Doctor,"  I  replied,  "I  see 
them  now  for  the  first  time.  They  are  a 
beautiful  copper  color,  but  of  course  I 
do  not  know  what  shades  they  assumed 
previously." 

"We  do  not  know  how  to  look  at 
things,"  he  rejoined,  "  though  we  have  eyes 
to  distinguish  them.  They  serve  but  to 
increase  our  illusions.  The  blind  man 
understands  what  he  touches  better  than 
we  who  can  see,  because  he  exercises  the 
sense  of  touch  to  the  full.  I  have  observed 
fifteen  different  shades  in  these  leaves. 
And  it  is  a  proof  that  man  is  an  un- 
observant being.  No  one  has  yet  dreamed 
of  inventing  names  for  those  graduating 
shades.  What  a  waste  of  riches!" 

"  I  admire  the  activity  of  your  mind,  my 
dear  Doctor.  Solitude  expands  your  ideas. 
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They  are  as  lively  and  as  interesting  as 
if  you  were  leading  a  life  of  the  most 
complete  action." 

And  so  we  argued  back  and  forth  for  a 
long  time,  neither  being  able,  or  perhaps 
not  caring,  to  convince  the  other.  As 
sometimes  happens,  we  talked  more  for 
talk's  sake  than  argument. 

Finally,  the  Doctor,  seeing  me  shiver  in 
the  evening  air,  told  me  I  ought  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  gave  me  some  kind 
advice  for  the  care  of  my  health.  He  has 
a  sweet,  gentle  soul,  but  an  impetuous 
mind  which  vents  itself  in  paradoxes. 
Abstract  truth  is  not  complete  truth. 
The  Doctor  is  out  of.  the  bustle  and 
the  excitement  of  life,  and  consequently 
misses  something  which v  would  compen- 
sate him  for  much  that  he  deplores. 

Monday,  Oct.  12. 

The  old  grandmother  at  Lartiques'  is 
dead.  The  night  before  last  I  was  called  to 
assist  her  in  her  last  moments.  She  was 
laid  to  rest  yesterday.  When  le  petit 
returns,  he  will  find  a  vacant  place, — if  he 
ever  does  return.  Martha  Dieuzele  has 
been  extremely  kind.  By  her  discretion 
and  devotion  she  has  been  like  a  sister  to 
Philomene,  who  is  very  much  upset. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  the 
death  of  Albert  de  Mun,  —  a  national 
calamity.  If  I  were  not  so  dreadfully 
fatigued,  I  would  go  Up  and  ask  Dr. 
Guernier  what  he  thinks  of  the  Christian 
democrat,  so  passionately  devoted  to  the 
rights  of  his  soul.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  .1  have  been  reading  his  articles, 
every  word  of  which  overflowed  with 
patriotism.  It  was  encouraging  and  com- 
forting to  hear  that  voice  which  bade  us 
believe  in  France.  I  read  them  aloud  at 
reunions.  He  is  gone!  Who  will  speak  to 
us  in  the  future?  Albert  de  Mun  had  a 
message  which  was  entirely  his  own.  In 
him  we  have  lost  something  that  can  not  be 
replaced;  it  is  as  though  we  had  actually 
parted  with  another  province  of  our  dis- 
tressed country. 


Sunday,  Oct.  18. 

To-day  I  could  hardly  celebrate  Mass. 
An  incomprehensible  lassitude  has  taken 
hold  of  me.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
running  about  to  do  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  my  parish,  and  have  trav- 
elled in  all  sorts  of  weather  without  taking 
any  precautions.  The  Doctor  who  was 

summoned  from  M has  ordered  me 

to  bed,  and  tells  me  that  for  the  present  I 
must  give  up  all  physical  and  intellectual 
occupation.  I  will  resign  myself  to  the 
course  of  my  illness,  for  such  is  the  will  of 
God.  One  must  suffer  in  order  to  purify 
one's  soul,  and  give  it  the  fullest  liberty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


High  Tide. 


By  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 


(pVENINGS  in  autumn  when  the  tide  was  high 
And  made  our  little  river  seem  a  lake 
(For   out  of    its   green   bounds   'twould   softly 

break 

And  broaden  till  it   mirrored  all  the  sky), 
What  pleasant  walks  together,   you  and  I, 

Beside  the  quiet  wave  were  wont  to  take! 
What  talk  was  ours,  in  which  there  was  no  sigh 
Save  youth's  impatience  for  the  by-and-by! 

Those  eves  in  autumn!   Thirty  years  or  more 
Have  wrought  their  changes  in  the  world  since 

then. 
And  you  and   I   will  ne'er  on  earth   again 

So  merge  our  souls  in  converse  as  of  yore; 

For  you,  long  since,  have  passed  unto  that  shore 
Where  tend  at  last  the  devious  ways  of  men; 

And  till   my  spirit  also  passes  o'er 

It  is  on  memories  I  needs  must  pore. 

So  now,  on  autumn  evenings  when  the  tide 
Comes  creeping  in  across  the  marshes  low, 
Its  silent  waters  crimsoned   with  the  glow 
Of  the  last  potent  gleam  of  sunset's  pride, — 
I  think  of  other  days  when,  side  by  side, 

We   walked   and   watched   it    wide   and   wider 
s         grow, 

And  dreamed  of  fame  like  this  outspreading  wide, 
Nor  ever  thought  to  have   our  dreams  denied. 
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"Pitchy-Patchy." 


BY    LUCIUS    K1INC.. 


KLL,  of  course  —  Mrs.  McNeil  bit 
her  thread  off  thoughtfully  and 
jabbed  it  at  her  needle, — of  course  it  does 
depend  on  your  own  feelings  a  good  deal, — 
what  Father  Kelly'd  call  your  dispositions. 
A  retreat  can't  do  you  much  good  if  you 
harden  your  heart  against  grace.  But,  to 
my  way  o'  thinking,  if  you  once  begin  the 
retreat  you've  opened  the  door,  and  Our 
Lord  has  mighty  coaxing  ways  about  Him ; 
let  Him  alone  to  find  a  way  in.  Now,  there 
was  the  girl  in  the  room  with  me  at  the 
retreat  last  summer — 

She  must  have  been  thirty-five,  but  she 
did  not  look  it — not  within  ten  years, — 
except  she  was  sort  o'  tired-seeming  around 
her  eyes.  Pretty  she  was,  and  what  Helen 
calls  well-groomed.  I  knew  she'd  come 
from  town  the  minute  I  set  eyes  en  her; 
for  she  had  one  of  them  perky  little  hats 
with  scarcely  any  trimming,  and  a  leather 
satchel  she  called  "a  bag"  'stead  of  a  suit- 
case. I'd  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to 
keep  the  silence,  if  I  died  trying;  so  I  just 
smi'.ed  friendly-like  to  answer  her,  and  went 
on  unpacking.  But  you  better  believe^I 
watched  her  out  o'  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
My  Helen'll  be  nineteen  this  spring,  but 
she'll  be  a  deal  older  than  she  is  'fore  her 
mother  loses  interest  in  good  clothes.  I 
declare  I've  no  patience  with  folks  that 
are  forever  preaching  how  the  Lord  loves 
a  shabby  bonnet!  What'd  He  dress  the 
birds  and  Powers  up  for,  then? 

Well,  this  girl  did  have  good  clothes,  fine 
and  dainty  and  ladylike,  not  a  bit  fussy; 
and  by  the  time  we'd  went  down  to  break- 
fast the  second  morning,  I  could  a-told 
you  how  every  stitch  she  had  was  made, 
from  her  little  ribbon  bed-slippers  to  the 
one-piece  dress  of  tan  linen  she'd  put  on 
for  the  exercises.  My  dear,  but  she  was 
the  prettiest  thing!  The  frilled  white  lace 
cap  she  wore,  'count  of  being  in  and  out 
the  chapel  so  much,  made  her  look  like  a 
young  girl.  We  hadn't  talked,  but  I  knew 


her  name  was  Irene  Blair  from  the  tag  on 
her  satchel;  and  I  suspected  she  was  a 
stenographer  or  business  woman  of  some 
sort.  You  can  usually  tell  'em,  they're  so 
capable  acting. 

But  she  wan't  happy.  Her  mouth  looked 
just  like  Frankie's  does  when  he's  getting 
ready  to  say  "I  won't!"  And  it  kept 
getting  more  so  all  the  time.  Father 
Kelly'd  said  the  Mass  that  morning,  and  I 
saw  him  stop  her  as  we  came  out  from 
breakfast.  He  appeared  to  be  arguing 
with  her;  for  at  first  she  shook  her  head, 
stubborn;  and  then  seemed  to  give  in, 
reluctant-like.  He  came  to  talk  to  me 
afterwards. 

"You  look  after  Irene  Blair  a  little,  Mis' 
McNeil,"  he  says.  "She  tells  me  you  and 
she  are  in  the  same  room,  and  she's  home- 
sick. She  never  made  a  retreat  in  a  convent 
before,  and  she  feels  so  out  o'  place  she'd 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  to-day." 

"I  knew  she  wan\  happy,"  I  says. 
"But,  Father,  what  can  I  do?" 

He  laughed  at  that. 

"How  should  I  know?"  says  he.  "You 
womanfolks  have  your  own  way  o'  doing 
things.  Don't  break  the  silence  too  much, 
and  say  a  few  prayers  for  her  in  the  chapel. 
I  want  she  should  finish  this  retreat;  her 
father  was  one  o'  my,  school  chums." 

I  was  all  ruffled  up  in  my  mind  when 
I  went  into  the  chapel  for  the  first  sermon. 
But  I  set  by  her  and  smiled ;  and  afterward 
I  said  a  decade  o'  the  Beads  for  her.  Then 
I  went  down  to  the  nursery  to  see  how  the 
baby  was,  and  forgot  all  about  her  for 
a  while. 

•  They  was  three  or  four  of  'em  there,  and 
one  of  the  Sisters,  and  two  Sodality  girls 
that  are  kindergartners.  They  was  playing 
some  game  in  a  circle,  but  Dickie  just 
nacherly  jumped  up  and  run  to  me.  I 
picked  him  up  and  cuddled  him;  and  he 
snuggled  his  head  on  my  neck,  like  a  little 
tot  will.  When  I  looked  up,  Irene  Blair 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  with  the 
hungriest  look  on  her  face  I  ever  saw. 

"Well,"  says  I  to  myself,  "she  likes 
children,  that's  one  thing." 
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The  other  mothers  went  back  to  their 
homes  nights,  and  took  the  young  ones; 
but  my  Dickie'd  been  visiting  before ;  and 
he's  good  as  a  kitten,  anyway.  So  he  had 
a  trundle-bed  right  beside  mine;  and  I 
put  him  to  bed  just  before  supper,  though 
I  generally  had  to  eat  at  second  table 
'count  of  it;  gave  me  a  chance  to  say  the 
Beads  again,  though,  while  I  was  getting 
him  quiet. 

He'd  just  got  off  to  sleep,  with  one  end 
o'  my  Rosary  in  his  fat  little  fist,  when 
Irene  come  in. 

"Oh,  ain't  you  been  down  yet?"  she 
says.  I  can't  talk  like  she  did.  City  folks 
certainly  do  have  a  way  with  'em. 

"No,"  says  I.  "Did  you  want  me? 
S'pose  we  go  down  together?" 

"To  supper,  yes,  but  not  to  chapel.  If 
I  hear  another  lecture  to-day,  I'll  scream." 
And  she  quirked  her  mouth  as  stubborn 
as  any  kid  you  ever  saw. 

Well,  I  didn't  try  to  coax  her,  though 
she  dfd  go  in  with  me  for  Benediction; 
but  you  can  bank  on 'it  I  didn't  waste  any 
time  getting  upstairs  when  night  prayers 
was  over.  She  was  fiddling  with  some- 
thing in  her  bag. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  leave  the  light 
burning  a  little  longer?"  says  I.  "Helen" 
(that's  my  oldest  girl)  "is  going  to  stop 
by  to-morrow  for  these  socks,  and  they 
ain't  darned  yet." 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  help  you,"  she 
answers  coaxing-like.  "And  do  you  mind 
if  I  talk?" 

So  I  got  out  my  darning,  and  straight- 
ened the  covers  over  Dickie,  and  we 
settled  down  as  cosy  as  you  please;  and 
the  first  I  knew  she  up  and  told  me  the 
whole  thing. 

"I'm  'Pitchy-Patchy'  all  right,"  says  I, 
laughing  a  little.  "  But  three  boys  make  a 
jieap  a-darning.  And  that  ain't  saying 
Helen  can't  darn,  for  she  can;  but  she's 
young  yet,  and  she  ain't  learned  to  slack. 
f5he'd  take  a  whole  morning  darning  one 
pair  o1  her  father's  socks;  and  then  where'd 
Leo  and  his  brothers  be?  There's  a  heap 
in  knowing  when  to  slack  on  things." 


"Pitchy-Patchy?"  says  she,  darning 
away. 

"Yes.  That  was  one  o'  my  grand- 
mother's stories, — 'bout  the  old  man  that 
had  had  three  wives,  and  one  of  'em 
patched  and  mended,  and  one  tied  the 
holes  up  any  old  way,  and  one  did  nothing 
at  all.  Well,  he  used  to  go  and  pray  at 
their  graves  on  dark  nights,  and  he'd  say 
real  fervent:  'Lord  rest  Pitchy-Patchy! 
Lord  rest  Knitty-Knotty!  An'  then,  just 
as  ugly  as  ever  he  could :  '  Old  Scratch 
take  Rend-all!" 

She  laughed  at  that. 

"Well,"  she  says,  "I  must  have  been 
Pitchy-Patchy  most  o'  my  life  then. 
Father  died  when  I  was  real  little,  and 
mother  and  me  brought  up  my  two  sisters. 
They're  married  and  gone  now,  and  she's 
dead.  But  seems  to  me  there  never  was 
enough.  We  patched  and  patched  and 
patched,  and  darned  and  darned  anddarned. 
Oh,  how  I  hated  it!  Never  any  good 
times  nor  any  pretty  clothes  like  a  young 
girl  has  a  right  to  have.  When  I  got  my 
first  job  and  got  started,  I  give  the  girls  a 
little  better  than  I  had  though,  and  made 
mother's  last  days  easy.  Now  they're 
gone,  and  a  year  ago  I  met  the  Man.  He's 
the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  world, 
Mis'  McNeil;  the  biggest  and  the  sanest 
and  the  kindest-hearted.  He's  made  his 
own  success;  but  he's  so  big  he  wants 
the  other  fellow  to  succeed,  too.  There's 
millionaires  in  this  country  proud  to  have 
him  for  a  friend.  And  he's  been  the  making 
o'  me.  I  was  just  an  ordinary  stenographer 
when  I  went  into  his  office.  You  wouldn't 
believe  the  things  he's  taught  me.  And 
now" — -her  face  got  all  pink  and  tender 
and  sparkly, — "now  he  loves  me." 

"My  dear,"  I  says,  "I  can  see  you' love 
him,  too." 

"Oh,  I  do!  Oh,  Mis'  McNeil,  don't 
you  believe  every  woman  has  a  right  to, 
her  happiness,  to  love  and  a  home  and — • 
and  children?" 

,She  stopped,  and  the  tiredness  come  in 
jier  eyes  again,  and  the  "I  won't!"  loolc 
Co  her  mouth, 
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"He's  divorced,"  she  says.  "He's  not 
a  Catholic  and  he's  divorced." 

"My  dear,"  I  begun. 

"Oh,"  says  she,  all  fierce  in  a  minute, 
"it  wasn't  his  fault!  His  wife  was  a  cat. 
He's  the  finest,  truest  man,  and  she  almost 
broke  his  heart.  Then  she  wanted  her 
freedom  and  he  gave  it  to  her,  and  took 
the  world's  blame  himself.  He's  never  had 
a  home  or  happiness  or  children." 

Well,  I  said  nothing  to  that.  I  know 
such  things  do  happen;  the  man  ain't 
always  to  blame  when  a  family  goes  to 
pieces  that  way.  So  I  kep'  on  darning, 
still  saying  nothing.  After  a  minute  or 
two  she  begins  again: 

"I  dunno  what  I'm  here  for,  'cause  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  him.  I 
shouldn't  have  come  at  all  if  I  hadn't  met 
Father  Kelly  on  the  stieet  last  week.  He 
nft.de  me  promise  I'd  make  this  retreat. 
But  it'll  be  the  last.  The  Man's  coming 
for  me  Friday  morning  in  his  car,  and  we're 

going  to  drive  out  to  G and  be  married 

by  the  Justice,  of  the  Peace.  I  don't  care!" 
She  jabbed  her  needle  vicious  into  Frankie's 
stocking.  "I  had  enough  o'  religion  and 
poverty  when  I  was  a  girl.  I  won't  go 
back  to  it.  I  got  a  right  to  my  happiness. 
And,  O  Mis'  McNeil,  surely  I  got  a  right 
to  give  him  his!" 

Now,  laws  are  cruel  things, — they  have 
to  be  sometimes  or  they  wouldn't  be  laws. 
But  you  can't  say  that  to  a  young  thing 
with  her  mouth  all  twisted  up  with  pain. 
And,  thinks  I  to  myself,  what  if  it  was  my 
Helen?  So  I  got  up  to  put  my  mending 
away,  and  patted  her  shoulder  soft  like. 
She  caught  my  hand  and  held  it  tight. 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  finish  those  stock- 
ings for  you,"  says  she,  kind  of  laughing 
and  crying  together.  "I  promised  Father 
Kelly  I'd  stay  till  the  end,  and  I'm  going 
to;  but  I'm  near  crazy  thinking.  It'd  be 
a  relief  to  have  something  to  do." 

"You  poor  child!"  says  I.  "Of  course 
you're  going  to  stay.  And  it's  glad  enough 
I'll  be  not  to  have  'em  on  my  hands." 

But  the  last  thing  before  we  Went  to 
sleep,  she  calls  to  me  real  soft: 


"Mis'  McNeil,  don't  pray  for  me.  I'm 
past  that." 

So  I  could  see  she  thought  her  mind 
was  made  up. 

Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  indeed. 
Looked  to  me  like  it  was  a  case  of  "  Hands 
off!"  And  yet  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  that 
poor  child  throw  her  religion  away  like 
that,  and  her  happiness  with  it.  No  more 
did  I  know  what  to  say  to  her.  So  I  took 
the  whole  thing  where  I  take  most  things 
to  be  settled — to  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  to  our  Blessed  Mother. 

That  was  Tuesday  night,  and  the 
retreat  was  to  end  Friday  morning.  All 
day  Wednesday  she  was  in  and  out  of  the 
chapel  more  or  less,  but  mostly  less,  I'm 
sorry  to  say. 

The  sermons  seemed  to  be  the  hardest 
for  her;  she'd  sit  a  minute  quiet,  then  she'd 
get  restless  and  finger  her  prayer-book, 
and  then  she'd  get  up  and  slip  out.  I 
didn't  see  how  she  could ;  for  I  love  a  good 
sermon  myself,  and  the.  meditations  was 
just  beautiful.  Once  or  twice,  when  we 
come  out,  I'd  find  her  walking  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  but  most  of  the  time  ' 
she  spent  at  the  window  in  our  room, — and 
busy  enough,  too;  for  there  was  a  whole 
pile  of  stockings  on  the  foot  of  my  bed  at 
night,  mended  as  neat  as  you  please,  and 
folded  up. 

"Why  don't  you  talk  to  the  retreat 
master?"  says  I,  when  we  was  undressing. 
"  Maybe  he'd  know  a  way  out.  Sometimes 
marriages  ain't  as  solid  as  they  look, 
nowadays." 

"It's  no  use,"  says  she.  "I  did  go  to  a 
prjest  in  the  city.  Their  marriage  was  valid 
all  right.  He  said  I  should  stop  seeing  the 
Man.  A  priest  can't  understand." 

I  stopped  with  my  brush  in  my  hand, 
and  give  her  a  look. 

"Don't  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  think 
that,"  I  says.  "There's  a  good  many 
kinds  o'  love,  my  dear;  and  when  a  man's 
heart  is  full  up  with  the  love  o'  God  and 
men,  and  his  hair  is  as  grey  as  this  priest's 
is,  you  needn't  worry  none  about  his  not 
understanding  things." 
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Thursday  night  we  was  to  keep  Holy 
Hour  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ex- 
posed. We'd  nearly  all  been  to  confession 
during  the  day,  and  were  getting  ready 
for  Holy  Communion  the  next  morning. 

The  retreat  was  just  about  over.  I  was 
rather  tired,  I  can  tell.you;  for  it's  no  easy 
job  to  sit  and  look  yourself  in  the  face 
that  way.  But  I  ain't  been  happier  since 
the  day  I  made  my  First  Communion. 
Seemed  just  as  if  I'd  taken  holt  o'  life  all 
over  again,  and  got  it  by  the  right  end 
this  time;  so  the  little  things  didn't  look 
so  plaguy  big. 

Dickie'd  gone  to  sleep  with  my  Beads 
tight  in  his  fist,  and  I  went  back  to  get  'em 
before  the  Hour  began;  so  that's  how  I 
cojne  to  know  Irene's  bag  was  packed  and 
her  hat  and  coat  and  timbrel'  laid  out  on 
the  bed.  She  was  turning  away  from  the 
mirror  as  I  opened  the  door,  and  I  caught 
just  a  flash  o'  the  color  in  her  cheeks  and 
the  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  Then,  like  pull- 
ing down  a  curtain,  her  face  changed.  I 
knew  she  didn't  want  to  talk  to  me;  and  I 
didn't  need  nobody  to  tell  me  she  had  heard 
from  the  Man,  and  he  was  coming  to  take 
her  away  that  night  'stead  o'  Friday 
morning,  as  they  had  planned.  And  all  the 
love  and  kindness  and  patience  Our  Lord 
had  been  giving  her  just  wasted, — -thrown 
back  in  His  face,  so  to  speak.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  how  Our  Lord  can  stand  to  have 
us  underfoot,  the  way  we  treat  Him. 

Says  I  to  myself:  "  You'll  go  down  there 
and  be  decent  to  Him  this  once,  Miss  Irene 
Blair— you  in  His  own  house,  and  all, — • 
If  7  got  anything  to  say  about  it!"  And 
I  walks  over  and  takes  holt  of  her  arm. 

"Wait  till  I  get  my  Beads,  and  we'll  go 
together,"  I  told  her,  as  innocent  as  pie, 
never  letting  on  I'd  noticed.  "Dickie's 
got  'em.  My  youngsters  mostly  have  gone 
to  sleep  that  way,  'cause  it  seemed  as  if 
that  was  the  only  hour  in  the  day  I  could 
get  ten  minutes  quiet  to  say  'em.  Likely 
as  not,  I  wouldn't  get  more'n  two  decades 
even  then,  what  with  tlu-ir  little  fat  hands 
hanging  onto  'em ;  but  I  guess  the  Blessed 
Mother  understands." 


I  was  just  talking  against  time,  so  she 
couldn't  edge  in  a  "No,"  and  I  never  let 
loose  of  her  arm.  Her  face  softened  again 
wonderful  when  she  looked  down  at  Dickie, 
where  he  lay  with  my  Rosary  hugged 
against  his  cheek.  Dickie's  a  pretty  baby, 
but  I  declare  I  don't  know  which  was  the 
prettiest  then — him  all  flushed  and  sweet 
with  his  nap,  or  her  with  that  warm  rosy 
light  shining  right  straight  from  her  heart. 
And  her  hand  went  up  to  the  locket  she 
wore,  that  I  knew  had  the  Man's  picture  in 
it.  Well,  my  own  heart  just  ached  for  her, 
to  think  what  she'd  suffer  either  way. 

I  got  her  down  to  the  chapel,  in  one  of 
'the  back  pews;  and  me  between  her  and 
the  aisle,  so  she  couldn't  well  get  out.  But 
by  that  time,  if  she'd  been  my  Frankie, 
I'd've  expected  her  to  stamp  her  feet  and 
yell,  from  the  set  of  her  mouth;  and  one 
minute  I'd  want  to  shake  her,  and  the 
next  my  eyes  would  be  full  o'  tears. 

I  tell  you  that  meditation  was  all  mixed 
up  for  me.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden 
was  the  subject,  o'  course;  but  mostly  it 
was  about  God's  love  for  us,  and  the  way 
we  ought  to  love  Him.  I  never  was  no 
hand  to  tell  what  the  sermon  was  about, 
but  two  or  three  things  out  of  that  one 
kind  o'  stuck  in  my  mind  ever  since.  He 
made  God's  love  seem  p'retty  real,  that 
priest  did.  He  had  all  along,  for  that 
matter;  but  that  night,  talking  about  the 
Passion,  and  all  these  years  Our  Lord's 
been  staying  with  us  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, he  made  you  realize  something  about 
what  it  meant.  And  he  said  those  of  us 
that  was  mothers  could  understand  when 
he  said  that  the  biggest  part  of  that  love 
was  the  keeping  on — perseverance,  you 
know, — jest  keeping  on,  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  loving  us  and  watching 
over  us. 

'Bout  then  Irene  moved  in  her  seat  kind 
of  restless,  and  my  mind  goes  off  on  a 
tangent  thinking  about  her.  Dear  Lord! 
the  poor  child!  Seems  as  if  s,ome  folks  do 
have  all  the  hard  things  to  do  in  the  world. 
She  sat  there  with  her  lips  shut  tight  and 
her  eyes  hard,  trying  not  to  listen  to  the 
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priest.  But  'twan't  easy.  I  guess  it  never 
is,  turning  your  back  on  God. 

"And  the  truest  truth  in  the  world,"  the 
priest  was  saying  when  my  mind  come 
back  to  him,  "is  that  God  loves  you — 
each  of  you, — and  that  He  wants  your  love. 
You  build  your  life  on  any  other  notion 
and  you'll  build  it  on  a  lie.  He  wants  your 
real  love,  not  the  praying,  long-prayers 
kind,  but  the  love  that  jest  keeps  on  from 
day  to  day,  doing  the  hard  things  for  Him 
as  well  as  the  easy  ones." 

And  Irene  Blair  was  listening  to  that, 
and  looking  up  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
but  she  was  thinking  about  another  sort 
o'  love,  and  straining  her  ears  to  hear 
that  automobile. 

"Dear  Sacred  Heart,"  I  says,  "don't 
You  let  her  do  it!  You  know  how  miser'ble 
she'll  be!  Don't  You  let  her!" 

When  Benediction  come  she  knelt  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  her  face  went  down  on 
her  two  hands,  that  was  clinched  so  hard 
the  knuckles  showed  white.  And  jest  as 
the  priest  closed  the  Tabernacle,  an  auto 
slowed  down  outside,  and  I  heard  the 
downstairs  door  slam. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  grabbed  my 
hand,  and  says  she: 

"Come  with  me!  Quick!  It's  the  one 
I've  been  expecting!" 

She  near  ran  down  those  stairs,  but  she 
never  let  go  of  me.  He  was  waiting  for  her 
"with  the  Mother  Superior.  Land!  I  don't 
wonder  at  her  loving  that  man — the  sort  o' 
face  you  pray  God  your  own  boy'd  have 
when  he's  grown,  and  the  love  in  his  eyes! 

"Horace,"  says  she,  "O  my  dear!  I 
can't  go, — I  can't  go  ever!  It  kills  me  to 
hurt  you,  but  I  can't!"  And  the  tugs  the 
sapphire  ring  off  her  third  finger  and  holds 
it  out  to  him. 

"No,"  says  she.  You  should' ve  seen 
her  eyes, — -so  loving  and  quiet  and  brave. 
"No!  This  is  good-bye.  Many  a  time 
you've  said  to  me,  no  man  could  build  a 
real  business  success  without  truth;  and 
marriage  is  the  same.  Don't  you  see,  dear? 
I'd  have  to  lie  to  God  a,nd  myself  to  come 
(<}  voy,  And  the  children,  O  Horace!  I 


might  give  up  my  own  faith,  but  I  can't 
give  up  theirs.  I  can't  steal  it  away  from 
them  before  they  corne  into  the  world.  I— 
I —  '  She  chokes  up  all  of  a  sudden  and 
gives  him  both  her  hands.  "Good-bye, 
dear!"  says  she. 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  it,  or  almost. 
She  went  home  with  me  Friday  morning 
after  she'd  had  a  long  talk  with  the  priest, 
and  the  next  week  she  went  to  New  York. 
I  got  a  letter  from  her  there  only  last  week, 
signed  "  Pitchy- Patchy,"  and  as  gay  and 
bright  as  you  please.  She's  What  they  call 
nursery  matron  in  a  day  nursery  in  the 
Eye-talian  Quarter.  And  says  she:  "Be 
glad  for  me,  Mis'  McNeil.  I  have  heaps 
o'  mending  to  do  now,  and  Our  Lord  is 
helping  me  to  jest  keep  on,  no  matter  how 
I  feel.  Our  retreat  master  wrote  me  that 
he'd  jest  received  the  Man  into  the 
Church." 

But  the  thing  I  can't  get  through  my 
head  is  her  thinking  Dickie  and  me  is 
the  cause  of  it  all. 


clouds 


A  London  Gate  to  Heaven. 

SULTRY  afternoon.  The  streets 
of  poorer  London  lie  in  labyrinths 
vast  beyond  belief,  baking  grey 
and  grimy  under  a  close  roof  of 
that  threaten  thunder.  Mare 
Street,  Hackney,  is  noisy  with  crowds, 
and  alive  with  electric  street-cars  and 
motor-buses.  Enormous  queues  of  pleasure- 
seekers  stretch  away  past  whole  blocks 
from  every  door  of  a  music  hall."  They 
wait  for  hours,  packed  closely  two  and  two ; 
for  it'  is  Saturday  afternoon ;  and  among 
the  gay  colors  there  is  here  and  there  a 
dash  of  khaki.  Newspaper  boys  shout  the 
latest  aeroplane  raid  on  the  coast,  and 
nobody  cares  in  the  theatre  queue,  nor 
does  any  one  stop  his  or  her  shopping  at 
the  small  stores  along  the  thoroughfare. 

Out  of  sight  of  all  this,  much  farther 
on  down  Mare  Street,  there  is  a  corner 
walled  }n  by  a  low  stone  balustrade,  such 
as  might,  have  bordered  a  garden  long  a.gq 
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when  Hackney  was  a  suburb  and  well-oil 
people  lived  there.  Beside  this  plot  of 
Krass  and  bushes  a  bit  of  road  turns  off  the 
highway, — a  quiet  cul  de  sac,  with  small 
white  residences  along  each  side  and  across 
the  end.  Each  house  has  but  one  large 
window  or  two  below,  and  the  same  above ; 
they  belong  to  the  old  times,  when  a 
low  roof  covered  two  stories,  built  with 
plenty  of  space  and  high  ceilings;  and 
the  whole  was  decked  with  the  creamy 
paint  of  respectability,  and  suburban 
shrubs  planted  in  front. 

The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  have  bought 
these  houses — about  five  in  all — -and  made 
a  present  of  them  to  St.  Joseph.  The 
furnished  rooms  are  let  at  small  payments 
for  special  cases.  But  our  visit  is  to  the 
white  building  at  the  end,  — two  of  the 
houses  joined  together  and  appearing  to 
be  but  one,  with  wide-open  windows,  the 
lower  story  wreathed  in  green  leaves,  and 
a  grand  show  of  flowers  in  front.  This  is 
St.  Joseph's  Hospice  for  the  Dying.  The 
traffic  of  the  street  seems  to  be  far  off  now. 
In  fact,  when  we  turned  that  corner  by  the 
stone  balustrade,  all  was  peace  and  quiet. 
Though  the  saint's  by-street  is  of  miniature 
size,  we  had  stepped  into  another  world. 

Pause  a  moment  at  the  small  iron  gate 
that  swings  to  a  touch  and  lets  us  in  on 
the  space  before  the  Hospice.  -  Beyond  the 
scarlet  flare  of  flowers  on  the  left,  there 
lies  that  empty  plot  of  ground,  of  goodly 
size,  extending  to  the  highroad.  Will  'the 
great  Hospice  ever  be  there,  that  the  nuns 
long  for  and  are  too  poor  to  build?  One 
looks  wistfully  at  the  little  white  house 
doing  all  it  can,  and  the  big  piece  of  ground 
waiting.  There  may  be  somewhere  in  the 
world  to-day  the  happy  donor  to  whom  a 
divine  impulse  will  be  given,  and  who  will 
answer  to  the  inspiration.  "My  Lord  is 
coming  soon:  here  is  my  chance,"  some 
generous  soul  may  think.  "A  sacrifice,  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  I— even  I! — can 
join  the  mighty  army  of  Christ's  servants 
who  have  done  practical  work  for  His  poor. 
Instead  of  receiving  only  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three,  these  Sisters  shall  spread 


their  arms  wide  to' the  doomed  and  dying; 
and  I'll  be  the  one  to  build  a  home  where 
Christ  shall  lay  His  head  before  mine  goes 
down  on  its  last  pillow." 

Well, — -pausing  at  the  gate,  we  have 
built  a  castle  in  the  air.  Would  to  God 
that  there  were  such  a  donor  and  such  an 
inspiration,  and  the  castle  would  turn  to 
reality  on  the  plot  of  ground  that  is 
waiting ! 

We  go  into  the  little  Hospice  by  an 
ordinary  house  door.  Beyond  the  passage, 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  bright  place  with 
glass  walls;  and,  farther  yet,  an  open 
doorway  to  a  country  garden, — yes,  a 
country  garden  even  among  the  town 
labyrinth  of  this  poor  quarter.  Did  we  not 
say  we  were  stepping  out  of  Mare  Street 
into  another  world? 

The  men  have  the  lower  floor,  and  the 
women  the  upper.  Three  or  four  snow- 
white  beds  are  in  each  high  and  spacious 
room;  but  most  of  the  beds  are  empty, 
for  a  good  many  of  St.  Joseph's  family  are 
still  able  to  be  up  and  about.  The  stair- 
cases are  broad,  with  shallow  steps.  The 
landings  abound  with  polished  cupboards. 
Statues  look  down  from  the  walls,  with 
flowers  placed  before  them  by  the  con- 
tented "dying."  Everything  is  exquisitely 
clean,  as  up-to-date  as  a  hospital,  and  as 
comfortable  ,as  the  home  of  a  family. 

If  we  go  straight  through  the  house  to 
the  garden,  we  see  some  of  the  women 
patients  sewing  or  chatting  with  a  cheerful 
nurse  in  cap  and  apron.  Beyond  a  stretch 
of  grass,  under  the  great  mulberry  tree  in 
the  middle,  there  is  a  group  of  men.  A 
young  soldier,  powerless  in  the  lower  limbs, 
is  seated  on  a  bench  against  the  tree.  He 
was  wounded  at  Mons,  and  his  injury 
produced  not  only  the  paralysis  but  a 
tumor  in  the  head,  causing  blindness. 
"Pat"  does  not  seem  "down'arted";  he 
sits  up  to  feel  the  summer  air  upon  his  face, 
and  drums  gaily  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
helpless  knees.  His  devoted  friend  is  close 
1  at  hand, — a  strongly  built,  elderly^ 
once  prosperous  and  with  a  wel 
name.  He  has  taken  the  blind  ar 
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soldier  "for  his  own,"  and  carries  the  lad 
in  and  out  from  the  bed  to  the  garden, 
acting  as  his  nurse,  his  comrade,  his  pair 
of  eyes.  It  is  good  to  hear  that  Pat's 
friend  is  Irish  too.  So  are  most  of  the 
novices,  the  Sister  says,  and  most  of  the 
lay  nurses  that  help  the  nuns.  No  wonder 
we  caught  sight  of  St.  Patrick's  statue  in 
the  hall  of  the  humble  house  that  is  called 
the  convent,  close  by. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospice  for  the  Dying  is  the 
fruit  of  Ireland's  faith  and  charity, — part 
of  the  witness  she  bears  to  Christ  and 
His  Church.  But  every  nation,  every  race, 
is  equally  welcome  there. 

"Come  and  see  our  colored  girl,"  says 
the  Sister.  "She  is  in  consumption." 
Then,  with  a  smile:  "The  worst  of  it  is 
we  can't  see  when  she  is  pale." 

Upstairs  we  go  to  one  of  the  airy  rooms 
with  wide-open  windows  and  tinted  walls. 
There  are  pictures  to  look  at,  and  flowers; 
and  even  the  screen,  that  keeps  off  the 
draught  from  the  door,  is,  like  all  the 
folding-screens  in  the  house,  of  some 
pretty  color  daintily  bordered.  Everything 
here  is  restful,  everything  as  cheerful  as  a 
children's  nursery.  The  dark  girl  from 
South  America  is  in  her  white  bed,  reading. 
She  smiles  at  us  with  ivory  teeth,  and  eyes 
like  those  of  a  fawn.  Her  black  crisped 
hair,  as  smoothed  as  such  hair  could  be, 
is  neatly  parted  over  a  face  that  is  still 
soft  and  oval;  and  she  looks  very  gentle 
and  lovable.  A  white  woman  with  English 
fair  hair,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  empty 
beds,  rises  from  her  knees  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  a  little  shy  at  having  been 
caught  at  her  private  devotions.  One 
comes  out  of  the  bright  room  in  admiration. 
Here  is  indeed  the  religion  that  St.  Paul 
preached,  where  differences  of  race  exist 
no  more. 

"Our  dark  girl  has  a  singularly  sweet 
disposition,"  the  nun  says,  as  we  go  down 
the  stairs.  We  learn,  that  the  disease  is 
consumption ;  that  most  of  the  cases  come 
under  two  heads — cancer  and  consumption ; 
and  that  the  cancer  patients  are  under  the 
special  care  of  a  Sister  who,  before  she 


entered  the  religious  life,  was  head  nurse 
in  the  hospital  for  that  disease  in  a 
great  city. 

"Your  patients  live  for  months?" 

' '  Months ! ' '  says  the  Sister,  with  a 
smile.  "We  have  them  for  years." 

"Ah,  I  perceive  this  is  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Living!" 

Then  we  talked  about  rules;  and  it 
became  evident  that  when  we  speak  not 
of  a  -hospital  but  of  a  home,  rules  may  be 
a  little  elastic.  For  instance,  the  paralyzed 
man  downstairs  had  his  pipe  beside  him 
(that  was  the  man  who  could  not  speak 
but  could  hear  quite  well,  and  could  laugh). 
Again,  patients,  if  it  was  really  desirable 
in  their  case,  might  sleep  late  instead  of 
being  roused  at  five  or  six.  After  a  bad 
night,  a  person  who  could  still  move  about 
might  be  left  resting.  By  special  arrange- 
ments friends  could  come  when  it  was  not 
a  visiting  day.  "You  see,"  said  the  Sister, 
"this  is  just  a  home  of  peace,  and  we  are 
trying  to  make  their  last -years  as  happy 
as  we  can." 

How  we  wished  that  the  great  world 
outside  the  Church  coul<3  know  of  all 
this  work  of  love, — the  world  that  has  to 
struggle-  against  inherited  prejudices,  and 
dislikes  everything  Catholic,  simply  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  fojund  out  what  the 
Church  really  is  and  what  fruits  are 
produced  by  the  religion  that  has  convents 
and  nuns! 

We  are  downstairs  again  in  St.  Joseph's 
Hall,  as  they  name  the  small  central  vesti- 
bule with  glass  walls.  There  is. a  piano 
here  and  an  American  organ,  plenty  of 
chairs,  and  some  of  the  flowers  that  are 
everywhere.  Lucky  people,  who  can  play 
and  sing,  sometimes  give  a  concert  to  the 
household. 

But  if  one  passes  through  one  of  those 
doorways  to  the  left,  one  comes  upon  the 
secret  of  the  peace  and  joy  that  is  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Along  a  narrow 
bit  of  passage,  and  we  enter  the  chapel, 
where  the  tabernacle  lamp  is  always 
burning,  and  where  nuns  and  novices 
kneel  adoring,  and  the  patients  come  when 
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they  wish  to  make  "a  visit."  Here  is  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  death.  Ik  re 
are  the  lights  and  flowers  that  typify  faith 
and  love  and  gladness.  Here,  at  each  side, 
are  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  of 
saints  that  are  heavenly  friends.  The 
impression  is  of  a  creamy  white  roof 
and  upper  walls,  and  polished  benches 
below.  But  one  can  give  no  details.  One 
can  only  think  of  the  great  facts, — the 
meaning  of  such  a  chapel. 

Here  the  dying  learn  that  they  are 'not 
doomed  but  invited, — the  guests  of  the 
marriage  feast,  getting  their  white  gar- 
ments ready,  and  soon  to  see  their  Lord 
with  unveiled  Face.  Here  He  dwells, 
unseen,  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  whom  He 
called  "blessed."  Here  is  the  source  of  all 
their  strength  to  bear  the  pain  that  makes 
them  like  unto  Him.  And  when  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  approach  that  altai  rail, 
He  Himself  will  go  up  the  staircase  to  the 
little  white  beds.  By  the  hands  of  His 
priest,  He  will  anoint  their  dying  ears  and 
eyes  and  hands  and  feet,  forgiving  all  ' '  in 
His  most  tender  mercy."  He  will  do  more. 
Aa  a  mother  carries  her  little  child  against 
lu:  breast  in  the  dark,  He  will  be  with 
them  "on  the  way,"  and  carry  them 
in  His  arms  across  the  great  darkness 
into  the  light  beyond.  This  is  the  super- 
natural side  of  .St.  Joseph's  Home.  With- 
out knowing  it,  we  could  not  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  great  peace  that  is  in 
this  house. 

And  now  comes  the  question :  how  does 
the  place  exist?  Where  does  the  money 
come  from  to  carry  on  St.  Joseph's  Hospice 
for  the  Dying,  even  for  thirty-two  patients, 
in  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  London?  The 
answer  is  that  the  private  rooms  in  the 
other  houses  allow  a  little  margin  to  pay 
for  the  lodging  of  the  poor;  but,  as  the 
income  from  that  source  is  itself  small  after 
all  expenses,  the  help  of  friends  is  always 
needed;  many  non-Catholics  will  some 
day 'find  with  wonder  and  surprise  the 
reward  of  their  charity.  The  Hospice 
began  elsewhere  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
is  eight  years  at  this  spot.  It  has  been 


a  hand-to-mouth  existence;  but  if  does 
exist;  it  lacks  nothing;  it  goes  on.  We 
ask  if  the  patients  make  any  payment; 
and  hear  that  there  is  sometimes  a  weekly 
offering  of  a  few  shillings,  or  there  may  be 
nothing  at  all.  The  cases  are  chiefly  cancer 
or  consumption,  and  there  is  such  excel- 
lent nourishment  given  that  the  con- 
sumptive patients  always  rally  for  a  time. 
"When  we  are  taking  people,"  says  the 
Sister,  simply,  "money  is  no  consideration 
with  us.  ...  Yes,  for  years,  perhaps.  .  .  . 
Ah,  yes,  they  are  very  happy !  And  it  goes 
on  somehow;  we  have  no  debts.  You 
think  it  wonderful?  Well,  no:  there  is 
Providence.  You  see,  we  began  that  way, 
not  thinking  about  money  when  we  take 
in  the  poor;  and — well,  we  are  just  going 
on  as  we  began." 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Rosary. 

REPLYING  to  some  questions  about 
the  Rosary  asked  by  Lady  Chatterton, 
the  remarkable  story  of  whose  conversion 
to  the  Faith  was  recounted  in  THE  AVE 
MARIA  last  week,  Bishop  Ullathorne  had 
something  to  say  about  the  philosophy  of 
the  devotion,  which  will  doubtless  be 
welcome  to  many  readers  at  this  time. 
Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Rosary  as  given  in  Butler's 
"Lives  of  the  Saints,"  — "that  book  of 
prodigious  learning  of  all  sorts,  which 
Gibbon  so  highly  commended  for  its 
accurate  knowledge";  but  too  few  persons 
fully  appreciate  the  beautiful  philosophy  of 
this  devotion.  The  principle  of  the  Rosary 
is  very  ancient.  Beads  were  used  as  an 
instrument  of  prayer  in  the  East  before 
Christianity.  •  The  "Our  Fathers"  and 
"Hail  Marys"  attached  to  the  beads  are 
the  body  of  the  Rosary;  the  meditation, 
its  soul.  To  quote  Bishop  Ullathorne: 

"The  beads,  as  they  are  held  in  the 
fingers,  give  escape  to  nervous  restlessness, 
and  so  leave  the  attention  more  free.  Thus 
the  weakness  of  a  nervous  or  restless  or 
extroverted  mind  is  provided  against. 
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Many  people  can  think  freely  on  a  point 
only  when  in  action, — walking,  for  exam- 
ple: their  nerves  and  senses  must  have. 
employment  to  free  the  mind  for  concen- 
tration. The  famous  preacher  who  could 
find  his  ideas  flow  only  when  twisting  a 
thread  on  his  fingers  is  a  case  in  point, — 
his  thread  snapped,  and  his  thinking 
stopped.  The  fingering  of  the  beads  and 
the  vocal  prayers  do  this  function,  dispos- 
ing and  freeing  the  mind  for  meditation. 
Human  nature  is  very  complex;  and  its 
complexity  of  activity,  which  is  in  the 
Rosary  provided  for,  is  the  source  of  those 
distractions  that  arise  when  we  kneel 
inactive  in  body,  and  repeat  customary 
vocal  prayers.  A  littk  activity  of  the  hands 
and  a  fixed  object  for  reflection  to  animate 
our  vocal  prayer  cures  much  of  this  dis- 
traction. A  lady  can  think  over  her  needle 
who  can  not  think  so  well  sitting  still  with 
unemployed  hands. 

"The  Rosary  was  the  book  of  the 
unlettered  before  the  ages  of  printing, 
which  familiarized  their  hearts  with  the 
chief  mysteries  of  the  Gospel;  it  is  excel- 
lent for  two  classes, — those  who  like  it, 
and  those  who  do  not  like  it.  Millions  of 
souls  in  all  classes  have  been  made  con- 
templative and  internally  spiritual  by  its 
use,  who  without  it  could  never  have 
become  so.  As  to  those  who  do  not  like  it 
because  it  is  childish:  I  once  gave  a 
Rosary  to  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
great  attainments,  and  extraordinary 
shrewdness — a  convert.  I  said,  'Say  that 
for  three  months,  and  ask  me  no  reason  for 
it;  after  that  you  will  give  me,  yourself,  a 
good  reason.  He  did  so,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  said:  'I  understand.  You 
wanted  to  pull  down  my  pride,  to  make 
me  simple-hearted  and  childlike,  and  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  spiritual  reflection. 
I  shall  never  leave  it  off  again.' 

"Some  people  do  not  like  to  take  the 
medicine  that  would  heal  them,  and  call 
it  nonsense.  The  Rosary  is  exactly  that 
nonsense  which  cures  an  amazing  deal  of 
nonsense.  Call  it  spiritual  homreopathy 
if  you  like.  Many  a  proud  spirit  has  been 


brought  down  by  it.  Many  a  faddy  spirit 
has  been  made  patient  by  it.  Many  a 
queasy  spirit  has  been  made  strong  by  it. 
Many  a  distracted  spirit  has  been  made 
recollected  by  it.  'The  weak  things  of 
this  world  hath  God  chosen  to  confound 
the  strong.' 

"As  to  the  relative  number  of  'Hail 
Marys,'  I  will  not  give  the  Irish  carman's 
solution  in  reply  to  the  interrogation  of  his 
Protestant  fare — that  'one  "Our  Father" 
is  worth  ten  "Hail  Marys"  any  day.' 
There  is  a  deeper  solution.  You  will 
remember  in  'Ivanhoe'  what  a  thrilling 
interest  is  created  where  the  wounded  hero 
on  his  bed  of  pain  sees  the  whole  conflict 
as  it  rages  round  the  fortress  through  the 
eyes  and  heart  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  who 
beholds  and  describes  it  with  tender 
accents  from  the  window  of  his  apartment. 
There  you  have  the  sense  of  the  '  Hail 
Marys.'  Through  the  pure  and  tender 
soul  of  the  Mother,  more  allied  to  our 
human  weakness,  you  behold  the  life,  acts, 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son,  whereby  our  own 
soul  is  opened  to  tenderness,  to  simplicity, 
to  all  of  the  mother  within  us;  whilst  we 
look  on  Him  through  her,  invoking  her  to 
join  our  prayers  with  hers,  the  Mother 
and  the  Queen,  by  His  heavenly  throne. 
Wonderful  is  the  Rosary!" 

With  such  an  understanding  of  the 
Rosary  as  was  thus  given  to  her,  it  is 
no  surprise  to  learn  that  Lady  Chatterton 
clung  to  this  devotion  ever  afterward. 
Like  the  other  distinguished  convert  of 
whom  Bishop  Ullathorne  wrote,  she  could 
never  leave  it  off  again,  once  she  got 
well'  used  to  it.  Her  biographer  relates 
that  after  receiving  Extreme  Unction,  and 
when  about  to  die,  she  asked  for  her 
Rosary  and  tried  to  say  it. 


THERE  are  a  hundred  and  one  things 
which  we  could  do,  which  we  should  do, 
but  which  we  neglect  to  do,  or  do  badly: 
these  are  sins  of  omission,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that 
they  very  easily  escape  our  attention. 

—V.  R.  Pere  Francois,  C.  S.  C. 
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Losing  Sight  of  the  Supernatural. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"rT~lHU  young  people  nowadays,"  says 
1  the  Sister  superior  of  a  convent  in 
New  York,  "are  too  full  of  the  world, 
and  think  little  of  the  great  future."  The 
remark  was  made  in  explanation  of  the 
dearth  of  religious  vocations.  The  exist- 
ence of  many  other  evils  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way.  How  best  to  combat 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  to  impress 
upon  youthful  minds  the  reality  of  life, 
is  the  question.  One  sure  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  means  of  spiritual  reading.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  ("the  Gospel  in  practice") 
are  little  known  to  present-day  readers, 
old  or  young.  Yet  so"  many  admirable 
biographies  of  saints  and  servants  of  God 
have  been  published  in  recent  times!  But, 
of  course,  spiritual  reading  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  biographies  of  saints,  and 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  other  excel- 
lent books  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Could  not  our  convents  and  colleges  util- 
ize the  Bible  much  more  than  they  do?  As 
a  mere  literary  work,  Charles  A.  Dana  used 
to  say  that,  of  all  books  essential  to  the 
journalist,  it  was  the  most  indispensable, 
the  most  useful,  the  one  whose  knowl- 
edge is  most  effective.  So,  too,  Maurice 
Francis  Egan  assures  us  that  "there  is 
no  "higher  poetry  on  earth  than  Isaias, 
no  higher  prose  than  the  parables  of 
Our  Lord."  Are  our  college  and  convent 
graduates  as  familiar  with  these  master- 
pieces as  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be? 

Directresses  of  Catholic  convents  should 
not,  we  think,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  their  distinctive  function  in  the 
educational  world  is  not  so  much  to 
equal  or  surpass  secular  institutions  in 
the  social  and  cultural  requirements  of 
the  pupils  as  to  give  to  society  young 
women  whose  characters  have  been 
moulded  on  religious  lines,  and  whose 
lives  radiate  that  influence  of  the  super- 
natural which  is  so  lamentably  wanting 
jn  the  world  around  us, 


It  is  unquestionable  that  if  the  Great 
War  has  revealed  an  enormous  amount  of 
wickedness,  it  has  also  disclosed  goodness 
in  measure  seemingly  no  less  abundant. 
One  hears  of  acts  of  unselfishness  and  deeds 
of  charity  performed  on  battlefields,  in 
hospitals,  in  stricken  homes  all  over  the 
world,  by  friends  and  foes,  combatants 
and  noncombatants ;  of  suffering  endured 
with  saintlike  patience,  6f  trials  borne  with 
most  perfect  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 
And  it  may  well  be  that  innumerable 
names  have  been  added  to  God's  calendar 
of  saints  since  the  great  conflict  began. 
"As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die."  What 
holy  lives  may  have  been  lived  by  thou- 
sands of  victims  like  Captain  Philip  Bel- 
lasis,  who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  24th 
of  August,  and  of  whom  a  chaplain,  writing 
to  the  young  officer's  father,  says:  "You 
have  lost  a  noble  son,  deeply  devoted  to 
you;  and  we,  a  delightful  friend,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all,  officers  and  men, — a 
soldier  with  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders, 
brave  as  a  lion  and  pious  as  a  child.  His 
example  in  camp  was  a  sermon  to  officers 
and  men"! 

President  Wilson  has  the  double  gift,  so 
serviceable  to  politicians,  of  being  able 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcefully 
when  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  to  conceal 
his  thought  when  it  suits  his  purpose  by 
the  employment  of  words  and  phrases 
that  leave  people  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
mean,  if  indeed  they  were  meant  to  mean 
anything.  There  can.be  no  question  that 
he  wanted  to  "go  on  record"  in  saying 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.:  "The  chief  cloud  that  is  upon 
our  domestic  horizon  is  the  unsatisfactory 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labor.  .  .  .  The 
business  of  government  is  to  see  that  no 
other  organization  is  as  strong  as  itself, — : 
to  see  that  no  body  or  group  of  men,  no 
•  matter  what  their  private  interest  is, 
may  come  into  competition  with  the 
tiuthority  of  society.  And  the  very  dift> 
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cult  question  which  the  American  people 
is  now  face  to  face  with,  and  which  they 
are  going  to  settle,  is  this:  How  are  we 
going  to  organize  our  participation  as  a 
partner  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  Capital  and  Labor  which  interrupt 
the  life  of  the  nation?" 

This  is  as  clear  a  statement  of  the 
question  as  could  be  desired,  much  as 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  President 
Wilson's  actions  will  be  effective  for  its 
final  settlement.  • 


Premier  Briand  is  quoted  as  saying 
recently  to  some  newspaper  directors  who 
had  expressed  anxiety  as  to  the  turn 
political  events  might  take  after  the  Great 
War:  "Don't  be  pessimistic  about  French 
politics.  When  peace  has  been  declared 
we  shall  have  won  a  victory  over  ourselves 
as  we  shall  have  won  it  over  the  Germans. 
It  is  always  possible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Paris.  As  to  the  provinces, 
you  know  I  have  sources  of  information. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  spectacle  they 
offer  is  admirable;  no  more  divisions  nor 
local  tyrannies;  no  more  hatred  of  church 
steeples.  There  is  only  one  heart, — there 
is  only  one  France." 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
old  religious  war-cry,  "Clericalism  is  the 
enemy,"  will  no  longer  be  heard  among 
Frenchmen.  They  desire  a  gre'at  victory 
over  the  Germans,  but  a  complete  victory 
over  the  followers  of  Gambetta  is  still 
more  desirable  for  them. 


Indiana  is  observing  this  year  the 
centennial  of  its  Statehood.  Throughout 
the  commonwealth,  the  history  of  the 
various  sections  is  being  represented  in 
plays,  processions,  and  pageants.  Much  of 
this  early  history,  as  indeed  much  of  the 
history  of  the  whole  Northwest  Territory, 
has  a  Catholic  character,  and  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Catholics  should  be 
deeply  interested  in  its  present-day  repre- 
sentation. The  bishops  of  Indianapolis 
have  set-a  splendid  example  in  urging  upon 
Catholics  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 


Centennial  celebration.  As  the  Indiana 
Catholic  rightly  observes :  ' '  This  celebra- 
tion offers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  State  an 
excellent  opportunity  not  only  to  assert 
their  rights  as  citizens,  but  also  to  bring  to 
light  a  few  facts  of  history  which  prejudiced 
text-books  have  carefully  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. The  Centennial  is  an  event  in 
which  we  should  all  take  just  pride ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  showing  the  development 
made  in  the  State  not  only  in  a  social, 
industrial  and  educational  way,  but  in  a 
religious  way,  then  we  Catholics  have 
every  reason  to  hold  up  our  heads-  and 
point  with  just  piide  to  the  deeds  of 
heroism  and  valor  displayed  by  our  priests 
and  our  people  in  bringing  God's  Word  to 
the  wilderness  and  in  making  God's  law 
the  governing  influence  of  our  lives." 

The  prominence  of  Catholics  in  helping 
to  make  the  history  of  Indiana  is  a  lesson 
for  their  coreligionists  of  to-day.  Many  a 
fair-minded  student  of  history,  viewing 
the  leading  part  which  Catholics  played  in 
the  early  days,  must  be  moved  to  exclaim, 
"How  Catholics  have  changed!"  Dis- 
tinction in  citizenship,  rather  than  in 
politics,  is  a  fair  aim  for  our  people.  We 
have  had  rather  too  much  of  the  politician 
and  too  little  of  the  citizen. 


"An  Englishman's  Farewell  to  His 
Church"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book, 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Mills  &  Boon, 
London,  in  which  the  author  states  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  leave 
the  Anglican  communion.  "Men  are 
leaving  you,"  he  writes,  "because  you 
have  nothing  to  give  them.  .  .  .  They  find 
that  they  can  live  their  lives  as  well  without 
you  as  with  you.  .  .  .  You  do  not  make 
saints."  While  still  regarding  Christ  as 
the  light  and  guide  of  the  world,  the 
writer  no  longer  believes  in  His  divinity. 

Another  recent  Anglican  writer, 
"Fidelis"  ("Was  Christ  God?"),  holds 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  thrown 
away  the  chance  of  its  life  and  forfeited  its 
right  of  leadership,  not  only  by  preventing 
men  of  military  age  from  joining  the  army, 
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hut  also  because  it  has  "still  inure  shame- 
fully and  unpatriotically  and  obstruct- 
ively ordained  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  cowardly  shirkers  (about  260  last 
Kaster),  who  have  been  allowed  and  en- 
couraged by  most  of  the  bishops — not 
quite  all — to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
plea  of  a  vocation  to  a  calling  which  should 
be  open  only  to  the  brave." 

The  shifts  to  which  missionaries  are 
sometimes  put  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  well  illustrated 
in  an  account  of  how  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  was  administered  by  Father 
Turquetil,  O.  M.  I.,  among  unfriendly 
Ksquimaux.  In  a  letter  to  the  Annals 
oj  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  he  writes: 
"Thereupon  I  determined  to  baptize  the 
sick  child.  I  remarked  to  the  parents  that 
it  was  good  to  keep  the  brow  moist,  owing 
to  the  fever  which  was  consuming  the 
dying  child.  My  suggestion  was  approved 
of,  and  I  asked  for  a  piece  of  material  of 
some  .kind,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could 
be  found  in  the  tent.  So  I  cut  off  a  strip 
of  my  handkerchief,  and,  dipping  it  in 
the  water,  bathed  the  child's  brow,  pro- 
nouncing as  I  did  so  the  baptismal  formula. 
I  then  wound  the  bandage  about  Jier 
head."  In  a  few  days  the  little  one  died; 
and,  in  all  reverence  one  may  add,  "the 
difference  to  her"! 


In  a  thoroughly  interesting  leaflet  on 
Catholic  education  in  Mexico,  the  Rev. 
Gerardo  Decorme,  S.  J.,  sheds  a  flood  of 
light  on  a  question  concerning  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  American  non- 
Catholic  is  decidedly  crass.  Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  women  of  all 
classes  as  a  subject  to  which  special  atten- 
tion was  given,  the  writer  states  that 
Presidents  Manuel  Gonzales  and  Porfirio 
Diaz  brought  over  from  France  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  whose 
various  schools  in  the  larger  centres  young 
girls  received  a  training  as  complete  as  in 
the  most  civilized  nations.  The  Carmelite 
Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 


and  many  others,  aided  in  the  work  of 
higher  education,  as  also  in  elementary 
schools,  asylums,  reformatories,  etc.  Father 
Decorme's  concluding  paragraph  is  as 
illuminative  as  it  is  saddening: 

Probably  from  4000  to  6000  Catholic  colleges 
were  in  existence  in  Mexico,  where  the  rising 
generation  were  being  taught  their  civic,  moral 
and  religious  duties;  and  their  graduates  were 
spreading  over  the  country  a  social,  intellec- 
tual and  scientific  culture  with  a  success  which 
the  official  institutions  never  succeeded  in 
reaching.  All  these  establishments  of  virtue 
and  learning  have  been  demolished  by  the  van- 
dalism of  the  past  four  years.  Their  libraries 
and  scientific  laboratories,  their  museums, 
their  works  of  art,  and  their  educational  equip- 
ment have  been  destroyed  through  the  rapacity 
of  the  soldiers.  Their  professors  have  been 
imprisoned,  robbed,  or  sent  into  exile,  and 
their  teaching  absolutely  forbidden. 

It  is  pitiful  that  such  vandalism  has 
been  allowed  to  run  rampant;  and  it  is 
supremely  regrettable  that  such  inter- 
ference as  this  country  has  been  guilty 
of  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  has  not -tended 
to  the  bettering  of  conditions  therein, 
especially  in  the  matters  of  religion  and* 
education. 

In  his  recently  published  "  Reminis- 
cences of  a  War-Time  Statesman  and 
Diplomat  (1830-1915),"  Mr.  Frederic  W. 
Seward  -gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
visit  of  our  representative  at  the  Court  of 
one  of  the  Barbary  States  to  his  Highness 
the  Bey,  to  announce  the  succession  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  the  Presidency  ofi 
the  United  States.  "When  the  formal 
ceremony  was  over,  the  Bey  signified  that 
he  would  like  to  have  a  little  private 
conversation  with  the  Minister.  Said  he: 
'What  has  become  of  General  Grant ?'- 
'lie  retires  from  his  position  to  give 
place  to  Mr.  Hayes.' — 'Was  the  fighting 
bloody,  or  long  continued  ?  Was  Wash- 
ington captured? ' — '  Oh,  no,  your  Majesty ! 
All  was  peaceable  and  conducted  in 
order.' — 'And  what  proportion  of  the 
army  does  General  Grant  take  with  him? 
And  what  part  of  the  public  treasure 
is  allowed  to  him?'-  '.None  at  all,  your 
Majesty.  General  ('.rant  simply  becomes 
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a  private  citizen.' — '  How,'  exclaimed  the 
Bey,  '  a  private  citizen !  Why,  we  have  been 
hearing  for  years  that  this  General  Grant 
was  one  of  the  greatest  military  com- 
manders of  the  age.  And  now  it  seems  he 
has  surrendered  his  capitol,  abandoned 
his  army,  and  given  up  his  revenues  to 
his  successor, — all  without  even  striking 
a  blow!  Allah  il  Allah!'" 

It  was  impossible  to  make  the  heathen 
understand  that  in  our  country  the  chief 
executive  may  sink  to  the  level  of  a  private 
citizen,  as  the  result  of  a  political  defeat, 
just  as  it  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  how 
a  change  of  rulers  in  countries  differently 
constituted  should  so  often  result  in 
revolution.  We  forget  that  though  our 
nation  is  still  among  the  youngest,  it  has 
already  passed  through  a  civil  war,  and 
more  than  once  been  confronted  with 
revolutionary  outbreaks,  which,  had  they 
become  more  general,  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  suppress. 

**, 

.  Mr.  Seward's  story  recalls  another, 
no  less  interesting,  related  by  Joe  Jefferson, 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  fame.  He  was  once 
saluted  by  a  fellow-passenger  in  an  ele- 
vator,— a  rather  short,  mild-voiced  man, 
who  explained:  "I  used  to  meet  you  in 
Washington."  Mr.  Jefferson,  fearing  to 
be  imposed  upon  in  some  way,  remarked: 
"There  are  so  many  people  in  the  world, 
and  I  meet  so  many  of  them,  that  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  be  expected  to  remember 
them  all.  What  was  your  business,  sir?" — 
"I  was  President  then,"  answered  the 
mild-voiced  man.  "My  name  is  Grant." 

Former-President  Taft  recently  had  a 
similar  experience  in  Chicago,  which 
caused  him  much  more  amusement  than 
surprise.  He  walked  four  blocks  through 
the  downtown  district  of  the  Windy  City 
and  made  a  purchase  in  a  store  without 
being  recognized  by  any  one.  And  it 
is  related  of  Col.  Roosevelt  that  after  he 
had  left  the  White  House  he  once  sat 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  railway  station 
in  Massachusetts,  unrecognized,  until  a 
reporter  happened  in.  It  is  not  easy  to 


overlook  a  man  of  Judge  Taft's  physical 
proportions,  inconspicuous  as  the  doughty 
Colonel  may  be  when  he  is  not  making 
a  speech.  And  sooner  or  later  his  speech- 
making  will  have  an  end.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 

Although  Americans  of  Welsh  birth  or 
descent  are  less  numerous  perhaps  than 
those  of  most  other  European,  or  trans- 
atlantic, nationalities,  very  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Church  in  that 
sturdy  principality  are  exceptionally  bright. 
Father  A.  O'Kelleher,  of  Liverpool,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recent 
creation  of  an  archbishopric  for  Wales 
synchronizes  with  several  momentous 
changes  in  the  country,  all  of  them  likely 
to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  Catholicism. 
Nonconformity  is  steadily  declining;  the 
oldtime,  Bible-reading  folk  being  replaced 
by  "moneyed  tradesmen  and  political 
wire-pullers."  As  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
it  never  succeeded  in  gaining  any  real  hold 
on  the  Welsh  people,  and  is  apparently- 
losing  what  little  ground  it  did  occupy  in 
the  estimation  of  post-Reformation  relig- 
ionists. The  conclusion  drawn  by  Father 
O'Kelleher  is  that  in  the  course  of  a 
century  or  so  Wales  will  be  once  again 
a  Catholic  country. 


The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  never,  perhaps,  been  more 
tersely  summed  up  than  by  Mr.  Shane 
Leslie  in  this  passage  of  his  new  book,  "The 
End  of  a  Chapter": 

Anglicanism  is  less  a  creed  than  a  condition  of 
mind  peculiar  to  the  English.  Anglicanism  spells 
an  ideal  of  temporal  followed  by  eternal  comfort. 
It  is  the  historical  attempt  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Catholic  and  the  reformed  faith. 
It  implies  tradition  without  mystery,  bishops 
without  authority,  an  open  Bible  and  a  closed 
hell.  The  articles  of  the  English  Church  were 
originally  articles  of  peace  devised  to  enable  the 
rival  supporters  of  Church  and  Sovereign  to  live 
under  one  roof.  Real  Protestantism  came  later 
with  the  Puritans;  and  Cromwell  was  the  first 
Nonconformist.  Anglican  doctrine  changes  with 
dynasties  and  fashions  of  thought.  The  ritual 
varies  with  each  parish. 


At  Mass. 


BY    C.  L.  O  D. 


flX  water  pots  the  servants  brought 
And  set  them  in  a  row, 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  sparkling  drops 
From  the  deep  well  below. 

Christ  came,  at  Mary's  spoken  word. 

And  gave  the  servants  sign; 
They  brought  the  steward  draught,  and,  lo! 

He  found  the  water  .wine. 

V 

Now  on  our  altars  every  day 

A  greater  wonder  lives; 
For  under  forms  of  bread  and  wine 

Our  Lord  His  own  Self  gives. 

The  priest,  In  Christ's  name,  takes  the  bread 

And  -says,  while  we  bend  low, 
"This  is  My  body."     At  that  word, 
The  Host  is  God,  we  know. 

He  takes  the  chalice  filled  with  wine. 
As  Christ  our  Master  planned, 

And  changes  it  to  Christ's  own  Blood,' 
Fulfilling  His  command. 

For  always  it  is  Christ  who  speaks: 

Our  Lord  who  is  divine. 
Makes  bread  and  wine  to  be  Himself 

Who  made  the  water  wine. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XV.— TERRY  CAUSES  A  SURPRISE. 

the  meanwhile — the  time  spent  by 
Sharp  and  his  two  underlings  in  the 
jeweller's  shop  —  Captain  Brisquet 
lay  stretched  out  o"n  a  bench  at  the  wine- 
seller's,  snoring  like  a  fog-horn. 

Filoselle  had  taken  dinner  in  his  com- 
pany, and  ,-ifterwards  h:id  proposed  a 
game  of  piquet.  The  old  gendarme  was 
prompt,  in  an-epling,  all  the  more  readily 
as  Filoselle  volunteered  to  treat  to 


noir.  That  delectable  beverage  having 
been  served  and  the1  cards  provided,  the 
Captain  at  once  plunged  into  the  game 
with  such  ardor  that  he  did  not  notice 
Filoselle's  emptying,  with  not  a  little 
cleverness,  the  contents  of  a  small  phial 
into  the  old  fellow's  cup. 

As  the  game  went  on,  the  night  watch- 
man was  in  great  good  humor;  for  he  was 
winning  constantly.  After  some  time, 
however,  he  felt  himself  being  affected  by 
a  singularly  heavy  feeling,  a  sort  of  torpor. 
Then,  just  as  he  was  announcing  a  brilliant 
trick  that  he  had  won,  his  words  being  in- 
terrupted by  repeated  yawns,  he  dropped 
his  cards  on  the  table,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"Hello!"  said  a  coachman  at  a  table 
near  by.  "The  Captain  is  sick." 

"Sick!"  exclaimed  Filoselle.  "Listen 
to  his  little  song." 

True  enough,  the  old  man  was  snoring 
quite  peacefully. 

"Poor  old  chap!"  continued  Filoselle. 
"  He's  asleep.  And  no  wonder.  He'  was 
just  telling  me  that  he  didn't  close  an  eye 
all  last  night.  He  thought  he  heard  some 
unusual  noise  at  the  door  of  the  shop  he 
looks  after;  and,  while  he  didn't  want  to 
give  an  unnecessary  alarm,  he  couldn't 
throw  off  the  impression,  and  so  kept  on 
the  qui  vive  until  morning." 

"Then  we  had  better  let  him  sleep." 

"Sure  thing,"  replied  Filoselle.  "Here, 
help  me  put  him  on  the  bench  there;  he'll 
be  more  comfortable  than  in  a  chair." 

The  Captain  was  moved  accordingly, 
and  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  him. 
Other  games  of  cards  were  organized;  and 
Filoselle,  who  said  that  his  day's  work 
was  over,  remained  in  the  room,  in  case 
anything  should  interfere  with  his  plan 
of  keeping  the  night  watchman  there 
until  two  o'clock. 

The  hours  sped  by,  and  Captain  Brisquet 
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still  slept.  Suddenly,  however,  as  the  wine- 
seller's  clock  struck  half -past  one,  the  old 
gendarme  made  a  movement. 

"Hello!"  thought  Filoselle,  who  had  had 
his  eye  on  him.  "Could  that  dose  have 
been  too  weak?  And  Sharp  expects  to  be 
undisturbed  until  two  o'clock,  at  least.  I 
must  get  word  to  him,  at  all  costs." 

He  was  just  finishing  a  game  at  the 
time;  so,  rising,  he  said: 

"Fellows,  I  am  going  to  stable  my  nag." 

Before  he  took  his  departure,  however, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  policeman  on 
guard  at  the  adjacent  cab  stand  appeared. 

"Say,  No.  8325,  it's  time  for  you  to  get 
busy.  You  are  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  there  are  clients  to  be  attended  to." 

"I'm  No.  8325,"  answered  Filoselle; 
"but  I'm  not  going  to^iget  busy.  I'm 
bound  for  the  stables." 

"That's  your  lookout;  you'll  be  hauled 
up  if  you  don't  take  your  regular  turn." 

Now,  "hauling  up"  was  the  last  thing 
that  Filoselle  wanted,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  no  papers,  and  would  be 
imprisoned  for  acting  without  them.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  attend  to  the 
clients,  and  trust  to  luck  to  get  word  to 
Sharp.  At  the  stand  the  clients  had  already 
seated  themselves  in  his  cab. 

"Where  to,  citizen?"  inquired  Filoselle. 

"Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  No.  76." 

"All  right!    We're  off." 

He  whipped  up  his  horse  and  drove  off 
towards  the  address  given, — ready,  how- 
ever, to  hurry  with  a  warning  to  Sharp  as 
soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  policeman's  sight. 

He  had  hardly  left  the  stand  when 
Captain  Brisquet  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
wine-seller's  shop. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked  in  a  dazed 
fashion,  looking  around  him. 

"You've  been  having  quite  a  nap," 
replied  the  proprietor.  "True,  you  had 
to  catch  up." 

"Catch  up  with  what?" 

"With  the  sleep  you  lost  all  last  night." 

"Last  night?    Why,  I  slept  like  a  top!" 

"Well,  your  friend,  No.  8325,  told  me 
you  never  closed  an  eye." 


The  Captain  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  to  two.  An  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Had  he  been  drugged?  And  for  a 
purpose?  What  if  the  jeweller  had  been 
robbed  while  he  was  sleeping.  With  a 
bound  he  reached  the  door.  Fortunately, 
he  met  two  policemen  at  the  street  corner. 
He  told  them  his  suspicions,  and  all  three 
hastened  towards  the  Cape.  Diamond. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  shop,  the  old 
gendarme  said:  "Let's  go  quietly."  They 
accordingly  advanced  on  tiptoe,  and  Bris- 
quet put  his  ear  to  the  outer  door.  He  at 
once  turned  pale:  there  was  somebody 
inside.  What  it  was  impossible  to  discover, 
however,  was  whether  the  noise  he  heard 
was  made  by  one  or  several  burglars. 
Hence,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  one  of 
the  policemen  returned  to  the  nearest 
station_Jor  reinforcements.  When  he  did 
not  come  back  in  five  minutes,  the  Captain 
grew  desperate.  What  was  going  on  inside  ? 
Would  he  not  find  everything  broken  into  ? 

"Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  remaining 
policeman.  "There's  so  little  noise  that 
I'm  sure  we  have  to  do  with  only  one  or 
two  men.  If  you  stay  here  and  guard  this 
street  door,  I'll  go  to  the  rear  and  enter  by 
the  little  side  door  in  the  alley,  of  which  I 
have  the  key.  Hearing  the  rear  door  open, 
the  burglar,  or  burglars,  will  come  out  this 
way,  and  you  will  have  them  at  your 
mercy." 

"Go  ahead!"  said  the  policeman, 
convinced  that  Captain  Brisquet  was  in 
earnest. 

In  the  meantime,  inside  the  shop,  Sharp, 
Biribi,  and  the  Spider  had  been  hastening 
their  work.  The  flame  of  the  powerful 
lamp  had  at  last  burned  through  the  safe 
door  an  aperture  large  enough  to  allow 
Sharp  to  put  his  arm  through  it.  He  did 
so,  and  withdrew  it  with  a  handful  of  very 
valuable  jewels. 

"Ah,  ha!"  he  chuckled.  "This  is 
becoming  interesting." 

Just  then  Terry  growled. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Biribi  in  a  whisper. 
"There's  something  up!" 

Terry  had  made  for  the  street  door  and 
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was  sniffing  vigorously.   He  had  heard  the 
policeman  stationed  there. 

"Let's  hurry  up,"  counselled  the  Spider. 
"Things  may  turn  out  badly." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  there  was 
heard  the  noise  of  a  key  turning  in  the 
lock  of  the  rear  door. 

"Caught!"    exclaimed  Biribi. 

"Not  yet  a  while!"  said  Sharp,  quite 
coolly.  "Let's  leave  by  the  street  door. 
Spider,  you  open  it." 

The  little  fellow  did  so,  and  all  three  were 
on  the  point  of  departing  when  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  the  policeman, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway  with  drawn 
revolver.  And  at  the  same  time  Captain 
Brisquet,  armed  also,  came  upon  them 
from  behind. 

"  Au  revoir,  all  hands!"  said  the  Spider, 
and  he  mounted  the  rope  ladder  with  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel. 

Sharp  and  Biribi  were  left  to  themselves. 

"Two  to  two,"  remarked  Biribi;  "that's 
not  bad;  and,  besides,  we  have  Lapin." 

Biribi's  plan  was  simple  enough.  It  was 
to  set  the  dog  on  the  watchman  while  he 
and  his  chief  would  rid  themselves  of  the 
policeman  and  get  away. 

"Here,  Lapin, ' '  he  cried, ' '  go  for  him ! " — 
pointing  to  Captain  Brisquet.  "Now, 
chief,"  he  continued,  "our  knives.  Revolv- 
ers make  too  much  noise." 

There  was  a  faint  clicking,  and  two 
murderous-looking  knives  were  drawn  frorn 
their  sheaths;  the  blades  flashed  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  robbers,  and  they  were 
in  the  act  of  springing  on  the  policeman 
when  suddenly  a  new  adversary  put  in  an 
appearance.  Ah!  it  was  a  bad  day  for 
Tommy  Sharp  when,  out  in  La  Torte's 
cottage,  he  had  made  a  threatening  gesture 
at  Molly.  Terry  had  a  good  memory; 
and  when  Sharp  brandished  his  knife,  the 
dog  saw  only  his  little  mistress'  enemy. 
With  a  growl  of  fury,  Terry  sprang  on 
the  chief  of  the  Wall-Borers  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat. 

The  force  of  the  rush  and  the  surprise 
upset  Sharp  and  he  fell  backwards  to  the 
Hour.  But  Terry  had  in  his  present 


encounter  another  style  of  opponent  than 
Pitchfork.  Fortunately  for  him,  Sharp  had 
dropped  his  knife  as  he  fell;  but  in  an 
instant  the  robber's  sinewy  hands  were 
around  Terry's  neck  and  the  process  of 
choking  him  to  death  was  well  under  way. 
The  dog's  hold  on  his  enemy's  throat  was 
still  maintained,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  two  was  a  terrible  one.  Just  which 
would  have  succumbed  first  must  remain 
an  unsolved  question;  for  the  police  rein- 
forcements arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
Tommy  Sharp  was  soon  properly  hand- 
cuffed and  bound. 

As  for  Biribi,  the  treason  of  Lapin 
had  so  stupefied  him  that  he  had  stood 
perfectly  motionless  while  Brisquet  and 
the  policeman  had  arrested  him. 

"Now  for  the  third  one!"  cried  the 
watchman,  who  seemed  to  have  regained 
during  this  exciting  scene  all  the  energy 
and  activity  of  his  twentieth  year.  "Now 
for  the  fellow  who  climbed  up  the  rope 
ladder!" 

In  vain,  however,  did  they  search  the 
apartment  above:  the  Spider  had  disap- 
peared. Profiting  by  the  struggle  down- 
stairs, he  had  made  his  escape — how  or 
where  to,  it  was  impossible  for  the  police 
to  say. 

A  few  moments  later,  Tommy  Sharp, 
whose  lacerated  throat  had  been  summarily 
bound  up,  and  Biribi  were  conducted  to 
the  nearest  police  station.  Terry,  too, 
whose  role  in  the  affair  did  not  appear  too 
clear,  was  taken  with  them ;  the  end  of  his 
leash  being  held  by  the  policeman  whose 
life  he  had  very  probably  saved  from  the 
murderous  attack  of  Biribi  and  Sharp. 

Once  arrested,  these  two  criminals  pre- 
served absolute  silence  as  to  their  names, 
business,  residence,  etc.  Not  a  word  could 
the  authorities  extract  from  either.  Had 
the  Spider  been  captured,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  would  have  spoken;  but  the  Spider 
had  made  good  use  of  his  time  while  the 
police  were  occupied  in  the  jeweller's.  He 
had  got  out  of  a  window,  reached  an 
adjoining  roof,  promenaded  over  six  or 
seven  other  roofs,  and  finally  made  his  way 
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througli  a  skylight  of  an  apartim-nt  house 
i  ito  an  empty  room.  Mere  he  remained  till 
daybreak,  when  he  quietly  went  down- 
stairs, unlocked  the  main  door,  and  found 
himself  at  liberty  in  the  street.  He  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  garage  at  Vaugirard 
and,  ten  minutes  later,  was  travelling  as 
fast  as  the  antiquated  auto  could  take  him 
towards  his  mother's  cottage  out  in  the 
country.  Once  there,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  lie  hidden  for  an  indefinite 
period — until  he  saw  what  became  of  his 
companions,  anyway. 

As  for  Filoselle,  after  leaving  his  cab 
and  his  "clients"  at  the  first  corner,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  wine- 
seller's  for  his  pipe  which  he  had.  for- 
gotten— -which  pipe,  by  the  way,  existed 
only  in  his  imagination, — he  hurried  to  the 
Rue  Quatre-Septembre  to  warn  Sharp  that 
the  watchman  might  arrive  at  any  moment. 
Reaching  the  street,  he  saw  the  policeman 
whom  Brisquet  had  posted  at  the  jeweller's 
door;  and  he  forthwith  returned  to  his 
cab.  Whipping  his  horse  furiously,  he 
drove  his  passengers  to  their  destination, 
and  then  made  off  to  safer  pastures. 
Needless  to  say,  neither  he  nor  his  cab  was 
ever  seen  in  Paris  afterwards. 

The  heads  of  the  police  department  were 
reduced  to  'mere  conjectures  as  to  the 
affiliation  of  their  two  prisoners  with  the 
notorious  Wall-Borers,  though  they  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  that  noted  band,  especially  as  one  of 
the  two,  just  as  Herlock  Shomes  had  told 
M.  Alartier,  limped  slightly. 

Ah,  if  Terry  could  only  have  spoken! 
As  it  was,  the  brave  dog  came  near  being 
made  an  end  of.  It  was  only  the  insistence 
of  the  policeman  whom  he  had  saved  that 
prevented  his  being  sent  to  the  slaughter- 
house. 

"Very  well,  Lafortune;  keep  him  if  you 
wish,"  said  the  prefect  of  the  Parisian  force. 
"By  the  by,  what  is  the  animal's  name?" 

"I  don't  know  what  he  has  been  called 
heretofore;  but  from  this  on  his  name  is 
to  be  'Rigolot,'"  replied  the  other  man. 

So  here   was  our  friend  Terrv  dowered 


with  still  a  third  name,  all  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks.  But,  just  as  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would,  according  to  Shake- 
speare, smell  as  sweet,  no  change  in  his 
appellation  could  alter  Terry's  master- 
passion — his  desire  to  help  his  beloved 
Molly.  His  next  move  towards  that  end 
must,  however,  await  another  chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Discomfited  General. 


When  Sully  was  made  commander 
of  the  artillery  by  his  King  Henry  IV., 
some  of  his  friends,  among  them  Gen- 
eral Crillon,  were  inclined  to  be  jealous. 
Indeed,  this  otherwise  reputable  man 
concocted  a  plan  whereby  he  should  prove 
to  the  King  and  to  the  world  that  the 
new  commander  was  in  reality  a  coward. 

The  siege  of  Charbonniere  was  in 
progress;  and  Crillon,  observing  that 
Sully  showed  some  hesitation  about  sur- 
veying a  certain  position,  thought  this  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
contemplated  plan. 

"Why  do  you  not  reconnoitre  that 
position  at  once?"  he  asked.  "Are  you 
disturbed  by  the  cannonading?" 

"I  see  no  sense  in  haste,"  replied  Sully. 

"Ah!  I  have  heard  siuch  caution  called 
by  a  different  name,"  said  Crillon.  "  But  I 
will  go  with  you.  You  surely  will  not  fear 
either  muskets  or  cannon  in  my  company." 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  commander, 
leading  the  way  to  the  favorable  position 
pointed  out  by  the  other. 

This  was  more  than  Crillon  had  bar- 
gained for;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
enemy's  bullets  whizzing  about  his  ears, 
he  recalled  a  very  important  matter  that 
required  his  presence  in  the  rear. 

"Let  us  return,"  he  said.  "You  are  a 
brave  fellow,  Sully,  —  braver  than  I  am ; 
I  confess  it  honestly.  And  I  have  no 
greater  wish  than  to  remain  your  subor- 
dinate all  my  life." 

So  they  returned;  and  Sully  from 
that  time  had  no  more  loyal  or  faithful 
supporter  than  Crilly. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Fall  announcements  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
include  a  new  novel  by  Richard  Au  merle  Maher, 
entitled  "Gold  Must  Be  Tried  by  Fire,"  which 
deals  with  important  and  "actual"  problems  in 
the  industrial  world. 

, — In  announcing  a  new  work  of  fiction  entitled 
"  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God,"  the  London 
Times  is  at  pains  to  explain  that  it  is  "not  a 
romance  of  the  Kaiser,  by  the  way,  but  of 
William  of  Orange." 

—There  should  be  many  persons  in  this 
country  to  feel  interest  in  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Bemhard  Berenson,  announced  for  publication 
during  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Bell — "Fifteenth 
Century  Venetian  Paintings* in  America."  Illus- 
trations will  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 

— Th,e  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  (Boston  branch)  has  issued  "A  Catechism 
on  Catholic  Foreign  Missions,"  a  sixteen-page 
pamphlet,  which  gives  in  simple  and  direct  form 
all  the  information  a  Catholic  should  have  on 
this  important  subject.  A  very  happy  idea, 
very  well  'executed. 

— Numerous  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  welcome  this  announcement  by 
Messrs.  Methuen:  "Gladstone's  Speeches: 
Descriptive  Index  and  Bibliography,"  by  A. 
Tilney  Bassett, — a  complete  record  compiled  at 
the  request  of  the  Gladstone  trustees,  who  gave 
access  to  his  papers  for  the  purpose. 

-"Catechisme  de  la  Profession  Religieuse" 
(D'Apres  les  Normae),  published  by  Renteria, 
Guipuzoa,  Spain,  is  a  sixteenmo  brochure  of 
263  pages.  As  a  thoroughly  admirable  expo- 
sition of  sound  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 
the  religious  life,  it  merits  wide  circulation,  and 
will  doubtless  soon  be  translated  into  English. 
The  work  is  in  three  parts:  the  first  deals  with 
preliminary  notions,  tending  towards  perfection, 
and  the  obligation  of  observing  the  rules  and 
constitutions;  the  second  treats  of  the  vows; 
and  the  third  discusses  perseverance  in  one's 
chosen  community. 

—The  "Collected  Poems"  of  Arthur  Peterson 
comes  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  in 
a  well-printed  and  neatly  bound  octavo  of  some 
three  hundred  pages.  From  a  foreword  we  learn 
that  the  earliest  of  these  poems  were  published 
in  book  form  nearly  thirty  years  ago, — these, 
with  two  other  issues  and  a  body  of  new  work, 
making  the  present  collection.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  traveller,  as  most  of  liis  subjects  are 
given  plaee  names;  yet  into  this  objective 


writing  not  a  little  of  his  personality  enters. 
The  merit  of  these  poems  is  uneven,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
longer  ones  is  "  Eric  the  Archer,"  though  even 
in  this  poem  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  decide 
whether  the  writer  is  a  minor  poet  or  a  mere 
verse-maker.  Lovers  of  his  work,  however,  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  collected  edition. 

—Among  recent  penny  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  we  note 
"Under  the  Red  Cross:  The  Life  Story  of  a 
Brave  Irishman  (Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Dalton,  R. 

A.  M.  C.),"  by  R.  P.  Tobin.    It  gives  the  record, 
well  worth  preserving,  of  a  character  of  singular 
charm,  tried   in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
surgery  in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  and  closed 
by  an  heroic  death  on  the  Western  front  early  in 
the   present  war. 

— It  requires  further  reading  than  the  title- 
page  to  localize  "St.  Joseph's  College,"  whose 
"  Retrospect"  of  twenty-five  years  is  made  into 
an  attractive  brochure  printed  by  M.  A.  Dono- 
hue  &  Co.  It  is  only  on  page  seven  that  one 
finds,  by  inference,  that  this  college  is  situated 
at  Rensselaer,  Indiana.  An  account  of  the 
history  of  the  institution  and  its  various  depart- 
ments constitutes  the  present  "Retrospect." 
There  are  some  excellent  illustrations. 

— Pamphlets  and  brochures  recently  received 
from  Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris,  include:  "La  Grande 
Pitie  de  Reims,"  by  Mgr.  Lacroix;  "La  Cath6- 
drale  de  Reims,"  by  Eraile  Male;  "L'Ame  de  la 
France  a  Reims,"  a  discourse  by  Mgr.  Baud- 
rillart;  "La  Lourdes  du  Nord — Notre  Dame 
de  Brcbieres,"  by  Rene  le  Cholleux;  and  "Arras 
sous  les  Obus,"  by  Abbe  E.  Foulon.  The  last  two 
mentioned  are  octavo  brochures  of  40  and  124 
pages  respectively,  and  are  fully  illustrated. 

- — A  genuine  and  valuable  addition  to  English 
hagiography  is  made  in  the  issue  of  "The  History 
of  Saint  Norbert,  Founder  of  the  Norbertine 
(Premonstratensian)  Order,  Apostle  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Archbishop  of  'Magde- 
burg," by  the  Re,v.  Cornelius  J.  Kirkfleet,  Ord. 
Praem., — an  octavo  of  364  pages,  published  by 

B.  Herder.    It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  sacred 

i  aphy  that  a  saint  of  the  twelfth  century 
whose  life  was  so  often  written,  as  one  of  the 
Bollandists  testifies,  should  have-  had  to  wait 
50  long  for  an  adequate  biography  in  English, 
and  should,  accordingly,  be  so  little  known  to 
readers  of  the  English  language.  The  marvel 
grows  when  one  learns  that  at  one  time  there 
were  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  abbeys  of  the 
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Norbertine  or  White  Canons  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  defect  of  sacred 
history  is  now  happily  supplied  in  the  excellent 
Life  which  Father  Kirkfleet  has  written.  He 
divides  the  work  into  three  logical  sections, 
corresponding  to  important  periods  in  the 
saint's  life;  he  pursues  his  narrative  in  direct 
fashion,  and  in  plain,  un-rhapsodic  prose  style. 
Twelve  illustrations,  most  of  them  from  old 
engravings,  add  interest  and  attractiveness  to 
these  historical  pages,  making,  on  the  whole, 
as  satisfactory  a  saint's  Life  as  one  would  care 
to  see.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  public. 

—If  John  Reed  Scott,  the  author  of  "The 
Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  is  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  with 
even  approximate  faithfulness,  and  is  not  allow- 
ing pure  romance  to  smother  every  trace  of 
realism,  then  the  secret  service  corps  of  the 
various  diplomatic  legations  in  Washington 
habitually  lead  about  as  strenuous  and  exciting  a 
life  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  ranks  of 
Far- Western  cowboys,  or  in  the  criminal  centres 
of  our  larger  cities.  If  "the  story's  the  thing," 
and  action  is  the  life  of  the  story,  this  novel  will 
suit  the  average  lover  of  fiction.  It  is  innocent  of 
any  religious  motif,  the  whole  theme  being  dip- 
lomatic intrigue. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  .on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The    History   of    St.    Norbert."      Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet,  Ord.  Prsem.     $1.80. 
"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping   Horse."    John  Reed 

Scott.     $1.35. 
"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    B.    W. 

Sommerhauser,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"The  Night  Cometh."     Paul  Bourget.     $1.35. 
"Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."     Seumas 

O'Brien.     $1.25. 
"The   Hermit  and  the   King."      Sophie   Maude. 

75  cts. 
"A    Short    History    of    the    Church."     Rev.    J. 

McSorley,   C.   S.   P.     $i. 
"The    Borodino    Mystery."      Maria  Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 


"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.   Keane,   O.   P.    $1.80. 
Plain    Sermons    by    Practical    Preachers."      2 

vols.    $3,  net. 
When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$i-3.S. 

A  More  Excellent  Way."   Felicia  Curtis.    $1.60. 
God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora   Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
The     Wayside:     A    Priest's     Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.    $i. 
Short   Sermons   on    Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
Dogmatic    Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.    $1.75. 
The   Chief   Catholic    Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.    75  cts. 

Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    55  cts. 
A    Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."      Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.    75  cts. 
Meagher  of  the  Sword."   Arthur  Griffith.   $1.10. 

Obituary. 


Remember  Lhem  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Augustine  Riehle,  of  the  diocese  of 
Indianapolis;  Rev.  Martin  Higgins,  archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  F.  X.  Feldmaier,  diocese  of 
Sioux  Falls;  Rev.  Frederick  Wall,  S.  S.;  Rev. 
Hugh  Erly,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P. 

Sister  M.  Edelburga,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Brazier,  Mrs.  James  Mosher,  Mr. 
Richard  Busch,  Mrs.  Anna  O'Connell,  Mr. 
Peter  Hyland,  Mr.  Thomas  Cahill,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Bering,  Miss  E.  M.  Grant;  Mr.  Andrew  Hughes, 
Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  Mr.  Frank  Helmbacher, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kelso,  Mrs.  Bridget  M.  Maher,  Dr. 
Thomas  O'Reilly,  Mr.  William  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Quinlan,  Mr.  Henry  Tappe,  Mrs.  Mary 
Collins,  Miss  Rose  McGill,  Miss  Mary  McGill, 
Mr.  John  McGill,  Mrs.  Mary  McKearney, 
Mr.  Herman  Sprengnether,  Mr.  Bernard  Robbe, 
Mr.  John  McDonald,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Croghan, 
Mr,  Paul  Croghan,  Mrs.  Julia  Cassavant,  Mrs. 
Julia  Bray,  Mrs.  Marie  Jodin,  Miss  Helen  G-aylor, 
and  Mr.  James  Mernagh. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  Ihee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  "Penitent,"  $i;  Child  of 
Mary,  $i;  M.  Burke,  J5i.  For  the  war  sufferers: 
Miss  L.  Woods,  50  cts.;  Miss  A.  Howard,  50 
cts. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Our  Lady's  Evening. 


BY    M.  WOELUWARTH. 


thy  sweet  day's  work  was  done — 
Loving,  giving  comforting; 
•  Counselling  thy  foster  son, 

Dove  and  eagle-hearted  John; 
When  the  vivid  evening  sky 

Veiled  and  cloaked  itself  in  grey, — 
Whither  did  thy  loosed  thoughts  fly. 
With  the  closing  of  the  day? 

When  thy  dreams  were  free  to  roam, 

Did  they  cling  to  heaven's  bars, 
Or  fly  back  to  that  still  home, 

Nazareth  beneath  the  stars? 
Didst  thou  sometimes  sit  apart, 

Children   playing  by  thy  knee, 
Tender  memories  at  thy  heart 

Of  those  days  in  Galilee? 

When   the   searching   tide,  of  night 

Overswept  thy  drowsing  soul, 
Did  it  sometimes  bring  to  light 

Half-forgotten  treasure  gold, 
Strewn  there  in  the  early  days, 

Long  before  thy  time  of  tears, — 
Some  sweet  look,  quaint  word  or  ways. 

Of  those  wondrous  childhood  years? 

When  sighing  winds  the  branches  tossed, 

Did  thy  thoughts   seek   through   the   hind 
Mothers  who  had  loved  and  lost1 

Did.-.t   thou  help   them   understand? 
When   the  night-bird's  plaintive  song 

Rose  a^id   fell  and   died   away, 
Did  thy  exile   time   sc<-m  long 

At  the  closing  of  the  day? 


The  Sacraments. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.  R.  (/KENNEDY. 

III. — THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

ING  ASSUERUS,  unable  to 
sleep,  commanded  the  chron- 
icles and  histories  of  former 
times  to  be  brought  and  read 
to  him.  And  he  asked:  "What  ought  to 
be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  is 
desirous  to  honor?"  The  king  had  found 
in  the  chronicles  that  his  life  had  been 
saved  by  Mardochai,  and  therefore  he 
asked:  "How  shall  he  be  honored  whom 
the  king  is  desirous  to  honor?"  The 
question  was  put  to  his  chief  minister, 
Aman;  and  he,  being  a  wily  and  ambi- 
tious man,  and  thinking  that  it  was 
himself  the  king  desired  to  honor,  and 
no  one  else,  answered:  "The  man  whom 
the  king  desireth  to  honor  ought  to  be 
clothed  with  the  king's  apparel,  and  to 
be  set  upon  the  horse  that  the  king 
rideth,  and  to  have  the  royal  crown 
upon  his  head.  And  let  the  first  of  'the 
king's  princes  and  nobles  hold  his  horse, 
and,  going  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  proclaim  before  him,  and  say :  '  Thus 
shall  he  be  honored  whom  the  king  hath 
a  mind  to  honor:'"* 

These  few  things — -to  be  clothed  in 
the  royal  purple,  to  sit  on  the  king's 
horse,  to  wear  the  king's  crown;  to  have 
the  first  noble  hold  his  horse,  dnd  walk 
through  the  city  and  proclaim:  "Thus 
shall  he  be  honored  whom  the  king  hath 

*    Esther,  vi,   1-9. 
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a  mind  to  honor," — were  the  highest  that 
the  ambitious  Aman  could  covet,  and 
the  greatest  that  an  Oriental  sovereign 
in  his  magnificence  could  bestow. 

Another  Eastern  king  desires  to  honor 
a  man.  Here  is  what  he  orders:  "Behold, 
I  have  appointed  thee  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharao  took  the 
ring  from  his  own  hand  and  put  it  into 
the  hand  of  Joseph;  and  he  put  upon 
him  a  robe  of  silk,  and  put  a  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck.  He  changed  his 
name,  and  called  him  in  the  Egyptian 
tongue  the  Saviour  of  the  World  [Joseph 
was  a  type  of  the  Redeemer].  And  he 
made  him  go  up  into  his  second  chariot, 
the  crier  proclaiming  that  all  should 
bend  their  knee  before  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  made  governor  of  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt."  * 

Our  King  is  greater  than  Assuerus  or 
Pharao.  How  shall  that  man  be  honored 
whom  He  desires  to  honor?  Would  to  God 
that  human  words  could  express  how  He 
does  honor  him!  Would  to  God  that  the 
human  mind  could  understand  it!  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  blessed  be  God 
that  no  human  tongue  can  tell  it!  What 
a  created  tongue  could  tell  would  be  of 
finite  worth,  and  this  is  of  infinite  compass. 
Not  even  Solomon  could  explain  it.  But, 
bowing  our  heads  humbly,  let  us  loose 
our  stammering  tongues  and  try  to  speak 
about  our  good  King's  love. 
I. — INSTITUTION. 

"Having  loved  His  own,  He  loved  them 
to  the  end."  Our  Lord  was  going  to  die. 
Neither  Pharao  nor  Assuerus  had  such 
boundless  riches  as  our  King  has.  He  bears 
written  upon  His  thigh,  not  "as  great  as 
any  king,"  but  "King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords."  The  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  was  about  to  die.  When  a  man 
comes  to  die,  he  thinks  of  his  children  and 
makes  his  will,  leaving  his  possessions  to 
them.  The  heirs  of  a  rich  man  are  rich. 
How  will  it  be  with  the  heirs  of  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords?  For  His  last 
night  is  come,  and  to-morrow  He  will  die. 

*   Gen.,  xli,  41-45. 


What  shall  He,  the  mighty  Sovereign  of 
heaven  and  earth,  bring  forth  out  of  His 
treasury  and  bequeath  to  his  children? 

It  is  but  thirty-three  years  since  He  was 
born  in  a  stable  near  Bethlehem,  and  now 
He  is  going  to  die.  But,  "because  of  His 
obedience,  God  will  give  Him  a  long-lived 
generation."  The  day  of  the  week  is 
Thursday.  In  the  early  part  of  that  day  He 
is  at  Bethany,  a  small  town  about  three 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  He  knows  that  at 
sunset  on  that  evening  the  Jews  will  begin 
to  celebrate  the  most  solemn  feast  in  all 
their  religious  year.  It  is  a  prophetic 
feast, — a  feast  ordained  by  God  to  be 
observed  annually,  with  a  ritual  which 
He  Himself  had  regulated  in  the  very 
minutest  details.  Over  and  over  had  He 
commanded  that  it  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  their  houses  every  year;  and  that 
every  ceremony,  as  ordained,  was  to  be 
strictly  observed.  God  regarded  it  as  most 
important,  because  of  a  past  mercy  of  His 
which  it  recalled  to  mind;  but  still  more 
because  of  a  future  and  infinitely  greater 
mercy,  of  which,  it  was  prophetic.  That 
future  mercy  is  about  to  be  accomplished. 

He  is  at  Bethany  on  that  memorable 
Thursday.  His  disciples  are  about  Him. 
They  are  thinking  of  the  great  feast  of  the 
night, — the  feast  of  the  Paschal  lamb  and 
the  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  lettuces. 
They  think  of  it  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  past  alone, — of  the  bringing  of  their 
fathers  "out  of  the  land  of  bondage  with  a 
strong  hand."  They  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  this  night  by  a  stronger  hand  is 
the  realization  to  be  accomplished.  They 
are  thinking  of  what  happened  in  the 
past,  long  centuries  ago,  and  what  every 
father  was  commanded  to  explain  to  his 
son.  They  wonder  that  He  gives  no  com- 
mand regarding  it, — He  that  "came  to 
fulfil,  not  to  destroy,  the  law."  And 
to-night  every  family  will  have  its  Paschal 
lamb;  and  where  "the  members  of  one 
family  will  not  suffice  to  eat  the  lamb,  they 
will  join  their  neighbors  to  them." 

With  this  thought  in  their  minds,  they 
look  to  Jesus  and  ask:  "Where  wilt  Thou 
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that  wo  prepare  the  Pasch?"  Then  He 
turned  to  Peter  and  John  (Peter  typifies 
faith,  John  love, —  the  two  virtues  we 
especially  need  when  approaching  the 
Holy  Communion;  they  will  prepare  the 
supper  table  in  our  hearts)  and  said  to 
them:  "Behold,  as  you  go  into  the  city, 
there  shall  meet  you  a  man  carrying  a 
pitcher  of  water:  follow  him  into  the 
house,  whither  he  goeth."  *  And  when  the 
hour  for  the  banquet  was  at  hand,  He 
came  to  that  house  and  sat  down,  with  the 
twelve  Apostles,  in  an  upper  room. 

A  word  steals  from  Him.  Remember, 
He  is  a  solitary  man  who  usually  spends 
His  nights  alone,  in  prayer,  on  the 
mountain-top;  who  fasts  for  the  span  of 
forty  days  in  a  desert  with  no  human 
being  nc  ar.  Such  a  one  says  but  few  words. 
Therefore,  let  us  listen  well.  There  is  a 
smile  of  mingled  tenderness  and  pity  on 
His  beautiful  face  as  He  says,  looking  on 
them:  "With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  Pasch  with  you  before  I  suffer."  Oh, 
let  us  kneel  and  cry  out  with  the  Patriarch: 
"How  terrible  is  this  place!  This  is  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven."  f 

He  says  He  has  desired  to  eat  this  Pasch. 
When  did  that  desire  begin?  We  must 
not  forget  that  He  is  truly  God  and  truly 
man.  It  began  with  Him  as  God,  when  He 
began  to  be  God, — that  is,  it  never  had  a 
beginning;  it  was  there  from  all  eternity. 
Without  exaggerating  in  the  slightest,  it 
was  His  dearest  thought  in  regard  to 
future  things  throughout  all  eternity.  Oh, 
that  God  would  give  us  the  grace  and  power 
of  ever  remembering  in  our  thoughts  that 
desire,  which  never  left  Him,  as  God, 
through  all  eternity!  As  man,  it  existed 
from  the  first  pulsation  of  His  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  bosom  of  His  Holy  Mother. 
It  never  left  Him;  it  never  for  a  moment 
grew  dim;  was  ever  winning  Him  towards 
it;  ever  beckoning  Him  on;  was  always 
(here.  Now  let  us  listen  ;igain  to  the  words: 
"With  desire  I  have  desired  (from  all 
eternity  as  God,  from  the  first  instant  of 

*  St.  Luke,  xxii,  y,  10.  f  Ouii.,  xxviii,  17. 


the  Incarnation  as  man)  to  eat  this  Pasch 
with  you." 

He  is  sitting  in  an  upper  room,  in  a 
crowded  and  wicked  city.  To-morrow  that 
city  will  commit  the  greatest  crime  ever 
perpetrated  on  earth.  It  will  put  to  death 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
Therefore  (as  the  commentators  tell  us) 
the  Evangelist  adds,  "It  was  night."  But 
let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  accompani- 
ments. Here  is  St.  John;  and  he,  with  his 
great  kindness,  will  tell  us  all.  The  first 
thing  we  will  ask  him  is  if  the  Apostles  had 
any  notion  of  what  Our  Lord  meant  when 
He  Said,  "With  desire  I  have  desired  to 
eat  this  Pasch  with  you  before  I  suffer." 
He  answers :  "They  had  not.  And  yet  they 
ought  to  have  had."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us:  'The  Master  and  ourselves  were 
one  day  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  He 
raised  His  eyes  and  saw  that  a  very  great 
crowd  was  coming  after  Him.  He  had  pity 
on  the  multitude,  and  said:  'Where  shall 
We  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?'  And 
Andrew  answered:  'There  is  a  boy  that 
hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
But  what  is  this  among  so  many?'  Jesus 
said:  'Make  the  men  sit  down."  And  He 
blessed  the  loaves  and  distributed  them. 
When  all  the  men  were  satisfied,  Jesus  said : 
'Gather  up  the  fragments.'  We  gathered 
up  the  fragments,  and  filled  twelve  baskets 
with  them.  And  the  men  who  sat  down 
were  in  number  about  five  thousand. 

'  Now,  that  miracle  made  us  think,'  St. 
John  continues.  'But,  to  give  us  more 
faith  in  Him,  that  night  we  were  again 
crossing  \he  sea  to  the  Palestine  side  from 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  when  we  were  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  furlongs  (a  third,  or 
so  of  our  way)  there  arose  a  great  wind. 
[The  storm  is  a  type  of  temptation,— 
tempting  us  not  to  believe  in  the  King  of 
kings.]  We  were  rowing  in  the  storm 
[which  is  to  pray  in  temptation].  And 
Jesus  appeared  walking  on  the  waters, 
were  glad,  and  took  .Him  in 
the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
finished;  and  presently  we  weJ 
land,  the  very  instant  we  took 
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[The  ocean  and  the  tempest  are  difficulties 
and  temptations,  but  Jesus  is  the  dry  land.] 

'Now,  when  the  men  had  eaten  the 
bread,  they  cried:  "This  indeed  is  the 
Prophet;  this  is  the  Christ,  whom  our 
fathers  were  expecting.  Lo !  He  is  already 
come  into  the  world."  And  they  thought  to 
proclaim  Him  their  King;  but  He  had  fled 
from  them.  Now,  however,  they  followed 
Him  over  the  sea.  But  He  upbraided 
them,  saying  that  the  reason  they  followed 
Him  was  because  they  had  eaten  of  the 
loaves  and  had  their  fill.  And  they 
answered  Him  back  that  His  loaves  were 
but  barley  loaves,  and  that  their  fathers  had 
eaten  of  heavenly  bread,  having  in  it  every 
delight,  and  pleasing  every  man's  taste.  ^He 
said:  "Though  your  fathers  ate  of  that 
bread,  they  have  all  died.  My  Father  will 
give  true  Bread  from  heaven ;  he  t^hat  eats 
thereof  shalHive  forever."  Then  they  said : 
"Lord,  give  us  this  Bread."  He  replied: 
"The  Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh  for 
the  life  of  the  world."  They  began  then 
to  dispute  among  themselves  and  to  say: 
"How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to 
eat?"  But  He,  knowing  well  what  they 
were  saying  among  themselves,  spoke  thus : 
"Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  unless  you  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His 
blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you." 

'And  I  must  tell  you,'  observes  St. 
John,  '  that  many  of  His  disciples  thought 
this  a  hard  saying,  and  walked  with  Him 
no  more.  When  He  saw  them  going  away, 
He  turned  to  us  and  said :  "  Will  you  also 
go  away?"  Simon  Peter  (always  the  first 
and  bravest  of  us)  at  once  answered: 
"Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life."  From  that  day 
forward  we  knew  that  He  would  give  us 
the  true  Bread  from  heaven, — that  He 
would  do  what  He  had  said;  but  we  did 
not'  know  when  or  how,  nor  did  He  tell  us. 
But,  lo!  Jesus  has  arisen  from  the  supper 
table  and  has  girded  Himself  with  a  towel. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  He  is  going  to  give  it,  for 
He  is  saying  with  unusual  gravity  and 
sweetness:  "With  desire  1  have  desired  to 
eat  this  Pasch  with  you."  And,  behold, 


He  has  placed  a  basin  at  Peter's  feet,  and 
bends  to  wash  them.  I  must  go!'  And 
St.  John  leaves  us. 

The  Easterns  are  much  more  strict  in 
their  ablutions  than  we  are.  This,  however, 
is  no  ordinary  ablution;  nor  yet  is  it 
ordered  by  the  law  as  part  of  the  Paschal 
ceremony.  It  is  entirely  new.  Let  us  keep 
watch,  therefore.  St.  Peter  at  first  refuses ; 
but  Our  Lord  declares  that  Peter  otherwise 
will  have  no  part  with  Him.  Then  Peter 
cries  out  with  his  characteristic  fervor: 
' '  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  my  head  and 
my  hands  also!"  And  Jesus  washed  the 
feet  of  them  all. 

"Abraham's  steward  met  Rebecca,  and 
he  asked  her:  Is  there  any  place  in  thy 
father's  house  to  lodge? . . .  And  Rebecca  had 
•a  brother  named  Laban,  and  he  said  to  the 
man:  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord! 
Why  standest  thou  without?  .  .  .  And  he 
brought  him  into  his  lodging;  and  he 
unharnessed  the  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  hay;  and  gave  water  to  wash 
his  feet  and  the  feet  of  the  men  that  were 
come  with  him."  : 

"And  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  in 
the  vale  of  Mambre,  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  day.  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
there  appeared  to  him  three  men  standing 
near  him;  and  he  rose  up,  and  adored 
down  to  the  ground,  and  said  [to  the  fore- 
most of  them] :  Lord,  if  I  have  found  favor 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from  thy  ser- 
vant; but  I  will  fetch  a  little  water,  and 
wash  ye  your  feet,'  and  rest  ye  under  the 
tree.  And  I  will  set  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
strengthen  ye  your  heart.  Afterwards  ye 
shall  pass  on."  f 

These  things  are  typical  in  a  remote  way 
of  the  cleanliness  of  heart  necessary  for 
Holy  Communion, — typical  especially  of 
the  solemn  washing  in  the  upper  chamber. 
In  the  case  of  Abraham  we  have  '  water  to 
wash  the  feet,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
strengthen  their  heart ;  .  .  .  rest  for  a  while 
under  the  tree  [he  that  eats  My  flesh  shall 
abide  in  Me];  and  afterwards  they  would 
be  able  to  pass  on.'  But  there  is  no  doubt 

*  Gen.,  xxiv,  23,  31,  32.  f   Ib.,  xl,  1-5. 
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that  all  the  ablutions  in  the  Levitical  Law 
were  intended  most  pointedly  to  typify 
both  the  washing  of  the  feet  in  the  upper 
chamber  and  the  Christian  preparation  for 
receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  '  And 
God  commanded  Moses  to  put  the  laver 
between  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and 
to  fill  it  with  water.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  the  sons  of  Aaron  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  when  the}'  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle and  when  they  went  to  the  altar,  as 
God  had  commanded.'  * 

Jesus  was  now  between  the  tabernacle 
and   the   altar.     The   tabernacle   was   the 
Old  Covenant ;   the  altar,  the  true  altar,  on 
which    were   to    be   offered    not    "empty, 
vain  elements,"  but  the  "clean  Oblation  to 
the. Lord  of  Hosts  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof." 
lit  antiquum  documentum 
Novo  cedat  ritui. 

He  therefore  "poureth  water  into  a  basin 
and  began  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  disciples, 
and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
He  was  girded."  Oh,  amazing  act  of 
humijity !  They  were  but  twelve  poor,  rude 
fishermen,  and  who  was  He?  "Behold,  .a 
Lamb  stood  on  Mount  Sion,  and  with  Him 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  having 
His  name  and  the  name  of  His  Father 
written  in  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  a 
voice  saying :  Fear  the  Lord  and  give  Him 
honor,  because  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is 
come;  and  adore  ye  Him  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  the  fountains 
of  water."  f  He  is  the  un beginning,  eternal 
God,  King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords,  who  has 
just  knelt  to  earth  and  Washed  His  disci- 
ples' feet.  But  He  is  going  to  do  something 
still  more  amazing.  Oh,  that  upper  cham- 
ber was  indeed  "a  terrible  place, — no* 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven!"  Let  us  watch  well,  so  that 
nothing  may  escape  us. 

When  man  was  created,  God  said :  "  l.c  t 
us  make  man  to  our  image  and  likeness; 
and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts,  and  the  whole  earth,  and  over 


I.     '"I.,    Xl,    1-12. 
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every  creature  that  lives."  And  because 
man  was  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  it  was  only  right  that,  out  of  respect 
to  that  image  and  likeness,  he  should 
"have  dominion  over  every  creature  that 
lives."  That  is  the  astounding  miracle  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  is  working 
for  love  of  us.  Fancy,  if  you  will,  Adam 
being  so  brazen  at  the  moment  of  his 
creation  as  to  ask  that  he  should  have 
dominion  not  only  over  fish  and  beast  and 
bird,  but  that  he  should  have  dominion 
over  God  Himself!  Even  Lucifer  did  not 
aspire  so  high.  He  asked  only  to  be  equal 
to  God.  But  here  He  who  "made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  fountains  of 
water"  is  going  to  make  Himself  subject 
to  man,  to  beast,  to  bird,  to  fish,  nay, — to 
the  very  worms  of  corruption.  "Having 
loved  His  own  who  were  in  the  world,  Ne 
loved  them  to  the  end," — that  is,  to  the 
uttermost;  for  we  can  imagine  nothing  so 
complete.  Truly  was  Job  a  type  of  Christ. 
"I  have  said  to  rottenness,  Thou  art  my 
father,"  said  the  holy  man  of  old;  "and  to 
the  worms,  My  mother  and  my  sister."* 

"Jesus  took  bread,  and,  blessing,  broke, 
and  gave  to  them,  and  said:  Take  ye: 
this  is  My  body.  And,  having  taken  the 
chalice,  giving  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them, 
and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  He  said  to 
them :  This  is  My  blcod  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  shall  be  shed  for  many."f  "It 
is  a  tradition  that  the  Apostles  received 
standing;  and  this  is  still  the  custom  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  but  in  the  Western 
the  faithful  are  required  to  be  kneeling."  \ 
The  Apostles  were  filled  with  most  burn- 
ing love.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says: 
Se  dot  suis  manilms, — "He  gives  Himself 
with  His  own  hands." ' 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  miracle 
of  a  man  giving  himself  with  his  own  hands 
to  others;  humanly  speaking,  we  at  once 
see  the  physical  impossibility  of  it.  But  if 
we  baulk  at  miracles,  we  had  better  "take 
the^shoes  from  off  our  feet,  for  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand  is  holy."  Theology 

*  Job,  xvii.  14.  f   St.  Mark,  xiv,  22-24. 
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counts  up  to  ten  or  twelve  principal 
miracles  which  are  necessary  in  order  that 
Our  Lord's  words  should  be  true:  "This  is 
My  body."  And  if  it  were  given  to  us 
to  count  the  miracles  that  in  one  twenty- 
four  hours  follow  close  on  this  adorable 
mystery,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  Milky  Way  in  the  heavens  at 
night  is  not  more  crowded  with  stars. 

St.  Paul  was  not  present  in  the  upper 
chamber.  He  was  preparing  himself  at  the 
time  with  fiery  zeal  to  be  the  persecutor  of 
the  mystery.  But  when  God  made  him  a 
vessel  of  election,  then  did  God  show  him 
also  how  it  took  place.  He  tells  us  himself 
under  his  own  hand:  "I  have  received  of 
the  Lord"  (that  is,  I  have  learned  by 
inspiration  from  God)  "that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed, 
took  bread,  and,  giving  thanks,  broke  and 
said:  Take  ye  and  eat;  this  is  My  body, 
which  shall  be  delivered  for  you.  Do  this 
for  the  commemoration  of  Me.  In  like 
manner  also  the  chalice,  after  He  had 
supped,  saying:  This  chalice  is  the  New 
Testament  in  My  blood.  This  do  ye,  as 
often  you  shall  drink  it,  for  the  commem- 
oration of  Me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  chalice,  ye  shall  show 
the  death  of  the  Lord."* 

One  would  wish  for  the  voice  of  an  angel 
to  praise  and  bless  our  Divine  Lord.  But 
even  an  angel's  voice  were  not  equal  to  it; 
for  there  are  holy  writers  who  think  that 
when  St.  John  said,  "Loving  His  own,  He 
loved  them  to  the  end,"  he  meant  by  "the 
end"  the  uttermost  limit  of  God's  illimita- 
ble power;  that  it  was  not  possible  even  for 
God's  omnipotence  to  give  a  greater  mani- 
festation of  love.  The  longer  we  look,  the 
deeper  we  think,  the  more  dazzling  it  is, 
reminding  us  of  what  is  written:  "And 
the  Lord  had  heard  David  by  sending  fire 
from  heaven  upon  the  altar  of  the  holo- 
caust. .  .  .  And  David  could  not  go  to  the 
altat ;  for  he  was  seized  with  an  exceeding 
great  fear,  seeing  the  sword  of  the  angel 
of  the  Lord."  t 

(To   he  continued.) 

*   I.  Cur.,  xi,  jj-  j.-,.  f   Par.,  xxi,  j 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 

A  TALE  OF   KARI.Y  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADUER. 


I. 

HE  House  of  Long  Mary,  with 
which  my  narrative  is  mainly 
concerned,  stands  opposite  to  the 
Waal,  or  wharf,  where  business 
may  be  more  readily  transacted  with  those 
descending  from  the  ships  or  vessels  of  any 
sort  that  come  into  the  harbor.  They  are 
many,  for  New  York  is  growing  to  be  a  big 
city  now.  No  later  than  last  night  a 
learned  traveller  did  declare,  in  the  inn 
parlor,  that  our  metropolis  is  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the  town  of  Gothenburg  in 
Sweden.  Now,  not  knowing  that  place, 
I  take  it  that  our  Manhattan  must  have 
grown  exceeding  large. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Waal  is  a 
busy  place  all  day  long,  with  sloops, 
brigantines  and  other  vessels  touching 
there,  downwards  from  Hell  Gate,  upwards 
from  the  Bay;  foreign  seamen  jabbering  in 
divers  tongues,  foreign  goods  being  unladed 
there,  and  our  domestic  products  shipped 
thence.  The  tapster'-s  business  is  propor- 
tionately great;  for  being  upon  the  water, 
whether  fresh  or  salt,  seems  provocative 
of  thirst.  But  to  my  story. 

Fallen  in  my  fortunes  from  the  rank  of 
schoolmaster  and  man  of  travel,  I  have 
now  for  some  years  been  a  factotum  in  the 
House  of  Long  Mary.  This  is  a  tavern  of 
no  very  exalted  reputation.  Not  but  that 
Mary  herself  is  as  honest  and  well-doing 
a  widow  as  was  ever  left  with  a  young 
"family  upon  her  hands.  But  the  hostelry 
being  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
times  troublous,  it  came  to  be  for  a  while 
the  resort  of  lawless  characters.  Mary  did 
not  seem  to  suspect  them,  nor  conjecture 
the  real  nature  of  their  pursuits.  Woman- 
like, she  abided  by  what  they  themselves 
told  her,  and  accepted  with  equal  coun- 
tenance the  coin  of  smugglers,  perchance 
pirates,  honest  merchantmen,  and  their 
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Majesties'  seamen.  She  ruled  them  all 
whilst  they  were  under  her  roof,  and  main- 
tained such  order  amongst  them  as  no 
captain  of  the  watch  could  have  surpassed. 
I,  being  a  man,  had  my  suspicions.  Some 
of  our  patrons  I  knew  to  be  notorious  for 
very  naughty  deeds.  But  it  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  These  people  kept  Mary  going, 
and  she  kept  me,  paying  me  a  liberal 
salary,  and  feeding  me  bountifully.  As 
time  went  on,  the  gentlefolk  who  fre- 
quented the  place  became  fewer  and  fewer. 
So  that  I  the  better  remember  what 
happened  upon  a  certain  evening.  I  had 
but  just  sanded  the  floor  and  put  new  logs 
of  driftwood  to  blaze.  Mary  was  standing, 
staring  and  staring  out  of  the  gable 
window,  as  she  sometimes 'did;  for  the 
house  stood  endwise  to  the  street.  The 
Ivast  River  was  mimicking  the  sea,  with 
wavelets  roaring  and  raging  off  into  the 
Buy,  as  though  there  were  a  quarrel 
between  them. 

<  )f  a  verity,  it  was  a  wild  March  night, 
full  of  sleet  and  wind, — such  a  night  as 
makes  men  best  like  to  be  indoors  at  a 
fireside.  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
determine  why  Mary  should  have  a  fancy 
for  spying  out  into  the  darkness.  On  a 
sudden  I  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  upon  the 
brick  footpath  outside. 

"Mistress,"  called  I,  "here's  company 
arrived!" 

"Aye,  man,  and  what  of  that?"  she 
answered,  turning  upon  me  as  though  she 
were  ill  pleased  at  being  disturbed  in  her 
reveries.  "Ask  them  their  pleasure  and 
do  their  bidding." 

The  door  was  flung  open,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  the  wild  March  air,  which  caused 
the  caudles  in  the  sconces  to  flicker.  The 
first  to  enter  was  one  Thomas  Greves,  a 
lusty  man,  with  red,  pockmarked  face, 
and,  despite  the  crookedness  of  one  of  his 
legs,  an  appearance  of  great  strength.  He 
was  well  known  to  me  and  to  all  the 
town, — indeed,  rewards  had  more  than 
once  been  offered  for  him  by  the  captains 
of  brigantines  in  which  he  had  sailed  as 
seaman,  boatswain,  or  mate.  With  ;t 


glance  at  Mary,  he  doffed  his  hat,  adjusted 
his  black  periwig,  and,  advancing  into  the 
room,  stretched  his  arms  and  called  loudly 
for  drink. 

Mary  still  stood  at  the  window  and 
looked  out  when  Greves  entered  with  two 
others.  The  one  was  a  gentleman,  as  I 
knew  at  first  sight;  though  he  kept  his 
hat  upon  his  head  and  his  cloak  about  him 
in  a  fashion  to  deceive  the  keenest  eyes. 
The  third  was  a  short  lad  of  swarth  com- 
plexion, his  dark  hair  falling  about  him  in 
such  fashion  as  no  decent  man  of  these 
parts  would  affect;  he  spoke  in  a  tongue 
which  I  held,  having  some  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  to  be  French.  Thomas 
Greves  could  by  no  means  match  him, 
blurting  out  only  a  phrase  or  two  and 
sometimes  a  foreign  oath,  such  as  I  had 
heard  from  the  crew  of  French  ships. 

"By  what  path  came  you  here?"  the 
gentleman  asked  of  Greves. 

"By  the  Beaver's  Lane,  knowing  that 
your  Worship) — " 

"Hist!"  said  the  other,  clipping  the 
word  on  the  man's  tongue,  as  though  he 
had  used  a  dagger. 

"Knowing  that  you  would  come  con- 
trariwise by  Queen  Street,"  added  Greves, 
with  a  sullen  look. 

What  more  they  might  have  said,  or  I 
overheard— ^as,  save  in  the  checking  of  the 
sailor's  speech,  no  caution  was  used — I 
know  not;  for  Mary,  perceiving  that  I 
listened,  ordered  me  incontinently  into  the 
taproom. 

"Your  ears  are  longer  than  any  I  have 
beheld  on  a  donkey's  head,"  she  said- 
"What  concern  it  be  of  yours  whereof 
honest  travellers  discourse?" 

"An"  they  be  honest!"  I  growled, 
nettled  at  her  words. 

"Let  me  hear  you  charge  my  guests 
with  knavery,"  she  retorted,  following  me 
furiously  into  the  taproom,  "and  I  declare 
I'll  break  a  pint  measure  on  your  stupid 
head." 

FoY  the  first  time  it  came  to  me  that 
Mary  might  not  be  so  honest  us  I  had 
believed.  But  the  next  moment  I  more 
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shrewdly  concluded,  that,  honest  herself, 
she  desired  to  know  no  evil  of  her  guests. 
For  the  human  heart,  I  have  learned,  has 
queer  turnings  in  it;  and  I  opined  that, 
for  the  sake  of  her  fatherless  ones,  Mary 
would  not  have  light  thrown  into  what 
was 'darkness. 

Greves,  however,  presently  recalled  me, 
with  noisy  thumpings  and  great  oaths,  to 
serve  strong  drinks  or  wine.  As  I  came 
and  went  pouring  out  wine  into  the  gentle- 
man's glass  (which  he  toyed  with  rather 
than  drank),  and  rum  into  that  of  the  two 
-  seamen,  I  heard  words  and  phrases  that 
set  me  thinking,: — words  and  phrases  which 
I  afterwards  pieced  together,  as  old  wives 
do  their  patchwork  counterpanes.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  inquire: 

"What  of  these  folk  here?" 

"Odds  my  life,"  replied  Greves,  "you 
know  as  well  as  I,  having  lived— 

Again  he  was  interrupted  sharply. 

" Let  that  pass !  What  of  them?  Is  the 
woman  honest?" 

"Having  neither  stood  in  the  stocks  nor 
the  pillory,"  answered  the  other,  "her 
dishonesty  has  put  on  no  badge  by  which 
it  can  be  known." 

"I  ask  you  again,"  repeated  the  gentle- 
man, impatiently,  "if  she  be  honest?" 

"Oh,  aye,  I  believe  her  as  honest  as  only 
a  fool  can  be!"  replied  Greves. 

" Is  she  a  fool?" 

"Why,  seeing  that  she  might  have  a 
share  of  plunder  here  and  salvage  there,  if 
only  she  would  fill  up  her  cellars,  I  can  call 
her  by  no  other  name  than  fool,"  laughed 
Greves. 

"And  this  man, — this  tapster?" 

"This  broken  man,  this  schoolmaster 
that  was,  this  dotard — " 

"Thanks,  worthy  Greves!"  thought  I, 
overhearing. 

"  He  can  read,  then,  and  write  perchance 
a  clerkly  hand?"  queried  the  gentleman. 

"He  taught  brats  their  hornbook  and 
daubed  their  thumbs  with  ink  before  he 
took  to  the  more  honest  trade  of  tapping," 
declared  Greves.  "Ask  of  him  aught  but 
a  man's  courage." 


My  cheek  flushed  as  the  two  fell  into 
silence,  from  which  the  gentleman  roused 
himself  to  say: 

"I  would  know  if  she  were  honest,  man: 
I  would  know  if  she  were." 

"If  honesty  be  the  jewels  he  seeks," 
thought  I,  "he  takes  strange  partners  for 
the  quest." 

The  same  thought  was  in  the  seaman's 
surly  question. 

"What  odds,  master?" 

"Only,"  responded  the  other,  carelessly, 
"that  I  would  fain  know  the  rocks  and 
shoals  we  have  to  meet." 

Greves  still  regarded  him,  scowling.  He 
feared  that  keener  wit.  And  the  other, 
having  taken  a  knife  from  the  table,  peered 
at  its  horn  handle  as  though  it  had  been 
an  article  of  price.  The  French  lad  broke 
in,  jabbering;  and  the  gentleman  con- 
versed with  him  in  his  own  tongue;  I 
only  catching  words  here  and  there,  as 
drops  in  a  shower  of  rain.  For  I  knew 
that  lune  stood  for  moon,  as  though, 
without  much  changing  of  the  sound,  the 
letters  had  been  made  to  suit  the  lingo; 
also  that  nuit  was  night;  and  that  mcr 
was  sea,  though,  how  they  came  to  call  it 
so  I  am  sure  I  never  could  comprehend. 
By  dint  of  listening,  I  made  out  brigantine, 
and  judged  that  they  named  the  sailors  by 
a  word  which  I  had 'supposed  to  signify 
godmother.  I  discovered  my  error  by 
reasoning  that  there  could  scarcely  be 
fifty  godmothers  aboard  a  brigantine; 
neither  should  they  be  manning  the  yards 
nor  rowing  ashore.  And  yet  the  word  he 
used  sounded  like  marraine. 

I  was  fetched  up  short  again  by  Mary 
herself,  even  as  I  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
Success,  gaining  information  and  an  added 
knowledge  of  the  French  speech.  This 
time  she  trusted  nothing  to  words,  but 
broughf  down  her  yard  measure  about  my 
shoulders;  and,  having  employed  it  vigor- 
ously for  a  moment1  or  two,  she  bade  me  be 
off  up  to  bed,  for  a  spy  and  a  prick-ear. 
I  ventured  no  remonstrance  till  I  was  well 
up  the  stairway;  for  Mary's  arm  was  as 
long  as  her  nickname.  Indeed,  she  seldom 
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wasted  words  where  a  blow  would  answer 
as  well.  Nor  did  I  take  it  too  much  amiss; 
for  she  paid  nit  the  more  liberally  when 
her  hot  anger  cooled. 

The    sharp    goad    of    curiosity    had    so 
aroused  me,  however,  that  I  was  provoked  • 
out   of   my   usual   submission;    and,   once 
secure  at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  I  called 
down  softly,  for  her  ears  alone: 

"There's  too  much  caution  here  to 
match  with  honesty!" 

"Prying  ears  as.  little  fit  it!"  Mary- 
answered  in  a  low  tone,  turning  away  and 
taking  her  station  once  more  by  the 
window. 

I  did  not  go  to  bed  when  I  reached  my 
garret.  It  was  somehow  bsrne  in  upon  me 
that  here  was  no  ordinary  case  of  smug- 
gling, in  which  gentlemen  sometimes 
indulged  as  they  might  in  a  game  of 
hawking.  Could  it  be  piracy?  That  was 
a  trade,  if  report  spoke  truly,  not  altogether 
unknown  to  certain  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
colony.  Was  he  of  the  hat  and  cloak  owner, 
perchance,  of  a  privateer?  Some  of  these 
piratical  craft  had  been  unduly  insolent 
of  late.  Chased  from  the  Bay  by  Captain 
Pennistoun,  they  had  returned  as  far  up 
the  river  as  Corlears'  Nook.  Their  crews, 
emboldened  by  drink,  landed,  rioting  in  the 
streets  till  the  soldiers  from  Fort  William 
came  forth  against  them. 

Now,  of  the  French  lad  I  knew  naught 
whatever,  but  Greves  himself  was  fit  for 
any  villainy;  and  the  gentleman's  evil- 
companionship  was  as  clearly  against  his 
good  character  as  the  brand  of  the  iron 
upon  a  ft-lon's  arm.  So  I  reasoned,  and  I 
muttered  despitefully  to  m>self: 

"Now  be  wondrous  soft-spoken,  my 
master;  but  I  doubt  not  yon  are  privy  to 
some  ill-doing  or  another." 

I  was  angered  that,  because  of  him  and 
his  mates,  I  was  shut  up  in  my  room  before 
the  night  bell  had  rung  at  nine  of  the  clock. 
Nor  did  I  spare  my  mistress  in  my  peevish 
discourse. 

"And,  Long  Mary  or  Short  Mary,  Mary 

he  shrewish  tongue  and  heavy  hand," 

I     growled,     "I'll     have     you     before     the 


magistrate,    if    I    discover    you    to    have- 
knowledge  of  this  knavery." 

For  I  argued  that  it  was  one  matter  to 
give  food  and  drink  to  felons,  and  another 
to  cloak  their  wrongdoing.  So  long  as 
they  demeaned  themselves  like  honest 
folk,  why,  honest  we  would  hold  them  to 
be,  and  I  should  continue  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Long  Mary.  But  matters  in 
some  sort  seemed  to-night  to  wear  a  very 
different  complexion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


PART  II. 

Friday,  Jan.  i,  1915. 

I  AM  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  as 
from  a  bad  dream  which  has  lasted  too 
long.  After  a  siege  of  fever  (which  was 
not  typhoid,  although  it  had  the  same 
symptoms  and  the  same  effect)  I  remained 
in  a  state  of  nervous  weakness  which 
seemed  to  dull  all  my  faculties,  leaving  me 
without  any  strength  to  combat  the  stupor 
which  overcame  me.  I  was  alive,  but  out- 
side of  the  world.  Monsieur  de  Lustrac 
had  gone  to  a  quiet  place  where  he  could 
be  alone  with  his  sorrow,  but  he  desired 
me  to  join  him  there.  It  was  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  relatives  who  lives  near 
Caunes.  There,  on  the  seashore,  in  the 
sunshine,  I  spent  the  whole  month  of 
December,  so  well  taken  care  of  that  I 
was  not  permitted  even  to  look  at  a  news- 
paper. Day  by  day  I  felt  my  strength 
returning;  yet,  according  to  formal 
authority,  I  was  still  treated-  as  one  in  a 
dream.  Finally,  they  permitted  me  to 
awake,  and  sent  me  back,  saying  that  I 
was  cured.  When  I  took  my  departure,  the 
thought  came  to  me  that,  like  one  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  I  would  not  recognize  the 
world  I  had  quitted  only  three'  months 
In  fure. 

Yesterday,  however,  when  I  arrived  ~at 
the  station,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
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nizing  the  chalky  country  to  which  I  had 
returned,  and  which  at  this  season  looks 
very  desolate.  But  night  falls  quickly  in 
winter  time;  and,  as  the  stage-coach 

approached  X ,  darkness  like  a  subtle 

fog  insinuated  itself  everywhere,  blurring 
the  outlines  of  the  hills,  hiding  the  houses 
and  the  white  roofs  of  the  pigeon  cotes, 
while  the  mist  loomed  up  on  either  side  of 
the  vehicle  like  an  opaque  wall.  Then  the 
road  itself  grew  more  and  more  vague; 
and  the  horse,  which  I  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish, made  me  think  of  the  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse  precipitating  itself,  by  the 
dim  lantern  light,  into  the  darkness.  For 
a  moment,  I  thought  the  stupor  which 
had  held  me  for  three  months  in  its  dull 
but  relentless  toils  was  about  to  seize 
me  anew. 

But  I  soon  regained  my  equilibrium; 
and  an  intense  joy  filled  my  heart  when 
once  more  I  found  myself  in  my  own 
dining  room,  warmed  and  illumined  by  a 
great  fire  of  logs  and  the  familiar  lamp  of 
old.  I  had  not  taken  three  steps  into  the 
room  when  Rosalie  put  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  the  better  to  see  my  face,  as  she 
said  in  a  voice  which  she  endeavored  to 
make  as  pleasant  as  possible: 

"Well,  Monsieur,  they  did  not  make 
much  change  in  your  appearance — those 
Italians.  But,  now  that  you  are  at  home 
again,  you  will  soon  be  well!" 

Rosalie  knew  that  Caunes  is  in  Italy, 
and  viewed  my  sojourn  in  that  distant  city 
with  no  friendly  eye..  The  Abbe  Coornaert, 
a  Belgian  refugee  priest  who  had  taken  my 
place  during  my  absence,  greeted  me  with 
a  simple,  hearty  welcome,  far  exceeding 
all  worldly  politeness.  Once  more  I  seated 
myself  in  my  comfortable  wicker  chair 
beside  the  fire,  feeling  that  life  had  begun 
again.  All  was  forgotten;  I  had  never 
been  ill;  I  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
journey. 

•'Well,  Monsieur  Coornaert,"  I  said, 
''you  are  going  to  stay  a  month  longer, 
until  I  am  fully  rested.  Monseigneur 
himself  announced  the  good  news.  We 
shall  thus  have  time  to  make  each  other's 


acquaintance.  Now  tell  me  the  news  of  the 
parish — whatever  you  know." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  was  about  to  seat 
himself  comfortably  when  a  sick-call 
summoned  him  from  my  side.  But  Rosalie 
took  his  place.  Stationing  herself  near  the 
buffet,  at  a  respectful  distance,  she  began: 

"If  you  like,  Monsieur,  I  will  tell  you 
the  news.  First  of  all,  this  Belgian  Cure, 
who  has  a  name  like  those  in  the  Bible,  is 
simple  and  devoted.  But  it  was  time  for 
you  to  return,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  that 
is  no  mistake.  He  does  not  know  what  to 
say  in  the  pulpit,  and  when  he  once  gets 
there  he  never  wants  to  leave  it.  Then 
there  are  people  who  take  everything  he 
says  for  themselves.  Besides,  there  are 
other  things.  I  do  not  know  what  rules  the 
bishops  have  over  in  Belgium,  but  this 
Monsieur  always  has  a  long  pipe  between 
his  teeth;  he  can  hardly  leave  it  long 
enough  to  sleep  and  eat.  He  has  scan- 
dalized nearly  everybody  with  that  pipe. 
And  just  think  of  it,  Monsieur  le  Cure! 
The  presbytery  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  Cafe"  Cruizet,  where  all  the  old  smokers 
assemble." 

"Wait,  Rosalie!  Be  reasonable.  Every 
country  has  its  own  customs." 

"That  is  just  what  I  have  told  him — 
in  your  place.  '  Every  country  has  its  own 
customs,'  said  I;  'and  we  should  conform 
to  those  of  the  place  where  we  are.'  He 
reasoned  with  me  quite  calmly,  but 
continued  to  smoke  his  pipe.  We  shall  see, 
now  that  you  are  here,  whether  he  will 
dare  to  do  it." 

"Certainly  he  will.  I  shall  even  provide 
him  with  tobacco  if  be  needs  it;  for  I  wish 
him  to  feel  entirely  at  home." 

"At  home!  He  feels  that  way  already, 
Monsieur.  He  acts  as  though  it  really 
were  his  own  house." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be.  Talk  of  some- 
thing else,  Rosalie.  What  news?" 

"There  is  Gardais,  son  of  the  devil!" 

"Now,  now,  Rosalie!  And  the  Com- 
mission,— what  of  it?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  that.  But  I  know 
Gardais  well.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
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you  go,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  your 
absence  to  rule  everything." 
"That  is  his  duty,  Rosalie." 

"Yes,  and  he  has  done  it  very  badly. 
At  first  he  tried  to  tyrannize  over  Mon- 
sieur Coornaert.  One  day  in  the  pulpit 
this  Belgian  Curd  said  that  Belgium  had 
saved  France,  like  at  the  time  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  when  the  inno- 
cent suffered  for  the  guilty.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  whether  all  those 
pipe-smokers  are  innocent  or  if  we  are  all 
guilty;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  it  was 
not  a  right  thing  to  say.  The  Mayor  came 
here  and  made  quite  a  scene  with  Monsieur 
Coornaert.  I  did  not  hear  it  all,  though 
he  spoke  very  loud  and  roughly.  The 
Belgian  interrupted  him  at  'every  other 
woid  to  say,  'Yes,  yes!'  And  that  was  all 
he  did  say, — not  another  word.  Gardais 
sputtered  a  lot;  and  when  he  was  leaving 
I  saw  Monsieur  Coornaert,  so  tall  and 
stout  as  he  is,  filling  the  whole  place,  one 
would  say.  I  watched  him  standing  in  the 
doorway,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  big  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  beretta 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  Well,  Monsieur 
.  Coornaert  answered  him  thus :  '  Monsieur, 
I  am  not  in  Belgium.  If  I  were  I  would 
speak  to  you  in  another  fashion.  Where 
I  came  from,  Monsieur,  the  Mayor  would 
never  be  permitted  to  address  the  Curd  as 
you  have  done — regarding  his  sermon.' 
Gardais  was  furious,  and  talked  of  it  all 
over  town.  The  next  day  I  heard  things 
at  the  butcher's  and  the'  grocer's." 

"That  does  not  amount  to  much,  my 
good  Rosalie.  Tell  me  something  else,  if 
you  please, — something  really  in  the  way 
of  news." 

"Well,  Catherine  du  Boulbe  and  Jeanne 
have  seen  something." 

"Something?    A  Uhlan?" 

"Worse  than  that.  They  were  returning 
from  their  little  plot  in  the  cemetery  at 
Angclus  time,  in  the  evening.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stone  cross  they  saw  a  woman 
sitting.  They  went  towards  her  to  see 
who  it  was.  Then  the  woman  rose  and 
began  to  grow  taller,  till  at  last  she 


ascended   from   the   ground  and   went   up, 
up,  till  she  disappeared  in  the  clouds." 

"What   was  her  name?" 

"I  can  not  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Curd; 
but  this  I  do  know:  Catherine  du  Boulbd 
heard  next  day  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  in  the  war." 

"Poor  Robert!  And  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  other  soldiers' of  the  parish?" 

"Yes,  of  all  of  them,  more  or  less.  The 
barber's  son  came  home,  convalescent. 
Pierril  of  the  mill  is  a  prisoner,  and  he  has 
written.  The  youngest  of  the  Delmoulys 
has  been  killed.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  has  been  wounded.  The  others  are 
all  right.  But  that  will  not  last  long;  we 
shall  have -much  more  bad  news  before  it 
is  over.  Monsieur  Coornaert  said  a  Mass 
for  each  of  them,  and  everybody  was  there. 
But  the  people  do  not  come  to  church  as 
they  used  to.  This  Belgian  Monsieur  has 
changed  the  singers  to  the  right  side  of  the 
choir;  they  were  always  accustomed  to 
stand  at  the  left,  so  everything  is  upset. 
He  mounts  the  pulpit  to  say  the  prayers; 
that  puts  everything  in  confusion,  because 
the  people  do  not  understand.  They  think 
he  is  going  to  preach,  and  he  is  praying  to 
God  instead.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  you 
have  come  back,  Monsieur  le  Curd." 

"My  good  Rosalie,  there  will  always  be 
gossip.  If  the  women  stop  talking  it  is 
because  they  are  dead;  and  the  men  are 
not  far  behind  them." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  entered  as  I  finished 
speaking.  Rosalie  appeared  greatly  dis- 
pleased. And  then  we  had  supper.  Mon- 
sieur Coornaert  is  a  good-natured  giant. 
He  has  a  solid  appetite  and  a  candid  soul. 
His  smiling  philosophy  is  surprised  at 
nothing.  War  for  him  is  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs,  yet  as  natural  a  thing  as 
sickness.  Both  finally  pass  away;  one 
must  have  patience  and  live  from  day  to 
day.  He  was  curd  of  a  village  near  Li£ge; 
it  has  been  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
inhabitants  deported  to  Germany.  Escap- 
ing, he  hardly  knows  how,  he  'wandered 
not  knowing  where,  till  he  came  into 
France.  He  has  presided  over  my  parish 
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exactly  as  he  did  over  his  own  at  Gloosen, 
without  changing  any  of  his  old  customs 
or  habits. 

Supper  over,  without  having  said  a  word, 
under  ray  benevolent  gaze  and  Rosalie's 
angry  eye,  he  filletl  his  pipe;  then  he 
seized  the  tongs,  and,  plucking  a  coal  from 
the  fire,  he  lit  the  tobacco,  and  drew  a 
long,  noisy  breath ;  his  cheeks  puffed  and 
expanded  till  they  resembled  those  of  the 
angels  holding  up  the  arch  above  the  door 
of  my  church.  When  the  pipe  was  ready, 
he  seated  himself  once  more  and  said 
calmly: 

"With  us,  you  see,  one  can  hardly 
understand  a  cure  without  a  big  pipe.  The 
pipe  is  a  symbol  of  sincerity  and  peace. 
One  can  not  imagine  an  assassin  about  to 
commit  a  murder  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
When  one  smokes  a  pipe,  the  inference  is 
that  he  is  a  good,  honest  man.  At  Gloosen, 
the  Germans  wanted  to  shoot  me;  they 
accused  me  of  having  fired  upon  them. 
They  seized  me  and  thrust  me  against  the 
wall.  But  as  I  went  on  smoking  my  pipe 
(this  one  I  have  here),  they  saw  imme- 
diately that  I  could  not  have  fired,  and  so 
they  released  me.  I  profited  by  the  effect 
produced  by  my  pipe  to  make  some  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
saving  not  only  myself  but  some  old  men 
whom  they  were  about  to  execute.  You 
ought  to  smoke  a  pipe!" 

"My  dear  brother,"  I  replied,  "the 
pipe  suits  you  perfectly  and  completes 
your  personality.  In  my  mouth  it  would 
be  a  contradiction;  it  would  strangle  me 
and  suffocate  my  parishioners." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Mine  has  not 
bothered  them.  One  can  do  as  one  pleases 
when  one  has  a  right  heart." 

"Good,  Monsieur  Coornaert!  'One  can 
do  as  one  pleases,  when  one  has  a  right 
heart.'  You  have  uttered  a  great  truth." 
Saturday,  Jan.  2,  1915. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  has  been  to  see  me. 
While  he  was  questioning  me  kindly  about 
my  health,  I  sought  to  divine  the  state  of 
his  soul.  The  Marquis  is  grieved  to  the 
depths  of  his  heart:  he  can  not  console 


himself  for  the  death  of  Guy.  The  wound 
of  his  eldest  son  preoccupies  his  mind  at 
present;  it  is  feared  that  the  left  leg  may 
have  to  be  amputated.  But  he  feigns  to 
forget  all  these  sorrows  in  his  anxiety  about 
my  health.  His  ambulance  is  doing  well, 
'and  the  war  not  going  badly. 

I  had  quite  an  impatient  curiosity  in 
this  regard;  and  Monsieur  de  Lustrac,  on 
learning  that  I  had  not  read  the  papers  for 
three  months,  began  to  recite  the  news 
which  I  had  not  heard.  It  was  delightful 
to  see  him.  First  he  remained  silent  a  few 
moments,  his  head  between  his  hands  as 
though  in  deep  reflection.  Then  he  began 
to  speak  quickly  and  feverishly  of  all  that 
was  in  his  mind  and  heart,  pointing  out  on 
an  imaginary  map,  tracing  plans  on  the 
floor  with  his  stick,  laying  ambushes  for 
the  enemy,  provoking  him,  leading  him  on, 
defeating  him  gloriously,  and  laughing 
aloud  at  the  triumph  of  victory.  All  his 
own  sorrows  were  forgotten;  he  was  only 
a  soldier,  and  his  thoughts  were  all  of  his 
country.  I  had  difficulty- in  not  interrupt- 
ing him  with  questions — but  I  allowed  him 
to  finish  his  -monologue  until  he  had  told 
me  the  history  of  the  past  three  months, 
and  predicted  the  brilliant  future  in  store 
for  France.  He  left  me  in  better  spirits 
than  he  found  me  in  when  he  came.  He 
had  been  taken  out  of,  himself,  and  went 
away  looking  more  like  the  man  I  had 
known  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Sunday,  Jan.  j. 

I  have  not  preached  yet.  Monsieur 
Croonaert  was  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  a 
conscientious  man.  He  probably  wished 
to  repeat  in  my  presence — -in  order  that 
I  might  form  an  opinion  thereupon — -the 
remarks  for  which  the  Mayor  had  called 
him  to  task. 

His  theology  is  unassailable,  but  he 
sharpened  his  angles  instead  of  rounding 
them.  He  declared  that  the  war  is  a  con- 
sequence of  original  as  well  as  actual  sin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  incontestable 
fact.  If  all  mankind  were  just  or  all  saints, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  war.  But 
he  spoke  of  the  crimes  of  France;  that 
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was  no  longer  theology  but  history,  and 
history  is  so  true  that  it  is  still  bleeding. 
I  can  not  bear  to  hear  strangers,  even  the 
Belgians,  beating  our  breasts  for  us  in  a 
mea  culpa.  As  I  listened  I  grew  cold,  and 
could  understand  very  well  how  others 
must  feel.  It  would  be  well  to  relate  to 
Monsieur  Coornaert  the  fable  of  "The 
Child  and  the  Schoolmaster."  France  is 
suffering  and  shedding  blood  in  every  vein ; 
this  is  not  the  time  to  reprimand  her. 

I  looked  at  my  people.  They  appeared 
aged,  bowed  to  the  ground,  yet  resigned 
under  the  yoke  that  is  crushing  them. 
Still,  little  by  little,  an  expression  of  bitter- 
ness is  making  itself  evident  on  their  faces. 
The  prisoner  condemned  to  perpetual 
incarceration  becomes  habituated  to  his 
cell,  and  amuses  himself  then  by  picking  the 
mattress  to  pieces,  like  the  unfortunate 
Vigny.  Souls  like  that  of  the  Marquis  are 
rare;  the  majority  of  people  accept  their 
destiny  less  rebclliously,  and  live  under  its 
clouds  because  they  have  no  alternative. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  well.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  fulfil  one's  duty  in  the  night  of  sorrow 
than  in  the  day  of  exaltation. 

Saturday,  Jan.  9. 

I  have  been  at  home  more  than  a  week 
and  have  not  yet  seen  Monsieur  le  Maire. 
The  doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  go  out  in 
this  unsettled  weather,  and  I  can  not 
therefore  pay  my  respects  to  "the  powers 
that  be."  X)n  his  part,  he  does  not  seem  at 
all  anxious  to  see  me.  Is  the  sacred  union  • 
relaxed?  No  doubt  it  is  quite  an  effort  to 
preserve  it  in  its  first  fervor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Their  King. 


BY    GBORGE    BENSON    HBWBTSON. 


RELIGIOUS  education  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  life  of  society,  the  only  means 
of  diminishing  the  total  of  evil  and  of 
augmenting  the  total  of  good  in  human 
life.  Thought,  the  foundation  of  all  good 
and  of  all  evil,  can  not  be  disciplined, 
controlled,  and  directed  except  by  religion ; 
and  the  'only  possible  religion  is  Chris- 
tianity, which  created  the  modern  world 
and  will  preserve  it. — Balzac. 


your  King!" 
The  perished  might  of  all  the  buried  ages 

Rose  from  the  dust  and  wildly  gazed  on  high, 
Where  the  faint  wisdom  of  earth's  treasured  sages 
Lapsed  into  darkness  from  time's  shaken  sky; 
Thrones,  scepters,  crowns,  and  purple  of  apparel, 
Swords,  and  all  weapons  of  men's  little  trust. 
Red  with  the  lives  of  every  ancient  quarrel. 
Saw  the  meek  hand  that   touched  them  into 
dust. 

II. 

"Behold  your  King!" 
Lowering  above  their  frenzied  imprecations, 

And  the  blind  wrath  of  Sadducees  and  Scribes 
Hung  the  dispersal  among  all  the  nations 

Of  the  last  remnant  of  th?  scattered  tribes, 
With  that  loud  day  of  flame  and  banished  pity 

When    by    the    sword    her    shrieking    million 

died, 
And  the  charred  specter  of  the  favored  city 

Bore  its  vast  witness  to  the  Crucified. 

in. 

"Behold  your  King!" 

Paled  the  fierce  glory  of  the  laurelled  Roman, 
When  smote  the  blindness  of  his  carnal  sight, 
Thj   towering   whiteness   of   this   thorn-crowned 

Foeman, 

In  the  calm  kingship  of  eternal  right, 
As  Rome  beheld  in  Time's  decreasing  distance 
Barbarian  forests  pouring  forth   that  horde 
Which  braved  the  terrors  of  her  proud  resistance, 
And  made  a  mockery  of  her  vaunted  sword. 

IV. 

"Behold  your  King!" 
Still  rolls  that  voice  o'er  continents  and  oceans. 

Persistent  ever,  like  His  vast  demands 
To  rule  men's  wills,  ennoble  their  emotions 

To     one    allegiance    through    earth's    severed 

lands, 
Till  His  strong  seraphs  borne  on  burning  pinions 

The  everlasting  gates  wide  open  fling, 
And  principalities,  crowns,   powers,  dominions, 

Eternally  enthroned  behold  their  King. 
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A  Victim  of  Expiation. 


BY   CHRISTIAN    RRID. 


I. 

ES,"  said  the  cura,  "it  is  an  old 
story  this,  in  our  poor  Mexico, — 
though  we  had  hoped  it  might 
never  be  told  again.  My  father 
was  killed  before  my  mother's  eyes,  when  I 
was  an  infant  in  her  arms,  in  the  wars  of 
fifty  years  ago;  and  now  we  have  the  same 
conditions  of  warfare  again,  only  worse, — 
much  worse!" 

He  spoke  with  the  gentle  composure 
which  always  marked  his  manner  of  speech ; 
and  his  American  friends,  in  whose  patio 
he  was  sitting,  looked  at  him  with  the 
interest  and  admiration  which  his  presence 
always  excited.  He  was,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  declaring,  a  delight  to  the  eye 
in  the  picturesqueness  of  his  appearance, 
in  the  grace  of  his  tall,  slender  figure  under 
its  worn  cassock,  and  the  ascetic  beauty  of 
his  dark  head,  with  the  fine  modelling  of 
the  face,  the  sweetness  of  the  thin,  firm  lips, 
and  the  expression  of  the  large  dark  eyes, — 
a  head  which  might  have  served  a  painter 
as  a  study  for  one  of  the  great  Spanish 
saints;  but  they  always  added  that  he  was 
more  of  an  edification  to  the  spirit,  in  his 
intense  piety  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty. 
Yet  neither  his  piety  nor  his  unceasing 
labors  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  people 
obscured  the  fact  that  the  Senor  Cura, 
Don  Antonio  Vasquez,  to  give  him  his 
proper  name  and  title,  was  possessed  of 
unusual  intellectual  ability,  and  even  more 
unusual  intellectual  tastes,  together  with 
a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  in  this 
remote  Mexican  town  he  had  scant  means 
of  satisfying. 

It  had,  therefore,  been  a  mutually  agree- 
able surprise  when  he  discovered  that  the 
American  manager  of  a  large  group  of 
mines  near  the  town,  and  his  charming 
wife  were  not  only  Catholics,  but  people 
of  culture  and  literary  tastes;  and  when 
they  learned  that  this  admirable  priest  was 


also  one  of  the  most  companionable  of 
men,  keenly  intelligent,  well-informed,  and 
with  a  wonderful  sweetness  and  humility 
of  disposition.  "He  belongs  in  religious 
biography,  not  in  real  life,"  Marion  Dur- 
ward  whimsically  exclaimed  soon  after 
making  his  acquaintance;  and  she  found 
ho  reason  to  change  her  opinion  when 
acquaintance  ripened  into  the  intimate 
friendship  which  was  on  both  sides  a 
source  of  ^he  greatest  pleasure. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  this 
delightful  association  to  end.  Having  been 
obliged  to  "close  down"  the  mines  for  lack 
of  men  to  work  them,  and  conscious  that 
the  conditions  in  the  country  were  daily 
growing  more  dangerous — especially  for 
Americans,  who  had  no  government  to 
which  they  could  look  for  protection, — the 
Durwards  were  leaving  the  next  day  for  the 
States,  and  the  cura  was  sitting  with  them 
for  the  last  time  in  the  patio  of  the  house 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 

He  was  as  usual  absolutely  serene  and 
composed.  But  there  was  something  of 
wistfulness  in  his  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  the 
familiar  scene  before  him, — -the  corridor, 
with  its  hanging  lamp  and  scattered  chairs 
and  tables;  the  flower-filled,  perfume- 
breathing  open  patio ;  and  the  friends,  with 
whcm  he  was  so  soon  to  part,  who  were 
grouped  together  in  a  sadness  which  they 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise.  And  for  this 
sadness  there  was  more  reason  than  the 
ordinary  pain  of  parting.  Disquieting  news 
had  come  that  day  of  the  approach  of  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  bands  of  desperadoes 
that  were  terrorizing  the  country,  pillaging 
and  murdering  unchecked.  Their  leader 
was  notorious  for  Satanic  hatred  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  served  it;  and 
wherever  he  went  sanctuaries  were  robbed 
and  defiled,  and  priests  insulted,  tortured 
and  killed.  No  one  had  any  doubt  that  the 
cura  of  Teocotlan  would  be  in  the  greatest 
danger  if  he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty. 
Warnings  had  come  that  he  was  menaced 
with  death  if  he  did  not  escape  from  the 
country ;  and  the  Durwards  had  urged  him 
to  leave  with  them,  but  so  far  without 
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remark    a    brief 
John    Durward 


success.  After  his  last 
silence  followed,  which 
presently  broke. 

"I  can  not  imagine,"  he  said,  "what  you 
think  will  be  gained  by  your  staying  here, 
under  these  conditions.  You  say  that  you 
must  remain  with  your  people;  but  what 
good  can  you  do  your  people  after  the 
miscreants  who  are  in  control  of  everything 
at  present  have  killed  you,  as  they  killed 
the  priest  of  Copalcingo  the  other  day?" 

The  cura,  with  a  slight  smile  about  his 
lips  and  a  great  kindness  in  his  dark  eyes, 
looked  at  the  speaker. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "I  think  you 
forget,  in  your  anxiety  for  my  safety,  some 
things  which  you  certainly  know.  One  of 
them  is  that  danger  is  no  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting duty;  and  the  other  is  that  perhaps 
I  can  do  something  for  my  people — some- 
thing of  great  value — by  giving  my  life 
for  them." 

"  You  can  do  something  of  much  greater 
value  by  preserving  your  life  for  them," 
Durward  declared.  "And  the  only  way  to 
do  that  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  your 
friends  and  leave  the  country.  It  is  not  as 
if  you  were  abandoning  a  post  of  duty. 
You  have  been  ordered  to  leave  by  those 
who  have  the  power  to  issue"  orders,  and 
threatened  with  death  if  you  do  not  obey. 
Now  I  offer  you  an  opportunity,  which  you 
are  not  likely  to  have  again,  of  safe  convey- 
ance to  the  coast— for  we  are  a  considerable 
and  a  well-armed  party, — and  I  believe 
that  you  will  be  accountable  for  sacrificing 
your  life  uselessly  if  you  do  not  accept  it." 

"O  Senor  Cura,  come  with  us,— pray, 
come!"  Marion  Durward  cried  entreat- 
ingly.  "  We  can  not  bear  to  leave  you  here, 
after  the  terrible  things  of  which  we  have 
heard." 

"Yes,  we  have  heard  of  many  terrible 
things,"  the  cura  agreed;  "but  none  of 
them  seem  to  me  to  furnish  a  reason  for 
going,  but  rather  for  staying.  There  are 
already  so  many  priests  in  exile  (through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  they  have 
been  driven  away)  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  priest  to  remain  who  can  possibly 


do  so,  or  there  will  soon  be  no  one  to  keep 
faith  alive  and  give  the  Sacraments  to  the 
people.1' 

' '  Oh,  the  people ! ' '  she  cried  impatiently. 
"Do  they  deserve  such  a  sacrifice?  It  is 
they  who  are  perpetrating  these  atrocities." 

"Ah,  senora,  you  know  better  than 
that!"  he  told  her  reproachfully.  "The 
people  are  helpless  sufferers  at  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  filled  with  every  evil  passion, 
and  especially  with  diabolical  hatred  of 
God.  Considering  all  that  they  offer,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  these  men  find  followers; 
but  you  have  seen  for  yourself  from  what 
class  those  followers  are  drawn." 

"  Of  course  we  have  seen,"  John  Durward 
here  interposed.  "It  is  the  class  which 
in  ordinary  times  fills  the  penitentiaries 
and  jails,  together  with  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  peons,  who  naturally  prefer  a  life  of 
unlimited  looting  and  plundering,  with  no 
law  to  obey  and  no  punishment  to  fear,  to 
hard  work  and  scanty  wages.  Thanks  to 
my  own  government — I  blush  to  say,— 
these  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderers 
are  well  armed  and  able  to  terrorize  the 
unarmed  milliors  who  are  helpless  sufferers 
of  their  excesses.  But  to  know  these  things 
does  not  make  the  situation  any  better, 
but  rather  more  hopeless;  and  therefore  I 
repeat  that  you  should  consider  your  own 
safety,  and  come  with  us  to-morrow. 
Remember  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  die 
for  your  country.  You  are  not  a  soldier, — 
you  can  not  fight." 

"There  are,"  said  the  cura  quietly, 
"other  ways  of  serving  one's  country 
besides  fighting  for  it.  There  is  the  way 
of  suffering — expiation.  It  is  a  very  old 
way,— as  old  as  Calvary." 

"But,  Senor  Cura—" 

He  looked  at  them  with  an  expression 
which  stopped  the  words  of  remonstrance 
on  their  lips. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said  gently,  "have  you 
never  thought  of  what  need  there  is  for 
expiation  here,  where  such  terrible  crimes 
are  constantly  committed,  and  such  war- 
fare waged  against  the  Church  to  which 
Mexico  owes  everything?  I  have  long  felt 
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that  to  atone  for  these  things  there  must 
be  many  victims;  and  I  have  offered  my 
life  to  God,  if  He  will  accept  it,  in  expia- 
tion for  the  outrages  against  Him,  and 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  peace  for  my  poor 
tortured  country." 

He  paused;  and  as  he  lifted  his  glance 
for  an  instant  to  the  star-set  sky  above 
the  flowery  patio,  Marion  Durward  caught 
her  breath,  as  if  at  sight  of  something 
unearthly;  for  there  was  an  exaltation  on 
his  face  that  seemed  the  reflection  of  a 
divine  vision.  Then,  lowering  his  eyes  to 
meet  again  those  that  were  so  kindly 
regarding  him,  he  went  on,  with  an  appeal- 
ing tone  in  his  voice: 

"I  tell  you  this  because  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  think  that  I  am  not  sensible  of 
your  kindness  in  being  so  much  concerned 
about  the  danger  I  incur  in  remaining 
here.  But,  you  see,  it  is  not  a  danger  to  be 
either  shirked  or  feared.  I  have  made  an 
offering  of  my  life;  and  if  the  offering  is 
accepted,  why,  that  will  surely  be  very 
well,  and  nothing  for  any  one  to  regret." 

"You  are  asking  too  much  if  you  expect 
us  to  agree  with  you  in  that,"  John 
Durward  told  him  bluntly.  "There  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  everything  to  regret  if 
such  a  life  as  yours  is  sacrificed  to  the 
infernal  hatred  of  the  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, who  will  not  hesitate  to  take  it.  ... 
Do  you  think  that  any  one  has  a  right 
to  seek  martyrdom?  Would  not  that  be 
a  form  of  suicide?" 

"Hardly  suicide,"  the  cura  guardedly 
replied ;  ' '  but  martyrdom  should  certainly 
not  be  sought.  One  should  be  willing  to 
suffer  it,  but  leave  the  acceptance  of  the 
offered  sacrifice  of  life  to  God." 

"Not  go  outside  of  the  path  of  duty  to 
force  that  acceptance,  eh?" 

"Assuredly  not.  Nothing  is  well  done 
outside  of  the  path  of  duty." 

"Very  well,  then."  Durward  had  a  very 
resolute  air  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "I  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  your  path 
of  duty  lies  in  taking  the  road  with  us 
to-morrow,  rather  than  in  staying  here  to 
be  sacrificed." 


He  strode  forward,  as  he  spoke,  toward 
the  arched  opening  which  led  from  the 
patio,  by  a  short  passage-way,  to  the 
street.  In  this  arch  several  white-clad 
figures  were  now  standing. 

"  Buenas  noches,  senores!"  he  greeted 
them.  You  are  looking  foi  Senor  Cura,  are 
you  not?  He  is  here.  Enter,  gentlemen." 

He  ushered  them  in  with  the  ceremonious 
courtesy  which  even  an  American  soon 
learns  in  Mexico;  and  as  they  advanced 
into  the  lamplight,  Marion  saw  that  the 
group  was  composed  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Teocotlan,  who  with  unusual 
gravity  acknowledged  her  presence,  and 
then  turned  to  the  cura,  who,  without 
apparent  surprise,  composedly  returned 
their  salutations. 

"You  are  seeking  me,  amigos?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  Senor  Cura,"  replied  the  foremost 
member  of  the  group, — an  eagle-faced  man, 
with  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  gray  hair 
standing  upright  above  a  bronze-tinted 
brow, — the  Lie.  Don  Manuel  Garcia.  "We 
were  on  our  way  to  the  curato  when  we 
learned  that  you  were  at  the  casa  of  our 
friend,  Don  Juan;  and  so,  with  his  kind 
permission,  we  have  come  here  to  see  you." 

"Your  business  must  be  urgent,"  the 
cura  observed. 

"It  is  very  urgent,"  Don  Manuel  told 
him  gravely.  "We  have  had  news  by 
special  messenger  of  what  has  occurred  at 
San  Martino  to-day."  (This  was  a  town 
five  or  six  leagues  distant.)  "The  band  of 
Orozco  have  been  there,  and  have  com-- 
mitted  excesses  almost  beyond  belief.  Be- 
sides robbing  and  plundering  the  people, 
they  have  wrecked  and  desecrated  the 
church,  and  killed  the  jDriest, — yes,  Don 
vSebastian  Labastida,  who,  like  yourself, 
refused  to  leave  the  country." 

There  was  an  exclamation  of  horror  from 
Marion;  but  the  cura,  crossing  himself, 
only  murmured  a  brief  prayer;  and  then 
Don  Manuel  went  on,  while  his  companions 
sat  silent  and  motionless  as  statues  around 
him: 

' '  We  can  not  doubt  that  the  same  thing 
will  be  repeated  in  Teocotlan,  if  you  are 
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here  when  the  band  arrive  to-morrow. 
They  would  have  been  here  to-day  but 
that  they  stopped  in  San  Martino  for  a 
drunken  orgy.  So,  Sefior  Cura,  repre- 
senting your  people,  and  in  their  name,  we 
have  come  to  beg  you  to  go  away.  We 
know  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  any 
risk  to  remain  with  us;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  you 
to  remain, — when,  in  one  way  or  another, 
you  must  go.  It  seems  a  providential 
opportunity  to  secure  your  safety  that  our 
good  friend  Don  Juan  is  leaving  in  a  few 
hours — I  advise"  you  to  make  them  very 
few,  Sefior, — and  we  entreat  you  for  our 
sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  to  go  with  him, 
since  you  may  be  sure  that  the  people  will 
not  aee  you  murdered,  without  resistance." 

"No  one,"  said  the  cura,  firmly,  "must 
lose  his  life  in  defence  of  mine.  I  will  not 
permit  it." 

"You  can  not  prevent  it,"  Don  Manuel 
replied.  "The  people  will  not  see  you 
tortured  and  killed,  as  Don  Sebastian  was, 
without  fighting;  and  that  means  that 
many  will  die  with  you.  Therefore,  Sefior 
Cura,  once  more  we  urge  and  entreat  you 
to  go.  It  is  the  last  benefit  you  can  do  us." 

The  cura's  composure  was  shattered  now, 
and  there  was  something  like  agony  on  his 
face  as  he  looked  around  the  silent  group 
gathered  about  him. 

"  Do  you  all  agree  with  what  Don 
Manuel  has  said?"  he  asked. 

And  they  answered  'with  one  voice. 
"Yes,  Seflor  Cura,  .we  agree.  It  is  as  he 
has  said,-^we  earnestly  beg  you  to  go." 

"But,  my  friends"  (he  held  out  his  hands 
appcalingly),  "how  can  I  go?  How  can  I 
forsake  my  post, — leave  my  people  without 
a  priest?" 

"Will  you  not  leave  them  if  you  are 
killed?"  Don  Manuel  asked  incisively. 
"Look  the  situation  in  the  face,  Sefior! 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  go; 
and  the  sooner,  the  better."  He  turned  to 
Durward,  who,  leaning  against  a  pillar  of 
the  corridor,  was  standing  by  silently. 
"Hasten  your  departure,  Don  Juan,"  he 
said.  "You  ought  to  be  well  on  your 


road  before  daybreak,  and  the  cura  must 
be  with  you." 

The  cura  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood 
before  them,  an  unforgettable  figure  in  his 
tall  slenderness  and  grace,  his  face  full  of 
an  infinite  sadness. 

"You  have  put  the  matter  in  such  a 
light,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  not  refuse  to 
consider  it.  I  go,  then,  to  put  things  in 
order  for  my  departure, — to  make  sure 
there  is  nothing  to  desecrate  in  the  church, 
beyond  the  sanctuary  itself.  If  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  I  go  with  you,  senor"  (he 
looked  at  Durward),  "I  will  be  ready  when 
you  come  for  me.  Adios,  my  friends!" 

He  made  the  sign  of  blessing  over  the 
group,  as  they  all  dropped  to  their  knees; 
and  then,  throwing  about  him  the  long 
cloak  worn  by  Mexican  priests,  he  passed 
down  the  lamp-hung  corridor,  through  the 
arch,  and  out  to  the  street  beyond. 

(Conclusion   next  week.) 


St.  Cuthbert's  Isle. 


FEW  of  the  many  islands  off  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  are  more  interesting 
to  Catholics  and  the  thoughtful  of  any 
creed  than  that  on  which  lived  the  famous 
bishop,  afterward  canonized  and  known  as 
St.  Cuthbert.  He  dwelt  there  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  his  bringing  Christi- 
anity back  into  Northumbria,  after  the 
passage  of  centuries  following  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Romans  from  Britain. 

The  Fame  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  east 
coast  of  England,  some  sixteen  miles 
southeast  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  consist  of 
seventeen  detached  rocks  and  islets  of  bad 
reputation  among  seafaring  folk;  for  many 
are  the  shipwrecks  and  disasters  which 
they  have  brought  about.  In  the  group 
nearer  the  coast,  and  almost  opposite 
Bamborough  on  the  mainland  two  miles 
away,  is  the  largest  of  them,  the  name  of 
which  is  House  Island.  Here,  on  its  twelve 
acres  of  scanty  pasturage,  are  Still  visible 
th£  ruins  of  some  early  buildings,  including 
those  of  a  small  chapel. 

Hard  by  the  spring  of  water  still  bubbling 
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up  in  its  ancient  shallow  well,  and  used  by 
the  lighthouse-keepers  and  their  families, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  small  stone  house, 
rudely  built — its  roof  once  of  turf,  and 
windows  of  lattice  covered  with  leather 
against  the  piercing  winds, — in  which  the 
saint  is  said  to  have  dwelt.  Austere, 
devout,  he  was  here  shut  off  from  the 
world  and  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen, 
save  those  few  administering  to  his  needs. 
Nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  his  episcopal  duties  until  Egfrid,  King 
of  Northumbria,  whom  he  had  baptized 
into  the  Faith,  came  in  his  beaked  galley 
from  the  Castle  of  Bamborough,  his 
capital,  and,  on  bended  knee,  with  tears  of 
supplication,  prevailed  on  him  to  go  back. 

Yet  his  heart  always  turned  to.  the 
craggy  island,  with  its  high  ba'saltic  cliffs 
and  great  front  of  bare  rock  facing  Bam- 
borough. Then,  as  to-day,  immense  num- 
bers of  wild  fowl  of  various  species — gulls 
of  several  sorts,  terns,  cormorants,  auks, 
guillemots,  and  others — frequented  the 
islands;  and  one  likes  to  think  that,  when 
back  in  Northumbria  again,  the  saintly 
Bishop  missed  them,  with  their  incessant 
play  of  movement  on  the  waters  and  in 
the  air,  and  also  their  incessant  calling  to 
one  another.  Above  all,  he  would  miss  the 
beautiful,  sweet-noted,  sea-swallows  and 
rock-larks  that,  in  flocks  of  thousands, 
haunted  House  Island's  little  slope  of  land, 
and  the  crevices  and  clefts  in  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  cove,  his  landing-place. 

Tradition,  as  preserved  along  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  Lindisfarne  or 
Holy  Island,  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Fames,  tells  us  that  St.  Cuthbert  had 
a  great  fondness  for  birds.  Indeed,  to 
this  day,  the  eider  duck  is  called,  by  the 
fishermen  and  other  local  inhabitants, 
St.  Cuthbert's  duck. 

When  one  stands  by  what  was  once  the 
doorway  of  the  Bishop's  tiny  dwelling,  and 
looks  straight  ahead  up  into  the  north- 
east— past  the  near  corner  of  the  ruined 
chapel,  down  the  grassy  slope,  and  the 
pathway  leading  to  the  shelving  cove 
below, — the  same  scene  meets  the  eye  as 


met  his  so  many  centuries  ago.  A  grey 
sea  in  the  near  distance  foams  and  splashes 
even  in  the  calmest  .weather  against  the 
barren  islets  and  pinnacles.  A  little  to  the 
east,  and  far  away,  the  Staples,  a  group  of 
reefs  and  sterile  islets,  stand  against  the 
horizon.  To  the  west,  the  cliffs  and  sandy 
"heughs"  of  Northumberland  lie  like  a 
riband  with  shadowy,  far-off  hills  behind. 
Northward,  there  is  Ivindisfarne,  a  mere 
big  blot  upon  the  waters.  There  are  no 
sounds  in  the  air  but  the  fret  and  gurgle 
of  the  sea  and  the  tumultuous  calling  of 
the  sea  birds.  Occasionally,  from  the 
great,  unfathomable  chasm  riven  in  the 
south  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  called  "The 
Churn,"  there  comes  a  sullen,  crashing 
boom  to  a  great  surging  of  the  waters  as 
the  swell  rolls  in  from  the  North  Sea. 

So  fond  was  the  Bishop  of  this  bleak, 
lonely  Isle  that  he  came  here  to  die.  The 
stone  coffin  in  which  his  remains  were  first 
laid  lies  hard  by  the  chapel.  For  greater 
safety,  his  body  was  taken  to  Holy  Island, 
where  it  was  interred  with  much  pomp  and 
reverential  ceremony.  Consequent  on  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  how- 
ever, it  was  removed  inland,  from  place  to 
place,  ultimately  to  remain  at  peace  in 
Durham  Cathedral. 


Spanish  Names. 


'  I  ""HE  love  of  long  Christian  names  by 
A  the  'Spaniards  has  frequently  been  an 
object  of  ridicule.  A  Spaniard  on  his 
travels  arrived  in  the  night  at  a  little 
village  in  France,  in  which  there  was  but 
one  hotel.  As  it  was  almost  midnight,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  a  long  while  without 
hearing  any  stir.  At  length  the  landlord, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  asked 
who  was  there.  The  Spaniard  replied : 
"Don  Juan  Pedro,  Hermandez,  Rodriguez, 
Alvarez  de  Villa-nova,  Count  de  Malafra, 
Cavellero  de  Santiagog  d'Alcantara." 

"Mercy  on  me!"  said  the  host,  as  he 
shut  the  window.  ' '  I  have  but  two  spare 
rooms,  and  do  you  ask  me  lodging  for 
a  whole  score?" 
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The  Blight  of  Unbelief. 


IT  has  been  truly  said  by  a  recent  anony- 
mous writer  that  the  pessimism  and 
weariness  of  life  from  which  our  age  is 
suffering  so  severely  is  due,  not  so  much  to 
any  one  of  those  minor  causes  to  which  the 
wise  ones  of  the  world  are  so  apt  to  refer  it, 
as  to  the  absence  of  that  strong  and  all- 
conquering  faith  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  in  His  constant  guidance  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  which  Christianity  emphasizes 
and  confirms  so  strongly,  and  without 
which  human  nature  at  best  remains  sadly 
imperfect  and  incomplete. 

A  prominent  non-Catholic  member  of 
the  famous  Metaphysical  Society  of 
London,  an  association  td  which  Cardinal 
Manning,  Dr.  Ward,  and  Father  Dalgairns, 
as  well  as  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  belonged,  tells  of  the  strange 
contrast  he  noticed  in  the  countenances  of 
those  distinguished  men  at  a  meeting  when 
all  of  them  happened  to  be  present.  "I 
was  very"  much  struck  by  the  marked 
difference  between  the  expression  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  our  Society 
and  all  the  others.  No  men  could  be  more 
different  among  themselves  than  Dr.  Ward 
and  Father  Dalgairns  and  Cardinal  Man- 
ning,— all  of  them  converts  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But,  nevertheless,  all  had  upon 
them  that  curious  stamp  of  definite  spir- 
itual authority  which  I  have  never  noticed 
on  any  faces  but  those  of  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  Metaphysical  Society  itself  there 
was  every  type  of  spiritual  and  moral 
expression.  .  .  .  But  in  the  countenances  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  members  there  was  no 
wistfulness:  rather  an  expression  which  I 
might  almost  describe  as  a  blending  of 
grateful  humility  with  involuntary  sa- 
tiety,— genuine  humility,  genuine  thank- 
fulness for  the  authority  on  which  they  had 
anchored  themselves." 

No  such  expression  was  ever  observable 
in  the  looks  of  other  members.  Huxley 
'made  one  feel  that  his  slender  definite 
creed  in  no  respect  represented  the  crav- 


ings of  his  larger  nature;  Tyndall's  elo- 
quent addresses  frequently  culminated 
with  some  pathetic  indication  of  the  mys- 
tery which  to  him  surrounded  the  moral 
life ;  the  somewhat  melancholy  faith  which 
seemed  to  be  sculptured  on  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  massive  brow  shaded  off  into 
wistfulness  in  the  glance  of  his  eyes.' 

All  this  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  than 
an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  fact  which 
daily  experience  brings  home  most  forcibly 
to  each  one — namely,  the  insufficiency  of 
human  reason  as  a  guide  to  truth  beyond 
certain  limits;  the  limited  nature  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  their  inability  to 
satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  the  soul.  They 
who  so  boldly  assert  the  supremacy  and 
self-sufficiency  of  reason  not  only  contra- 
dict themselves  in  their  own  practical  life 
and  conduct,  but  oftentimes  are  forced  to 
express  their  admiration  for  those  who, 
whilst  exercising  freely  and  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  powers  of  their  divinely- 
bestowed  reason,  rest  firmly  and  securely 
on  an  infallible  authority,  by  which  they 
are  led  to  the  vision  of  truth  in  all  its 
fulness  and  splendor.  The  sense  of  security 
which  animates  and  sustains  the  Catholic 
mind  in  its  investigation  of  truths  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  the  absence  of  any 
"feeling  of  disappointment"  and  uncer- 
tainty, can  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  child  of  the  Church  has 
learned  to  recognize  the  true  province  and 
office  of  reason ;  and,  as  regards  that  which 
is  known  to  be  above  and  beyond  its  reach, 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  that  authority 
established  for  the  enlightenment  and 
direction  of  mankind  by  Him  "who  is  the 
true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  this  world." 

How  often  in  these  days  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  of  wavering  and  wandering, 
one  is  reminded  of  that  faithful  saying  of 
the  great  Cardinal  Newman — "Either  the 
Catholic  religion  is  verily  the  coming  of 
the  unseen  world  into  this,  or  there  is 
nothing  positive,  nothing  dogmatic,  noth- 
ing real  in  any  of  our  notions  as  to  whence 
we  come  and  whither  we  go"! 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


We  Americans  are  so  accustomed  to 
considering  our  own  the  greatest  country 
on  earth  (even  if  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves the  greatest  people),  that  it  comes 
to  us  with  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  really  big  things  actually  occur  in 
countries  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  rather  looking  down  upon  as  being  not 
quite  in  the  same  class  as  our  own.  We 
Catholics,  for  instance,  think  it  worth 
while  commenting  upon  with  gratifica- 
tion if  one  of  our  processions — of  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  for  example — contains 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons.  It  may 
possibly  tend  as  a  corrective  to  some  of  our 
boasting  to  be  told  that  down  in  Buenos 
Aires,  during  the  past  summer,  fully  two 
hundred  thousand  people  took  part  in  the 
Eucharistic  procession  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Argentine  Eucharistic  Congress. 
The  secular  press  of  Buenos  Aires  frankly 
recognized  that  the  procession  was  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle  that 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic  had 
ever  witnessed. 


*  Delay  in  supplying  the  need  of  high 
schools  for  Catholic  boys  is  likely  to 
increase  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
establishment.  It  would  be  useless  to 
enlarge  upon  these  obstacles,  they  are  so 
divergent  and  so  much  greater  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  As  to  the  need,  it  is 
recognized  everywhere.  A  great  many 
parents  and  not  a  few  priests  are  saying 
with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Eyck,  inspector  of 
schools  of  the  diocese  of  Salford :  "  It  is  a 
great  pity  we  have  not  a  larger  number  of 
higher  class  schools,  especially  for  boys. 
The  number  of  parents  who  have  the  means 
and  are  desirous  of  giving  their  children  an 
education  superior  to  that  to  be  got  in 
elementary  schools  increases  year  by  year. 
Hence  there  arises  a  corresponding  need 
for  more  high  school  accommodation,  at 
least  for  boys,  unless  we  want  to  behold  the 
saddening  spectacle  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Catholic  children  drifting  away  into 


non-Catholic  high  schools,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  immortal  souls;  and  an 
increasing  number  of  Catholic  youths 
qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession  under 
non-Catholic  auspices,  to  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  our  elementary  schools  in 
future  years." 

The  saddening  spectacle  to  which  Fr. 
Eyck  refers  may  already  be  witnessed  in 
many  places  in  this  country.  The  cry 
for  more  high  schools,  especially  for  boys, 
should  be  heard  and  heeded. 


A  batch  of  new  war  publications  includes 
a  certain  book  which  claims  to  deal  only 
with  "established  facts."  Facts  they  may 
be,  but  the  writer  has  colored  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  hardly  recogniz- 
able. And  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  (and 
it  is  often  done),  just  as  statistics  can  be 
set  forth  so  as  to  prove  very  much,  very 
little,  or  nothing  at  all.  One  who  is  dealing 
with  facts  should  stick  to  them;  and  one 
who  presents  statistics  ought  to  take  care 
that  they  are  not  misleading,  as.  too  often 
happens.  The  impression  created  by 
statistics  of  illegitimate  birth,  for  instance, 
may  be  nullified  by  the  statistics  of  infan- 
ticide, just  as  the  facts  presented  in  the 
book  to  which  we  refer  are  matched  by 
facts  set  in  another  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. We  attach  no  importance  to 
either,  though  both  are  free  from  the  rancor 
of  the  hour.  Any  one  who  wants  the  truth 
about  some  matters  still  in  dispute  between 
the  governments  no-.v  at  war  had  better 
wait  till  the  war  is  over. 


In  the  course  of  everyday  life  praise 
from  the  good  counts  for  more  than  does 
blame  from  the  wicked.  The  approval  of 
respectable  persons  is  more  of  a  spur  to 
one's  activities  than  the  censure  of  the 
disreputable  is  a  drawback;  and  the  dis- 
esteem  of  the  despicable  is  counted  as  an 
honor  to  the  man  who  has  incurred  it. 
"We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made."  And  so,  too,  with  the  Church: 
her  cause  is  more  benefited  by  the  discrim- 
inating praise  of  reputable  journals  than 
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it  is  injured  by  the  scurrilous  calumnies 
of  the  professedly  anti-Catholic  press.  In 
the  estimation  of  all  intelligent  non- 
Catholic  Americans,  what  parity  of 
influence,  for  instance,  exists  between  the 
abusive  tirades  of  the  Menace  and  its 
congeners  and  paragraphs  like  this  from 
the  New  York  Outlook?— 

The  danger  to  this  country  is  not  from  too 
much  subservience  to  authority,  but  from  too 
little  regard  for  it;  its  peril  is  anarchy,  not  des- 
potism. The  methods  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  using  are  not  those  which  we  should 
choose;  but  he  is  singularly  indifferent  to  the 
facts  of  life  who  fails  to  sec  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  through  its  varied  ministries, 
is  exe»cising  an  influence  for  temperance,  thrift, 
self-sacrificing  service,  and  devout  reverence — 
foundation  virtues  on  which  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Republic  depends, — and  is  exercising  this 
influence  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation who  are  reached  by  moral  and  inspirational 
teachings  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  any  other 
quarter. 

The  Church  in  this  country  will,  of 
course,  pursue  her  appointed  way  irre- 
spective of  the  praise  or  blame  of  those 
outside  the  Fold;  but  when  "so  much  is 
being  made  of  the  activities  of  anti- 
Catholic  sheets,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  more  influential  journals  are  writing 
to  quite  a  different  purpose. 


The  Catholic  Social  Service  School  which 
Father  Peter  Dietz  established  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  celebrates 
this  month  the  first  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Already  it  has  a  splendid  record, 
of  success.  Its  fundamental  idea  being  to 
train  Catholic  women  for  professional  and 
paid  social  service,  a  statement  from  the 
director  in  explanation  of  this  object  is 
interesting  and  enlightening.  Father  Dietz 
says  of  these  "White  Cross  Nurses,"  as 
he  calls  them:  "Their  object  is  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Catholic  associations,  leagues 
and  federations,  properly  trairfed  secre- 
taries, field-agents,  press  correspondents, 
lecturers  parish  visitors,  social  workers, 
practical  nurses,  etc.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  association  workers  pos- 
sessing  qualifications  co-extensive  with 


the  nature  of  the  many  and  varied  Cath- 
olic works.  .  .  .  Catholic  organization  and 
social  work,  is  for  the  most  part  done  out 
of  charity  and  good  will,  and,  because  of 
the  necessity,  oftentimes  by  unskilled 
volunteer  workers.  There  is  no  wish  to 
minimize  the  good  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  such  volunteers;  yet, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  this  work  is  likely 
to  be  more  palliative  than  remedial. 
Frequently  workers  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices only  for  brief  periods  of  time;  or, 
through  lack  of  responsibility,  knowledge, 
or  leisure,  become  indifferent  to  duties 
assigned  them,  or  neglect  them  altogether, 
making  social  work  more  a  novelty  than  a 
profession.  This  proves  the  need  of  the 
paid  social  worker.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  a  social  worker  receive  a  wage,  and 
one  that  will  afford  her  a  decent  living, 
as  it  is  for  those  who  enter  other  pro- 
fessions and  callings." 

There  are  so  many  things  for  which 
President  Wilson  is  blamed,  that  it  seems 
almost  an  obligation  to  note  anything  for 
which  he  can  be  praised.  He  was  careful 
to  select  no  Catholics  for  his  Cabinet  or 
other  high  positions,  though  he  made  use 
of  as  many  of  them  as  possible  for  vote- 
getting.  But  if  we  blame  him  for  his 
partiality  to  Presbyterians,  we  praise  him 
for  his  choice  of  Mr.  George  W.  Norris 
(who  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  Republican — we 
do  not  know,  nor  does  it  matter,  what 
religion,  if  any,  he  professes)  as  director 
of  the  operations  of  the  Rural  Credits  Act. 
In  this  instance  the  President  seems  to 
have  risen  superior  to  partisanship.  And 
Mr.  Norris  was  a  capital  choice.  During 
all  the  time  he  was  an  official  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  he  never  used  a  cent  of 
his  salary  for  himself,  -but  divided  it 
between  the  police  pension  and  other 
charities.  Good-naturedly  yielding  to  im- 
portunities to  explain  conduct  so  extraor- 
dinary in  a  public  official,  Mr.  Norris  said: 
"Thi  plain  fact  is  that  I  have  all  I 
nsfd.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  I 
should  spend  my  life  piling  up  money 
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that  I  don't  want.  Yet  I  simply  do  not 
feel  that  I  would  be  warranted  in  retiring 
from  business  and  becoming  a  loafer. 
Every  man  owes  something  in  service. 
I  think  I  can  best  pay  my  debt  by  giving 
of  my  training  and  experience  to  help 
solve  the  problems  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  in  a  concrete  way  for  years." 

A  rara  avis  among  public  officials  and 
]:( liticians  is  Mr.  Norris.  Long  life  and  a 
longer  purse  to  him!  A  man  who  spends 
money  as  he  does  can  not  have  too  much 
money  to  spend. 


Innumerable  friends,  admirers,  and 
beneficiaries  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  are  mourning  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Edmund  Hill,  C.  P.,  which  occurred 
at  the  hospice  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Charity,  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  August. 
By  some  accident  the  sad  news  did  not 
reach  us  until  last  week.  We  learn  that  he 
had  been  ill  for  many  months,  and  suffered, 
much  from  the  malady  which  caused  his 
death.  Father  Edmund  was  widely  known 
both  as  a  missionary  and  an  author,  having 
exercised  the  ministry  in  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  Chili,  and  England. 
He  published  several  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  besides  being  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor  to  Catholic  periodicals  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including  THE  AvB 
MARIA,  of  which,  on  account  of  his  tender 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  was 
among  the  warmest  friends.  He  was  a 
native  of  England  and  the  son  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman.  While  residing  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  he  became  a 
Catholic,  and  not  long  afterwards  came  to 
the  United  States.  Here  he  joined  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  several  years,  before  entering  the  Order 
of  Passionists. 

A  man  of  singular  amiability  and  utter 
guiltlessness;  a  priest  of  childlike  piety 
and  humility,  no  less  simple  than  learned; 
a  missionary  whose  zeal  knew  no  bounds, 
and  never  flagged,  Father  Edmund  was 
admired  and  beloved  by  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.  Several  of  his  near 


relatives  followed  him  into  the  Church; 
and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  for  some  time 
he  exercised  the  sacred  ministry  in 
Valparaiso,  where  his  father  was  once 
stationed  as  chaplain  to  the  Anglican 
community.  Peace  to  the  soul  of  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  sincerest  of  converts,  and 
most  priestly  of  priests! 


Several  of  our  Eastern  exchanges  com- 
ment on  the  absence,  in  the  New  York 
papers,  of  any  editorial  reference  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Greenbaum  in  favor  of 
Monsignor  Dunn  and  Father  Farrell,  in 
the  suit  that  grew  out  of  the  famous  (or 
infamous)  Charities  Investigation.  Possi- 
bly the  able  editors  opined  that  the  decision 
spoke  for  itself;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  had  the  reverend  gentlemen 
involved  been  found  guilty  instead  of 
innocent,  the  account  in  the  news  columns 
would  have  been  supplemented  by  some 
pungent  remarks  on  the  editorial  pages. 
In  the  meantime  the  one  secular  journal 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  editorially 
commented  on  the  decision — the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union  —  concludes  its  comment 
by  remarking:  "As  to  the  result  in  the 
matter  of  the  charges  which  were  made  by 
the  Mayor  and  which  he  was  afraid  to  sign, 
it  should  and  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people  anew  to  the  (to  put  it  mildly) 
disingenuous  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Mitchel,  as  illustrated  by  his  attitude  as  an 
accuser  of  innocent  men  while  requiring 
a  subordinate  to  make  the  charges  for 
which  he  himself  feared  to  assume  the 
responsibility." 

We  have  frequently  commended  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Cross  Magazine  (Angli- 
can). We  like  the  tone  of  its  piety,  the 
absence  of  the  jarring  note  in  controversy, 
and  the  lack  of  that  histrionicism  which 
mars  so  many  High  Church  attempts  at 
the  conventual  life.  In  the  October  issue 
of  our  much-esteemed  contemporary  there 
is  a  beautiful  series  of  reflections  on  the 
Month  of  the  Angels  (October),  from  which 
we  cull  this  too-little-known  passage  of 
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Cardinal    Newman  on  the  subject  of  the 
ministrations  of  heavenly  spirits:     . 

Whenever  we  look  abroad  we  are  reminded  of 
these  most  gracious  and  holy  beings,  the  servants 
of  the  Holiest,  who  deign  to  minister  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation.  Kvery  breath  of  air  and  ray  of 
li«lit  and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect  is,  as  it 
were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving 
of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God  in 
heaven.  .  .  Suppose  one  when  examining  a 
flower  or  an  herb  or  a  pebble  or  a  ray  of  light, 
which  he  treats  as  something  so  beneath  man  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  suddenly  discovers  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  some  powerful  being  who 
was  hidden  behind  the  visible  thing  he  was  in- 
specting, who,  through  concealing  his  wise  hand, 
was  giving  it  its  beauty,  grace  and  perfection,  as 
being  God's  instrument  for  this  purpose, — nay, 
whose  robe  and  ornaments  these  wondrous 
objects  were,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  analyze, — 
what  would  be  his  thoughts? 

Devotion  to  the  Holy  Angels,  be  it  said, 
is  one  of  the  most  wholly  Catholic  of 
devotions;  and  that  is  to  say  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  Church.  It  should  be 
warmly  cultivated  by  priests  and  people 
in  this  day  of  multiple  dangers  and — • 
patent  spiritual  remedies. 


It  may  be  asserted  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
that  he  never  leaves  any  one  in  doubt  of 
what  he  thinks  by  what  he  says.  And  the 
reason  why  people  are  always  willing  to 
listen  to  him  is  that  he  always  has  some- 
thing to  say  worth  listening  to.  We  are 
not  surprised,  though  sincerely  gratified, 
to  learn  that  his  recent  address  in  New 
York,  which  has  been  widely  quoted  by 
the  secular  press  of  the  country,  is  now 
being  favorably  commented  upon  by  relig- 
ious journals,  the  editors  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
wisdom  and  timeliness  of  these  utterances: 

You  live  in  a  Republic  where  there  is  liberty 
without  license,  and  authority  without  despotism ; 
and  where  the  civil  rulers  hold  over  you  the 
aegis  of  its  protection  without  interfering  with 
tin-  God-given  rights  of  conscience.  In  view  of 
the  signal  blessings  you  enjoy,  it  is  your  duty  to 
take  an  active,  personal,  vital  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  your  country.  You  should  glory  in 
her  prosperity,  and  be  eoncerned  at  every  ad- 
versity that  may  befall  her.  You  should  hold 
up  the  arms  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 


administration  of  public  affairs,  as  the  children 
of  Irsael  held  up  the  hands  of  Moses  while  he 
interceded  for  them  before  the  Lord.  The 
inspired  word  of  God  enjoins  this  loyalty  to 
country  and  reverence  to  its  fealty.  The  religion 
you  profess  demands  this  fealty. 

.  But,  my  friends,  if  the  Republic  is  to 
endure,  it  must  rest  on  a  stronger  foundation 
than  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our 
citizens,  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  the 
heroism  of  our  soldiers,  our  armies  and  dread- 
noughts. It  must  rest  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness,  and  down- 
right honesty  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  It  must  rely  on  our  firm  belief  in  an 
overruling  Providence,  who  created  all  things 
by  His  power,  governs  all  things  by  His  wisdom, 
and  who  controls  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  men. . . . 

Cardinal  Gibbons  never  has  to  shout 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  hearing.  The 
sanity  of  his  thought  and  the  serenity 
of  its  expression,  its  timeliness,  and  the 
note  of  optimism  which  always  aecom- 
panies  it,  are  sure  to  command  attention, 
and  are  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to 
minds  disposed  to  be  convinced. 


Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
"England's  Empty  Cradles,"  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan  tells  his  countrymen 
some  plain  truths  in  his  usual  outspoken 
style.  The  pith  of  his  article  he  resumes  in 
a  footnote  to  this  effect:  "After  some 
experience  I  can  say  that,  if  on  the  East 
sides  of  our  chief  cities  we  need  cradles  for 
the  babies,  on  the  West  sides  we  need 
babies  for  the  cradles."  The  English 
Jesuit  pays  his  respects  to  the  dog-loving 
women,  who  are  apparently  as  numerous 
on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  ours: 

Not  thaj  dogs  should  not  be  bred  and  fed  and 
cared  for;  but  let  us  remember  that  a  whole  lit- 
ter of  prized  pets  can  never  replace,  as  the  infant 
in  the  cradle  may,  a  fallen  drummer-boy  in  khaki. 
I  believe  there  are  more  petted  dogs  than 
petted  children  in  London.  One  woman  writes 
to  tell  me  she  always  goes  into  mourning  for  a 
defunct  dog,  and  that  she  firmly  believes  she 
will  meet  her  deceased  pets  in  the  next  world. 
She  does  not  say  where. 

.  There  are  numerous  other  hardly  less 
striking  passages  in  this  study  of  the 
birth-rate  in  England, 


To  My  Guardian  Angel. 


BY    I  .    B. 


•JJ 


(T)  RADIANT  Spirit!  unseen,  though  beside    me,  my  constant  companion 

each  day  since  my  birth; 
Thou   minister  blessed,  appointed  to  guide  me  secure  through  the  darkness 

and   dangers  of   earth. 

n. 
Still    guard   thou   my  steps  'mid    the   pitfalls   around  me,  still    whisper   thy 

counsels    of  warning  or   cheer; 
And,   docile   beyond   what  thus  far   thou   hast   found   me,    I'll   yield   to   thy 

promptings   a   fond,  heedful   ear. 


Akbar's  Decisions. 


BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


*,  NCE  upon  a  time  there  reigned 
in  Damascus  the  Caliph  Moawiah, 
celebrated  throughout  the  Orient 
for  strict  justice  and  great  bravery. 
Accordingly  when  the  rumor  spread  abroad 
that  the  beloved  sovereign,  the  wise  and 
valiant  old  man,  was  about  to  die,  there 
was  genuine  grief  all  through  Palestine.  As 
for  Moawiah  himself,  he  had  too  often 
confronted  death  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  his  last  hour; 
so  he  bade  his  doctors  tell  him  the  truth, 
without  at  all  concealing  the  gravity  of  his 
condition. 

"Gracious  sovereign,"  replied  the  leading 
physician,  "when  the  sun  sinks  once  more 
to  rest,  Palestine  will  have  lost  the  best 
beloved  of  its  princes." 

"Good!"  commented  Moawiah.  "That's 
what  I  call  talking  to  the  purpose." 

Then,  dismissing  his  attendants,  he 
ordered  his  son  Yezid  to  be  sent  to  him. 

As  Yezid,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  red 
globe  that  was  rapidly  descending  to  the 


western  horizon,  wept  unrestrainedly,  the 
Caliph  spoke  to  him  at  length, — spoke 
without  hatred  of  his  enemies  long  since 
overcome,  without  pride  of  the  exploits  he 
had  accomplished,  but  with  some  anxiety 
as  to  whether,  without  wishing  it,  he  had 
not  sometimes  failed  to  render  full  justice 
to  everybody. 

"Father,  you  were ,  great,  good,  and 
generous  always." 

"For  one  in  authority,  my  son,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  be  good :  one  must,  above 
all,  be  just." 

At  that  moment  the  sun  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hills  that  surround  Damascus; 
and,  feeling  his  strength  leaving  him,  the 
Caliph  hastened  to  remind  Yezid  that,  if 
it  is  difficult  to  mete  out  strict  justice,  it  is 
because  the  lies  of  the  wicked  cover  up  the 
truth  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  for  princes  to  discover  it." 

"Well,  then,  father,  suppose  I  am  in 
doubt,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Go  find  Akbar  and  say  to  him:  'I  am 
Yezid,  son  of  Moawiah.'" 

And  then,  just  as  the  sun  sank  from 
sight,  the  Caliph  died. 

Yezid  succeeded  bis  father,  and  reigned 
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for  a  long  while  as  popularly  as  Moawiah; 
being  surrounded,  like  him,  with  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  subjects.  One  day, 
however,  something  terrible  happened. 
Convicted  by  circumstantial  evidence,  a 
man  was  just  about  to  be  p'ut  to  death  when 
it  was  clearly  proved  that  his  condem- 
nation was  due  solely  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  real  murderer,  who,  to  divert  suspicion 
from  himself,  had  denounced  an  innocent 
neighbor.  Notified  in  time,  Yezid  was  able 
to  stop  the  execution;  but  the  incident 
affected  him  so  much  that  for  months 
afterwards  he  trembled  whenever  he  heard 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  nearly  cut  off  from  the  living. 

Thinking  about  this  matter  one  day,  he 
recalled  the  dying  advice  of  his  father. 
Yes,  he  would  go  and  find  Akbar.  Akbar! 
Who  was  this  great  man,  this  remarkable 
individual  from  whom,  it  would  seem,  the 
truth  could  not  be  concealed?  Akbar  had 
been  a  valorous  warrior  who  had  fought 
alongside  of  Moawiah  in  the  latter's  youth, 
and  whom  that  great  Caliph  had  wished  to 
reward  with  all  sorts  of  dignities.  Akbar, 
however,  had  no  taste  for  dignities  nor  the 
pomps  of  the  active  world;  so,  despite 
Moawiah's  entreaties,  he  retired,  once  his 
duty  was  fulfilled,  to  a  mountain  summit, 
desiring  only  that  solitude  which  is  the 
supreme  refuge  of  the  truly  wise. 

"Let  us  go  and  find  Akbar,"  said  Yezid 
to  his  courtiers. 

Accordingly,  day  after  'day,  he  and  his 
followers  skirted  the  mountains  of  Libanus. 
Finally,  away  up  in  the  north,  the  people 
of  the  district,  pointing  to  a  peak  whose 
summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  declared  that 
there  was  the  habitation  of  the  hermit;  and 
Yezid,  unaccompanied,  made  the  ascent. 

His  reception  by  the  wise  man,  whom 
he  found  crouched  before  a  cobble-stone 
cottage,  was  anything  but  gracious. 
Without  allowing  himself  to  be  impr< 
by  the  jewels  glittering  on  the  Caliph's 
costume.  Akbar,  who  was  partaking  of  his 
noonday  meal  of  black  bread  and  wild 
onions,  sharply  inquired  who  was  the-  mortal 
hardy  enough  to  disturb  his  solitude. 


"I  am  Yezid,  son  of  Moawiah." 

"Ah,  that's  different!"  said  the  hermit; 
and,  assuming  a  friendlier  tone,  he  con- 
tinued: "Pardon  me,  my  son,  but  a  grain 
of  salt  has  just  got  into  one  of  my  hollow 
teeth:  that  will  explain  my  ill  humor." 

Having  said  this  much,  Akbar  quietly 
resumed  his  meal.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
Yezid' s  reign  that  one  of  his 'subjects  had 
made  so  little  of  his  presence,  and  Akbar' s 
unconcern  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the 
servility  of  the  ordinary  courtier  that  the 
Caliph  could  not  but  feel  somewhat  vexed. 
He  accordingly  asked  the  hermit  if  this 
unceremonious  treatment  was  not  less 
than  his  princely  rank  was  entitled  to. 

Akbar  did  not  seem  to  think  so;  for, 
with  his  mouth  half  full,  he  contented 
himself  with  replying: 

"Moawiah,  your  august  father,  caused 
two  emirs  clad  in  silk  and  gold  to  be 
whipped  aw*ay  from  his  presence." 

And,  so  saying,  he  looked  cynically  at 
the  Yezid's  cincture  studded  with  topazes 
and  emeralds,  and  his  flowing  silken  robes. 

Remembering  his  father's  admirable 
simplicity,  Yezid  resolved  to  do  humbly 
what  Moawiah  had  told  him  to  do;  so 
he  recounted  the  story  of  the  innocent 
man  unjustly  condemned,  saying  as  he 
concluded : 

"You,  .who  are  wise  among  the  wise, 
teach  me  how  to  discover  the  truth,  in 
order  that  I  may  render  due  justice  to  all." 

"So  be  it,"  replied  the  hermit.  "Return 
to  Damascus,  and,  three  months  from 
now,  call  your  people  and  your  magistrates 
together  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace. 
Let  two  d'fficult  cases  be  laid  before  me, 
and  twice  will  I  illumine  your  mind  with 
the  light  of  truth." 

Yezid  made  his  adieus,  regained  the 
plain,  joined  his  escort,  and  returned  home. 

On  the  appointed  day,  in  Damascus, 
four  hundred  magistrates  were  seated  in 
three  rows  in  the  great  hall  of  the  royal 
palace.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  Yezid 
presided  from  a  dais;  and,  as  the  front  of 
the  apartment  was  open  save  for  a  row  of 
great  columns,  the  crowds  in  the  garden 
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outside  could  both  see  and  hear  with  ease. 
vSuddenly  there  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  and  • 
lively  comments  passed  from  group  to 
group.  Akbar  had  arrived,  riding  leisurely 
on  a  shabby  and  shaggy  donkey.  He 
dismounted,  tied  his  donkey  to  the  first 
tree  that  presented  itself,  entered  the  hall, 
and,  taking  his  seat  alongside  of  Yezid, 
commanded  in  a  strong  voice  that  the 
accuser  and  accused  of  the  first  case  should 
appear  before  him. 

There     came    forward     a    richly-robed 
Arab  and  a  Christian  in  rags. 

"Which  is  the  plaintiff" ?"  asked  Akbar. 
"I  am,"  said  the  Christian. 
"Then  speak,  and  be  brief." 
"Venerable  magistrate,"  said  the  plain- 
tiff, "I  accuse  this  man  here  present  of 
having  enriched  himself  at  my  expense. 
He  is  now,  as  you  see,  decked  out  in 
sumptuous  robes;  but  when,  for  my 
misfortune,  I  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
he  was  merely  a  common  camel-driver, 
calling  himself  Ibrahim,  and  carrying 
merchandise  from  Smyrna  to  Bagdad.  I 
confided  to  his  care  twelve  bales  of  precious 
cloths  and  a  casket  filled  with  pearls  and 
diamonds.  I  was  to  follow  the  caravan, 
myself;  but  on  the  way  I  became  so  sick 
that  I  had  to  return  home.  Arriving  in 
Bagdad,  and  thinking  me  dead,  this  man 
sold  the  goods  as  his  own.  On  recovering 
my  health,  I  set  out  to  find  him,  and  at 
length  discovered  him  here  in  Damascus. 
He  pretends  that  he  doesn't  know  me, 
and  that  he  has  no  idea  of  what  I  am 
talking  about  when  I  demand  my  prop- 
erty from  him." 

"So  much  for  the  accusation,"  said 
Akbar;  "now  for  the  defence.'.' 

"What  defence?"  inquired  the  Arab  in 
a  gentle  voice.  "I  don't  know  this  infidel, 
I  am  not  called  Ibrahim,  but  Ali-ben- 
Mohammed.  I  never  lived  in  Smyrna,  and 
never  drove  a  single  camel,  having  servants 
to  do  that  work  for  me.  Really,  either  this 
Christian  is  crazy  or  he  is  basely  trying  to 
dishonor  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Akbar;  and  then, 
addressing  the  Christian,  he  asked :  "  What 


proof   have    you   to   offer  that   you   have 
told  the  truth?" 

"None,  save  my  good  name  and 
character." 

"Then,  vile  jackal,  leave  my  presence!" 
said  the  judge,  Severely. 

"But  I  maintain — 

"Say  another  word,  and  I'll  have  you 
hanged." 

The  plaintiff  still  wished  to  protest,  but 
an  angry  murmur  from  the  crowd  told  him 
that  he  was  condemned  beforehand,  and 
the  poor  fellow  burst  into  bitter  tears.  In 
the  meantime  the  splendidly  dressed  Arab, 
feeling  himself  free  from  all  restraint, 
walked  gaily  out  of  the  hall.  He  was  just 
reaching  the  garden  on  his  way  to  his 
residence  when  Akbar  again  spoke: 

"By  the  way,  camel-driver!" 

"What  is  it?"  imprudently  answered 
the  false  Ali-ben-Mohammed,  quickly 
turning,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  just 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  in  his  life- 
driven  a  camel. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  slip;  for  in  a 
moment,  on  the  order  of  the  hermit,  he  was 
seized,  dragged  to  the  feet  of  Yezid,  and 
there  given  his  choice:  to  refund  all  that 
he  had  stolen  from  the  Christian  and  get 
a  hundred  strokes  of  the  whip,  or  else 
be  hanged.  Naturally,  he  chose  to  make 
restitution  and  take  the  flogging. 

The  excitement  over  the  Arab's  con- 
viction had  scarcely  subsided  when  there 
was  brought  into  the  hall  a  man  accused  of 
involuntary  homicide.  He  was  a  poor  day- 
laborer,  who,  having  been  employed  on  a 
minaret  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second 
mosque  of  Damascus,  had  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  fallen  on  a  passer-by.  The  work- 
man's life  was  saved  by  this  chance,  but 
the  passer-by  was  killed;  and  the  family 
of  the  deceased  demanded  the  laborer's 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  old  law, 
then  in  vigor  in  Palestine,  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Now,  while 
it  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  obey 
the  law,  still  no  magistrate  felt  inclined  to 
condemn  a  man  to  death  for  an  invol- 
untary act;  and  Yezid,  as  well  as  his 
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law  officers,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
"  Nothing  more  simple,"  declared  Akbar, 
when  the  case  was  presented  to  him.  "One 
of  two  things:  either,  the  workman 
having  shown  himself  criminal  without 
any  desire  of  becoming  so,  the  family  of  the 
deceased  will  withdraw  their  prosecution; 
or,  the  law  being  formal,  we  authorize  any 
given  member  of  that  family  to  climb  up 
to  the  minaret  of  _the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-second  mosque  and  let  himself  fall  on 
the  workman,  who  must  stand  below  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  accident  occurred. 
Accordingly,  if  any  one  of  the  family 
desires  to  try  the  experiment,  let  him 
present  himself." 

Nobody  came  forward1;  and  all  won- 
dered at  the  shrewdness  of  Akbar,  who 
soon  mounted  his  donkey  and  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  high  mountains. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XVI. — COMING  EVENTS  FORESHADOWED. 
|  T  first  blush  it  may  seem  to  some 
of  our  readers  that  Terry's  settling 
down  to  his  new  life  and  his 
quickly  developed  attachment  to  his  new 
master,  Lafortune  (who,  on  his  side,  soon 
became  very  fond  of  "Rigolot"),  showed 
forgetfulness  of  Molly.  If  he  had  not 
forgotten  her,  why  was  it  that,  being  at 
liberty,  he  did  not  make  his  way  at  once 
to  the  old  cottage  of  Madame  La  Torte? 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  he  still  thought  of  his  little  mistress 
of  other  days;  and  that,  in  refraining 
for  some  time  from  seeking  her  at  the 
cottage,  he  had  a  plan  of  his  own. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  gifted  as 
Ti  rry  undoubtedly  was  with  rather  sur- 
prising intelligence,  still  he  lacked,  like 
other  dogs,  the  faculty  of  speech^  and  it 
is  only  after  having  lived  a  long  time 
with  dogs,  110  mutter  how  devir  l.hcv  may 
be,  thai,  one  is  able  1o  ^uess  their  thoughts. 
All  the  same,  certain  of  "Kigolot's" 
peculiarities  made  l.aforUme  curious. 


"  What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?" 
he  would  say  sometimes  when  Terry, 
instead  of  eating  his  dinner  or  taking  a 
piece  of  sugar  held  out  to  him,  would 
stand  before  him  and  growl  softly,  while 
scratching  the  ground  with  impatience. 

Another  circumstance  struck  the  young 
policeman.  Whenever  he  went  out  for  a 
walk  with  his  dog  and  had  no  definite 
objective  point,  Terry  always  seemed  to 
want  him  to  go  in  the  same  direction. 

"I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this," 
mused  Lafortune. 

And  so  one  day,  when  he  was  off  duty 
and  had  the  whole  afternoon  to  himself, 
he  simply  followed  Terry's  lead.  Our 
hero,  delighted  that  he  was  at  last  under- 
stood, trotted  gaily  ahead,  looking  back 
every  now  and  then  and  barking  joyfully. 
After  proceeding  some  three  miles  or 
more — distances  in  a  city  seem  less  than 
in  the  country,  — -  they  arrived  at  the 
fortifications;  and  Terry  showed  no  signs 
of  having  reached  the  end  of  his  journey. 
Lafortune,  however,  thinking  of  the 
return  trip,  remarked: 

"Look  here,  Rigolot!  Do  you  want  me 
to  go  still  farther?" 

Terry  evidently  understood  that  his 
new  master  was  getting  tired  of  the  walk; 
for  he  stopped,  turned  around,  took  a 
good  look  at  Lafortune,  and  then  returned 
to  him,  and,  catching  the  tail  of  his  coat 
in  his  teeth,  gently  pulled  him  forward. 

"Oho!"  said  the  policeman  to  himself, 
his  professional  curiosity  beginning  to  be 
aroused.  "So  there's  something  very 
important  to  show  me,  is  there?  All  right, 
let's  go  on.  Only,  as  one  must  act 
prudently  and  not  rush  into  a  hornet's 
nest,  I'm  going  to  put  you  in  leash,  my 
lad.  That  will  prevent  our  going  too  far. 
Hello,  you  don't  like  it,  eh?" 

Terry,  who  thought  that  the  leash 
meant  Lafortune's  intention  of  taking 
him  back  home,  at  first  objected  to  the 
restraint;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that, 
instead  of  returning  to  Paris,  his  master 
was  <|uite  willing  to  go  with  him,  he  once 
more  started  gaily  ahead. 
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Lafortune  walking  briskly,  and  the  dog 
trotting  before  him,  they  passed  the  shed- 
garage  in  the  Black  Cow  district,  reached 
the  Croix-de-Berney,  and  took  the  road 
of  Choisy-le-Roi.  It  was  now  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  when  they 
turned  into  the  road  that  led  to  the  La 
Torte  cottage  night  had  fallen.  Lafortune 
asked  himself  if  it  was  quite  prudent  to 
advance  alone  in  so  abandoned  a  district. 
From  the  dog's  excitement,  however,  he 
concluded  that  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  in  sight;  and,  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
his  hesitating  now  after  coming  so  long 
a  way,  he  resolutely  went  forward. 

Soon  after,  La.  Torte's  cottage  loomed 
up  through  the  darkness.  At  sight  of  the 
house,  Terry's  excitement  became  so  great 
that  it  was  as  much  as  his  master  could 
do  to  hold  him.  Now  was  the  time  for 
extreme  prudence,  so  as  not  to  give 
warning  of  their  approach.  Lafortune  said 
in  a  low  tone: 

"Here,  here,   Rigolot,  keep  still!" 

Terry  obeyed,  and  the  two  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Lafortune, 
pulling  the  dog  after  him,  got  down  into 
the  dry  ditch  that  bordered  the  road, 
and,  stooping  till  he  was  bent  almost 
double,  approached  the  cottage.  Arriving 
in  front  of  it,  he  forced  Terry  to  lie  down 
at  his  feet;  and,  peering  above  the  ditch 
he  took  account  of  the  surroundings. 

The  cottage  door  was  closed  as  usual; 
not  a  sound  escaped  from  the  interior; 
and  not  a  single  ray  of  light  denoted  the 
presence  of  any  person  within  the  old  and 
abandoned  -  looking  building.  Lafortune 
was  just  about  to  leave  his  post  of 
observation,  under  the  impression  that 
the  dog  had  led  him  to  the  place  too  late, 
when  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  coarse 
tones  of  a  woman's  voice  speaking  inside 
the  door: 

"Humph!  Nice  work!  That  little  imp 
hasn't  put  oil  in  the  lamp." 

The  policeman  recognized  the  reason 
why  no  light  had  been  visible. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  continued  the  woman. 
"I'm  going  to  warm  your  ribs  for  you!" 


A  heavy  tread  could  be  heard  from 
within,  and  the  tapping  of  lighter  feet 
suggested  that  some  one  was  fleeing  from 
a  pursuer. 

"Stop  her,  .Spider!"  went  on  the  coarse 
voice.  "There,  that's  it!  Now,  hold  her 
till  I  come." 

A  timid  voice  could  now  be  heard 
murmuring  some  words  that  were  unintel- 
ligible outside. 

"Yes,  talk,  talk!  I'm  listening  to  you," 
said  the  woman,  ironically.  "Ah,  my 
j^oung  lady,  now  that  the  patron  is  behind 
the  bars,  you  belong  to  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  teach  you  politeness!" 

Following  these  words  came  the  sound 
of  a  vigorous  slap. 

Terry,  whom  Lafortune  had  been  having 
a  hard  time  to  hold,  uttered  an  angry 
growl,  and  strained  at  the  leash  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  house. 

"Confound  you,  Rigolot!"  exclaimed 
Lafortune,  seizing  the .  dog's  muzzle  to 
prevent  his  barking.  "Down,  sir,— down, 
and  be  quiet!" 

He  hastily  stooped  down  himself  as  he 
spoke,  and  forcibly  pulled  the  dog  with 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  And 
none  too  soon.  The  sound  of  a  door's 
being  cautiously  opened  was  heard,  and 
then  there  was  silence,  as  if  the  inmates 
of  the  house  were  making  observations 
outside.  After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes, 
the  woman's  rough  voice  was  heard  again 
quite  distinctly: 

"You  were  mistaken,  Spider:  I.  see 
nothing." 

."All  the  same,"  replied  a  masculine 
voice,  "I'm  certain  I  heard  something 
like  the  growl  of  a  dog." 

"Your  imagination  is  playing  tricks 
with  you." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  man  with  bitterness; 
"and  I  suppose  it  was  my  imagination 
that  was  tricking  me  when,  just  as  I 
reached  the  ceiling  of  the  jeweller's  shop, 
I  saw  that  accursed  Lapin  jump  at  the 
patron's  throat.  Who'd  have  thought  it 
of  the  animal,  after  what  he  did  for  me? 
You'll  see  that  the  rascally  cur  will  play  us 
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some  other  nasty  trick.  Guided  by  him,  the 
police  will  sooner  or  later  drop  down  on  us. 
For  that  matter,  my  personal  plan  is  fixed : 
I  vamoose  to-morrow." 

Then  the  door  was  closed  again,  and  once 
more  there  was  silence. 

"Say,  Lafortune,"  murmured  the  police- 
man to  himself,  "this  is  some  go,  believe 
me.  And  there's  not  a  minute  to  be  lost  if 
the  birds  are  to  be  caught  in  their  nest. 
Come  on,  Rigolot!  We'll  have  to  make 
tracks,  and  lively  ones  at  that." 

He  half  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  still  stoop- 
ing, began  to  retrace  his  way  down  the 
length  of  the  ditch.  Terry  was  still  inclined 
to  go  towards  the  cottage,  no  doubt  to  let 
Molly  know  that  he  was  tbere  and  had  not 
forgotten  her;  but  the  policeman,  without 
knowing  what  the  dog  really  wanted, 
suspected  his  intentions  and  drew  him 
along,  still  holding  his  muzzle  with  his 
hand.  And  Terry's  intelligence  must  have 
assured  him  that  this  silent  retreat  was 
necessary ;  for,  although  he  turned  his  head 
repeatedly,  he  let  himself  be  led  away 
without  protesting  very  vigorously. 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  uncom- 
fortable style  of  walking,  the  policeman 
felt  it  safe  to  leave  the  ditch  and  take  to 
the  regular  road.  Then,  striking  out  at  a 
sharp  pace,  .he  hurried  to  the  Berny 
railroad  station,  whence  a  train  took  him 
and  Terry  in  half  an  hour  to  the  Paris- 
Luxembourg  depot  in  the  city,  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  Police  Prefecture.  Despite 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  at  once  reported 
to  his  superior  officer,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  second  visit  early  next 
morning  to  the  cottage. 

Just  about  the  same  hour,  in  another 
cottage,  in  England,  Molly's  father  and 
Bridget  were  discussing  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  probability  of  her  return  to 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Shomes,  fearful  lest  his 
taking  any  action  previous  to  the  disposal 
by  Sharp  of  the  Alartier  jewels  should  so 
incense  that  desperate  criminal  as  to  cause 
his  vengeance  to  fall  on  poor  little  Molly, 
had  heretofore  waited  with  increasing 


impatience,  and  not  a  little  agony,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Wall-Borers'  promise, — 
that,  once  the  booty  was  disposed  of,  his 
daughter  would  be  returned  to  him  safe 
and  sound.  He  endeavored  to  inspire 
both  himself  and  Bridget  with  confidence 
that  the  promise  would  eventually  be  kept; 
but  of  late  it  had  become  difficult  to  refrain 
from  believing  that  Sharp  was  utterly 
unreliable. 

In  the  meantime  Bridget  had  confided 
the  whole  story  to  the  Sisters  at  the  convent 
school,  and  had  enlisted  both  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted  father  and  their 
fervent  prayers  for  the  safety  and  return 
of  their  little  pupil.  Just  a  week  before  the 
evening  when  Lafortune  and  Terry  visited 
the  dwelling  of  Madame  La  Torte,  Sister 
Lucy,  Molly's  music  teacher,  had,  in  fact, 
secured  the  consent  of  all  the  nuns  to  make 
'a  novena  to  Our  Lady  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  kidnapped  girl;  and,  this 
night  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Bridget 
was  comforting  Mr.  Shomes  as  best  she 
could  with  the  assurance  that  the  com- 
passion of  our  Blessed  Mother  and  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  Sisters  would  infallibly 
soon  bring  back  their  darling. 

Although  a  non- Catholic,  Herlock  Shomes 
was  not  a  bigot;  and,  moreover,  like 
all  Protestant  gentlemen,  he  had  a  very 
sincere  respect  for  Catholic  Sisters,  and 
a  corresponding  impression  that  their 
prayers  are  likely  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  obtaining  assistance  from  Heaven.  It 
was  n6t,  therefore,  merely  a  case  in  which 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  when 
he  said  in  reply  to  Bridget's  comforting 
predictions : 

"Well,  Bridget,  let  us  hope  that  Sister 
Lucy's  latest  assault  on  the  Throne  of 
Grace  may  prove  effectual;  and,  to  be 
frank,  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  it 
does.  When  do  you  think  the  novena's 
success  or  failure  will  be  made  clear?" 

"The  novena,  as  I  explained  to  you,  sir, 
issa  nine  days'  prayer.  Now,  this  one  of 
Sister  Lucy's  began  a  week  ago  to-night, 
and  so  will  finish  to-morrow  night.  I'm 
quite  sure  myself  that  Our  Lady  is  going  to 
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grant  our  rripH-s!.:  ;i  i  1  I'll  bj  in  >re  than 
surprised,  as  well  as  terribly  disappointed, 
if  to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  furthest, 
doesn't  bring  us  splendid  news  of  our 
poor  pet." 

"So  shall  I,  Bridget.-  But,  in  case  the 
splendid  news  doesn't  come,  my  mind  is 
made  up  to  one  thing:  I  shall  proceed  to 
Paris  next  week,  and  personally  conduct 
the  search  for  my  little  girl.  I  have  kept 
altogether  in  the  background  so  far,  so  as 
not  to  give  those  scoundrelly  kidnappers 
any  excuse  for  breaking  their  promise  to 
return  Molly  to  my  arms.  But  they  have 
had  abundance  of  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
stolen  jewelry  by  now,  and  I  shall  remain 
inactive  no  longer.  And  if  I  find  that  they 
have  harmed  or  abused  my  darling,"  he 
continued  as  his  countenance  took  on  an 
expression  of  grim  sternness,  "then  the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  Tommy  Sharp  and 
his  accomplices,  for  /  won't  be!" 

And  so,  while  our  little  heroine,  up  in 
the  attic  of  the  La  Torte  cottage,  was 
tearfully  reciting  her  beads,  events  were 
preparing  both  in  Paris  and  in  Chelsea 
for  her  speedy  release  from  her  protracted 
bondage. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Munkacsy  and  His  Masterpiece. 


Some  years  ago  a  wonderful  painting 
made  a  triumphant  journey  through  the 
world.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
two  millions  of  people  flocked  to  see  it. 
Christians  and  pagans,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, the  highest  and  the  lowest,  little 
children  and  old  people,  continually  sur- 
rounded it, — all  moved  by  the  skill  which 
reproduced  the  scene  when  our  Blessed 
Lord  was  arraigned  before  His  human 
judge.  The  painting  was  the  famous 
"Christ  Before  Pilate";  the  artist, Michael 
Munkascy. 

He  had  just  completed  a  secular  picture 
which  had  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Exhi- 
bition Universelle,  when  a  Parisian  con- 
noisseur suggested  that  he  undertake  a. 
sacred  subject.  lie  at  first  thought  of  a 


canvas  with  Herod  for  its  central  figure ; 
but  later  there  came  into  his  mind  the 
scene  where  Christ  was  haled  before 
Pilate  in  the  praetorium.  'As  he  walked 
through  the  streets  he  saw  not  the  hurrying 
throngs  of  people,  but  the  hungry  faces  of 
those  who  would  crucify  their  Lord,  and 
at  night  he  dreamed  of  them. 

He  began  his  painting  in  1880,  and 
finished  it  in  a  year;  more  than  half  the 
time,  however,  being  spent  in  preliminary 
studies.  The  canvas  was  twenty  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  contained 
more  than  forty  figures.  For  the  local 
color  and  architectural  background  he 
trusted  to  his  imagination,  being,  of 
course,  familiar  with  what  may  be  called 
the  appropriate  stage-setting.  Then  he 
sketched  in  the  figures — all  but  one, — 
working  with  incredible  rapidity.  In 
completing  the  details  he  employed  living 
models  for  these  figures,  hunting  them  far 
and  wide,  and  selecting  them  with  ex- 
traordinary judgment. 

One  space  remained  empty — the  fair 
white  piece  of  canvas  where  the  figure  of 
Christ  was  to  have  place.  He  hesitated  to 
undertake  it,  or  even  to  make  the  slightest 
sketch  of  it ;  he  hid  himself  from  the  sight 
of  men,  and  for  many  days  fasted  and 
prayed  and  meditated. 

One  day,  as  he  has  recorded,  after  a  long 
vigil  and  much  weariness  of  mind  and 
body,  he  knelt  alone,  when  suddenly  a 
luminous  shape  passed  swiftly  before  his 
eyes  and  filled  the  waiting  place  in  the 
great  picture.  Then  the  painter,  trembling 
with  emotion,  seized  his  brushes  and  fixed 
his  vision  upon  the  canvas.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  how  much  of  this  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes  was  due  to  an  overwrought  state 
of  mind  at  the  time;  we  know  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  upon  the  world,  and  that 
is  enough  for  us. 

Munkacsy  received  fame,  wealth,  and  a 
title  in  return  for  his  extraordinary  labors; 
but  after  some  time  his  reason  became 
hopelessly  clouded,  and  the  grave  soon 
covered  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  gifted 
and  erratic  man. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "Hope  in  Suffering:  Souveniss  and  Reflec- 
tions of  a  French  Army  Chaplain,"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  by  the  Abbe  Klein,  a  translation 
of  which  is  announced  for  publication  this 
month. 

— A  fourth  and  concluding  series  of  "Studies 
in  Dante,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Dr.  Moore  was  among  the  foremost  of 
Dantean  scholars. 

— A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Emile  Cam- 
maerts,  who  has  been  described  as  "the  Belgian 
successor  of  William  Blake,"  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  There  is  a 
faithful  English  translation  by  Tita  Brand 
Cammaerts. 

— "The  Backwash  of  War,"  by  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte,  is  gossipy  journalism  with  a  backstairs 
flavor.  The  publishers  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 
state:  "Miss  La  Motte  here  shows  us  war  of 
to-day, — not  magnificent  and  glorious,  but 
naked  and  loathsome,  as  seen  in  an  evacuation 
hospital  but  a  few  miles  behind  the  French 
lines."  Our  notion  is  that  there  is  considerably 
Itss  of  the  war  in  these  sketches  than  there  is  of 
the  writer  of  them. 

— The  Inland  Printer  states  that  a  monument 
to  Gutenberg  is  to  be  erected  in  Eltville,  in  the 
Rheingau, — the  foundation-stone  to  be  laid  on 
his  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,  February 
24,  1918.  When  Gutenberg's  printing-office  in 
Mayence  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1462,  he 
established,  in  company  with  a  relative  (Bech- 
termiinze),  a  new  shop  in  Eltville.  There  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and,  (according 
to  latest  researches),  was  bufied. 

— An  unusually  satisfactory  story  is  "Arlo," 
by  Bertha  B.  and  Krnest  Cobb.  There  is  plenty 
of  adventure  from  the  time  that  little  Arlo  runs 
away  from  his  harsh  guardian  till  the  end,  when 
he  discovers — but"  that  would  be  telling.  The 
character  of  "Comrade,"  besides  being  appeal- 
ingly  drawn,  is  one  of  much  attractiveness.  In 
the  matter  of  illustration,  printing,  and  binding, 
this  charming  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  issued  from  the  Kiverdale  Press,  Brooklinc, 
Mass. 

— Among  almanacs  for  1917  already 
issued  may  be  mentioned:  "The  St.  Michael's 
Almanac,"  published  by  the  Mission  Press, 
Techny,  111.,  "Der  Wanderer"  (in  German), 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  the  "Familien- 
frrund"  (in  German),  printed  by  B.  Herder, 


St.  Louis.  These  almanacs  are  profusely  and 
carefully  illustrated,  and  furnish,  besides  calen- 
dars and  other  matter  appropriate  to  year-books, 
a  good  supply  of  reading  matter.  They  can  all 
be  heartily  recommended  to  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  buying  almanacs. 

— The  late  Sir  John  Day  is  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  our 
time.  A  man  of  striking  personality  and  noble 
character,  of  great  ability  and  still  greater 
virtue, — an  incorruptible  judge,  a  faithful  friend, 
and  a  delightful  companion,  he  was  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  One  of  his  sons, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Day,  S.  J.,  has  produced  a  most 
welcome  study  of  him,  which  Heath  &  Cranton 
now  have  ready.  It  has  Introductions  by 
Cardinal  Gasquet  and  Sir  Robert  Finlay. 

— From  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  we  have 
received  two  instalments  of  the  Westminster 
version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures:  Part  II.  of 
Vol.  I.,  "The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark"; 
and  Part  III.  of  Vol.  IV.,  "The  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John."  The  former  is  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dean,  D.  D  ,  Ph.  D.;  and  the  latter  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gigot,  S.  T.  D.  These  slender  volumes, 
of  54  and  84  pages  respectively,  are  printed  on 
good  paper,  and,  like  former  parts  of  the  work, 
bound  in  boards.  As  we  remarked  in  noticing 
previous  issues,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  plan  the  editors  and  publishers  are 
following.  Price,  50  cts.  each. 

— "The  Christian  Historic  Witness,"  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages,  issued  by  the  Unity  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Grand  Junction,  Iowa,  has  an 
interest  and  importance  apart  from  the  mission- 
ary end  which  it  has  in  view.  It  offers,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  a  preacher  and  a  man- 
darin, a  discussion  of  the  Protestant  position 
on  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  mandarin  is  more*  than  a  match  for  his 
opponent,  who  is  made  to  answer  the  most 
embarrassing  questions  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
him  and  his  case  hopelessly  involved.  The  object 
of  the  sale  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  establishment. 
of  a  burse  for  the  education  of  Chinese  students 
for  the  priesthood. 

— Advance  notices  of  the  compiling  of  "The 
Official  Catholic  Directory"  state  that  every 
possible  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  book  out 
early  in  1917.  This  aim  is  one  in  _  which  all 
concerned  should  concur.  The  task  of  publishing 
such  a  work  annually  is  gigantic,  the  difficulty 
connected  with  it  far  too  little  appreciated.  In 
spite  of  the  strongest  official  support  from  all 
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the  bishops  of  the  country,  it  has  been  heretofore 
impossible  to  secure  replies  to  many  of  the 
interrogatories  sent  out  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers. The  day  for  such  dilatoriness — no 
matter  from  what  cause  it  springs — is  past: 
everybody  should  unite  to  make  the  Directory 
a  complete  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfect  work 
of  its  class. 

— "A  College  Girl,"  by  Mrs.  George  de  Home 
Vaizey  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  likely  to  afford 
many  a  reader  an  agreeable  surprise,  because  it 
is  a  much  better  story,  and  of  far  more  general 
interest,  than  its  title  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
In  the  first  place,  the  college  career  of  the  heroine 
occupies  only  the  latter  half  of  the  book  (pp.  217- 
416);  and,  in  the  second,  the  heroine  in  question, 
both  as  a  maid  of  fifteen  and  as  a  student  of 
Newnham  College,  is  a  thoroughly  delightful 
young  English  girl, — frank,  open,  cheery,  sound- 
hearted  (if  occasionally  light-headed),  and  withal 
•  not  unmindful  of  life's  real  end  and  purpose. 
Besides  this  outstanding  figure  of  the  story, 
Darsie  Garnett,  there  are  sundry  other  excep- 
tionally well-drawn  characters, — among  them, 
"Plain  Hannah"  Vernon,  whose  robust  common- 
sense  more  than  offsets  the  handicap  of  her 
uncomeliness.  While  the  tale  is  not  a  Catholic- 
one,  it  is  not  wanting  in  a  religious  tone,  all  the 
more  effective  from  its  comparatively  infrequent 
appearance  above  the  surface.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  book,  and  accordingly  feel  that  many  another 
reader  will  also  like  it. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 
"The    History   of    St.    Norbert."      Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet,  Ord.  Praem.     j>i.8o. , 
"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping   Horse."    John  Reed 

Scott.    $1.35. 
"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    B.    W. 

Sommerhauser,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."     Seumas 

O'Brien.     $1.25. 
"The  Hermit  and  the   King."      Sophie   Maude. 

75  cts. 


"The  Night  Cometh."     Paul  Bourget.     $1.35. 
"A    Short    History    of    the    Church."     Rev.    J. 

McSorlcy,   C.  S.   P.     $i. 
"The    Borodino    Mystery."      Maria  Longworth 

Storer.    $i. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.  Keane,   O.  P.    $1.80. 
"Plain    Sermons    by    Practical    Preachers."      2 

vols.    $3,  net. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1-35- 

"A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.   $1.60. 
"God's   Golden    Gifts."     Flora   Lucy   Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:     A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.    $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on   Gospel   Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
"Dogmatic   Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.    $J.75. 
"The   Chief    Catholic   Devotions."     Rev.   Louis 

Boucard.    75  cts. 

"  Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    55  cts. 
"A    Retreat    for    Women    in    Business."      Rev. 

J.  A.  McMullan,  C.  SS.  R.    75  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Edward  Schuetz,  of  the  diocese  of  Peoria; 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  diocese  of  Syracuse; 
Rev.  Edward  McCue,  archdiocese  of  New  York; 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Moran,  O.  S.  A. 

Mother  M.  Catherine,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  and  Sister  M.  Helen,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Captain  Maurice  Bauset,  Mr.  John  Brophy, 
Sr.,  Lieut.  Abel  Beaudry,  Mr.  Vincent  Bayer, 
Lieut.  Francis  McGee,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Melvin, 
Mr.  William  Sweeney,  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  Miss 
Anne  Hagarty,  Mr.  Paul  Willerding,  Miss 
Catherine  F.  Doyle,  Miss  M.  F.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Daniel  Heunesy,  Mr.  T.  O'C.  Galvin,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Behrons,  Mr.  L.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  George  Bohn,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hesstau, 
Miss  S.  E.  Dent,  Mr.'  M.  W.  Bunyan,  Mr. 
James  A.  Connelan,  Mr.  J.  R.  Meyer,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  Schwitalla. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (3°°  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  setrel.  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:    J.  C.,  in  honor  of 
St.  Joseph,  $i.     For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and 
abandoned  children  in  China:    C.  H.  L.,  $5- 
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Raiment. 


BY  s.  M.  M. 


d"M  MACULATE!     When    thus    the   Godhead 

thought,  „ 

Mary  upon  creation's  threshold  stood: 
Mortality  her  still  soul's  whiteness  caught, 
And    round    the    Word,    that    our    redemption 

wrought, 
\Yrapped  the  safe  garment  of  her  motherhood. 

Garment  of  Flesh  and  Blood,  late  bread  and  wine, 
Daily  I  don  the  raiment  that  is  Thee. 

O  Christ,  be  Thou  a  wedding  robe  divine! 

Around  my  soul's  poor  nakedness  let  shine 
Thy  white  apparel  of  Divinity. 


The  Sacraments. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.  R.  O  KENNEDY. 


III. — THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

(CONTIKOBD  ) 

I  ( )\Y  we  have  the  sweet  delight 
of  thinking  about  this  ador- 
able Bread  (i)  as  our  food 
through  life,  and  (2)  as  our 
support  in  death.  When  giving  us  Holy 
Communion,  the  priest,  by  command  of 
the  Church,  says:  "May  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  to  life 
everlasting.  Amen."  We  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  on  our  tongue.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  the  men  received  in  one 
way,  the  women  in  another, — both  different 
from  our  present  form.  The  men  and  boys, 
when  receiving,  laid  the  back  of  the  right 
hand  in  the  palm  of  the  left;  then  they 


opened  the  right,  and  the  priest  laid  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  palm.  Besides 
doing  this,  girls  and  women  laid  a  white 
napkin  on  the  open  palm,  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion  on  the  napkin.  The 
faithful  raised  the  Adorable  Sacrament  to 
their  own  lips  and  communicated  them- 
selves. In  a  napkin  or  some  such  guarded 
way,  in  times  of  persecution  they  carried 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  their  homes. 
To  such  an  extent  did  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  lords  become  the  property 
of  each  one  of  the  faithful. 

The  Church  always  adapts  itself  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  keeping  in  mind 
only  two  things,  and,  strange  to  say,  in 
this  order :  ( i )  the  good  of  the  faithful,  and 
(2)  the  reverence  due  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. Theologians  have  an  axiom  that 
covers  this, — an  axiom  derived  from  the 
unvarying  practice  of  the  Church:  "Sacra- 
ments are  for  men,  not  men  for  the  Sacra- 
ments"; that  is  to  say,  even  if  you  should 
doubt  the  validity  of  any  one  of  the 
Sacraments  in  a  certain  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  you  believe  that  an  individual 
person  needs  that  particular  Sacrament  in 
those  circumstances, — look  to  the  man  first, 
give  him  whatever  chance  there  is  of 
receiving  a  Sacrament  necessary,  it  may  be, 
for  his  salvation;  think  of  God's  Sacra- 
ment and  God's  grace  only  in  the  second 
place.  It  is  the  same  thing  over  again, — 
to  such  ail  extent  has  Our  Lord  made 
Himself  the  property  of  all. 

Ttjere  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
allowed  the  faithful  to  receive  under  both 
species;  but  no  one  was  bound  to  receive 
under  both.  That  would  have  implied 
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that  our  Divine  Lord  was  not  fully 
under  each.  So  when  the  ceremony  of 
receiving  under  the  two  species  led,  as  it 
was  sure  to  lead,  to  great  danger  to  the 
Most  Precious  Blood,  then  the  Church 
forbade  the  chalice  utterly  to  the  laity. 
It  did  not  forbid  it  to  the  priest;  for  who 
would  consume  the  Precious  Blood  if  the 
consecrating  priest  did  not,  since  the  laity 
were  forbidden?  But  a  more  urgent  reason 
was  this:  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not 
consummated  until  the  priest  iias  received 
the  bread  and  wine  that  have  been  conse- 
crated at  the  Elevation.  So  at  each  Mass 
the  priest,  in  order  to  consummate  the 
Sacrifice,  receives  both  the  Host  and  the 
Chalice;  and  this  is  so  imperative  that  if 
a  priest  fainted  after  the  Consecration, 
and  were  unable  to  receive  the  sacred 
species,  any  priest  present,  even  though  he 
were  not  fasting,  would  be  bound  to  con- 
tinue the  Mass,  receive  the  sacred  species, 
and  thus  consummate  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
It  is  possible  though  not  probable,  that 
as  the  Church  changed  the  rite  for  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Communion  from  the  two 
species  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  so  it 
may  in  a  thousand  years  change  ours.  At 
present,  then,  we  receive  on  our  tongues, 
the  priest  saying  the  formula  ordered,  and 
we  for  the  time  kneeling  in  profound 
worship,  listening  in  reverence  and  silence 
to  the  sacred  formula,  which  is  deeply 
impressive:  "May  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  [which  I  am  laying  on  thy 
tonguej  preserve  thy  soul  unto  life  ever- 
lasting. Amen."  The  extremity  of  the 
tongue  ought  to  rest  on  the  lower  teeth,  and 
not  protrude  beyond  them;  nor  should 
the  tongue  be  withdrawn  from  that 
position  until  the  priest  has  withdrawn 
his  hand  from  placing  the  sacred  particle 
on  it.  When  the  priest  has  withdrawn  his 
hand,  the  communicant  should  incline  his 
head  a  little,  and  reverently  swallow  the 
Sacred  Host;  taking  care,  if  possible,  not 
to  raise  the  tongue  to  the  palate.  Having 
remained  in  the  same  place  for  about  the 
space  of  a  Pater  and  Ave,  he  should  with- 
draw to  some  quiet  spot  in  the  church, 


where  he  will  make  his  thanksgiving  on 
his  knees,  turned  towards  the  high  altar.  * 

Every  priest  who  has  been  for  some  years 
on  the  mission  would  thank  Father  O'Kane 
if,  among  those  important  advices  in  his 
excellent  book,  he  had  included  one  other, 
warning  persons  not  to  drop  their  heads 
too  suddenly,  especially  "the  devoted 
female  sex,"  when  wearing  large  head- 
dresses; as  there  is  a  danger  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  interfering  with  the  ciborium, 
or  the  next  sacred  particle  in  the  priest's 
hand.  "  He  should  not  spit  out  or  take  food 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The 
reason  is  for  fear  of  irreverence.  "But," 
adds  this  very  accurate  and  pious  writer, 
"we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  what 
is  recommended  as  becoming  from  what  is 
of  strict  obligation."  It  is  recommended, 
but  it  is  not  of  obligation,  to  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  fasting. 

We,  therefore,  receive  on  our  tongues. 
Praised  be  God!  On  the  day  that  God 
created  Adam  and  formed  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  organism  of  his  mouth,  we  were 
as  present  to  Him  as  Adam  was — you  and 
I, — and  the  organs  of  our  mouth  were 
fashioned  to  receive  the  adorable  Word,  by 
whom  the  world  was  made,  when  He 
would  deign  to  live  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  lovingly  call  us  to  Him  as  He 
caUed  the  little  children:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  "Open  your  gates  and  let  the 
King  enter!"  cried  the  angels  to  us  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  when  the  priest  with 
the  Holy  Communion  was  descending  the 
altar  steps.  So  will  they  cry  to-morrow 
and  after :  ' '  Open  your  gates,  O  ye  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  let  the  King  enter;  for 
His  delight  is  [nowhere  else]  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men."  O  holy  communicants, 
open  your  gates  and  let  the  King  enter! 
He  standeth  at  the  door  and  knocketh. 

Seeing  that  this  was  the  road  by  which 
He  was  to  enter,  that  these  were  the  gates 
He  was  to  honor  by  passing  through  them, 
what  a  woful  dishonor  and  sacrilege  was 

*    O'Kane  on  "The  Rubrics." 
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the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  when 
they  profaned  those  gates  with  forbidden 
fruit!  Think  of  a  king  desiiing  to  come, 
with  love  and  pity  in  his  heart,  into  the 
humble  home  of  a  sick  subject,  and  an 
enemy  lays  something  defiled  at  the  door 
to  prevent  him  from  passing  in!  Oh,  what 
an  infamous  act!  But  if  the  sick  person 
himself  does  so,  what  an  inSane  act! 
"  O  Lord,  set  bars  to  my  mouth,  and  a 
gate  of  prudence  to  my  lips!" 

When  He  comes  in  through  the  gates, 
we  are  "a  bush  burning  and  not  con- 
sumed." While  the  Most  Holy  remains  on 
the  tongue,  we  have  received  Jesus,  but 
not  sacramentally  as  yet.  Until  one 
swallows  meat  and  drink,  one  is  fasting,- — 
one  has  not  taken  food.  If  the  throat  were 
stopped,  one  might  take  food  into  the 
mouth,  but  one  would  die  of  starvation. 
The  Holy  Communion  follows  the  laws 
of  natural  food.  It  is  as  food  that  Our 
Lord  comes  to  us;  and  as  one  must  swallow 
meat  and  drink,  so,  to  receive  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  one  must  swallow  the  sacred 
Host.  A  poor  ignorant  old  man  whom 
I  was  once  "preparing"  in  a  very  humble 
home,  to  my  surprise,  put  this  in  a  nutshell. 
After  receiving  Holy  Viaticum,  his  one 
prayer  to  our  Blessed  Lord  was:  "God 
speed  Thee  back  to  my  soul!"  It  was  an 
autumn  afternoon.  The  rain  came  down 
through  the  scanty  roof;  boards  had  even 
been  laid  on  the  damp  earthen  floor  for  me 
to  stand  on;  and  yet  there  he  was  lying 
on  his  bed,  unconscious  of  poverty  and 
discomfort,  repeating  over  and  over  his  one 
beautiful  prayer:  "God  speed  Thee  back 
to  my  soul!" 

We  must  take  care  to  swallow  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  as  soon  as  we  reverently 
can.  We  receive  it  under  the  form  of 
bread;  and  if  we  allow  it  to  dissolve 
completely  before  swallowing,  then  it  has 
no  longer  the  form,  and  could  no  longer 
resemble  bread;  and  from  that  instant  it 
es  to  be  the-  Holy  Communion.  An 
"Id  missionary  priest,  instructing  little 
children,  used  to  tell  them  that,  if  there 
is  moisture  in  the  mouth,  the  Bit 


Sacrament  can  easily  be  swallowed;  and 
in  order  to  produce  the  saliva,  he  used  to 
advise  them  to  press  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
with  their  teeth. 

The  Church  by  no  means  considers  these 
things  as  trifling.  Listen  to  ( the  further 
detailed  advice  it  gives  us:  "Let  the 
communicants  also  be  warned  that,  having 
received  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  they  are 
not  immediately  to  leave  the  church,  or 
to  talk,  or  to  look  about  with  gaping 
eyes,  or  to  spit  out,  or  at  once  to  read  from 
the  prayer-book;  but,  according  to  their 
devotion,  to  continue  some  short  time  in 
prayer,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  so  singular 
a  benefit,  as  well  as  thanking  Him  for  the 
Sacred  Passion  of  the  Lord,  in  remem- 
brance of  which  this  mystery  is  celebrated 
and  received."* 

Holy  Communion,  then,  whether  we 
receive  it  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
or  of  wine,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself;  and 
manifestly  it  is  impossible  for  the  tongue 
of  man  or  even  of  angel  to  sum  up  all  that 
it  does  for  us.  If,  however,  it  be  not 
possible  to  tell  all,  we  are  not  thereby 
precluded  from  trying  to  think,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  of  what  the  love  of  Jesus 
does  for  each  one  of  us  in  this  Adorable 
Sacrament. 

Once,  when  wandering  through  old  luins, 
a  person  found  a  tiny  plant.  Its  stem  was 
no  thicker  than  a  thread.  The  wanderer 
had  occasion  to  lift  a  stone  or  a  brick  or  a 
block  of  timber;  and  there  the  little  stalk 
was  found,  winding  in  and  out,  forcing 
forward  its  feeble  way,  sometimes  for 
inches,  sometimes  for  feet;  and  all  for 
what?  To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
How  did  it  know,  that  little  mite,  when  it ' 
started  on  its  long,  labyrinthine  journey, 
that  it  could  see  the  sun  at  that  far-away 
point?  Oh,  God  was  good  to  send  it, 
through  that  concealed  tunnel,  one  whiff 
of  the  sweet  air  of  heaven!  And  it  lifted 
its  little  head,  and  stretched  its  puny 
f(  thrs,  look  lit  art  of  grace,  and  began  its 
venture  for  life  and  higher  things,-  And 
with  (.-very  inch  it  advanced  hope  grew 

*  C.atfi-ljiMii  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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stronger,  color  healthier,  life  truer,  and 
attainment  securer.  Far  back  in  its  early 
original  home,  the  stalk  had  no  color;  or, 
if  a  color,  a  sickly  one.  But  according  as 
it  came  near  the  light,  the  sun  began  to 
permeate  its  anaemic  frame;  and  when  it 
reached  the  open  day,  the  crown  of  green 
on  its  brave  little  head  showed  the  happi- 
ness of  its  trusting  heart.  Then,  under  the 
smile  of  the  sun,  in  the  embrace  of  the 
winds,  and  fed  with  the  dews  of  heaven, 
the  wee  violet  or  primrose  stood  erect,  a 
child  of  the  glen,  and  donned  its  kirtle 
of  green. 

That  same  longing  for  the'  smile  of  the 
sun  and  the  breath  of  the  gale  that  was  in 
the  sweet  wild  herb  of  the  valley  would, 
most  likely,  be  -sensibly  in  our  hearts  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  were  it  not  for 
original  sin.  Who  would  admire  or  love 
so  much  the  brave  little  herb  if  it  had  not 
with  faith  and  hope  trod  its  noiseless 
pathway  uncomplainingly  through  all 
obstruction,  and  trusted  that  it  would 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  sunshine  of  heaven 
at  last?  We  are  but  children.  He  conies 
from  heaven  to  be  with  us.  You  have  seen 
children  play  their  merry  game  of  "hide 
and  seek."  He  hides  behind  the  veils  and 
blesses  us  when  we  seek  Him  there.  He 
Himself  has  told  us  so:  "Blessed  are  they 
who  have  not  seen  and  have  believed!" 

God  in  His  gracious  goodness  will,  we 
hope,  give  us  heaven  at  last;  let  us,  then, 
pursue  at  present  our  toilsome  way 
peacefully,  trustfully,  uncomplainingly. 
His  Adorable  Sacrament  will  do  for  us 
what  the  sunlight,  long  before  it  is  seen, 
and  when  its  breath  alone  is  felt,  does  for 
the  little  plant.  Day  by  day  it  will  give 
us  an  increase  of  life;  and  that  is  the 
first  effect  theologians  attribute  to  Holy 
Communion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  our  soul  craves 
for  here  below — knowledge:  to  know;  to 
get  more  knowledge  of  that  subject  or 
matter,  in  which  we  are  interested  to 
obtain  more  light  on  it.  And  so  our  Divine 
'Lord,  knowing  that  we  are  made  of  body 
and  soul,  gave  us  what  in  the  first  place 


our  bodily  senses  could  perceive,  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine;  but  imme- 
diately, for  the  sake  of  our  soul,  changed 
the  substance  lying  beneath  into  ' '  the  true 
Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  this  world."  It  fills  us  with 
light,  strengthens  us  with  light,  assists  us 
on  our  way  with  light,  and  finally  opens 
the  gate  leading  to  Light  inaccessible.  The 
soul  is  not  fed  by  material  food.  Knowl- 
edge and  love  are  the  two  essential  requi- 
sites of  the  soul.  In  this  life  the  oftener 
we  approach  and  the  more  devoutly  we 
receive  the  true  Light  the  more  will  our 
souls  abound  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of 
high  and  holy  things;  but  in  the  next  we 
shall  see  face  to  face,  when  there  shall  be 
no  craving,  no  tear;  but  every  desire 
shall  be  satisfied,  every  wish  fulfilled. 
"And  every  man,"  says  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  Jews  of  old,  "sat  in  peace  under  his 
own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig  tree; 
and  the  whole  land  rested." 

The  second  effect  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment follows  from  the  first.  Our  little 
violet  gets  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume 
from  the  sun,  and  the  primrose  its  color; 
so  every  beautiful  and  heavenly  virtue 
that  we  desire  or  need  will  come  to  us 
through  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Father 
Gury,  S.  J.,  says:  "Its  second  effect  is  a 
most  plentiful  outpouring  of  actual  graces; 
and  these  flow  from  habitual  grace  and 
from  infused  habits." 

"Draw  me:  we  will  run  after  Thee  in 
the  odor  of  Thy  ointments,"  repeats  the 
Church  over  and  over  in  the  Breviary  and 
the  Missal,  quoting  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  God  the  Father  cries  from 
.heaven  to  the  communicant  who  has  just 
received  the  Adorable  Eucharist:  "Come 
near  Me,  My  son,  and  kiss  Me."  And 
immediately,  as  He  smells  the  fragrant 
odor  of  the  virtues  that  the  Holy  Com- 
munion has  left  in  the  person's  heart, 
He  cries:  "Behold,  the  smell  of  My  son 
is  as  the  smell  of  a  plentiful  field!"  Pere 
Eymard  writes:  "Jesus  works  in  the  soul 
a  triple  miracle:  (i)  Reformation.  He 
gives  to  the  communicant  assured  empire 
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over  his  passions.  'Loose  him  and  let  him 
go.'  (2)  Transformation.  The  Eucharist 
changes  our  natural  life  into  a  supernatural 
one.  This  is  its  triumph.  (3)  Superhuman 
strength.  This  makes  man  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself,  to  go  forward  to  meet  adversity, 
and,  by  the  strength  of  this  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament,  to  overcome  all  misfortunes." 

King  David  in  prophecy  says  to  our 
Divine  Lord:  "Thou  art  beautiful  above 
the  sons  of  men.  Grace  is  poured  abroad 
in  Thy  lips.  .  .  .  Set  out  in  Thy  comeliness 
and  beauty  [in  the  Holy  Eucharist].  .  .  . 
Under  Thee  [in  that  Adorable  Saciament] 
shall  people  fall."  Scarcely  a  convert  has 
come  to  the  Church  but  the  Real  Presence, 
earlier  or  later,  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  change.  "Thy  [Eucharistic] 
throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever!  .  .  . 
Myrrh  and  stacte  and  cassia  perfume 
Thy  garments,  from  the  ivory  houses 
[chaste  souls],  out  of  which  the  daughters 
of  kings  [royal,  excellent  virtues]  have 
delighted  Thee."* 

The  third  effect  of  Holy  Communion  is 
to  counteract  those  bad  passions  of  the 
body  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  mind 
which  Adam's  sin  in  the  garden  brought 
upon  us.  We  can  understand  that  while 
the  little  plant  was  treading  its  timid  way 
underground  it  was  feeble  and  pale  and 
near  to  death;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
insects,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  were 
burrowing  in  its  stem,  making  it  feebler 
and  more  sickly  still.  But  when  it  came 
under  the  influence  of  the'  sun  it  grew 
healthy;  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
winds  it  became  robust;  then  it  cast  out 
the  canker  that  was  nipping  it  in  the  bud. 
So  \\ith  us  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  At 
one  and  the  same  time  it  strengthens  us 
and  weakens  our  passions;  and  thus,  if  we 
are  only  in  earnest,  gives  us  the  victory 
over  them. 

Pere    Eymard    says:     "In    the   Blessed 
;ament  Jesus  gives  Himself  to  us  as  the 
model  of  all  virtues.     Nothing  is  so  beau- 
tiful .as  the  Knrharist.    Our  Lord  is  living 
and  ai'ting.    He  is  here  above  all  things  to 

'     IV  xliv,  .5-9. 


teach  us  the  way.  ...  A  stranger  has  no 
influence,  but  the  mother's  voice  vibrates 
in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Another  may 
point  out  to  us  the  way  of  virtue;  but  to 
give  us  those  virtues,  to  educate  us  in 
them,  none  but  Our  Lord  can  do  it.  Do  we 
wish  to  practise  humility?  Let  us  look  how 
Jesus  practises  it  in  the  Eucharist.  Let  our 
spiritual  study  be,  then,  to  contemplate  the 
Eucharist,  to  seek  in  it  the  example  of 
what  we  have  to  do  in  all  conditions  of 
Christian  life.  ...  By  this  method  we  are 
sanctified  in  a  Eucharistic  manner." 

The  fourth  effect  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  to  impress  on  the  soul  a  model  of  all 
heavenly  virtues,  but  of  those  especially 
that  perfect  our  state, of  life.  Christ  Him- 
self tells  us  that  He  is  the  "Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."  He  tells  Us,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  "if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  fall  into  the  ditch."  It  does  for  us  what 
the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night  did  for  the  Israelites:  it 
points  out  the  way,  and  defends  us  therein. 
The  day  is  when  God  gives  us  graces  in 
abundance ;  night  is  the  hour  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  when  temptations  assail  us. 
The  cloud  stretching  from  earth  to  heaven 
spoke  at  once  of  God,  and  suggested  to 
the  Israelites  to  beg  that  '  He  protect  them 
beneath  the  shadow  of  His  wings';  the 
pillar  of  fire,  that  '  He  guard  them  as  the 
apple  of  His-  eye.'*  The  pillar  of  cloud  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  guarded  and  protected 
them  until  they  came  "to  the  goodly  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  which  was 
a  type  of  heaven.  And  Our  Lord  says :  "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for- 
ever." So  the  Holy  Communion  is  at  once 
our  manna,  our  pillar  of  cloud,  and  our 
pillar  of  fire  through  the  desert  of  this 
world,  supporting,  guarding,  and  leading 
our  souls: 

In  respect  to  venial  sin  it  does  two 
things.  If  I  go  to  Holy  Communion,  and 
am  sorry  for  my  venial  sins,  which  I  have 
one  by  one  before  my  mind,  they  are 
forgiven  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  ISeen  to 
eonfcv.ini!.  Furthermore,  it  ivmow-s  the 
\\hole,  or  part,  of  the  punishment  due  to 
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them,  according  to  my  sorrow  and  to  what 
God  wills. 

It  is,  let  us  suppose,  the  time  of  morning 
Mass,  at  which  we  are  assisting.  We  have 
at  that  Mass  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  all  the  venial  sins  (we  will  say)  of  yester- 
day or  of  the  past  week,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  punishment  due  to  them.  This  is  no 
little  thing — to  be  sure  that  no  purgatory 
remains  for  yesterday  or  the  past  week. 
Venial  sins!  You  know  no  one  will  expose 
lace  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town.  Our 
souls  are  defiled  by  the  venial  sins  of  life, 
as  the  lace  by  the  invisible  atoms  of  soot 
or  dust.  What  will  wash  out  the  stains 
of  the  lace?  What  will  remove  the  stains 
of  the  soul?  There  is  no  doubt  that  God 
will  forgive  the  guilt  of  the  sins,  but  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  He  will  condone  the 
punishment.  He  forgave  the  sins  of  David, 
but  the  child  should  die.  We  may,  how- 
ever, have  hopes,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  He  will  do  so. 

If,  then,  a  person,  going  frequently  or 
daily  to  Holy  Communion,  thought  of 
nothing  beyond  healing  the  old  sores  of 
the  day  before,  what  a  beautiful  life  such 
a  person  would  lead, — -every  morning,  by 
the  grace  of  Holy  Communion,  repairing 
the  wrongs  of  the  day  before,  much  as  we 
remove  the  dust  of  a  day  of  travel  from 
our  clothes  before  using  them  again! 

The  Holy  Eucharist  doe,s  two  wondrous 
things  also  with  regard  to  mortal  sin. 
First,  it  lessens  the  punishment  due  to 
a  mortal  sin  after  the  guilt  itself  has  been 
forgiven.  The  punishment' of  an  unforgiven 
mortal  sin,  as  we  know,  is  eternal.  Once 
the  guilt  is  forgiven,  that  punishment,  by 
God's  mercy,  ceases  to  be  eternal,  and 
becomes  temporal.  Then  by  the  grace  of 
this  Sacrament  and  by  our  own  supplica- 
tions we  can  diminish  it.  And,  s.econdly, 
the  Holy  Communion  gives  us  help  for  the 
future  against  seductive  temptations. 

Father  Gury,  S.  J.,  teaches  that  the 
Holy  Communion  obtains  for  us  the 
remission  of  our  venial  sins.  The  Council 
of  Trent  calls  it  the  antidote  whereby  we 
are  freed  from  venial  sins  and  are  preserved 


from  grave  ones.  And  with  regard  to 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  that  well- 
known  theologian  says:  "A  further  effect 
of  Holy  Communion  is  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  [venial 
or  forgiven  mortal]  sin;  not  indeed  in  its 
entirety,  but,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  in 
proportion  to  our  sorfow  and  devotion." 

Every  time  we  go  to  Holy  Communion 
we  receive  from  the  lips  of  Our  Lord  a 
renewal  of  His  merciful  promise  that  He 
will  give  us  everlasting  life:  "He  that 
eateth  this  Bread  shall  live  forever."  But 
this  we  shall  consider  when  we  come  to 
think  about  the  Holy  Communion  as 
Viaticum,  and  its  blessed  and  most  con- 
soling effects  at  the  dread  hour  of  death. 

It  has  been  said  that  Holy  Communion 
is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world.  Before 
we  assent  to  this,  let  us  in  one  glance 
see  what  the  sun  does  in  the  material 
world.  We  know  that  everything  in  the 
vegetable  world  owes  its  life  to  the  sun  as 
well  in  the  cold  regions  as  in  the  temperate 
and  the  hot.  We  think  of  everything  from 
the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  to  the  loftiest 
cedar,  from  the  scanty  vegetation  of 
rocky  or  frozen  lands  to  the  superb  riches 
of  tropical  basins.  We  shall  go  no  further; 
we  shall  not  talk  of  variety,  color,  or  size; 
nor  again  of  branch  and  leaf,  of  trunk 
and  sap,  of  root  and  twining  tendril;  we 
shall  remember  only  that  if  there  were 
no  sun,  there  would  have  been  no  life, 
growth,  strength,  beauty,  color,  or  variety. 

Let  us  go  beneath  the  earth,  into  the 
mines.  Is  science  a  true  or  a  false  witness 
when  it  declares  that  the  heat  we  get  from 
the  coal  dug  out  of  the  bowek  of  the  earth 
once  resided  in  the  sun,  and  that  the 
'  diamond  reflects  but  its  borrowed  beams? 
If  the  sun  were  removed  from  the  daily 
life  of  the  animal  world  and  from  the 
daily  lives  of  men,  animals  and  men  would 
wander  in  darkness  through  a  blighted 
earth.  There  would  be  no  crops,  no  fruits, 
no  flowers,  no  landscapes,  no  beauty,  no 
joy.  The  sun  is  a  fountain  of  blessings,  - 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  priceless  bene- 
dictions to  all  who  live  on  earth. 
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Necessary  as  (he  sun  is  to  the  physical 
world,  a  million  times  more  necessary  is 
Holy  Communion  to  the  spiritual  world. 
!•" very  soul  that  is  in  this  world,  every 
heart,  every  hope,  every  sorrow,  every  joy, 
every  vocation,  every  sacrifice,  every  life, 
has  its  existence,  its  sap,  its  growth,  its  own 
special  odor,  and  therefore  its  own  special 
beauty,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately 
or  remotely,  from  this  divine  Sacrament. 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  mystery.  We  do 
not  know  our  own  soul  fully,  much  less  the 
soul  of  our  neighbor,  and  still  less  the 
souls  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  of  all  our 
fellow-countrymen.  Take  the  saintly  souls 
living  at  present  and  during  the  centuries 
past ;  all  the  saints  of  the  Church  since  the 
days  of  the  Catacombs;  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  martyrs  of  the  Old  Law; 
all  the  choirs  of  heaven — Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Thrones,  Cherubim,  Seraphim, — • 
and  put  all  their  graces  together;  in  one 
Holy  Communion  we  receive  more  in 
receiving  the  adorable  soul  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — we  receive  more  than  if  we 
received  all  the  virtues,  privileges,  graces 
of  all  men  and  of  all  ages,  all  heaven  and  all 
earth  put  together.  We  receive  the  unbe: 
ginning,  eternal  Divinity.  His  adorable 
humanity  had  a  beginning.  We  know 
when  it  was.  We  know  when  this  world 
l>f>;an.  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth."  But  before  that 
"beginning"  God  was.  There  was  no  one 
cl«e  but  God.  Your  mind  may  for  a 
moment  try  to  find  out  His  "beginning." 
In  thought  you  go  back  and  back  and 
back.  Everything  had  a  beginning,  but 
God  had  no  beginning.  That  unbeginning, 
eternal  God,  with  all  His  omnipotence, 
illimitability,  mercy,  wisdom,  riches,  we 
receive  in  Holy  Communion.  The  only 
words  to  express  our  amazement  are  those 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  the  lips  of  seven 
centuries  have  consecrated: 

Tantum   ergo  Sacramcntum, 
YiMHTcniur  cermti. — 

"This    great     Sacrament,     then,     let     us 
worship,   bowed   down   to  earth." 

(Conclusion   next  week.)       v 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


A  TALE  OF  EARLY  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADUER. 


II. 

S  I  watched  and  waited,  ever  with 
strained  ears,  I  heard  Mary's 
firm  tread  pass  out  of  the  parlor 
into  her  living  rooms,  where  her 
little  ones  lay  abed.  I  could  hear  her 
moving  about  amongst  them,  crooning 
over  them,  no  doubt  tucking  them  in, 
and  stroking  their  hair.  She  was  a  good 
mother,  was  Long  Mary;  and  my  con- 
science smote  me  that  I  had  been, 
mayhap,  unjust  to  her  in  my  thoughts. 
Presently  came  the  opening  of  the  street 
door.  I  flew  to  my  window.  I  wiped  one 
of  the  lozenged  panes  with  the  sleeve 
of  my  linsey  doublet,  and  peered  forth. 
I  perceived  the  swaggering  strut  and 
crooked  leg  of  Greves,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  lad.  I  waited,  but 
none  else  came  forth,  and  the  door  swung 
to  with  a  heavy  sound.  The  gentleman, 
then,  had  remained  within  the  house. 
For  what  purpose?  I  told  myself  that  I 
must  even  discover.  I  crept  to  the 
creaking  stairs,  and  downwards  to  a  point 
where  there'  was  a  turning.  There  I  could 
remain  hidden. 

I  heard  Mary  come  forth  from  the 
children's  room,  bidding  the  stranger  take 
note  that,  save  to  travellers,  her  house 
was  closed  after  nine  of  the  clock.  To 
this  the  gentleman  gave  no  heed,  but 
arose  and  confronted  Mary,  still  in  his 
cloak  and  hat. 

"Good  mistress!"  he  began. 

"Well,  sir?"  Mary  responded  tartly. 
"What's  your  pleasure?  And  what  may"it 
be  to  you  whether  I'm  good  or  bad?"  „ 

"Much,"  said  the  stranger;  "though 
that  question  is  settled  beyond  per,adven- 
ture,  since  I  looked  into  your  face." 

Mary  gazed  at  him  steadily,  as  if  to 
discover  his  meaning. 

"It  is  ever  a  good  woman  who   gives 
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loving  care  to  helpless  childhood,"  the 
gentleman  went  on.  "But,  indeed,  I  once 
had  much  knowledge  of  you;  and  if  I 
doubted  for  an  mstant,  'twas  but  that 
the  years  make  a  rogue  of  many  an 
honest  person." 

She  started  when  he  spoke  of  having 
knowledge  of  her. 

"You  are  free  with  your  words,  sir," 
she  answered  curtly.  "But  I  am  a  plain 
woman.  If  you  have  business  with  me, 
let  it  speed;  for  here  you  may  not  tarry." 

"Knowing  you  honest,"  inquired  the 
stranger,  "what  of  your  man?" 

"Such  manhood  as  he  has  is  honest, 
save  in  respect  to  my  pantry,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  short  laugh.  "The  viands  there 
are  over-tempting  to  a  lusty  appetite." 

I  flushed  at  Mary's  words.  I  was  con- 
scious of  many  a  half-pasty,  a  bannock, 
or  a  confection  of  some  sort,  which  I  had 
filched,  but  which  I  knew  not  had  been 
missed.  And  something  touched  me 
deeper,  too,  as  I  sat  upon  that  creaking 
stair  and  waited.  I  thought  upon  my 
manhood,  what  it  had  been  when  I  had 
ventured  forth  into  the  battle  of  the 
world,  eager  to  fight  and  win.  Well,  it 
had  taken  more  blows  from  despiteful 
Fortune  than  those  two  talkers  wot  of 
to  beat  me  down. 

There  was  silence  below.  I  peeped. 
The  gentleman,  who  had  arisen,  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  blazing 
hearth.  Mary  confronted  him,  tall  as  he, 
strong  and  shapely  of  figure,  her  face 
firm-set,  with  full  eyes  and  an  arching 
nose.  The  gentleman  was  still  muffled  in 
his  cloak,  though  so  hot  was  the  blaze  of  • 
the  logs  that  I  marvelled  he  could  endure 
it.  Slowly,  as  he  looked,  he  unfastened 
the  cloak  and  let  it  fall  from  him;  and  I 
beheld  a  pretty  figure  of  a  man,  plainly 
though  richly  attired,  with  a  fine  face 
framed  in  a  curling  periwig. 

Mary  started  back,  with  a  cry  of  amaze- 
ment, almost  terror;  while  the  stranger 
watched  her  with  a  smile  playing  about 
his  lips. 

"You,  sir!"  she  cried  presently.    "Your 


honor's  worship  here  at  -this  hour,  and  in 
company  with  him!  "--she  made  a  gesture 
towards  the  door  by  which  Greves  had 
retreated.  "O  sir,  have  a  care!" 

"Yet  that  man  tells  me,"  said  the 
stranger,  almost  sternly,  "that  he  is  full 
often  here,  and  meets  in  this  hostelry — 
well,  such  as  suit  his  humor." 

A  flush  crept  over  Mary's  face,  while 
she  broke  in  piteously: 

"Hush,  sir,  your  honor!  I  know  naught 
of  them  nor  of  the  schemes  which  band 
them  together  as  wolves  in  packs.  While 
under  my  roof,  they  are  taught  good 
behavior;  and  for  the  rest  —  oh,  your 
worship,  for  the  sake  of  my  little  ones  I 
must  do  it!" 

"I  wish  you  better  patrons,"  observed 
the  stranger,  dryly,  "or  the  House  of 
Long  Mary  may  fall  into  disrepute  as 
the  haunt  of  , desperadoes." 

"What  would  your  honor  have  me 
do — beg  or  starve?"  cried  Mary,  almost 
fiercely. 

"Neither,  good  sooth!"  replied  the 
gentleman.  "But  before  I  went  over-seas, 
this  inn  was  of  high  repute  and  much 
frequented  by  modish  folk." 

"  Modish  folk ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  bitterly. 
"They  change  their  fashions,  as  the  tide 
yonder  now  ebbs,,  now  flows." 

"We  had  many  a  tea-drinking  here," 
the  stranger  said  in  a  tone  much  softened. 
And  I  perceived  him  to  cast  a  look  full 
of  melancholy  about  him, — up  at  the 
mahogany-colored  beams  of  the  ceiling, 
which  his  head  nigh  touched,  down  at  the 
polished  floor,  the  bluish  walls,  and  the 
tiles  upon  the  hearth. 

"Lord  love  you,  sir,  speak  not  of  those 
times!"  Mary  broke  forth,  with  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  "I  can  not 
bide  it." 

She  began  herewith  to  weep  so  violently, 
as  though  a  milldam  had  broken,  giving  a 
torrent  its  free  course.  Never  had  I 
beheld  her  so  moved.  The  gentleman 
seemed  disconcerted  by  her  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  blending  of  softness  and 
impatience: 
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"Mary,  Mary,  these  tears  wash  precious 
moments  away!  Dry  them,  I  pray  you!" 

Mary  did  so,  half  sullenly,  while  the 
stranger  continued: 

"Despite  these  sea-rovers,  cut-purses, 
and  other  desperadoes,  who  gather  here  of 
dark  nights  to  count  spoils  or  hatch  new 
treasons,  I  will  even  trust  you  as  of  old, 
Mary,  full,  freely,  to  the  utmost." 

He  looked  at  her  with  so  much  of  kind- 
ness that  poor  Mary  was  very  nigh  to 
weeping  again.  But  the  other  hastened  on : 

"Have  you  a  safe  hiding-place  within 
tin-so  walls.'" 

Mary  gave  him  a  glance,  in  which  I 
n-ad  distrust. 

"Wherefore  do  you  ask?"  she  inquired. 

"I  needs  must,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man. "Time  presses.  Answer!  Deny  my 
request  or  grant  it,  but  speedily." 

His  tone  was  imperious.  Mary  spoke 
somewhat  reluctantly: 

"Your  honor  has  made  no  request." 

"It  is  this:  I  would  leave  in  a  secret 
place  jewels  of  price,  and  papers  of  still 
greater  value." 

Mary's  face  cleared;  for  she  had  feared 
to  be  involved  in  some  dark  project.  Yet 
she  objected: 

"Why  leave  them  with  a  defenceless 
woman'  Were  they  stolen  or  discovered 
here  by  others,  what  name  would  be 
given  me?" 

"Mary,"  persisted  the  stranger,  looking 
at  her,  and  speaking  with  so  rare  a  grace, 
that  I  trow  few  women  could  refuse  him 
-  aught, — "Mary,  for  the  sake  of  those 
days  when  she  and  you  and  I  were*  in  our 
spring  of  life,  I  pray  you  do  me  this 
service." 

Mary  was  silent,  but  again  tears  mois- 
tened the  cheeks  she  had  but  lately  dried. 

"I  know  not  where  on  God's  earth  I 
can  conceal  them  if  it  be  not  here!"  the 
stranger  exclaimed  in  that  tone  of  hidden 
feeling  that  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
Mary.  "For  her  sake,  Mary!"  the 
gentleman  urged. 

And  Mary  fell  to  sobbing  again  with  an 
exceeding  violence  which  could  not  be 


restrained.  She  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
and  rocked  back  and  forth,  with  her 
kerchief  covering  her  face,  the  while  I 
stared  till  my  eyeballs  ached  with  the 
exercise.  The  gentleman  stood  still, 
regarding  Mary,  without  words,  till  at  last 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  confronting 
him,  demanded : 

"What  hand  or  part  has  yon  ruffian  in 
a  business  which  concerns  her — and  you?" 

"By  an  evil  chance  they  have  become 
cognizant  of  my  affairs  and  know  in  what 
desperate  plight  I  stand,  both  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  soldier  of  King  James. 
Greves  doth  at  the  moment  pretend  to  act 
as  my  friend,  that  he  may  the  more  effec- 
tually compass  my  destruction;  so  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  meet  craft  with 
craft." 

He  stopped,  as  though  reflecting;  his 
eyes  upon  Mary  to  be  sure  that  she 
understood;  then  he  went  on: 

"They  bear  away  with  them  to  the 
brigantine  'Skylark'  (a  knavish  craft, 
which  has  less  to  do  with  the'  sky  above 
than  the  pit  below)  an  iron  chest." 

Mary  listened,  but  asked  no  questions. 

"In  that  chest,"  the  young  man 
continued,  "those  who  will  hereafter  seek, 
hope  to  discover  what  I  would  confide  to 
you,  Mary.  This  Greves  will,  as  he  opines, 
deceive  and  betray  me.  He  promises  to 
sail  away  to  the  appointed  place,  the 
island  of  Barbados,  with  the  chest.  I 
have  instructed  him  to  bestow  it  there 
till  happier  times,  when  the  liegemen  of 
King  James  and  we  of  the  ancient  Faith 
may  claim  our  property.  To  do  so  now  in 
Manhattan  would  imperil  my  possessions 
and  put  my  neck  in  jeopardy." 

Mary  nodded,  with  quick  understanding, 

"Meantime  Greves  will  not  convey  the 
supposed  treasure  to  Barbados,  but 
deliver  it  instead  to  his  real  employer 
whom  you  likewise  know." 

He  mentioned  a  name  so  low  that  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  discover  it,  but 
I  afterwards  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  most 
notable  man  in  these  Colonies,  high  in 
the  favor  of  their  Majesties  William  and 
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Mary.  As  the  family  is  one  of  mark,  I 
will  refrain  from  mentioning  his  true 
name  in  this  narrative,  but  shall  refer  to 
him  as  Master  Pinchbeck.  For  no  true 
gentleman  was  he,  but  only  the  counter- 
feit presentment  thereof.  Mary,  hearing 
the  name,  started,  as  though  a  scorpion 
had  stung  her. 

"That  villain!"  she  muttered,—  "oh, 
that  monstrous  villain!" 

"Meanwhile,"  pursued  the  stranger, 
"  I  shall  be  on  the  high  sea^s  for  a  time,  or 
with  King  James'  army  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe;  while  you,  Mary  —  faithful 
Mary,  as  I  still  believe  you, — shall  be 
the  mistress  of  more  than  one  destiny." 

"Sir,  your  honor,"  cried  Mary,  and 
there  were  now  warm  affection  and 
respect  in  her  accents,  "I  would  lay  down 
my  life  to  serve  her  or  you !  Yet  I  be 
still  afraid.  This  be  no  safe  place  for 
treasure." 

"For  God's  love,  Mary,  and  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  her,  consent!  It  is  for 
her  I  would  hold  these  treasures,  that, 
if  I  fall  upon  some  foreign  battlefield, 
she  may,  perchance,  relent  towards  me 
and  accept  my  inheritance." 

His  countenance  was  so  exceeding  sad 
that  I  marvelled;  but  he  spoke  again,  as 
one  pressed  for  time,  his  words  tripping 
each  other  in  their  haste. 

"These  men  will  return  to  tell  me 
that  the  chest  has  been  bestowed  on  board 
the  brigantine  and  to  claim  the  reward. 
After  that  I  dare  not  linger  in  these 
Colonies,  and  I  would  not  bear  with  me 
what  I  desire  most  ardently  to  leave. 
For  were  I  to  die  in  foreign  parts,  in 
these  unsettled  times,  naught,  I  fear  me 
much,  would  reach  these  shores  again. 
Mary,  you  must  do  this  for  her  and  me." 

The  half-entreaty,  half-command  in  his 
voice  bore  away  her  last  hesitation. 

"I  will  do  it,  though  I  die  for  it!"  she 
cried.  "The  treasure  shall  not  be  seized 
upon  by  that  ruthless  wretch.  I  cry  your 
honor's  pardon  that  he  be  your  kinsman." 

"A  kinsman  truly  is  Pinchbeck,  to  my 
sorrow,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "Only 


for  that  misfortune  he  could  lay  no  claim 
to  my  inheritance." 

After  that  they  spoke  but  few  words, 
and  the  matter  of  their  discourse  I  better 
understood  later,  when  I  knew  more  of 
the  affair. 

"These  jewels,  papers  must  be  hidden," 
said  the  gentleman. 

' '  Where  are  they  ? ' ' 

"That  will  I  presently  show.  But  first 
bring  hither  your  man,  that  in  his  clerkly 
hand  he  may  draw  up  a  paper,  to  which 
I  will  affix  my  hand  and  seal,  declaring 
that  I  have  confided  to  your  care  these 
my  valuables.  If  in  three  years'  time 
there  be  no  tidings  of  me,  seek  for  her. 
Perchance  you  know  her  whereabouts?" 

"Nay!"  said  Mary,  sadly.  "Nothing 
have  I  heard  of  her  this  many  months." 

"If  you  find  her  not,  wait  two  more 
years  for  me.  If  I  be  a  living  man,  I 
will  return  within  that  space  of  time. 
Wherefore  the  five  years  having  expired, 
you  will  convey  to  the  magistrate  all  that 
I  here  entrust  to  your  care,  and  he  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
discover  her.  She  is  my  heir,  if  she  survive 
me.  I  have  so  declared  in  my  will,  which 
is  amongst  these  documents.  But  we  must 
go  warily  to  work;  for  Pinchbeck  is  the 
heir-at-law,  failing  the  production  of  my 
testament.  Hence  guard  these  papers 
with  your  life;  and  deliver  them,  failing 
my  return,  to  the  magistrate.  And  now 
this  clerk,  this  schoolmaster?  But  stay! 
Can  he  be  trusted?" 

"Aye,  that  I  can!"  cried  I  from  the 
lowest  stair,  forgetting  all  else  in  my 
interest  and  curiosity. 

They  both  stared  at  my  head,  when  I 
thrust  it  forward,  as  though  it  had  been 
that  of  some  strange  beast.  The  gentle- 
man '  seemed  perturbed  for  an  instant ; 
then  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Mary,  wrathful  and  amazed,  called  out: 

"Come  here  till  I  lay  the  yard  measure 
over  your  shoulders!" 

"Nay,  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  bide, 
good  mistress,  if  you  be  so  minded!"  I 
exclaimed,  retreating  a  step;  while  Mary, 
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snatching  up  the  stick,  seemed  as  if  about 
to  pursue  inc. 

''Peace,  Mary, — peace!"  interposed  the 
stranger.  "If  you  beat  the  knave,  he 
can  not  write.  And,  since  he  has  over- 
heard, we  have  no  choice  but  to  trust 
him.  —  Come  here,  sirrah,  and  let  me  see 
what  manner  of  caitiff  I  have  to  deal 
with." 

I  obeyed;  and,  after  eyeing  me  a  full 
instant  in  silence,  he  laid  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  kindly. 

"Misfortune  has  touched  you,  man, 
but  not  crime,  as  I  read  your  face.  There- 
fore will  I  trust  you;  for  we  be,  after  all, 
brothers  in  that  band  upon  which  have 
blown  the  winds  of  adversity." 

The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes;  for  there 
was  that  in  his  speech  and  bearing,  when 
lie  so  spoke,  which  touched  my  heart. 

"You  can  write?"    he  asked  abruptly. 

"Aye,  your  honor!"  I  answered. 

"Sit  down  at  the  table,"  he  commanded. 

I  did  so,  no  longer  with  a  fear  that  I 
might  be  made  privy  to  some  villainy. 
The  gentleman  drew  forth  a  sheet  of 
parchment  and  placed  it  before  me,  signing 
for  Mary  to  bring  thither  the  ink-horn*and 
quill,  which  were  kept  for  the  use  of 
customers. 

"I,"  he  began  (mentioning  his  name, 
which  was  that  of  a  worshipful  family 
well  known  to  me;  but,  as  they  might 
mislike  publicity,  I  shall  omit  their  real 
appellation  from  this  narrative,  and  name 
him  Robert  Truegold) — -"I,  Robert 
Truegold,  do  now  place  here  in  possession 
of  Mary  Fleming,  popularly  known  as 
Long  Mary,  in  whose  good  faith  and  right 
dealing  I  have  every  confidence,  my 
private  papers,  being  of  prodigious  value 
to  myself  and  the  heir  whom  I  have 
chosen,  in  that  they  relate  to  the  entire 
disposal  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal. 
I  also  commit  to  Mary's  charge  jewels  of 
great  price,  to  wit:  i  stomacher  of  precious 
stones,  worn  by  my  ancestress  at  the 
court  of  Charles  I.;  i  pearl  necklace,  i 
bracelet  of  rubies,  i  hair  ornament  of 
diamonds,  i  brooch  of  topaz  and  diamonds, 


,  i  opal  ring,  i  pearl  and  diamond  ring,  2 
bracelets  of  sapphires  and  gold,  i  necklace 
of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  with  divers 
other  trinkets, — the  whole  to  be  carefully 
held  by  Mary  Fleming,  and  delivered  to 
me  on  my  return;  failing  that,  to — "  (here 
again  I  suppress  the  real  name,  inserting 
another) — "to  Mistress  Fairheart;  or,  in 
her  default,  to  the  magistrate,  that  diligent 
search  may  be  made  for  the  said  Mistress. 
Amongst  the  papers  will  likewise  be  found 
instructions  for  the  due  recompense  of 
Mary  Fleming." 

Mary,  who  had  stood,  not  regarding  what 
I  wrote,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Master 
Truegold's  face,  here  made  a  gesture. 

"Nay!"  she  said.  "What  I  do,  sir,  is 
for  your  sake  and  for  pure  love  of  her." 

"That  matter  can  not  be  mended  now," 
declared  the  gentleman.  "What  I  have 
written,  is  written.  Time  presses;  for 
Greves  will  soon  return  here.  I  shall  rid 
myself  of  the  knave  and  depart  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Before  the  morrow's 
dawn  I  must  be  far  away." 

As  Mary  looked  at  him  with  a  query  in 
her  gaze,  he  went  on: 

"Greves  will  wait  upon  my  kinsman  in 
the  morning,  and  together  they  will  lay 
information  of  my  presence  here,  and  other 
matters  known  to  them,  before  the  magis- 
trate, who  must  forthwith  order  my  arrest. 
But  the  bird  will  be  flown.  For,  Greves — 
.my  cunning  Greves,  my  most  outrageous 
rascal — it  is  not  only  the  'Skylark'  that 
can  fly!  Another  craft  awaits  me  an  hour 
from  now  at  Corlears'  Hook.  By  its 
means  I  shall  reach  the  good  ship 
'  Dolphin,'  and  be  on  the  high  seas  ere  the 
warrant  can  be  issued  for  my  capture.  So 
now  for  your  charge,  Mary?" 

To  our  amazement,  he  seized  his  cloak 
and  began  to  draw  forth,  from  one  secret 
pocket  after  another,  the  articles  of  value 
he  had  named  and  the  papers. 

Should  I  have  reached  the  Hbuse  of 
Long  Mary  did  the  cut-purse  who  walked 
in  my  company  but' jf  guess  what  lav- 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak?" 
laughed  Truegold. 
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As  for  me,  I  stood  in  speechless  wonder 
as  he  continued  to  draw  forth  jewels  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  before  beheld. 
He  was  still  searching  in  one  of  the 
pockets  when  we  heard  steps  outside  upon 
the  Waal.  They  were  distant  yet,  but  I 
began  to  tremble,  and  Mary  cried  out: 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven, sir, make  haste! 
They  are  coming;  and  Greves,  were  he  to 
see  all  this,  would  never  let  you  forth 
alive!" 

The  stranger  laughed  again,  as  he 
snatched  the  pen  from  my  hand  and  affixed 
his  name  to  the  document.  He  held  to 
the  lighted  candle  a  piece  of  wax  which  he 
had  produced  from  his  cloak,  and  sealed 
the  parchment  with  his  signet  ring. 

"I  should  not  fear  Greves,"  he  said 
lightly,  "if  but  these  baubles  were  in 
safety.  He  is  a  most  excellent  braggart 
and  bully." 

As  he  spoke,  the  voice  of  Greves  was 
heard  from  without,  approaching  from  the 
Waal. 

"Ah,  my  charming  Greves,  my  night- 
ingale of  melodious  throat,  you  have  come 
too  soon!  It  wants  a  full  half  hour  of  the 
appointed  time,"  murmured  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  hastily  assisted  Mary  to  gather 
up  the  treasures — "The  door, — the  door!" 
he  cried  to  me.  "Quick,  man!  Shoot  the 
bolts.  Gain  what  delay  we  can." 

I  flew  across  the  room,  trembling  so  that 
I  could  scarce  fulfil  my  appointed  task. 

"And  now,  Mary,  to  the  hiding-place! 
In  God's  name,  take  all  and  guard  them 
well!  You  fellow,  to  your  garret!  I  must 
be  alone  when  yon  rascals  enter.  Here  is 
a  token  for  what  you  have  done.  It  is  but 
an  earnest  of  what  shall  be  your  recom- 
pense if  our  plans  fail  not,  and  if  you  have 
kept  faith." 

Greves  here  tried  the  door,  and,  finding 
it  locked,  began  to  pound  thereupon  with 
no  gentle  hand.  Mary  had  meanwhile 
fled  into  her  apartments.  I  crept 
upstairs,  —  stopping,  however,  at  the 
turning;  for  I  was  minded  to  see  that 
night's  drama  to  the  end. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


God  Knows  Best. 


BY    MILDRED    M.   HI.ANCHARD. 


/CLOD'S  will   we   may   not   understand; 

Though  rough  the   pathway  be, 
Yet   trust   and   love:     He   knoweth   best 

The  way  He  leadeth  thee. 
And  if  at  times  the  path  be  dark, 

With   ne'er  a  heavenly  ray, 
His  is  the  Hand  behind  the  cloud 

That  pointeth  out  the  way. 
So  trust  and  let  Him  be  thy  Guide; 

He  is  the  Guardian   Blest, 
Leading  thee  as  thou  wouldst  thyself, 

If  thou   knewest   what   was   best. 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


•    Sunday,  Jan.  10. 

MONSIEUR  GARDAIS  has  been  to 
see  me.  He  found  me  in  the  chimney 
corner  chatting  with  Monsieur  Coornaert, 
smoking  his  pipe  as  usual.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  Monsieur  Gardais  was  not  the 
same:  he  appeared  reserved  and  hesitat- 
ing. But  the  respectful  cordiality  with 
which  I  greeted  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  stranger  caused  him  to  unbend,  and 
he  condescended  to  sit  down  and  inquire 
about  my  health.  As  we  talked  he  began 
to  button  and  unbutton  his  vest,  —  a 
sign,  with  him,  of  great  -preoccupation 
and  nervousness.  From  time  to  time  he 
glanced  at  Monsieur  Coornaert,  smoking 
his  pipe  with  deep  puffs  and  stertorous 
breaths,  like  a  locomotive  leaving  the 
station  after  a  long  rest.  "Decidedly," 
I  said  to  myself,  "these  two  men  are 
not  at  ease,  and  look  at  each  other  as 
though  they  were  enemies."  Finally,  by  a 
slow  process,  Monsieur  Gardais  revealed 
the  motive  of  his  visit.  He  thought  an 
anti-patriotic  campaign  had  been  inaugu- 
rated in  my  parish.  If  I  had  been  there, 
I  could,  and  certainly  would,  have  hindered 
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it.  But  my  absence  had  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  abuse  of  authority.  It  had 
been  said,  and  it  was  averred  with  my 
sanction,  that  success  would  never  be  ours 
until  France  had  rid  herself  of  a  criminal 
Government.  Here  I  interrupted  Monsieur 
Gardais. 

"I  suppose  that  you  are  not  here  to 
question  me,  and  that  denial  on  my  part 
would  be  useless?" 

"Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  CureM  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  inter- 
fere. If  you  would  endorse  the  Government 
from  the  pulpit,  it  would  have  the  desired 
effect." 

"Very  well,  Monsieur  Gardais.  You 
understand  the  situation,  .1  suppose.  If 
you  wish  it,  I  will  say  that  religion  enjoins 
upon  us  duty  to  the  established  Govern- 
ment, and  that  patriotism  imposes  the 
further  obligation  to  unite  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  ruling  the  destinies  of  the 
country  with  so  much  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. Is  this  formula  satisfactory?" 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  do  not  call  upon  you 
to  bless  your  enemies." 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,  there  are  no 
enemies  in  France." 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  everyone  does  not  under- 
stand things  as  you  do, — your  substitute 
here,  for  instance." 

"What  is  coming?"  I  thought,  as 
Monsieur  Coornaert  rose,  extinguished  his 
pipe  and  laid  it  on  the  mantelpiece. — "My 
substitute?"  I  said. 

"Well,  he  has  spoken  like  an  enemy  of 
France.  He  has  said  that  the  crimes  of  the 
State  are  punished  by  public  calamities, 
and  that  France  had  committed  a  crime  in 
banishing  the  religious  Orders.  I  believe 
that  France,  in  so  doing,  was  acting  under 
the  law.  But  it  matters  little.  Just  now 
it  would  be  as  well  to  forget  all  that." 

"That  would  be  an  easy  enough  thing 
for  you  to  do,"  replied  Monsieur  Coornaert, 
"because  your  religious  are  gone,  and  you 
no  longer  sec-  them.  But  they  have  lome 
over  to  Belgium,  where  we  see  them  every 
day;  and  whenever  I  saw  those  exiles  I 
remembered  the  crime  of  France." 


"You  are  at  liberty  to  speak  thus  in 
Belgium,  but  you  should  not  come  here 
to  utter  such  sentiments." 

"Monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  understand 
that  I  did  not  come  here  for  my  own 
pleasure.  But  I  have  lost  my  own  country 
by  giving  you  time  to  defend  yours;  and 
on  that  account,  it  seems  to  me,  I  have 
some  right  to  feel  at  home  in  France.  If 
instead  of  driving  the  religious  out  of 
France  you  had  just  put  yourselves  to 
manufacturing  guns,  you  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  send  us  some,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  arrest  the  march  of  the 
Germans,  and  thus  have  been  able  to 
remain  at  home,  as  you  say,  in  Belgium." 

Here  I  felt  obliged  to  impose  silence 
on  the  adversaries. 

"See  here,  gentlemen,  you  are  both 
unfair,"  said  I.  "Monsieur  Gardais,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  remind  a  Belgian  that 
he  as  not  French.  Monsieur  Coornaert, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  remind  a  French- 
man of  the  crimes  of  France.  Let  us 
know  how  to  impose  the  discipline  of 
silence  on  ourselves  in  uniting  against  a 
common  enemy." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  took  up  his  pipe 
and  began  to  get  ready  to  smoke  it.  But 
Monsieur  Gardais  had  not  'finished. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure",  I  agree  with  what 
you  say,  but  we  must  come  to  an  under- 
standing. It  is  decided  that  you  will  deny 
from  the  pulpit  all  the  rumors  which  are 
bein'g  circulated,  and  that  Monsieur  Coor- 
naert will  leave  the  parish." 

"Softly,  Monsieur  le  Maire!  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  assist  you  in  contradicting  the 
rumors  which  are  in  circulation,  because 
you  are  the  head  of  the  commune,  and  are, 
with  the  prefect  (with  whom  you  have  no 
doubt  consulted),  responsible  for  law  and 
order.  If  you  wish  it,  we  can  have  a  meet- 
ing at  the  prefecture.  But  I  am  the  head 
of  the  parish,  and  share  with  the  bishop 
(with  whom  I  shall  consult)  the  .care  of 
my  flock.  Monsieur  Coornaert  is  leaving 
us  at  the  end  of  the  month;  but  if  there 
should  be  any  indication  of  driving  him 
away,  I  shall  keep  him  during  the  whole 
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of  Lent.  For  the  rest,  it  is  both  painful 
and  embarrassing  to  submit  him  to  such 
-a  discussion  as  this." 

Monsieur  Gardais  had  not  thought  of 
'consulting  the  prefect,  supposing  he  knew 
'all  about  it.  He  reddened,  hesitated, 
and  then  continued  in  a  more  conciliat- 
ing tone: 

"Well,  then,  if  Monsieur  already  intends 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  shall 
not  insist.  Besides,  you  have  manifested 
such  good  will  that  I  can  not  show  less. 
Furthermore,  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
affair  it  behooves  you  to  act  on  the  ground 
of  morality  and  democracy  combined." 

"Indeed!    And  how  is  that?" 

"Well,  when  you  speak  of  the  war  as  a 
chastisement  of  God,  our  peasants  imagine 
that  God  is  not  easily  managed,  and  they 
hope  to  mollify  Him  with  gifts.  This  sort 
of  morality  does  not  agree  with  the  demo- 
cratic conscience." 

"Yes,  we  must  have  pure  morality,  like 
that  of  the  artichokes." 

The  Mayor  blushed,  shook  hands 
hurriedly,  bowed  stiffly  to  Monsieur 
Coornaert,  and  disappeared. 

He  had  hardly  closed  the  door  when 
Rosalie  appeared  with  the  soup. 

"Monsieur,"  I  said  to  Monsieur  Coor- 
naert, after  the  Benedicite,  "I  wish  to 
make  my  excuses  for  the  hard  speeches  of 
the  Mayor.  Consider  yourself  at  home 
here  just  as  before." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that.  But,  excuse  me, 
out  of  all  you  said  I  have  paid  attention 
to  only  a  single  phrase — 'the  morality  of 
artichokes. '  Will  you  kindly  explain  to 
me  the  system,  which  does  not  figure  in 
my  manual  of  theology?" 

I  was  amused  at  having  excited  the 
curiosity  of  my  guest ;  and  while  he  cut  up 
a  huge  baked  potato  (they  have  none  like 
it  in  Germany!)  I  related  the  story  of 
"The  Artichokes  and  Pure  Morality:  A 
Fable!"  Here  it  is: 

"You  know  Monsieur  Gardais,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon  his 
character,  as,  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  story-telling,  perhaps  I  should  undertake 


to  do.  Yonder  on  the  hill  he  owns  a  bit  of 
land,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  which  he 
had  planted  several  grapevines  and  two 
rows  of  artichokes.  In  the  year  of  grace, 
1913,  the  artichokes,  having  triumphed 
over  the  frosts  of  winter,  began  to  show 
promise  for  the  first  time.  Monsieur 
Gardais  went  to  examine  them  every  day. 
With  his  own  hands  he  had  scooped  out  a 
seat  in  the  soft  rock,  and  there  he  sat  for 
several  hours  at  a  time,  looking  at  his 
growing  artichokes.  One  day  he  could  not 
control  his  delight:  a  bud  had  appeared 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  stalks.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  there  were  three  buds. 
In  a  week  he  could  count  ten,  —  ten 
promising  artichokes. 

"Monsieur  Gardais  remained  faithful 
to  his  self-appointed  task.  Sheltered  from 
the  north  wind  and  warmed  by  the  sun- 
shine, the  artichokes  grew  and  thrived. 
Monsieur  Gardais  was  happy.  He  already 
saw  them  on  the  table.  In  fancy  he  placed 
a  knife  under  his  plate,  in  order  to  stand 
it  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  oil  and  vinegar 
should  mingle  at  one  side  of  it.  He  lifted 
One  of  the  delicate  leaves,  dipped  it  in 
the  sauce,  then  with  an  expert  tooth  he 
bit  the  dainty  morsel  of  white  flesh — 
in  fancy." 

Monsieur  Coornaert,  the  better  to  hear 
what  I  was  saying,  had  stopped  eating,  and 
I  read  the  vague  fear  of  some  mystification 
in  his  eyes.  Rosalie  (who  knew  the  story), 
bringing  in  the  compote,  began  to  laugh 
aloud.  After  a  short  pause  I  remarked: 
"You  are  asking  where  is  the  pure  morality 
going  to  make  its  appearance.  We  shall 
•  see."  And  I  resumed  my  story. 

"About  the  first  of  July  Monsieur 
Gardais  was  asked  to  preside  at  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  at  the  girls'  school  and 
to  make  a  speech.  He  accepted,  but  in  so 
doing  made  a  mistake  which  cost  him 
dear.  He  continued  to  visit  his  artichokes, 
but  on  the  day  of  the  distribution  he 
neglected  to  do  so.  He  had  to  prepare 
his  discourse. 

"The  great  day  arrived.  At  half-past 
two — precisely  at  the  hour  when  he  would 
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have  been  examining  his  artichokes — • 
Monsieur  Gardais  took  his  seat  on  the 
platform  of  the  school,  in  the  shadow  of 
some  drapery  which  partially  concealed 
his  head.  The  teacher  read  the  list  of 
prizes.  It  was  very  warm:  Monsieur 
Gardais  dreamed.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  some  distance  away,  was  his  garden, 
and  in  that  garden  several  fine  artichokes 
were  ripening  and  opening  in  the  sun. 
They  were  just  ready  to  be  eaten.  This 
evening  he  would  gather  them  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  his  speech. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  speech!  The  great 
moment  was  at  hand.  Monsieur  Gardais 
got  on  his  feet,  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause. 
While  the  noise  and  confusion  were  at 
their  height,  the  'tata'  (by  which  I  mean 
the  servant  and  assistant  teacher  for  the 
ficole  Maternelle)  slipped  out  of  the  room 
without  being  observed. 

"Monsieur  Gardais  read  his  speech.  It 
was  on  a  very  serious  subject — the  pure 
morality  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  Republic;  that  which  proposes  and 
promises  to  mankind  an  interior  and  noble 
recompense ;  that  which  is  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  the  selfish  morality  which 
religion  formerly  imposed  on  our  ancestors. 
And  in  reply  to  those  who  claimed  that 
this  sort  of  morality  failed  of  its  purpose, 
he  would  say  that  its  history,  which  dated 
back  but  thirty  years,  had  superabundantly 
proved  the  contrary.  Loud  applause.  The 
assembly  dispersed. 

"Then  Monsieur  Gardais  laid  aside  his 
decoration;  and,  having  resumed  his 
ordinary  attire,  gravely,  though  smilingly, 
repaired  to  his  garden.  I  was  in  the  square, 
Monsieur,  when  he  returned,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  terrible  oaths  he  poured 
forth  on  that  occasion.  You  are  already 
aware,  I  think,  of  the  customs  of  our 
country.  When  our  people  are  angry,  in 
order  to  injure  and  revile  the  one  true  God, 
they  invoke  the  thousand  gods  of  paganism. 
I  heard,  as  I  tell  you,  a  terrible  succession 
of  oaths,  and  saw  Monsieur  Gardais  run- 
ning towards  the  gendarmery,  which  he 
entered,  Can  you  guess  what  had  hap- 


pened? During  Monsieur  Gardais'  speech 
some  one  had  stolen  his  artichokes!  The 
rifled  stalks  presented  a  most  lamentable 
appearance. 

"Here  is  the  moral  of  the  story.  Soon 
the  whole  village  knew  all  about  it.  Several 
persons  had  seen  the  'tata'  go,  and  return 
with  something  in  her  apron.  The  Mayor 
and  the  gendarme  repaired  to  the  National 
School.  And  what  did  they  see?  On  the 
kitchen  table  lay  the  artichokes  which  the 
'  tata '  had  stolen !  And  do  you  know  what 
Monsieur  Gardais  said  in  that  tragic  hour  ? 
He  cried  out  in  his  fiery  language:  'Ah! 
And  this  is  what  your  pure  morality 
amounts  to,  is  it?  I  will  show  you, — I 
will  show  you  a  hell-fire  of  it!'  It  was  a 
veritable  collapse  of  the  system." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  fully  understood. 
He  arose  from  the  table,  the  better  to 
laugh  aloud,  —  at  first  noisily;  then, 
seated  in  his  corner,  to  burst  forth  at  inter- 
vals in  cascades  of  mirth.  His  great  good 
humor  made  us  both  forget  the  misfortunes 
and  attitude  of  the  Mayor.  I  am  sure  the 
good  man  will  be  forgiven  for  it.  He  is 
an  honest  comrade,  who  tries  to  escape 
cheerfully  from  the  attacks  of  a  pretended 
democracy.  We  must  not  make  the  task 
too  difficult.  That  is  what  I  endeavored 
to  make  Monsieur  Coornaert  understand 
as  I  accompanied  him  to  his  room. 

"You  see,  my  friend,"  I  said  to  him, 
"you  do  not*  understand  the  French 
character  very  well.  You  have  been 
deceived  by  too  great  a  semblance  of 
happiness.  Belgium  is  Catholic;  she 
accepts  and  demands  the  primitive  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  When  you  say  to 
her,  '  It  is  the  law, '  no  one  resists,  and  no 
one  blames  you.  France,  on  the  contrary, 
has  unlearned  the  Gospel.  Our  people 
have  forgotten  the  road  to  the  church. 
Trials,  Tear,  suffering,  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Christian  instinct  will  make  them  return 
to  it.  They  look  to  us  for  words  of  hope, 
of  consolation  and  peace.  I  believe  they 
wish  to  repair  the  past,  and  that  they  will 
do  it  well,  but  only  on  condition  that  we  do 
not  reprove  them  too  much  When  the 
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prodigal  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
the  father  made  no  allusion  to  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  his  past  conduct;  he  even 
reprimanded  the  elder  brother  who  was 
indignant  at  such  indulgence.  Well,  you 
are  a  little  like  the  elder  brother,  my  dear 
•confrere;  and  because  you  have  not  sinned, 
your  speech  is  somewhat  harsh.  As  for  me, 
I  feel  less  inclined  to  severity.  I  under- 
stand the  faults  of  my  children  because  I 
myself  am  a  Frenchman.  Moreover,  I 
share  in  some  sort  with  the  Church  in 
responsibility  towards  them.  I  have  not 
the  right,  like  yourself,  to  threaten  the 
repentant  with  the  whip.  I  bow  with 
them  before  the  hand  of  God  who  has 
ordained  all  things.  I  try  to  forget  the 
past  in  order  to  insure  peace  for  the  present 
and  salvation  in  the  future." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  listened  to  me  with 
great  courtesy.  Then  he  replied: 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  we  are  not 
wrong  either.  The  shepherds  who  play  the 
flute  are  not  as  useful  in  chasing  the 
wolves  as  the  great  dogs  who  bark  and 
bite." 

What  a  man  he  is,  that  Monsieur 
Coornaert!  He  thinks  us  asleep  because 
he  is  big.  And  he  utters  with  placidity  the 
words  which  strike  one  dumb.  He  is  a 
good  bulldog  of  the  good  God,  and  well 
does  he  know  how  to  defend  his  flock.. 
And  I,  who  am  for  peace, —  is  it  possible 
that  God  will  condemn  me  to  take  my 
place  among  dumb  dogs? 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Victim  of  Expiation. 


BY    CHRISTIAN    REID. 


IN  order  to  make  popular  education 
truly  good  and  useful,  it  must  be  funda- 
mentally religious.  It  is  necessary  that 
national  education  should  be  given  and 
received  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  atmos- 
phere, and  that  religious  impressions  and 
observations  should  penetrate  into  all  its 
parts.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exer- 
cise to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place  and 
a  certain  hour;  it  is  a  faith  and  a  law 
which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and 
which,  after  this  manner  alone,  can  exercise 
all  its  hem-iidul  iullui-iKT. •--  'I'uiqot, 


II. 

T  was  two  or  three  hours  later, 
and  the  quiet  that  reigned  over 
Teocotlan  was  like  the  ominous 
quiet  of  nature  before  an  earth- 
quake,— full  of  an  indefinable  sense  of  fear 
and  dread.  Behind  their  closed  doors  the 
people  were  cowering,  waiting  helplessjy 
for  whatever  of  unspeakable  outrage  and 
horror  the  morrow  might  bring;  and  in 
his  room  at  the  curato  (which  had  been  an 
ancient  Franciscan  monastery,  where  the 
very  walls  were  still  eloquent  of  the 
monastic  spirit  of  peace  and  abnegation) 
the  cura  knelt  before  his  crucifix. 

It  would  have  needed  no  more  than  a 
glance  at  his  face  to  tell  that  he  had 
regained  the  composure  of  soul  which  for 
a  little  while  he  seemed  to  have  lost;  and 
in  his  eyes,  as  they  were  lifted  to  the  figure 
hanging  on  the  cross  above  him,  to  the 
thorn-crowned  head  that  seemed  bending 
toward  him,  there  was  the  same  light  that 
Marion  Durward  had  caught  as  he  glanced 
upward  after  explaining  that  he  had  offered 
his  life  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  the 
crimes  committed  against  God  in  the  land 
for  which  He  had  d6ne  so  much.  A  great 
anguish  had  come  down  upon  and  almost 
overwhelmed  him  when  he  thought  that 
this  offering  had  been  rejected;  that, 
instead  of  dying  for  his  people,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  them  and  go  upon  the  hard 
road  of  exile.  But  now  peace  Had  returned. 
And  the  longer  he  knelt,  the  more  this 
peace  possessed  his  spirit;  for  it  proceeded 
from  the  two  most  potent  forces  of  the. 
soul — love  and  humility. 

"Who  am  I,  that  I  should  choose, 
Lord?"  he  was  asking,  very  humbly, 
"Who  am  I,  that  I  should  aspire  to  the 
honor  of  following  You  to  the  bloody 
height  of  the  cross?  I  have  laid  my  life  at 
Your  feet;  I  have  begged  You  to  accept 
;t  for  my  poor  people, — for  those  who  sin 
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and  for  those  who  suffer.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  You  do  not  accept  it, — 
if  it  is  not  worthy  of  Your  acceptance.  I 
am  Your  servant:  do  with  me  what  You 
will.  I  will  go  or  I  will  stay,  as  You  make 
it  plain  to  me  what  I  shall  do.  Only  be 
pleased  to  make  it  very  plain,  that  I  may 
not  mistake  the  road  to  which  I  am 
called." 

Then  he  paused.  A  tranquillity  which 
was  more  than  peace,  which  was  closely 
akin  to  ecstasy,  filled  his  whole  being  like 
a  rising  tide.  In  that  moment  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  mistake  the  road  to 
which  he  was  called, — that  it  would  be 
made  altogether  plain  to  him;  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  he  remained 
kneeling,  motionless  as  if  in  a  trance, 
absorbed  in  that  meditation  in  which  the 
soul  mounts  on  wings  above  the  earth, 
yet  listening  for  the  sign  which  he  felt 
sure  would  come. 

Absorbed  though  he  was,  every  sense 
was  acutely  awake;  and  so  he  heard  at 
once  the  tap  which  presently  came  upon 
his  window.  It  was  a  very  familiar  sound. 
Often  it  had  come  like  this  in  the  night, 
to  call  him  out  on  some  urgent  summons 
to  the  sick  or  the  dying,  —  frequently  to 
those  who  were  dying  from  violence;  'for 
the  knife  has  always  played  as  deadly  a 
part  in  Mexican  quarrels  as  the  stiletto  in 
vSicilian.  He  now  rose  at  once,  and,  going 
over  to  the  window,  unbarred  and  opened 
the  heavy  wooden  shutters.  Outside, 
beyond  the  iron  bars,  as  usual  a  shrouded 
figure  stood.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman 
wrapped  closely  in  a  dark  rebozo. 

"Senor  Cura,"  she  whispered  sharply, 
"will  you  come  to  a  dying  man?" 
.  "Who  is  the  man?"  the  cura  asked, 
surprised  by  the  form  of  the  question; 
for  the  name  of  the  person  desiring 
spiritual  aid  was  always  the  first  thing 
given. 

The  woman  hesitated  foi  a  moment, 
and  then,  putting  her  face  close  against 
the  bars,  whispered  in  a  lower  tone  than 
before : 

"It  is  Pablo  Sanchez." 


"Pablo  Sanchez!"  The  cura  started  in 
amazement.  "Is  it  possible  that  Pablo 
Sanchez  has  sent  for  me?  What  does  he 
want?" 

"What  does  any  one  want  who  sends 
for  the  priest  when  he  is  dying?"  the 
woman  replied.  "He  wants  to  confess  his 
sins,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  is  in 
mortal  terror  of  dying  as  he  is'." 

"He  well  may  be,"  the  cura  said.    "But 
who  are  you?    And  how  can  I   possibly     ' 
obtain  entrance  into  that  house?" 

"I  am  Maria  Lopez,"  she  told  him. 
"You  know  me,  Senor  Cura;  for,  though  I 
have  served  in  the  Sanchez  casa  these 
many  years,  I  have  never  given  up  my 
faith.  Ah,  Dios  only  knows  what  things 
I  have  witnessed  and  suffered  there! 
But  I  have  always  held  on,  waiting  for 
this  hour  when  perhaps  I  could  help  to 
save  the  soul  of  one  of  the  children 
who  were  put  into  my  arms  when  they 
were  born." 

"Ah,  you  are  Maria  Lopez!"  said  the 
cura  in  a  tone  of  comprehension. 

For  indeed  he  knew,  as  all  Teocotlan 
knew,  of  this  woman,  who,  although  herself 
a  faithful  Catholic,  had  nevertheless 
remained  for  years  in  the  service  of  a 
family  of  unbelievers  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church.  She  had  long  been  looked 
at  askance  by  the  people,  for  the  lines  of 
belief  and  unbelief  are  sharply  drawn  in 
Mexico;  and,  considering  the  hostility 
toward  religion  of  the  Sanchez  household, 
and  the  dark  stories  told  of  the  spiritism 
which  had  taken  possession  of  it,  they 
found  it  hard  to  reconcile  her  service  with 
her  faith.  She  had  never  explained  the 
motive  for  her  fidelity,  but  had  simply 
taken  her  way  with  the  tenacity  and  reti- 
cence of  her  Indian  race.  But  now  at  last 
the  opportunity  to  justify  herself  had  come, 
together  with  the  other  opportunity  for 
which  she  had  long  waited. 

For  it  was  also  well  known  in  Teocotlan 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  had  some 
time  since  returned,  badly  wounded,  from 
the  so-called  Constitutionalist  army,  and 
that  he  now  lay  near  to  death,  from 
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blood-poisoning,  in  his  father's  house. 
The  cura  had  heard  that  day  of  his 
extremity,  but  nothing  could  have  seemed 
to  him  less  probable  than  that  he  should 
be  called  to  the  deathbed  of  such  an 
enemy  of  the  Church.  Now  that  he 
was  called,  he  knew  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  which  lay  before  him.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  head  of  the  house,  Don  Gilberto 
Sanchez,  had  sworn  that  no  priest  should 
ever  cross  his  threshold;  and  it  was 
equally  notorious  that  his  daughter  had 
died  without  the  consolations  of  religion, 
though  she  had  begged  unceasingly  for  a 
priest.  It  was  the  recollection  of  these 
things  which  made  the  cura  ask,  "How 
can  I  possibly  obtain  entrance  into  that 
house?"  He  now  repeated  the  question, 
and  Maria  answered: 

"I  can  take  you  in  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  one.  I  slipped  out  through  the 
gate  of  the  corral,  and  I  left  it  unfastened. 
We  will  go  in  that  way ;  and  Pablo's  room 
is  at  the  rear,  where  you  can  reach  it 
easily.  Come,  Senor  Cura, — come;  for  he 
is  near  death,  and  I  hardly  dared  leave 
him." 

"I  will  meet  you  in  a  few  minutes  at 
the  door,"  the  cura  said  quietly,  and 
turned  back  into  the  room. 

Having  closed  the  shutters  again,  he 
stood  for  an  instant  looking  at  the  crucifix 
before  which  he  had  knelt  so  short  a  time 
before.  It  was  quite  clear  now,  the  choice 
he  was  called  to  make.  If  he  obeyed  this 
summons  (in  itself  so  full  of  risk)  to  save 
the  crime-stained  soul  of  one  who  had 
been  a  defiant  enemy  of  God,  it  would 
mean  forfeiting  the  opportunity  to  leave 
Teocotlan  with  the  Durward  party.  At 
any  moment  now  they  might  come  for 
him;  for  it  was  after  midnight,  and  Don 
Manuel  had  said,  "You  must  be  well  on 
your  way  before  daybreak."  At  any 
moment  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  might 
sound  in  the  silent  street,  and  a  peremptory 
summons  come  at  his  door.  Well,  he  must 
leave  a  message.  They  must  at  least 
understand  why  he  was  gone. 

Passing  out  in  the  corridor,  he  quickly 


wakened  his  faithful  servant  and  sacris- 
tan—  who,  rolled  in  his  blanket,  lay 
sleeping  on  the  mat  which  served  for  his 
bed, — and  bade  him  tell  the  Senor  Durward 
when  he  came  that  he,  the  cura,  had  been 
called  to  a  dying  person  and  could  not 
therefore  go  with  him. 

"But,  Senor  Cura,"  the  man  gasped, 
"it  will  not  take  you  long;  and  if  you 
will  tell  me  to  what  house  you  are 
going,  the  Senor  Durward  can  follow  you 
there." 

"Listen,  Felipe,"  the  cura  said  impres- 
sively. "I  am  going  to  a  house  where  no 
one  can  or  must  follow  me;  and  I  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  return.  Make  Don 
Juan  understand  that  he  must  not  wait 
for  me:  that  he  must  leave  Teocotlan 
without  delay  for  his  own  safety— 

"And  yours,  Senor  Cura,— yours?" 

"Mine  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  for  I 
am  going  on  His  errand,"  the  cura  said. 
"Rest  satisfied,  and  simply  obey  my 
instructions." 

Felipe's  startled  eyes,  .full  of  appre- 
hension, followed  the  tall  dark  figure  as 
it  turned,  went  to  the  great  door  of  the 
curato,  unfastened  the  heavy  bolts  and 
passed  out.  The  next  instant,  with  a 
panther-like  spring,  he  was  also  at  the 
door;  and,  opening  it  cautiously,  peered 
into  the  street.  The  wonderful  Mexican 
starlight  made  it  easy  to  see  the  two 
figures  walking  away  together;  and, 
although  there  was  little  by  which  to 
identify  the  woman  in  her  shrouding 
draperies,  something  about  her — some  out- 
line of  figure  or  trick  of  movement — 
brought  to  him,  like  a  lightning  flash,  an 
intuition  of  who  she  was.  Coupled  with 
this  came  the  remembrance  of  what 
everyone  in  Teocotlan  had  heard,  of  the 
extremity  of  Pablo  Sanchez;  and  Felipe 
stood  staring  and  aghast. 

"  Madre  de  Dios!  "  he  exclaimed  aloud. 
"That  is  Maria  Lopez;  and  it  is  to  that 
house  of  devils  the  Senor  Cura  has  gone!" 

It  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
character  of  its  visible  inhabitants,  bad  as 
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this  character  was,  that  Felipe  spoke  of  the 
Sanchez  casa  as  a  "house  of  devils,"  but 
rather  because  it  was  popularly  credited 
with  invisible  inhabitants  of  a  fearful  kind. 
For  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  for  many- 
years  past  spiritism  has  been  rife  in  Mexico, 
and  has  acquired  tremendous  power  over 
those  who  have  lost  faith.  It  is  here  as  in 
many  of  the  old  lands  of  Europe:  where 
God  has  been  cast  out,  Satan  has  entered 
in  and  taken  possession. 

Those  among  the  inhabitants  of  Teocot- 
lan  who  believed  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  Sanchez  house  were  not  without 
reasons  for  their  belief.  It  was  not  only 
that  seances  were  held  there,  at  which  all 
the  usual  manifestations^  spiritist  activity 
took  place,  but  there  were  terrifying  tales 
told  of  things  that  had  been  seen  and  heard 
outside  of  these  stances:  and  servant  after 
servant  had  left  the  house,  declaring  that 
there  was  an  influence  in  it  which  made 
life  within  its  walls  intolerable. 

The  cura,  like  everyone  else,  had  heard 
these  tales,  but  had  given  them  little 
credence,  believing  that  excited  fancy  and 
fright  had  much  to  do  with  them.  They 
wi-re  certainly  not  in  his  mind  as  he 
walked  with  Maria  Lopez  through  the 
silent  streets  to  the  rear  of  the  Sanchez 
casa — -the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  town,  —  where  the  door  in  the  wall 
of  the  corral  w^as  unfastened  as  she  had 
left  it. 

Noiselessly  she  pushed  it  open,  admitted 
the  cura,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  Then, 
moving  like  a  shadow,  she  led  him  past 
breathing  animals  and  sleeping  men,  to  a 
gate  which  opened  into  a  large  patio,  and 
thence  along  a  corridor  to  a  door  which 
was  standing  open.  A  light  was  burning  in 
the  room  within;  and,  pausing,  she 
motioned  him  to  enter. 

"Pablo  is  there,"  she  whispered.  "Go 
in.  I  will  stay  here  and  guard  the  door." 
Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Do 
not  be  afraid,"  she  said.  "Go,  Senor 
Cura, — go,  in  the  name  of  God!" 

At  another  time  such  an  adjuration 
from  such  a  person,  addressed  to  himself, 


would  have  astonished  the  cura  extremely, 
but  just  now  he  was  conscious  of  a  reluc- 
tance to  enter  the  room  on  the  threshold 
of  which  he  stood ;  and  this  reluctance 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  left  him  no 
thought  to  spare  for  Maria's  words. 

If  he  had  been  called  upon  to  define  this 
reluctance,  he  could  only  have  said  that  it 
arose  from  the  consciousness  of  some  evil 
influence  from  which  his  whole  being 
shrank  with  a  sense  of  fear  and  horror 
such  as  he  had  never  known  before.  He 
had  been  conscious  of  this  influence  in 
increasing  degree  ever  since  he  entered  the 
house;  but  at  the  dpor  of  the  room  before 
which  they  now  paused,  it  culminated  in 
a  force  which  he  felt  tt>  be  at  once  so  strong 
and  so  malignant  that  it  seemed  almost  on 
the  point  of  manifesting  itself  in  physical 
violence. 

Involuntarily  he  recoiled  a  step;  but  as 
he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  a  white  face, 
out  of  which  large,  glittering  eyes  were 
staring  at  him,  from  within  the  room; 
and  the  speechless  appeal  of  those  eyes 
gave  him  at  once  the  strength  he  needed. 
Lifting  his  hand,  he  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  then  stepped  across  the  threshold, 
and  walked  swiftly  up  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  wreck  of  a  young  man  lay. 

"Pablo,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  sent  for 
me,  and  I  have  come.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer; 
only  the  glittering  eyes  continued  to  stare 
at  him,  while  in  their  depths  he  seemed  to 
read  a  terror  and  anguish  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  express.  Meanwhile  the  house 
around  lay  wrapped  in  a  silence  so  deep  as 
to  be  ominous,  and  the  evil  atmosphere  of 
the  room  grew  more  app'arent,  until  the 
cura  felt  his  heart  beating  like  a  wild, 
frightened  thing  within  his  breast.  But 
his  will  stood  firm  as  a  rock:  for  he  knew 
now  the  struggle  which  was  before  him, 
and  the  nature  of  the  forces'  that  were 
qpposing  him. 

"  Kn  el  nombre  de  Dios,"  he  said, 
repeating  Maria's  words,  "tell  me,  Pablo, 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 
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Then  Pablo,  still  staring  at  him, 
answered  in  a  strange,  hoarse  tone: 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me.  I  am  a 
lost  soul." 

"No,"  the  cura  said  with  a  positiveness 
which  was  not  addressed  to  him  alone, 
"you  are  not  yet  a  lost  soul.  You  are 
still  in  the  flesh, — you  have  still  the 
power  to  be  sorry  for  your  sins,  and  to 
make  your  peace  with  God." 

"//"  It  was  a  horrible  laugh  which 
broke  from  the  bloodless  lips.  "  /  make  my 
peace  with  God!  I  be  sorry  for  my  sins! 
But  what  good  can  sorrow  do?  They  are 
all  there  before  me, — so  great,  so  terrible 
that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  pardon 
them." 

"This  is  despair,"  the  cura  said;  "and 
it  is  the  demon  who  is  suggesting  it  to  you. 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  and  no  sin 
is  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  Come"  (he 
drew  a  stole  from  his  pocket  and  put  it 
around  his  neck),  "make  your  confession 
quickly,  before  it  is  too  late!" 

But  horror  seemed  to  deepen  in  the 
eyes  that  gazed  at  him  with  such  awful 
hopelessness. 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  the 
pale  lips  whispered,  "if  you  knew  what  I 
have  seen,  what  I  have  done,  what  I  have 
taken  part  in,  you  would  go  away,  you 
would  not  stay,  you  would  not  dare  to 
give  me  absolution — 

"If  you  are  truly  contrite,"  the  cura 
said,  "I  will  give  you  absolution,  whatever 
you  have  done.  It  is  for  that  I  am  here." 

"No,  no" — and  again  came  the  terrible 
laughter  which  was  so  far  removed  from 
mirth, — "it  is  not  for  that  you  are  here. 
You  are  here  to  keep  you  from  escaping, 
as  you  planned,  before  Orozco  comes.  We 
heard  that  you  were  going,  and  this  was 
arranged.  It  was  easy  to  use  old  Maria 
as  a  tool,  and  we  thought  it  possible  you 
would  come.  Then  I  was  to  pretend  to 
make  a  confession,  to  keep  you,  to  detain 
you.  But  I  grew  afraid.  It  was  a  lower 
depth  than  even  I  dared  to  descend — to — 
to  betray  you,  when  you  came  to  serve 
me;  to  profane  a  sacrament.  No,  Sefior 


Cura,  I  have  no  confession  to  make.  It 
would  be  useless  if  I  had.  But  you  must 
go  at  once,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  go 
at  all.  Don't  you  understand?  It  was  a 
trap,  a  lie  that  brought  you  here;  and 
all  hell"  (he  cast  a  wild  glance  around) 
"shall  not  prevent  my  telling  you  so!" 

"You  are  mistaken,"  the  cura  said 
calmly.  "It  was  not  the  prepared  trap 
which  brought  me  here,  but  the  purpose 
of  God  to  save  your  soul,  Pablo  Sanchez. 
That  is  absolutely  clear  to  me.  I  under- 
stand now  why  the  powers  of  evil  which 
possess  this  unhappy  house  have  mani- 
fested themselves  so  plainly,  to  fill  me 
with  terror  and  drive  me  away.  But  I 
have  no  intention  of  being  driven  away. 
Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  it  is  the  grace 
of  God  which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
you  to  play  the  part  arranged  for  you; 
it  is  grace  which  is  struggling  in  your 
soul  with  the  despair  inspired  by  the 
devil.  He  is  here  at  hand.  But  the  power 
of  God  is  here  also,  and  'he  can  not  harm 
you  if  you  repudiate  him." 

"But  how  can  I  repudiate  him?"  the 
young  man  cried  in  a  tone  of  despair.  "I 
have  done  his  work — such  awful  work! — 
and  now  it  is  to  him  I  belong — not  to 
God." 

"He  is  telling  you  so,  I  know,"  the  cura 
replied.  "But  that  is  because  he  is  a  liar, 
as  he  has  been  from  the  beginning — 

His  words  were  cut  snort  at  this  point 
by  a  sudden  crash  in  the  room, — the  sound 
as  of  a  heavy  blow  dealt  on  wood  or  metal. 
Involuntarily'  he  started  and  glanced 
around,  but  there  was  nothing  visible: 
he  saw  only  Maria's  steadfast  face  gazing 
at  him  from  the  door,  and  caught  the 
message  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Do  not  mind  it.  We  are  used  to  things 
like-  this.  Go  on!" 

And  he  went  on  as  quietly  as  if  the 
manifestation  of  infernal  rage  had  not 
sounded. 

"You  do  not  belong  to  this  spirit  of 
evil,  although  you  have  served  him:  you 
belong  to  the  Lord  who  died  upon  the 
cross  for  you,  and  bought  you  with  His 
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blood.    It  is  His  pardon  I  am  here  to  give 
you." 

"Senor  Cura,"  Pablo  said,  lifting 
himself  by  a  great  effort,  "you  are  wasting 
time.  There  is  'no  pardon  possible  for 
me,— I  am  sure  of  it.  If  I  were  to  tell  you— 
but  why  should  I  tell  you  of  crimes  that 
would  fill  you  with  horror,  and  for  which 
there  con  be  no  pardon?  Go,  save  your- 
self, and  don't  let  me  have  your  blood  on 
my  soul  beside  all  the  rest!" 

"Listenr  Pablo!"  the  cura  said,  with 
a  calmness  so  profound  and  so  gentle  that 
it  awed  even  while  it  soothed  the  other's 
excitement.  "There  is  no  question  of 
saving  myself:  the  time  for  that  has 
passed;  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  because 
He  has  given  me  something  better  than 
saving  myself:  He  has  given  me  the 
chance  of  saving  you.  I  have  made  an 
offering  of  my  life  to  Him  for  my  poor 
people, — to  atone  for  just  such  sins  as 
yours.  And  when  I  received  your  message 
I  knew  that  He  had  accepted  it:  that, 
instead  of  leaving  Teocotlan,  I  was  to 
remain  here  as  a  victim  of  expiation,  and 
to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  power  of  such 
expiation  by  rescuing  a  soul  from  the 
grasp  of  .Satan.  You  had  no  idea  of  this 
when  you  sent  for  me!  You  intended 
something  very  different.  But  grace  has 
been  given  you  in  a.  most  remarkable 
manner,  and  the  result  is  altogether  unlike 
what  you  planned.  If,  I  had  not  been 
called  to  you  I  should  now  be  on  my  way 
to  safety;  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  say 
that  you  owe  me  something  in  return  for 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  and  that  something 
is  your  soul." 

"Senor  Cura"  (it  was  the  last  passionate 
remonstrance),  "I  pray  you  to  go!  There 
may  be  time  yet.  I  can  not  permit  you 
to  sacrifice  your  life  for  me,  so  vile,  so 
unworthy!" 

"One  greater  than  I  has  already  sacri- 
ficed His  life  for  you,"  the  cura  told  him 
with  the  same  exalted  composure.  "If 
you  arc  unwilling  that  I  should  die  for 
\»u,  can  you  let  Him  die  in  vain?  See, 
now,  linn-  is  short  for  both  of  u-i.  Waste 


no  more  of  it,  but  make  your  confession 
at  once." 

It  was  a  startling  and  unexpected  scene 
which  the  ex-bandit  and  pseudo-soldier, 
Orozco,  confronted  when  with  the  elder 
Sanchez  —  who  had  told  him  of  the 
stratagem  which  had  entrapped  the  cura 
of  Teocotlan — he  entered  the  room  of  his 
late  comrade,  Pablo  Sanchez.  Stretched 
on  his  bed,  the  latter  lay  dead,  a  strange 
expression  of  peace  on  his  face,  and  a 
crucifix  clasped  in  his  hand,  while  by  his 
side  the  cura  knelt  absorbed  in  prayer. 
He  hardly  spoke  when,  with  foul  accusa- 
tions and  blows,  he  was  seized  and  taken 
by  a  file  of  evil-faced  and  heavily-armed 
men  through  the  still  silent  and  deserted 
streets  to  his  ravaged  church.  There 
against  its  wall,  at  the  hour  when  he  had 
so  often  stood  at  the  altar  within  to  offer 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  his  own  life 
went  out,  under  a  rain  of  bullets,  as  a 
sacrifice  of  expiation  for  the  crimes  of 
his  unhappy  people. 

(The  Bml.) 


A  Mission  Terror. 


IF  the  reader  will  consult  the  Century 
Atlas  (Map  No.  112),  he  will  find  on 
the  easternmost  coast  of  German  East 
Africa  a  district  called  Bagamoyo,  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 
Somewhere  in  this  district  is  Ilonga,  the 
site  of  a  flourishing  Catholic  mission 
established  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  served  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  reply  to  the  request  of 
some  of  his  young  confreres  in  France  for 
"news  from  Ilonga,"  the  superior  of  the 
mission,  Father  Louis  Lempereur,  has  sent 
them  a  long  letter,  from  which  we  borrow 
this  extract  describing  a  common  danger. 

For  the  past  year  an  anthropophagous 
(man-eating)  lion  has  been  going  about 
our  district  "seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour," More  than  forty  Blacks,  nine  of 
them  Christians,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  his 
formidable  claws  and  teeth.  Our  head 
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carpenter  himself  was  snatched  away  from 
his  companions  with  whom  he  was  sawing 
boards  in  the  forest.  While  being  carried 
away  in  the  lion's  jaws,  the  poor  man  was 
heard  to  cry  out:  "I  am  lost!  .  .  .  My 
child!  my  child!"  I  suppose  he  was 
recommending  to  the  care  of  the  mission- 
aries his  little  four-year-old  daughter, 
doubly  orphaned  now,  as  he  was  a  widower. 

Traps,  poison,  general-battues, — all  have 
been  tried  against  this  terrible  brute,  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  On  two  different 
occasions  he  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  got 
such  rough  usage  therein  that  he  can  no 
longer  make  use  of  one  of  his  fore-paws, 
but  each  time  he  managed  to  break  away 
from  the  trap  before  the  arrival  of  hunters 
with  guns. 

From  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
seven  in  the  morning,  whoever  is  not  in 
his  cabin  runs  the  risk  of  being  killed. 
Terror  practically  rules  the  district.  Many 
of  the  pagan  Blacks  believe  that  this  man- 
eater  is  an  evil  spirit.  "The  missionaries," 
they  say,  "have  heretofore  always  deliv- 
ered us  at  once  from  lions  and  leopards 
that  came  to  disturb  us.  With  this  one, 
however,  they  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
accordingly  an  evil  spirit  masquerading 
as  a  lion." 

Recently  a  good  Christian  woman 
named  Agnes  was  seized  by  the  monster 
about  five  o'clock  one  evening.  An  imme- 
diate pursuit  was  started,  and  the  lion 
dropped  his  victim;  but  she  had  been 
terribly  torn  and  was  dead.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  lions  (and  leopards  as 
well),  when  they  are  carrying  off  their  prey, 
drop  it  at  the  approach  of  men  or  when 
they  hear  an  unusual  noise  or  see  a  fire. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  simple  Negro  boy 
can  by  his  outcry  rob  a  leopard  of  the 
goat  he  has  just  grabbed  from  the  flock. 
The  remains  of  poor  Agnes  had  accordingly 
been  saved  from  the  lion. 

Early  next  morning  we  organized  a 
pursuit,  but  we  did  not  come  in  sight  of 
him.  As  fast  as  we  advanced  he  dragged 
himself  farther  on  and  hid  in  the  brush. 
This  brush  consists  of  tall  herbs,  African 


thorns, — you  can  not  conceive  what  it 
means.  A  few  steps  forward  often  represent 
long  and  strenuous  efforts.  After  twelve 
hours  of  searching — difficult  and  painful 
searching, — we  were  forced,  by  the  coming 
of  night,  to  give  up.  Two  days  later,  the 
monster  secured  yet  another  victim,  car- 
rying off  from  the  village  itself  a  little 
Christian  Negress  who  was  playing  with 
a  group  of  young  companions. 

Being  informed  of  all  these  ravages  the 
Governor  has  sent  us  ten  native  soldiers. 
For  the  past  three  months  these  hunters 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  our  enemy, 
but  so  far  without  result. 


On  a  Timely  Subject. 


IT  is  becoming  something  of  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  unprecedented 
magnitude  of  the  European  war  has  had 
the  effect  of  emphasizing,  in  the  minds  of 
many  modern  indifferentists,  the  subject 
of  religion  as  a  matter  no  longer  purely 
academic,  to  be  relegated  by  the  practical 
thinker  to  the  domain  of  negligible  topics, 
but  one  of  definite,  if  not  supreme,  impor- 
tance for  all  and  each  of  the  world's  men 
and  women.  Significant  of  this  increased 
prominence  of  religion,  is  such  a  paper  as 
"War  and  Pain,"  contributed  by  Miss 
May  Bateman  to  the  September  number 
of  the  1/ondon  Fortnightly  Review.  We 
have  not  been  used  to  seeing  in  the 
pages  of  a  standard  secular  periodical 
paragraphs  at  all  like  these: 

Pain  is,  and  Suffering;  imminent,  tangible, 
widespread.  To  watch  the  beloved  an  agony  is  to 
tread  the  way  of  his  human  passion  as  surely  as 
the  Mother  of  God  did  when  she  saw  her  Son  die 
upon  the  Cross.  We  can  not  evade  pain:  it  must 
be  met.  It  brings  in  its  train,  in  most  cases,  the 
strange  composure  which  comes  with  nearly 
every  vast  experience.  There  is  calm  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  love  fulfilled;  there  is 
silence,  as  a  rule,  in  the  room  where  the  dead  lies, 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  kings;  there  is  a 
mystical  hush  at  the  culminating  moment  of  the 
Mass.  Feeling,  once  it  is  great  enough,  compels 
the  senses  to  a  kind  of  involuntary  acquiescence 
by  the  force  of  its  strength.  In  face  of  it  the  will 
sets  itself,  rigid,  with  two  alternatives  before  it. 
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There  is  the  pagan  view,  there  is  the  Christian 
view,  to  choose  as  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
man  may  rear  his  fortress  of  defence  against 
Pain's  attack. 

This  golden  secret  of  love,  known  to  mystics 
from  earliest  ages,  has  been  the  motive  force  of 
countless  lives  which  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
misunderstood  or  criticised  as  selfish.  Vicarious 
love  shines  through  the  iron  framework  of  every 
grille  that  confronts  us  in  a  convent.  The  sur- 
render of  what  we  think  of  as  essentials  by 
Carmelites,  Poor  Clares,  Trappists,  and  so  forth, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  Enclosed  Orders 
(and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  who  follow  the 
call  of  religious  vocation),  are  made  far  less  for 
love  of  their  own  soul's  welfare  than  of  ours. 
They  are  living  acts  of  contrition  for  our  negli- 
gence. They  do  for  the  sinner,  the  indifferent 
man,  and  for  the  tired  and  suffering  man  too, 
what  he  dare  not  or  will  not  or  can  not  do  for 
himself.  They  make  the  supreme  renunciation 
of  "rarer  gifts  than  gold,"  that  we,  whose  faith 
is  frail  and  insecure,  may  still  win  heavenwards 
on  waves  of  prayer.  Yet  we  wonder  at  their 
serenity  and  peace,  forgetting  that  to  give  and 
give  again,  and  only  urge  that  more  still  should 
be  given,  is  the  supreme  largesse  of  love. 

"  The  wonder  grows  that  Christians  can  ever 
say,  not  only  'Why  should  I  suffer  this  or  that?' 
but  'Why  should  /  suffer  so?' — as  though  the 
better  the  Christian  the  less  he  might  be  expected 
to  suffer.  .  .  .  The  more  Christ's  life  is  ours,  the 
more  is  suffering  bound  to  be  ours.  If  indeed  we 
think  ourselves  to  be  serving  Christ  and  do  not 
suffer,  then  should  astonishment  begin.  .  .  .  With 
'this  primal  fact  of  our  incorporation  with  Our 

Lord  goes  its  complt '  — v  truth,  that  we  are 

one  each  with  the  other;  and  that  if  His  suffering 
is  in  a  true  sense  ours,  our  suffering  has  become, 
since  it  is  mystically  His,  vicarious  and  redemp- 
tive. 'Christian  suffering  is  not  sterile.  There  is 
no  hint  in  Christianity  of  suffering  for  its  own 
sake."  But  accepted  pain,  pain  "taken  aright," 
borne  first  without  resentment  and  ultimately 
willingly,  almost  visibly  lifts  man  from  mortal 
surroundings  to  immortal  ones.  .  .  . 

The  whole  article  from  which  the  fore- 
going is  quoted  is  an  interesting  and  rather 
surprisingly  Catholic  discussion  of  a  subject 
all  too  timely  in  our  day;  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  reaches  the  public 
increases  the  probability  of  its  doing  much 
good  where  it  is  most  needed.  That  its 
appearance  in  the  Fortnightly  occasions 
very  little,  if  any,  surprise  is  a  proof  that 
the  war  has  indeed  brought  religion  to  the 
forefront  of  public  attention. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Armenians  have  .endured  barbarous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  are 
in  sore  need — such  of  them  as  have 
survived  their  sufferings — of  all  the  relief 
that  can  be  afforded  them.  But,  as  the 
Chaldean  Bishop  of  Van,  in  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Bourne,  points  out,  the  Syro- 
Chaldeans  have  had  to  endure  still  worse 
atrocities,  and  are  in  even  greater  distress 
than  the  Armenians.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  Catholics  who  are 
co-operating  with  various  committees 
formed  in  this  ^country  to  relieve  the 
distressful  situation  in  Armenia.  'Up  to 
the  present  time,'  writes  Bishop  Manna, 
'no  one  has  thought  of  bringing  aid  to  the 
Syro-Chaldeans.  Those  of  them  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  massacre 
are  now  dispersed  in  Persia  or  in  Russia, 
where  they  are  being  decimated  by  famine 
and  disease.  ...  A  great  part  of  my  people, 
with  their  Patriarch  and  several  bishops, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  massacre;  but  I  know  only 
too  well  that  what  goods  they  had  left 
have  been  taken  from  them,  that  the  men 
have  been  forced  into  the  Turkish  Army, 
and  that  the  women  and  children  are  in 
the  direst  distress.' 

It  is  always  a  gratification  to  see  Cath- 
olics co-operating  with  non-Catholics  in 
works  of  charity;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  in  the  distribution  of  alms 
there  be  Catholic  representation.  The  best 
almoners  are  our  bishops,  priests,  and 
Sisters;  and  our  almoner  in  chief  is  the 
Holy  Father. 

Has  the  Mexican  revolution  benefited 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
material,  moral  or  political  interests?  Has. 
it  benefited  the  interests  of  civilization  in 
general  and  increased  the  prestige  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  Has  it  enhanced  the 
respect  to  which  the  Republic  should  be 
entitled  as  one  of  the  first  Powers  of  the 
world?  Those  for  whom  these  questions 
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have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered 
would  do  well  to  read  "The  Whole  Truth 
about  Mexico,"  by  Francisco  Bulnes,  who, 
like  many  other  leading  citizens  of  that 
country,  has  been  forced  into  exile  until 
the  orgy  of  blood  carried  on  by  the  revo- 
lutionists shall  have  come  to  an  end. 
vSenor  Bulnes  analyzes  the  problems  which 
Mexico  has  to  face,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate how  mistaken  has  been  the  method 
by  which  President  Wilson  has  attempted 
to  solve  these  problems.  He  sets  forth 
clearly  our  Government's  unwarrantable 
interference  in  matters  which  concern  the 
Mexican  people  only.  He  fixes  the  great 
responsibility  which  President  Wilson  and 
his  party  have  incurred  toward  Mexico,  as 
well  as  toward  the  United  States,  by  the 
bungling  manner  in  which  international 
questions  have  been  handled;  and,  finally, 
he  points  out  the  danger  that  threatens 
the  United  States  by  the  continuance  of 
present  policies. 


"It  is  not  improbable,"  remarks  the 
editor  of  the  True  Voice,  "that  Catholics 
in  this  country,  one  hundred  years  hence, 
will  be  faced  with  the  old  calumnies  that 
have  been  repeated  at  intervals  with  the 
recrudescence  of  every  anti-Catholic  move- 
ment. The  recent  agitation  has  brought 
forth  nothing  that  was  new  in  the  line  of 
attack  upon  Catholics.  The  bigotry  of 
Knownothing  days  was  bolstered  up  by 
the  same  charges  that  served  the  agitators 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  a  letter 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  and  recently  brought  to  light.  It 
is  from  Jared  Sparks.  Archbishop  Spalding, 
then  in  Louisville,  inquired  concerning 
the  words  attributed  to  Lafayette  by 
anti-Catholic  speakers;  and  Mr.  Sparks, 
under  date  of  July  26,  1855,  thus  replied: 
'That  Lafayette  said,  "If  the  liberty  of 
the  United  States  is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
be  by  Roman  priests,"  is  so  improbable 
that  I  could  not  believe  it,  except  on  the 
positive  affirmation  of  some  person  that  he 
heard  him  so  say ;  and  even  then  I  should 


suspect  misapprehension.'  Sixty  years  ago 
therefore,  the  old  calumny  was  doing 
service  for  the  Knownothings.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  repeated  a  century 
hence,  notwithstanding  its  refutation." 

But  let  us  not  weary  in  well-doing.  If 
such  false  charges  continue  to  be  made,  let 
us  continue  to  combat  them. 

"The  article  on  that  eminent  English 
convert,  Georgiana,  Lady  Chatterton,  in 
the  current  issue  of  THE  AvE  MARIA," 
writes  the  conductor  of  the  "Round 
Table"  in  the  Catholic  Citizen,  "ought  to 
have  more  than  ordinary  interest  for 
Americans ;  for,  although  the  writer  makes 
no  mention  of  it,  Lady  Chatterton  was  a 
niece  of  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  who  gave 
the  money  to  found  Gambier  Hall,  at 
Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio;  and 
whose  name  was  given  by  Bishop  Chase 
to  the  village  on  which  the  college  stands, 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  donor.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  know  that  the  great- 
grandson  of  Lord  Kenyon,  after  whom  this 
Episcopalian  college  is  named,  is,  like  all 
his  family,  a  Catholic." 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  one  of  the  professors  of  Kenyon 
College  came  into  the  Church,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  number  being  the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Fidelis,  C.  P.  (James  Kent 
Stone),  who  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  institution. 


One  of  the  assured  results  of  the  Great 
War,  according  to  Canon  Edward  Rees, 
a  leading  Anglican  clergyman,  seems  to 
be  the  rehabilitation  of  prayers  for  the 
departed  in  the  Church  of  England.  "I 
do  not  think,"  he  said  on  a  rece/it  occasion, 
"that  any  legislation  will  venture  to  deal 
with  the  situation  that  has  thus  been 
created.  A  prosecution  for  exceeding  the 
directions  of  the  rubrics  in  the  way  of 
offering  prayers  for  the  dead  would  have 
no  chance  of  success,  and  any  episcopal 
intervention  to  forbid  the  practice  would 
be  foredoomed  to  failure."  Such  inter- 
vention is  unlikely,  judging  from  some 
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words  of  a  charge  to  the  Newfoundland 
vSynod  last  month  by  Bishop  Jones. 
"What  arc  we  to  say,"  he  asked,  "of 
those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  Church 
Militant?  Because  they  have  made  'the 
supreme  sacrifice,'  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  King  and  country,  are  they 
to  be  dropped  out  of  our  intercessions  and 
to  be  no  longer  included  in  our  prayers? 
God  forbid!  "  this  Anglican  dignitary 
answers.  "The  doctrine  which  our  Church 
teaches  us  of  the  intermediate  state  helps 
us  to  meet  the  problem  of  those  who  have 
been  stricken  down,  it  may  be  unprepared. 
Belief  in  the  Paradise  of  peace  and  progress 
gives  the  justification  of  that  practice 
of  which  many  are  feeling  the  need — i.  c., 
prayer  for  the  departed.".  .  .  To  discourage 
what  is  a  distinctive  impulse  will  deepen 
the  grief  of  those  who  mourn,  and  it  may 
drive  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  to  seek 
for  consolation  in  another  branch  of  the 
Church  which  they  know  gives  prom- 
inence to  prayers  for  the  departed." 

There's  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Seeing 
Anglicanism  as  it  works  in  practice  during 
a  great  national  crisis  has  already  driven 
many  earnest  souls  from  the  Church  of 
England  into  the  Church  of  All  Lands 
and  of  All  Times. 


The    Sunday    sermons    of    Archbishop 

<  rlrnnon    deserve    a    wider    hearing    than 
that   of   his   immediate  'Cathedral   parish. 
When,   a  few  weeks  ago,   he  spoke  upon 
parental     responsibility,     he     enunciated 
principles  and  pointed  a  moral  that  the 
entire  American  people  needs  to  consider. 

<  MI   this  subject    there   is   so  much   senti- 
mentalising and  such  confused  thinking — • 
where  there  is  any  at  all — that  these  wise 
words  stand  out  and  claim  attention: 

It  is  true  that  the  ]>:irrnt.  the  school,  and 
the  State  should  work  together;  but  if  conflict 
arises,  the  claim  of  the  parent  antedates  and 
outranks  the  claim  of  the  State.  The  child 
belongs,  first,  to  God,  from  whom  all  things 
come;  the  child  belongs,  secondly,  to  the 
p;trc:it,  as  is  evident  in  the  natural  order,  and 
also  in  tin  sni/ernatiiral  order,  since  the  parent 
represents  Almighty  God;  the  child  belongs 


to  the  State  only  through  the  parent  by 
convention.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
paient  has  a  right  outranking  all  others;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  sacred  duty,  properly  to 
train  the  children  that  God  has  given  him. 
The  importance  of  this  right  and  duty  needs 
to  be  insisted  on  more  and  more  in  these  days, 
since  parents  apparently  desire  release  from 
such  duties,  and  in  so  many  instances  default 
in  their  fulfilment. 

We  have  heard  of  the  sins  of  parents 
being  visited  upon  the  heads  of  their 
children.  It  will  be  well  for  parents  if,  at 
the  great  accounting,  that  saying  be  not 
reversed. 

The  subject  of  daylight-saving  by 
advancing  the  clock  one  hour  has  become, 
since  the  inception  of  the  European  War, 
a  matter  of  practical  rather  than  purely 
academic  interest.  The  plan  has  been 
tried  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  though 
not  universally,  and  has  in  all  cases  been 
found  an  excellent  one.  Writing  on  the 
subject  in  America,  Dr.  James  Walsh  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
Religious  Orders  live,  in  this  respect, 
much  more  in  accord  with  nature  than 
do  most  persons  in  the  world,  and  more 
especially  the  fashionable  world.  "Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  is  much  more 
than  a  musty  proverb:  it  is  an  up-to-date 
hygienic  counsel  of  unquestioned  wisdom. 
"  Burning  the  midnight  oil" — or  its  modern 
equivalent,  exhausting  the  midnight 
electric  bulb — is  neither  so  healthy  nor  so 
effective  a  plan  as  working  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  when  the  eyes  use  natural, 
not  artificial,  light,  and  the  brain  is 
refreshed  by  seven  or  eighf  hours  of 
restful  sleep. 

A  young  American  of  no  religious  -belief, 
when  enrolling  himself  in  the  British 
Army,  on  being  asked,  according  to 
custom,  to  state  his  creed,  said:  "What 
religions  have  you?"  If  he  is  more  serious 
than  his  question  would  lead  qne  to  sup- 
pose, and  has  reached  the  front,  where  the 
thought  of  eternity  is  constantly  forced 
upon  the  minds  of  friend  and  foe,  and  has 
.  also  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
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different  religions  as  they  work  in  practice, 
and  of  contrasting  the  ministrations  of 
chaplains — how  they  bear  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  death  and  attend  the 
dying, — he  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  religion  should  be.  The  Great  War  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  occasion  searching 
of  soul  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  it,  and  of  all  who  suffer  from 
its  bitter  consequences. 


The  spasmodic  discussion  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  Catholic  daily  in  English,  to 
be  published  in  New  York,  lends  interest 
to  a  statement  which  we  find  in  the  new 
English  monthly,  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Messenger,  hailing  from  Tientsin: 

Some  good  results  have  already  been  achieved 
in  the  line  of  Catholic  journalism  in  China, 
but  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  classify  Catholic 
journals  under  two  categories:  those  published 
principally  for  Catholic  readers  and  those  edited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reading  public. 
Of  the  former,  we  have  several  monthlies  and 
weeklies;  of  the  latter  we  have  one  Chinese 
daily  in  addition  to  several  magazines.  Experi- 
ence has  already  conclusively  proved  that  here 
in  China  as  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  the  Church 
is  influenced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  Catholic 
journalistic  enterprises. 

Something  well  worth  striving  after  is  the 
founding  of  a  Catholic  daily  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  will  be  a  means  of  making  the  Church 
better  known  to  the  host  of  English-reading 
Chinese  who,  having  in  many  cases  been 
educated  under  Protestant  influence,  have  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  the  Church  really  believes 
and  practises. 

Comparing  religious  statistics  of  this 
country  and  Australia,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review  recently  asked, 
"Is  Australia  ahead  of  us?"  The  foregoing 
extract  prompts  the  question,  In  the 
matter  of  Catholic  journalism,  is  China 
ahead  of  us? 


The  inefficiency  of  the  primary  school 
is  becoming  a  subject  of  frequent  comment 
in  Canada  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Business  men  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
line  complain  that  the  rising  generation 
is  lamentably  inadequate  in  the  matter  of 


exemplifying  fair  knowledge  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  "Three  R's."  And  all 
of  them  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present-day  fondness  for  introducing 
sundry  "frills  and  flounces"  into  the 
educational  re'gime  of  the  grade  school 
is  accountable  for  the  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  the  really  fundamental  branches. 
Apropos  of  one  such  branch,  Dr.  Bridges, 
a  New  Brunswick  educator,  is  credited 
with  the  following  sane  statement: 

Two  theories  have  worked  no  end  of  mischief 
in  the  grade  schools  of  our  cities.  One  is  the 
theory  that  oral  instruction  is  superior  to  the 
old-fashioned  study  of  books.  This  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  bad  spelling  which  is  fast 
coming  to  be  a  general  defect.  A  child  can  not 
learn  to  spell  by  ear.  The  only  possible  way  to 
learn  spelling  is  through  familiarity  with  the 
appearance,  not  the  sound,  of  the  word. 

Most  persons — or,  at  any  rate,  most 
writers — can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
last  sentence  of  Dr.  Bridges'  statement. 
They  know  from  experience  that,  when  in 
doubt  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word, 
the  simplest  way  (apart  from  consulting 
the  dictionary)  to  decide  the  matter  is  to 
write  the  word  down:  if  it  looks  odd,  it 
is  probably  misspelled;  if  it  looks  familiar, 
it  is  probably  correct. 


From  a  political  centre  which  need  not 
be  named  we  have  received  a  large  supply 
of  pabulum  intended  for  the  immediate 
consumption  of  Catholic  voters,  who  are 
expected  to  swallow  what  is  offered 
them  without  hesitation  or  questioning — 
denials  of  statements  which "  formerly 
were  declared  to  be  true;  fresh  assertions, 
anonymous  and  unaccompanied  by  proofs; 
warnings  against  hidden  foes;  fervent 
appeals  to  patriotism,  religion,  etc.  We  are 
asked  to  assist  in  setting  this  provender 
before  the  Catholic  public.  But  we  must 
decline  doing  so.  We  do  not  conduct  a 
political  free-lunch  counter;  and  we  have 
no  liking  for  canned  food,  least  of  all  for 
the  kind  called  predigested.  "For  public 
consumption"  is  a  very  suspicious  label, 
against  which  all  voters  should  now  be 
on  their  guard. 


Explanation. 


BY    ARTHUR    WALLACE    PEACII. 

]£)HAT  are  smiles? 
I  think  they  are 
A  radiance  from 
Joy's  inner  star. 

What  is  laughter? 

Well,  I  think 
It's  music  bubbling 

O'er  joy's  brink. 

What  is  singing? 
It  is  to  me    . 

V 

The  joy  of  heaven 
On  earth  set  free. 

.   4».    . 

The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BV    NEAl,    E.    MANN. 


XVII. — A  SHOT,  A  BITE,  AND  OTHER 
EVENTS. 

'  /  IS  a  result  of  the  information  given 

/A_l  by  Lafortune,  at  six  o'clock  the 
I  <L\  next  morning  the  La  Torte  cottage 
•*  '  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  ten 
other  policemen,  conducted  thither  by  him 
(and  Terry  of  course),  and  commanded  by 
the  same  brigadier  who  had  charge  of  the 
affair  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  dismay  of 
the  Spider  and  his  mother  when,  awakened 
by  loud  and  quite  unceremonious  knocking 
at  their  outside  door,  they  heard  the 
fateful  words:  "Open,  in  the  name  of  the 
law!" 

"Alas,  what  a  misfortune!"  exclaimed 
La  Torte,  unable  to  say  anything  else,  as 
she  shoved  herself  farther  down  in  the  bed 
.UK!  pulled  the  quilts  over  her  head,  much 
;is  doc-s  the  ostrich  who  imagines  that  he  is 
invisible  to  others,  when,  sticking  his  head 
in  the  sand,  he  can  himself  see  nothing. 

The  Spider,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no 


time  in  useless  lamentations.  Jumping 
out  of  bed,  and  hurriedly  pulling  on  his 
trousers,  he  climbed  nimbly  to  the  attic, 
and,  from  his  mother's  usual  lookout  up 
there,  took  his  observations. 

"Nothing  doing!"  he  murmured. 
"They  are  too  many."  And  he  pocketed 
the  revolver  which  he  had  brought  along 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 
'  Just  then,  however,  Terry,  who  had 
been  freed  from  his  leash,  began  to  bark 
joyously. 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  said  the  Spider, 
stifling  a  cry  of  rage.  "It's  Lapin  who  has 
played  us  this  second  scurvy  trick.  Oh, 
if  I  only  had  hold  of  the  villain!" 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when,  unfortunately,  Terry  came  into  his 
line  of  vision. 

"It's  the  devil  sends  you!"  commented 
the  Spider,  with  a  sinister  smile.  "There, 
take  that!"  And,  quick  as  thought,  he  had 
levelled  his  revolver  at  the  dog  and  fired. 

A  howl  of  pain  from  Terry  and  his 
limping  away  on  three  legs  showed  clearly 
enough  that  the  shot  had  proved  a  fairly 
good  one;  if  not  killed,  the  "villain"  was 
at  least  wounded. 

At  the  report  of  the  revolver,  the 
policemen  at  the  door  waited  no  longer; 
exerting  their  combined  strength,  they 
broke  their  way  into  the  cottage.  Spider 
who  had  hurried  down  from  the  attic, 
gave  himself  up  at  once,  and  threw  the 
revolver  at  their  feet,  saying:  "It  wasn't 
for  you;  it  was  for  the  dog." 

"All  right!",  answered  the  brigadier, 
dryly.  Then  to  his  men:  " Handcuff  this 
fellow,  and  look  up  the  others." 

Terry  had  not  waited  for  this  last  order. 
As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  or  broken 
in,  rather,  he  had  worked  his  way  through 
the  policemen's  legs,  and,  hoisting  himself 
painfully  on  his  three  sound  paws,  had 
reached  the  attic  where  Molly,  almost 
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paralyzed  with  terror,  was  asking  herself 
with  anguish  what  could  have  happened. 

"O  Terry,  you  darling!"  she  exclaimed 
at  sight  of  him.  "I  thought  you  had 
forgotten  me.  Good  heavens,  what  have 
they  done  to  you?  You  are  bleeding!" 
she  continued,  as  she  took  the  wounded 
paw  in  her  little  hands. 

But  Terry,  forgetting  all  about  his  pain, 
was  licking  Molly's  face  and  excitedly 
wagging  his  tail.  And  there  was  such 
unmistakable  joy  shining  in  his  expres- 
sive eyes  that  Molly  felt  positive  that  his 
return  meant  good  news.  Reassured,  she 
now  waited  for  the  course  of  events: 
somebody  was  going  to  deliver  her.  In 
fact,  footsteps  were  soon  heard,  and  two 
men  entered  the  attic. 

Terry  barked,  but  quite  good-naturedly, 
as  if  to  say:  'It's  all  right!  Here  we  are! 
Come  along!' 

But  why  did  the  men  look  so  stern  and 
forbidding? 

"Come  on  you!  Get  downstairs!"  said 
one  of  them  roughly  to  Molly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes, 
and  to  his  French  question  replied  in 
English : 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"What's  she  saying?"  asked  the  second 
policeman  of  his  companion. 

"The  Lord  only  knows;  /  don't. 
However,  the  brigadier  will  see  to  that. 
Poor  little  thing!"  he  went  on  in  a  milder 
tone.  "She's  really  only  skin  and  bone." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  Molly  kindly  by 
the  hand  and  escorted  her  down  to  the 
dining  room,  where  she  found  the  Spider 
and  his  mother  handcuffed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  remaining  gendarmes. 

"What  child  is  this? "  said  the  brigadier, 
addressing  Madame  La  Torte. 

"She  is — she  is — my  boarder,"  replied 
the  old  woman  in  a  voice  half  inaudible. 

"The  daughter  of  your  patron,  no 
doubt?"  rejoined  the  officer. 

"The  daughter  of  Tommy  Sharp!" 
exclaimed  the  Spider,  whose  tongue  had 
bei-n  still  somewhat  longer  than  usual. 
"Ha,  ha,  that's  a  good  one!" 


"Tommy  Sharp!"  exclaimed  the  brig- 
adier in  his  turn.  "Is  it  possible  that 
one  of  the  two  whom  we  have  in  jail  is 
Tommy  Sharp?" 

The  Spider  saw  that  he  had  blundered 
and  that  the  police  knew  less  than  he  had 
supposed  they  did;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  his  mistake.  And  it  at  once  occurred 
to  him  to  profit  by  his  (involuntary) 
frankness,  in  the  hope  that  his  helping  the 
police  might  be  taken  account  of  later  on 
when  he  came  up  for  trial. 

"Monsieur  the  Brigadier,"  he  continued, 
"just  ask  the  little  one  the  name  of  her 
father." 

"Tell  it  to  us  yourself,  since  you 
know  it." 

"I  prefer  to  leave  the  surprise  to  you." 

Somewhat  perplexed,  the  officer  put  the 
question  to  Molly  (in  French,  of  course); 
and,  as  before,  Molly  answered:  "I  don't 
understand." 

The  fact  was  that,  despite  her  stay  at 
the  cottage,  Molly's  French  .vocabulary 
was  limited  to  a  dozen  .or  two  of  words 
relating  solely  to  household  matters.  If 
she  understood  La  Torte's  orders  fairly 
well,  it  was  bccatise  that  virago  employed 
a  very  expressive  pantomime,  part  of 
which  consisted  of  frowns,  grimaces,  hard 
pinches  and  cruel  blows. 

"Brigadier,"  volunteered  one  of  his 
men,  "I  know  a  little  English,  and  if  you'll 
permit  me  to  question  the  child — 

"Permit?"  said  the  officer,  impatiently. 
"Get  busy!"' 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  father?" 
asked  the  man. 

"My  papa's  name,"  returned  Molly 
with  some  little  dignity,  "is  Mr.  Herlock 
Shomes." 

"Herlock  Shomes!"  exclaimed  the 
brigadier,  and  the  utter  astonishment 
evident  in  his  tone  was  equalled  only  by 
the  stupefaction  shown  in  the  countenances 
of  his  men.  If  the  knowledge,  vouchsafed 
them  by  the  Spider,  that  Tommy  Sharp 
was  in  their  toils  had  thoroughly  surprised 
tin-in,  this  announcement  of  Molly's 
simply  astounded  them.  The  daughter 
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of  the  great  detective  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wall-Borers'  Here  was  a  situation  indeed! 

"Ah,  there!  What  did  I  tell  you?" 
said  the  Spider,  enjoying  the  consternation 
of  the  police.  Incidentally,  the  Spider 
had  gradually  moved  over  towards  Terry, 
who  was  alternately  licking  his  wounded 
paw  and  looking  up  at  Molly's  pretty,  if 
somewhat  haggard,  countenance;  and  at 
last,  being  near  enough,  he  launched  a 
vicious  kick  at  the  dog,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so:  "Take  that,  you  cursed  Lapin; 
all  this  is  your  work!" 

His  kick,  however,  did  not  prove  so 
effective  as  his  previous  assault  with  the 
revolver.  As  he  himself  might  have 
expressed  it,  it  failed  to  connect.  Terry 
had  been  watching  him  from  the  corner  of 
one  eye,  and  just  as  the  Spider  raised  his 
foot  the  dog  leaped  to  one  side.  The  next 
instant  he  sprang  at  his  aggressor,  and, 
before  that  individual's  uplifted  foot  could 
reach  the  floor,  Terry's  teeth  were  buried 
in  the  calf  of  the  Spider's  leg.  With  a 
shriek  of  pain,  the  betrayer  of  Sharp  and 
Biribi  started  back  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  Satisfied  with  the  result,  Terry  dis- 
engaged his  teeth,  and  quietly  resumed  his 
position  alongside  of  his  little  mistress. 

"Here,  quit  your  howling!"  said  the 
brigadier  to  the  distressed  Spider.  "You 
have  got  just  what  you  deserved. — By  the 
way,  Lafortune,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
that  animal  of  yours,  there's  room  for  him 
at  headquarters.  But  what's  his  name? 
I  thought  I  heard  you  calling  him  Rigolot,  • 
yet  this  fellow  calls  him  Lapin." 

"The  latter  may  be  his  real  name," 
replied  Lafortune;  "I  named  him  Rigolot 
at  a  venture,  and  because  I  had  to  call  him 
something.  Possibly,  though,  neither  of 
the  two  is  his  proper  name.  I  rather 
fancy,  chief,  that  this  young  daughter  of 
Shomes  knows  more  about  the  matter  than 
any  of  us. — Suppose  you  ask  her  the  name 
of  the  dog,  Belliveau,"  he  concluded,  turn- 
ing to  the  policeman  who  spoke  English. 

Belliveau  put  the  question  to  Molly, 
who  answered  : 

"His  name  is  Terry,  and  he's  the  very 


best  dog  that  ever  lived.    It  was  he  that 
traced  me  to  this  awful  place;    and  I'm 
pretty  sure  it  was  he,  too,  that  brought , 
you  men  here  to  deliver  me  from  these 
horrid  people." 

When  her  reply  was  translated,  Lafor- 
tune commented: 

"She's  got  the  matter  dead  right.  The 
dog  gave  me  no  peace  until  I  consented  to 
follow  him  away  out  here.  And  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  planned  the  whole  thing  the 
day  I  saved  him  from  the  slaughter-house 
just  after  he  had  saved  me  from  death  at 
the  hands  of  Tommy  Sharp  in  the  jewel- 
ler's shop.  He  deliberately  made  me  like 
him;  and-  then  used  me  to  deliver  his 
real  owner,  whom  he  clearly  loves  above 
everyone  and  everything." 

"Well,  well!  But  we  can't  stop  here 
discussing  the  merits  of  Lapin,  or  Rigolot, 
or  Terry,  or  whatever  his  name  is,"  said 
the  brigadier.  "We  must  hasten  back  to 
Paris  and  report.  The  chief  superintendent 
will  be  anxious  to  communicate  with 
Herlock  Shomes  as  soon  as  he  learns  of 
the  important  prizes  we've  captured  this 
morning.  Come,  let  us  start." 

Five  minutes  later  the  old  stone  cottage 
was  deserted:  Madame  La  Torte  and  the 
Spider,  policemen,  Molly,  and  Terry 
(whose  wound,  a  mere  flesh  one,  had  been 
attended  to  by  Lafortune)  were  on  the  way 
to  Paris.  In  fact,  the  only  sign  of  life  about 
the  ruinous  dwelling  was  afforded  by  the 
One-Eyed,  the  ugly  cat,  who,  from  a  safe 
corner  of  the  roof,  had  remarked  the 
departure  of  her  sworn  enemy,  Terry, 
with  undisguised  satisfaction. 

The  brigadier  was  right  in  his  surmise 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  Parisian 
police  would  lose  no  time  in  acquainting 
Herlock  Shomes  with  the  events  of  the 
morning,  and  the  unexpected  discovery  of 
the  detective's  little  daughter  among  the 
hangers-on  of  Tommy  Sharp.  A  long 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Chelsea,  and  it 
needs  no  great  power  of  imagination  to 
understand  with  what  joy  it 
The  face  of  the  sorrowing  fathej 
transfigured  as  he  devoured  t| 
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message;  and  he  had  no  need  to  say  a 
word  tt>  Bridget  to  impart  the  glorious 
news. 

"Glory  be  to  God  and  .His  Blessed 
Mother,  our  darling's  found!  I  can  see  it 
in  your  face,  sir.  Where  is  she?  And  when 
do  we  go  to  get  her?  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you 
that  Sister  Lucy's  novena  would  bring  her 
back  to  us?  Thank  God,  thank  God,  our 
sorrow's  over!" 

"Yes,  Bridget,  you  are  right:  our  little 
darling  is  safe  and  fairly  well,  though 
apparently  somewhat  reduced  by  work 
and  worry.  We  leave  in  half  an  hour  to 
catch  the  first  boat  for  France,  and  ought 
to  be  in  Paris  to-night,  some  time  before 
midnight.  Put  some  of  Molly's  clothing 
in  a  suitcase  at  once,  and  pack  what  you 
yourself  may  need  for  a  two  days'  trip — 
we'll  come  home  without  delay  once  we 
have  our  dear  one  safe, — and  be  ready  to 
accompany  me  to  the  depot  half  an  hour 
from  now.  I  must  call  up  the  convent  and 
give  the  good  news  to  Sister  Lucy  and  her 
friends.  Quick,  Bridget!  We  must  lose 
no  time." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Some  Familiar  Sayings. 


In  France,  many  years  ago,  there  existed 
a  singular  method  of  informing  a  guest 
that  he  was  outstaying  his  welcome. 
Instead  of  the  hot  meats,  he  was  offered  a 
slice  of  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton;  and  it 
was  a  dull  visitor  who  did  not  take  the  hint 
when  the  "cold  shoulder"  was  tendered. 

In  Puritan-  times,  when  the  Sunday 
dinner  was  always  prepared  the  day  before, 
there  was  a  man  named  Hezikiah  Morton, 
who  used  to  bake  a  long  row  of  apple-pies 
on  Saturday,  and  pin  on  them  various  labels 
which  indicated  the  day  each  one  was  to 
be  eaten.  From  this  eccentric  habit  we 
have  the  expression,  "In  apple-pie  order." 

When  you  are  presented  with  a  compli- 
mentary ticket  to  a  lecture  or  other  enter- 
tainment, you  are  what  is  known  as  a 
"dead  head,"  In  ancient  Pompeii  various 
tokens  were  used  for  admission  to  the 


theatre.  Those  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  enter  free  had  as  a  check  for  their  admis- 
sion a  little  ivory  skull,  and  were  called 
"dead  heads,"  just  as  they  are  to-day. 

We  say  of  any  one  who  has  achieved  a 
triumph,  "He  has  a  feather  in  his  cap." 
This  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  Hun- 
garians were  at  war  with  the  Turks.  For 
each  Turk  they  killed  they  were  entitled 
to  wear  an  additional  feather  in  their  caps. 

Here  is  one  more  instance,  and  not  a 
cheerful  one.  In  England,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  an  unfortunate  man  named 
Hawkins  committed  suicide  by  hanging,  and 
was  obliged  to  stand  upon  a  bucket  in  order 
to  reach  the  rafter  he  had  chosen  with 
which  to  attach  the  rope.  Then  he  kicked 
the  bucket,  and  coarse  speech  has  preserved 
the  manner  of  his  death.  In  contrast  to 
this  is  the  beautiful  phrase,  "He  has  gone 
over  the  range,"  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
miners  say  when  one  of  their  number  dies. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  sun  set  behind 
these  wonderful  mountains  will  agree  that 
even  slang  may  be  beautiful. 


Obeying  Orders. 


A  certain  English  foreman  in  one  of  the 
Kensington  textile  factories  is  in  the  habit 
of  having  an  apprentice  heat  his  luncheon 
for  him.  The  other  day,  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion relates,  he  calle'd  a  new  apprentice 
and  said  to  him: 

"Go  downstairs  and  'eat  up  my  lunch 
for  me." 

The  boy — a  typical  young  American,  with 
no  knowledge  of  cockney  English — obeyed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  He  was  hungry. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  foreman  came 
down.  He,  also  was  hungry. 

"Where's  my  lunch?'.'  he  demanded. 

The  boy  gazed  at  him   in  amazement. 

"You  told  me  to  eat  it  up — and  I  eat 
it,"  he  stated. 

"I  didn't. tell  you  to  heat  it  up!"  roared 
the  irate  foreman.  "I  told  you  to  'eat 
it  up." 

"Well,  I  didn't  heat  it  up,"  maintained 
the  youngster.  "I  eat  it  cold." 
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— "A  Little  Flower,"  the  charming  new 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Soeur  Therese,  noticed  in 
these  pages  a  week  or  two  ago,  is  sold  in  this 
country  exclusively  by  Messrs." P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  at  80  cents  a  copy. 

— A  new  novel,  the  first  in  several  years,  by 
Lucas  Malet,  the  convert  daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  is  announced  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
It  is  called  "Damaris,"  and  is  said  to  be  the 
story  of  the  upbringing  of  a  girl  of  good  family 
in  the  mid-Victorian  period. 

— A  real  service  is  done  by  Miss  Katherine 
Bregy  in  compiling  a  descriptive  "Juvenile 
Play  Catalogue."  The  list  is  not  complete, 
but  in  every  case  the  information  given  is  just 
what  is  wanted.  This  catalogue  is  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Centre  of  the  Catholic  Theatre 
Movement,  and  sells  for  25  cents. 

— A  work  of  much  importance  and  genuine 
scholarship  has  been  produced  by  Prof.  John 
Edwin  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  of  Beloit  College,  and 
issued  by  the  Yale  University  Press. — "A 
Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle-English." 
The  author  describes  it  as  "the  first  attempt  to 
treat  all  the  extant  writings  in  print,  from  single 
lines  to  the  most  extensive  pieces,  composed  in 
English  between  1050  and  1400." 

— "The  New  Morn"  is  described  by  its  author. 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  as  a  "Phantasmagoria  in  One 
Act."  It  is  a  dramatic  rejoinder  to  Sir  James 
Barrie's  "  Der  Tag,"  and  is  as  vehemently  anti- 
British  as  the  Englishman's  play  is — presumably, 
for  we  have  not  seen  it — anti-German.  But, 
then.  Sir  James  Barrie  is  an  Englishman,  while 
Dr.  Carus  is  an  American,  also  a  monist!  His 
production  comes  to  us  from  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

— "The  King  of  Spain's  Daughter"  and 
"tie  King  of  Ireland's  Son," — who  could  not 
weave  a  magic  romance  around  two  such 
glorious  personages?  And  with  the  King  of 
Ireland  himself  in  it,  and  a  witch  and  a  giant, 
what  is  there  one  would  be  asking  beside? 
Well,  maybe  an  angel  or  two,  a  holy  well  and  a 
saint;  but  it  would  be  priggish  to  deny  there  is 
a  wholesome  playtime  into  which  these  elements 
need  not  overtly  enter.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
missing  from  "The  Golden  Apple:  a  1'lay  for 
Kiltartan  Children,"  which  Lady  Gregory  has 
written  and  Margaret  Gregory  illustrated,  just 
as  they  are  missing  from  "Mother  Goose." 
But  the  play  gets  on  without  them,  being  laid 
on  the  broadest  lines  of  general  poetic  justice. 
Somewhat  long,  it  holds  the  attention,  never- 


theless, to  the  end;  and  all  along  the  way  there 
is  excitement  and  the  liveliest  of  fun.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  cramp  tV.e  youthful  imagination, 
but  perhaps  they  are  not  meant  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  They  are  all  in  the  brightest 
of  colors.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

• — "Single  Tax  and  its  Cleveland  Champions," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Betten,  S.  J.  (Cleveland: 
J.  Wey  &  Son),  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  is  a 
revised  reprint  of  a  debate  between  the  author 
and  various  members  of  the  Cleveland  Single 
Tax  Club.  We  have  found  this  pamphlet 
interesting  and  informative,  and  recommend  it 
to  such  readers  as  care  to  get  definite  notions 
about  the  matter  in  dispute. 

— "  The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our 
Lady"  is  an  excellent  compilation  by  Father 
Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.,  just  published  by  P.  J. 
(  Kenedy  &  Sons.  It  is  intended  as  a  manual  for 
the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Aloysius,  the 
Sodality  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
and  for  all  junior  sodalities  in  schools  and  else- 
where. For  the  sodalist  and  for  his  director, 
this  little  volume  is  treasure-trove.  It  abounds 
in  splendid  spiritual  direction,  while  it  furnishes 
varied  and  appropriate  forms  of  prayer.  It  has 
everything  that  could  be  needed,  on  the  spiritual 
side,  for  the  welfare  of  a  sodality.  And — some- 
thing we  like  best  of  all — it  breathes  a  most 
tender  and  unmistakably  genuine  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  book  is  decidedly  well 
printed  and  bound. 

—In  "The  Truth  about  Christian  Science," 
the  Rev.  George  M.  Searle,  C.  S.  P.,  has  been  at 
pains  to  take  seriously — not  on  their  merits,  but 
on  their  reputed  importance — the  lucubrations 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  her  havoc-making  book, 
"Science  and  Health."  Patiently  and  with 
excellent  good  humor  the  distinguished  Paulist 
goes  through  the  maze  of  this  disordered  volume, 
everywhere  pointing  out  slips,  omissions,  con- 
tradictions, confusions,  obscurations,  and  errors 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  most  elementary  of  science 
to  the  most  colossal  of  Christianity.  It  was  a 
heroic  task  to  attempt;  but  once  done,  it  is 
done  once  for  all.  Although  the  scientific  and 
Christian  hypotheses  of  this  cult  are  in  one  way 
or  another  unsound,  Christian  Science  is  a 
subtle  and  very  real  religious  danger  in  our 
day.  Hence  the  value  of  Father  Searle>-s  extended 
and  intensive  criticism.  (Paulist  Press.)  A  more 
succinct,  though  not  less  scholarly,  treatment  of 
the  same  subject  is  "Christian  Science  and  Cath- 
olic Teaching,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Goggin. 
(Avii  MARIA  PRESS.)  A  brochure  of  fifty  pages. 
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this  study  presents  a  clear  and  concise  exami- 
nation of  the  basic  notions  of  Christian  Science 
in  relation  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  chapters  on 
the  exaggerations  of  this  cult  and  the  dangers 
arising  therefrom  being  especially  to  the  point. 
Both  of  these  publications  should  be  known  to 
Catholics  everywhere. 

— A  book  for  housekeepers  that  can  be 
heartily  recommended  to  them  is  "  1000  Shorter- 
Ways  around  the  House:  A  Handbook  of  the 
Home:  the  Building,  the  Furnishing  and  the 
Work  Therein."  It  is  by  Mae  Savell  Croy, 
and  comes  to  us  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  amount,  variety,  and  practicality  of  the 
information  given  are  surprising;  and  it  is 
rendered  easily  accessible  by  a  good  table  of 
contents  and  a  capital  index,  which  we  have 
been  at  pains  to  test.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  blank  pages  for  personal  notes 
following  the  concluding  section,  "Miscel- 
laneous Hints."  These  pages  are  of  a  different 
quality  of  paper,  suitable  for  writing  with  ink. 
Mrs.  Croy  has  performed  her  self-imposed  task 
as  carefully  as  possible,  with  a  view  not  only* 
to  lighten  the  labors  of  housewives,  but  also  to 
render  them  profitable  in  the  fullest  measure. 
She  will  be  regarded  as  a  real  benefactor  by  all 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  become  possessors  of 
her  book. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object-  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  stipply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.   Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.     55   cts. 
"The  Golden  Apple."    Lady  Gregory.    $1.25. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."     Rev. 

George  Searle,  C.  S.  P.    $1.25. 
.  "1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."     Mae 

Savell    Croy.      $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  cle  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 
"The    History    of    St.    Norbert."      Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet.   Ord.   Pram.     $1.80. 
"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse."    John  Reed 

Scott.     $1.35. 
"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    B.    W. 

Sommerhauser,   S.  J.     35   cts. 


Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."     Seumas 

O'Brien.    $1.25. 
The   Hermit  and   the   King."     Sophie   Maude. 

75    cts. 

The    Night    Cometh."     Paul    Bourget.     $1.35. 
A    Short    History    of    the    Church."      Rev.    J. 

McSorley,   C.  S.   P.  $i. 
The    Borodino    Mystery."      Maria    Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 
Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.    Dr.   Keane,   O.   P.    $1.80. 
Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."    2  vols. 

$3,   net. 
When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Si.35- 

A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.   $1.60. 
God's    Golden    Gifts."     Flora    Lucy    Freeman. 

80  cts. 
The    Wayside:      A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent   McNabb,   O.   P.     $i. 
Short   Sermons   on   Gospel    Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
Dogmatic   Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.     $1.75. 
The   Chief   Catholic    Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.     75   cts. 

Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary    Brother- 
hood."    55   cts. 
A    Retreat    for    Women  -in    Business."      Rev. 

J.   A.   McMullan,   C.   SS.   R.     75   cts. 
A  Retrospect."    $i. 
"Meagher  of  the  Sword."    Arthur  Griffith.  $1.10. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Halpin,  'of  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
City;  Rev.  David  Dunn,  diocese  of  Dallas; 
Rev.  Thomas  Myhan,  archdiocese  of  New  York; 
and  Rev.  John  Corrigan,  archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Michael  Moclair,  Miss  Margaret  Lang, 
Mr.  James  Croak,  Mr.  William  Federhofer,  Mr. 
Edward  Hogan,  Miss  Louise  Russeauj  Mr. 
Henry  Finke,  Mr.  Patrick  Mulcahy,  Mr.  Charles 
Reilly,  Mr.  L.  D.  Knight,  Mr.  Rudolph  Meyer, 
Mr.  Robert  Russell,  Mr.  Thomas  Dooley,  Mr. 
J.  A.  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For    the     Foreign     Missions:      S.   S.   S.,    $5; 
A.  and  N.  M.,  in  memory  of  a  beloved  brother 
deceased,      $50.      For    -the      Indian      Missions: 
M.  E.   R.,   $i. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.     ST.  LUKE,  I.,  W. 


VOL.  IV.     (Hew  Series.) 


HOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA,  OCTOBER  18,  1916. 


SO.  tS 
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A  Mother's  Prayer. 


BY  P.  j.  O'CONNOR-DUFFY. 


77"  O  thee  I  consecrate  my  child, 
Mary,   Mother  undcfiled, 

And  pray 

That  she  may  love  thee  worthily. 
That  her  way  will  ever  be 

Thy  way. 

I  pray  that  thou  wilt  guard  and  guide, 
Lead  to  peace,  a  righteous  pride. 

Wise  strength; 

So  that  from  out  a  life  of  grace 
She  may  greet  thee  face  to  face 

At  length. 


More  Pictures  by  a  Preacher. 


BY    JOHN    HANNON. 


1 N  a  recent  issue  of  THE  AvB 
MARIA  it  was  -mentioned,  at 
the  opening  of  an  article 
entitled  "A  Preacher's  Two 
Pictures  of  Lourdes,"  that  the  preacher 
in  question — P£re  Ollivier,  O.  P.,  of  Notre- 
Dame  pulpit  fame — was  accompanied  to 
the  Grotto  on  the  second  of  his  two  visits 
by  the  then  Abbe"  Marbeau,  who  is  now 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux  and  a  successful 
preserver  and  maker  of  peace  between  his 
civilian  flock  and  the  occupying  German 
troops.  A  little  more  about  the  wanderings 
of  this  holy  and  humorous  pair  of  friends 
may  not  be  without  interest  at  a  moment 
when  the  one  of  them  who  survives  is 
so  much  in  the  eye  of  Catholic  Europe. 


Nor  is  Pere  Ollivier  forgotten,  or  likely  to 
be  forgotten,  by  any  who  love  France. 
He  died  only  four  years  before  this  war 
began,  at  the  goodly  age  of  three-score 
and  fifteen  (1835-1910).  Readers  old  and 
young,  more  especially  perhaps  the  latter, 
may  be  glad  to  peep  into  his  actual 
sketch-books  of  travel,  if  only  through 
the  medium  of  inadequate  prose. 

It  was  in  1879  that  the  Abbe" Marbeau, 
then  mcaire  at  St.  Roch's  in  Paris,  first 
determined  to  spend  his  annual  vacations 
in  a  thorough  but  by  no  means  systematic 
exploration  of  the  highways  and  byways 
of  Europe,  and  hospitably  begged  Pere 
Ollivier  to  join  him.  His  programme  was 
vast,  inspiring — and  amusing.  It  must 
really  have  "banged  Banagher,"  if  only 
by  banging  Baedeker,  that  bane  of  the 
open-minded  vagrom  man  on  holiday.  As 
expounded,,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
achieved,  the  plan  of  campaign  was  this: 
to  visit  the  sights  best  worth  the  seeing  in 
.  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  art ;  to  study 
on  the  spot  the  manners  and  customs, 
history  and  institutions  of  totally  diverse 
races;  and,  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
being  man,  to  meet  and  hold  intercourse 
with  such  notable  personalities  as  might 
come  along. 

These  things  appealed  to  the  Abbe  and 
the  friar  as  a  form  of  relaxation  that  made 
for  the  health  of  soul  and  body,  mingled 
the  useful  and  the  pleasant  in  due  propor- 
tions, and  promised  to  be  advantageous  to 
their  work  in  the  sacred  ministry,  -even  as 
to  Qassian  was  his  tour  among  the  monks 
in  the  Near  East  and  the  Thebaid.  It 
was  the  work  of  years;  for  each  holiday 
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consisted  of  weeks,  not  months.  Years, 
however,  were  allotted  to  it,  and  the  happy 
explorers  thus  "discovered"  the  best  part 
of  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
more  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  the  adjacent  Balkan  Principalities. 

Like  the  two  famous  orators  of  Pere 
Ollivier's  Order,  Pere  Monsabre,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Father  Thomas  Burke, 
the  man  from  Galway,  in  the  long  school- 
boy romps  they  were  wont  to  take  together 
outside  Paris  (neither  speaking  a  word  of 
the  other's  language!)  Monsieur  1'Abbe 
and  his  friend  travelled  when  and  as  they 
listed,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  reckoning 
naught  of  guide-books  and  gazetteers, 
obedient  chiefly  to  the  mood  of  the  moment 
or  the  advice  of  aborigines  encountered  on 
the  road.  Nor  were  they  always  too  sure 
in  the  morning  where  they  would  pitch 
their  tent  at  nightfall.  Over  and  above 
a  perfect  friendship,  and  temperaments 
fitting  like  hand  and  glove,  fine  campaign- 
ing instincts  and  manceuvrings  also  must 
surely  have  been  well  developed  in  both 
to  make  what  in  effect  were  walking  trans- 
European  tours  work  smoothly  year  in, 
year  out.  The  two  Fathers,  however,  were 
French,  and  Frenchmen  as  a  rule  are  as 
rich  in  field  tactics  as  in  tact.  Their 
pioneer  missionary  annals  abound  in 
proofs  of  this. 

The  itinerant  Anglo-Saxon  is  perhaps 
less  well  equipped.  Many  years  ago  now, 
four  Englishmen,  three  laymen,  and  a 
priest  planned  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  together 
to  St.  Edmund's  shrine  in  Pontigny.  They 
had  not  long  trudged  out  of  Calais  when 
the  whole  pedestrian  and  culinary  scheme 
proved  such  an  utter  failure  that,  after  two 
days'  experiment,  the  crestfallen  pilgrims 
made  for  the  railway.  As  they  took  their 
seats  in  the  next  suitable  train,  the  priest 
of  their  number — a  "character"  of  the  type 
of  the  whimsical  Dr.  Marshall,  of  "Chris- 
tian Missions"  fame — turned  gravely  to 
the  disgruntled  young  laymen  and  asked 
one  of  them  the  French  for  "pilgrimage." 
Being  told,  he  muttered  the  syllables  for 
some  moments,  and  then  asked  his  two 


other  young  friends  in  turn,  with  a  similar 
interval  of  rumination,  the  French  words 
for  "first"  and  "last."  Then  he  turned 
with  a  low  bow  to  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  carriage,  an  elderly  French  lady, 
who  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  travel- 
stained,  hungry  four.  "Madame,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh  of  deep  conviction,  "c'est  man 
premier — et  mon  dernier — -felerinage." 

But  the  Abbd  and  the  blackfriar,  in 
their  yearly  peregrinations,  knew  no 
hitches  much  worse  than  such  as  were 
meeter  food  for  laughter  than  laments.  It 
has  already  been  told  in  these  pages  how 
when  they  "happened  along"  in  London 
without  naming  a  hostel  to  their  Paris 
friends,  one  of  the  latter,  having  an  urgent 
line  to  send,  was  reduced  to  the  pictorial 
methods  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hue 
and  Cry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
reached  them  by  posting  his  message  to 
the  British  Museum,  the  Monument  of 
London,  and  other  "show-places"  that 
tourists  are  bound  to  visit,  in  envelopes 
bearing  their  full-length  sketch-portraits 
side  by  side,  and  addressed  "To  the  Long 
Frenchman  and  the  Short  One."  Their 
difference  in  stature  was  so  remarkable 
that  identification  was  easy  to  friendly 
British  postal  "sleuths." 

In  the  Balkans,  their  ignorance  of 
Turkish  and  the  Slav  dialects  caused 
troubles  of  a  different  kind.  Father 
Ollivier  loved  to  tell  of  one  such  adventure 
in  a  Bulgarian  inn  on  an  abstinence  day. 
What  they  wanted  was  an  omelet,  but  the 
Tower  of  Babel  stood  between  them  and 
their  wish.  The  sign-language  having 
entirely  failed,  Pere  Ollivier  detached  a 
leaf  from  his  note-book  and  thereon  drew 
an  egg.  Mine  host  conscientiously  studied 
the  pattern,  but  his  efforts  to  match  it 
were  singular.  He  offered  his  customers 
successively  (a)  an  onion,  (b)  an  apple, 
and  (c)  a  tomato.  One  feels  that  in  the 
Father's  outline  and  shading  there  was 
something  too  ruggedly  Futurist  for  once, 
since,  as  he  said,  the  hostel-keeper  brought 
all  edible  spheroids  in  the  place  except  eggs. 
The  great  little  Breton  priest,  however, 
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was  rarely  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient.  He 
forthwith  used  his  golden  voice  to  cluck 
like  a  hen  in  her  morning  hour  of  triumph. 
The  Bulgarian  Boniface  nodded  and 
smiled.  He  had  understood  at  last.  He 
vanished,  and  swiftly  returned,  in  jubila- 
tion, with — a  chicken! 

Pere  Ollivier  drew  admirably  well,  how- 
ever, when  the  subject  was  not  eggs  but 
humanity  and  nature,  as  is  patent  from 
his  sketches  as  reproduced  in  Pere 
Rouillon's  charming  biography.*  In  his 
careful  and  finished  line-work,  there  is 
much  that  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the 
illustrations  to  their  own  books  drawn  by 
Thackeray  and  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert 
(of  "  Bab  Ballad"  and  other  fame), perhaps 
because  all  three  owed  much  to  Gavarni 
and  the  great  French  caricaturists,  besides 
sharing  their  roguish,  satirical  vein.  Some 
few  of  Father  Ollivier's  skits,  indeed,  are 
as  mordant  in  their  way  as  many  a  sermon 
on  the  foibfes — and  worse — of  "society." 
The  preacher  noted  down  with  the  pencil 
point  what  the  artist  told  his  hearers  from 
the  pulpit  next  Lent. 

Above  all,  as  insisted  in  a  previous 
article,  his  pencil-drawings  are  pictures, 
not  mechanical,  if  handmade  records.  His 
buildings,  like  those  in  Dickens,  seem 
endued  with  personality.  His  "Slav 
Farmstead"  shows  weather-beaten  walls, 
under  thatch  of  unusual  thickness;  and 
yet  seems  to  exult  because  the  roof  is 
quaintly  shingled  in  the  centre,  and  has 
oddly-shaped  tiles  setting  off  the  enormous 
chimney-pot.  More  eloquently  speaks  his 
"Rural  Church  Near  Donnanek,"  with  its 
tapering  wooden  spire,  sheathed  in  plates 
of  some  gleaming  metal;  and  —  most 
appealingly  of  all — his  "  Roumanian  Way- 
side Cross,"  of  stout  timber  painted  and 
gilded,  carved  threefold  to  remind  men 
between  whom  their  Lord  was  crucified, 
and  inscribed  with  prayers  in  the  baffling 
Cyrillic  character.  Delightful  also  is  the 
larger  drawing  of  Pert-  Ollivic-r's  loved 
birthplace,  Saint-Malo.  But  it  is  time  to 
pass  on  to  his  drawings  "from  the  life." 

*   Lethitlk-ux:    I'aris. 


They  justify  the  studio  name,  for  they 
live.  Even  when  he  draws  birds  or  beasts 
he  is  writing  biographies,  mostly  humorous. 
The  phlegmatic  heron,  which  he  names 
"the  Most  Patient  Angler  on  the  Danube," 
gives  the  history  of  his  tribe,  as  children 
say,  "in  once."  The  long-legged  water- 
fowl, standing  solemnly  in  the  shallows, 
is  admirably  drawn  with  Phil-May-like 
precision,  and  his  proceedings  are  revealed 
to  the  little  folk  by  a  rod  and  line  placed 
in  his  tucked-up  claw,  and  a  pair  of  huge 
spectacles  on  his  pensive,  down-turned 
bill.  We  may  be  sure  that,  like  the  Roman 
boys  who  were  under  St.  Philip  Neri,  Pere 
Ollivier's  little  friends  were  drawn  nearer 
to  God  by  seeing  His  priest  as  merry  as 
he  was  saintly. 

He  could  extract  fun  from  human 
peccadillos,  too.  On  the  next  page  to  his 
heron  he  has  a  sketch  of  "A  Quarrel 
between  Two  Erlau  Market-Ladies,"  with 
the  improving  footnote:  "Which  proves 
that  they  have  the  same  temper  every- 
where." The  droll  thing  is  that  if  the 
gestures  are  those  of  Biddy  Moriarty,  the 
costumes  are  those  of  Taglioni,  —  pictu- 
resque, voluminous  ballet-skirts  and  some- 
what elaborate  trimmings,  contrasting 
oddly  with  the  "ladies'"  sacks  and 
market-baskets. 

In  the  "Eastern  churches  Pere  Ollivier 
found  many  models.  There  is  the  modest 
young  Croatian  peasant  girl  of  Diakovar, 
in  a  picturesque  racial  costume,  kneeling 
back  on  her  heels  on  a  praying-mat,  like 
a  Moslem,  with  her  prayer-book  laid  on 
the  floor  beside  her.  There  is  the  Bulgarian 
little  maid  at  Ciopla,  wearing  a  simpler 
dress  and  two  long  plaits  of  hair,  half- 
kneeling,  half-squatting  on  the  bare  church 
floor,  looking  very  recollected,  but  with 
her  shoe,  not  a  prayer-book,  deposited 
beside  her.  Then  there  follows  a  contrast 
worth  preserving  as  a  lesson  on  outward 
demeanor  in  prayer:  a  slender,  erect 
Hungarian  lady,  in  the  parish  church  of 
IVst'h,  standing  up  before  a  shrine,  with 
lur  cvi-s  fixed  upon  it,  saying  her  Rosary 
and  oblivious  of  all  else;  beside  her  is 
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sketched  a  plump  young  bourgeoise,  encoun- 
tered in  Vacz  cathedral,  where  it  is  the 
remarkable  custom  to  pray  on  one  knee 
only!  As  the  worshipper  wears  a  kind  of 
crinoline,  the  outline  suggests  a  vast, 
truncated  muffin  bell,  with  a  torso  by  way 
of  handle. 

There  is  a  decided  dig  at  the  courtly 
Canons  of  Vienna  cathedral  in  a  fine 
architectural  drawing  of  their  stalls.  The 
Office  is  going  on,  but  the  Canons  are  not 
there.  In  one  of  their  empty  seats  a  lady 
in  the  height  of  the  fashion  is  lolling  at  her 
ease.  A  legend  in  the  margin  informs  us 
that  without  "comfort  the  Viennese  dames 
won't  be  pious," — which  perhaps  is  some- 
what severe;  for  St.  Teresa  teaches  that, 
without  fair  measure  of  it,  an  ordinary 
Christian  can  not  pray  perfectly  and  at 
valuable  length. 

But  if  Pere  Ollivier  were  in  some  sort  a 
descendant  of  the  satirical  monk-artificers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  carved  caricatures 
of  their  brethren  on  unobtrusive  finials, 
he  also  shared  the  reverent  instinct  of  the 
great  friar-painters  of  his  Order.  Thus,  it 
was  he  who  was  first  commissioned  by  the 
bereaved  and  exiled  Empress  Eugenie,  in 
1879,  to  design  the  Prince  Imperial's 
mortuary  card. 

With  a  word  of  regret  that  his  Pales- 
tinian and  Irish  sketch-books  are  not 
represented  in  the  bright  pages  of  the 
Memoir,  one  reverts  to  the  conviction  that 
his  gift  of  art  was  of  priceless  service  to  him 
in  his  ministry  as  a  preacher.  His  tender 
word-paintings  of  the  home  life,  friend- 
ships, miracles,  preaching,  and  Passion  of 
Our  Lord  could  probably  never  have  been 
so  vivid  and  moving  but  for  his  studies 
and  musings  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  this 
point  his  biographer  touches  when  he 
speaks  of  Pere  Ollivier's  personal  and 
passionate  love  of  Christ: 

"Above  all,  in  his  sermons  and  writings, 
it  is  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  our  Saviour 
that  captivates  him  and  carries  him  away, 
and  the  serene,  pure  beauty  that,  as  he 
said  himself,  he  would  'fain  unveil  to  all 
in'  its  fullest  light.'  He  studies  Him, 


therefore,  under  every  form;  he  draws 
Him  at  all  ages  and  in  all  postures,  with 
the  artist's  enthusiasm  for  the  one  supreme 
Model,  and  the  devotion  of  the  lowliest 
of  the  faithful  for  his  God.  There  pass  in 
turn  before  his  eyes  and  thence  into 
speech  'the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Ward  of 
Joseph,  the  Townsman  of  Nazareth,  the 
partner  of  Peter  and  Zebedee,  the  Preacher 
of  the  Lake  and  Korn-Hattin,  the  Guest 
of  Martha,  the  Friend  of  Magdalen  and 
Lazarus,  the  Companion  of  the  publicans 
at  table,  the  Scourge  of  the  Scribes,  the 
Victim  of  Mount  Calvary.' 

"He  has  confidence  that  thus  he  'may 
bring  souls  directly  into  contact  with  the 
God  whom  the  Man  compels  us  to  recog- 
nize in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  Bethlehem 
and  beneath  the  carpenter's  humble 
garb;  .  .  .  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make 
men  grasp,  as  with  their  hands,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  in  the  abasements, 
sufferings,  friendships  and  desertions  of 
the  Word  made  Flesh ' ;  and  so,  as  he  says 
later,  'show  how  God's  almighty  power 
alone  was  capable  of  such  a  self-adaptation 
to  the  weakness  of  our  eyes  and  hearts.' 
In  other  words,  his  whole  object  as  a 
preacher  and  a  priest  was  to  win  his 
hearers  to  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  which 
we  find  him  confessing  so  very  often,  down 
to  the  closing  lines  of  the  last  book  *  he 
ever  wrote :  '  We  have  known  Thee  by  Thy 
words,  such  as  no  man  ever  spake;  and 
that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  come  down  into  this  world  to 
bring  it  light  and  life. ' ' 

On  the  whole  question  of  travel  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  as  a  fitting  recreation 
for  Christians,  Pere  Ollivier  has  delivered 
his  soul  in  pencil  on  the  opening  page  of 
one  of  his  albums.  "It  appears  to  me," 
he  writes,  that  "it  is  with  travel  as  with 
the  study  of  history:  one  is  made  to  see 
in  the  course  of  either  that,  always  and 
everywhere,  man  is  much  the  same. 

"The  Parables,"  which,  with  four  other 
short  homilctic  commentaries  on  the  narrative 
of  Holy  Gospels,  should  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  Father's  writings  at  the  opening  of 
a  former  article. 
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Which  is  not  always  a  reason  for  finding 
the  sight  any  pleasanter,  because  the 
resemblance  has  more  to  do  with  man's 
pettiness  and  passions  than  with  his 
virtues  and  nobler  qualities. 

"Very  happily  travel  and  history  also 
show  us  that  God  is  always  the  same  in 
His  magnificence  and  His  mercy.  One 
learns  by  such  instrumentality  to  see  Him 
first  in  every  event,  and  to  consider  man 
only  in  Him.  In  this  matter,  the  author  of 
the  'Imitation'  is  only  half  right  in  his 
censure  of  journeys  abroad;  it  is  true 
that  he  was  appraising  them  only  as 
affecting  the  common  run  of  men  and 
things.  The  grace  of  beholding  God  in 
His  works  is  one, not  bestowed  upon  all; 
but  when  it  has  once  been  received,  you 
may  thank  .Providence  for  allowing  you  to 
go  on  a  journey." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  God  should 
grow  manifold  blossoms  in  His  garden  of 
eternal  flowers.  Saints  like  St.  Aloysius 
never  looked  at  anything  but  the  work  in 
hand,  and  vowed  never  to  travel  save 
under  obedience;  others,  like  St.  Francis 
and  his  first  companions,  ever  feasted 
their  eyes  on  God's  lovely  world  around 
them,  and  wandered  through  Umbria  in 
the  amplest  open-air  freedom  of  the 
children  who  cried:  "Hosanna  Filio 
id!"  Perhaps  the  personal  "equa- 
tion"— the  human  ingredient — should  also 
be  allowed  to  count  for  something.  Perhaps 
the  trim  walks  of  a  formal  Dutch  garden ' 
and  one  glimpse  of  a  canal  in  the  back- 
ground were  an  ideal  combination  of  the 
"four  elements"  to  the  grave  and  kindly 
eyes  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  that  very  holy 
man,  while  they  would  have  stifled  St. 
Hrcnda.li  the  navigator,  and  other  tireless 
Celtic  missionary  saints. 

One  picture  in  the  nature  of  a  tableau 
I'i'cant,  which  was  modelled  on  what  proved 
to  lie  I'crc  OUjvier's  dc;ith!:ed,  must  not 
be  omitted  before  \\ c  close.  When,  in 
failing  health,  lie  returned  to  Fran  c  from 
Belgian  exile,  his  old  c<  .mni.de,  the  Abbe, 
had  not  long  been  made  Bishop  of  Meaiix. 
One  of  Mgr.  Marbeau's  first  episcopal  acts 


was  to  appoint  the  great  preacher  a  Canon 
of  his  cathedra],  and — kinder  than  "  Daddy 
Dan's"  prelate  in  the  late  Canon  Sheehan's 
immortal  tale — to  buy  the  canonical  robes 
himself,  make  his  way  te  his  dying  friend's 
bedside,  and  then  and  there  invest  him. 
And  so  the  humble  Breton  Chrysologus, 
the  son  of  a  hard-working  Crispin  in  St. 
Malo,  died  holding  a  benefice  in  Bossuet's 
cathedral,  fifty  years,  more  or  less,  since 
he  had  been  encouraged  to  join  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  from  charge  of  a  remote 
country  parish,  by  that  other  great 
orator,  Lacordaire. 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


A  TALE  OF  EARLY  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


III. 

HE  gentleman,  left  alone,  placed 
a  high-backed  chair  at  the  table, 
as  though  he  had  been  seated  there, 
and  glanced  about  the  apartment  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  right.  Then  he  stepped 
to  the  door,  his  aspect  betraying  neither 
haste  nor  perturbation,  though  the  clamor 
outside  increased  apace.  He  opened  the 
door,  peering  out  into  the  darkness,  as  one 
in  doubt.  • 

"Ho,  there,  most  noisy  Greves!"  he 
cried.  '  'Twere  fit  to  summon  all  the 
watchmen  in  the  town  to  this  dwelling, 
where  we,  who  love  King  James,  would 
fain  lie  hidden.  One  might  have  believed 
it  a  party  of  roisterers  to  whom  no  door 
should  open." 

Greves  scowled  at  the  rebuke.  The 
locking  of  the  door  had  aroused  some 
suspicion  in  him.  Master  Truegold  sat 
down  in  the  straight-backed  chair,  whence 
it  might  seem  he  had  but  just  arisen;  and, 
carelessly  unfastening  his  sword,  laid  it 
upon  tlie  table  beside  him.  Greves  drew 
up  u  chair,  and  motioned  the  French  lad 
to  do  the  same. 

"And  now  to  business!"  cried  the  gentle 
man.     "What  of  the  night's  doings.-1" 
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"Talk  is  clrouthy  work,"  growled  Greves. 

"Nathless,  I  will  have  your  tale  etc  I 
rouse  the  landlady  to  bring  the  tankards," 
responded  the  gentleman.  "I  would  have 
no  prying  ears  about.  Be  brief  with  your 
tale,  man." 

"Briefer  than  was  our  errand,  and, 
I  warrant  me,  as  thankless,"  retorted 
Greves. 

"Tis  no  matter  of  thanks,"  observed 
the  gentleman.  "It  savors  only  of  fifty 
Flemish  pounds  for  you." 

The  contempt  in  his  tone  seemed  to 
sting  Greves  deeply. 

"And  how  many  do  I  save  your 
worship?" 

"That  imports  not — nothing  at  all,  man. 
I  warn  you  to  conclude  the  business  with 
all  possible  dispatch,"  replied  Master 
Truegold  sternly. 

There  could  scarce  have  been  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  two.  The 
coarse  face  of  the  smuggler,  with  villainy 
written  in  every  line  of  it,  stared  into  that 
of  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  for  such  as  I 
to  portray  those  above  me,  but  I  know  my 
betters  when  I  see  them;  and  that  coun- 
tenance which  met  the  ruffian's  gaze 
unmoved  was  nobly  cut  as  those  of  the 
statues  of  which  so  much  ado  is  made  in 
foreign  parts;  and  its  expression  bespoke 
honor  and  truth. 

"You  found  the  box  and  put  it  safely 
on  board  the  'Skylark'?"  inquired 
Truegold. 

"I  did,  your  honor,"  answered  Greves, 
suddenly  assuming  a  cringing  tone,  as  he 
thought,  perchance,  of  how  he  was 
deceiving  and  betraying  the  man  before 
him. 

"You  delivered  it  secretly?  There  were 
none  to  witness  the  act?" 

"In  darkness  and  secrecy,  no  man 
knowing  but  the  master  of  the  craft  and 
French  Johnny  here." 

"And  you  sail  with  the  barque  at 
sunrising?" 

"Aye,  your  worship,  to  Barbados,  where 
you  said  you  would  have  the  chest  finally 
bestowed." 


"You  do  not  return  to  these  parts  for 
a  long  space  of  time?" 

"Not  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least," 
Greves  answered. 

The  gentleman  leaned  his  handsome 
head  against  the  straight  back  of  the 
chair  and  eyed  the  other,  knowing  full 
well  his  mind  and  the  falsehood  upon  his 
tongue,  but  giving  no  sign.  The  smuggler 
grew  uneasy  under  the  gaze,  shifting  his 
eyes,  and  shuffling  his  feet  upon  the  floor. 
He  plucked  at  his  neckcloth  in  a  kind  of 
fidget. 

"Give  me  the  master's  receipt  for  the 
chest,"  demanded  Truegold.  "I/et  things 
be  done  according  to  order." 

Greves  with  great  alacrity  produced  the 
document,  over  which  the  gentleman 
glanced  with  apparent  care;  though  he 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  master  of 
the  craft  was  as  great  a  knave  as  his  mate, 
who  sat  opposite. 

"You  will  keep  faith  with  me  in  this 
matter?"  asked  Truegold,  looking  at  his 
companion  with  a  glance  that  pierced  like 
a  gimlet. 

Greves  was  both  abashed  and  nettled 
by  this  question;  but  he  began  to  swear 
that  he  would,  but  the  other  stopped  him. 

"Sully  not  my  ears  with  your  oaths, 
fellow!"  he  cried  with  genuine  indig- 
nation. "Yea  or  nay  best  fits  the  mouth 
of  an  honest  man." 

"Yea  be  it,  then,  and  as  many  'yeas'  as 
will  please  you,"  said  the  bully.  Then  he 
added,  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to 
make  conciliatory:  "May  I  make  bold 
to  inquire  if  your  honor  tarries  long  in 
these  Colonies?" 

A  half  smile  greeted  this  canny  question 
from  Greves. 

"'Tis  a  good  town,  this  one  of  Man- 
hattan," Truegold  answered;  "and  I 
would  tarry  the  longer  for  your  absence, 
my  Greves!  Having  safely  disposed  of 
certain  matters  which  I  need  not  name,  I 
have  but  my  own  neck  to  consider.  And 
if  one  Greves  sails  at  sunrising,  treason  will 
sleep  for  a  space." 

Greves    forced    himself   to    join    in    the 
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other's  laugh,  and  Master  Truegold  at 
length  said:  , 

"But  now  to  rouse  the  amazon!  Her 
name,  fellow?" 

"Long  Mary,  your  worship,  is  what  we 
always  call  her." 

"I"  faith,  I  pray  she  may  not  be  long 
a-coming;  _for  I  grow  drowsy.  And, 
having  emptied  a  glass  of  canary  to  King 
James,  with  confusion  to  his  enemies, 
present  and  future,  I  will  leave  you  to 
your  potations.  And  here's  a  sovereign 
to  pay  the  score." 

"Your  honor,"  said  Greves,  seizing 
Truegold's  sleeve-,  "you  be  not  unmindful 
of  our  bargain?" 

"Nay,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking 
down  upon  him  with  scorn,  and  deliber- 
ately wiping  the  spot  upon  his  sleeve  which 
the  other  had  touched.  "And  Heaven 
grant  you  be  as  mindful  of  your  share 
therein!" 

He  threw  upon  the  table  a  bag  of  gold 
coin.  The  joyful  chink  of  the  metal  salved 
the  insult,  and  Greves  began  eagerly  to 
count  the  pieces. 

Truegold  meantime  knocked  loudly  upon 
the  door  of  Mary's  apartments. 

"Mary,  worthy  Mary,  goddess  of  the 
wine  cup,  here  are  fellows  who  could 
drink  if  it  were  allowed  them!  And  I 
myself  could  empty  a  glass  to  the  King 
over  the  water." 

Mary's  voice  sounded  sharp,  as  one 
roused  from  sleep,  saying:  "Give  me 
time,  sir,  give  me  time.  This  hostelry 
should  be  closed  ere  now,  and  honest  folk 
at  home." 

"These  be  no  honest  folk,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  gaily,  "but  travellers,  let 
me  call  them,  if  it  please  you." 

Mary  came  forth,  with  a  short  petticoat 
and  sacque,  a  nightcap  upon  her  head, 
dealing  out  drink  to  the  two  seamen,  and 
handing  a  cup  to  the  stranger,  who  had 
resumed  his  hat  and  cloak  before  Mary's 
entrance,  the  better  to  deceive  the  wily 
smuggler.  lie  stood  now,  slowly  buckling 
on  his  sword,  which  being  done,  he 


raised  high  the  cup,  crying  as  he  gallantly 
lifted  his  hat: 

"To  King  James!  May  he  soon  conic 
into  his  own  again!  And  perdition  to  all 
traitors!" 

Having  placed  a  coin  in  Mary's  hand 
without  saying  a  word  to  her,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  bidding  Thomas  Greves 
an  ironical  farewell,  with  wishes  for  a  most 
prosperous  voyage; 

The  smuggler  sat  looking  after  the 
retreating  figure,  his  mean  eyes  twinkling 
with  some  malicious  jest;  and  presently 
his  coarse  laugh  gurgled  in  his  throat. 
Mary  stood  at  the  window,  also  watch- 
ing the  departure  of  her  late  guest, 
and  invoking  blessings  on  his  head. 
The  French  lad,  who  sat  staring  with 
solemn  black  eyes,  put  a  question  to  his 
companion. 

"The  cause  of  my  mirth?"  answered 
Greves.  "O  Johnny,  the  jest's  a  rare  one! 
And  yonder  coxcomb  shall  know  it,  too, 
ere  long." 

Mary,  despite  her  rule,  allowed  the  two 
men  to  remain  longer,  till  she  believed  it 
safe  to  enforce  their  departure.  Master 
Truegold,  as  she  reflected,  must  by  that 
time  have  found  safety  on  board  the 
barque.  Then  she  curtly  bade  them  finish 
their  drinks  and  begone.  As  they  opened 
the  door  to  depart,  a  blast  of  the  March 
storm  swept  into  the  room,  while  the  evil 
face  of  the  elder  seaman  disappeared  in 
.  the  darkness.  I  thought  me,  not  without  a 
shiver,  of  the  luckless  wayfarer  who  should 
meet  such  as  he  in  the  dark  streets,  lit 
only  by  lanthorns  swung  from  poles. 

So  ended  that  night,  the  most  eventful 
of  my  existence.  I  might  have  held  all 
that  passed  to  be  a  dream,  but  for  the  gold 
coins  which  clinked  in  my  pouch,  the  like 
of  which  I  had  never  before  possessed. 
Not  until  those  happenings  took  place 
which  were-  the  sequel  to  that  night's 
adventure  did  I  ever  hear  out  word 
concerning  the  matter  in  the  House  of 
Long  Mary. 
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Awakening. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


darkness  of  the  forest  dawn, 
One  flash  where  sank  the  morning  star, 
Then  all  the  griefs  of  night  withdrawn 
Fell  from  me  into  gulfs  afar. 

Then,  like  a  prophet's  word  within, 
I  heard  the  saying:     "Such  shall  be 

The  rousing  of  the  Just,  who  win 
To  the  gold  dawn  of  souls  set  free." 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUBRCY. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  12. 

I  HAD  been  a  long  time  without  news 
of  the  Abbe  Reyre.  Several  short  notes 
received  at  Cannes  were  enough,  however, 
to  satisfy  my  affection  and  relieve  my 
fears.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  seriously 
ill,  and  he  who  every  day  confronted 
death  has  had  the  kindness  to  bother 
himself  about  me.  To-day  I  received  the 
following  letter,  written  at  the  Hospital  of 
Chatelguyon,  and  dated  January  4,  1915: 
MY  DEAR  MASTER  AND  FRIEND  : — After 
three  weeks  of  enforced  silence  I  take  up 
my  pen  to  write  to  you.  I  presume  that 
you  are  much  better,  and  able  to  read  and 
reply.  I  am  not  dead,  which  is  extremely 
original ;  but  I  am  wounded,  which  is  very 
disagreeable.  Madame  Marie,  my  nurse, 
has  given  me  permission  to  write  four 
pages,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Up  to  December  3,  1914,  I  had  suffered 
only  unimportant  scratches;  the  bullets 
passed  me  by,  and  my  men  thought  me 
invulnerable.  As  I  have  already  told  you 
in  the  few  letters  I  have  written  you,  I 
have  experienced  about  three  months  of 
the  rough  life  in  the  trenches.  I  had 
become  used  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
cold,  the  monotony,  the  bullets  and  obus, 
we  had  organized  a  defensive,  very  effica- 
cious on  the  whole.  Fancy,  then,  that  from 


the  first  of  October  till  the  8th  of  December 
I  had  lost  only  two  men  out  of  forty; 
that  I  had  to  contend  neither  with  frozen 
feet  nor  frozen  souls.  Figure,  to  yourself 
also — and  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  one 
day  give  evidence  as  to  what  I  wrote  you 
from  my  bed  in  the  hospital — that  I, 
sergeant-cur^,  had  at  one  time  or  another 
.  heard  the  confessions  of  every  one  of  my 
men,  those  who  are  living  and  those  who 
are  dead.  For  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard 
and  done,  it  is  not  too  much  to  have 
passed  two  months  and  a  half  underground 
in  mud,  cold,  and  darkness. 

This  is  how  I  come  to  be  here.  At  the 
head  of  my  company,  I  was  sent  to  recon- 
noitre and  capture  a  munition  magazine 
during  the  night.  I  shall  not  weary  you 
with  the  details  of  a  long  story.  We  did 
good  work,  and  performed  the  mission  on 
which  we  were  dispatched.  They  named 
me  second  lieutenant  and  proposed  me 
for  the  Legion  of  Honor.  My  companion, 
Pernod,  will  be  sergeant;  he  also  receives 
a  medal.  Faillieres,  one  of  our  bravest,  is 
dead.  There  are  only  four  others  left  of 
our  gallant  comrades;  they  will  each  have 
a  medal. 

I  was  badly  wounded.  They  brought 
me  here,  where  I  am  well  cared  for.  My 
left  arm  is  in  very  bad  humor  and  refuses 
to  serve  me.  I  let  it  sulk,  and  use  my 
willing  right  arm,  which  does  the  work  of 
two.  Convalescence  will  be  slow.  Muscu- 
lar paralysis  lasts  a  long  time.  But  I  shall 
be  cured.  Meanwhile  I  am  leading  the 
life  of  a  rich,  self-indulging  bourgeois. 
Pray  for  me,  because  I  feel  that  I  shall 
grow  lazy  and  lose  whatever  merit  I  may 
have  gained  at  the  Front. 

I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  my  good 
mother;  but  if  you  find  it  possible  to  send 
some  one  to  see  her,  or  perhaps  go  yourself 
to  let  her  know  I  am  alive,  she  will  feel 
more  satisfied. 

And  now  that  I  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  carnage  and  seen  the  bravery  of  our 
troops,  I  say  to  you,  have  courage!  Our 
armies  can  not  be  vanquished.  It  is  not 
enthusiasm  which  will  accomplish  it, — 
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that  enthusiasm  which  rises  and  falls  from 
one  day  to  another.  It  is  cool  resolve  to  do 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do,  joined  to  abso- 
lute reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders. 
Moreover,  our  army  is  invincible  because 
it  prays.  From  one  end  to  the  other, 
France  is  in  arms,  and  it  is  a  France  which 
has  recovered  Almighty  God. 

Send  me,  if  you  please,  a  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  "City  of  God," 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  some  tracts  which 
relate  to  war. 

I  embrace  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

REYRE. 
Thursday,  Jan.  14. 

To-day,  as  the  sun  shone  brightly,  I 
took  the  liberty,  of  going  out.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  called  on  the  MaJ(or,  who  seemed 
to  appreciate  my  formal  visit.  At  two  p.  m., 
accompanied  by  Monsieur  Coornaert,  I 
went  up  to  Lustrac  to  see  the  'Marquis, 
the  Doctor,  and  the  hospital. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  greeted  us  with 
charming  courtesy;  but  at  present  he  is 
very  much  occupied  with  his  hospital, 
which  altogether  absorbs  him.  Dr. 
Guernier  was  delighted  to  see  me;  but  he 
has  wounds  and  maladies  to  cure,  and 
occasional  limbs  to  amputate:  he  has  no 
leisure  these  days  to  dispute  or  bring 
forward  his  principles  of  life.  From  the 
welcome  he  gave  Monsieur  Coornaert  I 
judged  that  they  had  had  many  a  talk 
together,  and  that  he  found  the  rough 
obstinacy  of  my  confrere  .very  much  to 
his  taste. 

We  visited  the  hospital.  I  saw  it  when 
it  was  empty,  and  admired  its  comfortable 
arrangement.  To-day  it  is  even  more 
attractive;  everything  is  gay  and  cheerful. 
The  sun,  entering  through  the  large  bay 
windows,  smiles  lovingly  on  the  flowers. 
'  'ii<-  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a 
house  of  sorrow.  The  faces  of  the 
wounded  —  there  are  twenty-six  —  are 
calm  and  cheerful.  One  does  not  see  in 
their  eyes  the  fear  of  approaching  death. 
They  have  forgotten  all  that,  and  are 
becoming  habituated  anew  to  the  joy  of 
life,  for  life's  own  sake. 


They  are  of  two  classes.  Some,  conva- 
lescent, are  able  to  walk  about  or  sit  in  the 
sunshine".  I  took  them  by  the  hand  and 
promised  to  return  and  chat  with  them. 
Others,  wounded  more  recently  or  more 
seriously,  are  in  bed,  and  I  tried  to-day 
to  speak  some  consoling  words  to  them. 
There  are  ten  in  the  billiard  room;  their 
cots  have  been  placed  near  the  windows 
so  that  they  may  see  the  landscape  and 

the  sunshine.  One  of  them,  Eugene  P , 

of  Arcachon,  twenty-seven  years  old, 
was  captain  of  a  fishing  schooner.  He  is 
unmarried.  He  was  wounded  at  Dixmude. 
He  has  a  fractured  skull,  but  he  is  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  It  will  be  slow  work. 
Eugene  can  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  are 
eloquent.  He  thanked  me,  with  a  sweet, 
vivid  look  and  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand, 
for  my  visit  and  the  compassion  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  I  felt  for  his 
suffering.  They  are  gentle  and  intense, 
those  fisherman's  eyes,  accustomed  to 
gaze  into  far  distances.  They  betrayed  Hs 
emotion  when  I  said:  "Very  soon,  my 
friend,  you  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
sea  and  take  up  your  oars  again.  Good 
courage!" 

Louis  B ,  twenty-eight,  farmer, 

married  and  the  father  of  two  children, 
has  a  severe  wound  in  each  foot.  He  has 
the  dull  passivity  of  those  accustomed  to 
submit  to  all  mishaps  that  come  along. 
He  thinks  of  his  little  ones.  He  asks  if  his 
injuries  would  prevent  him  from  working 
in  the  fields  and  following  the  plough 
through  the  deep  brown  furrows.  He 
would  like  to  talk  to  some  of  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood  on  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart — planting  and  crops.  I  promised 
to  send  Bourdin  to  him.  "Ask  him  to 
fetch  me  a  handful  of  wheat.  I  am  longing 
to  see  and  touch  some.  When  I  left  home 
it  had  just  begun  to  ripen." 

Pierre  B ,  farm  laborer  from  near 

Gm-ret,  received  at  Berry-au-Bac,  has  a 
fracture  of  the  left  thigh.  He  is  ;i  jolly 
fellow.  "Well,"  said  I,  "how  goes  it,  my 
son?"  He  replied,  with  a  laugh:  "Verv 
well,  thank  you."  Then,  striking  his 
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heart,  he  added:  "But  right  here  is  the 
place  where  all  is  in  good  order.  Monsieur 
le  Cure",  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
that  will  please  you.  I  used  to  be  a  pagan; 
I  was  brought  up  like  that.  I  never  did 
anything  for  the  good  God,  because  I 
knew  nothing  about  Him.  I  left  home  in  the 
month  of  August;  from  that  time  I  was 
under  fire  either  in  the  open  or  in  the 
trenches.  So  it  went  on  for  months.  At 
one  time  we  were  fighting  the  whole  day. 
At  last  the  enemy-  came  within  four  feet 
of  us;  we  fought  with  bayonets;  they 
iell  back,  leaving  their  dead  behind.  So 
did  we ;  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them 
under  the  fire  of  the  guns.  My,  but  there 
was  a  heap  of  them,  a  dreadful  thing, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  to  have  before  one's 
eyes  all  day !  I  had  a  companion,  Robert, 
of  whom  I  was  very  fond.  All  that  day  he 
lay  where  he  had  fallen,  beside  the  horse 
of  the  food  wagon  which  had  been  stricken 
down.  Robert  lay  between  the  feet  of  the 
horse.  All  day  long  I  could  see  the 
prostrate  man  and  horse;  and  at  night  my 
imagination  pictured  them  there,  prone 
and  dead.  Suddenly,  in  the  morning,  I 
said  to  myself:  'If  there  is  no  God,  then 
the  horse  and  the  man  lying  there  side 
by  side  amount  to  the  same  thing — -flesh, 
which  is  corruption.  Ah,  no!  There  must 
be  a  God.  That  would  be  too  sad,  too 
dreadful. '  And  since  that  morning  I  have 
been  all  that  I  should  be.  I  believe  every- 
thing religion  teaches,  and — I  have  been 
to  confession." 

Brave  Pierre  B !  In  his  cool 

reasoning  he  has  shown  more  human 
wisdom  than  may  be  found  in  many  books 
of  philosophy.  I  congratulated  him  on 
his  cure,  bodily  and  spiritual. 

Jean  N ,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 

tunneller,  originally  from  Macon,  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  right  foot.  He  is 
profoundly  depressed.  His  wife  has  died 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  his 
two  children  are  being  cared  for  by 
neighbors.  The  words  of  consolation 
glide  like  water  over  the  surface  of  his 
darkened  soul. 


Joseph  S— — -,  twenty-seven  years,  clerk 
from  Nantes,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  at 
Argonne,  at  the  head  of  his  section,  and 
will  have  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the 
limb.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  He  tries  to  smile,  because  he  is 
polite  and  affable;  but  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  sadness.  He  asks  what  he  can  do  in 
the  future  to  earn  a  living  for  those 
dependent  upon  him.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
the  work  for  the  maimed  and  the  campaign 
undertaken  by  Maurice  Barres.  Tears 
glistened  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied:  "Ah, 
that  man, — -he  is  much  interested  in  us! 
If  I  could  write  I  would  send  him  a  letter 
of  thanks."  I  promised  Joseph  S — • —  to 
write  Barre"s  a  letter  in  his  name. 

Pierre  N ,  twenty-two;  seminarian; 

both  eyes  destroyed;  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet,  in  order  that  the  tissues 
may  heal.  The  cheerfulness  and  resig- 
nation of  this  child  are  most  admirable. 
He  smiles  and  prays.  He  knows  the  names 
of  all  his  wounded  companions,  and  this 
morning  asked  for  news  of  each  one  of 
them.  He  forgets  his  own  suffering  in 
thinking  of  others.  When  I  expressed  my 
deep  sympathy  for  his  condition  he  replied : 
"I  beg  you  not  to  pity  me,  Monsieur  le 
Cure.  This  war  has  made  many  blind 
men,  and  often  the  affliction  has  driven 
them  to  despair.  Besides,  it  is  only  right 
that  this  misfortune  should  fall  upon  men 
like  me.  We  have,  thanks  to  God,  more 
strength  to  endure  it.  Our  faith  buoys 
our  hope.  It  even  has  advantages,  because, 
though  I  shall  never  again  see  the  light  of 
day,  I  see  my  own  soul  more  clearly,  and 
also,  it  seems  to  me,  the  designs  of  God. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  being  blind. 
One  can  never  lose  the  sight  of  the  eyes 
of  the  soul;  they  can  see  through  all 
barriers."  It  was  very  touching  to  listen 
to  him, -so  resigned  to  his  condition  and  so 
eager  to  justify  Providence. 

Adrien  L ,  twenty-eight,  a  worker 

in  zinc,  a  Parisian.  A  marmite  shattered 
the  vertebral  column.  He  is  a  sceptic  and 
a  braggart.  In  his  terrible  infirmity  he  has 
the  assurance  to  say:  "Monsieur  le  Cure, 
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what  hurts  me  most  in  this  terrible  affair 
is  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dance  any 
longer.  No  more  balls  for  me!  Flute!  It 
is  true  that  this  young  fellow,  this  half- 
priest,  almost  puts  me  in  a  mood  for 
conversion.  He  is  disconcerting,  seeing 
nothing  and  knowing  everything.  He 
thinks  of  me  all  the  time,  while  he  suffers 
more  than  I  do.  You  will  not  have  the 
power  while  he  is  here,  will  you,  to  make 
him  a  full-fledged  cure7  I  talk  like  this 
because  I  have  taken  a  notion  that  I  could 
make  my  confession  to  him.  I  could  not 
to/  any  one  else.  He  could  not  see  me 
during  the  operation." 

Robert  G ,  nineteen,  from  Lyons, 

volunteer,  a  student.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  leg,  which  had  to  be  amputated. 
This  little  fellow  surprises  me.  He  is  re- 
signed and  reserved.  He  avoids  conversa- 
tion, as  though  he  feared  that  an  ill-timed 
word  might  recall  the  anguish  which  he 
desires  to  forget.  He  asks  for  books  of 
any  kind.  And  he  seems  to  be  thinking; 
'  Books  are  not  indiscreet :  they  ask  no 
questions;  they  do  not  seek  to  know 
whether  I  have  a  father  or  mother,  or 
whether  I  suffer  the  secret  agony  of  some 
social  injustice.' 

Marcel  T ,  twenty-seven,  farmer 

from  Dordogne,  wounded  in  both  knees. 
The  war  has  numbered  him  among  the 
victims  of  its  infernal  pandemonium,  and 
has  stupefied  his  senses.  He  knows  who 
he  is  and  that  he  has  been  wounded  in 
battle.  But  nothing  interests  him  any 
longer;  he  will  lie  there  between  sleeping 
and  waking  until  the  end. 

Louis  A ,  nineteen,  volunteer,  from 

St.  Malo,  wounded  in  the  knees.  When 
I  reached  his  side  I  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  writing.  A  small  table  had  been 
placed  close  to  his  bed;  he  had  finished 
his  long  letter  and  was  placing  it  in  the 
envelope.  He  replied  in  a  low  voice  to  my 
solicitous  questions.  Then  he  beckoned 
me  to  come  closer  and  said,  as  though  he 
were  making  his  confession:  "Monsieur 
le  Cure,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Everyone 
here  is  good  to  me,  and  I  do  not  dare  to 


speak  of  the  thing  that  makes  me  so 
unhappy.  I  am  a  foundling.  Not  a  soul 
thinks  of  me;  I  have  no  one  to  love,  no 
one  who  belongs  to  me.  All  the  others 
receive  letters;  I  never.  I  am  like  a 
pariah.  This  morning  when  the  letters 
were  distributed  I  asked  bravely:  'Is 
there  anything  for  me?'  And  they  said: 
'Nothing  to-day.  But  there  will  be 
^something  to-morrow.'  I  am  afraid  they 
will  soon  see  through  my  trick.  When  I 
heard  you  were  here,  I  thought  of  a  plan. 
I  wrote  a  letter,  such  as  I  would  like  to 
receive  from  the  mother  whom  I  would 
love  to  have  had,  but  whom  I  have  never 
known.  I  addressed  it  to  myself.  Here 
it  is.  I  beg  you  to  put  it  in  the  post  office. 
To-morrow  I  shall  receive  it;  I  shall  read 
it  to  my  companions,  and  then  I  shall  have 
cause  to  be  proud  and  to  weep  for  joy." 
I  could  hardly  restrain  my  tears.  I  shall 
arrange  it  somehow  that  this  poor  fellow 
will  find  a  friend  who  will  send  him  a 
letter,  and  give  him  the  right  to  be  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  companions  who 
have  families  and  friends. 

On  leaving  the  hospital,  I  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  Monsieur  de  Lustrac,  who, 
with  his  characteristic  delicacy,  had  left 
me  to  make  my  visit  alone.  I  congratulated 
and  thanked  him.  He  told  us  that  his 
sister  and  Dr.  Guernier  are  admirable  in 
their  respective  functions;  we  agreed  with 
him,  and  expressed  to  him  our  deep 
.appreciation  of  everything.  On  our  way 
to  the  presbytery,  Monsieur  Coornaert 
and  myself  were  both  silent,  occupied 
with  our  reflections  on  what  we  had  seen. 
At  length  I  thought  aloud: 

"Mine  is  not  an  heroic  soul.  The  sight 
of  so  many  horrors  crushes  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  possibly  spend  my  life 
among  the  maimed  and  sick.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  being  so  weak." 

Monsieur  Coornaert  answered,  also  as 
though  to  himself: 

"  Decidedly  /  am  no  good!  Seeing  those 
men  suffer  makes  me  glad  that  I  am 
well  and  sound  and  whole.  Looking  at 
those  dreadful  mutilations,  I  feel  like 
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stroking  my  limbs  to  prove  they  are  all 
there.  Would  I  have  the  courage  to 
admit  that  these  men  are  my  brothers, 
and  that  in  order  to  console  them  I  would 
be  willing  to  share  their  sorrows  and 
misfortunes?  I  do  not  know-." 

Our  thoughts  thus  given  expression,  we 
went  into  the  church  to  ask  God  to  heal 
our  own  infirmities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sacraments. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.   o'KENNEDY. 


III. — THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

NOTHING  else  so  pathetic  or  compas- 
sionate has  ever  been  heard  of  as  the 
divine  pity  of  the  Holy  Viaticurh.  The 
God  of  the  high  heavens  comes  down, 
making  Himself,  not  "a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  but  lower  than  any  living 
thing  on  earth;  humbles  Himself  beneath 
His  creatures,  that  He  might  first  give 
strength,  and  then  take  in  His  arms  as 
a  mother  does  her  sick  child,  the  soul 
about  to  leave  this  world  for  a  fairer 
world  beyond  the  skies. 

We  turn  to  the  hymns  of  the  Church.  • 
No   gems   in    "the    unfathomed   caves   of 
ocean"    can   compare    with    the    spiritual 
beauty  and  richness  of  them.    St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  writes: 

O  salutaris  Hostia, 

Quse  cceli  pandis  ostium! 

It  is  not  easy  to  translate  the  first  line.  I 
know  what  the  word  Hostia  means:  it 
is  the  •  Adorable  Sacrament.  I  think  I 
know  what  salutaris  means,  but  I  can  not 
translate  it.  It  includes  in  one  word  all 
that  the  Sacred  Host  is  doing,  has  done, 
and  will  do  to  the  end  of  time, — -all  the 
graces,  mercies,  helps,  which  the  Most 
Holy  contains  within  itself,  and  which  it 
desires  to  impart  to  us.  I  can  translate 
the  second  line,  and  can  understand  it; 
but  am  amazed.  Oh,  the  happiness  of 
that  second  line,  and  the  beautiful  hope 


of   safety    at   the   hour   of   death   that    it 

conveys  to  the  soul! 

O  salutary  [grace-giving]  Host 

The  gate  of  heaven  that  openest  wide. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  to  say  about 
this  "salutary  Host,"  that  it  opens  wide 
the  gate  of  heaven.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
both  a  saint  and  a  most  learned  man; 
and  look!  he  has  hardly  addressed  the 
divine  Host,  when  he  gives  as  its  first 
effect  that  it  opens  wide  the  gate  of  heaven. 
O  God,  grant  that  on  our  deathbed  we 
shall  stretch  out  our  hands  to  our  incoming 
Lord  and  cry, 

O  salutaris  Hostia, 

Qua  creli  pandis  ostium! 

But  why  do  we  call  it  "Viaticum"?  To 
give  our  soul  hope  and  joy.  The  name 
"Viaticum"  tells  what  it  does.  In  Latin 
the  word  via  means  a  "road,"  a  "way," 
a  "journey";  and  anything  that  prepares 
or  strengthens  or  supports  us  in  that 
journey  is  called  viaticum.  In  the  whole 
round  of  spirituality,  in  the  entire  cycle 
of  God's  gifts,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
mentioned  for  sweetness  in  the  same 
breath  with  it.  The  name  of  Jesus  is 
adorably  sweet;  His  tender  familiarity  as 
divine  Child  and  Boy  is  sweet;  so  are  His 
calm  solemnity  as  Teacher  and  Healer, 
His  blessed  mercy  as  Redeemer,  His 
infinite  humility  as  our  Food;  but,  oh,  to 
come  and  stand  between  us  and  the  anger 
of  His  Father,  just  as  an  eternity  of  joy  or 
woe  hangs  in  the  balance, — -what  infinite 
condescension ! 

"Whatever  contributes  to  give  spiritual 
strength  or  comfort  to  the  -dying  was, 
by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and 
other  holy  writers  of  the  Church,  called 
'viaticum,'  because  it  prepares  them  for 
their  passage  out  of  this  life  into  the  next, 
and  enables  them  to  make  it  with  greater 
confidence  and  security.  ...  In  course  of 
time  the  Holy  Eucharist  came  to  be  '  The 
Viaticum'  by  excellence."* 

It  would  be  heartless  to  refuse  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  sick  and 
in  pain;  and  we  are  to  be  tender  with 

*  O'Kane. 
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those  who,  though  grievously  ill,  say  there 
is  no  need  just  yet  of  Holy  Viaticum. 
There  is  a  quality  in  matter  which 
philosophers  call  "inertia,"  that  is,  the 
"unwillingness"  of  a  body  of  matter — a 
rock,  a  block  of  timber,  anything — to 
leave  the  place  where  it  is  and  be  removed 
to  another.  Our  bodies  naturally  have  that 
inertia.  At  night  we  are  slow  to  go  to  bed; 
in  the  morning,  we  are  slower  still  to  rise 
and  prepare  for  the  day.  It  is  not  alone 
discomfort  that  causes  this:  our  natural 
inertia  has  a  share,  and  no  small  share, 
in  it.  That  inertia  acts  on  us  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  life.  It  is  not  any 
refusal  to  obey  God's  command — "Get 
thee  out  of  thy  father's  house,"-  — but 
it  is  the  fear,  the  holy  fear,  of  God's 
judgment,  combined  with*  our  inherent 
inertia,  that  makes  us  so  slow. 

It  is  not  the  Adorable  Viaticum  to 
which  the  sick  are  objecting.  It  is  the  old 
Adam,  which  unhappily  is  in  us  all,  that 
is  so  rebellious.  Death  is  God's  punish- 
ment. "  For  in  what  day  soever  thou  shalt 
eat  of  it,  thou  shalt  die  the  death." 
None  of  us  is  in  a  hurry  to  punishment. 
Our  Lord  Himself,  when  His  Father  put 
upon  Him  the  chastisement  of  us  all, 
made  use  of  these  expressions:  "My  soul 
is  sorrowful  even  unto  death.  .  .  .  Father, 
take  away  this  chalice  from  Me!"  He 
had,  what  we  have  not,  perfect  command 
of  His  thoughts  and  His  words.  He  could 
if  He  so  wished  have  prevented  these 
words  from  being  recorded,  even  if  the 
three  Apostles  to  whom  He  said  them  * 
wished  to  record  them.  But  He  allowed 
them  to  come  down  to  us,  and  for  two 
reasons:  first,  to  encourage  us  in  a  like 
extremity;  and,  secondly,  to  let  us  see 
that  the  moans  and  complaints  of  nature 
under  pain  are  sinless,  provided  we  try 
to  imitate  Him,  and  say  with  resignation: 
"Not  what  I  will, but  what  Thou  wilt."  If 
the  sickness  is  grave,  those  in  attendance 
must  inform  the  patient  himself  and  also 
the  priest.  We  know  how  the  virtue  of 
charity  to  our  neighbor  would  bind  us  to 

*   St.  Mark,    xiv,   34,  36. 


do  everything  for  even  the  body  of  the 
sick ;  and,  as  the  fate  of  the  soul  is  infin- 
itely more  important,  we  can  see  that  our 
obligations  to  the  interests  of  the  soul  are 
far  more  binding  than  our  obligations  to 
those  of  the  body.  It  is  only  right,  then, 
that  this  warning  to  the  sick  be  given  in 
all  tenderness  and  compassion;  and  the 
invalid  himself  will  then  welcome  it,  not 
as  an  enforced  task,  but  as  a  blessing 
and  a  privilege. 

The  beautiful  ceremony,  instituted  and 
insisted  on  by  the  Church,  of  bringing  the 
Holy  Viaticum  publicly  and  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Ritual,  does  not 
prevail  in  English-speaking  countries.  We 
know  why  it  does  not  exist:  because, 
unhappily,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
"do  not  know  who  is  in  their  midst."  But 
"in  countries  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
can  be  carried  to  the  sick  publicly  and  in 
solemn  procession,  the  church  bell  should 
be  rung,  so  as  to  give  notice — by  the 
number  of  strokes  and  the  manner  of 
tolling — to  those  who  may  desire  to 
accompany  it.  The  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are 
bound  by  one  of  the  rules  to  attend  and 
carry  lights  in  these  processions,  or  send 
one  of  their  family  to  do  so.  The  chief 
object  of  this  Confraternity  is  to  honor 
Our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love, 
and  to  repair  the  many  outrages  He  has 
there  to  suffer."  * 

A  preparation,  as  fitting  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  should  be  made  in  the 
sick  room  and  by  the  bedside.  The  words 
of  the  Rubrics  are:  "The  parish  priest  is 
to  remind  them  that  the  sick  room  is  to  be 
clean;  that  there  is  to  be  a  table  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  on  which  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  may  with  decency,  be 
laid.  Lights  are  to  be  ready,  and  a  vase  of 
water,  moreover,  a  clean  linen  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  breast  of  the  person  about  to 
receive;  and,  in  fine,  all  other  things  be 
done  for  the  decoration  of  the  place 
according  to  one's  ability." 

We  have  reached  the  door  of  the  sick 

*  O'Kane. 
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person's  house.  The  servant,  bearing  the 
Master,  stands  and  knocks.  While  wait- 
ing, the  priest,  by  order  of  the  Bride 
of  the  Master,  repeats  the  beautiful 
prayer  of  the  Ritual:  "Peace  be  to  this 
house." — "And  to  all  that  dwell  in  it." 
The  priest  enters;  and  nothing  is  so 
edifying  to  him,  or  so  encouraging  in  his 
solemn  and  anxious  duty,  as  the  faith 
manifested  on  every  side.  How  often  has 
it  been  my  happiness  to  witness  "burning 
and  shining"  faith! 

The  pyx  containing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  laid  on  the  table,  with  its  clean 
coverlet.  Is  it  unfitting  for  me,  passing 
over  the  saints  of  the  New  Law,  to  think 
at  this  supreme  moment  of  two  servants 
of  God  in  the  Old  Law  and  to  pray  to 
them?  And  yet  I  do  it.  Josue,  -son  of 
Nun,  "filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,"  pray 
for  the  dying!  Caleb,  son  of  Jephone, 
of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  pray  for  the  dying! 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  it. 

The  Jews  came  forth  from  the  Land  of 
Bondage,  a  nation  of  fighting  men  over 
600,000  strong,  not  counting  the  weak, 
the  sickly,  the  old,  the  women,  or  the 
children.  Multiply  the  number  by  five, 
and  you  get  approximately  the  number  of 
people  that  God  fed  daily  with  manna  in 
the  desert,  and  brought  by  unheard-of 
miracles  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Far  superior  as  was  that  "goodly 
land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  to 
the  singularly  lonely  and  barren  waste  of 
sand  and  rock  in  the  desert,  infinitely 
farther  is  heaven  above  earth.  The  Jews 
did  not  know  the  land  by  experience,  no 
more  than  we  know  heaven.  They  had  to 
take  their  knowledge  on  faith,  as  we  have. 
They  sent  spies  to  view  the  land;  and,  on 
returning,  these  said  to  Moses:  'We  have 
come  into  the  land  to  which  thou  sentest 
us,  which  in  very  deed  flows  with  milk 
and  honey,  as  may  be  known  by  this 
[immense]  cluster  of  grapes,  which  two 
men  |with  difficulty]  have  brought.  .  .  . 
There  we  saw  certain  monsters  of  the  sons 
of  Enac,  in  comparison  of  whom  we  seemed 
like  locusts.'  (Num.,  xiii,  28,  34.) 


There  is  our  case  when  dying.  We  have 
come  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land. 
We  know  that  it  '  is  indeed  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  But  Enac,  and  the 
sons  of  Enac!  Here  Enac  is  typical  of  the 
demon;  and  his  sons,  all  the  depression, 
scruples,  fears,  temptations  which  we  feel 
at  that  time,  and  which  God  allows. 
We  send  spies.  They  are  the  reviews  we 
make  of  our  past  life,  and  the  conjectures 
we  form  of  judgment  and  our  lot  in  the 
life  to  come.  What  is  there  wrong  with 
our  doing  so?  There  is  this:  we  build  on 
ourselves;  we  make  the  reckoning  on  our 
own  merits  and  demerits,  and  not  on  the 
innumerable  graces  and  mercies  of  God; 
and  we  judge  of  the  future  by  the  part  we 
have  played  in  the  past,  forgetting  the 
power  and  the  pity  of  Him  '  who  has 
protected  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  His 
wings,  who  has  guarded  us  as  the  apple 
of  His  eye.' 

And  Caleb,  "being  full  of  another 
spirit"  because  he  had  followed  God,  said: 
"Let  us  go  up  and  possess  the  land;  for 
God  will  be  with  us,  and  we  shall  conquer 
it."  There  is  the  virtue  of  hope,  for  which 
we  ought  continually  to  pray,  especially 
in  our  last  sickness.  "O  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God,"  says  the  Missal,  "grant  us 
an  increase  of  faith,  hope  and  charity!" 
But  the  others  said:  'No,  we  are  not 
able  to  go  up  to  this  people;  for  they 
are  stronger  than  we.  The  people  that 
we  saw  are  lofty  in  stature;  and  the 
land  devoureth  its  inhabitants.'  There  is 
despair.  And  what  did  the  people  do? 
'They  mourned  and  wept  all  night;  and 
they  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
saying:  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in 
Egypt!  And  would  to  God  we  may  die 
in  this  vast  wilderness;  and  that  the  Lord 
bring  us  not  into  this  land,  lest  we  fall 
by  the  sword,  and  our  wives  and  children 
be  led  away  captives.  .  .  .  Let  us  appoint 
other  leaders,  and  return  into  Egypt.' 

Once  more  Josue  and  Caleb,  representing 
Faith  and  Hope,  try  to  encourage  their 
followers;  and,  after  rending  their  gar- 
ments for  the  people's  sin,  say  to  the 
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multitude:  "The  land  which  we  have 
viewed  is  very  good.  If  the  Lord  be 
favorable,  He  will  bring  us  into  it,  and 
give  us  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Be  not  rebellious  against  the 
Lord;  and  fear  ye  not  this  people,  for  we 
are  able  to  eat  them  up  as  bread.  All 
aid  is  gone  from  them:  the  Lord  is  with 
us.  Fear  ye  not." 

Were  the  people  changed?  No:  on  the 
contrary,  they  sought  to  stone  the  two 
that  gave  them  wise  counsel.  And  now 
let  us  hearken  to  what  is  told :  'And  when 
the  multitude  would  have  stoned  them, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  over  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Covenant  to  all  the 
children  of  Israel.  ...  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  according  as  you  have  spoken,  so 
shall  I  do  unto  you.  Your  carcasses  shall 
lie  in  the  wilderness;  but  My  servant 
Caleb  hath  followed  Me  fully;  him  will 
I  bring  into  the  land.  But  all  of  you, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
shall  not  come  into  the  land,  save  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephone,  and  Josue  the  son 
of  Nun.'* 

Fortunately,  a  new  generation  obeyed 
God.  Let  us  see  how  they  acted.  The 
striking  language  of  Deuteronomy  tells  us 
how  God  had  treated  the  old  race  that 
had  rebelled,  and  this  is  a  type  of  our  own 
past  life.  Hear  what  God  says  of  the  old 
and  the  new  race:  "The  Lord's  portion 
is  His  people;  Jacob  the  lot  of  His  inher- 
itance. He  found  him  in  a  desert  place,  . 
in  a  place  of  horror  and  of  waste. 
He  led  him  about,  and  taught  him;  and 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  As 
the  eagle  enticing  her  young  to  fly,  and 
hovering  over  them,  He  spread  His 
wings,  and  hath  taken  him  and  hath 
carried  him  on  His  shoulders.  .  .  .  He  set 
him  upon  high  lands,  that  he  might  eat  the 
fruits  of  the  fields,  that  he  might  suck 
honey  from  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
hardest  stone;  butter  of  the  herd,  milk  of 
the  sheep  with  the  fat  of  lambs,  and  goats 
with  the  marrow  of  wheat;  and  might 
drink  the  purest  blood  of  the  grape.  The 

*  Xum.,  xiv,   10,  28,  29. 


beloved  grew  fat,  and  kicked;  he  grew 
fat  and  thick  and  gross.  He  forsook  God 
who  made  him;  and  departed  from  God 
his  Saviour."  * 

But  a  new  generation  came  in, — a  type 
of  us  in  our  contrition.  After  forty  years, 
all  that  had  disobeyed  God  lay  strewn  in 
the  desert.  "Your  carcasses  shall  lie  in 
the  wilderness."  And  their  children,  led 
by  Josue,  came  once  again  to  the  borders 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Josue  made  them 
a  strange  and  amazing  promise;  and 
added  '  By  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
you  shall  know  that  the  Lord,  the 
living  God,  is  in  the  midst  of  us.' 

In  a  moment  we  shall  see  what  the 
promise  was,  and  see  also  its  fulfilment; 
but  let  us  first  note  what  preparation  he 
orders  them  to  make.  We  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  encamped  at  Setim,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  which  separates 
them  from  the  Promised  Land.  We  stand 
by  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  whose  name  is 
Death;  and  which  separates  us  from  "the 
goodly  land"  we  hope  for.  "Josue  com- 
manded the  princes  of  the  people  saying: 
Pass  through  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
command  the  people  and  say:  Prepare 
you  victuals;  for  after  the  third  day  you 
shall  pass  over  the  Jordan,  and  shall  go 
in  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord, 
your  God,  shall  give  you."  | 

They  prepared  the  victuals.  And  now 
for  the  promise.  It  was  no  less  than  that 
God  would  dry  up  the  River  Jordan  at 
their  approach.  And  this  is  how  it  was 
fulfilled:  "As  soon  as  the  priests,  carrying 
the  Ark,  came  into  the  Jordan,  and  dipped 
their  feet  in  part  of  the  water,  .  .  .  the 
waters  that  came  down  from  above  stood 
in  one  place,  and,  swelling  high  like  a 
mountain,  were  seen  afar  off.  But  those 
that  were  beneath  ran  down  into  the 
Sea  of  the  Wilderness.  .  .  .  And  the  priests 
that  carried  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  stood 
girded  upon  the  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jordan ;  and  all  the  people  passed  over 
through  the  channel  that  was  dried  up."  J 

*   Deut.,  xxxii,  9—15.  f  Jos.,  i,  10,  n. 
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(1)  The  waters,  preventing  the  Israelites 
from  entering  the   Land  of   Promise,   are 
typical  of  our  sins  and  their  punishment, 
which  prevent  us  from    entering  heaven. 
But   the   priest  intervenes.     The   sins   we 
have   done   are   forgiven   and    flow    down 
into  the  Dead  Sea.    "Turn  to  Me,  saith 
the  Lord ;    and  your  sins  I  will  cast  behind 
My    back,  and    will    remember    them    no 
more." 

(2)  And  the  things  that  follow  on  our 
sins — fear,  want  of  confidence,  distrust  in 
God,    scrupulousness,  —  they    may    swell 
high  as  a  mountain;    but  the  Ark  carried 
by  the  priests  stands  between  us  and  them; 
and    while    we    keep    in    the    protecting 
shelter  of  the  Ark — that  is,   of  the  Holy 
Sacrament — we    need    not    fear.      It    will 
stay  up  the  waters. 

(3)  "Prepare   ye   victuals."     We   know 
that  our  food  does  two  things:    it  repairs 
waste,   and  it  prepares  for  labor.     These 
are  the  two  things  that  the  Holy  Eucharist 
has  been  instituted  primarily  to  do.    Waste 
is  loss;    it  is  negative;    it  is  an  ill;    it  is 
thus  typical  of  sin.    Sin  signifies  loss;    it  is 
negative, — not   going   on   the   right  road: 
going  on  the  wrong  road.     After  even  a 
venial   sin   the   soul   is   not    what   it   was 
before    the    commission.      To   repair    this 
waste,     this    diminution,     this    loss,     the 
Blessed   Eucharist  was  instituted  by  our 
Divine   Lord.     Now,   if  earthly  food   can 
and  does  repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  "the  Bread 
that   cometh    down   from  heaven,   having 
in    itself    all    manner    of    sweetness,"    is 
much  better  able  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  soul. 

But,  after  only  one  venial  sin,  what  a 
waste  there  is  in  the  soul,  and  what  a  void 
to  be  filled  up!  The  merits  of  our  Saviour 
excepted,  not  all  the  works,  all  the  prayers, 
all  the  mortifications  of  the  whole  human 
race  could  make  up  and  atone  for  one 
venial  sin.  And  we  think  so  little  of  it! 
And  the  world  is  so  full  of  it!  But  Our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  put 
Himself  between  us  and  its  consequences. 
'Forgive  this  people,  O  Lord!'  said  Moses. 


'Why  is  Thy  indignation  enkindled 
against  them?'  And  God  answered:  'Let 
Me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them;  for 
they  are  a  stiff-necked  people.'  But 
Moses  expostulated,  'and  the  wrath  of 
God  was  appeased.'* 

O   salutaris  Hostia, 

Quse  coeli  pandis  ostium! 

Now,  is  it  by  force  or  by  love  He  comes 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Viaticum?  Oh,  by  love! 
"Can  a  woman  forget  her  infant,  so  as 
not  to  have  pity  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
And  if  she  should  forget,  yet  will  not  I 
forget  thee."  A  mother  loves  her  child, 
but  perhaps  never  so  much  as  when  the 
child  is  about  to  undergo  a  dangerous 
operation.  If  in  her  limitable  love  she 
will  fly  to  him,  what  will  not  His  divine 
eagerness  prompt  Our  Lord  to  do  for  us, 
who  are  about  to  undergo  a  dangerous 
operation?  Not  mere  life  or  death  is  at 
stake,  but  an  eternity  of  life  or  death,  of 
joy  or  pain.  Therefore  does  He  say  to  His 
minister  who  carries  Him:  "Drive  and 
make  haste;  make  no 'stay  in  going;  and 
do  what  I  bid  thee.  ...  If  any  man  meet 
thee,  salute  him  not;  and  if  any  man 
salute  thee,  answer  him  not."  f 

The  pyx  is  opened.  Greater  than  Caleb, 
greater  than  Josue,  is  here;  greater  than 
'the  Ark  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
is  here.  .  .  .  Know  that  God  is  with  us; 
that  the  Lord,  the  Living  God  is  amongst 
us.'  I  Christ,  the  God-Man  is  "really 
and  truly  and  substantially  present  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  under  the  appearance 
of  bread  and  under  the  appearance  of 
wine."  The  patient  on  the  bed,  using  the 
words  of  St.  Peter,  makes  an  act  of  faith: 
"I  believe  that  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God."  Then  in  a  low  tone 
he  follows  up  the  acknowledgment,  with 
a  very  humble  declaration  regarding 
himself:  "I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to 
Blessed  Mary  Ever-Virgin,  .  .  .  and  to  all 
the  saints,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly  in 
thought,  word,  deed,  and  omission:  through 
my  fault.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  beseech  ..." 

*   Exod.,  xxxii,  9-11.  j   IV.  Kings,  iv,  24,  29. 

J  Josue,  iii,  10. 
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Should  the  patient  be  unable  to  say 
this  prayer,  it  would  be  well  if  one  of  those 
kneeling  around  (or,  better  still,  if  all) 
repeated  it  in  his  stead.  In  any  case,  the 
priest  himself  says  it  in  Latin;  after 
which  he  genuflects  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, rises,  looks  towards  the  patient, 
makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and  prays  for 
forgiveness.  This  would  not  do  for  confes- 
sion; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
venial  faults,  and  some  (if  not  all)  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  past  sins,  are 
forgiven  by  the  Misereaiur  and  Indul- 
gentiam  of  the  priest. 

He  then  takes  up  "the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth."  And  let  us  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  be  present  prostrate  ourselves 
to  the  very  ground, — Veneremur  cernui. 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"  cries  the 
priest.  "  Behold  Him  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world !  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  Thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof! 
Say  but  the  word  and  my  soul  s,hall  be 
healed."  And  he  repeats  the  beautiful 
anthem  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
then,  approaching  the  bedside,  he  makes 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  with  the  adorable 
Host — Qua  cceli  pandis  ostium, — and  lays 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  on  the 
patient's  tongue,  while  he  says:  "Receive, 
brother,  the  Viaticum  of  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  guard  you  from  the 
malignant  enemy,  and  to  bring  you  to 
life  everlasting.  Amen."  'Father  O'Kane. 
observes:  "According  to  commentators, 
this  formula,  being  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  has  a  certain  [spiritual]  efficacy 
attached  to  it." 

The  patient  has  received  our  Divine 
Lord,  not  as  Holy  Communion,  but  as 
Holy  Viaticum;  and  now  is  produced  the 
last  of  the  effects  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
enumerated  by  theologians:  "If  any  man 
eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall  live  forever." 
Crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast,  the 
patient  whispers  to  the  adorable  Guest: 
"  My  Jesus, — sweet  Jesus!"  Then,  remem- 
bering the  holy  death  of  one  who  had  been 
a  sinner  and  who  was  converted  in  his 


dying  moments,  the  patient  entreats  in  a 
low  breath  the  merciful  Heart  of  the 
Saviour:  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
shalt  come  into  Thy  kingdom."  And  the 
answer  given  is:  "Amen,  I  say  to  thee, 
this  day  Ihou  shalt  be  with  Me  in 
paradise."  The  Lord  was  near  the  good 
thief  on  the  Cross,  but  physically,  not 
so  near  as  He  is  to  the  dying  Catholic. 
Personally,  I  have  the  conviction  that  a 
dying  person  who  resigns  himself  absolutely 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  accepts  death  as 
God's  summons  and  as  a  punishment  for 
sin,  will  be  on  the  day  of  his  death  with 
Our  Lord  in  paradise. 

One  day  I  was  attending  a  poor  sick 
woman  in  a  "struggling"  home.  She  was 
a  widow  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 
The  rich  autumn  sun  was  shining  in  at  the 
window, — a  beautiful,  warm  day.  Scarcely 
on  earth  can  you  find  anything  to  go  so 
against  your  heart  as  to  ask  a  mother 
to  prepare  to  leave  her  children.  I  was 
trying  to  dispose  her  to  be  resigned.  I 
had  no  need.  She  flung  out  her  hands, 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and,  with  the  fullest 
and  most  absolute  resignation,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  hands  of  God.  "Oh,  why 
wouldn't  I,"  she  cried,  "give  myself  to 
God?" 

In  the  Psalms  it  is  written:  "The  Lord 
is  my  light  and  my  salvation:  whom  shall 
I  fear?"  Never  is  it  so  true  as  when  we 
receive  Holy  Viaticum  at  the  hour  of 
death.  "The  Lord  is  the  protector  of  my 
life:  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  ...  If 
armies  in  camp  should  stand  together 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear.  .  .  . 
One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord,  this 
will  I  seek  after:  that  I  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life."* 
O  salutaris  Hostia, 

Quse  coeli  pandis  ostium! 
Bella  premunt  hostilia, 

Da  robur,  fcr  auxilium. 
Sweet   Host,  for  our  salvation  giv'n, 
That   op'ncst    wide   the   gates   of   Jieav'n1 
Our  foes  assail  in  battle  line, 
Protect  us  with   Thine  arm   divine 


*   Ps.  xxvi,    1—4. 
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A  Devastated  Diocese  and  a  Vast  Uncul- 
tivated Vineyard. 


BY    THE    RT.    REV.    BISHOP    IIURTH. 


NOT  only  duly  authorized  but  expressly 
encouraged  by  the  Holy  See,  I 
have  come  to  the  United  States  to  appeal 
to  the  well-known  generosity  of  American 
Catholics  in  behalf  of  what  I  honestly 
believe  to  be  the  most  needy  diocese  in 
all  the  territory  over  which  floats  the 
Stars  and  Stripes, — verily  a  diocese  in 
ruins — -Nueva  Segovia,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  those  whose  assistance  I 
implore  some  plain  facts  which  show  that 
those  disposed  to  give  aid  where  the  needs 
of  the  Church  are  really  great — whether 
because  her  ministers  are  struggling  under 
the  blows  of  extraordinary  misfortune 
and  against  tremendous  odds,  or  because 
it  is  question  of  bringing  the  blessings  of 
religion  to  pagan  tribes, — could  not  well 
have  their  charitable  interest  directed  to 
a  more  deserving  field  of  the  Church's 
activity  than  the  northern  part  of  the 
Island  of  Luzon. 

'  My  report  of  the  status  of  the  diocese 
made  to  the  Holy  See  last  year  sets  forth 
that,  since  the  end  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation in  the  Islands,  my  diocese  has  seen 
the  total  destruction  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six  churches,  not  to  mention  chapels, 
schools,  and  presbyteries  that  have  met 
the  same  fate.  The  greater  number  of 
these  buildings  were  reduced  to  ruins 
during  the  revolution,  which  raged  much 
longer  and  more  violently  in  that  region 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Islands.  The 
others  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
and  typhoons,  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  extraordinary  violence.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  buildings  have  been 
reduced  to  ruins  twice  during  the  time 
indicated;  the  people  having  rebuilt  or 
replaced  the  destroyed  edifice  according  to 
their  means — in  some  cases  even  incurring 


considerable  debts, — only  to  see  it  laid 
low  again,  along  with  their  own  humble 
habitations,  by  cyclone  or  earthquake. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  disasters 
there  are  at  the  present  time  nineteen 
congregations  worshipping  under  mere 
sheds,  reared  provisionally  on  the  site  of 
the  ruined  churches;  in  some  cases  only 
the  altar  and  its  immediate  accessories 
being  sheltered,  the  people  assisting  at  the 
religious  functions  under  the  open  sky. 
In  all  these  places  the  living  accommo- 
dations of  the  priest  are  so  poor  as  to 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  apos- 
tolic conditions  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  earth. 

A  church  thus  destroyed,  under  local 
conditions  which  make  its  immediate 
restoration  an  impossibility,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  sectarian  preacher  to 
erect  within  sight  of  it  a  neat,  inviting, 
commodious  meeting  house,  or  "church," 
which,  in  its  very  attractiveness,  and  by 
its  gratuitous  existence  in  the  midst  of  a 
pueblo,  is  made  to  bear  witness  to  the 
pretension  of  the  preacher  that  the  nation 
now  ruling  the  Philippine  Islands  is  Prot- 
estant, and  that  the  Filipinos  will  share 
in  the  wondrous  wealth  and  progress 
of  America,  provided  they  embrace  the 
American  religion. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  in  which 
that  seductive  argument  is  brought  home 
to  the  simple  Filipino.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  diocese  of  Nueva  Segovia  three 
Protestant  hospitals  have  been  founded 
and  equipped  from  the  same  funds  which 
make  the  erection  of  a  chapel  or  church  so 
easy  a  task  at  any  point  giving  promise  of 
Catholic  defection;  whilst  no  fewer  than 
eight  dormitories  invite  the  Filipino 
student,  who  wants  to  attend  the  Govern- 
ment institutions  for  higher  education 
established  at  the  more  important  centres 
of  population;  offering  him  board  and 
lodging  and  other  advantages  at  nominal 
charges,  and  even  gratis  if  the  student's 
disposition  and  talent  promise  early  useful- 
ness towards  the  proselytizing  aims  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  It  were  waste  of 
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time  to  dwell  on  the  manifest  advantages 
which  such  institutions  give  to  Protestant 
propaganda,  especially  when  no  corre- 
sponding Catholic  ones  exist  to  offer 
competition. 

Largely  through  assistance  from  Amer- 
ica, it  has  been  possible,  in  other  dioceses, 
to  erect  a  barrier  against  Protestant 
propaganda  on  the  line  of  these  two  useful 
institutions,  by  providing  Catholic  hospital 
and  dormitory  accommodation  for  those 
who  need  .it.  The  diocese  of  Nueva 
Segovia  has  not  been  able  to  oppose  even 
one  hospital  to  the  three  sectarian  ones; 
or,  so  far,  to  establish  more  than  one 
student  dormitory.  That  one  is  in  a 
rented  building.  The  reasons  for  this 
inability  are,  first,  that  no' other  Philippine 
diocese  sustained  equally  heavy  material 
losses  through  the  revolution;  secondly, 
that,  owing  to  the  greater  havoc  wrought 
by  the  revolutionists,  no  other  diocese  has 
had  to  spend  equally  enormous  sums  in 
lawsuits  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Church, — many  of  these  suits  being  still 
pending;  thirdly,  that  the  said  diocese 
has  not  been  favored  in  any  special  or 
notable  way  by  American  generosity;  and, 
fourthly,  that  it  included  a  larger  and 
more  hopeful  field  of  pagan  mission  work 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  centre  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  diocesan  authority 
regarded  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
that  mission  field  as  the  more  pressing 
object  of  solicitude. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Philippines 
have  a  claim  to  be  classed  with  foreign 
missions  on  account  of  the  Moro  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  islands  and  the  pagan 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  of 
Luzon.  The  Moros  are  Mahometans,  and 
offer  the  same  disheartening  opposition  to 
evangelizing  efforts  as  Moslem  populations 
elsewhere.  The  pagan  tribes  of  Luzon, 
(Igorrots,  Ifugaos,  Tinguians  and  Kalingas) 
on  the  contrary,  offer  a  most  hopeful  field 
for  the  missionary's  zeal,  as  is  evidenced  by 
what  has  been  done  in  a  few  years  among 
them.  The  territory  inhabited  by  these 
tribes  is  almost  entirely  within  the  limits 


of  the  diocese  of  Nucva  Segovia.  The 
Scheut  Fathers  of  Belgium  and  the  German 
Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word  have  divided 
this  vast  district  between  them.  Thanks 
to  the  aid  which  each  of  these  societies 
formerly  drew  from  its  home  country, 
all  looked  hopeful  and  promising,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  completely 
deprived  them  of  those  regularly  flowing 
mission  alms,  counting  upon  which  they 
had  inaugurated  their  various  evangelizing 
enterprises. 

When  inducing  the  two  societies  in 
question  to  send  their  men  to  this  mission 
field,  the  not  uncertain  hope  was  held 
out  to  them  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  the  missionaries  supplied  with  a  daily 
Mass  intention  from  America,  which,  would 
provide  for  their  personal  support,  so  that 
any  other  alms  which  they  could  obtain 
might  go  to  the  building  of  chapels  and 
schools,  to  the  securing  of  catechists  and 
teachers,  and  the  general  equipment  of  the 
mission  stations.  But  the  supply  of  inten- 
tions fell  very  far  behind  expectations; 
and  now  that  the  sources  of  other  alms, 
which  seemed  reasonably  secure,  have 
unexpectedly  dried  up,  and  that  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  possible  to  compensate  for 
their  yield  by  appeals  to  mission  friends  in 
America,  it  has  become  a  hard  task  to 
contribute  to  the  support  and  to  sustain 
the  courage,  of  these  apostolic  men.  Theirs 
is  a  singularly  arduous  and  disheartening 
work.  The  numerical  strength  of  the 
.  tribes  to  whom  their  apostolic  zeal  is 
directed  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to 
ascertain,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  exceeds 
400,000  souls.  For  all  these  souls,  sitting 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  the 
Sacred  Heart  is  yearning.  And  what  a 
glorious  privilege  is  ours  to  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  them  to  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life  that  is  everlasting!  The 
mountainous  districts  which  they  inhabit 
have  not  been  surveyed,  but  certainly 
cover' several  thousand  square  miles.  The 
missionaries  have  visited  the  whole  of 
this  vast  territory,  and  are  convinced  that 
only  in  some  of  the  Chinese  missions  can 
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there  be  found  equal  promise  of  immediate 
fruit  of  missionary  effort, — a  conviction 
well  calculated  to  sadden  them  all  the  more 
at  being  handicapped  by  the  want  of 
means. 

Be  it  said  in  passing  that  under  Spanish 
domination,  the  evangelization  of  the  still 
pagan  tribes  of  the  Philippines  was  not 
considered  as  calling  for  outside  aid,  and 
that  in  consequence,  until  now,  this  work 
has  not  been  aided,  except  in  one  instance, 
by  any  of  the  European  societies  which 
send  regular  subsidies  to  foreign  missions. 

Having  set  forth  these  facts,  I  feel 
justified  in  making  an  earnest  appeal  for 
such  help  as  may  enable  me  to  overcome 
the  exceptional  difficulties  with  which  I 
am  confronted  as  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  Holy  Church  in  that  distant  corner  of 
our  country's  domains.  I  beg  the  many 
generous  friends  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
to  include  those  of  Luzon  among  the 
objects  of  their  ardent  Christian  charity; 
I  appeal  to  those  whom  God's  blessing 
has  enabled  to  render  assistance  in  great 
needs  wherever  arising,  begging  them  to 
add  to  the  list  of  beneficiaries  of  their 
charity  the  needy  mission  ot  Nueva 
Segovia. 

The  editor  of  THE  Avg  MARIA  will 
receive  and  acknowledge  in  his  "Contri- 
bution Box"  any  offerings  that  may  be 
sent  to  me  in  his  care.  Let  no  generous 
soul  be  deterred  from  giving  what  he  can 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  give  what 
he  would.  The  smallest  alms  will  be 
gratefully  received;  and  I  promise  to  all 
benefactors  a  constant  remembrance  in  my 
own  prayers  and  in  those  of  my  devoted 
priests  and  the  good  Sisters  of  four  Orders 
who  are  laboring  in  the  field.  Surely  their 
power  in  heaven  must  be  commensurate 
with  their  influence  on  earth. 

Of  all  who  shall  read  these  lines  I 
especially  beg  that  they  remember  me — 
my  stricken  diocese  and  much-tried  mis- 
sionaries— in  their  own  prayers;  for  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  "More  things 
are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of." 


The  Role  of  the  Moon  in  Africa. 


SCIENTIFIC  deductions  concerning 
natural  phenomena  may  be  a  more 
trustworthy  guide  than  empirical  knowl- 
edge, but  the  average  man  is,  nevertheless, 
apt  to  prefer  the  latter.  What  the  farmer 
has  personally  known  to  occur  at  a  certain 
season  for  a  number  of  years  is  pretty 
sure,  in  his  opinion,  to  occur  again  at  the 
same  season,  the  predictions  of  the  scien- 
tists to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
An  outdoor  celebration  of  three  days' 
duration  was  postponed  in  one  of  our 
States  this  year  from  June  to  October, 
principally  because  a  lady  on  the  committee 
of  management  declared  that  for  the  past 
thirty  years  the  first  week  in  October  had 
invariably  been  fine,  as  the  occurrence  of 
her  birthday  during  that  week  caused 
her  to  remember;  and,  sure  enough,  the 
weather  during  the  celebration  proved 
exceptionally  favorable. 

In  uncivilized  nations,  of  course, 
empiricism  counts  for  much,  and  science 
for  little  or  nothing, — a  fact  of  which  we 
are  reminded  by  the  following  interesting 
narrative  contributed  to  the  Missions 
Catholiques  by  the  Rev.  Father  Zappa, 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Western  Nigeria — who 
says  by  way  of  preface:  "The  peri- 
odical rise  of  the  Niger,  which  is  just 
beginning,  recalls  to  my  mind  two  anec- 
dotes. Although  they  date  back  some 
years,  they  are  worth  telling,  for  they 
furnish  me  with  an  occasion  of  explaining 
some  original  astronomical  ideas  current 
among  the  native  dwellers  along  the 
.banks  of  the  great  river." 
*** 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  May,  1907, 
I  found  myself  with  one  of  my  Black 
catechists,  Jacob,  not  in  the  wilds  of  our 
African  continent,  but  in  the  very  centre 
of  civilization,  —  in  Rome,  on  a  terrace 
of  the  Via  Nazionale,  with  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  Eternal  City  spread  out 
before  us.  Night  had  fallen.  We  were  a 
group  of  half  a  score  of  persons,  with  the 
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members  of  the  family  whose  gracious 
hospitality  we  were  enjoying;  and,  while- 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  Italian 
skies,  were  discoursing  on  the  charm  of 
the  African  forests  and  the  indescribable 
alluringness  of  our  great  tropical  rivers. 

My  Black  companion,  visibly  moved, 
followed  and  took  part  in  the  conversation, 
which  transported  him  over  the  seas,  to 
the  familiar  cabins  built  in  the  shade  of 
gigantic  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigerian 
waters  that  flow  majestically  towards  the 
ocean,  when  all  at  once  he  started,  and, 
pointing  with  outstretched  arm  to  a 
luminous  point  by  the  side  of  St.  Peter's 
dome,  cried  out  in  a  tone  that  trembled 
with  emotion:  " Onvua  a  poutaga! "  ("The 
moon  has  come  out.") 

Forgetful  of  the  company  by  which  we 
were  surrounded,  and  yielding  to  that 
instinct  which  one  can  not  escape  acquiring 
when  one  has  grown  old  in  Africa,  I,  in 
my  turn,  gave  an  exclamation  of  joy, — 
the  joy  that  lit  up  the  eyes  of  my  Black 
and  illumined  all  his  features  at  the  sight 
of  the  slender  crescent, — -for  the  moon  was 
there. 

This  joyous  outburst,  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  unintelligible,  had  the  effect  of 
putting  a  sudden  stop  to  the  conversation. 
Jacob  perceived  the  astonishment  he  had 
occasioned,  and  on  his  part  was  astonished 
that  his  enthusiasm  was  not  shared  by 
all  present. 

"But,  Father,"  he  said,  to  me  in  his 
own  tongue,  "don't  these  people  see  the 
moon?" 

"Yes,  they  see  it,  but  they  pay  no 
attention  to  it." 

"They  don't?  Then  how  do  they 
measure  their  time?" 

"They  have  a  different  wuy  of  measuring 
it  here."  • 

lie  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  my  reply, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  understand  it, 
any  m'ore  than  our  hosts  understood  his 
warm  greeting  to  the  queen  of  night. 
And  both  of  us — he  of  course  still  more 
than  I  —  felt  ourselves  carried  f;ir,  far 
away,  to  a  world  quite  otherwise  consti- 


tuted than  that  of  our  present  companions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  life  of  the 
African  the  moon  plays  a  great  role, — a 
very  important  one,  that  she  has  long 
ceased  to  play  in  civilized  Europe.  The 
moon  is  the  almanac  of  the  Blacks.  She 
is  the  great  illuminated  tablet  on  which 
they  inscribe,  month  by  month,  the  succes- 
sive events  occurring  in  their  family  life. 
She  is,  finally,  the  basis  of  their  prognos- 
tications. In  accordance  with  her  move- 
ments are  fixed  all  their  solemnities  and 
all  the  different  phases  of  their  agricultural 
life.  During  the  obscurity  (the  expression 
is  theirs)  which  separates  two  moons, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  lost;  and  when  the 
new  moon  appears,  outbursts  of  joy  greet 
the  return  of  light,  the  herald  of  their 
feasts,  the  gentle  spectator  of  their 
nocturnal  dances,  the  regulator  of  their 
work  in  the  fields. 

Learned  meteorologists  would  have 
their  labor  for  their  pains  if  they  attempted 
to  disabuse  our  Blacks  of  the  idea  that  the 
moon  exerts  on  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  notably  on  the  action  of  their 
great  river,  a  capital  influence. 

It  was  indeed  just  because  I  myself 
wished  to  play  the  savant  that  I  became 
involved  in  the  following  disagreeable 
experience.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
1908,  on  my  return  to  Africa,  I  noticed 
that  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  after  having 
remained  stationary  for  two  months  at  a 
height  of  twenty-six  to  thirty  feet  above 
low-water  mark,  began  to  go  down.  I  was 
at  the  time  in  a  pirogue,  or  canoe,  travel- 
ling the  sixty  odd  miles  that  separate  our 
two  stations  of  Agenegbode  and  Asaba. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  having 
halted  at  the  village  of  Abeila,  I  was  made 
the  guest  of  the  chief  whom  I  knew  very 
well.  While  the  ignamc  was  being  cooked 
and  the  palm  oil  sauce  was  bubbling  over 
the  fire,  we  chatted;  and,  quite  naturally, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  rise  of  the 
river.  It  had  been  exceptionally  high  that 
year,  and  had  already  caused  enormous 
dainuge.  Hooding  plantations  and  sweeping 
away  cabins  and  cattle  by  wholesale. 
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"It's  the  great  rise  that  comes  every 
seven  years,"  the  chief  informed  me. 

"But  has  not  the  river  begun  to  go 
down?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet." 

"But  the  date  for  its  lowering  has 
already  passed." 

"  Not  this  year." 

"Yet  still,  chief—" 

"I  don't  know  how  you  white  people 
count  the  dates,  but  for  us  the  time  when 
the  river  will  go  down  is  still  far  away." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  just  a  little  put 
out,  "if  it  doesn't  go  down  before  three 
days — 

He  interrupted  me  brusquely. 

"If  it  doesn't  go  down  before  fifteen 
days,  what  will  you  do?" 

"Fifteen  days!  Impossible!  Why,  that 
would  bring  us  into  November !  Ivook  here, 
chief:  if  what  you  say  turns  out  true, 
I'll  supply  you  with  enough  tobacco  to  fill 
your  pipe  for  seven  moons." 

"All  right!  And,  on  my  part,  I  promise 
you  that  if  the  waters  go  down  before 
fifteen  days,  this  white  goat  that  I  prize 
very  highly  will  be  yours." 

"Agreed." 

"Well,  then,"  he  concluded,  with  a 
laugh,  "you  may  as  well  prepare  the 
tobacco;  for  in  fifteen  days  I'll  call  on 
you  at  Asaba  to  hand  it  over." 

Having  partaken  of  the  meal,  I  got  into 
the  canoe  again  and  continued  my  trip 
down  the  river;  but  the  river  itself  did 
not  go  down.  Four  days  went  by,  five 
days,  six  days,  and  nothing  happened. 
Eight  days,  nine  days,  and  no  lowering  of 
the  waters.  I  began  to  laugh — -on  the 
wrong  side  of  my  mouth.  Ten,  eleven, 
twelve  days — I  did  not  laugh  at  all.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  one  of  my  confreres  who 
went  out  to  inspect  the  river  bank,  and 
who  was  interested  in  the  matter  (for  I  had 
promised  him  the  white  goat),  returned 
to  tell  me  with  a  mortified  air  that  the 
waters  had  not  gone  down  an  inch. 

On  the  fifteenth  there  was  a  descent, 
but  it  was  that  of  the  chief's  canoe  from 
Abeila.  Ah,  that  scene!  I  shall  never 


forget  it.  Not  indeed  that  he  did  any 
"crowing"  over  me,  or  abused  the  situa- 
tion which  his  victory  had  given  him;  not 
that  I  regretted  what  I  lost  in  losing  the 
bet.  No:  I  would  willingly  have  loaded 
his  long  pipe  for  twelve  moons,  and  have 
made  him  besides  a  present  of  two  white 
goats,  rather  than  have  been  a  witness  of 
tfie  quiet  smile  and  the  eloquent  glance 
he  cast  at  the  great  river  as  he  shook 
my  hand.  The  great  river,  in  truth, 
said  a  whole  lot  in  his  favor.  One  may 
as  well  confess  that  one  is,  after  all, 
human — and  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
the  last  laugh. 

Two  days  later,  when  my  friend  the 
chief  left  Asaba  to  paddle  up  to  his  own 
village,  his  ironical  eyes  swept  once  more 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  his  lips  opened 
to  disclose  his  ivory  teeth, — -it  was  only 
then  that  the  river  began  to  go  down. 


The  Czar's  Rebuke. 


THE  Czar  of  Russia  once  took  a  very 
Strange  way  to  rebuke  some  of  his 
officers.  Among  the  higher  grades  in 
the  Russian  army  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  extravagance;  and  a  certain  young 
officer,  who  had  had  the  boldness  to  ride 
in  a  street-car  instead  of  a  carriage,  was 
notified  by  his  brother  officers  that  they 
required  him  to  hand  in  his  resignation. 
The  Czar  heard  of  this,  and  saw  the 
tyranny  and  injustice  of  it;  so  he  himself 
took  a  street-car,  rode  down  to  the 
barracks,  and  startled  the  officers  there 
by  asking  them  if  they  desired  him  also 
to  resign.  It  is  said  that  the  rebuke  had 
the  desired  effect. 

The  Czar  is  still  a  young  ruler,  but  it 
seems  he  has  already  learned  that  it  is 
not  the  officers  who  wear  most  gold  lace 
on  their  uniforms  and  have  the  greatest 
number  of  trunks  in  their  impedimenta 
that  make  the  best  fighters.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  reading  some  sarcastic  remarks 
about  one  of  our  own  gallant  generals  in 
the  American  papers. 
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Chips  from  a  Student's  Workshop.  A  Misconception  Concerning  the  Rosary. 


RIDICULE  is  the  argument  to  which 
the  dishonest  and  the  ignorant  gen- 
erally have  recourse. 

Wise  men  are  as  rare  in  any  age  as  owls 
in  a  desert. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  argue  with  an 
ignorant  person. 

The  best  teachers  are  those  who  have 
experienced  greatest  difficulty  in  their 
own  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

A  wise  man  is  always  ready  to  learn; 
an  ignorant  man  imagines  he  is  already 
well  informed. 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  do  as  well  as 
one  possibly  can. 

He  who  shuns  unusual  efforts  will  never 
accomplish  unusual  results. 

In  the  Hall  of  Fame  every  man  is  his 
own  sculptor. 

The  wise  are  silent  when  fools  ventilate 
their  notions. 

Our  faults  seem  small  to  us  until  we 
detect  them  in  other  people. 

Vanity  is  a  blight  that  injures  many 
reputations. 

The  difference  between  a  learned  man 
and  an  ignorant  man  is  that  the  former 
knows  he  does  not  !:row  much,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  known;  the  latter  is  not 
knowing  enough  to  know  that  his  knowl- 
edge amounts  to  nothing. 

There  is  no  regular  road  to  discovery. 
One  must  make  one's  own  path.  Those  who 
follow  a  beaten  trail  will  never  discover 
anything  that  has  not  already  been 
discovered. 

Knowledge  is  the  reward  of  one's  own 
efforts  to  accjuire  it. 

We  may  impart  information  to  one 
another,  but  we  must  acquire  knowledge 
by  ourselves. 

All  success  in  life  depends  upon  contin- 
uous personal  effort. 

The  Latins  have  two  words  for  work — 
studere,  which  refers  to  exertion  of  the 
mind;  and  lalwrarc,  which  refers  to 
exertion  of  the  body. 


A  COMMON  misconception  entertained 
-i\  by  non-Catholics  concerningthe  Rosary 
is  that  it  is  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively, 
the  devotion  of  the  illiterate  members 
of  the  Church.  They  have  read  or  heard 
of  unlettered  old  people  "whose  only 
prayer-book  was  their  cross  and  beads," 
and  have  jumped  to  the  entirely  erroneous 
conclusion  that  educated  and  cultured 
Catholics  eschew  the  devotion.  Nothing 
could  well  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Dominic  the 
Rosary  has  been  the  favorite  devotion  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  and  women,  in  Church 
and  State,  in  science  and  religion,  in 
court  and  cloister.  Our  readers  will  recall 
numerous  articles  exemplifying  the  truth 
of  this  statement;  and  it  is  corroborated 
by  the  following  extract  from  some  remi- 
niscences by  Archbishop  Keane: 

One  day  I  was  conversing  with  Mrs. 
Johnston  [whose  husband,  a  Virginian,  was  for 
thirty  years  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate],  and  our  thoughts  naturally 
drifted  to  the  edifying  piety  of  the  Senator. 
Like  him,  she  and  her  two  sisters,  daughters  of 
Governor  Floyd,  were  converts  to  the  Church, 
and  as  admirable  for  the  tenderness  of  their 
devotion  as  for  their  splendid  qualities  of 
intellect  and  character.  "Ah,"  said  the  vener- 
able lady,  "no  one  knows  what  a  man  of  prayer 
my  husband  is!  He  always  carries  his  beads 
.  in  his  pocket,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  filling  up 
all  spare  time  by  reciting  the  Rosary." 

Nor  was  that  grand  old  man  the  only  one  in 
high,  walks  of  life  of  whom  such  things  could  be 
told.  Senator  Kenna,  of  West  Virginia,  was  a 
man  as  much  beloved  for  his  genial  qualities  as 
he  was  honored  for  his  statesmanlike  abilities. 
On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  his  children,  who 
were  kneeling  around  him  :  "  Children,  whenever 
you  are  in  trouble  or  need,  say  'Hail  Marys'; 
for  I  have  often  had  my  'Hail  Marys'  answered 
so  quickly  that  it  has  made  the  sweat  stand  on 
my  forehead." 

And  so  it  has  been,  so  it  is,  with 
untold  thousands  of  the  Church's  highest 
and  •  best.  Tender  love  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  frequent  use  of  the  Rosary 
is  their  distinguishing  characteristic. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Catholics  living  ^in  the  more  settled  and 
civilized  centres  of  this  country  find  it 
hard  to  believe  the  reports  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry  that  sometimes  reach  them 
from  remote  rural  districts,  where  it  is 
still  firmly  believed  that  Catholics,  espe- 
cially priests,  have  horns.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  a  Protestant  woman  of  Indiana, 
who  firmly  held  to  this  belief,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  a  Catholic  neighbor  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  next  town,  where  a  mission 
was  in  progress,  to  see  a  priest  and  hear 
a  Catholic  sermon.  Never  did  preacher 
have  a  more  observant  auditor.  On  the 
way  home  the  Catholic  woman  remarked 
triumphantly:  "You  saw  for  yourself 
that  he  hasn't  horns."  The  other's  reply 
must  have  been  somewhat  disconcerting: 
"Yes,  but  he's  young  yet." 

The  Bishop  of  Savannah  used  to  think 
that  this  class  of  persons  had  disappeared 
entirely,  but  he  has  changed  his  mind. 
In  a  recent  open-letter  to  the  benighted 
bigots  of  Georgia — not  all  of  them  are 
rustics,  by  any  means,  —  he  is  at  pains 
to  assert  that  '  Catholics  in  civil  matters 
owe  and  pay  allegiance  and  loyal  support 
to  no  person,  power  or  authority  save  the 
United  States;  that  the  Pope  has  no 
authority  over  us  in  civil  matters;  that 
no  Catholic  recognizes  in  him  any  right  or 
title  to  have  or  demand  civil  allegiance; 
furthermore,  that  Catholics  love  their 
country  and  are  faithful  to  its  laws  and 
loyal  to  its  Constitution  for  God's  sake 

and  for  conscience.' 

* 
*  * 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia,  like  that 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  declares: 
"Nor  shall  any  person  be  denied  the 
enjoyment  of  any  civil  right  merely  on 
account  of  his  religious  principles."  Yet, 
as  Bishop  Keiley  says,  "it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  attempts  have  been  repeatedly 
made  to  deprive  persons  who  were  Cath- 
olics of  their  rights,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  faith.  Again  and  again 
have  competent  men  been  defeated  at  the 


polls,  when  they  were  candidates  for  office, 
because  they  were  Catholics.  Ladies  have 
been  deprived  of  their  position  in  the 
public  schools  —  which  are  supported 
by  the  money  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics — because  they  were  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Secret  societies  have 
risen  and  obtained  a  very  large  member- 
ship— the  Know-Nothings,  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  now  the  Guardians  of  Liberty — whose 
only  object  was  to  deprive  Catholics  of 
their  rights." 

This  peculiar  bigotry  is  not  restricted 
to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Georgia:  there 
are  numerous  other  places  where  Catholics 
suffer  like  injustice.  Those  who  hold  that 
religious  prejudice  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Republican  than  the  Democratic 
party  should  take  note  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  certain  of  the  latter 's  present 
banner-bearers,  and  consider  also  the 
"Solid  South." 


He  has  a  heart  in  his  breast  and  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  would  be  one  way  of 
describing  Justice  Samuel  D.  Levy,  lately 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  Children's 
Court  in  Brooklyn.  He  signalized  his 
entrance  upon  his  new  office  by  announc- 
ing that  in  future  the  proceedings  of  his 
Court  will  be  secret, — an  exercise  of  his 
power  of  discretion  'under  the  law.  Judge 
Levy  holds  that  publicity  as  it  relates  to 
youthful  culprits  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
cutting  their  reputations  to  tatters -on  the 
one  hand,  and  slashing  on  the  other  at 
the  moral  foothold  of  many  of  their  weaker 
"little  brothers."  If  a  boy  gets  into 
trouble  it  is  likely,  according  to  the  new 
Justice,  to  handicap  him  later  on,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  political  preference  or 
civil  service  jobs.  At  the  time,  however, 
he  becomes  a  youthful  hero  to  his  asso- 
ciates, who  seek  to  emulate  him. 

But  Justice  Levy  will  not  stop  with 
youthful  delinquents,  as  he  would  doubt- 
less prefer  to  have  them  called:  it  is  his 
intention  to  show  the  same  consideration 
for  women;  and  he  will  henceforth  bar 
the  public,  including  newspaper  men, 
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from  the  Woman's  Night  Court,  over 
which  he  also  has  jurisdiction.  "It  is  a 
stain  on  the  city,"  he  declared  in  this 
announcement,  "to  see  hundreds  of  per- 
sons sitting  there  enjoying  the  narratives 
of  unfortunate  women." 

Good  for  Justice  Levy !  He  has  set  an 
example  that  should  be  followed  every- 
where. His  rebuke  to  the  human  buzzards 
that  squat  in  Court  rooms  is  another 
thing  to  his  credit,  and  no  less  worthy  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Bench.  Justice  Levy  can  be 
trusted  to  see  that  morbidly  curious 
crowds  at  the  entrances  and  exits  of  his 
Court  rooms  are  kept  moving. 


more  enlightened  than  the  present,  all  such 
persons  as  Mr.  •  Catt  will  be  put  under 
proper  restraint,  on  the  principle  that  no 
man  who  is  not  crazy  should  be  permitted 
to  act  as  if  he  were. 


It  is  a  fact,  to  which  one* distinguished 
Protestant  clergyman  in  the  United  States 
has  borne  memorable  witness,  that  when- 
ever or  wherever  there  is  a  movement 
against  Catholics,  Protestant  ministers 
are  the  instigators  and  chief  abettors  of 
it.  A  great  many  of  these  pious  men  are 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Pope  has 
sinister  designs  on  this  country,  and  that 
bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  are  trying  to 
second  them  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Such  a  movement  is  now  on  foot 
in  the  South,  and  as  usual  a  Protestant 
minister  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Catt  —  is  the 
leading  promoter  of  it.  He  has  given  up 
preaching,  though — -at  least  for  the  time 
being,  — •  and  gone  into  politics.  We  do 
not  think  that  Brother  Catt  believes  all 
that  he  says,  or  that  he  is  so  black-hearted 
as  might  be  feared  from  some  of  his 
utterances.  Like  many  of  his  class,  he 
is  subject  to  periodical  aberrations  of, 
intellect.  In  no  other  way  can  their 
vagaries  be  accounted  for.  We  have  known 
Protestant  preachers  in  good  standing 
that  were  "clean  daffy,"  as  they  say  in 
Scotland.  Whatever  Brother  Catt's  mental 
condition  may  be,  however,  he  is  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace;  and  if  those 
friends  of  his  who  elected  him  to  office  were 
further  removed  from  insanity  themselves, 
they  would  have  seat  him  to  a  sanitarium 
instead  of  to  Washington,  In  coining  times, 


In  Corroboration  of  the  statement  that 
the  backwardness  of  Mexicans  is  due  to 
their  blood,  not  their  religion,  one  of  our 
exchanges  quotes  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
to  this  effect:  "It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  bulk  of  Mexico's  population  is 
a  mixed  Spanish-Indian  race,  with  the 
Iberian  element  predominating.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  thirteen  millions  of 
Mexico's  reputed  population  of  fifteen 
millions  are  practically  pure-blooded 
Indians.  Only  in  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  two  millions  does  Spanish  blood 
predominate." 

Notwithstanding  the  clause,  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,"  in  this  quotation,  the 
figures  given  need  correction.  The  New 
International  Encyclopedia  gives  the 
population  of  Mexico  in  1900  as  being 
about  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  nineteen 
per  cent  of  them  being  pure  white,  forty- 
three  per  cent  of  mixed  blood,  and  only 
thirty-eight  per  cent  pure  Indians.  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  puts  the  popula- 
tion at  13,604,000,  of  whom  2,062,000  are 
whites  or  Creoles,  7,380,000  half-breeds 
or  mestizos,  4,082,000  Indians,  and  about 
80,000  Negroes.  As  is  evident,  the  propor- 
tion of  pure  Indians  attributed  to  the 
Mexican  population  by  these  reputable 
works  of  reference  is  considerably  smaller 
than  that  given  by  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  whose  assertion,  like  a  good  many 
other  newspaper  statements,  is  more 
sweeping  than  exact. 


"Some  Reflections  by  a  Friend  of 
England"  is  the  title  of  a  thoroughly 
interesting  paper,  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  the 
Yisronde  de  Santo  Thyrso,  who  holds 
thatsJEngland's  best  ally  is  neither  France 
nor  Russia  nor  Italy,  but — -Neptune. 
Other  alliances  may  be  valuable  to  her, 
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but  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  The 
distinguished  publicist  touches  on  many 
other  topics,  however,  besides  the  Great 
War,  and  has  something  to  say  about  the 
unreality  of  England's  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  our  cousins  over  seas  would  do 
well  to  consider.  Illustrating  one  of  his 
points,  he  cites  a  personal  experience: 

I  have  seen  a  farmer's  daughters  at  work 
in  Belgium.  The  farmer  was  a  well-tordo 
farmer,  working  with  a  capital  of  £4000.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  saw  four  smart  young 
ladies  in  fashionable  dresses  going  to  church. 
In  the  afternoon  the  chdtelain  took  me  round 
the  farm,  and  there  I  saw  the  same  young 
ladies  in  overalls,  some  milking,  some  feeding 
the  cows.  The  mother  sat  on  a  stool,  having 
on  her  knees  her  four-year-old  daughter,  whom 
she  was  teaching  how  to  milk  a  cow.  Those 
girls  would  be  sturdy,  useful  farmers'  wives, 
helping  their  husbands  at  home  and  on  the 
land,  and  capable  of  taking  their  men's  places 
if  necessary.  It  is  true  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  play  the  piano — God  bless  them! 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  similar  expe- 
rience might  have  been  the  Visconde's 
had  he  seen  some  American  farmers' 
daughters  at  work;  but  we  do  doubt  that 
the  experience  would  be  so  typical  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  of  Belgium.  Our 
country  needs  a  more  real  education 
quite  as  much  as  England  does. 
*** 

The  article  just  quoted  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  that  the  writer 
thereof  is  what  he  proclaims  himself  to 
be — an  unprejudiced  though  sympathetic 
friend  of  England.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  pro- 
Germanism  by  the  expression  of  doubt  as 
to  the  likeliness  of  the  Christmas  turkey 
being  eaten  by  the  Allied  armies  in  Berlin. 
Referring  to  this  suspicion,  he  says  pleas- 
antly, in  the  introductory  paragraph  of 
his  present  article:  "Christmas  went  by 
and  not  one  Allied  soldier  had  arrived 
at  Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
Germans  who  had  come  dangerously  near 
Paris.  The  fact  is,  to  my  sanguine  friends, 
wish  was  father  to  thought,  while  I 
kept  wish  and  thought  in  different  com- 


partments. When  after  that  I  cast  doubts 
on  the  statement  that  Lord  Kitchener  had 
said  the  war  would  last  three  years,  my 
enthusiastic  friends'  suspicions  deepened, 
and  they  considered  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  duty  of  a  provident  Government 
to  have  me  shot.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
tried  to  explain  that  a  great  soldier,  as 
Lord  Kitchener  undoubtedly  was,  and  a 
sensible,  practical  man,  even  if  he  were 
tenfold  more  communicative  than  he  is 
known  to  have  been,  would  never  name  a 
fixed  period  of  time  for  a  war  that  had 
just  begun,  when  nobody  yet  knew  what 
combinations  and  complications  might 
arise  and  how  wide  the  field  of  operations 
would  be.  They  gave  me,  however,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  I  am  alive  to 
thank  them  for  their  kindness." 


With  the  conviction  that  the  Panama 
Conference  of  Protestant  missionaries 
for  the  "discussion  of  the  needs  and 
missions"  of  the  Latin  Americans  over- 
looked certain  facts  that  clamored  for 
consideration,  Mgr.  Russell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  has  addressed  to  that  body 
a  communication  calculated  to  put  those 
facts  in  such  a  light  as  will  not  permit 
of  their  being  further  obscured.  First,  he 
points  out,  the  Latin  Americans  as  a 
whole  are  Christian's.  Secondly,  northern 
Mexico,  which  has  been  so  far  the  most 
"fruitful"  field  of  Protestant  prosely- 
tizing, has  yielded  a  crop  of  bandits. 
Thirdly,  that  the  United  States  is  less 
than  half  Christian.  ("Physician,  heal 
thyself"!)  Fourthly,  suicide"  and  lynch 
kiw  prevail  in  those  parts  of  our  coun- 
try where  there  are  fewest  Catholics. 
Fifthly,  it  is  the  same  with  illiteracy. 
Sixthly,  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  domestic  morality  is  divorce, 
against  which  the  Church  alone  main- 
tains an  attitude  of  uncompromising 
opposition.  Seventhly,  Prohibition  can 
not  be  urged  in  countries  that  have  not 
our  vice  of  drunkenness.  Eighthly,  our 
wealth  is  rightly  suspect. 

Mgr.  Russell  concludes  with  these  very 
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well-considered  words:  "If  we  mention 
only  the  faults  of  our  country  it  is  not 
because  we  are  unmindful  of  its  virtues. 
It  is  because  we  love  it  above  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  resent  the  phari- 
saical  and  un-American  methods  of  those 
who  would  draw  attention  from  our  own 
wants  to  the  fancied  needs  of  foreign 
peoples.  The  information  herein  quoted 
from  unprejudiced  sources,  in  reference 
to  illiteracy  and  divorce,  will  not  deter 
bigots  from  slandering  the  Church,  but 
it  will  appeal  to  people  of  fair  minds.  We 
can  not  expect  the  world  to  take  us  for 
its  mentor  and  physician  until  we  have 
made  honest  and  successful  efforts  to 
eradicate  evils  which  are  peculiarly  our 
own,  and  which  can  not''  but  prove  a 
source  of  regret  to  Americans  with  the 
spirit  of  Christians  and  patriots." 


The  unreliability  of  even  the  best  of 
newspapers  is  shown  by  the  following 
communication,  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  American  journals,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  city: 

Your  paper  to-day  [Oct.  u]  under  a  Wa^h- 
ington  date-line  prints  statements  attributed  to 
me  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  founda- 
tion. When  you  print  false  statements  that 
affect  matters  of  national  importance,  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  point  out  these  false  publica- 
tions. Your  article  states:  "Official  reports 
received  by  the  Navy  Department  to-day 
gave  a  serious  aspect  to  the  German  U-boat's 
attack  on  the  passenger  steamer  '  Stephano,' 
and  indicated  that  in  other  instances  the  sub- 
marine gave  little  heed  to  President  Wilson's 
warning  that  illegal  warfare  of  ,this  character 
must  cease.  The  'Stephano,'  according  to  state- 
ments of  passengers  made  public  by  Secretary 
Daniels,  was  shelled  before  the  Americans  on 
board  had  time  to  leave  the  ship."  No  such 
reports  have  been  received  by  or  given  out  at 
the  Na\y  Department. 

Another  unfounded  statement  is:  "It  is 
said  at  the  Navy  Department  that  the  evidence 
which  naval  officers  have  so  far  gathered  from 
survivors  shows  many  hairbreadth  esc: 

No  such   evidence    ha;,    been   received    at 
the  Navy  Department  or  given  out.    The  whole- 
article   in   its   warp   and   woof   is   misleading   and 
I    upoa   no    reports   received   by   the   Navy 


Department  or  given  out  by  me.  It  is  the 
least  the  Sun  can  do  to  print  this  letter  and 
make  apologies  to  the  public. 

It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  paper  in  question  to 
omit  apologies  and  to  print  the  Secretary's 
communication  on  an  inside  page,  with 
the  headings,  "  Daniels  Alakes  Denial. 
Finds  Fault  with  Printed  Reports  about 
U-Boat."  This  action  will  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  anything  that  our 
contemporary  has  published  or  may  yet 
publish  derogatory  to  Secretary  Daniels, 
and  also,  let  us  hope,  do  something 
towards  destroying  the  still  prevalent 
superstition  of  print. 

Acknowledging  the  gift,  from  a  political 
admirer,  of  a  walking  stick  which  once 
belonged  to  President  Lincoln,  Judge 
Hughes  said  (at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  last 
week):  "If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
we  needed  the  support  of  Lincoln  in 
American  life,  that  time  is  now.  We  need 
his  gentleness,  his  perception,  his  firm- 
ness." Also  his  poise  and  his  self-restraint. 
The  greatest  of  Americans  was  often 
accused  of  weakness  and  temporizing 
when  he  hesitated  to  take  action  upon 
which  tremendous  results  depended.  Like 
all  strong  rulers  who  are  also  wise,  he 
weighed  important  matters  well,  not 
forgetting  his  responsibilities,  and  never 
shirking  them.  He  could  use  stern  words 
when  occasion  demanded,  but  he  could 
not  be  provoked  to  personal  abuse  of  his 
opponents;  and  he  never  showed  resent- 
ment towards  them. 

We  know  what  Lincoln  would  have 
thought  of  many  men  now  prominent  in 
public  life.  Let  us  hope  that  at  a  time 
when  fine  prudence  as  well  as  robust 
patriotism,  caution  no  less  than  courage, 
sanity,  honesty,  and  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  are  especially  demanded  in 
our  chief  executive,  the  example  of 
Lincoln  may  not  be  lost  on  the  man  who 
sucrceds  to  the  office  which  he  filled  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  so  much 
honor  to  his  country 


Rhymes  Worth  Remembering. 


Q  I/THOUGH  the  author  of  the  following 
/J  rhymes  is  unknown,  the  advice  they 
contain  should  be  known  to  everyone: 

If  you   your  lips  would  keep  from  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care:  , 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
And  how  and  when  and  where. 

If  you  your  ears  would  save  from  jeers, 

These  things  keep  mildly  hid: 
"Myself"  and  "I"  and  "mine"  and  "my," 
And  how  "I"  do  or  did. 


The  Adventures  of  Molly  and  Terry. 


BY    NEAL    E.    MANN. 


XVIII. — AND  THEY  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER 
AFTER. 

BOUT  half-past  ten  that 
;  same  night,  Mr.  Shomes  and 
Bridget  presented  themselves 
at  the  office  of  the  Parisian 
superintendent  of  police,  who, 
unwilling  to  keep  the  impatient 
father  in  suspense,  had  "stated  in  his  tele- 
gram that  he  would  wait  up  for  the 
travellers,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  they  should  arrive. 

It  was  a  changed  Herlock  Shomes  whom 
the  official  received.  The  sorrow  and 
anxiety  of  the  past  few  weeks  had 
materially  altered  the  appearance  of  the 
English  detective.  The  pallor  of  his 
countenance,  the  deepening  lines  on  his 
brow  and  cheeks,  the  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
noticeable  grayness  of  his  hair  testified 
eloquently  to  the  keenness  of  his  recent 
suffering:  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
gone  through  a  terrible  siege  of  illness, 
from  which  he  had  but  partially  recovered. 
The  superintendent  wished  to  prepare 


Mr.  Shomes  a  little  for  the  change  in 
Molly's  appearance  also, — a  change  due 
to  the  privations  and  ill  usage  to  which 
the  gentle  girl  had  been  subjected.  Her 
father,  however,  cut  short  the  explana- 
tions, and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  his 
daughter  at  once.  Bridget,  who  had  been 
leaning  on  the  back  of  her  master's  chair 
(and  who,  by  the  way,  was  considerably 
less  buxom  than  when  she  was  last  in 
Paris),  added  her  entreaties  to  his. 

"Be  strong,  Mr.  Shomes,"  said  the 
superintendent.  "You  will  see  your 
little  daughter  in  a  moment.  She  is  here, 
close  by." 

"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send  her  to 
me  without  further  delay!" 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  and 
touched  as  he  spoke  an  electric  button. 

It  must  have  been  a  prearranged  signal; 
for  a  door  opened  immediately  and  our 
heroine  appeared  on  the  threshold.  There 
were  two  simultaneous  cries:  "  Molly !"- 
"Papa!"  and  daughter  and  father  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  kissing  and 
hugging  and  laughing  and  crying  all  at 
once.  Bridget,  too,  was  mingling  tears  with 
her  smiles,  and  even  the  blase  superin- 
tendent felt  his  eyelashes  grow  moist  at 
the  sight  of  the  reunion. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  was  one 
personage  whom  everybody,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten,  —  our  friend  Terry. 
•Notwithstanding  his  sore  paw,  which  he 
permitted  Lafortune  to  dress  only  when 
Molly  was  present,  he  had  not  let  her  out 
of  his  sight  during  the  whole  day;  and, 
without  being  noticed,  he  had  slipped 
into  the  office  just  behind  Molly  herself. 
Thinking  apparently  that  it  was  time 
some  one  took  notice  of  him,  he  suddenly 
began  to  bark,  as  if  to  say:  "Look  here, 
you  people!  Where  do  I  come  in?" 

Mr.  Shomes  set  Molly  down  and  turned 
around  in  surprise. 
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"Terry!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  I 
thought  he  was  lost!" 

He  then  told  the  superintendent  how 
the  dog  had  disappeared  just  as  he  and 
Bridget  were  taking  the  train  for  London, 
after  receiving  the  note  from  the  Wall- 
Borers.  Then  it  was  the  superintendent's 
turn  to  relate  Terry's  adventures  as  he  had 
learned  them  from  the  Spider,  who,  on  the 
solemn  promise  of  some  leniency  to  be 
granted  to  himself,  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  all  his  dealings  with  Tommy 
Sharp  and  Biribi. 

"My  faith,  sir,  but  it  is  to  marvel! 
Figure  to  yourself  that  this  extraordi- 
nary animal  laid  out  and  carried  to  an 
admirably  successful  end  a  veritable 
campaign  which,  for  exampfe — I,  a  forty  - 
years-in-the-business  policeman,  tell  you, — 
would  honor  a  veteran  of  the  force. 
Imagine  it,  if  you  please,  that  he  began  by 
making  friends  with  the  kidnappers  of 
your  daughter,  and  that  he  played  the 
comedy  of  friendship  so  effectively  that 
Sharp  and  Biribi  don't  know  yet  why 
their  friend  of  the  morning  became  their 
enemy  at  night.  Sapristi!  If  some  of  my 
men  had  one-half  this  dog-of-dogs'  intel- 
ligence, there  would  be  fewer  criminals 
at  large  in  Paris.  Eh  bien,"  concluded 
the  enthusiastic  superintendent,  "I  shall 
esteem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  report  of  all 
this  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals,  and  our  admirable  four-pawed 
colleague  will  at  least  be  medalled.  Is  it 
not,  my  brave?" 

As  the  officer  spoke  in  English,  Molly 
had  followed  his  recital  with  .interest,  and 
as  he  finished  she  said  gaily: 

"Well,  in  the  meantime,  before  he  gets 
his  medal,  I'm  going  to  give  my  rescuer  a 
big  hug." 

She  turned  towards  Terry  to  carry  out 
her  intention ;  but  her  place  was  taken. 
Bridget,  her  heart  torn  with  remorse  at 
the-  remembrance  of  the  morning  at 
Chelsea  when  she  had  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  outdoors,  was  on  her  knees  before 
Terry,  and,  having  seized  him  in  her  arms, 
uas  covering  his  muzzle  with  repentant 


kisses,  incidentally  assuring  him  that  for 
the  future  he  would  be  treated  with  such 
consideration  as  might  excite  envy  in  the 
heart  of  Caesar,  King  Edward  VII.  's 
favorite  fox  terrier. 

Terry  received  her  caresses  and  promises 
with  all  the  modesty  befitting  a  hero; 
but  he  evidently  attached  a  good  deal 
more  weight  to  the  approving  pats  on 
the  head  which  were  frequently  vouched 
him  by  Mr.  Shomes,  who  contented  himself 
with  repeating,  "Good  fellow,  Terry,— 
good  fellow!" 

We  are  not  going  to  protract  this  story 
by  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  joyful 
return  home  of  our  friends,  or  of  the 
ovation  which  Molly  received  on  her  first 
visit  to  the  convent  in  Chelsea.  One 
incident  of  that  visit,  however,  merits 
mention.  Terry,  who.  had  accompanied 
Molly  and  Bridget,  and  had  lain  down 
on  the  convent  porch  while  they  went 
indoors,  was  invited  into  the  recreation 
room  of  the  Sisters,  all  of  whom  desired  to 
see  the  clever  pet  of  their  favorite  pupil. 
Molly  brought  him  into  the  room.  Terry 
stood  motionless  for  a  moment  as  he  looked 
around;  and  then  deliberately  went  over 
to  Sister  Julia  and  gravely  lifted  his  right 
paw, — an  invitation  to  shake  hands,  that 
was  at  once  accepted. 

"Look  at  that  now!"  exclaimed  old 
Sister  Brendan,  in  amazement.  "Wouldn't 
'  you  say  the  brave  dog  knows  who  it  was 
that  set  us  praying  for  Molly's  release? 
Faith,  there's  folks  walking  around  on 
two  legs  more  foolish  than  this  same 
Terry,  I'm  thinking!" 

Wise  or  foolish,  Terry  was  henceforth  a 
privileged  animal  at  the  convent,  whither 
he  invariably  attended  Molly  when  she 
went  to  school,  returning  to  escort  her 
home  at  the  end  of  her  classes. 

School  was  not  resumed,  however,  for 
several  months  after  the  return  from 
Paris.  Molly's  health  had  to  be  taken 
into  'consideration.  Her  father  would  not 
hear  of  her  renewing  her  studies  until 
she  was  thoroughly  built  up  again.  And 
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the  Sisters  readily  agreed  that  after  so 
strenuous  a  course  of  housekeeping  as  she 
had  been  forced  to  go  through,  she  deserved 
an  exceptionally  long  holiday. 

And  that  is  why,  about  a  month  after 
the  Spider  shot  Terry  and  Terry  bit  the 
Spider,  the  great  detective's  family  group 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  pleasant 
beach  at  Brighton,  where  the  pure  air 
and  the  bright  sunshine  were  working 
wonders  with  the  health  and  looks  of  Mr. 
Shomes  as  well  as  Molly  and  Bridget. 
One  afternoon,  as  they  were  all  stretched 
out  on  long  steamer-chairs  under  a  wide- 
spreading  canvas  parasol,  the  handle  of 
which  was  stuck  in  the  sand,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  charms  of  the  scene 
without  uttering  a  word,  save  an  occa- 
sional remark  to  Terry. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon, 
gilding  the  clouds  that  floated  lazily 
through  the  heavens,  the  newsboys 
suddenly  invaded  the  beach ;  and  ' '  Paper, 
sir, — paper!"  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Shomes  held  out  a  penny  to  a 
young  fellow  who  was  passing  with  a 
bundle  of  evening  journals  on  his  arm, 
and  glanced  over  the  paper  in  a  per- 
functory manner. 

"There's  nothing  new,"  he  said  a 
moment  later;  and  he  was  just  folding 
the  sheet  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  when 
his  eye  caught  the  phrase  "Wall-Borers" 
repeated  several  times  in  one  column. 

It  was  an  account  of  Molly  and  Tommy 
Sharp  and  his  accomplices,  as  their  adven- 
tures had  developed  at  the  trial  of  the 
Wall-Borers  just  concluded  in  Paris.  The 
police  authorities  of  that  city  had  not 
insisted  on  Molly's  appearing  as  a  witness, 
the  Spider's  confession  making  it  unneces- 
sary; and  hence  the  kidnapping  affair  had 
been  brought  to  an  end — a  legal  end — 
unknown  to  our  friends. 

The  dispatch  from  Paris  stated  that 
Tommy  Sharp  had  been  condemned  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor.  Biribi  and  Filoselle,  the  latter 
of  whom  owed  his  capture  to  the  loose 
tongue  of  the  Spider,  were  sentenced  to 


ten  years;  aiid  the  Spider  himself,  thanks 
to  his  help  in  convicting  the  others,  got 
off  with  five  years.  As  for  Madame  La 
Torte,  prosecuted  for  harboring  a  kid- 
napped child,  she  was  awarded  a  sentence 
of  three  years  in  the  women's  prison. 

The  dispatch  went  on  to  say  that  the 
trial  proceedings  had  disclosed  a  police 
detective  of  the  first  class,  Terry,  Herlock 
Shomes'  dog,  a  worthy  companion  of 
such  a  famous  master,  and  certainly  the 
best  pupil  of  the  king  of  detectives. 

Seeing  her  father  deeply  interested  in 
reading  the  account,  Molly  said  with  a 
teasing  air: 

"Papa,  I  thought  there  was  no  news  in 
that  paper!" 

Mr.  Shomes  was  about  to  reply;  but, 
reflecting  a  moment,  he  merely  rolled  the 
paper  up  in  a  ball  and  threw  it  away  from 
him.  The  wind  caught  it  up  and  it  started 
floating  over  the  beach  like  a  toy  balloon. 
Terry,  who  was  lying  on  the  sand,  his 
nose  resting  on  his  fore-paws,  noticed  it, 
and,  jumping  to  his  feet,  went  after  it. 
After  several  excited  jumps,  he  finally 
secured  it,  and  began  tearing  it  to  pieces 
with  his  teeth,  the  wind  carrying  the 
fragments  here  and  there  on  the  beach 
and  out  over  the  waters. 

And  Mr.  Herlock  Shomes,  watching  them 
disappear,  thought  within  himself  that, 
instead  of  answering  Molly's  implied 
'question,  he  had  done  well  to  evade  it. 
It  would  be  all  the  better  for  her  youthful 
heart  if  her  memories  of  the  evil  days  she 
had  undergone,  like  those  bits  of  paper 
that  told  of  them,  would  float  away,  far 
•away,  and  be  forgotten. 

(The  End.) 


The  Multiplication  Table. 


The  abacus,  among  ancient  mathe- 
maticians, was  a  little  table  strewed  over 
with  fine  dust,  on  which  they  drew  their 
characters  and  figures.  Pythagoras,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Thales, 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  or  abacus. 
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— Designed  as  a  guide  to  postulants,  "Trappist 
Life  at  the  Abbey  of  Gethsetnani,  Ky.,"  is  a 
brochure  which  will  interest  Catholics  generally. 
An  abridged  history  of  the  Order  of  Reformed 
Cistercians,  or  Trappists,  is  given,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  their  daily  life.  A  number  of  good 
illustrations  assist  the  plan  of  the  text,  and  add 
a  distinct  charm  as  well.  This  pamphlet  is 
sold  for  25  cts. 

— We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  merits 
of  "A  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  which 
is  officially  prescribed  for  use  in  the  Diocese  of 
Victoria.  It  is  excellently  suited  to  the  child 
mind, — concrete,  simple  and  practical.  Follow- 
ing the  catechetical  part  there  is  a  series  of 
instructions,  explanatory  and  moral  in  character, 
well  calculated  to  enforce  the  corresponding 
doctrinal  lessons. 

— The  rich  storehouse  of  the  writings  of  the 
saints  has  mainly  furnished  forth  "Voices  of 
the  Valley,"  compiled  by  F.  McKay.  Certain 
modern  writers,  such  as  the  late  Bishop  Hedlcy 
and  Fr.  Maturin,  are  also  represented.  The 
various  citations  are  grouped  around  such 
central  truths  as  "Faith,"  "Hope,"  "Charity," 
"Humility,"  "Patience,"  etc.  The  book  is 
not  unlike  others  of  its  kind.  Published  by 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 

—Those  who  complain  that  they  can  not 
find  a  prayer-book  to  suit  them  must  indeed 
be  hard  to  suit.  There  is  no  end  to  the  manuals 
of  devotion'  now  offered  to  the  Catholic  public, — 
large  and  small,  thick  and  thin;  with  big  print 
and  little  print;  in  paper  covers  or  bound  in 
cloth  and  leather;  with  or  without  illustrations; 
gilt  or  red  or  sprinkled  edges;  with  or  without 
clasps.  The  best  of  these  books  are  "very,  very 
good,"  but  the  worst  would  need  adjectives  as 
bad  as  they  are  themselves  to  describe  them 
correctly.  In  the  former  class  we  should  include 
"The  Sunday  Missal,"  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
F.  X.  Lasance,  and  just  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers.  It  is  bound  in  leatherette  and  sells 
for  75  cts. 

— "The  Guadalupc  Kaccolta,"  compiled  by  a 
missionary  priest,  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
indulgenccd  prayers  and  devotions,  together 
with  certain  catechetical  instructions  of  the  first 
importance.  A  brochure  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pages,  it  is  a  complete  raile  tnecum  of  the 
standard  Catholic  devotions,  well  grouped  anil 
clearly  set  forth.  An  interesting  feature  is  tin- 
statement,  in  every  case,  of  what  induU 
attaches  to  each  prayer  or  pious  exercise,  with 


reference  to  the  authority.  The  manual  is 
printed,  not  too  well,  on  very  cheap  paper. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek:  it  is  the 
output  of  an  exceedingly  poor  mission,  which, 
out  of  its  poverty,  has  already  done  great  things 
for  God.  For  sale  at  Notre  Dame  Institute, 
Kerrville,  Texas;  15  cts.  a  copy. 

— "To  the  Minute,"  by  Anna  Katherine 
Green  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  not  a  long 
mystery  novel  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  name  of  the  author;  but  a 
short  riddle  story,  occupying  one-half  of  the 
book;  the  other  half  containing  "Scarlet  and 
Black,"  a  rather  melodramatic  story  of  a 
Russian  beauty.  Of  the  two  the  former  tale  is 
the  more  enjoyable,  but  it  is  scarcely  long 
enough  to  permit  of  that  dexterous  development 
of  plot  which  is  the  author's  strong  point. 

— Historical  reference  tables  of  much  value 
and  interest,  and  an  excellent  alphabetical 
index,  form  the  greater  portion  of  parts  XVII. 
and  XVIII.  of  "Roma,"  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Kuhn,  O.  S.  B.  This  great  work,  descriptive 
of  ancient,  subterranean,  and  modern  Rome,  is 
now  completed.  It  is  an  admirable  work  in 
every  respect, — one  of  the  very  best  on  the 
subject  in  our  language.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  as  many  as  744,  large  and  small, 
besides  48  full-page  inserts  and  3  plans  of  the 
Eternal  City,  are  worthy  of  the  text.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal;  for  Dom  Kuhn  writes  from 
full  knowledge  of,  and  intimate  familiarity  with, 
his  subject,  and  in  a  style  not  only  appropriate 
but  captivating.  Few  readers  of  his  600  and  more 
pages,  we  think,  would  willingly  miss  even 
one  of  them. 

—"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education,"  by  a 
Christian  Brother,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev. 
M.  F.  Egan,  S.  J.  (Dublin,  Browne  &  Nolan), 
is  a  twelvemo  of  369  pages  and  forty  good  illus- 
trations. While  the  work  is  primarily  of  Irish 
interest,  and  local  Irish  interest,  too,  the 
scholastic  chronicles  of  Cork  being  the  general 
theme,  it  will  be  found  of  distinct  attractiveness 
to  Catholic  readers  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland; 
and  this  because  it  is  a  biography  as  well  as  a 
history.  The  book  was  originally  designed 
indeed  as  the  Life  of  Brother  Burke,  a  distin- 
guished member,  of  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers, 
and  one  whose  beneficent  career  was  well  worthy 
of  being  chronicled.  His  activities  and  his 
>'iates  were,  however,  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Cork  that  any  fairly  complete  biography  of  him 
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could  hardly  fail  to  merit  the  more  general 
title  which  is  borne  by  the  present  volume. 
The  record  of  these  activities  makes  admirable 
and  interesting  reading, 

-"After  Hours,''  a  book  of  verses  by  William 
Frederick  Feld,  S.  J.  (Loyola  University  Press), 
would  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of  such  leisure  as 
a  harried  college  teacher  or  disciplinarian  could 
claim  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  The  author 
variously  divides  his  offering  into:  "Skeins  of 
Fancy,"  "Old  Thoughts  in  Dresses  New," 
"In  Rambles  Here  and  There,"  "Sursum  Corda," 
"Mariana,"  "What's  in  a  Name?"  "By  Bitter 
Waters,"  "  Multum  in  Parvo,"  "Ruth  and 
Harold,"  and  "When  Dull  Care  Presses."  Not 
all  of  the  verses  under  these  different  headings 
possess  the  same  degree  of  merit.  There  is  an 
agreeable  suggestion  of  Helen  Parry  Eden  in 
"My  Little  Friend";  and  the  following  first 
stanza  of  a  poem  "To  Mary"  exhibits  both 
spirit  and  fancy: 

Mary,  if  thou  wouldst  let  me  sing 
My  love  for  thee  all  hungering, 
I'd  pilfer  honey  like  the  bee 
From  all  sweet  things  for  song  to  thee. 
I'd  borrow  from  the  philomel; 
The  violin  should  serve  me  well; 
And  I  should  pillage  earth  and  sky 
Till  all  sweet  things  with  each  should  vie 
To  laud  thee.  Mother  mild! 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  Jiead,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."  A  Christian 

Brother.     35.  6d. 

"After  Hours."     William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.     $i. 
"To  the  Minute."     Anna  Katherine  Green.     $i. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.  McKay.     75  cts. 
"The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.   Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.     55   cts. 
"The  Golden  Apple."    Lady  Gregory.    $1.25. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."      Rev. 

George  Searle,  C.  S.  P.    $1.25. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."     Mae 

Savell    Croy.      $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 
"The    History    of    St.    Norbert."      Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet,   Ord.   Praem.     $1.80. 


"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse."    John  Reed1 

Scott.    $1.35. 
"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    B.    W. 

Sommerhauser,   S.  J.     35   cts. 
"Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."     Seumas 

O'Brien.    $1.25. 
"The   Hermit  and  the   King."     Sophie   Maude. 

75   cts. 

"The    Night    Cometh."     Paul    Bourget.     £1.35. 
"A    Short    History    of    the    Church-."      Rev.    J. 

McSorfey,   C.  S.   P.  $i. 
"The    Borodino    Mystery."     Maria    Longworth 

Storer.    $i. 
"Sermons     Preached     on     Various     Occasions." 

Very  Rev.   Dr.   Keane,   O.   P.    $1.80. 
"Plain  Sermons  by  Practical  Preachers."    2  vols. 

$3,   net. 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man."    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

$1.35- 

"A  More  Excellent  Way."    Felicia  Curtis.   $1.60. 
"God's   Golden    Gifts."     Flora    Lucy    Freeman. 

80  cts. 
"The    Wayside:      A    Priest's    Gleanings."      Fr. 

Vincent  McNabb,   O.   P.     $i. 
"Short   Sermons   on    Gospel   Texts."     Rev.    M. 

Bossaert.     $i. 
'Dogmatic   Text    Books."     Pohle-Preuss.     Vol. 

IX.     $1.75. 
'The   Chief   Catholic   Devotions."     Rev.    Louis 

Boucard.     75   cts. 
'A  Retrospect."    $i. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 
Rev.   William  Randall,   of  the  archdiocese  of 
St.    Louis;     Rev.   Adolph   Sourd,   archdiocese   of 
Cincinnati;    Rev.  Hugh'  Logue,  diocese  of  Harris- 
burg;   and  Rev.  Aloysius  Bosche,  S.  J. 

Mother   M.    Catherine,    O.    S.    D.;     Sister   M. 
Ludmilla,    O.    S.    B.;     and    Sister    M.    Paschal, 
.  Sisters  of  the   Good  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Richard  Bowes,  Mrs.  Anne  Nevens, 
Mr.  George  Kohl,  Dr.  Joseph  Burns,  Mr. 
John  Padberg,  Mr.  Henry  Heck,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Flynn,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kelly,  Mr.  D.  H.  Dunlap, 
'  Mr.  William  Wallace,  Mrs.  F.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Parshall,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Eckert. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  Ihee." 
For  the  rescue   of   orphaned    and   abandoned 
children  in  China:  J.  S.,  $i;  Child  of  Mary,  $i. 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:    C.  H.  L.,  in  honor  of 
t.  Joseph,  $10. 
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A  Sinner's  Prayer  to  the  Queen  of  Saints. 


BY    CATHAL    MALLOY. 


OF  ALL  SAINTS,  oh,  hear  a  sinner 
plead,  » 

Far  is  from  sainthood,  and  in  most  sore  need! 

On  the  steep  climbing  way  his  spirit  faints: 
Have  thou  a  care  for  him,  Queen  of  All  Saints. 

The  darkness  pours  round  him,  it  is  deep  night: 
Aid  him  from  where  thou  sittest  girt  with  light. 

Shining  battalion  send  of  the  strong  host 
That  girdles  thee  about  on  heaven's  safe  coast. 

One  fight,  the  bitter  bruit,  draws  on  apace: 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  may  he  win  to  thy  face!. 


Some  Anglo-Saxon  Saints. 


BY    M.    N. 


has  been  said  that  "the  whole 

ff 

'r»)  cluesti°n    °f    the    antiquity    of 


Stafford  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  identity  and  personality 
of  an  almost  forgotten  saint,"  one  Bertelin, 
or  Bertellinus,  by  name,  a  rhymed  version 
of  whose  story  is  to  be  found  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  "Lives  of  the  English  Saints." 
This  servant  of  God,  "of  a  noble  British 
lynage  in  our  island,"  writes  an  old 
chronicler,  "contemned  the  puddle  and 
vanityes  of  the  world  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  and  became  an  ermitc  for  the  love 
of  God,  leading  a  most  strict  and  severe 
kind  of  life  in  the  woods  near  Stafford, 
where,  in  great  sanctity  and  holiness, 


he  ended  his  blessed  dayes,  and  finally 
reposed  in  Our  Lord.  His  body  was  after- 
wards brought  to  Stafford;  and,  being 
there  interred,  was  wont  in  ancient  times 
to  be  kept  with  very  great  veneration  by 
the  people  of  that  province." 

Certain  it  is  that  a  Saxon  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Bertelin  existed  in  Stafford 
till  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Though  the  exact  date  of  its 
erection  is  not  known,  we  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  supposing  that  it  was  about 
A.  D.  900;  for  later  on,  when  in  the  year 
950  the  saintly  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
founded  the  noble  collegiate  church  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  St.  Mary,  the  little 
sanctuary  of  St.  Bertelin,  endeared  to  the 
faithful  of  Stafford  by  so  many  sacred  and 
tender  associations,  was  not  destroyed, 
but  left  under  the*  sheltering  wing  of  the 
larger  edifice,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  doorway. 

It  is  interesting,  on  turning  the  pages  of 
'  Mediaeval  records,  to  find  more  than  a  few 
references  to  this  venerable  building.  For 
example,  in  the  assize  roll  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Henry  III.  (1270)  we  read  that 
"Agnes  de  Bakelyn  put  herself  (sought 
sanctuary]  in  the  church  of  St.  Bertelin 
of  Stafford,  and  confessed  herself  a  robber 
before  Bertram  de  Burgh,  the  coroner. 
Her  chattels  are  worth  I2d.  Afterwards 
it  was  testified  that  the  said  chattels 
belonged  to  Robert  the  smith,  of  Stafford, 
through  whose  suit  the  said  Agnes  put 
herself  in  the  church.  The  town  of  Stafford 
tooksher  not,  and  is  therefore  in  mercy." 

Other  cases  of  fleeing  for  Sanctuary  to 
the  same  church  might  be  given,  but  one 
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will  suffice.  Dugdale  tells  us  that  "at 
Stafford  there  was  a  guild  of  St.  Bertelline 
with  a  church,  wherein  I  found  some 
buried,  which  is  the  present  school, 
corruptly  called  St.  Bartelmew's."  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  was  litigation 
respecting  this  old  building,  and  after  the 
Great  Apostasy  we  know  that  it  was  used 
"as  a  place  of  assembly  by  the  common 
council  of  the  Borough." 

If  Stafford,  as  some  authorities  assert, 
originated  early  in  the  eighth  century,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  Saxon  town.  One  historian 
remarks  that  "those  who  built  it  called  it 
Stafford,  there  being  a  shallow  place  in 
the  river  that  could  easily  be  passed  with 
the  help  of  a  staff  only."  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  on  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  minted  at  Stafford,  the  first  syllable 
is  occasionally  spelt  Staith, — "Staithford" 
signifying  a  ford  at  which  there  was  a 
small  jetty,  or  landing  stage. 

If  we  consult  that  earliest  and  most 
venerable  monument  of  English  prose, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  we  see  that 
Stafford  town  was  in  existence  in  913;  for 
in  that  year  the  Lady  ^Jthelfreda,  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Mercia  and  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  built  a  castle  there;  having, 
in  her  attack  upon  the  Danes,  "abandoned 
the  older  strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for 
that  of  siege '  and  fortress  building," — a 
form  of  warfare  in  which,  by  the  way,  she 
was  marvellously  successful. 

Of  the  different  saints  whose  names  are 
forever  associated  with  Staffordshire,  that 
of  the  lowly-minded  monk  who  first  ruled 
over  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  stands  forth 
in  bold  relief.  St.  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  ' 
the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
like  himself,  became  a  bishop,  and  was 
also  eventually  canonized.  From  Aidan, 
the  sainted  abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  we  learn 
that  the  young  priest  Chad  acquired  "a 
love  of  sacred  letters  and  of  the  contem- 
plative habit  of  mind."  A  true  mystic, 
"to  the  modest  stillness  and  humility  of 
his  character  were  united  a  charming 
blitheness  of  temperament,  and  large- 
hearted  sympathy  with  the  animal  world, 


that  made  him  more  nearly  akin  in  type 
to  the  sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi"  than 
any  of  our  English  saints. 

"On  the  death  of  Aidan,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "St.  Chad  journeyed  to 
Ireland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  good 
works  and  to  the  cultivation  of  holiness." 
There  he  met  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman, 
St.  Egbert,  whose  friendship  and  influence 
left  an  impress  which  the  stress  of  years 
was  never  to  efface.  There,  too,  he  was 
inspired  by  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  to  emulate  their  fervent 
missionary  spirit;  and  there  he  remained 
until  664,  when  his  dying  brother  Cedd 
appointed  him  his  successor  at  Lastingham, 
not  far  from  Whitby. 

We  can  well  believe  that  Chad  left  Erin 
with  regret,  seeing  that  it  was  as  abbot 
he  -went  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  English 
monastery.  And  though  the  ordered  peace 
of  the  cloister,  which  his  mystical  soul  so 
deeply  loved,  was  to  be  his  portion  yet  a 
little  longer,  still  natural  inclination  made 
any  position  of  authority  distasteful  to 
him.  Obedience  called,  however,  and  he 
responded  at  once;  for  none  knew  better 
than  he  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  life;  to 
fulfil  all  the  arduous  obligations  of  office 
whilst  remaining  at  the  same  time  ever 
more  and  more  closely  united  to  God, 
because  true  sanctity  is  not  "a  narrowing 
of  the  field  of  consciousness,  but  rather  the 
opening  out  of  a  wider  field."  Contem- 
plation is,  moreover,  a  help  to  action.  "It 
forms  in  the  soul,"  a  modern  writer  has 
well  said,  "as  it  were  a  reservoir  of  ideas, 
love,  and  energy,  which,  when  full,  is 
forced  to  overflow."  In  St.  Chad's  case, 
it  sent  him  forth  on  those  long  mission 
journeys,  which,  owing  to  his  simplicity 
and  humility,  "he  travelled  on  foot,  till 
Archbishop  Theodore  with  his  own  hands 
lifted  him  on  horseback." 

After  the  death  of  Penda,  "being  thus 
freed,"  Venerable  Bede  tells  us,  "the 
Mercians  with  their  king  rejoiced  to  serve 
the  true  King,  Christ."  Chad  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  brought  to  his  new 
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labors  the  same  spirit  of  prayer,  humility, 
and  self-sacrifice,  as  had  distinguished  his 
work  as  monk  and  missionary.  "His  huge 
diocese  stretched,"  we  are  told,  "from  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  North  Sea." 
Nevertheless,  he  still  went  on  foot  whither- 
soever his  episcopal  duties  called  him; 
"always  displaying,"  remarks  Venerable 
Bede,  "a  zealous  devotion  to  pious  toil," — 
that  energy  of  action,  allied  to  love  of 
solitude  and  silence,  which  seems  to  be 
specially  characteristic  of  persons  designed 
to  fulfil  a  great  mission  in  life.  Preaching, 
baptizing,  feeding  the  hungry,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  admonishing  the  sinner, 
consoling  the  poor,  recalling  the  proud  to 
charity  and  enemies  to  peace,  he  spent 
his  strenuous  days;  yet  all  this  was  done 
"with  the  self-effacement  of  an  obscure 
parish  priest." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Venerable 
Bede  "owed  to  no  informant  his  own 
exquisite  faculty  of  story-telling";  and 
perhaps  this  faculty  never  exhibits  a 
simpler  grandeur  or  a  more  touching 
dignity  of  diction  than  in  the  moving 
account  he  has  given  us  of  our  saint's 
death.  "When  Chad,"  he  relates,  "had 
most  gloriously  governed  the  Church  in 
that  province  [the  diocese  of  LichfieldJ  two 
and  a  half  years,  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  Most  High  Judge  .  .  .  his  hour  drew 
near  when  he  was  to  pass  out  of  this 
world  to  Our  Lord."  It  happened  that  one 
day  ORwini,  "a  monk  of  great  merit,  was 
busy  laboring  alone  near  the  oratory  where 
the  Bishop  was  praying,"  when  he  heard 
"the  voices  of  persons  singing  most 
sweetly."  These  voices,  which  seemed  to, 
descend  from  heaven,  "approached  from 
the  southeast,  until  the  celestial  music 
came  to  the  roof  of  the  oratory  where  the 
Bishop  was,  and,  entering  there,  filled  the 
same  and  all  about  it."  This  little  oratory, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  religious 
house  he  had  founded,  and  in  which  he 
lived  with  some  monks,  his  chosen  com- 
panions, close  to  St.  Mary's  Church. 

After  a  time  "the  song  of  joy  returned 
heavenward  the   same   way  it  came,   and 


with  sweetness  inexpressible."  Then  the 
holy  prelate  "opened  the  window  of  the 
oratory,  and,  making  a  noise  with  his  hand, 
ordered  Oswini  to  summon  the  seven 
monks  who  had  gone  to  the  church  to 
pray.  When  they  were  come,  he  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  preserve  peace  amongst 
themselves  and  towards  all  the  faithful, 
and  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  regular 
practice  of  their  holy  rule."  On  the 
seventh  day,  having  "prepared  for  death 
by  receiving  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Our 
Lord,  his  soul  being  delivered  from  the 
prison  of  the  body,  the  angels,  as  may 
justly  be  believed,  attending  him,  he 
departed  to  the  joys  of  heaven."  Such 
was  the  happy  end  of  this  humble  servant 
of  God,  to  whom  no  fewer  than  thirty-one 
churches,  in  various  parts  of  what  was 
once  his  diocese,  have  been  dedicated. 

Turning  again  to  Venerable  Bede's 
account,  we  find  that  the  saint's  body  was 
first  buried  in  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield;  but 
it  was  translated  later  on  to  St.  Peter's, 
as  soon  as  the  building  of  that  church  was 
completed.  The  earlier  tomb,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  chest,  "made  like  a  little 
house,  covered,"  was  eventually  removed 
to  the  cathedral  when  the  latter  was 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Chad.  Here,  in  the  Lady  chapel,  in  a 
beautiful  and  costly  shrine  erected  by 
Bishop  Langton,  and  upon  which  he  spent 
the  then  large  sum  of  £2000,  the  sacred 
bones  remained  till  the  avaricious  spolia- 
tions of  Henry  VIII.  made  it  expedient  to 
remove  at  least  some  of  them. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  read  that, 
on  the  8th  of  .September,  1615,  a  priest 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  named  Peter 
Turner,  was  summoned  to  the  deathbed 
of  Henry  Hodsheeds  (of  Woodsaton,  near 
Sedgley),  who,  after  having  been  fortified 
with  all  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
continued  to  ejaculate  repeatedly:  "Holy 
St.  Chad  pray  for  me!"  This  reiteration 
awakened  Father  Peter's  curiosity,  and  he 
askeds  his  penitent  why  he  so  specially 
invoked  St.  Chad.  Hodsheeds  replied: 
"St.  Chad  is  present  yonder,  on  the  upper 
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part  of  the  bed  [i.  e.,  the  tester].  This 
is  a  treasure  which  I  wish  to  be  guarded 
with  great  honor,  and  therefore  I  give  it 
to  you." 

'These  relics,  "wrapped  in  black 
buckram,"  were  taken  by  the  priest  and 
placed  in  a  wooden  box,  which  he  duly 
sealed.  It  would  seem  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  Reformation,  a  certain 
Prebendary  Dudley  took  the  bones  from 
their  shrine  in  Lichfield  cathedral  and 
entrusted  them  "to  two  noble  kinswomen 
of  his  own,  who  lived  at  Russell  House, 
near  Worcester,  close  to  Lord  Dudley's 
country  seat."  But  soon  the  cruel  laws 
and  rigorous  regulations  in  respect  of 
recusants,  whose  beds,  chests,  trunks,  and 
apparel  were  ordered  to  be  carefully 
searched,  alarmed  the  ladies.  They  there- 
fore divided  the  relics  between  their 
neighbors  Henry  and  William  Hodsheeds; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  Henry's  share 
came,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  possession 
of  Father  Peter  Turner. 

Later  on,  we  find  them  in  the  custody  of 
Father  Collingwood,  at  Mr.  Fitz-Herbert's 
house,  "Black  Ladies,"  whence  they  were 
removed  to  Swynnerton;  and  thence 
again,  for  greater  safety,  to  Aston  Hall, 
one  of  those  strongholds  of  the  Faith,  like 
Mozeley  Court,  Alton,  Stafford,  Boscobel, 
etc.  The  presence  of  the  relics  at  Aston 
was  made  known  at  Swynnerton  Hall 
through  the  finding  of  a  key,  to  which  was 
attached  a  label  stating  that  it  would 
open  a  chest  containing  the  bones  of  St. 
(Chad ;  and  adding  that,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  the  chest  had  been  sent  to  Aston 
Hall,  where,  on  search  being  made,  it  was 
found.  The  relics  were  taken,  in  June, 
1841,  to  St.  Chad's  Catholic  cathedral  at 
Birmingham. 

No  original  writings  of  the  saint  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  a  MS.  in  the  library 
of  Lichfield  cathedral  is  known  as  St. 
Chad's  Gospels.  It  consists  of  the  Gospels 
according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
respectively,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  St. 
Luke's  version;  and  authorities  consider 
that  we  have  legitimate  grounds  for 


believing  that  the  MS.  belongs  to  the 
ninth  or  possibly  even  the  eighth  century. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  homily  for  the  feast  of 
St.  Chad,  written  in  the  mid-Anglican 
dialect  used  in  the  district  between  Lich- 
field and  Peterborough,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Evidences  of  the  great  devotion  paid 
to  our  saint  are  to  be  found  not  alone  in 
the  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  him, 
but  also  in  the  holy  wells  in  Lichfield  and 
London  which  bear  his  name;  while 
at  Chaclshunt,  in  Warwickshire,  there 
stood,  in  days  gone  by,  an  oratory  which 
contained  an  image  of  him,  and  was 
placed  under  his  protection. 

Old  chronicles  tell  us  that  one  day 
when  Chad  was  praying  by  a  stream  near 
his  cell,  a  hart,  spent  and  breathless  from 
the  chase,  plunged  into  the  water  before 
his  eyes;  whereupon  the  compassionate 
saint  "sheltered  it,  and  placed  a  rope 
about  its  neck  and  led  it  into  the  forest  to 
graze."  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  and 
returned  to  his  cell  when  Wulfhad,  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  Wulfhere,  hurried  up, 
demanding  to  know  in  what  direction  the 
animal  had  fled.  "Am  I  the  keeper  of  the 
hart?"  cried  the  holy  Bishop.  "Yet," 
added  he,  "through  the  ministry  of  this 
hart  have  I  become  the  means  of  thy 
salvation.  For  the  hart,  bathing  in  the 
fountain,  foreshadoweth  for  thee  the  laver 
of  holy  baptism;  because,  saith  the  text: 
'As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
springs,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O 
God!"  "The  things  thou  tellest  me," 
retorted  Wulfhad,  "might  bring  me  faith, 
.if  peradventure  the  hart  were  to  appear 
in  answer  to  thy  prayer."  Then  Chad 
prostrated  himself  in  fervent  supplication; 
and,  behold,  the  thicket  stirred  and  the 
hart  stood  before  them!  And  the  saint 
instructed  Wulfhad,  and  anon  baptized 
him." 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  young 
prince  "betook  himself  home,"  and  related 
to  his  brother  all  that  had  occurred.  At 
once  Rufin  cried  out  that  he,  too,  had 
secretly  long  desired  baptism,  and,  without 
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a  moment's  delay,  went  to  find  holy  Chad. 
But  later,  the  King,  hearing  that  his  sons 
had  become  Christians,  and  finding  that 
no  threats  of  torture  or  furious  protes- 
tations could  avail  to  make  them  abandon 
their  Faith,  slew  them  both  with  his 
own  hand. 

Remorse,  however,  soon  seized  upon 
Wulfhere;  for,  fierce  and  headstrong  as 
he  was,  it  ,will  be  remembered  that  he 
himself  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  his  pious  Queen  Ermenhilda,  daughter 
of  St.  Sexburga,  he  had  even  been  bap- 
tized, and  solemnly  vowed  to  destroy 
the  idols  in  his  kingdom.  But,  "in  the 
distraction  of  war  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  God  was  forgotten."  He  lapsed 
into  paganism;  and  whilst -his  daughter, 
St.  Werburga,  was  allowed  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  her  mother,  his  two  sons,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  compelled  to  remain 
unbaptized.  Nevertheless,  Ermenhilda's 
influence  must  have  made  an  impression 
on  her  sons;  though  her  joy  at  their 
conversion  was,  alas!  so  soon  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  horror  and  grief  at  their 
cruel  death.  That  her  husband  should  have 
murdered  his  own  children  must  have 
added  immeasurably  to  her  sorrow;  and 
history  tells  us  that  she  had  the  bodies 
conveyed  to  Stone, — the  very  name  of  the 
place  commemorating  through  the  cen- 
turies the  great  pile  of  stones  "which  she 
ordered  to  be  erected  over  the  grave." 
These  stones  were  afterwards  used  in  the 
building  of  her  nunnery  at  Stone;  and 
she  also  raised  a  chapel,  or  oratory,  at 
Burston,  near  Sandon,  on  the  spot  where 
Rufin  was  slain. 

King  Wulfhere,  broken  with  remorse, 
"fell  dangerously  ill";  but  on  his  recov- 
ery, urged  by  Ermenhilda,  he  sought  out 
the  man  of  God  [St.  Chad],  and,  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  made  a  good  confession, 
confirming  his  penitence  by  acts  of  piety 
and  generosity.  "Amidst  a  wilderness  of 
shallow  waters  and  reedy  islets,  wrapped  in 
its  own  dark  mist  veil  and  tenanted  only 
by  flocks  of  screaming  wild  fowl,"  i 
through  his  liberality,  the  stately  abbey 


church  of  Peterborough;  whilst  under 
his  vigorous  and  active  rule  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  went 
hand  in  hand  with  its  military  advance; 
and  Saxon  paganism  was  practically  rooted 
out  of  his  dominions. 

Thus  does  the  life  story  of  the  humble 
Bishop  Chad  stand  for  something  more 
than  a  mere  glowing  example  of  isolated 
and  individual  sanctity.  It  shows  how 
widespread  can  be  the  influence  of  even 
one  man  who  is  filled  with  the  love  of  God ; 
and  it  serves  to  remind  us  that,  great 
characters  and  little,  we  are  all  formed  out 
of  the  same  clay,  and  the  same  spirit  is 
breathed  into  each  of  us, — that  spirit 
which  found  its  fullest  and  most  unim- 
peded expression  in  the  life  of  our  Divine 
Saviour  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother;  a 
spirit  which  has  "uttered  itself  in  a 
thousand  languages"  in  the  lives  of  holy 
persons  of  all  ages  and  every  nationality, 
of  every  condition,  and  every  variety  of 
mind,  character,  or  temperament.  And, 
by  the  help  of  God,  we,  too,  may  so 
develop  all  the  potential  strength  and 
beauty  of  our  human  nature  as  to  attain 
some  measure  of  that  heroism  of  charity 
which  St.  Paul  places  above  tongues, 
above  prophetic  insight  or  foresight,  above 
miracles,  even  above  martyrdom  and  self- 
sacrifice,  when  they  are  not  the  fruits 
of  perfect  love. 


IN  the  Church,  as  in  the  world  at  large, 
progress  depends  on  a  law  of  surplus 
service.  .  .  .  Service  over  and  above  what 
is  named  in  the  bond;  service  given 
generously  and  without  compensation — 
given  because  of  spontaneous  ideals, 
generous  impulses,  and  far-reaching 
zeal, — conditions  all  forward  movement 
in  the  world.  Every  man  who  has  the 
capacity  of  surplus  service, — every  man 
who  has  the  gift  and  grace  of  wider  solici- 
tude drawn  from  great  ideals,  becomes  a 
power  in  the  larger  world  and  symboli/.es 
the  "Torces  that  make  for  righteousness 

and   peace. 

U'illiain  J.  Kerby,  D.D. 
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The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


A  TALE  OP  EARLY  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


IV. 

HE  events  which  I  am  now  about 
to  tell  are  impressed  the  more 
clearly  on  my  mind  by  certain 
°$  unusual  occurrences  in  the  town. 
A  thunderclap  took  the  steeple 
from  the  Dutch  church  near  the  Fort, 
and  there  suddenly  appeared  a  monstrous 
creature  in  the  city  streets.  I  myself, 
standing  at  the  corner  near  the  meat 
market,  beheld  him.  He  sprang  from  the 
window  of  a  storehouse,  and  flew  along 
the  great  highway  and  into  Smits'  Valley, 
where  he  was  shot.  Some  there  were  who 
called  the  beast  a  panther,  but  others 
shook  their  heads  and  declared  that 
naught  save  a  silver  bullet  had  dispatched 
him.  I  know  not  how  that  be;  for  it  is 
ill,  I  trow,  to  be  over  sceptical  in  such 
matters. 

But  these  two  untoward  happenings 
had  a  bearing  upon  Mary's  story  which 
I  shall  presently  set  down.  My  Lord 
Bellomont  was  at  this  time  governor; 
and,  as  he  was  a  violent  partisan  of 
the  Orange  dynasty,  I  guessed  that  the 
mysterious  gentleman  whom  I  have 
named  Master  Truegold  dared  not,  for 
political  reasons,  show  himself  in  these 
Colonies.  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  surmise  was  correct,  and  that  Mary's 
visitor  had  so  associated  himself  with  the 
fortunes  of  King  James  that  he  would 
most  certainly  have  been  imprisoned,  his 
goods  forfeited,  and  peradventure  have 
lost  his  life,  had  he  appeared  on  the  scene. 
And  as  he  was  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
his  safety  would  have  been  the  more 
endangered. 

One  thing  was  puzzling  me,  —  the 
whereabouts  of  the  treasures  which  Mary 
had  concealed.  Mary  grew  more  silent 
daily,  scarce  speaking,  save  to  impose 
silence  upon  her  customers  if  they  grew 


uproarious,  or  to  give  some  needful  order. 
She  would  sit  all  her  leisure  time  at  the 
window,  gazing  out  upon  the  water,  her 
head  upon  her  hand.  More  than  once  I 
heard  her  exclaim:  "God  grant  I  may  see 
my  sweet  lady  again!  O  my  dear,  dear 
mistress!" 

Often  of  evenings,  as  I  sat  in  the  tap- 
room alone,  I  heard  Mary  crooning  over 
her  youngest  born  or  teaching  the  chil- 
dren some  simple  prayer  suitable  to  their 
age.  This  youngest  was  now  a  sturdy  lad 
of  eight,  but  she  still  put  him  to  sleep  by 
rocking  him  in  her  arms.  Again  I  would 
hear  her  answering  the  eager  questions  of 
the  older  boys  about  the  sea  and  the  big 
ships,  and  the  men  with  swart  faces  and 
rings  in  their  ears  who  frequented  the 
hostelry;  or  about  the  great,  busy  world 
towards  which  sailed  the  ships  from  the 
harbor. 

Her  voice  was  always  soft  and  low  in 
speech  with  her  children,  and  I  overheard 
many  quaint  sayings  from  her  lips, — bits 
of  wisdom  which  perchance  these  lads 
would  ponder  upon  when  their  mother 
was  in  dust.  I  used  to  reflect  that  Long 
Mary's  real  life  was  behind  the  closed 
doors,  through  which  none  but  herself  and 
the  lads  ever  passed;  and  her  business 
without  was  but  as  a  painted  show.  One 
thing  was  clear:  that  she  strove  to  bring 
up  her  children,  in  so  far  as  she  could,  as 
Christian  men,  whatever  might  be  her 
own  standards  of  life,  or  how  far  she  lived 
up  to  them. 

We  saw  nothing  of  Thomas  Greves  for 
many  a  day.  But  at  last,  when  some  four 
years  had  passed,  he  appeared  again  one 
evening.  He  had  grown  heavier,  stouter, 
more  repulsive  than  ever,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  had  been  drinking  heavily. 
He  sat  down  at  the  table,  calling  in  a 
thick  voice  for  strong  drink;  after  which 
he  began  to  stare  at  Mary,  muttering: 

"The  jade  may  have  been  in  it,  curse 
her!  She  may  have  knowledge  of  the 
treasure." 

But  as  I  moved  towards  the  taproom, 
Mary  uprose  from  her  place  at  the  window. 
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"Not  a  drop  shall  you  have  to  drink  in 
my  house,  Thomas  Greves!"  she  said. 

"And  why  not,  Mistress  Mary?"  he 
asked,  with  an  evil  sneer. 

"The  why's  not  far  to  seek:  because 
you've  had  enough  and  more  than  enough, 
and  I  allow  no  tipsy  loafers  in  my  house." 

Greatbatch,  as  Greves  was  called, 
brought  his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the 
table  with  a  blow  that  made  the  glasses 
in  the  taproom  dance,  and  set  me 
a-quaking.  He  swore  a  savage  oath, 
crying  out  that  here  was  a  public  house 
and  drink  he  would  have.  Mary  went 
over  to  the  table  and  stood  before  him. 
I  thought  it  was  little  wonder  they  called 
her  "Long  Mary";  for  her  head  all  but 
touched  the  ceiling. 

"Out  of  my  house,  you  cut-purse!" 
she  cried,  pointing  towards  the  door. 
"Out,  you  foul-mouthed  brawler!" 

So  stern  was  her  voice  and  so  menacing 
her  aspect  that,  drunk  as  he  was,  Greves 
cowered  before  the  tall  figure.  He  arose 
slowly  and  sullenly,  while  Mary  with 
outstretched  arm  still  pointed  to  the  door. 
The  man  took  his  hat  from  the  floor  and 
set  it  upon  his  black  periwig.  He  began  to 
move  across  the  room,  his  crooked  leg 
causing  him  much  to  resemble  some 
strange  animal.  When  he  had  reached  the 
door  and  lifted  the  latch,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  Mary.  It  was  now  of  a  livid 
color,  working  with  suppressed  fury. 

"Vc'll    rue    this    night,    you    thieving' 
wretch!  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gallows  yet!" 

Mary,  a  scornful  smile  upon  her  lips, 
still  pointed  to  the  door,  till  he  had  passed 
out;  and  I  heard  his  heavy  step  going 
down  the  Waal,  in  the  pitchy  darkness, 
like  some  foul  creature  that  belonged  to 
the  blackness. 

Mary  bolted  the  door,  while  I  still  stood 
transfixed.  I  had  ever  been  in  mortal 
terror  of  this  ruffian,  whom  I  now  knew  to 
be  a  pitiful  coward  outfaced  by  a  woman. 
But  I  noted  that  there  was  an  anxious 
I  •  •':  upon  Mary's  face,  no  doubt  in  respect 
to  that  threat  of  the  bully  that  he  would 
bring  her  to  the  gallows.  She  had  never, 


I  surmised,  been  quite  easy  in  her  mind 
since  she  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
jewels.  She  sat,  with  an  absent  look  upon 
her  face,  staring  outwards,  and  giving  no 
heed  to  me,  until  I,  venturing  a  remark 
about  the  great  wind  of  the  previous  night, 
chanced  to  mention  the  word  "gable." 
At  that  she  turned  upon  me. 

"The  gable,  knave!  What  know  you 
of  the  gable?" 

"Nay,  good  mistress,"  I  answered,  "I 
but  spoke  of  the  storm  which  raged  about 
it  last  night." 

"The  storm!  What  storm?"  she  asked 
again,  but  as  if  her  mind  were  far  from 
the  subject. 

"That  of  last  night,"  I  repeated. 

"If  such  there  were,  it  but  lulled  me  to 
rest,"  she  remarked,  rising  and  passing 
through  the  door  of  her  living  room. 

Now,  as  I  sat  and  pondered,  with  the 
glasses  in  the  taproom  catching  the 
flickering  candle,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
East  River  coming  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  without,  I  marvelled  wherefore 
Mary  should  have  seemed  disturbed  by 
my  reference  to  the  gable,  connecting  her 
perturbation  in  my  own  mind  with  the 
events  of  that  ever  memorable  night. 
Likewise  I  felt  convinced  that  the  sweet 
lady  for  whom  Mary  so  longed  was  none 
other  than  the  possible  heir  to  Master 
Truegold's  fortune  in  case,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  another  year,  he  did  not  appear. 
It  grieved  me  oddly  to  picture  him  dead 
upon  a  foreign  battlefield,  with,  it  might 
be,  grievous  wounds  upon  his  splendid 
figure,  or  the  disfigurement  of  scars  upon 
his  comely  countenance.  I  would  have 
had  a  different  ending  to  the  tale;  for, 
though  I  had  not  spoken  in  any  direct 
fashion  of  what  I  had  heard  in  the  course 
of  that  mysterious  interview,  I  had 
contrived  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  lady 
for  whom  that  goodly  store  of  trinkets 
was  designed. 

Having  made  a  few  careful  inquiries 
from  sundry  oldtime  customers  of  the 
house,  I  began  dimly  to  remember  having 
taken  note  of  her,  years  before,  driving  in 
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her  chariot  upon  the  great  highway, 
shimmering  all  in  silken  garments,  with  a 
head  held  very  high  upon  a  slender  throat, 
and  a  face  that  was  full  of  pride,  but 
mirthful  too,  in  the  sunshine.  The  talk 
had  been  that  she  was  a  very  haughty 
and  wilful  beauty,  a  shining  target  for  the 
darts  of  many  lovers;  but  that  she  had 
trampled  upon  them  all,  save  perchance 
one,  whom  she  was  shrewdly  suspected 
of  favoring. 

Now,  this  one  was  none  other  than 
Master  Truegold;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
I  sat,  that  I  could  vaguely  recall  him, 
riding  his  thoroughbred  stallion  beside  her 
chariot  in  the  sweet  Maying  time  of 
the  year.  Whether  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  them,  or  the  proud  beauty's 
caprices  had  grown  intolerable  to  one  who 
was  himself  uncommon  proud,  the  gossips 
could  not  determine.  But  forth  from  one 
of  the  routs  in  the  governor's  house  had 
come  the  gentleman,  with  a  brow  as  black 
as  night.  Thenceforward  all  was  over 
between  them.  He  had  gone  away  to 
England  and  had  become  involved  in  the 
civil  wars  there. 

After  that  the  lady  was,  to  all  seeming, 
prouder  and  merrier  than  ever,  and  went 
about,  with  her  train  of  admirers  always 
in  attendance;  and  amongst  these  was 
that  very  Master  Pinchbeck  of  whom 
much  more  shall  be  set  down  here,  and 
who  had  been  named  by  Master  Truegold 
to  Mary  as  the  real  employer  of  Thomas 
Greves.  Now,  the  obscure,  who  sit  apart, 
watching  the  doings  of  the  great  from 
afar,  have  betimes  an  insight  into  affairs 
which  those  more  intimately  concerned 
may  lack.  It  came  with  great  force  into 
my  mind  that  Pinchbeck  had  in  some 
manner  parted  those  two,  who  were  as 
clearly  meant  for  each  other  as  are  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale. 

If  his  treachery  led  him  in  that  direction, 
it  availed  him  naught;  for  when  some 
time  had  passed  and  no  tidings  came 
ot  Master  Truegold,  the  lady  wedded 
a  great  gentleman  from  over-seas  and 
departed  from  these  .Colonies.  About  a 


year  previous  to  Master  Truegold's  appear- 
ance in  the  "House  of  Long  Mary,"  word 
was  brought  to  Manhattan  that  Mistress 
Fairheart's  husband  was  dead,  and  that, 
because  of  the  evil  times,  she  was  left  with 
scant  resources.  This  had  come  to  the 
ears  of  Master  Truegold,  and  he  had 
ventured  back  to  his  native  town  to  put 
in  safety,  as  he  hoped  for  her  benefit  one 
day  or  another,  all  that  he  might;  and, 
by  concealing  of  the  title-deeds  and 
various  other  papers,  to  hinder  Pinchbeck 
from  entering  into  possession.  And 
Master  Truegold  had  declared  to  Mary, 
in  the  few  words  of  their  dialogue,  which 
I  had  been  able  to  hear  from  my  post  on 
the  stairs,  that  he  feared  never  while  he 
lived  would  Mistress  Fairheart  owe  aught 
to  him;  but  that,  as  his  life  was  exposed 
every  hour  on  the  battlefields,  she  might, 
peradventure,  accept  as  a  legacy  the 
property  of  her  "ever  true  lover." 

I  had  further  learned  that  Mary  had 
been  maid  to  the  young  lady  for  many  a 
year,  until  she  herself  had  married  and 
her  husband  and  she,  established  the 
hostelry,  which  was,  after  her  goodman's 
death,  known  as  the  "House  of  Long 
Mary."  Mary  had  hinted  likewise  that 
there  was  a  happier  mode  than  death  of 
securing  the  property  to  the  lady;  but 
Master  Truegold's  handsome  face  had 
flushed  as  he  declared  that,  whereas  he 
had  wronged  her  by  a  doubt,  he  knew  her 
pride  too  well  to  believe  that  she  would 
ever  permit  him  that  reparation;  though 
it  was  for  her  sake  and  by  reason  of  his 
faithful  love  that  he  had  never  married. 
'Well,  all  this  was  over  and  done  with; 
and,  perchance,  one  or  both  were  dead. 
But  to  return  to  my  story. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THRY  who  are  not  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  do  not  believe  in  the  intercession 
of  Mary,  because  they  have  never  made 
trial  of  it.  But  the  whole  Church  is 
pervaded  by  a  consciousness  of  her  love 
and  power  now,  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning.— Cardinal  Manning. 
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From  Purgatory. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


K  are  the   Prisoners  of  the  King, 
Ytt   we  have  never  seen   His  Face, 
Nor  cast  our  eyes  on  anything 

Within   the  heavenly  dwelling  place, — 

Within  the  heavenly  dwelling  place. 
Where  at  His  feet  we  long  to  be. 

Ah,  time  is  an  unmeasured  space, 
For  willing  prisoners  such  as  we, — 

For  willing  prisoners  such  as  we. 

Who  knqw  that,  as  our  loved  ones  pray, 

These  hands  uplifted  shall  be  free  • 
To  cast  their  binding  chains  away, — • 

To  cast   these  binding  chains  away, 
On  them  we  call,  to  them  we  cling. 

That  soon   may  dawn  heaven's  endless  day 
For  us,   the  Prisoners  of  the  King. 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Sunday,  Jan.  ij. 

JOY, — great  joy;  and  sadness,— bitter 
sadness.  Joseph  Bonnet,  wounded 
I  kcember  i ,  arrived  to-day,  on  the  way  to 
.cry,  limping  a  good  deal,  but  brave. 
He  will  spend  six  weeks  of.  convalescence 
at  home.  He  brings  news  of  the  death  of 
Pierril,  the  miller.  The  information  came 
to  the  captain  of  Joseph's  company 
through  an  imprisoned  officer,  who  was 
interested  in  the  young  miller,  consoled 
his  last  hours,  and  asked  that  the  family 
be  told  of  his  death. 

AI'UT    Vespers,    M-  -  sieur   de    Lustrac's 

carriage    conveyed    us    to   the    mill.     The 

.valiant   wounded   soldier,   leaning   on   two 

crutches,    approached    the    home    of    his 

fiancee.      Catinelle    and    Marie,    who    saw 

him    coming,    tried    to    smile,    but    could 

not.     <  )ne  c./tild  see    in    their  questioning 

that    they     were    thinking    01'    that 

other   of    whom    they    hadjiad^no   news, 


and  who  might  be  perhaps  wounded  or 
even  dead.  Joseph,  in  turn,  tried  to  smile, 
but  failed.  I  read  in  his  eyes  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  sorrow  he  was  about 
to  inflict  upon  the  poor  mother  and  sister, 
coming  as  a  messenger  of  death  to  the 
house  of  his  beloved  Marie. 

I  had  so  serious  an  air  that  Catinelle 
understood.  She  embraced  Joseph  as 
though  he  were  her  son,  made  him  sit 
down  near  the  fire;  and  while  Marie,  a 
little  shy  and  silent,  stood  beside  him, 
she  approached  me  and  said: 

"You  know  something,  Monsieur  le 
Cure"?" 

"Joseph  knows  all,"  I  answered. 

Slowly  Catinelle  turned  towards  Joseph. 
Laying  her  toil-worn  hand  on  his  forehead 
and  lifting  his  head  so  that  she  could  see 
his  eyes,  she  said: 

"Is  it  true  that  he  is  dead?" 

Joseph  could  not  speak;  he  nodded  his 
head  in  reply.  Marie  began  to  cry  and 
sat  down  behind  Joseph,  at  the  corner  of 
the  window.  Catinelle  gripped  the  oak 
table  with  both  hands,  and  stood  for  a 
long  time  looking  at  the  crucifix  on  the 
narrow  shelf  above  her  bed.  Suddenly 
the  tears  began  to  come.  She  sat  down 
close  to  me,  in  front  of  Joseph,  and  said 
to  him  in  a  low  voice: 

"Dear  child,  tell  me  all  you  know." 

"Maman,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  every- 
thing. The  poor  boy  was  wounded.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  it  was.  It  was 
one  day  when  they  were  retreating.  His 
comrades  came  back  at  night  to  search 
for  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  enemy 
had  taken  him.  They  took  him  to  a  town 
called  Sedan,. and  from  there  to  their  own 
country.  He  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  head.  Down  there  an  officer 
named  Pennin,  also  wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  had  a  great  friendship  for  him. 
When  Pierril  saw  that  he  must  die  he  gave 
this  man  my  address,  and  he  ask.ed  him 
to  write  to  my  captain,  so  that  I  might 
know  of  it,  and  let  you  know.  He  said 
that  it  was  better  that  you  should  hear  of 
it  from  me,  because  I  was  like  your  own 
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son,  and  that  thus  you  would  not  feel  so 
desolate.  A  priest-prisoner  gave  him  the 
last  Sacraments.  He  was  delirious  some- 
times, and  complained  a  little  because  the 
mill  would  be  abandoned.  Then  he  spoke 
of  you  and  Marie,  and  died  very  peacefully 
on  Christmas  night.  That  is  all  I  know. 
As  he  said  before  he  died,  you  must  not 
grieve  too  much,  because  you  have  Marie, 
and  I  feel  towards  you  as  though  you 
were  my  real  mother." 

Catinelle  wept  silently,  her  head  in  her 
hands. 

"  Maman,  think  of  it!  Some  poof 
fellows  who  have  died  on  the  battlefields 
have  never  been  found.  There  was  no  one 
to  hear  their  last  words,  to  assuage  their 
thirst,  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  to  give 
them  the  Sacraments.  In  France  to-day 
there  are  many  fatherless  children  whose 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  the 
mother  having  gone  before.  There  are 
many  childless  widows,  old  and  poverty- 
stricken,  who  must  depend  for  the 
remainder  of  their  desolated  lives  on  the 
charity  of  the  State  and  the  kindness  of 
neighbors.  And  here  you  have  this  good 
home,  which  you  know  how  to  manage 
so  well.  You  have  Alarie,  who  loves  you, 
and  will  be  even  more  devoted  in  the  time 
to  come  than  she  has  been  in  the  past. 
You  have  me,  who  have  lost  my  own 
mother;  and  I  vow  to  be  unto  you  so  far 
as  I  am  able  like  the  son  you  have  lost." 

As  Joseph  spoke  the  sobs  of  the  woman 
grew  louder ;  my  own  eyes  were  streaming. 
There  was  a  long  silence.  The  sobbing 
gradually  decreased;  and  after  a  time 
Catinelle  lifted  her  head,  dried  her  swollen 
eyes  with  her  clean  blue  apron,  and, 
laying  .her  hand  on  Joseph's  knee,  said: 

"And  thou,  petit, — they  have  left  thee 
in  a  bad  fix." 

"Oh,  that  is  nothing!  I  am  nearly  well. 
In  a  week  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  away 
one  of  my  sticks,  and  in  a  month  no  one 
will  ever  know  that  I  have  had  anything 
the  matter  with  me." 

Marie  leit  her  seat  by  the  window,  and, 
leaning  over  Joseph,  inquired  tenderly: 


"And  where  did  they  hurt  thee?" 

"In  the  right  leg,  above  the  knee.  A 
bullet  fractured  the  bone.  Another  went 
through  rny  foot.  I  went  down,  of  course, 
but  they  picked  me  up  quickly.  I  have 
been  well  cared  for." 

The  young  people  continued  to  talk 
to  each  other;  and  Catinelle,  gravely 
beckoning  me,  led  the  way  to  the  other 
room. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  said,  "I  would 
like  you  to  offer  a  Mass  for  Pierril, — 
whenever  you  wish,  so  that  I  may  have 
time  to  let  the  neighbors  know.  He  died 
as  he  should,  brave  fellow!  And  now  all  is 
over  with  me.  I  shall  soon  follow  him. 
But  there  is  the  mill,  and  there  is  Marie! 
I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  giving  up  the 
mill  or  having  it  idle,  and  I  can  not  bear 
the  thought  of  Marie  left  alone.  Tell  me, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
because  of  our  mourning,  to  have  the 
young  people  married  before  Joseph  goes 
back?" 

"No,  —  by  all  means  no,  provided 
Joseph  and  Marie  themselves  are  willing." 

"As  to  that,  I  will  take  care  of  every- 
thing. I  wish  it,  and  it  will  be  enough  for 
them.  I  shall  not  be  here  when  the  war  is 
over.  I  shall  go  before  that.  And  Marie 
must  have  a  protector.  If  Joseph  should 
be  killed — which  God  forbid! — she  will  be 
a  widow,  as  I  was,  and  not  an  inexperienced 
girl.  And  a  widow  can  attend  to  things, 
and  is  considered  by  everyone  as  the  head 
of  a  household.  And  then,  if  the  good  God 
does  not  take  me  at  once — -well — Joseph 
shall  be  my  son;  I  will  rejoice  in  him. 
•And  should  I  live  to  see  a  little  grand- 
son, I  shall  feel  that  Pierril  has  been 
restored  to  me  again.  Tell  me,  is  it  wrong 
to  think  and  speak  so  on  the  day  that  I 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  my  son?" 

"No,  no,  Catinelle!  Do  not  think  it. 
It  is  God  who  has  inspired  you.  We  shall 
do  as  you  say." 

Joseph  and  Marie  were  engaged  in 
animated  conversation:  he  was  telling  her 
of  soldier  life,  and  she  listened,  wondering, 
and  greatly  impressed.  Until  now  she  ha.s 
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had  only  vague  ideas  of  the  reality.  When 
Catinelle  announced  the  resolution  she 
had  taken,  Marie  confused,  looked  down 
shyly ;  and  Joseph  gazed  up  into  my  face, 
perplexed  and  anxious. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  can  not  be.  I  have 
not  the  right  to  ask  it.  I  must  go  back  in 
six  weeks,  and  after  that  I  may  be  killed. '\ 

Catinelle  made  a  sign  for  him  to  be 
silent. 

"First  become  in  reality  my  son,"  she 
said.  "If  God  should  take  you  and  I  am 
still  here,  I  shall  mourn  for  two  sons. 
Marie  accepts  my  views:  I  can  answer 
for  her." 

In  the  eloquent  silence  which'  followed 
it  seemed  to  me  I  could  hear  the  voices 
of  the  dead.  In  the  quiet  of  the  house,  in 
the  appeal  of  the  idle  mill  wheels,  I  could 
feel  them  enter  and  take  their  accustomed 
places.  I  could  see  Pierril  near  his  mother; 
Bernard,  his  father,  following  him  and 
standing  close  to  Marie.  The  grand- 
father and  grandmother  were  there  also, 
but  more  indistinct:  they  had  not  been 
known  to  me.  Far  behind  them  pressed 
the  faces  of  their  ancestors  long  forgotten, 
but  who  had  loved  the  mill,  and  muet 
still  love  it.  Their  eyes  were  turned  on 
Marie,  the  well-beloved,  and  on  Joseph; 
and  I  fancied  there  were  tears  of  joy  on 
their  pale  cheeks  at  the  thought  that  the 
house  of  the  millers  was  still  to  endure. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  20. 

I  returned  to-day  to  Lustrac  to  visit 
the  convalescents.  The  Marquis  has 
arranged  a  general  sitting-room,  where 
they  can  talk  and  play  games  on  cold  and 
rainy  days.  There  I  found  them,  happy 
and  care-free.  One  would  say  that,  having 
escaped  a  frightful  peril,  they  are  playing 
with  life  like  children,  dreaming  neither 
of  the  future  nor  of  the  past,  in  order 
to  hold  fast  to  the  present. 

They  are  great  talkers.  The  presence 
of  a  visitor  delights  them,  because  they 
can  tell  over  again  the  tales  of  which  their 
comrades  have  grown  weary.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  they  exaggerate  some- 
what; every  time  they  relate  their  exploits 


they  add  some  fictitious  detail,  which 
gradually  they  learn  to  confound  with 
truth.  Thus  the  story  lives  and  expands 
in  their  recollections.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  all  history  as  related  by  historians? 
They  were  real  heroes,  and  perhaps  will 
have  no  other  recompense  than  the 
innocent  embellishments  which  glorify 
their  heroism.  And,  besides,  are  they 
really  inventions?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
With  the  instinct  of  our  old  epic  poets, 
they  concentrate  around  one  man  and 
one  place  all  the  episode  they  have 
witnessed.  Each  one  told  his  own  story, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  noise. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  brave  fellows, 
promising  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  returned  to  the  presbytery. 

Friday,  Jan.  22. 

Monsieur  Coornaert  will  leave  in  a 
few  days.  I  am  now  sufficiently  recovered 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  my  parish. 
We  made  another  visit  to  Lustrac  in 
order  to  say  adieu.  The  Marquis  was 
absent:  the  affairs  of  his  hospital  often 

call    him    to    M .      But   we   saw  Dr. 

Guernier,  who  fully  appreciates  the  strong 
opinions  of  Monsieur  Coornaert.  They 
had  often  talked  together  during  my 
absence,  and  were  pleased  to  find  them- 
selves in  accord  on  nearly  every  subject, 
almost  before  they  had  given  expression 
to  their  thoughts;  although  to  the  Doctor 
I  believe  it  'was  almost  a  deprivation,  as 
the  lack  of  contradiction  dries  up  his 
pugnacity. 

To-day  he  was  in  good  humor:  his 
invalids  were  progressing  well  and  he  had 
abundance  of  leisure.  He  spoke  in  his 
usual  high,  clear  voice. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Coornaert,  you  are 
going  to  leave  us?  You  and  Monsieur  le 
Cure  here  are  exact  opposites.  Our  Cur£ 
is  too  amiable:  we  need  a  little  vinegar; 
you  have  given  us  a  drop  of  it.  What  I 
admire  most  in  you  is  the  firmness  of  your 
position,  tranquil  as  it  is,  but  immovable. 
If  you  are  all  like  that  in  Belgium,  I 
am  not  surprised  to  see  the  Catholics  so 
well  governed.  In  France  our  priests  are 
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veritable  lambs;  they  are  always  ready 
to  offer  'an  innocent  soul'  to  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  they  have  formed  the 
Catholics  to  their  own  image.  We  are  a 
pathetic  group  of  soldiers  without  arms, 
who  timidly  ask  permission  to  live,  never 
daring  to  thrust  audacious  enterprises 
aside  with  an  eloquent  discourse  or 
patriotic  song.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  our  heroes  are  either  orators  or  poets. 
We  talk  well:  we  talk  better  than  our 
adversaries,  but  they  act  better  than 
we  do." 

Here  Monsieur  Coornaert  interrupted  his 
friend  the  Doctor,  and  said: 

"Pardon  me,  but  you  are  severe, — 
much  too  severe!  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  so  unreasonable  as  you  think; 
besides,  I  believe  that  the  priest  is  the 
servant  of  his  flock,  and  that  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  what  lies  within  the  range 
of  possibilities." 

"Very  well, — -very  well!  So  far,  so 
good,"  rejoined  the  Doctor.  "I  see  that 
in  three  weeks  Monsieur  le  Cure  has 
perverted  you,  and  now  you  are  going 
back  to  pervert  Belgium.  But  I  shall  not 
see  that  abomination  come  to  pass:  I 
shall  be  dead." 

"Wait,  Doctor!"  said  I  in  my  turn. 
"Do  not  unsettle  my  disciple  in  his  first 
fervor.  Let  us  talk  about  the  war." 

"The  war?"  rejoined  Dr.  Guernier, 
gravely.  "It  begins  to  worry  me.  The 
armies  are  two  walls  facing  each  other, — 
two  solid,  impregnable  walls,  which  are 
constantly  repairing  their  breaches.  They 
can  regard  each  other  thus  for  a  long 
time, — so  long  that  the  moss  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  their  crevices.  At  sea  the 
situation  grows  tragic.  That  invisible 
enemy,  the  German  submarine,  torpedoes 
our  ships,  and  is  becoming  very  powerful. 
It  will  be  necessary — I  have  thought  so 
for  a  long  time, — it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  some  way  of  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  submarine.  Against  the  Zeppelin,  that 
monster  of  the  air,  we  have  the  aeroplane, 
good  little  bird;  against  the  submarine, 
monster  of  the  deep,  we  should  have  the 


ichthyon — good  little  fish.  I  have  already 
prepared  detailed  plans  of  the  ichthyon, 
but  I  have  not  sent  them  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine;  he  would  not  have  read  them, 
but  would  have  decided  that  I  was  a 
fool.  But,  like  the  aeroplane,  the  ichthyon 
is  an  instrument  of  the  future.  Man 
has  vanquished  the  air  and  can  fly;  he 
will  conquer  the  sea  and  will  swim  to 
his  goal. 

"The  ichthyon  is  as  simple  as  it  is  prac- 
tical; it  requires  but  one  man  to  operate 
it,  —  one  man  besides  an  observation 
officer.  It  can  travel  perhaps  a  hundred 
kilometres  an  hour.  It  is  armed  in  front 
with  a  solid  lance  fifty  metres  long,  which 
the  officer  can  regulate.  The  ichthyon  is 
easy  to  construct;  it  costs  but  little.  You 
shall  see  what  will  happen  when  we  shall 
have  a  thousand  ichthyons.  Some  fine 
morning  five  hundred  of  them  will  start 
from  Havre,  and,  frisking  like  trout,  they 
will  go  in  search  of  the  submarines.  Just 
think  of  it  a  moment.'  The  submarine  is  a 
Cyclop,  with  his  one  eye  outside  of  the 
water;  they  call  it  a  periscope,  which 
permits  it  to  see  what  passes  on  the 
surface.  But  under  water  it  is  entirely 
blind.  The  ichthyon  is  a  beast  which 
has  two  submarine  eyes.  Therein  lies  its 
superiority. 

"You  will  ask  me  how  the  ichthyon 
can  sustain  itself  under  water;  and  I  ask 
you,  in  turn,  why  it  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  as  well  as  the  submarine.  The  ichthyon 
is  also  a  submarine,  smaller,  more  agile 
and  more  clear-sighted  than  its  fellow. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  explain  about  it. 
'  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a 
thing  as  the  aeroplane,  and  that  is  an 
established  fact.  We  read  in  fable  (and 
fable  is  the  forerunner  of  history)  that 
there  formerly  existed  a  species  of  fish 
armed  with  a  sword,  which  pierced  the 
hulls  of  ships  and  arrested  them  in  their 
course;  on  this  account  they  called  these 
fish  rcmores.  They  were  only  dreams:  the 
ichthyon  will  be  a  reality." 

At  this  point  Monsieur  Coornaert,  too 
set  in  his  own  ideas  to  permit  himself  to 
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tie  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Doctor,  or  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
poetry  of  language,  exclaimed: 

"I  would  like  to  see  that!  I  shall  never 
believe  in  it  till  I  do  see  it." 

He  would  have  probably  received  a 
brusque  reply  from  Dr.  Guernier  had  not 
the  Marquis  entered  at  this  moment, 
bringing  from  M —  -  information  vague 
but  encouraging.  It  seems  that  a  grand 
offensive  movement  is  in  preparation  for 
the  spring, — a  great  blow.  And  this  time 
nothing  is  to  be  left  to  chance;  the  effort 
is  to  be  so  well  organized  and  so  force- 
ful that  victory  is  assured  in  advance. 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  explained  the  plan 
at  great  length  and  with  jjreat  warmth ; 
so  much  so  that  I  felt  myself  grow  enthu- 
siastic, though  at  the  same  time  I  was 
unable  to  silence  an  interior  voice  which 
said:  "Bah!  They  are  doing  the  same 
thing  behind  the  other  wall!" 

The  Marquis  has  also  received  news 
of  his  wounded  son.  They  are  undecided 
about  his  condition.  He  will  not  die  of  his 
wounds,  but  it  is  feared  that  neither  will 
he  regain  his  health  without  an  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg.  The  Marquis,  firm  in  his 
faith  and  patriotism,  is  resigned  to  the 
inevitable;  but  he  is  broken  to  earth. 
His  high  shoulders  are  stooped;  his  steps 
are  no  longer  firm;  his  hair  is  entirely 
white ;  his  eyes,  once  so  clear,  are  clouded ; 
they  even  seem  to  have  become  smaller. 
He  has  periods  of  weakness  and  tears.  He 
has  aged  ten  years  in  as  many  months. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"That  Broom  of  Ours." 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


\Vni;x  the  messenger  of  an  unexpected 
blessing  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  lifts 
you  up  and  bids  you  walk,,  you  may  leap 
and  run  and  sing  for  joy,  even  as  the 
lame  man  whom  St.  Peter  healed  skipped 
piously  and  rejoiced  aloud  as  he  passed 
through  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  solemn  indifference. 
Joy  is  just  as  much  a  duty  as  benc TH-CIICC 
is.  Thankfulness  is  the  other  side  of 
mercy. — Henry  Van  Dyke.  . 


I. 

IT'S  funny  how  things  are  all  mixed  up 
together  in  this  world,"  said  Mrs. 
MacNeil, — -"the  big  things  an'  the  little 
ones.  Now,  you'd  never  a-thought  the 
county  campaign  had  a  thing  to  do  with 
the  quarrel  between  Mis'  Collins  and  Kate 
Fraser.  That  was  the  worst  scandal  St. 
Joseph's  ever  had,  an'  pretty  near  busted 
the  Altar-an'-Rosary  up. 

"It  begun  with  Tommy  Collins  throw- 
ing stones  at  Kate  Fraser's  old  black  cat, 
'cause  he  was  after  the  Collins  chickens. 
Soot's  a  mean  old  cat,  and  we  all  know 
who  to  lay  it  to  whenever  we  miss  a  pullet ; 
but  Kate  thinks  so  much  of  him,  most  of 
us  keep  mum  about  it.  But  Tommy 
struck  one  of  his  hind  leg?  with  a  rock, 
and  Soot  run  home  a-dragging  it.  Kate 
got  as  mad  as  a  hatter." 

"We  was  sewing  up  the  sanctuary 
carpet  that  afternoon  at  Altar-an'-Rosary 
meetin' ;  we'd  had  to  rip  an'  turn  it  where 
it  was  wearin'  through.  And  Kate  began 
to  sputter. 

"A  boy  that  ud  hurt  a  poor,  defence- 
less cat  ud  do  anything,'  says  she. 

"Now,  Tommy  is  a  limb,  if  ever  there 
was  one;  but  naturally  his  mother  stood 
up  for  him.  She  snaps  back  at  Kate,  an' 
gets  up  an'  moves  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  From  there  she  says,  plenty  loud 
enough  for  Kate  to,  hear,  some  spiteful 
thing  or  other  about  cats  an'  old  maids 
that  didn't  know  nothin'  about  boys. 

"Kate  never  said  a  word.  She  just 
went  on  sewing  carpet,  lookin'  like  she'd 
bite  a  tenpenny  nail  in  two.  But  the  next 
meetin'  she  didn't  come.  By  that  time 
everybody  knew  she  an'  Mis'  Collins  wan't 
speakin',  next-door  neighbors  though  they 
was. 

^O'- course  we  took  sides  more  or  less, 
like  women  will.  Them  that  had  lost  a 
good  many  chickens  thought  Mis'  Collins 
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was  just  right,  and  it'd  been  a  good  thing 
if  Tommy'd  killed  the  ol'  black  nuisance. 
An'  some  of  us  said  right  out  Mis'  Collins 
had  no  call  to  speak  as  she  did,  what  with 
Kate's  scrimpin'  an'  savin'  all  her  life  to 
bring  up  her  sister's  son,  Arthur.  So  we 
had  it  back  and  forth,  an'  it  looked  like 
the  Altar-an'-Rosary  couldn't  hold  a 
meetin'  without  somebody  got  mad. 
Sometimes  I  think  quarrels  are  more 
catchin'  than  scarlet  fever. 

"Father  Kelly  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He 
argued  an'  he  coaxed,  an'  Kate  told  me 
afterwards  she  never  got  such  a  talkin'-to 
in  her  life  as  she  did  that  month  at  confes- 
sion. But  all  that  come  of  it  was,  she  an' 
Mis'  Collins  both  agreed  they'd  forgive 
each  other,  an'  when  they'd  meet  they'd 
say  good-mornin'  as  stiff  as  you  please; 
but  come  back  to  the  Altar-an'-Rosary 
Kate  would  not.  An'  Mis'  Bennet  an' 
Mis'  Ryan,  that  was  her  pertic'ler  friends, 
they  dropped  out,  too.  My  land!  I 
certainly  do  hope  the  Lord  ain't  goin'  to 
forgive  us  the  way  we  forgive  each  other! 

"Well,  summer  come  and  the  thing 
begun  to  die  out  gradual,  only  that  Altar- 
an'-Rosary  didn't  seem  the  same  any 
more.  Seemed  like  we  couldn't  agree  on 
anything.  If  Mis'  O'Farrel  wanted  a 
picnic,  I  wanted  a  lawn  party;  an'  if  I 
spoke  for  a  raffle,  somebody  else  thought 
cards  was  the  only  thing  that  ud  take.  An' 
we'd  always  depended  on  Kate  Fraser  for  a 
lot  o'  the  work,  her  not  havin'  any  family 
of  her  own.  I  was  kind-a  glad  when  the 
men  folks  began  to  talk  about  the  fall 
elections;  it  give  us  something  new  to 
think  about. 

"Am  I  a  suff er-gette ?  Well,  now,  I 
dunno.  We  come  out  here  when  I  was  a 
bride,  an'  I  sort  o'  grew  up  with  the  vote, 
till  it  comes  as  natural  in  November  as 
the  fall  preservin'  does.  An'  I  been  jedge 
of  elections  in  this  precinct  five  years 
runnin'  now. 

"  I  got  after  our  committeeman  good  and 
early;  to  be  sure  I  got  my  jedge's  warrant. 
Helen  needed  a  winter  suit,  an'  I  figured 
that  money'd  just  about  do  it,  an'  then 


her  father'd  not  have  to  worry  about 
squeezin'  it  out.  I  was  too  busy  preservin' 
to  pay  much  'tention  to  caucuses  and 
such.  But  the  night  after  the  county 
assemblies  I  knew  something  was  wrong, 
Will  come  home  so  down  in  the  mouth. 
He  never  said  a  word  about  'em  at  the 
table,  the  way  he  gener'lly  does.  By  an' 
by  Jedge  Smith  an'  a  couple  more  men 
dropped  in. 

'"Well,   I  see  they  had  the  old  steam 
roller  out  to-day,'   I   heard    Jedge   Smith 
sayin',  and  something  more  about  a  deal 
with  the  Republicans.    Then  I  had  to  put ' 
Dickie  to  bed. 

"When  I  come  down  they  was  at  it, 
hot  an'  heavy,  with  the  Jedge  leanin' 
back  smokin'  and  eggin'  'em  on. 

"'Pierce  for  the  Democrats,  and  Steele 
on  the  Republican  ticket  again,  along 
with  that  tow  head  of  Steve  Hillson's!' 
says  Will.  'I'm  gettin'  good  an'  sick 
of  havin'  pool  and  faro  layouts  on  every 
block  in  this  town.' 

"'What!'  I  says.  'Has  Ed  Steele  got 
the  cheek  to  run  again  for  sheriff?' 

"'You  bet  he  has,  Mis'  MacNeil!'  says 
Jim  Bennet, — -'you  bet  your  life,  with  the 
Republican  machine  behind  him!  If  you 
women  was  wise,  you'd  get  out  at  the 
primaries  and  snow  him  under  so  deep 
they'd  never  be  able  to  dig  him  out.' 

"'An'  what's  more,'  somebody  else 
puts  in,  'the  other  fellow  is  Tod  Guthrie, 
Hillson's  brother-in-law;  and  Pierce,  the 
sole  an'  only  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
has  worked  in  Hillson's  office  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  rawest  deal  since  this 
State  was  a  territory,  I  call  it.' 

'"Hm— m!'  says  I.  'Well,  what  they 
goin'  to  do  about  it?  The  primaries  ain't 
but  three  weeks  off.' 

"I  got  my  darnin'  an'  set  down.  I  was 
pretty  mad.  I  don't  know  much  about 
what  they  call  machine  politics,  but  it 
did  seem  to  me  as  if  some  of  them  men 
folks  might  have  prevented  that.  I  dunno 
how  'tis  in  cities;  but  in  a  little  town  like 
this,  if  there's  a  pool  hall  that  ain't  decent 
or  a  gamblin'  hole,  all  our  young  folks  has 
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got  to  see  it  an'  know  about  it  every  time 
they  go  down  street.  An'  if  your  boy's  out 
a  little  later'n  you  think  he  ought  to  be, 
you  can't  help  wonderin'  if  he  might  have 
strayed  in  there.  Charlie  Collins  was  just 
about  ruined  in  that  place  back  o'  Dole's 
barber-shop,  tryin'  to  beat  a  crooked  faro 
game.  An'  Ed  Steele  wouldn't  do  a  thing: 
said  there  was  no  evidence.  There  never 
was  no  evidence  so  long  as  Ed  was  sheriff. 
As  for  these  other  fellows,  they'd  be  just 
as  bad.  They  was  Hillson's  men,  an'  so 
was  Ed,  an'  everybody  knew  it. 

"'Hillson'll  own  this  town,'  says  Jim 
Bennet,  an'  that  was  the  long  and  short 
of  it. 

"'Well,'  Jedge  Smith  says  when  he 
got  up  to  leave,  'my  position '11  keep 
out  me  o'  this  rumpus,  thank  Heaven! 
It's  strictly  up  to  you  people, — you  an' 
Mis'  MacXeil.  But  Martha's  Daughter's 
a  host  in  herself.'  An'  he  laughed  that 
comfortable  way  he  has. 

"  Now,  us  women  leave  most  of  the  hard 
work  o'  politics  to  the  men, — nominations 
an'  petitions,  an'  so  on.  So,  though  we 
sputtered  a  lot  about  it,  nobody  did  any- 
thing. And  the  men,  they  sputtered,  too; 
but  nobody  wanted  to  run  against  the 
machine  an'  get  beat,  so  they  didn't  do 
anything  either.  An'  it  come  the  Friday 
before  the  primaries  that  was  Altar-an'- 
Rosary  meetin'  day. 

"Ladies,"  says  I  when  we'd  finished  the 
regular  business  an'  settled  down  to 
mendin'  some  of  the  linens, — 'ladies, 
seems  to  me  we'd  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  sheriff's  office.  Most  of  us  have 
got  children,  an'  some  of  us  has  got  boys, 
an'  it  seems  to  me  we've  had  that  place 
back  o'  Dole's  barber-shop  and  the  pool 
hall  'bout  long  enough.' 

"Some  of  'em  looked  kind-a  queer. 
There's  always  them  that  thinks  we  should 
keep  out  o'  politics.  But  the  president 
spoke  up. 

' '  I   don't  see  what  we  can  do,'   says 

she.   'There's  a  State  law  against  gamblin'.' 

' '  But  Ed  Steele  ain't  never  enforced  it, 

an'  He  never  will.    I  ain't  sayin'  he  takes 


bribes,  but  he  certainly  is  awful  blind 
when  it  comes  to  places  like  that.  An' 
the  other  two  that  are  up  will  be  just 
as  bad.' 

' '  Why  don't  they  put  up  some  other 
man,  then?'  somebody  asks. 

"'That's  what  I  want  we  should  do,' 
I  says. 

"  Everybody  begun  to  talk  at  once  then; 
some  of  'em  afraid  folks  ud  think  us 
Catholics  was  tryin'  to  run  the  town, 
some  thinkin'  we  ought  to  keep  out  'cause 
we  was  women,  and  some  boostin'  for  some 
candidate  or  other. 

"Ladies,  ladies!'  says  the  president, 
rappin'  with  her  thimble  for  order. 
'There's  no  use  arguin'.  The  ballots  have 
gone  to  the  printer's;  they  brought  'em 
into  the  shop  last  night.' 

"Of  course  that  made  it  too  late  for  a 
nomination  for  the  primaries;  but  I'd  got 
my  dander  up  then,  an'  I  wan't  goin'  to 
be  stopped. 

"'Look  here!'  says  I.  'What  if  every 
woman  in  this  county  went  to  the  polls 
an'  voted  for  candidates  for  every  office 
on  the  tickets  except  sheriff?  That  ud  get 
'em  guessin'  all  right.  Then  when  the 
primaries  was  over  we  could  nominate 
some  decent  fellow  by,  petition  to  run 
independent.' 

"But  the  women  won't  dp  it!  Every- 
body's cleanin'  house  or — ' 

'"They  would,  too,  if  they  knew  it 
meant  gettin'  rid  of  Ed  Steele  an'  those 
miser'ble  places  he  lets  run  wide  open. 
Cleanin'  house!  I  guess  it's  high  time  we 
cleaned  something  more  than  our  own 
little  scrimped-up  corners.'  An',  mind 
you,  there  was  I  on  my  feet  before  I  knew 
it,  so  mad  I  forgot  to  be  scared.  I  stood 
an'  argued  with  'em  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  more. 

"At  the  end  Mis'  Collins  spoke  up  in  a 
queer,  choked  sort  o'  voice  (she's  the 
quiet  kind  that  don't  usually  come  out  an' 
work  for  a  thing  she  wants),  an'  says  she: 
'  I'll -do  anything  you  say,  Mis'  MacNeil, 
if  it'll  get  rid  of  Ed  Steele  an'  the  place's  he 
lets  run.'  There  was  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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"And  we  all  thought  o'  Charlie  Collins 
an'  the  faro  game  back  o'  Dole's  barber- 
shop. For  a  minute  you  could've  heard  a 
pin  drop. 

"Then  those  women  •  begun  one  after 
another.  Til  do  it,'  one  agrees.  'An' 
I'll  help,'  says  somebody  else.  'You  can 
have  my  horse  an'  buggy,'  Mis'  Collins 
offers.  'We'll  drive  out  to  every  fruit  an' 
chicken  ranch  around  here,'  says  the 
president, — 'you  an'  me,  Mis'  MacNeil.' 

"Yes,<>  I  says;  'an'  I'll  go  to  see  the 
Methodist  minister's  wife  this  very  evenin'. 
I  promised  her  my  receipt  for  ketchup, 
anyhow.  She'll  get  the  Methodists  an' 
folks  from  the  Union  Christian  Church.' 

"There's  never  been  any  A.  P.  A. 
business  in  this  town;  we  all  know  each 
other  too  well.  And  I  knew  the  Protestants 
was  just  as  anxious  for  a  decent  sheriff 
as  we  was.  There's  only  the  three  churches, 
an'  if  we  could  get  every  man  an'  woman 
in  'em  workin' — do  you  see?' 

"I'll  do  everything  I  can,'  the  minis- 
ter's wife  told  me  when  I  took  the  ketchup 
receipt  over  to  her.  'I  don't  know  about 
my  husband;  he  never  can  see  the  bad  in 
people;  an'  you  know  Ed  Steele  put 
fifty  dollars  in  our  last  missionary  collec- 
tion. But  I'll  help — you  can  take  our 
machine  if  your  Leo  can  drive  it.  An' 
I'll  talk  to  our  Ladies'  Aid,  an'  the  Union 
Christian  Ladies'  Aid.' 
II. 

"Well,  maybe  you  think  we  didn't 
work !  The  primaries  was  Tuesday,  so  that 
left  us  just  two  days,  not  countin'  Sunday. 
But  me  an'  the  minister's  wife  in  their 
automobile,  an'  the  Altar-an'-Rosary 
president  an'  Mis'  Collins  in  the  buggy, 
managed  to  see  most  o'  the  women  outside 
o'  town.  By  Monday  night  the  thing  had 
got  so  big  Hillson  got  wind  of  it,  an' 
Tuesday's  Bugle  come  out  with  the 
announcement  that  Ed  Steele  had  with- 
drawn from  the  race  for  sheriff's  office. 
'I  understand  you  ladies  don't  approve  of 
him,'  Hillson  says  to  me,  a-rubbin'  his 
fat  hands,  when  he  cast  his  vote.  He's  in 
our  precinct,  an'  he  always,  makes  it  his 


business  to  be  nice  as  pie  to  us  jedges  of 
election.  I  handed  him  his  ballot  without 
sayin'  a  word.  He  didn't  fool  me  any;  I 
knew  he'd  made  Ed  do  it  just  to  get 
friendly  with  us.  An'  the  two  that  was 
left  was  just  as  much  his  men  as  Ed 
Steele  ever'd  been. 

"Primaries  is  generally  pretty  easy  on 
the  jedges.  Us  ladies  get  out  our  crochet- 
work  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mornin' 
an'  another  in  the  afternoon.  Your 
committeeman  brings  in  a  box  o'  candy, ' 
an'  cigars  for  the  men;  an'  we  talk  over 
the  crops,  an'  the  can'idates  for  governor, 
an'  argue  about  Prohibition.  We  count  on 
about  a  third  o'  the  voters  turnin'  out, 
an'  sometimes  there  ain't  that  many. 

"But  that  day!  Hillson  come  back  at 
noon;  an'  when  he  found  more  than  half 
the  folks  in  our  precinct  had  voted,  he 
begun  to  look  worried.  An'  he  brought 
candy  for  us  ladies,  too.  They  told  me 
afterward  he  took  another  box  over  to 
the  Ward  B  jedges.  .And  when  we  was 
takin'  the  tally,  after  the  polls  had  closed, 
he  hung  over  my  shoulder  as  nervous  as 
a  cat  on  a  hot  griddle. 

' '  Fifty  ballots — an'  not  a  vote  for 
sheriff?'  says  he. 

"No,"  says  I,  -an'  went  on  callin',  cool 
as  you  please. 

;"An'  maybe  you  think  he's  not 
worried!'  Will  says  to  me  when  he  come 
home  next  day  at  noon.  '  He  thought  last 
week  he'd  got  this  election  sewed  up  in  a 
sack,  but  flow  he's  not  so  sure.  There 
was  fifteen  hundred  votes  cast — pretty 
near  the  full  number, — an'  out  o'  that 
.only  three  hundred  voted  on  the  sheriff 
question,  all  told.' 

"The  men  folks  got  together  an'  started 
the  petitions  next.  Three  hundred  names 
will  nominate  a  man  by  petition  to  run 
independent.  They  picked  out  Bob 
Holland,  a  man  everybody  knew  was 
square,  an'  they  hadn't  much  trouble 
gettin'  signers. 

"Well,  the  Bugle  talked  about  it  some, 
an'  there  was  a  rally  or  two.  But  six 
weeks  or  so  between  the  primaries  an" 
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election  day  is  a  long  time.  There  was 
lots  o'  fruit  that  year,  and  us  women  was 
busy  preservin'  an'  picklin'  an'  makin' 
jelly.  I  put  up  thirty  glasses  o'  grape 
jelly,  I  remember.  An'  the  men  had  the 
fruit  to  ship,  an'  the  State  campaign  to 
'tend  to.  So  we  all  sort-a  cooled  down  on 
the  sheriff  business.  Folks  do,  you  know; 
they  start  a  reform  like  that,  an'  then 
seem  to  expect  it  to  run  itself. 

"  'Twas  Mis'  Collins,  of  all  people,  that 
come  to  me  the  week  before  election. 
'Twas  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  her  to  be 
the  first  to  make  a  move. 

"Mis'  MacNeil,'  says  she,  'I  do  wish 
you'd  do  something.  Everybody  seems 
to've  forgotten  about  election.  Every 
woman  I've  spoke  to  says*  she's  so  busy 
she  guesses  she  won't  vote.  One  vote 
don't  matter,  anyway.  An'  if  they  all  do 
that,  you  know  how  it'll  end.  One  o' 
Mr.  Hillson's  men  will  win,  an'  we  might 
as  well  have  Ed  Steele  in  again  an'  done 
with  it.'  She  almost  cried,  she  was  so  in 
earnest. 

"Land  sakes!'  says  I,  'don't  you 
worry,  Mis'  Collins.  Will  an'  the  men 
folks  have  got  a  lot  o'  printed  stuff  they're 
goin'  to  mail  out  this  week.' 

"But  folks  won't  read  it.  They  never 
do.  An'  on  the  ranches  they  say  they're 
too  busy  to  come  to  town,  'specially  the 
women.  They  don't  want  to  leave  every- 
thing in  the  middle,  an'  have  to  go  home 
tired  an'  finish  up,  an'  maybe  get  a  big  • 
dinner.  They'd  rather  lose  their  vote.' 

They  come  in  fast  enough  for  that 
oyster  supper  the  Methodists  give  two 
weeks  ago,'  I  begun. 

"Then  we  looked  at  each  other.  'Why 
not?'  says  I.  An'  'Why  not?'  echoes 
Mis'  Collins.  'Only,'  she  goes  on,  'I'm  no 
hand  to  plan  things.  You'd  have  to  see 
to  the  details,  Mis'  MacNeil.' 

' '  They  wouldn't  have  to.  go  back  then 
an'  get  supper,'  I  says,  'an'  the  polls 
don't  close  till  seven  o'clock.' 

"I  called  up  the  Altar-an'-Rosary  pres- 
ident then  an'  there,  on'  shq  thought  it 
was  a  splendid  idea. 


"I'll  go  right  away  an'  see  about  the 
hall,'  says  she.  'You  get  the  other  ladies 
an'  tell  'em  they  an'  their  husbands  are 
invited  to  my  house  this  evenin'.' 

"So  before  we  left  that  night  things 
was  all  settled,  an'  committees  appointed 
to  push  "em  through.  Somebody — one  of 
the  Union  Christian  Ladies,  I  think — 
suggested  a  dance;  an'  the  Methodist 
preacher's  wife  told  'em,  laughin'  a  little: 

'"You  let  some  o'  these  good  Catholics 
look  after  that,  Sister;  they  know  more 
about  such  vanities  than  we  do.  But  if 
anybody  can  beat  us  Methodists  at  a 
chicken  dinner,  I'd  like  to  meet  'em.' 

"An'  that  was  the  way  we  divided  it. 
The  Methodists  an'  the  Union  Folks, 
havin'  big  church  kitchens,  could  manage 
the  dinner  easiest,  so  they  was  to  cook 
and  serve  it.  An'  us  St.  Joseph's  people 
have  given  dances  enough  to  know  how 
to  do  it  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done.  Not 
that  there  was  any  line  fences;  the  town 
of  Arboles  was  doin'  this  thing,  an' 
Catholics  an'  Protestants  was  all  pullin' 
together. 

"By  Friday  mornin'  there  was  posters 
on  all  the  fences.  '  Election  Chicken 
Dinner.  Methodist  Church.  St.  Joseph's 
School.  Union  Christian  Church.  Help 
us  Clean  Up  Arboles.  Arboles  Election 
Dance.  Arboles  Needs  Her  young  Folks,' 
was  how  they  read.  The  Bugle  carried  an 
ad  every  day,  too;  an'  all  of  us  was 
talkin'  to  everybody  we  met. 

"General  election  day  was  one  o'  those 
blue-skyey  days  that  seem  just  like 
September,  only  there's  more  snap  in  the 
air.  The  men  was  lined  up  waitin'  when 
we  opened  the  polls,  an'  we  voted  'em 
pretty  fast  till  about  nine  o'clock.  Before 
noon  our  own  women  come  in, — the  ones 
that  was  goin'  to  work  that  night.  There 
wasn't,  so  to  say,  any  excitement;  folks 
was  quiet  an'  businesslike  as  could  be. 
Only  they  was  right  there  'iendin'  to  busi- 
IH-SS;  an'  you  could  see  Hillson'  an'  his 
gartg  didn't  like  it  a  little  bit.  The  hardest 
thing  is  to  get  the  decent  voters  out;  the 
crooked  ones  always  vote,  rain  or  shine_N 
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"At  one,  Helen  brought  me  in  a  nice 
hot  lunch;  an'  while  I  was  eatin', 
'Mamuh,'  says  she,  'can't  I  go  over  an' 
help  Miss  Kate  make  punch  for  the  dance, 
after  school?' 

"'Miss  Kate?'  I  asks,  for  I  hadn't 
heard  anything  about  Kate  Fraser  helpin'. 

"'Yes,'  Helen  answers.  'She's  been 
there  all  mornin',  washin/  windows  an' 
waxin'  the  floor  an'  fixin'  things.  Can't  I? 
I'll  take  Dickie;  he  can  roll  the  lemons.' 

"  I  told  her  she  could,  an'  to  be  sure  an' 
put  an  old  pair  o'  rompers  on  Dickie.  An' 
after  she'd  gone  I  set  there  puzzlin'  about 
it.  Kate  had  been  so  stand-offish  ever 
since  she  an'  Mis'  Collins  quarrelled,  none 
of  us  dared  ask  if  she'd  help.  Yet  the 
winter  before  she'd  done  more  work  for 
every  social  we  give  than  any  two  of  us. 
An'  here  she  was,  right  back  in  her  place 
without  aye,  yes  or  no  to  anybody. 

"'Maybe  she  wants  to  make  it  up,' 
thinks  I. 

"At  four  the  teams  begun  to  drive  in 
from  out  o'  town.  Everybody  was  laughin' 
an'  talkin'  to  everybody  else;  I  never 
saw  such  a  sociable  crowd.  An'  everybody 
was  goin'  to  the  dinner,  an'  most  of  them 
to  the  dance.  An'  from  that  time  on  till 
seven  o'clock  they  kept  me  so  busy  sealin' 
ballots,  I  declare  I  thought  I'd  never  get 
the  glue  off  my  fingers. 

"Hillson  had  been  in  and  out  a  dozen 
times,  lookin'  more  an'  more  uneasy 
every  time.  When  he  see  the  folks  from 
the  ranches  begin  to  come  in,  he  was  worse 
upset  than  ever.  This  precinct  takes  care 
of  just  about  all  the  ranchers;  an'  he 
knew  pretty  well  if  they  was  all  votin' 
the  rest  o'  the  town  was  out,  too,  an'  he 
had  mighty  small  chance  to  get  votes 
enough  for  his  men.  He  kept  lightin' 
cigars  and  throwin'  'em  away,  just  from 
pure  nervousness.  An'  the  way  he  eyed 
that  string  o'  teams  'round  the  places 
where  they  was  servin'  dinner,  you  knew 
he'd  be  only  too  glad  to  set  fire  to  the 
whole  lot  of  'em. 

"When  the  polls  closed  I  knew  we'd  not 
get  out  o'  there  till  next  day,  an'  for  once 


nobody  cared  a  scrap  about  State  offices; 
so  we  took  the  count  on  the  sheriff  first 
thing.  Hillson  hung  over  my  shoulder  off 
an'  on;  an'  when  he  wasn't  watchin'  me 
he  was  over  in  Ward  B.  The  can'idates 
an'  the  committeemen  drifted  in  three  or 
four  times.  It  was  so  still  most  o'  the 
time,  except  for  my  voice  repeatin',  'One 
for  Holland,'  that  we  could  hear  the  dance 
music  from  the  hall  whenever  the  door 
was  opened.  An'  Hillson's  face  got  more 
an'  more  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

"By  midnight  we  knew  we'd  beat  him, 
an'  us  folks  that  had  worked  so  hard  was 
just  about  wild  with  joy.  Jim  Bennet 
jumps  up  on  the  table  an'  shouts:  'Three 
cheers  for  the  new  sheriff ! '  An'  everybody 
yells  at  the  top  o'  his  voice.  An'  when  I 
turns  'round,  there,  right  behind  me,  is 
Kate  Fraser  an'  Mis'  Collins,  side  by  side. 
The  tears  was  runnin'  down  Mis'  Collins' 
face,  an'  Kate's  eyes  was  wet,  an"  she  was 
squeezin'  Mis'  Collins'  arm.  with  both 
her  hands. 

"'Oh/^Mis'  Collins  was  sayin',  'now  that 
place  back  o'  Dole's  will  have  to  go!' 

"'And  Arthur,'  says  Kate, — 'I  won't 
have  to  worry  about  Arthur  any  more.' 

"The  quarrel  was  all  forgot;  they  was 
just  two  women  with  the  same  worries 
about  the  boys  they  loved,  an'  the  same 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  An'  I  knew  as 
well  as  if  she'd  told  me,  Kate  would  be 
back  at  the  next  Altar-an'-Rosary  meetin'; 
an',  for  all  Mis'  Collins  cared,  Kate's  cat 
could  kill  every  chicken  she  owned. 

"An*  so  when  Hillson  leans  over  the 
jedge's  table  to  say  to  me,  'I  got  to  hand 
it  to  you  an'  the  ladies,  Mis'  MacNeil; 
I've  seen  towns  cleaned  up  before,  but 
nobody  but  a  woman  would  a  thought 
of  usin'  a  dance  an'  a  chicken  dinner 
for  a  broom,'  I  come  right  back  at  him 
with: 

"'You're  just  right,  Mr.  Hillson;  an' 
that  broom  of  ours  has  swept  down  a  lot 
o'  cobwebs  you'll  never  know  anything 
about.' 

"An"  I  bet  he's  puzzled  over  that  speech 
o'  mine 'from  that  day  to  this." 
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The  New  Shrines  in  the  Streets  of  London. 


BY    A.   H.   A. 


I 


N  THE  AVE  MARIA  of  September  16 
there  appeared  an  article  on  "The 
Saints  in  the  Streets  of  London,"  which 
described  various  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
erected  in  the  London  streets  in  recent 
years  by  npn-Catholics,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  that  these  works  of 
art  afforded  of  the  decay  of  old  traditional 
prejudices.  Since  the  article  was  written, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  London  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
which  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
it  is  a  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  sight  of  Catholic  life  'in  Belgium  and 
France  by  the  British  soldiers  has  swept 
away  the  old  Protestant  feeling  against 
the  public  use  of  Catholic  emblems  of 
devotion. 

.Some  of  the  newspapers  have  now  taken 
the  matter  up  and  are  organizing  it  on  a 
larger  scale.  But  the  real  interest  of  the 
movement  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  outcome  of  local  feeling  in  various 
parts  of  London,  chiefly  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  east  and  northeast.  Public 
attention  was  first  called  to  it  early  in 
September,  when  the  Queen  visited  the 
military  hospitals  in  the  Hackney  district 
of  northeast  London.  At  some  of  the 
street  corners  she  saw  improvised  memo- 
rials erected  to  those  men  belonging  to  the' 
street  who  were  serving  at  the  front,  with 
a  special  list  of  those  who  had  been  killed 
in  action.  The  arrangement  of  the  memo- 
rial was  very  simple.  A  board  had  been 
placed  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a 
little  gable-shaped  moulding  at  the  top  of 
it;  and  to  this  was  fixed  a  list  of  names 
decorated  with  the  national  flag,  and  gener- 
ally with  a  crucifix  fixed  at  the  top  under 
the  projecting  cornice.  Be-low  was  a  shelf 
on  which  there  were  vases  with  flowers  in 
them.  The  Queen  visited  some  of  these 
street  shrines,  and,  taking  flowers  from  a 
bouquet  presented  to  her,  placed  them  in 
the  vases. 


The  reporters  of  course  described  this 
act  of  the  Queen,  and  the  illustrated  papers 
published  photographs  of  some  of  these 
street  shrines;  and  then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in 
other  parts  of  London.  It  seems  that  the 
movement  began  in  the  East  End.  There 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  practice 
that  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
Catholic  street  processions  organized  every 
summer  by  the  Guild  of  Ransom.  These 
processions  were  held  in  almost  every  part 
of  London  on  successive  Sundays  through- 
out the  summer;  and  especially  in  the 
East  End  it  is  the  custom  to  erect  little 
shrines  in  the  streets  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony.  They  are  placed  in  a  window 
or  against  a  wall,  and  generally  take  the 
form  of  an  improvised  altar  shrine, — a 
canopied  niche,  with  a  crucifix  or  a  statue 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  lighted  candles.  This  summer 
at  several  o/  the  shrines  the  portraits  of 
soldiers  from  the  district,  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  France,  were  placed  near 
the  sacred  emblem,  with  a  request  for 
prayers  for  them. 

But  though  these  street  shrines,  erected 
only  for  the  day  of  the  procession,  may  have 
given  the  original  suggestion,  the  remark- 
able thing  about  the  new  movement  is  that, 
while  it  makes  use  of  Catholic  emblems,  it 
has  so  far  been  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  non-Catholics.  In  some  cases  the 
clergyman  of  the  district  has  suggested  the 
erection  of  the  shrines;  in  many  instances, 
however,  it  has  been  done  on  the  initiative 
of  some  local  resident  or  a  group  of 
workingmen.  But  any  one  who  saw  the 
pictures  of  the  shrines  which  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  knew 
nothing  of  their  origin,  would  say  they  had 
been  designed  and  erected  by  Catholic 
hands. 

Frequently  one  sees  a  picture  of  Our 
Lady  above  the  list  of  names;  in  nearly 
air*  there  is  a  crucifix,  and  the  crucifix 
appears  in  a  model  design  circulated  by 
one  of  the  daily  papers.  In  several  in- 
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stances,  the  list  of  names  of  those  killed  in 
action  is  headed  with  the  letters  "R.  I.  P." 
This  is  a  change  from  the  time,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  leading 
London  newspapers  refused  to  add  these 
letters  to  the  obituary  notices  of  Cath- 
olics, inserted  by  their  relatives  or  friends. 
It  is  evident  to  the  least  observant  that 
the  recent  experiences  of  Catholic  life  in 
France  and  Flanders  are  having  their 
effect  on  English  ideas. 


Prayers  vs.  Flowers  for  the  Dead. 


r  I  ""  HERE  are  many  reasons  why  the 
-I-  practice  of  sending  flowers  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  when  death  enters 
their  homes,  and  of  heaping  wreaths  and 
bouquets  upon  coffins,  should  be  dis- 
countenanced by  Catholics.  It  is  a  custom 
of  pagan  origin,  revived  during  the  French 
Revolution.  The  corpse  of  the  impious 
Voltaire  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  which 
these  floral  honors  were  accorded.  Besides 
being  unchristian,  the  practice  is  vain  and 
expensive, — without  profit  to  the  dead,  to 
whose  memory,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
almost  a  reproach;  and  harmful  to  our- 
selves, inasmuch  as  death  is  thus  robbed  of 
its  sombre  aspect.  Flowers  suggest  the 
thought  of  life  rather  than  of  death;  they 
.are  symbols  of  sweetness  and  innocence, 
brightness  and  joy,  and  are  appropriate 
only  in  the  case  of  little  children. 

We  are  all  moved  to  pay  some  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead;  but,  instead  of 
offering  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul, 
we  place  garlands  on  the  coffin,  feeling  as 
though  we  had  thus  fully  discharged  our 
obligations  both  to  the  surviving  and  the 
departed.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
floral  offerings  are  a  mere  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  at  funerals,  or  formal  substi- 
tutes for  expressions  of  sympathy  or 
friendship  We  send  a  wreath  and  absent 
ourselves;  we  offer  flowers,  which  are 
wasted  on  the  uncaring  dead,  and  withhold 
prayers  which  might  free  their  souls  from 
the  prison  of  Purgatory. 


So  general  has  become  the  custom  of 
burying  coffins  beneath  masses  of  bloom 
that  the  meaning  and  signification  of  a 
wreath  in  the  burial  service  of  baptized 
children  who  die  before  the  age  of  reason 
is  altogether  lost  sight  of;  and,  what  is  of 
far  greater  moment,  we  forget  that  there 
is  no  certainty  of  immediate  entrance  to 
heaven  or  even  of  salvation  in  the  case  of 
others.  The  dominant  note  of  the  prayers 
employed  by  the  Church  in  the  obsequies 
of  adults  is  trembling  fear, — "an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  awful  rigors  of  God's 
justice,  tempered  with  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  His  dolorous  Passion."  This 
aspect  of  the  modern  practice  of  heaping 
flowers  upon  coffins  and  graves  ought  to 
be  enough  to  cause  practical  Catholics  to 
discontinue  it. 

An  excellent  substitute  has  been  sug- 
gested— a  series  of  tasteful  folding  cards, 
which  are  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  flowers  and  letters  of  condolence. 
The  first  page  is  graced  by  a  cross  and 
crown.  Appropriate  and  consoling  Script- 
ural texts,  etc.,  have  place  in  the  second 
and  fourth  pages.  The  special  feature  of 
these  mortuary  cards,  however,  will  be 
best  understood  from  a  transcript  of 
the  third  page,  which  bears  the  following 
lines: 

[Space  for  residence  and  date.} 
DEAR  [name  or  names  of  the  persons  addressed.] 

As  a  slight  expression  of  sympathy  in  your 
bereavement  and  of  esteem  for  your  dear  de- 
parted, please  accept  this  little  spiritual  bouquet 
of  ["my"  or  "our,"  as  the  case  may  be[  prayers, 
and  of  ["one,"  or  as  many  as  may  be  intended] 
Holy  Mass  .  .  .  ,  to  be  offered  as  soon  as  may 
.be  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  [name  of,  or 
term  for,  the  person  deceased]. 

May  the  God  of  all  consolation  comfort  and 
strengthen1  you  and  yours! 

[Prefix  to  signature.] 

[Sender's  name.] 

These  cards,  which  are  of  various 
designs,  are  elegantly  printed  on  thick 
paper,  or  card  board,  of  superior  quality, 
with  heavy  borders  in  silver  and  black. 
They  are  a  pious  substitute  for  a  pagan 
practice,  and  one  which  should  find  favor 
with  Catholics  everywhere. 
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A  Poet's  Prayer. 


The  Month  of  the  Holy  Souls. 


IT  is  Father  Faber,  that  poet  of  the 
devotions,  who  has  given  us  a  hymn, 
long  familiar  to  Catholic  ears,  entitled 
"Mary  Queen  of  Purgatory,"  the  sad 
and  solemn  strain  of  which  is  often 
heard  from  convent  choirs,  or  groups  of 
happy  children,  to  whom  the  infinite 
mystery  of  death  is  but  a  name  or  a 
far-off,  awe-inspiring  abstraction.  The  first 
stanza  of  this  heart-touching  poem  runs 
as  follows: 

Oh,   turn  to  Jesus,   Mother!  turn, 

And  call  Him  by   His  tenderest  names; 
Pray  for  the  Holy  Souls  that  burn 
This  hour  amid  the  clearfsing  flames. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  develop  that 
thought  of  purgatory  and  the  souls  there 
detained,  who — 

.  .  .  have  fought  a  gallant  fight: 

In  death's  cold  arms  they  persevered; 
And,  after  life's  uncheery  night. 

The  harbor  of  their  rest  is  neared. 

The  priest-poet's  keen  and  penetrating 
vision  of  things,  spiritual  saw  truthfully 
when  he  wrote: 

In  pains  beyond  all  earthly  pains, 
Favorites  of  Jesus!  there  they  lie, 

Letting  the  fire  wear  put  their  stains, 
And  worshipping  God's  purity. 

He  hastens  to  declare  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  "of  Mary  Queen  of  Mercy  to 
help  those  suffering  souls:  . 

They  are  the  children  of  thy  tears; 

Then  hasten,   Mother!,  to  their  aid; 
In  pity  think  each  hour  appears 

An  age  while  glory  is  delayed. 

And  since 

.  .  .  the  love  of  Jesus  yearns 
O'er  that  abyss  of  sacred   pain, 

the   poet   supplicates    her    with    beautiful 
faith: 

O   Mary!   let   thy   Son   no   more 

His  lingering  sponsrs   thus  expect; 

('.oil's  children    to   their   God   restnrr. 
Aii'l    to    ihr    S|iirii     His   rlcrt. 

PI:I\    then,    9      thon    hast    wrr   pr;iyi-d; 

AiiU'U   anil    Souls   all   look    to   thcc; 
('.oil    wait,    thv    prayers,  for   He  hath    niadi- 

Thosr    prayers    His   law   of  charity. 


TO  many  millions  of  Catholics  the  world 
over  this  current  month  of  November 
appeals  more  significantly  than  ever  before 
as  the  Month  of  the  Holy  Souls.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  so 
many  mortals  daily  passed  from  life  to 
death  as  during  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war;  and  the  echoes  of  that  tre- 
mendous conflict  reverberate  even  to 
the  utmost  confines  of  civilization,  inces- 
santly reminding  mankind  of  the  great 
truths  connected  with  dying— and  of  what 
is  to  follow  death. 

Most  Catholics  love  to  think  that  their 
dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  them 
beyond  the  world  of  matter  are  members, 
if  not  of  the  Church  Triumphant  in 
heaven,  at  least  of  the  Church  Suffering 
in  purgatory;  and  the  thought  entails 
a  duty  which  genuine  affection  is  not 
backward  in  fulfilling.  The  measure  of 
our  love  is  indicated  by  the  number  and 
the  fervor  of  our  suffrages. 

Our  devotion  to  the  dead  should  be 
manifested  during  this  month  that  is 
peculiarly  theirs,  by  a  renewal  of  our 
efforts  to  lessen  or  terminate  their  im- 
prisonment and  help  them  to  a  speedy 
enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision.  We  can 
have  Masses  celebrated  for  the  repose 
of 'our  departed  relatives  and  friends  or, 
at  the  very  least,  we  can  attend  Mass 
frequently,  if  not  daily,  and  offer  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice  as  a  propitiation  for 
them.  We  can,  and  should,  habitually 
pray  for  them,  saying  the  Rosary,  reading 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  making  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  applying  to  them  such  indulgences  as 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  gain.  We  should, 
in  a  word,  especially  during  the  weeks  of 
November,  keep  constantly  in  mind,  and 
externalize  the  thought  in  action,  that 
"It  is  a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 
loosed  from  their  sins." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  political  campaign  is  practically 
at  an  end.  Before  the  next  issue  of  our 
magazine  is  published,  the  voters  of  the 
country  will  have  registered  their  wishes 
concerning  the  personality  whom  they 
desire  to  see  occupying  the  White  House 
during  the  next  four  years.  As  usual, 
both  parties,  outwardly  at  least,  profess 
their  certainty  of  victory;  and  as  usual, 
also,  both  parties  are  at  heart  anxiously 
uncertain  as  to  the  final  result.  Whichever 
phalanx  suffers  defeat,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  plausible  reasons  explanatory 
of  its  failure,  and,  let  us  hope,  no  dis- 
position to  antagonize  the  victors  at  the 
expense  of  the  country's  good.  Few 
sensible  citizens  really  believe  that  either 
a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  victory 
need  be  looked  upon  as  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  national  disaster.  Election 
predictions  are  proverbially  unsafe,  and 
personally  we  are  not  given  to  the  practice 
of  foretelling  political  events;  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  do  venture  to  predict — 
that  the  results  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday 
next  will  superabundantly  prove  that  the 
"Catholic  vote,"  as  a  controllable  or 
even  an  existing  entity,  is  in  this  country 
a  myth  pure  and  simple. 


The  testimony  of  a  Freemason  on  the 
condition  of  Mexico  is  not  likely  to  be 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Church.  Conse- 
quently there  is  all  the  more  force  in  the 
following  tribute  to  the  extension  and 
efficiency  of  education  in  that  much- 
harried  land.  It  is  from  the  National 
Builder,  an  official  organ  of  Masonry : 

Before  1857,  the  schools  in  Mexico  were 
mostly  under  the  management  of  the  Church, 
and  the  curriculum  was  as  advanced  as  in  any 
other  schools  of  the  same  period.  The  Laws 
of  Reform  closed  all  these  schools,  and  prohib- 
ited the  clergy  from  teaching,  and  ordered  the 
monks  and  nuns  out  of  the  country,  and  confis- 
cated their  properties.  The  much  exaggerated 
riches  of  the  Church  were  in  reality  endow- 
ments devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  academies,  schools,  orphan 


asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  pur- 
poses. The  Government  confiscated  these 
funds  and  let  the  institutions  go  hang.  Because 
the  churchmen  protested  against  these  outrages 
they  were  accused  of  "meddling  in  politics." 
Suppose  some  political  party  were  to  attempt 
to  confiscate  all  the  Masonic  funds  and  proper- 
ties, would  Masons  submit  without  vigorous 
protest?  Hardly!  The  Church  in  Mexico  was 
stripped,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  chagrin  and  rage  of  the 
strippers  because  the  booty  was  so  much  below 
their  calculations. 

The  present-day  history  of  Mexico  has 
yet  to  be  written.  When  it  is  written 
certain  mealy-mouthed  Catholic  apolo- 
gists, not  to  mention  politicians,  will  find 
themselves  confuted  by  the  findings  of 
such  broad-minded  observers  and  students 
as  this  plain-speaking  Freemason,  and 
many  such  non-Catholic  authorities  as 
the  Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  former 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  says 
in  reference  to  the  charge  that  Mexican 
bishops  and  priests  meddled  in  politics: 

During  the  time  of  my  service  in  Mexico  I 
can  not  recall  a  single  instance  of  interference 
in  the  politics  of  the  country  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Roman 
Catholic  political  party,  but  it  was  not  formidable 
nor  well  organized.  Naturally,  the  clergy 
favored  this  organization,  but  not  actively. 
As  a  rule,  the  clergy  of  Mexico  were  quite 
content  if  they  were1  (left  alone  and  permitted 
peaceably  to  pursue  their  religious  duties. 

The  Madero  administration  was  hostile  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  I  believe 
there  was  no  persecution  during  his  time. 
The  present  Carranza  government,  inheriting 
all  of  the  evil  and  none  of  the  good  of  the 
Madero  administration,  has  opened  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  pitiless  war,  which 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  the  practice  of 
'  religious  liberty.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico 
desires  nothing  more  than  religious  liberty  and 
equality  before  the  law. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  class  of 
American  Catholics  to  whom  testimony 
like  the  foregoing  is  of  no  weight  unless 
it  is  rendered  by  outsiders. 


In  establishing  the  women  workers  of 
his  plant  in  Detroit  and  of  its  branch 
factories  in  other  cities  upon  a  pay  equality 
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with  the  men  workers,  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
showed  more  foresight  than  in  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  universal  peace.  Why 
should  not  women  be  on  the  same  pay 
basis  as  men?  Common  justice  demands 
that  this  system  be  put  in  operation  at 
once  and  everywhere.  Any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  employers  could  readily  be 
overcome  by  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  workwomen,  who  have  the  monopoly 
of  certain  kinds  of  skilled  labor. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  classes  of  work- 
women to  form  unions  among  themselves 
and  take  steps  to  secure  their  full  rights. 
A  strike  of  all  the  women  in  Mr.  Ford's 
employ  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  Mr. 
Ford;  and  it  is  strange  that  one  so  keen 
as  he  should  not  have  become  convinced 
of  this  fact  sooner.  His  fellow-capitalists 
would  do  well  to  follow  his  present  lead. 
Not  peace  between  warring  nations  but 
peace  between  Capital  and  Labor  is  what 
Mr.  Ford  should  bend  his  energies  and 
use  his  wealth  to  promote. 


The  efforts  of  those  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  want 
to  have  its  name  changed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  "Protestant"  identifies  it 
with  the  various  sects  that  had  their  origin 
with  the  so-called  Reformation,  have  again 
failed.  The  convention  of  the  P.  E.  C.  in 
inn  in  St.  Louis  reaffirmed  the  present 
name,  which  will  appear  on  the  title-page 
of  a  new  hymnal,  for  use  in  all  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  and  Sunday-schools. 
The  notion  that  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  an  offshoot,  is  not  of 
Reformation  origin  is  ridiculed  by  all  who 
are  not  members  of  one  of  these  bodies. 
That  Anglicans  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  when  they  broke  away 
from  the  authority  of  Christ's  Vicar,  is  a 
judgment  which  is  confirmed  by  the  utter 
lack  of  any  effective  spiritual  authority  in 
the  Church  of  England  to-day. 

It  is  only  since-  the  character  of  the 
Reformers  has  been  shown  up  that  the 
word  "Protestant"  has  become  so  offensive. 


to  certain  of  their  followers.  The  first 
chapter  of  a  history  of  any  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects  would  naturally  be  devoted  to 
the  life  of  its  original  founder.  All  students 
of  history  know  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  etc.  As  to  the  Reformers 
in  England,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littledale 
himself  bears  abundant  witness  fo  their 
unmitigated  scoundrelism. 


The  proximity  of  the  presidential 
election  in  this  country  endues  with  the 
note  of  timeliness  the  following  extract 
from  the  lengthy  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Religious  Prejudices,  published  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
As  the  statement  is  obviously  non-partisan 
in  its  scope,  we  make  no  apology  for 
reproducing  it  here,  omitting  two  sentences 
the  purport  of  which  is  not  clear  to  us : 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  any  denomination  solely  on  account 
of  his  religion  or  to  vote  against  one  solely  on 
that  account  is  equally  reprehensible.  Religion 
and  politics  must  be  kept  separate  in  this 
country,  or  both  will  be  ruined,  and  the  country 
with  them.  Religious  questions  injected  into 
a  campaign  by  one  side  and  met  by  the  other, 
create  too  much  excitement,  too  much  bitterness, 
for  the  parties  to  keep  in  mind  the  public  good. 
The  more  uniformly  and  severely  Catholics 
frown  upon  all  attempts  at  making  religion  a 
political  issue,  the  more  deserving  will  they 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  Without 
doubt  Catholics  are  often  defeated  for  office 
solely  on  account  of  their  religion;  but  we  find 
that  more  often  there  are  other  reasons  for  their 
defeat,  and  they  are  not  always  bad  reasons.  ... 
Above  all,  we  must  beware  of  the  Catholic 
politician  who  resort  to  prejudice  as  a  foil 
to  advance  himself  or  his  friends.  Here  is  a 
pregnant  source  of  prejudice,  excited  on_  our 
side  as  well  as  the  other;  if  the  cry  of  "patriot- 
ism" is,  as  has  been  said,  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel,  the  cry  of  prejudice  is  the  first  resort 
of  a  professional  politician  threatened  with 
defeat. 

As  a  general  rule  of  action,  the  fore- 
going recommendations  arc  likely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  judicious  persons, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  We  say  a'general, 
not  a  universal,  rule;  for  it  is  conceivable 
that  there  may  arise  in  this  country,  or  in 
qne  of  its  various  States,  a  political  issue 
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which  is  at  the  same  time  a  religious  one ; 
in  which  case  it  would  behoove  all  Cath- 
olic voters  to  he  Catholic  citizens  first, 
and  Democrats  or  Republicans  afterwards. 
The  issue,  however,  would  have  to  be 
very  clear-cut  and  quite  unmistakable  in 
order  to  impose  a  strict  obligation  binding 
in  conscience. 


It  is  especially  pleasurable  to  record 
generous  deeds  when  the  beneficiaries  oi 
them  are  our  coreligionists,  and  the  per- 
formers are  our  separated  brethren.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  much  gratified  at  being  able 
to  quote  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parkes  Cadman,  chaplain  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  of  Brooklyn.  Talking  to 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  his  recent 
experiences  on  the  Mexican  border,  he 
said:  "There  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Catholics  in  the  Twenty-third, 
and  they  needed  a  chaplain.  There  was  no 
Catholic  priest  near  the  camp,-  and  I  set 
to  work  to  find  one.  I  mounted  a  motor- 
cycle, fell  off  a  dozen  times  going  to  Browns- 
ville, and  a  dozen  times  coming  back,  and  I 
looked  like  a  pile  of  mud;  but  I  got  the 
chaplain,  and  he  was  a  fine  man;  and  the 
boys  turned  out  splendidly  to  hear  him. 
If  you  Protestants  were  as  loyal  to  the 
services  as  the  Catholics  are,  there  would 
be  fewer  small  audiences  in  our  churches." 

Surely  it  was  a  just  man  that  experienced 
those  frequent  falls,  and  his  coating  of 
mud  was  merely  an  indication  of  the  finer 
clay  beneath. 

It  was  an  observant  and  fair-minded 
marr,  presumably  a  Protestant  minister, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Irish  Non-subscribing 
Presbyterians  and  Other  Free  Christians, 
prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  state  of 
social  morality  for  general  circulation 
among  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  writer's  admission  that 
in  Catholic  countries  the  decay  in  morality, 
as  shown  by  race-suicide,  "coincides  with 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  The  state  of  things 


in  Canada,  he  declares,  is  particularly 
instructive.  "There  we  have  a  Catholic 
and  Protestant  population,  both  equally 
prosperous,  living  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  in  every  way  except  in  regard  to 
religion.  The  French  Canadian  is  a  moral 
man  so  far  as  race-suicide  goes,  while  his 
Protestant  neighbor  is  approaching  the 
moral  abyss  of  the  Yankee.  In  respect 
to  race-suicide  Ireland,  Austria,  and  French 
Canada  are  the  brightest  spots." 

The  "moral  abyss  of  the  Yankee"  is 
a  harsh  phrase;  but  with  60,000,000  out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,000 
unidentified  with  the  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  20,000,000  young  people 
growing  .up  without  any  religious  training, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  United 
States  can  now  rightly  be  classed  as  a 
Christian  nation.  In  a  recent  address  on 
Democracy  and  Religious  Education,"  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Dr.  Walter  Athearn,  of 
Boston  University,  declared  that  "Greece 
and  Rome  never  rushed  more  rapidly  into 
cultured  paganism  than  America  is  rushing 
at  the  present  time." 


Yet  another  contribution  to  the  age-old 
discussion  about  the  salvation  or  damna- 
tion of  those  "outside  the  Church" 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record.  Its  author  is  the 
Rev.  John  Blowick,  S.  T.  L.,  of  Maynooth 
College,  who  treats  the  subject  with  a 
clearness  of  statement  that  is  highly 
commendable.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  paper  will  be  of  general  interest. 
Discussing  the  possible  salvation  of  the 
•modern  atheist  and  pantheist,  he  says: 

If  a  person,  whether  culpably  or  inculpably, 
believes  that  there  is  not  a  personal  God  he 
can  not  attain  to  the  reward  of  heaven.  He 
certainly  will  not  be  saved.  Whether  he  will 
be  sent  to  hell,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  Manifestly,  the  man  who  is,  through  his 
own  fault,  an  unbeliever  will  be  punished  as  a 
sinner;  and  he  deserves  his  fate.  But  is  there 
a  possibility  that  some  men  in  good  faith 
deny  God's  existence?  It  would  be  extremely 
imprudent  to  say  that  there  is  not.  Can  any- 
one undertake  to  assert  that  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the.  examination  of  this 
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awful  problem  anil  who,  perhaps  through  un- 
conscious prejudices,  perhaps  through  inability 
to  probe  it  to  its  depths,  can  not  supply 
themselves  with  sufficient  grounds  of  assent— 
can  anyone  assert  that  these  men  are  gravely 
guilty  because  they  do  not  know  God?  If  there 
be,  then,  bona  fide  atheists  they  shall  never 
gaze  upon  the-  infinite  beauty  of  God,  face  to 
face,  but  they  will  probably  be  the.  companions 
of  those  infants  who  die  without  the  saving 
lavcr  of  regeneration. 

While  the  whole  question  is  of  course 
of  great  and  abiding  interest,  the  one 
principle,  or  fact,  to  which  the  ordinary, 
non-theological  Catholic  may  absolutely 
pin  his  faith  is  that  no  one  will  be  damned 
save  through  his  own  fault. 


The  attempts  of  interested  politicians 
to  defend  the  action  of  President  Wilson's 
Administration  in  its  relations  with  Mexico 
are  as  futile  as  they  are  dishonest.  That 
the  present  Administration  is  largely 
responsible  for  existing  conditions  in 
Mexico  is  a  fact  of  which  the  proofs  are 
superabundant.  They  are  too  patent  for 
discussion.  Efforts  to  conceal  them  are 
an  insult  to  the  intelligent  voter.  Repe- 
tition of  the  assertion  that  the  policy  of 
President  Wilson  is  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  what  President  Taft's  policy 
would  have  been  had  he  continued  in 
office,  is  simply  dishonest  in  view  of  the 
latter's  public  declaration  that  his  Admin- 
istration, "but  for  the  shortness  of  its 
tenure,  would  have  recognized  Huerta/' 
And  Mr.  Taft's  has  told  why:  "It  would 
have  done  so  because  Huerta  was  the 
only  authority  exercising  power  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  to  protect  American 
rights  in  Mexico,  and  because  he  had  mani- 
(1  a  purpose  to  do  so.  We  had  nothing 
do  with  his  character,"  Mr.  Taft 
Uvlares,  "if  lie  was  de  facto  the  head  of 
tlu-  only  government  there  was." 

I 'n--,iilent  Wilson  thought  we  did  have 

:>mcthing  to  do  with  Iluerta's  character, 
and   refused   to  reci>^ni/e   him.     Secretary 
•>f  State   Hryan   was  no  less  prejudiced  in 
•r  of   the   infamous   Villa,    will)   whom 
le     actually     held     diplomatic     relations. 


By  recognizing  Carranza,  whose  power 
was  far  less  confirmed  than  that  of  Huerta, 
President  Wilson's  Administration  incurred 
the  responsibility  for  Mexican  anarchy, — 
a  responsibility  which  no  amount  of  white- 
washing can  remove  or  diminish. 

President  Wilson's  reasons  for  recog- 
nizing Carranza  without  reference  to 
character  are  best  known  to  himself. 
A  factional  chief,  Carranza  had  as  yet 
distinguished  himself  only  by  winning  a 
few  unimportant  battles,  and  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  Church,  whose 
property  he  coveted.  His  edict  that  the 
churches  of  Mexico,  and  all  church  pos- 
sessions, are  henceforth  to  be  "nation- 
alized" and  regarded  as  lands  and  build- 
ings of  the  government,  was  merely  a 
cloak  for  wholesale  robbery.  That  edict 
deceived  no  one  who  was  not  in  some  way 
disposed  to  be  deceived  by  it.  How  any 
intelligent  Catholic  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  spirit  animating  Carranza  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  all  other  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church  is  something  very  hard  to 
understand. 

Judges  on  the  Bench  who  grant  divorces 
on  the  most  flimsy  testimony  are  not  the 
only  abettors  of  an  evil  that  is  wrecking 
society  in  this  country.  So-called  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  even  more  to  blame 
for  robbing  matrimony  of  its  sacred  char- 
acter by  the  levity  with  which  they 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  One  of 
these  worthies  in  Chicago  lately  "tied 
the  knot"  in  a  skating  rink,  bride,  groom, 
and  minister  being  on  roller  skates.  Think 
of  a  clergyman  thus  making  a  farce  of 
an  institution  he  has  sworn  to  protect 
and  surround  with  religious  significance! 
The  only  excuse  for  the  young  couple  is 
that  they  are  very  young;  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  the  minister,  who, 
though  old  enough  to  have  gray  hairs, 
will  never  be  old  enough  to  have  sense. 
The  only  \vay  to  deter  him  from  a  repe- 
tition of  his  impious  folly  would  be  to 
beat  him  with  his  skate  straps  and  deprive 
him  of  his  skates. 


"Remember." 


BY    E.  MERRYWEATHER. 


7)ULL  and  dark  and  dreary  month, 

Sad  month  of  November, 
Ever  says  one  single  word, 

Just  one  word — "Remember!" 

Holy  souls  now  passed  away, 

Children,  tender-hearted, 
Look  to  you  and  bid  you  pray 

For  these  souls  departed. 

Holy,   suffering,   patient  souls! 

Oh,  how  they  are  longing 
For  their  home,   where  Jesus  dwells, 

Where  the  saints  are  thronging! 

Listen  to  them,  little  ones, — 

To  their  gentle  pleading: 
'You  can  help  us,   children  dear; 
We,   your  prayers  are  needing. 

'Jesus,   mercy!     Mary,  help!' 

Often  this  November  . 

Pray  for  us  this  little  prayer, — 
Say  you  will — 'Remember!'" 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


I. 

LARGE  square  building  stood 
in  the  very  heart  of  Nome, 
that  city  which  had  grown 
up  from  a  mining  camp,  after 
the  gold  rush  of  1898,  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula  in  Northwestern  Alaska.  The 
building  was  the  hospital  established  there 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence. 
Their  black  gown  and  close-fitting  black 
headdress,  relieved  by  the  border  of  white, 
were  already  dear  and  familiar  to  miners 
and  Eskimos  alike. 

Gazing  out  of  one  of  the  windows  was 
Frank   Donlon,   who  from  babyhood  had 


never  known  any  other  home.  His  father, 
Patrick  Donlon,  was  a  miner  and  an 
Irishman,  who  had  come  hither  from  the 
Klondike;  and  who  had,  in  fact,  pressed 
onwards  from  one  mining  camp  to  the 
other,  in  search  of  the  "pay  dirt"  which 
had  always  eluded  him.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  another  miner  during  a 
sojourn  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  She 
was  a  little  woman,  frail  in  body  but 
vigorous  and  resolute  in  mind;  and  she 
had  chosen  to  accompany  him  to  the  new 
scene  of  mining  activity  in  this  far 
Northwestern  region,  on  the  bleak  coast 
of  the  Bering  Sea  and  close  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  She  had  succumbed  after 
the  birth  of  her  baby  boy,  who  had  been 
named  Francis,  at  the  Sisters'  hospital; 
and  there  the  child  had  remained,  to  be 
the  pet  of  Sisters  and  patients  alike.  But 
now  that  he  had  attained  the  respectable 
age  of  ten,  his  father  had  decided  to  claim 
him,  and  to  bring  him  with  him  on  the 
prospecting  expedition  which  he  had  laid 
out  for  that  summer. 

Frank  was  an  unusual  boy  from  the 
beginning,  his  great,  dark  eyes  had  in 
them  something  of  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination which  had  made  his  father  for 
so  many  years  a  restless  wanderer  in 
those  frozen  regions,  and  had  induced  his 
mother  to  share  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  her  husband's  existence.  Those 
eyes  had  in  them,  too,  a  hint  of  the 
sadness  with  which  Patrick  Donlon  had 
each  year,  in  autumn,  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  last  outgoing  ship  bound 
for  civilization. 

Frank  had  many  and  deep  thoughts  of 
his  own,  and  his  quaint  sayings  went 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  watching  now  for  the  advent  of 
his  father,  as  he  looked  out  upon  that 
one  great  thoroughfare  which  chiefly  con- 
stituted the  town  of  Nome,  and  upon  the 
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tranquil  flow  of  the  Snake  River,  by 
which  it  was  practically  divided  in  'half. 
He  was  thinking,  with  a  boy's  eagerness 
and  delight,  of  the  strange,  new  world  of 
excitement  and  adventure  into  which  his 
father  was  about  to  take  him.  The  idea 
of  gold  hidden  away  in  the  streams 
amongst  the  hills  and  on  the  sands  of 
the  beach  fascinated  him.  The  mining 
blood  in  his  veins,  from ,  the  maternal  as 
well  as  the  paternal  side,  leaped  at  the 
prospect  of  seeking  that  treasure  in  its 
lurking  places;  and  the  wandering  spirit 
of  his  father  seemed  likewise  reflected  in 
his  desire  to  sail  over  the  Arctic  waters, 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  or  to 
explore  those  hills  that  could  be  dimly 
seen  in  the  surrounding  distance.  But  he 
had  other  ideas  in  his  mind  as  well, — 
those  which  had  been  implanted  there  by 
the  missionaries  who  visited  the  hospital, 
no  less  than  by  the  good  Sisters  amongst 
whom  his  childhood  had  been  passed. 

"Frank,  Frank,  where  are  you?"  asked 
the  soft  voice  of  Sister  Seraphine,  the 
portress.  "Your  father  has  arrived." 

"And  I  did  not  see  him  come!"  cried 
Frank,  abandoning  his  post  at  the  window, 
and  running  towards  the  speaker.  "I 
suppose  I  was  too  busy  looking  out  at 
the  hills  and  watching  the  river  creeping, 
creeping  like  a  snake.  It  75  like  a  snake, 
isn't  it,  Sister?" 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  answered  the  Sister, 
with  a  smile  stealing  over  her  good- 
humored  face.  "But  don't  keep  your 
father  waiting  now." 

"Where  does  that  rive*  go,  Sister?"  he 
inquired,  as  he  followed  her  along  t he- 
corridor  towards  the  parlor. 

"Well  now,"  laughed  the  Sister,  "one 
wo'ild  think  your  geography  teacher  would 
have  told  you  that  before  now.  It  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

"The  big,  frozen  Arctic  Ocean?"  said 
the  boy. 

"It  isn't  frozen  just  now,  dear!"  re- 
sponded the  Sister.  "And  soon  you  will 
be  seeing  it  for  yourself." 

In  the  parlor  waited  Patrick  Donlon,  a 


medium-sized  man,  with  dark-hued  skin 
of  the  consistency  of  leather,  and  eyes  that 
had  once  reflected  the  blue  sky  of  his 
native  Cashel,  but  that  had  become  dulled 
in  color  somewhat  in  the  passage  of  time. 
They  were,  however,  keen  enough  still, 
•  from  their  habit  of  peering  into  the  crannies 
and  shallows  of  rock  and  stream. 

"Well,  Frank,  my  boy!"  the  miner  said, 
shaking  the  boy's  hand  and  looking  down 
at  him ;  and  there  was  something  awkward 
and  uncomfortable  mingled  with  pride 
and  affection  in  the  glance.  "You're  a 
fine,  well-grown  lad  for  your  age." 

"Am  I?"  asked  Frank,  gazing  upwards 
with  eyes  that  the  father  noted  were  as 
like  as  possible  to  those  of  his  mother 
in  their  expression. 

The  question,  somehow,  proved  rather 
disconcerting  to  a  man  to  whom  the  ways 
of  children  were  as  a  sealed  book.  He 
turned,  therefore,  rather  helplessly  to  the 
superior,  Sister  Josephine,  who  sat  at  a 
desk  near  at  hand.  She,  interpreting  his 
look,  arose  and  came  forward,  saying: 

"We  have  all  his  things  ready,  Monsieur 
Donlon, — such  things  as  he  will  require." 

"  Not  too  many,  Sister,"  urged  the  father. 

"Oh,  I  know  the  needs  of  a  miner  and 
his  limitations!"  laughed  the  superior,  a 
pleasant-faced  French-Canadian,  full  of 
energy  and  initiative,  but  distinguished 
likewise  by  a  kindly  tact  and  courtesy. 

"That  you  do,"  responded  Mr.  Donlon. 
"No  one  in  Nome  knows  the  needs  of  a 
miner  better.  So  I  suppose  there's  no 
more  to  do  but  to  settle  my  score,  and 
to  offer  my  heartiest  thanks." 

"As  to  the  payment,"  said  the  superior, 
"we  can  never  refuse  anything  that  will 
help  us  to  serve  the  poor  sick  people 
better.  But  you  know,  Monsieur,  that  it 
must  be  proportioned  rather  to  your 
present  circumstances  than  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  your  warm  Irish  heart.  For  all 
of  us  it  was  a  happiness  to  have  .Frank 
even  without  payment." 

When  that  matter  was  settled  between 
them,  the  boy's  luggage  brought  to  the 
door,  and  the  actual  moment  of  parting 
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had  come,  Frank  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears  which  astonished  and  dismayed  the 
father,  but  which  the  superior  observed 
placidly,  allowing  the  weeping  child  to 
hide  his  head  in  the  ample  folds  of  her 
habit,  and  stooping  to  whispei  in  his  ear. 
Her  heart,  which,  in  excluding  purely 
natural  ties,  was  open  to  all  humanity, 
understood  and  sympathized  with  the 
child's  heart,  which  was  seeking  thus  to 
unburden  itself.  Besides,  she  felt  a  real 
sorrow  at.  the  departure  of  the  lad,  who 
had  won  the  affection  of  everyone  in  the 
hospital. 

"If  you  are  such  a  sissy  as  that,"  said 
Mr.  Donlon,  severely,  "we'll  never  be 
able  to  make  a  miner  out  of  you." 

The  boy,  raising  his  head,  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  stifle  his  sobs  and  choke  back  his 
tears.  He  looked  his  father  straight  in  the 
face  with  a  strange  expression,  but  he 
did  not  tell  him  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  not  to  be  a  miner. 

"Well,  come  along  with  you,  anyway," 
said  the  father,  with  a  curt  impatience  that 
was  effectual  in  drying  up  the  last  of  those 
tears  that  sprang  from  a  real  tenderness. 
' '  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  say  good-bye 
to  the  Sisters." 

Frank  proceeded  to  fulfil  that  duty, 
which  he  found  unexpectedly  painful.  All 
his  bright  visions  of  the  life  to  which  he  was 
hastening  momentarily  faded;  and  it  was 
his  heart  and  not  his  imagination  that 
asserted  itself  in  the  sharp  pain  of  parting 
with  these  black-robed  women,  who  had 
chiefly  constituted  his  world  hitherto,  and 
with  the  walls  within  which  he  had 
received  the  gift  of  life,  and  from  which 
his  mother  had  gone  forth  on  the  "great 
adventure  of  death."  Meanwhile  the 
superior  spoke  to  the  father  in  her  soft 
voice,  th^.t  concealed  the  indomitable 
energy  of  her  nature. 

"Make  no  mistake,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Donlon,"  she  said  impressively.  "The  boy 
has  a  fine  spirit,  as  you  will  presently 
discover,  and  of  which  those  tears  are  an 
indication.  But  I  need  say  no  more.  You 
will  soon  learn  to  know  and  appreciate 


this    treasure    which    the    good    God    has 
given  you." 

Patrick  Donlon's  face,  which  had  been 
overcast  with  a  cloud  of  discontent  and 
apprehension,  brightened  visibly.  He 
could  rely  upon  this  good  Sister's  word; 
for  since  coming  to  these  wilds,  if  never 
before,  he  knew  that  she  had  gained 
great  insight  into  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men,  and  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
character.  She  clasped  Frank  for  the 
last  time  in  her  arms,  and  bade  him 
remember  that,  no  matter  what  the 
future  held  in  store  for  him,  he  would 
always  have  a  home  at  the  hospital, — as 
a  visitor,  or,  if  need  be,  permanently. 

She  stood  at  the  window  and  watched 
the  man  and  the  boy  go  forth  into  a  world 
of  feverish  activity,  of  hardship,  and  often 
fruitless  endeavor;  and  her  gaze  went 
beyond  them,  out  over  the  tundra,  and  to 
where  the  everlasting  hills  in  the  distance 
held  in  their  depths  those  treasures  for 
which  men  every  day  were  sacrificing  their 
health  and  their  strength,  their  lives  and 
often  their  immortal  souls.  She  wondered, 
as  she  remained  theie  for  those  few 
moments  of  unwonted  idleness,  how  that 
sensitive,  high-spirited  lad,  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  rare  amongst  boys  of  his  age, 
would  fare  in  the  strange  existence  of  a 
miner,  amongst  the  sights  and  sounds  he 
must  inevitably  encounter.  The  father, 
she  knew,  was  a  good  man  according  to  his 
lights;  and  had  endeavored,  after  hi* 
fashion,  to  keep  alive  in  his  soul  that 
light  of  faith  whi^i  for  so  many  had  gone 
out  in  a  darkness  deeper  than  the  gloom 
of  an  Arctic  winter.  She  was  aware  that 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year  he  sought 
out  the  missionary,  Father  Jacquet,  in 
order  to  approach  the  Sacraments.  But 
would  he  understand  how  to  keep 
enkindled  the  vital  fire  that  now  burned 
in  the  breast  of  his  little  son,  especially 
when  all  around  them  would  be  a  horde  of 
men  whose  yellow  god  lay  buried  in  the 
sands  of  ancient  treacherous  rivers  or  in 
the  crevices  of  distant  hills.? 
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There  were  soft  and  .very  beautiful 
colors  in  the  sky  that  June  afternoon, 
though  the  sun  would  not  set  nor  the 
daylight  fade  at  that  time  of  the  year 
until  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  for,  although 
it  was  almost  six  in  the  evening,  it  was  as 
bright  as  noon  in  that  street  where  Frank 
strove  to  keep  pace  with  the  long,  strides 
of  his  father. 

Everything  appeared  new  as  they  passed 
along  that  crowded  thoroughfare,  though 
Frank  had  often  gone  thither  in  company 
with  the  .Sisters,  or  had  even  been  employed 
the  last  year  in  doing  errands  for  them. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  low — -one  or 
two  stories  in  height, — and  there  were 
various  things  for  sale,  though  many  of 
them  differed  from  the  commodities"  on 
exhibition  in  the  shops  of  the  East.  The 
boy  would  have  liked  to  linger  before  some 
of  the  windows,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  visit 
one  or  two  of  those  emporiums;  but  his 
father  went  straight  on  to  his  destination 
in  one  of  the  small  cross  streets  which  led 
out  into  the  open  country. 

Frank  saw  glittering  in  the  vivid  sun- 
shine the  spire  of  the  Catholic  church, -on 
the  top  of  which  he  perceived  a  great 
cross,  which,  lighted  by  electric  bulbs, 
shone  even  in  the  dark  winter  nights,  and 
which  was  called  by  the  Eskimos  "the 
white  man's  Star."  The  boy,  in  passing 
the  church,  raised  his  cap,  as  he  had  beep 
taught  to  do;  and  Mr.  Donlon,  after  a 
quick,  uneasy  glance  at  him,  did  the 
same,  in  an  awkward,  shamefaced  way, 
however,  that  showed  the  fdea  was  new 
to  him. 

Frank,  who,  like  most  boys  of  his  age, 
was  hungry,  for  the  hour  of  the  hospital 
supper  had  passed,  cast  longing  looks  into 
the  windows  of  eating  houses,  from  the 
door  of  which  came  forth  savory  smells. 
But  there  also  issued  thence  curses,  oaths, 
and  blasphemous  words,  the  like  of  which 
the  little  fellow  had  never  heard,  and  the 
significance  of  which  he  hardly  compre- 
hended. He  glanced  up  into  his  father's 
face,  to  see  what  he  thought  of  those 
unfamiliar  sounds;,  but  the  latter,  grave 


and  taciturn,  seemed  to  pay  no  special 
heed  to  language  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear  daily,  though  it  was  but  rarely  he 
was  betrayed  into  its  use  himself.  Catching 
the  expression  of  his  son's  eyes,  and  as  if 
remembering,  he  hastened  his  steps  when- 
ever they  came  near  one  of  those  rough- 
and-tumble-places,  and  clasped  the  boy's 
hand  closer  within  his  own. 

"Are  they  angry  with  each  other  in 
there?"  Frank  asked,  when  the  loud 
voices,  raised  almost  into  a  shout,  smote 
harshly  upon  their  ears. 

"Angry?"  the  father  echoed  abstract- 
edly. "What  makes  you  think  so?" 

But  Frank  gave  no  reason,  relapsing 
again  into  one  of  those  silences  which 
caused  him  to  resemble  his  father.  He  had 
that  same  fashion  of  never  long  pursuing 
a  subject. 

As  they  went,  they  encountered  amongst 
the  throng  which  filled  the  streets  and  in 
which  the  figures  of  men  predominated, 
several  Eskimos  in  the  loose  gowns  which 
they  wore  for  summer.  Frank  was  not  at 
all  astonished  at  their  appearance,  as  he 
had  often  seen  them  at  the  hospital;  but 
he  said  once,  as  a  group  of  those  savages 
passed  close  to  them: 

"They  are  the  fellows  Father  Jacquet 
and  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  are  trying 
to  catch." 

"  Try  ing  to  catch  ? "  the  father  repeated , 
perplexed;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
sturdy  little  figure  at  his  side  was  con- 
stantly talking  in  riddles. 

"They  want  to  convert  them,"  Frank 
explained  gravely,  "and  make  them  say 
their  prayers  and  go  to  Mass." 

The  father  grunted.  He  had  no -great 
opinion  of  the  savages. 

"He'll  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him," 
he  replied  gruffly. 

"Father  Jacquet  doesn't  mind  work," 
Frank  declared;  "and  he  says  it  wouldn't 
he  so  hard  only  for  the  white  men." 

Mr.  Donlon  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
Most  likely  the  priest  was  right.  But  he 
thought  the  boy's  choice  of  topics  was 
unusual. 
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"Here  we-  are  at  last!"  he  announced, 
after  they  had  struck  off  from  the  main 
street  and  advanced  a  little  way.  And 
Frank  noted  with  pleasure  that  from  the 
low  door  of  the  building  before  which  they 
had  halted  issued  the  same  savory  smell 
that  had  made  his  hungry  mouth  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Novel  Collection. 


BY   JENNIE    E.    STEWART. 


To  all  young  persons  who  enjoy  cot 
lecting,  the  study  of  seeds  will  prove 
an  interesting  subject.  When  properly 
arranged  in  a  cabinet,  seeds  make  a  beau- 
tiful display,  and  one  that  may  be  kept 
looking  neat  and  fresh  from  beginning  to 
end,  though  the  collector  spend  years  in 
acquiring  them. 

Most  of  the  specimens  will  be  preserved 
in  glass  vials;  therefore,  that  all  may  be 
of  uniform  shape,  it  is  well  to  decide  on 
one  design  in  the  beginning.  Round  vials 
are  easy  to  obtain  in  every  size  up  to 
one  quart  or  more  in  capacity;  they  show 
the  seeds  off  well  and  are  easy  to  fill. 
The  tiniest  vials  in  the  market  are  large 
enough  for  many  seeds;  so  it  will  be 
well  to  order  one  gross  of  round  neckless 
vials,  of  assorted  sizes  from  the  smallest 
up  to  three  inches  in  length.  These  will 
accommodate  most  garden  seeds,  a  great 
variety  of  field  and  grass  seeds,  weed 
seeds  and  the  wild  flowers. 

For  squash,  pumpkin,  acorns,  and  many 
larger  seeds,  larger  bottles  in  the  squat 
round  shape  will  prove  more  convenient. 
These  may  be  gathered,  one  dozen  at  a 
time,  in  assorted  sizes,  as  needed.  Round 
pickle  and  "condiment  bottles"  from  the 
kitchen  may  be  saved  and  pressed  into 
service  for  fancy  displays.  A  cattail  with 
a  nip  of  the  down  taken  out,  squeezed 
into  a  bottle  just  large  enough  to  hold 
it;  a  spray  of  smoke  clematis,  a  few 
milkweed  pods,  one  or  two  bursting 
enough  to  show  the  brown  seeds  against 
the  white  silk;  a  spray  of  bittersweet, 


and  a  bunch  of  "spindle-bush  berries  are 
effectively  displayed  in  larger  bottles. 

Some  of  the  fancy  or  strange-appearing 
seeds  which  do  not  shatter  or  wither 
may  be  arranged  on  grooved  shelves, 
without  glass  containers.  The  devil's-claw, 
chestnuts  in  their  burrs,  nuts,  and  the 
musk-scented  cocha  beans  are  interesting 
specimens  of  this  variety. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  display  will 
depend  on  the  filling  of  the  vials.  There 
is  opportunity  for  the  use  of  much  artistic 
skill  in  arranging  seeds.  After  the  smaller 
ones  are  in  their  vials,  interesting  points 
may  be  displayed  to  better  advantage  by 
using  a  hatpin  to  bring  certain  seeds  nearer 
the  glass  and  make  them  present  different 
angles.  Many  times  the  seeds  of  one  plant 
present  a  variety  of  colorings  and  markings. 
This  point  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
arranging  them  for  exhibit  in  their  vial. 

The  cabinet  may  be  built  to  order, 
having  a  sloping  desk-frofit.  The  upper 
shelves,  if  only  an  inch  in  width,  will 
accommodate  the  smaller  vials;  the  lower 
ones,  four  or  five  inches  in  .depth,  the 
larger  size.  The  cabinet  may  also  be  built 
of  the  same  depth  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  shelves  being  graduated  in  width.  In 
this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  door  may 
have  grooved  shelves  for  loose  specimens. 

A  sheet  of  gummed  labels  for  labeling 
each  vial  with  the  Variety  of  seeds  it 
contains  will  give  the  collection  a  uniform 
appearance.  A  note-book  in  which  are 
written  data  concerning  each  specimen  in 
the  .  cabinet  will  prove  valuable.  New 
corks  should  be  provided  for  each  vial,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  insects  which 
might  play  havoc  among  the  seeds. 


Sultan  and  Dervish. 

A  sultan  once  met  a  dervish,  who  sat 
by  the  roadside  holding  a  skull  in  his 
lap.  "What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the 
sultan.— "I  am  trying  to  find  out,"  replied 
the  dervish,  "whether  this  is  the  skull  of 
a  great  man  like  yourself  or  a  poor  fellow 
like  me."  • 
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— Another  volume  of  reminiscences  by  Katha- 
rine Tynan  ("The  Middle  Years")  is  among 
forthcoming  books  by  Messrs.  Constable. 

— A  small  book  of  poetry  by  Mr.  Shane 
Leslie,  entitled  "Verses  in  Peace  and  War,"  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Gates. 

— Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  just 
published  "The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar,"  by  J. 
Henri  Fabre,  a  large  number  of  whose  writings 
are  now  available  in  English. 

— A  bulletin  of  new  books  issued  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.  includes  "{jocialism  from  the 
Christian  Standpoint,"  by  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Vaughan,  S.  ].;  and  "A  Manual  of  Mendalism," 
by  James  Wilson,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland,  Dublin. 

- — How  the  literature  of  one  country  and  age 
has  affected  others,  and  what  literature  is  com- 
mon to  all,  is  shown  in  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  which  will  soon  be  issued 
by  Mr.  B.  Herder.  It  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  standard  works  on  literature.  The 
author  has  not  overlooked  the  strong  influence 
of  the  Church,  more  especially  in  the  history  of 
the  drama. 

— The  "Three  Plays"  in  Mr.  Padraic  Colum's 
collection  of  that  name  are:  "The  Fiddler's 
House,"  "The  Land,"  and  "Thomas  Mus- 
kerry."  Together,  they  make  a  small-sized 
octavo  of  well  over  two  hundred  pages.  How 
they  act,  one  can  only  conjecture;  they  are  dnll 
reading, — at  any  rate,  we  found  them  so.  There 
come  times,  in  the  reading  of  these  modern 
Irish  "plays,"  with  their  dreary  dowry-dia- 
logue, their  "goin"  the  road"  patter,  and  their 
workhouse  "droncry,"  when  one  would  almost 
welcome  around  the  corner  a  glimpse  of  a  pair 
of  green  whiskers.  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
publishers. 

— "Spiritistic  Phenomena  and  Their  Interpre- 
tation," by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Raupert,  K.  S.  G., 
a  twelvemo  brochure  of  64  pages,  comes  to  us 
from  the  Catholic  Union  Store,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  perusal  of  these  interesting  and  important 
pages  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  the  impartial 
reader  that  some  at  least  of  the  phenomena  of 
Spiritism  :ire  inexplicable  by  any  theory  of 
fraud,  trickery,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  mediums. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  genuine  scientists  to-day 
affirm,  what  only  sciolists  pretend  to  deny, 
that  certain  spiritistic  phenomena  are  due  to 


independent  agencies,— agencies,  that  is,  dis- 
tinct from  either  mediums  or  sitters  at  a  given 
seance.  Careful  scientists  do  not  pronounce 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  agencies;  spiritists 
declare  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  departed; 
and  the  Church  proclaims  that  they  are  diabolic. 
The  price  of  this  pamphlet  is  20  cts. 

— Nos.  245  and  246  of  the  Australian  Catholic 
Truth  Society's  penny  pamphlets  are  "The 
Church  and  Woman"  and  "Woman's  Work  in 
the  World,"  two  lectures  by  the  Very  Rev. 
W.  J.  Lockhigton,  'S.  J.  The  practicality  and 
general  excellency  of  these  pamphlets  can  not 
but  impress  the  most  casual  reader.  They  well 
deserve  Mgr.  Carr's  appreciative  foreword. 

— The  "Catholic  Home  Annual"  for  1917 
impresses  us  as  being  less  carefully  edited  than 
some  former  issues,  though  it  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  reading  matter  and  numerous 
illustrations.  Besides  the  calendars,  only  one 
page  is  devoted  to  matter  generally  to  be  found 
in  year-books.  By  far  the  most  attractive  of 
our  Catholic  annuals  is  the  "Almanac  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  with  its  appropriate  selections, 
and  artistic  pictures  in  full  color  photogravure. 
The  editor,  we  notice,  has  been  careful  to  indicate 
the  source  of  borrowed  matter  in  almost  every 
instance. 

-"From  Convent  to  Conflict"  is  an  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  written  by  a  nun  of 
the  Province  of  Antwerp,  Sister  M.  Antonia. 
(John  Murphy  Co.)  Those  parts  of  the  book 
which  are  the  recounting  of  personal  experiences 
are  naturally  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
reliable.  The  stories  derived  from  hearsay  add 
little  to  the  value  of  the  testimony.  Readers 
who  may  be  looking  for  the  sensational  will  be 
disappointed  in  the  quiet  picture  which  this 
narrative  gives  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Sisters  before  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
convent  home.  It  is  for  its  rebuilding,  in  better 
days  to  come,  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  little  book  are  to  be  devoted. 

— "The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its 
Martyrs — Erin's  Tragic  Easter"  (Devin-Adair 
Co.),  is  a  twelvemo  of  436  pages,  written  prin- 
cipally by  the  editor,  Maurice  Joy,  and  Padruic 
Colum,  though  several  other  gentlemen  and  two 
Uldics  also  contribute  chapters.  This  passage 
from  the  foreword  promises  a  little  more  than 
we  have  found  in  the  volume:  "Some  of  those 
who  love  lu:r  [Ireland]  best  would  prefer  to  see 
her  a  sovereign  State;  others,  not  believing  that 
possible,  or  perhaps  desirable,  think  she  may 
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well  remain  loyally  within  the  Empire,  if  that  is 
the  destiny  she  wishes;  but  remain  in  it  as  a 
partner  and  not  as  a  dependency.  The  latter 
conviction  does  not  spring  from  any  love  of 
empire,  but  from  a  sense  of  political  actualities. 
Among  the  writers  of  this  book,  some  hold  one 
opinion,  some  the  other.  The  editor  has  allowed 
each  writer  to  express  his  opinions  freely." 
Something  more  than  a  cursory,  though  not  an 
exhaustive,  examination  of  the  book  has  failed 
to  disclose  any  upholders  of  the  second  plan 
mentioned.  Mr.  Joy's  own  convictions  may  be 
judged  by  this  statement:  "The  men  who  took 
part  in  the  recent  rebellion  had  good  reasons  for 
their  political  philosophy  and  good  reasons  for 
their  military  acts."  Obviously,  the  latter 
clause  of  this  statement  will  be  questioned  by 
many  Irishmen,  as  by  still  more  Irish  sym- 
pathizers. Despite  all  this,  however,  the  volume 
is  an  interesting  one,  the  forty-six  illustrations 
with  which  it  is  adorned  adding  not  a  little  to 
that  interest.  Reading  its  pages,  one  confirms 
one's  previous  conviction  that,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  expediency  or  policy  of  the 
Easter  -outbreak  in  Ireland,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  high  ideals  and  genuine  patriotism 
of  its  leaders  and  victims.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, of  course,  that  England's  treatment  of  the 
"rebels"  was  a  political  blunder  almost  as 
egregious  as  the  outbreak  itself. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on.  sale  in  the  United 
Slates  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Three  Plays."     Padraic  Colum.     $1.25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."  Sister  M.  Antonia. 

$i. 
"The   Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 

Erin's  Tragic  Easter."   Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 

Colum.     $2.50. 
"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."   A  Christian 

Brother.     35.  6d. 

"After  Hours."     William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.     $i. 
"To  the  Minute."     Anna  Katherine  Green.     $i. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.  McKay.     75  cts. 
"The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.   Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.     55  cts. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."     Rev. 

George  Searle,  C.  S.  P.    $1.25. 


"The  Golden  Apple."    Lady  Gregory.    $1.25. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."     Mae 

Savell    Croy.     $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.95- 

"The    History    of    St.    Norbert."     Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet,   Ord.   Praem.     $1.80. 
"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse."     John  Reed 

Scott.     $1.35. 
"A    Mass    Book    and    Hymnal."      Rev.    B.    W. 

Sommerhauser,  S.  J.     35  cts. 
"Duty,    and    Other    Irish    Comedies."      Seumas 

O'Brien.    $1.25. 
"The   Hermit  and  the   King."     Sophie   Maude. 

75   cts. 

"The   Night    Cometh."     Paul    Bourget.     $1.35. 
"A    Short    History    of    the    Church."      Rev.    J. 

McSorley,  C.  S.   P.  $i. 
"The    Borodino    Mystery."      Maria    Longworth 

Storer.    $i. 

Obituary. 


Remember,  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Michaelis,  D.  D.,  of  the  diocese 
of  Toledo;  -Rev.  Hugh  Brady,  diocese  of  Louis- 
ville; R'ev.  Alphonse  Charlier,  S.  J.;  and  Rev. 
Charles  Rettger,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  M.  Richard,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
Sister  M.  Michael  and  Sister  M.  Augusta, 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Banks,  Mr.  Thomas  Rourke,  Mr. 
Andrew  Witoz,  Mr.  John  O'Neil,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Miller,  Mr.  Edward  Malone,  Mr.  Edward 
Mitchell,  Mr.  John  Tenhibben,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Cassidy,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ryan,  Mr.  John  Teasdale, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  Noonan, 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  Mr.  Theodore  Pieper, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Dunlap,  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Isabella  Keating,  Mrs.  Katherine  Keating,  Mr. 
Albert  Drolge,  Miss  Mary  McPadden,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Brass,  Mr.  James  Quinn,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith, 
Mr.  James  Keefe,  Lieut.  F.  J.  Kenny,  Mrs. 
Mary  Euge,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Daniel  D.  Donnelly,  Miss  Ellen  Sheehan,  Mrs. 
Ellen  White,  Mr.  John  Berry,  Mr.  Andrew 
Browne,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Merrill. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indiil.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:  M.  C.  H.,  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  $i.  ,"For  poor 
missionaries":  B.  J.  M.,  $6.  For  the  rescue 
of  orphaned  and  abandoned  children  in  China: 
Miss  MacB.,  $2. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Some  One. 


BY    MARY    JENNER    CAWADE. 


I  who  love  warm  Karth  so  well 
Am  slumbering  on  hervbreast, 
Will  some  one  stay 
And  softly  pray 
"God  send  her  soul  good  rest"? 

When  Spring  comes  singing  home  again, 
And  soothes  to  peace  each  fear, 

Will  some  one  smile 

To  dream  a  while 
That  I  am  resting  near? 

When   I   shall  win  the  blessed  land 
And  creep  within  its  gate. 

Sure  God  will  know 

I  left  below 
Some  heart  made  desolate. 

When  every  soul  has  run  its  race. 
And  gained  eternity, 

May  some  one  praise 

Through  endless  days 
God,  side  by  side  with  me! 


"Our  Lady  of  the  Hopfields." 


BY    FATHER    CUTHBERT,  O.  S.  P.  C. 


I. 

!<)MK  people  perhaps  will  say  that 
it  was  a  pious  conceit,  but  most 
Catholics  will  recognize  that  it 
was  the  instinct  of  our  Faith 
which  made  the  Franciscan  missionaries, 
on  their  first  coming  amongst  the  Kentish 
hop-pickers,  dedicate  their  mission  to  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Hopfields."  The  mission- 
aries were  two  priests,  two  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  half  a  dozen  lay-workers, 


mostly  Franciscan  Tertiaries.  Not  one  of 
them  had  been  in  a  hop-garden  before, 
nor  seen  a  hop-picker  at  work;  but  they 
knew  that  scattered  over  the  many  farms 
in  the  wide  district  were  thousands  of 
poor  Catholics  who  had  escaped  from  the 
griminess  and  squalor  of  the  back  streets  of 
London,  and  for  the  next  month  would 
swarm  this  country-side.  And  the  mission- 
aries knew,  too,  the  work  which  lay  before 
them.  They  were  not  strangers — most  of 
them — to  the  class  of  people  amongst 
whom  they  were  to  labor.  They  had 
known  these  poor  folk  in  their  London 
dwellings,  and  were  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  their  struggle  to  live.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  men  and  women  who 
go  hop-picking  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood upon  casual  labor;  most  of*  them 
know  hungry  days  when  work  is  not  to 
be  had. 

As  to  religion,  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  leaving  aside  the  children 
who  have  not  yet  left  school.  There  are 
those  in  whom  the  Faith  is  a  living  force, 
sweetening  and  comforting  their  hard 
existence;  they  may  not  fulfil  their 
religious  duties  with  the  regularity  some 
would  demand  of  them;  but,  then,  their 
manner  of  life  hardly  conduces  to  regu- 
larity of  any  sort;  yet  their  Faith  and 
their  Church  are  a  reality  to  them.  Then 
there  are  those  to  whom  the  thought  of 
religion  is  but  a  flitting  visitor  ,and  an 
occasional  remembrance.  Put  the  question 
to  them,  and  they  will  shamefacedly 
confess  they  are  Catholics;  ask  them 
when  they  last  heard  Mass,  and  they  can 
hardly  remember. 
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By  most  of  them  the  annual  emigration 
from  the  London  back  street  into  the  open 
country  is  regarded  as  a  holiday  as  well  as 
a  means  of  earning  money..  "We  can  not 
afford  to  go  to  the  Riviera,"  one  of  them 
facetiously  remarked,  "so  we  come  to  the 
hopfields."  Undoubtedly,  those  weeks 
spent  in  the  open  country  air  supply  a 
good  physical  tonic.  But  there  are  certain 
moral  drawbacks,  and  mainly  this.  Cut 
adrift  from  their  accustomed  moorings, 
the  emigrant  crowd  easily  develops  a 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  and  the  holiday 
spirit  is  apt  to  lead  to  moral  anarchy. 
So  far  as  the  Catholic  hop-pickers  were 
concerned,  this  danger  was  intensified  in 
former  days  by  the  fact  that  in  the  chief 
hop-growing  centres,  there  were  neither 
priests  nor  churches,  nor  any  of  those 
evidences  of  religion  which  act  as  a 
restraint  upon  good  and  bad  alike. 

Very  soon  the  Franciscan  missionaries 
saw  that  the  immediate  object  of  their 
mission  must  be  to  do  moral  and  spiritual 
police  duty,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  moral  responsibility.  Very  soon  the 
constant  presence  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  wrought  a  change. 
The  fact  that  the  pickers  never  knew  when 
priest  or  nun  or  lay-worker  might  appear 
in  a  field  led  to  a  restrai/it  in  language 
and  conduct  hitherto  lacking.  In  their 
reverence  for  the  missionaries,  the  people 
found  their  own  self-respect.  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  symbol  of  the  Church  in 
their  midst  in  the  visible  mission-tent. 
Deep  in  his  heart  the  Catholic  hop-picker, 
however  indifferent  to  practice,  regards 
the  mission-tent  with  something  of  the 
same  reverence  with  which  a  soldier  regards 
his  country's  flag  in  war  time;  its  presence 
lifts  him  out  of  the  coarse  materialism  of 
his  ordinary  circumstance,  and  invariably 
has  a  steadying  effect,  morally  and 
spiritually. 

And  now  perhaps  it  will  be  understood 
why  instinctively  the  missionaries  placed 
their  work  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  prayed  to  her  to 
become  the  "Lady  of  the  Hopfields"; 


for  surely  here  were  a  people  who  needed 
her  divinely  maternal  intercession  and 
solicitude. 

There  is  frequently  a  glamour  about 
first  beginnings  of  mission  work  which  in 
later  years  draws  back  one's  thoughts 
with  a  certain  wistfulness.  That  first 
season — it  is  now  twelve  years  ago — -when 
the  Franciscans  went  to  the  hopfields, 
there  was  a  strongly-felt  spirit  of  adven- 
ture in  the  work.  Catholicism  was 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  except  through  Protestant 
story;  and  the  coming  of  the  priests  was 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  occasionally 
with  hostility.  That  attitude  soon 
vanished,  and  the  friendliest  relations 
took  its  place;  but  at  first  it  was  very 
marked,  and  made  one  feel  a  veritable 
stranger  in  their  midst. 

Then  there  was  one's  first  plunge  into 
a  hop-garden,  and  the  first  searching 
amongst  hundreds  of  busy  hop-pickers  to 
discover  who  were  Catholics;  for  it  is 
literally  a  going  into  the  fields  and  finding 
your  flock  before  you  can  gather  them 
together.  With  most  of  us,  the  first 
plunge  meant  a  screwing  up  of  one's 
courage.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  hop- 
pickers,  in  their  working  dress  or  undress, 
appear  a  formidable,  uncertain  body  to 
descend  upon  with  inquiries  as  to  their 
religion.  If  one  could  have  gone  straight 
to  the  Catholics,  the  task  would  have 
been  comparati\jely  easy;  but  in  all 
this  unkempt,  chattering  multitude,  there 
might  be  ten,  as  there  might  be  a  hundred, 
who  confessed  to  the  Faith.  And  how 
would  all  the  others  take  the  inquisi- 
tion? As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  one  did 
approach  them,  the  disconcerting  thing 
was  not  discourtesy  or  resentment,  but 
their  sheer  astonishment  when  after  a  few 
general  remarks  one  shot  out  the  ques- 
tion: "Are  you  a  Catholic?"  Evidently 
the  question  was  strange  to  their  known 
categories  of  pertinent  or  impertinent 
inquiries;  and  an  embarrassing  silence  • 
would  frequently  ensue:  until  perhaps 
some  bolder  spirit  with  an  eye  to  business 
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would    ask:     "Is    there    anything    to    be 
given  away?" 

They  were  seldom  uncivil.  Occasionally 
a  wit  amongst  them  would  venture  to  be 
humorous,  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  in 
a  strong  Cockney  accent  replied:  "No: 
I'm  an  American."  But  after  the  first 
astonishment  was  over,  and  they  had  had 
time  to  search  their  memories,  they  would 
not  infrequently  develop  a  keen  sporting 
sense  of  the  situation.  Here  was  some- 
body hunting  out  Catholics,  and  they 
would  join  the  hunt.  Word  was  passed 
from,  bin  to  bin:  "Are  there  any  Cath- 
olics in  your  company?".  And  soon  the 
whole  field  was  awake  with  a  new  interest. 
The  Catholics  themselves  were  at  first 
equally  astonished.  There  would  be  a 
momentary  hesitation,  until  they  assured 
themselves  that  this  was  a  real  priest; 
then  they  would  extend  a  warm  welcome, — 
at  least  most  of  them  would. 

A  few  experiences  of  that  sort  soon 
divested  the  plunge  into  a  new  field  of 
the  sense  of  an  adventure  perilous.  One 
came  to  look  forward  pleasurably  to  the 
invading  of  new  territories.  Even  then, 
however,  there  were  the  unexpected 
things  which  one  had  not  taken  into 
account  when  one  set  forth  for  the  day; 
as,  for  instance,  the  coming  across  a 
group  of  two  hundred  poor  Londoners, 
huddled  together  by  the  roadside,  for 
whom  no  work  could  be  found,  and  who 
were  practically  starving.  As  most  of 
them  were  Catholics,  they  hailed  the 
priest  as  their  deliverer.  So  the  mission's 
activities  for  that  day  were  chiefly  devoted 
to  providing  food,  and  getting  the  luckless 
group  transported  to  another  district 
where  pickers  were  needed. 

Or,  again,  the  priest  is  called  hurriedly 
from  a  field  to  attend  a  dying  woman. 
She  is  being  taken  in  a  brewer's  cart  to 
an  infirmary  some  miles  off.  She  is  not  a 
Catholic,  but  wishes  to  die  in  the  I'aith 
of  her  husband  and  children.  Whether 
she  will  reach  the  infirmary  alive  is  a 
question;  so  then  and  there  on  the  high- 
road, the  priest,  mounting  into  the  cart, 


gives  her  conditional  baptism  and  hears 
her  confession,  whilst  a  lay-worker  keeps 
the  villagers  from  intruding  too  near. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  novelties  of  that 
first  season  was  the  administering  of  the 
Sacraments  in  situations  unthought  of  by 
the  rubricists:  confessions  heard  under 
the  hedges;  children  taken  from  the  bins 
where  their  mothers  were  working,  to  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  straightway 
baptized;  Mass  said  under  a  tree  by  the 
roadside,  upon  a  rudely  improvised  altar. 
One  gets'  accustomed  to  these  things  in 
time,  but  at  first  they  have  the  exhilaration 
of  adventure.  There  was,  however,  a 
grace  in  the  necessity  which  drove  us 
into  the  open.  Here  was  the  Catholic 
religi<  n  brought  visibly  before  the  people's 
eyes,  where  hitherto  no  priest  was  to  be 
found.  The  Mass  said  in  the  open  fields, 
whilst  the  hop-pickers  sang  their  hymns, 
was  manifest  to  all  the  neighborhood. 
Very  shy  of  intruding  were  the  non- 
Catholic  pickers,  but  many  of  them  would 
stand  afar  off,  watching  respectfully  from 
a  distance. 

With  the  Catholics  themselves,  this 
exhibition  of  Catholic  rites  had  something 
of  the  effect  of  an  open-air  procession:  it 
aroused  a  certain  pride  in  their  Faith; 
in  not  a  few  cases,  it  revived  memories 
of  long-forgotten  duties.  The  villagers, 
accustomed  to  regard  the  London  immi- 
grants as  "a  rough  lot,"  did  not  conceal 
their  amazement  when  on  a  Sunday 
morning  hundreds  of  these  "Irish"  pickers 
gathered  around  the  altar:  it  was  a 
spectacle  they  had  not  dreamed  of  in 
connection  with  the  shabbily-clad,  lo'ud- 
speaking  crowd. 

Perhaps  even  a  greater  wonder  to  them 
was  the  intimacy  between  the  priest  and 
his  people:  They  had  no  doubt  heard  the 
common  Protestant  stories  about-  priestly 
arrogance  and  tyranny:  now  they  wit- 
nessed the  freedom,  never  divorced  from 
n-viTi'ixv,  with  which  the  Catholics  sought 
out  their  priest  on  all  manner  of  occasions, 
whether  in  spiritual  need  or  in  temporal. 
If  a  Catholic  hop-picker  fell  ill,  the  priest 
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was  sent  for  before  the  doctor;  if  the 
baker's  supply  of  bread  ran  short,  it  was 
the  priest  who  had  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
if  it  could  be  solved. 

Then  there  was  the  evening  "at  home," 
out  in  the  village  street.  When  the  day's 
work  was  over,  the  pickers  came  from  all 
neighboring  farms  into  the  village  to  do 
their  shopping.  That  was  an  opportunity 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  people,  of 
which  the  priest  soon  learned  to  avail 
himself.  And  very  pleasant  was  the 
music  of  the  people's  greetings  as  they 
passed  on — "Good  night,  Father!"  "God 
bless  you,  Father!"  Pleasant,  too,  the 
continual  hand-shakes  and  the  frequent 
brief  consultations.  These  things  come 
naturally  to  us  Catholics:  they  were  a 
new,  unlooked-for  thing  to  the  Kentish 
villager  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission. 
II. 

Our  first  Sunday  Mass  was  said  in  a 
stable — or  rather  in  an  oast-house  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  stable.  The  altar 
was  erected  in  one  of  the  stalls,  and  in 
the  adjoining  stall,  veiled  by  a  sheet  of 
canvas,  the  farmer's  horse  was  munching 
his  morning  hay.  The  decision  to  say 
Mass  in  this  place  had  been  taken  hastily. 
The  mission  tent  had  been  placed  in  a 
district  some  four  miles  distant,  where 
there  were  about  a  thousand  Catholics. 
But  no  lodging  was  to  be  found  there, 
and  the  priest  had  perforce  to  take  rooms 
for  himself  and  his  fellow-workers  else- 
where. To  their  surprise,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  even  greater 
number  of  Catholic  hop-pickers.  Mass 
had  to  be  arranged  for,  and  the  use  of 
the  stable  was  gladly  accepted.  It  was 
not  conveniently  situated  for  the  body  of 
the  Catholic  pickers,  but  it  was  all  we 
could  get. 

The  Sunday  morning  turned  out  very 
wet,  and  we  had  had  very  little  time  to 
notify  the  scattered  pickers  as  to  the 
hour  and  place  of  Mass;  yet  about  a 
hundred  found  their  way  through  the 
pelting  rain,  and  were  happy  in  their 
discomfort.  Meanwhile  the  Sisters  of 


Mercy  and  a  lay- worker  had  gone  on  to  the . 
district  where  the  tent  was.  They  had 
gone  round  the  hopper  camps,  arousing 
the  people '  and  announcing  that  Mass 
would  shortly  begin  (a  necessary  pre- 
caution, for  the  hop-pickers  have  no 
sense  of  time) ;  and  on  the  priest's  arrival 
for  his  second  Mass,  he  found  a  goodly 
crowd  awaiting  him,  though  the  rain  was 
still  pouring. 

But  that  first  Mass  in  the  stable  is  an 
instance  of  how  the  mission  grew,  by  the 
discovery  of  new  colonies  of  Catholics, 
until  there  was  no  large  colony  without 
its  mission  station.  And  it  was  typical, 
too,  of  the  congregations  who  attend 
Mass  in  the  hopfields.  Most  of  those  who 
were  present  were  accustomed  to  hear 
Sunday  Mass  regularly  when  in  London; 
yet  even  on  that  first  Sunday  there  were 
a  few  of  the  class  who  seldom  hear  Mass 
when  they  are  at  home,  being  too  shy  to 
appear  in  church  in  their  tattered  clothes; 
Mass  in  a  stable  or  in  a  field  does  not 
deter  them. 

Amongst  those  who  came  were  several 
communicants.  One  was  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen  years,  of  weak  health  evidently,  for 
she  fainted  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Yet 
the  following  Sunday  she  again  knelt  at 
the  altar  to  receive  her  Lord.  Two  dr 
three  days  after  this,  one  of  the  lay- workers 
told  the  priest  that  the  girl  had  died 
suddenly  during  the  night.  And  this  is 
the  story  of  her  dying.  On  Sunday 
evening  she  had  gathered,  some  of  the 
Catholic  children  around  her,  as  she  did 
every  evening,  and  together  they  had  said 
the  Rosary  and  sung  the  hymn  "Hail, 
Queen  of  Heaven."  She  had  then  retired 
to  her  hut.  A  few  hours  later  her  com- 
panions in  the  hut  were  aroused  by  her 
cries,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  passed 
away.  Heart  failure  was  the  doctor's 
verdict. 

One  not  infrequent!}'  meets  with  such 
pure,  holy  souls  amongst  the  hop-pickers. 
Another  communicant  in  that  stable  was 
an  old  man  who  had  walked  three  miles 
to  get  there.  In  all  his  life — and  he  was  a 
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wanderer,  working  his  way  during  the 
summer  months — he  had  never  missed 
Mass  when  it  was  at  all  possible. 

But  if  the  congregation  was  typical  in 
those  who  were  present,  it  was  typical, 
too,  in  those  who  were  absent.  Within  a 
few  hundred  yards  was  a  camp  with  not 
less  than  two  hundred  Catholics.  These 
had  been  well  visited  the  previous  day, 
and  most  of  them  had  promised  to  come 
to  Mass;  perhaps  thirty  of  them  did 
actually  attend.  One  learns  in  time  to 
make  a  heavy  discount  in  regard  to  such 
promises,  and  also  not  to  be  hard  in  one's 
judgment  of  the  broken,  promise.  Often 
enough  the  promise  is  glibly  given  without 
any  intention  of  redeeming  it;  yet,  even 
so,  not  always  from  base  motive.  They 
will  not  'hurt  your  feelings'  by  a  direct 
negative.  Not  infrequently,  too,  the 
promise  does  cover  some  vague  intention 
of  coming  to  Mass,  if  not  next  Sunday, 
at  any  rate  some  future  Sunday,  when  the 
negligent  one  has  found  his  courage.  He 
may  not  find  it  this  year;  he  sometimes 
finds  it  the  year  following.  One  must  not 
be  disappointed  if  the  returns  do  not 
immediately  come  in  quickly  when  dealing 
with  men's  souls. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Sunday 
Mass  had  been  the  central  act  and  the 
immediate  goal  of  the  mission's  activities. 
That  they  should  attend  Mass  on  the 
Sunday  is  the  insistent  demand  made  by 
the  missionaries  upon  the  Catholic  hop- 
pickers.  From  the  first  canvass  in  the 
fields  until  the  finish  of  the  season,  this 
duty  is  kept  before  the,  people's  mind. 
The  hopfields'  mission  is,  in  fact,  in  its 
affirmative  aspect  a  "Mass"  mission.  If 
we  can  get  the  negligent  ones  to  confes- 
sion and  Communion,  well  and  good;  and 
not  a  few  have  thus  been  reclaimed.  But 
thr  main  thing  is  to  get  them  to  come  to 
the  Sunday  Mass.  We  trust  to  its  divine 
efficacy  and  influence  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  moral  dangers  incident  to  life 
in  the  fields,  and  to  arouse  the  dormant 
Faith  of  the  multitude  who  have  long  been 
strangers  to  the  services  of  the  Church. 


As  their  work  in  the  fields  grew,  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  began  to  give  winter 
missions  to  hop-pickers  in  the  London 
parishes  from  which  the  pickers  are  drawn ; 
and  these  "missions"  have  generally 
resulted  in  large  numbers  of  the  hop- 
pickers  being  brought  back  to  their 
"Easter"  duties.  But  in  the  hopfields 
one's  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  evoking 
an  initial  act  of  faith;  and  that  act  of 
faith,  attendance  at  the  Sunday  Mass. 
The  people,  even  the  non-Catholics, 
quickly  came  to  recognize  this.  The 
mission  nurse,  for  instance,  witnessed  to 
the  mission's  readiness  to  attend  to  the 
people's  bodily  ills.  The  evening  singsongs, 
and  other  social  "work"  organized  by 
the  lay-workers,  showed  a  human  interest 
in  them;  but  behind  it  all  was  felt  the 
impelling  appeal  to  make  the  great  Cath- 
olic act  of  Faith.  And  because  the  Faith 
is  in  the  people's  hearts,  they  were  proud 
of  it.  "Our  priests  have  not  come  to  run 
a  coffee-stall,"  said  one  old  woman  to  an 
inquiring  non-Catholic  neighbor,  "but  to 
save  our  souls."  She  was  one  whose 
practical  religion  left  much  to  be  desired, 
but  she  voiced  the  feeling  of  our  people. 
So,  too,  amongst  the  villagers,  the  lady- 
workers,  '  notwithstanding  their  active 
interest  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
hop-pickers,  were  styled  "the  Mass- 
ladies"  ! 

Oftentimes  disheartening  was  the 
response  to  the  appeal,  taking  the  hop- 
pickers  individually;  yet  the  Sunday 
morning  Mass  usually  well  repaid  the 
labors  of  the  week.  At  one  centre,  four 
hundred  attendants  came  to  be  .  the 
normal  average.  Now,  if  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  these  people  had  to  walk 
one  or  two  miles  from  their  camps,  along 
unaccustomed  roads,  and,  moreover,  that 
Sunday  is  their  one  day  of  leisure,  when 
family  washing  and  other  domestic  duties 
haVe  to  be  performed,  such  an  attendance 
out  of  a  total  of  one  thousand  Catholics 
was  not  to  be  regarded  scornfully. 

Undoubtedly  the  Sunday  Mass  has 
been  the  great  regenerating  influence; 
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amongst  the  Catholic  hop-pickers.  It  is 
not  a  casual  thing  in  their  midst,  but  the 
something  they  are  not  allowed  to  forget 
whilst  they  are  in  the  fields.  Its  appeal 
to  their  Faith  is  continuous  and  pervasive; 
and  to  this  more  than  to  anything  else 
must  be  ascribed  the  change  noted  by  one 
London  parish  priest  in  the  hop-pickers 
of  his  parish.  "I  used  to  dread  this  return 
of  my  school-children  from  the  hopfields," 
he  remarked:  "now  they  come  back  as 
though  they  had  been  to  a  Lenten  mission." 
One  other  change  also  he  noted.  "The 
people  who  went  hop-picking  were  always 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it:  now  they 
are  proud  of  it.  To  be  a  hop-picker  seems 
to  be  a  mark  of  distinction."  And  indeed 
that  open  celebration  of  Mass  in  the 
fields,  and  the  ministration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, have  given  the  Catholic  hop- 
pickers  a  new  pride  in  their  religion 
and  in  themselves,  as  is  evident  from 
their  pitying  commiseration  for  the  non- 
Catholic  hop-picker  who  is  not  of  the 
regal  race  which  has  these  things. 

III. 

Two  institutions  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  hopfields  may  be  noticed  here.  One 
is  "Bishop's  Sunday."  In  the  second 
year  of  the  mission  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark  paid  us  a  visit;  saying  Mass  at  one 
station,  and  afterwards  visiting  the  others. 
Since  then  hardly  a  season  has  passed 
without  a  visit  from  his  Lordship.  It  is 
a  great  day  for  the  Catholic  hop-pickers, — 
a  day  on  which  they  rejoice  in  the 
superlative  privilege  of  calling  themselves 
Catholics.  At  least,  it  was  so  in  a  certain 
populous  district  where  the  Bishop  said 
one  of  his  first  Hopfield  Masses.  On  his 
arrival  on  the  Sunday  morning  (he  had 
slept  the  night  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  had  driven  over)  he  was  met  by 
about  five  hundred  of  his  poor  flock  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  A  great  shout  went 
up  as  he  approached;  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  driver,  who  hardly  knew 
whether  the  crowd  was  hostile  or  friendly, 
the  horses  were  unharnessed,  and  the 
Bishop  was  drawn  to  the  mission  tent  by 


a  motley  team  of  happy  pickers.  And 
how  the  people  sang  out  that  day  "Faith 
of  Our  Fathers"  and  "God  bless  the 
Pope!"  All  the  village  resounded  to  their 
voices,  as  some  of  them  meant  it  to  be; 
for  the  villagers  must  be  made  to  know 
that  the  Bishop  was  there  visiting  "his 
own." 

After  the  Mass,  what  a  confusion  of 
tongues  and  a  pressing  forward  as  the 
Bishop  went  amongst  them,  speaking  to 
each  individually!  And  how  proud  many 
of  them  were  when  he  called  them  by 
name!  For  he  had  been  at  one  time  the 
rector  of  an  East  End  parish,  and  ke  has 
a  marvellous  memory  for  names.  And 
when  the  Bishop  made  his  way,  still  clad 
in  his  purple,  to  the  priest's  lodging,  it 
was  a  surging,  happy,  "God-blessing" 
crowd  that  accompanied  him.  That  was 
how  a  Catholic  bishop,  dressed  in  his 
canonicals,  made  his  first  appearance  in 
that  Kentish  village,  the  father  and  prince 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor! 

The  other  institution  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  "Going  Home"  day.  The  term 
applies  not  to  one  day,  but  to  several 
days;  though  for  the  individual  hop- 
picker  it  is  one  day«  Going  home  is  not 
a  simple,  straightforward  business.  The 
pickers  on  a  farm  may  be  paid  off  in  the 
morning;  they  are  then  turned  out  with 
their  belongings,  and  told,  to  be  at  the 
railway  station  at  a  certain  hour,  when 
a  special  "hopper-train"  will-  take  them 
back  to  London.  But  "hopper-trains" 
dre  seldom  timed  accurately;  when  they 
are,  the  hop-pickers  are  not  always  ready 
to  board  them.  For  there  is  an  etiquette 
of  convivial  farewells  to  be  gone  through; 
and,  again,  the  hop-pickers  travel  in 
friendly  parties;  and  if  one  member  of 
the  party  has  not  arrived,  the  others  will 
not  go;  so  that  even  if  the  train  itself 
arrives  punctually  there  is  delay.  But 
oftentimes  the  trains  are  two  or  even 
three  hours  behind  the  notified  time,  due 
to  delays  in  gathering  the  crowds  at  other 
stations.  Now,  place  a  crowd  of  returning 
hop-pickers,  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
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and  the  holiday  spirit  upon  them,  for 
several  hours  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
public  house  —  can  you  wonder  if  the 
publican  does  good  business4? 

The  final  effort  of  the  mission,  then,  is 
to  do  what  it  can  to  see  the  people  soberly 
home.  This  means  that  the  priest  and 
his  workers  must  be  in  evidence  through 
all  the  long  wait,  moving  amongst  the 
crowd  with,  a  tactful  insistence  and 
unceasing  watchfulness.  Of  all  the  days 
"Going  Home"  day  is  physically  the  most 
tiring;  yet  it  is  worth  the  labor.  The 
drink  evil  has  not  been  entirely  stopped, 
but  it  has  been  much  diminished;  while 
large  groups  have  been  lyiown  to  leave 
the  hopfields  with  hardly  a  tipsy  member 
in  the  party. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight,  that  crowd 
waiting  for  the  train.  There  is  a  certain 
festive  hilarity  in  the  air;  much  good- 
will towards  one's  neighbors  of  the  past 
few  weeks;  regret  that  "the  hopping"  is 
over, — a  regret  which  does  not  exclude  a 
wistful  longing  to  get  back  home.  Some 
there  are  who  have  no  home  to  return  to; 
and  there  is  in  their  faces  the  dull,  sad 
patience  which  is  one  of  the  real  sorrows 
of  life,-  -the  listless  patience  in  which  there 
is  no  looking  for  a  brighter  day. 

And,  then,  there  are  the  numberless 
children  of  all  ages,  even  the  infant  in 
arms,  who  generally  is  in  the  charge  of  an 
elder  child.  The  children  are  for  the  most 
part  decked  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 
By  the  time  they  arrive  in  London  after 
hours  in  an  overcrowded  railway  carriage, 
they  will  doubtless  look  bedrabbled,  and 
will  have  a  weary,  drooping  mien.  Here 
they  are  at  their  best.  But  what  a 
morning  of  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and 
dressing  it  has  been  for  their  mothers  or 
grown-up  sisters! 

Always  it  is  the  Sunday  Mass,  from  their 
arrival  in  the  hopfields  to  their  leaving, 
which  stands  in  evidence  to  confirm  or 
reprove  the  faith  of  these  poor  people. 
And  the  medal  of  Our  Lady  which  thcy 
carry  away  and  cherish  will  remind  them 
of  the  promist  broken  or  fulfilled,  and 


keep  the  Mass  in  their  memory.  Frr  as 
they  did  bid  farewell,  those  who  ! 
not  received  the  medal  at  the  Sunday 
distribution  will  plead  to-  be  given  one  in 
remembrance  of  the  Hopfields'  Mission. 
A  strict  censor  might  refuse;  the  Fran- 
ciscans; however,  are  not  in  the  hopfields 
to  judge,  but  to  save;  and  who  knows  at 
what  moment  that  token  of  remembrance 
may  be  a  means  of  grace?  So  the  medal  is 
given,  with  a  mutual  "God  bless  you!" 
And  priest  and  people  part  until  the 
following  year. 

Yet  not  always;  for  the  lay-workers 
not  infrequently  form  a  link  between  the 
priest  and  individual  hop-pickers,  which 
brings  them  together  in  the  months 
intervening  between  one  hop -picking 
season  and  another.  Thus  there  was  the 
case  of  Jenny  Murphy  and  the  man  who 
was  to  become  her  husband.  Jenny  was 
a  wild,  fond  creature,  and  the  first  season 
she  came  to  the  hopfields  she!  worked  with 
Ignazio,  a  young  Italian.  Ignazio  was 
truly  in  love  with  her,  and  had  promised  to 
marry  her  when  the  season  was  over;  but 
before  the  season  was  over,  he  was  recalled 
to  Italy.  Truly  aware  of  Jenny's  weakness, 
he  sought  out  one  of  the  "Mass-ladies" 
(to  use  the  village  phrase)  and  begged  her 
to  take  charge  of  Jenny  until  his  return 
in  a  few  months.  Of  how  she  was  placed 
in  a  convent  home;  of  her  good  behavior 
for  the  first  month,  and  then  her  rest- 
lessness; of  her  sudden  disappearance,  and 
her  rediscovery  in  a  London  slum,  and  of 
her  second  disappearance — the  tale  would 
be  too  long  to  tell.  But  it  meant  work 
for  the  priest  and  the  lady  who  had  taken 
charge  of  her.  Meanwhile  Ignazio  -had 
regularly  corresponded  with  the  priest. 
His  last  letter  told  how  he'  was  called  to 
the  army;  but  that  was  after  Jenny  had 
flitted  again. 

The  next  hop-picking  season,  Jenny 
was  found  in  the  fields  working  with 
another  swain.  He  was  not  a  Catholic; 
rough  and  unkempt,  but  not  bad-hearted. 
Against  all  persuasions,  Jenny  was 
obdurate;  but  the  "Mass-lady"  also  had 
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an  obstinacy  of  hei  own,  and  there  began 
again  a  long  battle  for  Jenny's  soul,  and 
the  tracking  of  her  in  London  byways. 
Eventually,  after,  two  years,  Jenny  and 
her  partner  were  married  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  proved  a  good  wife,  and  he 
a  good  husband,  solicitous  that  she  should 
attend  her  Church.  He  was  killed  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  France,  fighting  for  his 
country;  and  Jenny  wrote  begging  that 
a  Mass  should  be  said  for  him,  Protes- 
tant though  he  was.  For  this  and  many 
similar  cases  of  a  soul's  recovery,  we  may 
praise  Our  Lady  of  the  Hopfields. 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


A  TALE  OF  EARLY  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


V. 

REALLY,  Thomas  Greves  did  seem 
to  be  in  league  with  the  Evil  One, 
as    he    was    combined    with    the 
aforementioned    Pinchbeck,    who 
overmatched  his  tool  in  villainy.    Between 
them    they    contrived    a    most    diabolical 
plan,  which  was  to  accuse  Long  Mary  of 
witchcraft.     They  trusted  by  this  device 
to  make  her  confess  if  aught  were  known 
to    her    anent    the    missing    jewels    and 
papers;   and  Thomas  most  shrewdly  con- 
jectured that  her  knowledge  thereof  was 
considerable. 

Now,  there  had  just  been  written  in 
Boston  town  a  learned  volume  on  the 
doings  of  witches,  wherein  was  shown 
their  devilish  devices,  to  the  end  that 
godly  minds  might  hold  them  in  detes- 
tation. I  pretend  not  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  existence  of  witches,  or  the 
naughty  practices  of  which  they  were 
accused.  But  I  could  never  be  persuaded 
that  Long  Mary  would  countenance  any 
such  proceedings,  the  more  so  that  she 
still  professed  the  Catholic  Faith;  though, 
save  in  the  teaching  of  her  children,  she 
was  indifferent  to  its  practices.  Nor  had 
such  trials  so  far  appeared  in  the  history 


of  Manhattan,  so  that  the  magistrate 
before  whom  she  appeared  was  sorely 
perplexed  as  to  how  he  should  deal  with 
such  an  accusation ;  though  he  declared 
his  abhorrence  of  magical  practices,  and 
cited  the  precedents  for  its  punishment 
in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of 
the  New  England  Colonies. 

Greves  deposed  upon  oath  that  Mary 
had  changed  into  blank  paper,  and  other 
worthless  stuffs,  the  contents  of  a  certain 
chest  entrusted  to  him  by  its  owner.  He 
further  alleged  against  her  the  unusual 
height  to  which  she  had  grown,  and  the 
stiength  of  her  arm,  of  which  he  had  had 
a  wholesome  awe.  Other  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  Mary  had  ever  exercised  a 
wondrous  control  over  her  rude  customers, 
compelling  them  to  such  behavior  as 
pleased  her,  while  scarcely  ever  having 
recourse  to  violence.  The  malice  of 
Greatbatch  likewise  attributed  to  her  the 
thunderclap  by  which  the  church  steeple 
had  been  displaced,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  strange  and  savage  beast  in  the  city 
streets. 

Mary  could  have  cleared  herself  if  she 
would  but  declare  the  truth  and  give  up 
the  property.  Many  .times  it  was  upon 
my  lips  to  tell  all,  and  so  save  her.  Partly 
through  cowardice  and  partly  because  of 
the  look  she  fixed  upon  me  when  I  was 
called  to  give  witness,  I  held  my  peace  in 
respect  to  the  events  of  that  fateful  night. 
I  gave  such  testimony  as  I  could  in  Mary's 
favor,  crying  out  that  the  woman  was  no 
witch,  but  a  good  and  virtuous  Christian, 
and  a  dutiful  mother  to  her  children. 
But  what  does  a  simple  declaration  of 
truth  matter  against  popular  rage! 

Greves'  employer  also  gave  evidence 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  box,  which 
he  knew  his  beloved  kinsman  (meaning  our 
mysterious  gentleman)  had  designed  to 
leave  in  his  keeping  The  man  Greves, 
whom  his  kinsman  had  employed  for  the 
service,  declared  that  a  change  clearly  due 
to  witchcraft  had  been  effected  in  the 
contents  of  the  iron  chest.  For  his  part, 
he  gave  but  little  credence,  ordinarily,  to 
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such  marvels.  In  this  instance,  however, 
he  was  constrained  to  believe  that  some- 
thing unaccountable  had  occurred,  since 
it  had  been  well-nigh  impossible  for  the 
woman  to  purloin  the  articles  in  question. 

Mary  sat  and  listened  to  this  and  the 
other  evidence  against  her,  with  a  coun- 
tenance which  made  every  honest  heart 
ache.  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  her 
children,  upon  whom  her  forfeited  life 
would  leave  a  brand  of  infamy.  At 
intervals  a  cry  of  amazement  escaped  from 
her  as-  she  listened  to  the  lively  imaginings 
of  those  who  gave  supernatural  reasons 
for  her  natural  gifts.  And  sometimes  a 
tear  glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  heard 
neighbors,  towards  whom  she  had  done 
much  good  and  no  evil,  testify  against 
her,  from  the  pure  love  of  the  marvellous. 
Some,  it  is  true  (they  were  very  few), 
spoke  for  her,  as  I  had  done.  It  availed 
nothing.  She  was  condemned  to  suffer  as 
a  witch,  and  to  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
public  jail,  while  waiting  execution. 

Now,  the  punishment  of  death  for 
witchcraft  had  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  inflicted  in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  ' 
though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  England.  But  the  learned 
judge  presiding  declared  that  such  devilish 
practices  must  not  be  permitted  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  New  York,  and  that  therefore 
a  fitting  punishment  must  be  meted  out 
to  so  monstrous  a  crime.  He  could  but 
deplore  the  blind  sophistry  of  those  who 
argued  that  this  woman  possessed  only 
natural  gifts;  and  he  addressed  a  stern 
reprimand  to  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
prosecution  who  had  publicly  declared  his 

uticism  on  such  points. 

Mary  rose  up  when  the  judge  had 
finished,  and  she  cried  out: 

"Falsehood  is  on  your  lips,  and  on  yours 
and  on  yours!" — pointing  to  her  several 
accusers.  '"God  judge  you  and  condemn 
you  all  to  perdition,  that  you  dare  to 
••lit  woman  from  her  fatherless 
children!" 

Now,  thi',  was  an  awful  prayer  for 
a  Christian  woman  to  pray;  it  scared 


even  Tom  Greves,  and  the  judge  under 
his  wig  looked  disturbed.  Only  Tom's 
employer,  Pinchbeck,  regarding  Mary  with 
a  villainous  sneer  upon  his  lips,  said: 

"God  will  scarce  hearken  to  the  prayer 
of  a  witch." 

"No  witch  am  I,  or  I  would  turn  you 
to  a  serpent,"  retorted  Mary;  "thus 
giving  you  your  proper  form." 

"If  you  be  not  a  witch,"  demanded  he, 
still  speaking  coldly,  for  all  the  evil  fire 
that  burned  in  his  eye,  "where  have  you 
hidden  the  treasure?" 

Mary  understood  his  meaning.  She 
knew  full  well  that  he  had  no  belief  in 
magic,  being  a  scoffer  and  an  unbeliever 
in  all  things.  For  an  instant  she  wavered. 
I  knew  it  by  the  change  that  passed  over 
her  face.  Should  she  disclose  the  secret 
and  let  this  wicked  man  possess  his 
kinsman's  property?  But  the  courage 
came  back  to  her  countenance,  the  light 
to  her  eye. 

"You  are  twice  forsworn,"  she  cried; 
"for  you  believe  not  in  that  with  which 
I  am  charged,  and  you  know  in  your  heart 
that  your  kinsman  would  rather  his  goods 
should  rot  than  that  you  should  touch 
them." 

This  made  a  wondrous  stir  in  the  court; 
and  even  he  whom  Long  Alary  addressed, 
with  her  honest  eyes  burning  into  his 
soul,  turned  a  sickly  yellow.  He  vowed 
within  himself  that  her  death  must  be 
hastened,  for  that  she  was  dangerous 
indeed. 

The  day  came  when  Mary  was  to  suffer 
death  upon  the  scaffold,  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  sheep  pasture  behind  the 
city  hall.  All  the  streets  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  court-house  were  filled 
with  spectators,  who  were  so  eager  for 
the  sight  of  the  witch  that  they  jostled 
each  other  with  much  violence.  The 
iition  was  to  take  place  about  three 
o^the  clock;  and  up  to  that  hour  crowds 
continued  to  arrive,  downwards  from 
King's  Bridge  and  Bloomingdale,  upwards 
from  the  Old  Slip;  so  that  the  Great 
Highway,  the  Smits"  Valley,  and  the 
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adjoining  lanes  and  streets  were  well-nigh 
impassable. 

I  mind  me  well.  It  was  a  bright  day  of 
spring,  the  trees  in  Cherry  Lane  shedding 
blossoms,  and  the  gardens  adorned  with 
tender  pink  and  white  and  vernal  green, 
as  for  a  festival.  Mary  was  led  forth  and 
put  into  a  cart,  with  her  hands  fettered 
behind  her.  She  had  a  pitiful,  gaunt  look, 
as  one  who  had  long  starved.  This  made 
her  seem  taller  than  ever,  which  caused 
the  bystanders  to  murmur  amongst  them- 
selves, pointing  at  her  with  awe.  The  look 
in  her  eyes  I  knew  was  for  her  children, 
though  the  death  that  was  before  her  must 
have  thrown  her  into  great  consternation. 
There  was  a  prayer  on  her  lips,  simple  and 
devout;,  and  this  made  the  multitude  say 
that  she  was  muttering  charms  upon  them, 
so  that  they  shrank  back  terror-stricken. 
But  Mary,  seeing  that  great  mass  of  people 
cowering  before  her,  cried  out  in  a  strong 
voice : 

"God  knows  my  innocence  and  will 
proclaim  it!" 

The  cart  began  to  move,  rumbling 
heavy-like,  when  on  a  sudden  there  was  a ' 
new  stir  and  tumult  swaying  the  crowd  to 
and  fro,  and  the  sound  of  a  horn  blowing. 
It  was  but  the  coach  coming  in  from  the 
Eastern  Post  Road  with  passengers  -from 
Boston  town  and  other  places.  To  the 
excited  minds  of  the  townspeople,  it 
seemed  as  the  doomsday  trumpet.  The 
coach  paused  at  a  turn  of  the  road.  From 
it  alighted  a  lady,  clad  in  a  rich  gown 
of  shimmering  silk,  with  a  poke-bonnet 
overlaid  with  flowers,  and  a  very  lovely 
face,  though  less  youthful  than  when  I 
had  beheld  it  upon  the  King's  Highway. 
She  seemed  in  some  haste  or  perturbation, 
and  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  when 
she  was  confronted  by  woful  Mary  in  her 
cart.  The  poor  creature's  hands  were  < 
fettered,  her  unbound  hair  falling  over  the 
coarse  garment  of  ignominy  which  had 
been  put  about  her;  but  she  gave  a 
great  cry: 

' '  My  sweet  lady !    O  my  sweet  lady ! ' ' 

The  lady  flew  to  her  side,   and  would 


have  embraced  her,  fetters  and  all,  but 
that  she  was  bidden  to  stand  back.  Then 
she  demanded  instant  speech  with  the 
judge  who  had  condemned  Mary. 

"This  shameful  farce,  this  bitter  tragedy 
shall  not  proceed!"  cried  the  lady.  "By 
God's  mercy  I  read  of  the  trial  in  the 
'Weekly  Letter,'  and  have  reached  here 
in  time." 

"Now  am  I  saved  from  a  shameful 
death,"  said  Mary.  "God  has  had  mercy 
on  my  little  ones." 

This  was  not  at  all  clear  to  the 
bystanders,  some  even  hinting  that  it 
was  by  her  black  arts  Mary  had  summoned 
the  lady;  and,  though  Mary  begged  for 
a  private  interview  with  her  protectress, 
in  which  she  would  explain  all,  there  was 
much  discussion  amongst  the  officers  of 
justice  as  to  whether  or  not  the  execution 
might  be  stayed.  For  a  like  case  had  never 
before  occurred ;  and  some  were  for  letting 
the  hanging  proceed,  holding  that  a 
prisoner,  being  once  condemned,  could  not 
be  tried  anew;  whilst  others  were  for 
hearing  what  Mary  and  the  lady  had  to 
declare. 

This  counsel  happily  prevailed.  Mary 
was  permitted  a  private  conference  with 
her  friend;  and,  having  learned  all  the 
fa,cts,  the  lady  demanded  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Governor.  Now,  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  who  was  a  stern  and  uncom- 
promising man,  had,  perchance  happily, 
been  removed,  and  my  Lord  Cornbury 
had  received  the  appointment.  Much  evil 
was  said  of  him,  and  he  was  but  little 
liked.  Yet  he  was  vastly  susceptible  to 
the  power  of  beauty,  and  more  yielding 
in  his  moods  than  the  late  Governor.  He 
ordered  a  stay  of  proceedings  till  the 
matter  could  be  investigated,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  save  Mary,  if  possible,  for 
the  sake  of  so  fair  a  suppliant. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IF  during  life  we  have  been  charitable 
toward  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory, 
God  will  see  that  help  is  not  denied  to 
us  after  death. — St.  Paul  oj  the  Cross. 
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'Lord,  Hear  My  Voice!" 


BY    MARY    H.  KENNEDY. 


God,  as  I  remember 

The  Holy  Souls  to-day, 
May  Thou  in  my  November 

My  sufferings  allay! 
Ah,  answer  not  to-morrow 

My  agonizing  cry. 
If  to  their  voice  of  sorrow 

I  make,   Lord,  no  reply; 
But  as  I  heed  the  sighing 

Of  those  who  burn  for  Thee, 
Dear  God,   when  I  am  dying 

Do  Thou  remember  me! 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 

BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Sunday,  Jan.  24. 

MARTHA  DIEUZELE  and  her  son 
have  been  to  see  me.  They  are 
leaving  my  parish  to  return  to  the  North. 
I  thanked  them  for  the  example  of  dignity 
and  piety  they  have  given  to  all.  Martha 
Dieuzele  was  not  so  sad  as  usual;  she  had 
received  news  of  her  eldest  daughter,  who 
is  not  dead.  When  they  had  burned  the 
house  and  shot  the  grandfather  they  had  no 
time  to  bother  about  the  young  girk  A' 
counter-attack  by  the  French  gave  them 
other  work  to  do.  Martha  said: 

"Marguerite  concealed  herself  in  the 
garden,  and  later  flew  to  the  village.  The 
journey  was  dangerous:  at  every  step 
she  was  threatened  with  flying  balls,  and 
was  constantly  meeting  German  scouts. 
She  succeeded  in  reaching  a  neighboring 
hamlet,  where  she  took  refuge  with  friends. 
Then  she  showed  heroic  courage.  Next 
morning  she  besought  her  friends  to 
return  with  her  to  our  own  village;  and 
in  the  early  dawn,  the  battle  being  over, 
they  went  through  the  byways  to  the 
burned  house.  She  had  only  one  thought — 
to  recover  the  body  of  her  grandfather, 


and  give  it  decent  burial  somewhere  until 
it  could  be  reinterred  in  the  parish 
cemetery.  Alas!  this  consolation  was 
denied  her;  the  enemy  had  destroyed 
every  trace  of  their  deed. 

"Since  that  sinister  day  my  daughter 
has  remained  with  her  friends.  Several 
times  she  has  been  in  great  danger,  but 
God  has  protected  her  and  nothing  evil 
has  happened  to  her.  Until  recently  she 
did  not  dare  to  write,  because  the  surveil- 
lance has  been  so  close  and  severe.  At 
length,  through  the  Mayor  and  the 
prefecture,  she  learned  my  address,  and 
wrote*  me  a  letter  relating  all  that  had 
occurred  since  we  parted.  Certainly  our 
trials  have  been  hard.  I  know  nothing  of 
my  husband;  my  father  is  dead;  my 
house  is  burned  to  ashes;  but  I  bless  God, 
who  loves  us.  We  have  not  been  nearly 
so  badly  treated  as  many  others  who  did 
not  deserve  it  any  more  than  we.  I  am 
quitting  this  place  with  regret;  everyone 
has  been  very  good  to  me.  But  all  our 
relatives  are  returning  northward.  The 
family  intend  to  locate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rheims,  and  I  must  rejoin  them. 
Thanks,  Monsieur  le  CureM  You  have 
been  especially  kind  to  us.  My  children 
and  I  will  always  pray  for  you.  Be  sure 
of  that." 

Valiant  Christian  woman!  She  has 
spoken  little  during  her  sojourn  here,  but 
she  has  done  much  good.  In  our  simple 
country  strangers  are  regarded  as  superior 
beings.  Our  people,  rarely  having  occasion 
to  meet  others,  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  outsiders  imitate  all  they  do.  Martha 
Dieuzele  has  left  an  example  of  dignity 
and  virtue  to  the  women  of  my  parish. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  27. 
Monsieur  Coornaert  goes  to-morrow. 
He  has  become  attached  to  the  parish  and 
presbytery,  and  is  leaving  with  regret.  He 
made  every  effort  to  conciliate  Rosalie, 
wfib  finally  capitulated,  even  accepted  the 
pipe.  We  have  become  accustomed  to 
talk  by  the  hour,  like  old  friends  beside  the 
fire.  We  spoke  of  his  country,  so  tried, 
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reduced  to  a  little  canton,  still  inviolate, 
but  heroic  in  its  defeat. 
t^"You  do  not  know  our  Cardinal?" 
inquired  Monsieur  Coornaert  one  day. 
"He  is  a  large  man,  something  of  my  own 
build,  but  not  so  stout  as  I  am.  His  chest 
and  shoulders  are  not  nearly  so  broad  as 
mine.  But  what  a  fine  head  he  has!  He 
is  a  great  philosopher,  you  know.  He 
taught  a  long  time  in  that  unfortunate 
University  of  Louvain,  and  has  written 
five  books,  which  perhaps  you  know.  I 
myself  have  not  had  much  time  for  study, 
but  I  have  kept  pace  with  him  enough 
to  know  that  he  has  done  honor  to 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by 
wishing  to  arrange  it  a  little  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  time.  Good  judges  of 
these  things  say  that  he  has  made  a 
success  of  it.  It  has  made  a  great  stir 
everywhere,  even  so  far  as  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  has  given  it  as  a  model  for  all 
the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  whole 
world.  That  pleases  us  a  good  deal,  you 
understand. 

"But  there  is  a  better  thing  than  science 
to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Cardinal  Mercier : 
he  possesses  something  which  is  rare 
among  us — a  Belgian  conscience.  Perhaps 
I  surprise  you,  but  I  speak  the  truth.  You 
see,  we  Belgians  are  a  somewhat  irresolute 
people.  We  are  composed  of  various 
races, — races,  too,  that  are  quite  different 
from  each  other.  We  are  like  the  confluence 
of  the  river,  where  the  waters  mingle,  yet 
recede  from  each  other. 

"One  portion  of  our  country  is  an  exten- 
sion of  France;  another,  an  extension  of 
Germany;  another,  an  adjunct  of  England. 
Yet  we  are  always  undetermined  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  be  English,  French 
or  German.  And,  while  waiting,  we  forget 
to  be  Belgians.  Well,  that  is  something 
the  Cardinal  has  never  forgotten.  He  is 
Belgian  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and 
he  believes  in  the  soul  of  Belgium.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  so  confident.  It  did 
exist  once,  perhaps,  but  it  disappeared 
long  since.  The  Cardinal  has  made  himself 
feel  that  it  still  lives.  He  has  proved  to 


himself  that  this  is  the  case.  If  it  be 
so,  our  country  of  the  future  will  be  still 
more  united." 

I  accompanied  Monsieur  Coornaert  to 
his  room;  and,  as  .he  was  to  start  very 
early  in  the  morning,  I  said  good-bye  to 
him  there.  He  was  delightful.  At  the 
last  moment  he  remarked  with  sudden 
gravity :  . 

"When  I  love  a  person  very  much,  I  am 
accustomed  to  tell  him  what  I  think  will 
be  for  his  good.  Moreover,  here  I  have 
studied  and  classified  the  people  who 
surround  you.  I/ustrac  is  a  fine  man,  but 
he  will  not  live  long;  Guernier  is  very 
learned,  but  he  finds  you  too  modern; 
Gardais  wishes  you  were  dead;  the  school- 
master hates  you  and  despises  me;  the 
baker  who  sells  you  bread  talks  very 
badly  of  you;  the  Lartique  woman  thinks 
you  have  no  care  for  anything  but  the 
chateau;  Bourdin  says,  you  lack  energy; 
Lavit,  the  Rozieres  woman,  and  others, 
declare  that  Rosalie  has  too  much  author- 
ity in  your  house;  as  to  Rosalie  herself, 
she  is  devoted  to  you,  but  her  speech 
is  harsh  and  somewhat  sarcastic.  And 
now  pardon  me  if  I  have  told  you  all 
I  know!" 

"There  is  nothing  to  pardon.  I  thank 
you!  Yet  I  can  hardly  believe  what  you 
tell  me.  If  that  is  all  the  bad  you  have 
heard  of  me,  I  thank  God  for  having  put 
a  check  on  evil-speaking  during  the  war. 
Look  you,  my  dear  confrere,  the  human 
heart  is  a  nest  of  vipers;  the  saints  and 
heroes  are  those  who  succeed  in  crushing 
nearly  all  these  vipers,  and  holding  the 
rest  in  curb.  But  no  one  can  flatter 
himself  on  having  killed  all  of  them; 
there  are  men  upon  whom  they  work  no 
ill,  and  others  whom  they  incite  to  bite 
furiously.  Evil  and  evil-speaking  never 
surprise  me.  But  one  thing  touches  me 
profoundly:  it  is  the  generosity,  the 
kindness,  the  devotion  of  which  those 
unfortunate  hearts  concealed  within  the 
viper's  nests  are  capable.  The  worst  men 
have  some  great  qualities.  In  the  darkest 
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soul  there  is  somewhere  a  spot  through 
which  the  light  can  penetrate.  There  is 
room  for  Jesus  Christ  in  every  heart. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  that  the  priest  should  know  if  they 
hate  and  calumniate  him.  I  believe  it  is 
well  that  he  should  have  a  just  idea  of 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  in  order  that 
he  himself  may  not  fall  into  its  snares. 
But  his  apostolate  should  always  presup- 
pose goodness.  To  do  good  it  is  necessary 
to  believe  in  virtue;  and  if  one  can  not 
love  mankind  as  mankind,  one  should 
love  in  it  the  image  of  God." 

Why  did  I  say  those  grand  things  to 
Monsieur  Coornaert?  Was  it  because  his 
frankness  had  ruffled  my*  self-love? 

Thursday,  Feb.  4. 

The  departure  of  Monsieur  Coornaert 
has  entailed  upon  me  duties  which  I  had 
not  attended  to  while  he  was  here,  and  for 
some  days  I  have  not  had  time  to  write  in 
my  journal.  I  take  it  up  this  evening,  in 
order  to  put  down  the  details  of  an  occur- 
rence which  greatly  disturbed  me,  despite 
all  my  efforts  to  preserve  calm  and 
composure. 

About  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  the 
Mayor  and  the  Brigadier  called  to  see  me. 
The  Brigadier  had  the  embarrassed  air  of 
a  man  who  would  have  preferred  not  to 
undertake  his  mission,  and  the  Mayor 
had  assumed  his  expression  of  the  former 
unfriendly  period. 

I  received  my  colleagues  of  the 
Communal  Commission  with  the  greatest 
affability.  The  Brigadier  seated  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  but  the  Mayor 
remained  standing. 

"Monsieur  le  CureV'  said  the  Mayor, 
"we  are  here  on  a  disagreeable  errand. 
But  the  law  must  be  upheld." 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  has 
happened?  Have  you  come  to  arrest  me?" 

"No:  reassure  yourself.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  thwart,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  a  campaign  of  demoralization 
which  is  being  carried  on  among  us  by 
foreign  Powers." 


"Explain  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Maire. 
I  do  not  understand." 

"You  have  received  a  prayer  composed 
by  the  Pope, — a  prayer  for  peace?  And 
you  intend  to  read  this  prayer  in  the 
church?" 

"As  you  say,  Monsieur.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  prayer,  but  I  see  no  connection 
between  it  and  a  campaign  of  demorali- 
zation." 

"Nevertheless,  the  connection  is 
obvious.  This  prayer  has  been  instigated 
by  Germany;  it  is  of  a  nature  to  stir  up 
people's  minds;  we  have  an  order  to 
seize  and  suppress  it." 

"If  you  have'  such  an  order,  kindly 
show  it  to  me,  and  against  such  a  mandate 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  say.  But  that 
this  prayer  has  been  commanded  by 
Germany  is  an  assertion  on  your  part 
which  I  refuse  to  accept.  As  to  the 
confusion  it  may  cause  in  people's  minds 
I  have  also  my  opinion,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  yours." 

"Look  here,  Monsieur  le  Curd!  Let  us 
have  no  complications.  You  must  know 
very  well  that  it  would  be  dangerbus  to 
speak  of  peace  at  this  moment.  You 
would  not  wish  the  clergy  to  be  accused 
of  having  diminished  our  power  of  resist- 
ance by  speaking  of  peace -too  soon?" 

"I  confess  that  I  find  a  certain  pleasure 
at  hearing  this  accusation.  They  said  not 
long  ago  that  we  had  brought  on  the  war, 
and  now  they  are  accusing  us  of  endeav- 
oring to  procure  peace.  The  two  accu- 
sations nullify  each  other." 

•"Not  at  all:  they  are  both  true,  and 
will  be  opposed  with  equal  vigor.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  matter  —  just  now. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  considers 
the  prayer  dangerous,  and  we  have 
been  commanded  to  seize  it.  Here  is 
the  regular  order.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
execute  it." 

"Very  well.  Here  is  the  text  of  the 
prayer;  take  it — the  country  is  saved! 
But  remember  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  to  confiscate  a  paper  is  not  to 
suppress  a  thought.  I  have  other  copies 
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of  this  prayer;  I  will  give  them  to  you 
if  you  desire  it.  But  I  warn  you,  Messieurs; 
it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  to  tran- 
scribe the  prayer  of  the  Pope  that  I  have 
copied  it  on  a  piece  of  paper.  And  the 
seizure  of  my  copy  lies  not  within  your 
province." 

"Very  true.  What  the  Minister  wishes 
to  prevent  is  the  reading  of  this  prayer  in 
the  church." 

"That  is  not  the  order  you  have 
received." 

"Well,  I  forbid  you  to  read  that  prayer 
of  the  Pope  in  your  church." 

At  this  juncture  Monsieur  Gardais 
could  no  longer  contain  himself.  He  was 
very  much  excited.  I  rose  from  my  chair 
and  calmly  said  to  him: 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,  you  forget  that 
we  live  under  the  re'gime  of  the  Separation 
of  Church  and  State.  The  devotional 
reunions  are  under  my  control,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  them.  I  will  read  the 
prayer.  If  this  reading  be  a  crime,  they 
will  call  me  to  task  and  I  shall  defend 
myself.  But,  the  order  and  nature  of 
church  ceremonies  and  formulas  of  ritual 
do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  authorities." 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  forget  that 
we  are  living  under  the  rule  of  the  state  of 
siege,  and,  that  all  measures  in  the  interest 
of  good  order  must  be  taken  by  the 
military  authorities  and  executed  on  the 
spot." 

"Very  well!  Monsieur  le  Brigadier,  do 
you  forbid  me,  in  the  name  of  the  military 
authority,  to  read  on  Sunday,  in  my 
church,  the  prayer  of  the  Pope?" 

"I  have  no  right  to  do  it,"  replied  the 
Brigadier  without  hesitation. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Monsieur  Gardais, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  retire  with 
this  paper." 

"Adieu,  Messieurs!  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  I  shall  say  to  my  parishioners 
all  it  behooves  me  to  say.  They  will 
understand,  when  I  have  done,  that  the 
Pope  is  well  within  his  rights  in  asking  for 


peace;  and  that  the  peace  for  which  he 
prays  is  the  peace  of  justice — the  only 
one  to  be  desired,  the  only  one  which 
will  endure." 

The  two  emissaries  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  departed  without  shaking 
hands. 

What  sort  of  foolishness  is  this?  They 
reproach  the  Pope  because  he  did  not 
protest  to  Germany  against  the  seizure 
of  Cardinal  Mercier's  letter,  and  now  they 
seize  the  Pope's  own  prayer! 

What  foolishness!  The  prayer  is  very 
beautiful  and  very  clear.  We  all  desire 
peace,  and  we  pray  God  to  grant  it.  The 
Pope  has  formulated  our  wishes  in  words 
which  his  children  may  be  able  to  respect, 
in  Germany  as  well  as  France.  Each  one 
of  us  who  will  recite  this  prayer  will  say 
to  God:  "Give  us  peace, — a  just  peace, — 
a  peace  which  will  bring  us  happiness." 
And  men,  blind  and  passionate,  will  not 
understand  the  words  "just"  and  "justice" 
as  meaning  the  same  thing.  But  God,  who 
is  all  justice,  will  dispose  the  course  of 
events  so  that  the  eternal  order  may  be 
respected  and  preserved.  Why  should  we 
stifle  this  voice  of  prayer? 

I  can  not  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  Government.  I  am  sure  that,  after 
consideration,  they  will  recognize  it  as  an 
error.  But  Monsieur  Gardais  is  desirous 
of  manifesting  his  zeal.  Our  solemn  union 
is  in  tatters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bind 
it  together  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  are  scandalized  at  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  Church,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  not  believing  the 
Word  of  God.  The  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  is  permitted  in  the  turbulent  sea  of 
this  world,  but  they  shall  be  separated 
on  the  Eternal  Shore.  And  yet,  though 
there  be  an  evil  mixture  in  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ — bad  Christians  and 
Catholics,  men  whose  lives  are  a  scandal 
and  a  shame, — the  sanctity  of  the  Church 
is  never  tainted.  It  depends  not  on 
men. — Cardinal  Manning. 
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The  Bell  of  San  Miguel. 


BY    JEAN    CONNOR. 


I. 

"T  TERE  we  are  at  last!"  said  Jack 
A  -L  Morley,  as  the  party  of  four  drew 
up  their  mountain  ponies  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old  Mission.  "AndJ  leave  the  majority 
to  decide  if  San  Miguel  is  worth  the 
seven-mile  ride  across  La  Noche,  and  the 
stumble  that  nearly  pitched  Miss  Lilian 
over  the  cliff."  There  was  a  sharp  note  in 
the  young  ranchman's  voice  that  told  the 
stumble  had  stirred  nerves  that,  toughened 
as  they  were  by  a  dozen  years  of  Western 
life,  had  quivered  like  harp  strings  at  his 
fair  companion's  peril. 

"I  beg  you  will  leave  Miss  Lilian's 
stumble  out  of  the  question,"  said  that 
young  lady,  whose  delicate,  flower-like 
grace  befitted  her  name.  "It  has  not  hurt 
me  in  the  least." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that."  Jack 
Morley  looked  anxiously  at  the  fair  face 
shaded  by  the  borrowed  sombrero.  "That 
cursed  little  beast  (Martinez  shall  hear 
from  me  about  him)  went  down  on  both 
knees.  If  I  had  not  been  at  your  bridle- 
rein — 

"But  you  were,  Jack,"  laughed  his 
sister  lightly.  "And  what  is  the  good  qf 
'ifs'  and  'mights'  about  horrid  things 
that  have  not  happened?  Here  we  are  all 
safe  and  sound.  And  a  queer,  shivery, 
solemn  place  it  is,  I  must  say."  And 
Marian  Morley  glanced  around  her 
disapprovingly. 

A  solemn  place  indeed  for  such  light 
and  thoughtless  intrusion.  Around,  above, 
beyond  the  young  people  arose  the  crum- 
bling walls  and  arches  of  the  old  Mission 
that  had  once  ruled  over  the  wide  valley, 
stretching  in  sunlit  vista  beyond.  But 
San  Miguel  itself,  guarded  by  the  trees 
its  founders  had  planted,  and  watered  into 
mighty  growth,  sheltered  by  the  brooding 
wings  of  the  mountain,  lay  dim  and  grey 
in  silence  and  shadow  that  fell  oppressively 


on  the  visitors,  now  looking  on  its  ruins. 

"It's  positively  grewsome,"  said  Miss 
Morley.  "There  is  a  whole  row  of 
graves.  And,  O  Lilian,  look!  These 
pillars  have  crosses  on  them  still.  This 
must  have  been  the  church,  and  thafc 
broken  slab  the  altar.  It  is  marble,  you 
see, — not  adobe,  like  the  rest." 

"Yes,  yes!  Don't  take  the  horses  in." 
Lilian  Vance  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  her 
friend's  bridle-rein.  "It  does  not  seem  just 
right.  It  was  such  a  holy  place!"  she 
added  softly.  "You  see,  I  spent  four  years 
in  a  convent  and  know  what  Catholics 
feel  and  believe." 

"With  no  animosity  in  the  question," 
interposed  a  tall  young  gentleman,  who 
wore  his  regimental  khaki  with  drawing- 
room  grace,  "  I  would  like  to  know  who 
suggested  this  funereal  pilgrimage?" 

"I,"  Miss  Vance  confessed  frankly.  "It 
was  altogether  my  suggestion,  Captain 
Harwood, — perhaps,  in  complete  exonera- 
tion of  Marian  and  Mr.  Morley,  I  should 
add  '  my  demand.'  They  have  quite  spoiled 
me  by  considering  my  slightest  wish.  And 
I  have  heard  and  read  so  much  of  these 
old  missions;  their  ruins  seem  so  —  so 
pathetic — •" 

"I  suppose  they  do,"  answered  the 
Captain.  "Ruins  on  this  side  of  the 
water  are  altogether  unpleasant.  They 
do  very  well  in  the  old  countries;  in  fact, 
I  don't  see  how  tourists  could  be  success- 
fully fleeced  without  them.  But  in 
this  bustling,  steam-rolling,  pile-making 
America  'Clear  the  way!'  is  the  cry. 
Wreckage  and  ruin  are  out  of  place."  ' 

"You  are  a  soldier,  Captain  Harwood" 
(Miss  Vance  glorified  the  profession-  with 
a  bewitching  smile),  "and  we  can  not 
expect  soldiers  to  be  poets'  or  artists  or 
dreamers.  Every  poem  and  picture  and 
dream  must  have  its  shadows  as  well  as 
its  lights.  I  think  sometimes  that  a  life 
a^l  sunshine  is  incomplete." 

"  Don't  say  that!"  came  Jack  Morley 's 
low  protest.  "Yours  is  without  shadow, 
and  shall  ever  he,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  so  to  keep  it." 
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"Perhaps."  And  the  smiling  face  was 
for  a  moment  turned  on  the  speaker,  with 
a  light  in  the  eyes  that  was  for  him  alone. 
"I  am  only  defending  San  Miguel  against 
Captain  Harwood's  battle-axe,  that  would 
•clear  its  sweet,  storied  shadows  away.. 
But  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  in  my  lovely 
old  ruin  against  your  will.  Go  on  your 
way  down  the  valley,  and  leave  me  here  to 
wander  around  San  Miguel  and  dream 
my  dreams." 

"Yes,  do,  Harwood!"  Jack  Morley 
seconded  this  proposal  with  alacrity.  "It's 
a  more  cheerful  and  a  safer  road.  Old 
Calderon's  orange  groves  are  a  picture 
just  now,  and  the  car  is  waiting  for  us  at 
Las  Piedras.  I  had  it  sent  over  this 
morning,  thinking  that  the  ladies  might 
prefer  going  home  through  the  Pass.  It 
is  ten  miles  farther,  but  we  have  had 
enough  of  mountain  trails  to-day." 

" Au  revoir,  then!"  said  the  young  sol- 
dier, evidently  not  averse  to  this  partition 
of  forces.  "We  are  for  the  sunlight  and 
orange  groves.  We  will  meet  at  Las  Piedras." 

"Gone!"  laughed  Marian  Morley,  as 
she  and  her  willing  escort  cantered  away. 
"I  might  have  foreseen  it  when  I  invited 
Lilian  out  here.  Jack  is  hopelessly,  utterly, 
entirely  gone.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
extract  an  intelligent  opinion  from  him 
this  fortnight.  He  has  eyes,  ears,  thoughts 
for  nothing  and  no  one  but  Lilian.  And 
there's  something  wrong  at  the  ranch,  I 
know,"  she  added  in  another  tone. 

"Something  wrong!"  Harwood  echoed. 
"It  seems  to  me  everything  is  running 
most  delightfully." 

"Oh,  you  have  not  lived  in  the  earth- 
quake zone  for  a  couple  of  years!"  she 
answered  gaily,  though  there  was  a 
thoughtful  shadow  on  her  pretty  face.  "I 
fan  hear  rumblings.  Jack  discharged  half  a 
dozen  of  his  peons  before  you  came;  and 
I  feel  as  if  there  was  just  so  many  rattle- 
snakes let  loose,  watching  for  a  chance  to 
strike.  And  old  Anita  is  saying  altogether 
too  many  prayers." 

"Too  many  prayers!"  he,  repeated, 
"Is  that  ominous  of  evil?" 


"I  fear  it  is,"  the  lady  answered.  "You 
see,  she  was  an  old  mission  Indian, — how 
old  I  don't  pretend  to  say.  And  she  is 
grandmother  or  great -grandmother  to  all 
the  rascals  around  us;  and  of  course  no 
matter  what  sort  of  villainy  they  might 
be  planning,  she  would  not  betray 
them, — no  grandmother,  savage  or  civil- 
ized, could.  And,  as  they  won't  listen  to 
her,  all  she  can  *do,  according  to  her 
notion,  is  to  pray.  Oh,  there  is  some 
mischief  brewing,  I  am  sure!  For  old 
Anita  has  candles  burning  before  her 
Madonna  and  is  telling  her  beads  night 
and  morning;  and  Carlotta  is  hysterical; 
and  Leon  and  Pedro  are  furious  with 
Jack.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  it 
yesterday,  but  it  was  no  use:  he  is  living 
in  a  cloudland  where  I  have  no  place.  Of 
course  Lilian  is  an  angel,  but — "  (the  gay 
voice  broke  a  little), — "Jack  and  I  have 
been  such  chums  until  .now." 

' '  Tough  on  you,  poor  little  girl,  I  know ! ' ' 
Captain  Harwood's  tone  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy as  he  caught  the  glint  of  teardrops 
in  Miss  Morley's  blue  eyes.  "But  these 
things  will  happen.  You  couldn't — "  (the 
brave  Captain  hesitated  a  moment  for  a 
fitting  word), — "you_  wouldn't  like  to 
serve  it  back  to  that  brother  of  yours?" 

"Serve  it  back  to  him?"  echoed  Miss 
Marian. 

"Yes:  beat  him  at  his  own  game,  you 
know, — because — because  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  chum,  Miss  Marian,  I'd  like  to 
qualify  for  that  and  a  good  deal  more.  I 
can't  come  up  to  Jack,  perhaps;  but  if — 
if  loving  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul — 

And  then  the  ponies  slackened  their 
pace  as  the  Captain's  hand  fell  on  his  fair 
companion's  rein;  and,  finding  full  speech 
at  last,  he  poured  the  old,  old  story  into 
Miss  Marian's  ear;  while  the  valley  road 
widened  into  a  golden  stretch,  bowered 
with  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  orange 
groves;  and  all  shadows  of  fear  and  evil 
vanished  in  the  glad  sunlight  of  Hope 
and  Love. 

Meanwhile  the  shadows  of  San  Miguel 
were  echoing  the  same  esu^h-ojcl  musjc, 
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Morley  and  Miss  Lilian  had  dismounted, 
and  left  their  ponies  to  graze  on  the  short, 
coarse  grass  that  had  sprung  up  under 
the  broken  walls;  while  they  wandered 
around,  scanning  crumbling  arch  and 
pillar  and  altar-stone.  The  fair  girlish 
face  was  very  sweet  and  grave  as.  they 
paused  at  this  last. 

"O  Jack,"  she  murmured  softly,  "some- 
times I  wish  we  were  Catholics,  you  and  I ! " 
"Well,  darling"  (Jack  would  have 
become  a  Brahmin  or  Turk  cheerfully  at 
the  pleading  of  those  eyes),  "it's  just  as 
you  please,  you  know!" 

"O  Jack,  you  dear  old  heathen!  No, 
it's  not  just  as  I  please.  You  have  to 
learn,  to  know,  to  believe  such  great, 
wonderful,  beautiful  things,  Jack!  I 
came  very  near  being  a  Catholic  myself  at 
Mont  Marie, — so  near  that  mamma  came 
on  in  a  panic  and  took  me  away." 

"And  it's  very  well  she  did,  sweet- 
heart!" said  Jack,  tenderly.  "I  don't 
pretend  to  know  much  about  such  things; 
but,  with  its  monks  and  its  nuns  sworn 
against  love  and  marriage,  and  its  old 
Mediaeval  laws  and  ways,  you'd  find  that 
Church  a  very  dull  and  gloomy  affair 
indeed." 

"O  Jack,"  and  the  sweet  face  kindled 
into  eager  protest,  "you  don't  know  what 
gay  and  happy  creatures  the  dear  nuns 
are!  It's  as  vSister  Claudia  says,  you  have 
to  be  in  the  Church  to  see  it  right.  It's 
like  one  of  its  own  great  cathedrals: 
outside  it  looks  battered  and  storm- 
beaten  perhaps,  for  it  has  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  twenty  centuries  (dear 
mamma's  nice,  fashionable  church  is 
rocking  under  the  weight  of  four) ;  and 
its  walls  look  grim  and  grey,  and  its 
windows  dull:  but  once  within  its  great, 
open  doors,  heaven's  light  streaming 
through  the  stained  windows,  shows  you 
all  the  art  and  beauty  and  splendor 
of  the  ages  gathered  there,  as  Catholics 
believe,  at  the  very  Throne  of  God. 
Ah!"  (the  speaker  sighed)  "I  have  had 
an  outcast's  peep  into  this  wonderful  old 
^  and  I  know;  and  that  is  why  I 


wanted  to  see  the  one  of  the  old  mis- 
sions whose  history  I  have  read.  O  look, 
Jack!"  She  stepped  forward  to  a  little 
low  wooden  tower  behind  the  ruined 
chapel.  "This  must  have  been  the  belfry, 
all  overgrown  now  with  weeds  and  vines. 
I  wonder  if  the  bell  hangs  there  still?" 

Morley  parted  the  wild  growth  around- 
the   rough,    unhewn    timbers;     and   there 
indeed  hung  the  old  bell,  heavy  with  rust 
and   mould,   green   with   moss  and  fungi, 
that  had  long  since  muffled  its  peal. 

"First-class  metal,"  remarked  the 
practised  Jack,  striking  it  with  his 
knuckles.  "It's  a  wonder  it  was  not 
carried  away  long  ago.  There  is  some 
sort  of  inscription  on  it,  too." 

"Oh,  read  it,  Jack!"  said  the  girl,  as, 
flushing  with  eager  interest,  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  old  bell  that  was  beyond 
her  reach.  And  Jack,  who  would  have 
tackled  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  at  that 
pleading  voice,  proceeded  to  scrape  away 
the  obstructing  growth,  that  he  might 
decipher  the  blurred  letters  beneath. 

"It  seems  to  be  Latin,"  said  the  young 
ranchman,  who  was  not  very  strong  on 
the  classics.  "Ad — ad — majorem — " 

"Dei  gloriam,"  concluded  Lilian, 
promptly.  "That's  it,  Jack.  That's  what 
Sister  Claudia  puts  on  all  her  letters." 

"Oh,  does  she?"  exclaimed  Jack,  a 
little  startled.  "She  writes  to  you  in 
Latin,  you  mean?" 

"No,  you  dear  old  stupid!  It's  just  a 
sort  of  crest,  you  know.  It  means  '  For  the 
greater  glory  of  God.'  And  dear  Sister 
Claudia  writes  (just  as  this  old  bell 
sounded,  and  real  good  Catholics  do) 
everything  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  O 
Jack,  look!"  The  eager  voice  grew  sud- 
denly low.  "  There  is  old  Anita !  How  did 
the  poor  creature  manage  to  creep  down 
here?"  And  the  young  lady  gazed  piti- 
fully at  a  bent,  wizened  old  figure  moving 
slowly  "under  the  arches  of  the  ruined 
chapel. 

"Tin-  Lord  knows,"  answered  Jack, 
carelessly.  "The  ways  of  the  Indian  are 
beyond,  my  ken." 
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"Marian  says  she  must  be  a  hundred 
years  old,"  went  on  Lilian.  "And  she 
never  leaves  the  ranch, — just  sits  at  the 
door  of  her  little  cabin,  dozing  over  her 
beads.  How  did  she  ever  get  down  the 
mountain^.  She  has  not  seen  us  yet.  Step 
back  here  behind  the  pillar,  and  let  us 
.watch  what  she  is  going  to  do." 

Unconscious  of  any  spectators,  the  old 
woman  prostrated  herself  reverently  before 
the  broken  altar;  then,  lifting  her  shaking 
figure,  she  stretched  out  her  withered 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  raised 
her  seamed  face,  her  shrunken,  sunken 
eyes,  in  a  fervor  of  supplication  that 
stirred  the  gentle  onlooker's  heart  to  its 
depths.  Only  for  a  moment  the  old 
woman  knelt;  then,  as  if  the  effort,  or 
perhaps  the  emotion,  of  her  pilgrimage 
had  been  too  much  for  her,  she  reeled 
over  and  fell  on  the  altar-step. 

"Oh,  she  is  dying,  she — she  is  dead, 
Jack!"  cried  Lilian,  springing  to  her  side. 

"No,  no:  it's  only  a  fainting  fit,"  was 
the  reassuring  reply. 

"Lift  her  poor  old  head,  Jack.  Put  it 
in  my  lap,  and  then  go — go  somewhere 
and  get  water,"  directed  the  young  lady, 
hurriedly. 

"Water?"  echoed  Jack,  grimly,  know- 
ing it  was  the  treasure  of  these  thirsting 
slopes.  "Well,  I'll  try  for  it.  But  I  can't 
leave  you  here  like  this." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can — you  must!  See  how 
her  poor  mouth  is  working!  Go  quick 
and  get  some  water,  please,  Jack!" 

"George,  but  this  is  a  mess!"  muttered 
the  young  man,  as  he  hurried  away. 
"What  ill  luck  brought  that  old  witch 
down  upon  us  just  now?  She'll  peg  out 
in  Lilian's  arms,  and  give  her  a  shock 
that  she  will  never  get  over.  Water — 
water?  Where  in  thunder  can  I  find 
any  water?  Why  didn't  we  keep  on  with 
Harwood  and  Marian,  and  escape  a 
scene  like  this?  But  Lilian  is  'such  an 
angel, — not  like  other  girls  at  all.  I  wonder 
if  it  was  the  nuns  she  talks  so  much  about 
that  made  her  different — Lord,  I  believe 
I've  struck  water!  Yes,  here  it  is."  And 


the  young  man  stopped  in  triumph  above 
an  old  broken  cistern  half  filled  from  a 
recent  rain. 

In  a  moment  he  had  filled  his  pocket 
drinking-cup,  and  was  back  at  his  fianceVs 
side.  Together  they  ministered  to  poor 
Anita,  moistening  her  lips,  bathing  her 
brow  and  hands,  until  at  last  there  came  a 
long-drawn  sigh  from  the  shrunken  lips; 
the  dull,  dim  eyes  opened,  and  the  old 
woman  muttered  something  the  young 
people  did  not  understand. 

But  Lilian,  still  holding  the  old  head, 
from  which  the  red  kerchief  had  fallen, 
showing  the  scant,  grizzled  locks,  the 
sunken  temples,  all  the  dire  havoc  wrought 
by  nearly  a  century  of  time,  answered 
soothingly : 

"You  are  all  right  now,.  Anita.  You 
have  been  a  little  sick,  you  know;  and, 
by  God's  blessing"  (the  gentle  speaker 
had  learned  something  of  Sister  Claudia's 
speech),  "Mr.  Morley  and  I  were  here 
to  help  you." 

"The  Senor  Morley?"  A  strange, 
startled  look  came  into  the  dim  eyes  as 
they  turned  from  one  to  the  other.  "The 
senor  and  his  senorita?  'By  God's 
blessing'  you  say,  senorita.  You  come, 
then,  to  pray  at  San  Miguel's  altar, — you 
come  to  pray,  too?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Lilian  shook  her  head  a 
little  sadly.  "We  were  only  looking  at 
San  Miguel's,  Anita, — at  the  old  church, 
the  old  altar,  the  old  bell." 

"The  bell?"  The  old  woman  started 
up  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  dull  eyes 
kindling,  her  whole  withered  face  alert. 
"San  Miguel's  bell?  It  is  here  still,  after 
all  this  time?  It  is  here  still?"  she  cried 
tremulously. 

"Yes,  it  is  here,  Anita.  It  was  hidden 
under  the  leaves  and  the  vines  and  briars, 
so  you  could  not  see  it;  but  it  is  hanging 
in  the  old  belfry  still, — 'for  the  greater 
glory  of  God'  still."  Again  the  gentle 
speaker  strove  to  soothe  in  Sister  Claudia's 
words. 

"  Gracias  a  Dios, — gracias  a  Dios!  " 
burst  in  wild  triumph  from  the  old  woman's 
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lips.  "It  is  as  Padre  Filippo  said, — it 
will  ring  again  for  the  glory  of  God  and  to 
save  men  from  sin.  It  will  ring  again, — • 
it  will  ring  again!"  She  fell  back  gasping 
in  Lilian's  arms.  "Let  me  hear'  it, — O 
Santa  Maria,  let  me  hear  San  Miguel's 
bell  again!" 

"Poor  Anita, — -poor  Anita!  She  is  dying, 
Jack!"  murmured  Lilian,  pitifully. 

"Yes,  yes,  senorita, — dying!"  echoed 
the  quavering  old  voice.  "San  Miguel's 
bell — it — it  rang  for  my  baptism  so  long 
ago;  for  my  marrying,  senorita; — for  all 
things.  If  I  could  hear  it  ring  again, 
senorita  before — before  I  go!" 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Lilian's 
cheeks  now. 

"Oh,  could  you,  Jack  dearest,  ring  it 
just  a  little?  Try,  won't  you?  Poor  old 
Anita  is  thinking  of  her  wedding  bell! 
Try  if  it  will  ring  again  on  her  dying 
ears." 

And,  yielding  to  the  tender  plea,  Jack 
pulled  at  the  knotted  bell-rope.  It  broke 
under  his  grasp.  He  tried  again  and 
again.  At  length  he  sprang  up  on  the 
supporting  timbers,  and,  gripping  the 
rusted  rim  with  all  his  young  strength, 
sent  it  off  with  a  mighty  s*ving  that 
broke  all  the  gyves  of  Time;  and  San 
Miguel's  bell  awoke  into  life  with  a 
triumphant  peal  that  was  like  a  veritable 
Resurrexit. 

Far  and  near  swelled'  the  deep-tonei 
voice;  for  it  was  wondrous  metal,  as 
Jack  Morley  had  said,  cast  in  a  land  of 
faith  for  its  blessed  work  by  men  whose 
labor  was  prayer.  Clear  and  sweet  and 
full  arose  the  long-silent  music;  for  Jack 
was  swinging  lustily  now;  while -the  frown- 
ing heights  of  La  Noche  woke  into  echoes, 
and  the  sunlit  stretch  of  the  valley 
seemed  to  thrill  to  the  melodious  call. 
And  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hillside,  in  hut 
and  hacienda,  in  the  darkness  of  mountain 
pass  and  canon,  men  and  women  paused 
breathless,  and  hushed  their  light  or  evil 
talk  to  listen  in  wonder  and  awe.  And  old 
Anita  looked  up  into  Lilian's  face,  with  a 
smile  upon  her  withered  lips,  and  breathed 


out  her  tired  old  soul  in  a  peaceful  sigh. 

"Jack!  Jack!"  cried  the  girl,  sharply. 

Morley  leaped  down  from  his  place  at 
her  call,  and  just  in  time;  for  the  rusted, 
time-worn  hanging  had  given  way, — San 
Miguel's  bell  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash  that  forever  silenced  its  Resurrexit. 

(Conclusion   next  week.) 


The  Friendship  of  Burke  and  Fox. 


THE  powerful  eloquence  of  these  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  had  long  been 
exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  they  were 
considered  the  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  on  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution,  they  not  only 
took  opposite  sides  in  politics,  but  actually 
terminated  an  intimacy  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  never  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
had  a  private  interview.  It  was  in  a 
debate  relative  to  the  army  estimates,  on 
the  Qth  of  February,  1790,  that  the  first 
conflict  of  opinions  between  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Fox  took  place;  both  much 
regretted  the  circumstance,  and  on  that 
occasion  passed  the  highest  eulogies  on 
each  other. 

Mr.  Fox  said :  ' '  He  must  declare  that 
such  was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his 
right  honorable  friend,  such  his  knowledge 
of  his  principles,  and  such  the  value  which 
he  set  upon  them,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  his  friendship,  that  if  he 
were  to  put  all  the  political  information 
which  he  had  learned  from  books,  all 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  great 
scale;  and  all  the  improvement  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  right  honorable 
friend's  instruction  and  conversation  into 
the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide 
to  which  to  give  the  preference.' 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  'he  could,  without 
the  least  flattery  or  exaggeration,  assure 
his  right  honorable  friend  that'  even  the 
separation  of  a  limb  from  his  body  could 
scarcely  give  him  more  pain  than  the 
circumstance  of  differing  from,  him 
violently  and  publicly  in  opinion.' 
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A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  the  better  government 
of  Canada,  gave  rise  to  another  debate 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  which 
completely  dissolved  their  political  con- 
nection. Mr.  Burke,  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  which  treated  almost  entirely  of  the 
French  Revolution,  said  that,  although  on 
some  occasions  he  had  differed  with  Mr. 
Fox  on  political  questions,  yet  in  all  the 
course  of  their  acquaintance  and  intimacy, 
not  one  difference  of  political  opinion 
had  ever  affected  their  friendship.  It 
certainly  was  indiscretion  at  any  period, 
but  much  greater  at  his  time  of  life,  to 
provoke  enemies,  or  to  give  his  friends  cause 
to  desert  him;  yet  if  that  was  to  be  the 
case,  by  adhering  to  the  British  Consti- 
tution, he  would  risk  all;  and  as  public 
duty  and  prudence  taught  him,  in  his 
last  words  would  exclaim,  "Fly  from  the 
French  Constitution." 

On  this,  Mr.  Fox  whispered:  "There 
is  no  loss  of  friendship,  I  hope."  Mr. 
Burke  answered  with  some  warmth :  "Yes, 
there  is :  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct : 
our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  In  the  course 
of  this  brilliant  speech,  Mr.  Burke,  reason- 
ing with  great  warmth,  checked  himself, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  Chair,  said : 
"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply,  but  for  some  time 
was  so  overpowered  by  his  feelings  that 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  He 
took  a  review  of  the  close  intimacy  which 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  himself,  and  com- 
plained of  the  ignominious  epithets  that 
his  friend  had  applied  to  him.  Mr.  Burke 
replied  that  he  did  not  recollect  that  he 
had  used  any. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  Fox  uttered  these  noble  words:  "My 
right  honorable  friend  does  not  recollect 
the  epithets;  they  are  out  of  his  mind; 
then  they  are  completely  and  forever 
out  of  mine.  I  can  not  cherish  a  recol- 
lection, so  painful;  and  from  this  moment 
they  are  obliterated  and  forgotten." 


When  the  Cashier  of  Equalization  Makes 
His  Demand. 


PERSONS  particularly  interested  in 
economics  must  find  it  impossible  to 
read  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  is  now 
being  published  on  the  subject.  Men  who 
have  made  it  a  study  present  their  views 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and 
books,  besides  lecturing  wherever  they 
can  find  an  audience.  Their  works  crowd 
the  shelves  of  libraries  and  encumber  the 
counters  of  booksellers.  One  who  reads 
only  an  occasional  article  or  volume  of 
the  vast  output  is  generally  most  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  writer's  views  as  to 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  likelihood  of  its  steady  contin- 
uance on  a  lower  scale,  or  of  its  sudden 
decrease,  followed  by  hard  times,  when 
the  Great  War  is  at  an  end.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  one  author,  whose 
views  are  set  forth  at  great  length  and 
defended  with  no  little  learning,  are 
expressed  in  a  single  sentence  as  follows 
by  Mr.  G.  Iy.  I,ewis,  president  of  the 
Toledo  Foundry  Co.  and  Lewis  Electric 
Welding  Co.:  "We  have  on  the  surface 
an  unprecedented  prosperity,  *thrust  upon 
ue  through  the  misfortune  of  others, 
which  has  intoxicated  the  whole  nation; 
we  are  reeling  under  the  influence  of 
suddenly  acquired  riches,  and,  in  our 
delirium,  ignoring  all  danger  signals  as 
we  rush  madly  on  after  that  almighty, 
elusive  dollar;  forgetting  that,  on  the 
dimming  of  the  bright  lights  of  this 
delirium,  we  must  pay  the  relentless 
cashier  of  equalization,  who  will  demand 
his  full  toll,  crushing  or  crippling  thou- 
sands in  the  wake  of  the  readjustment 
that  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
terrible  calamity  abroad." 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  all  writers 
on  economic  questions  were  to  express 
their  convictions,  whatever  they  might  be, 
in  this  wise,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  lack  of  readers  —  at 
least  for  their  concluding  pages. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  animus  of  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment is  revealed  by  the  announcement 
that  after  one  year  the  churches  of  Mexico 
may  be  put  to  "other  than  religious  uses." 
Meantime  they  will  be  desecrated  and 
despoiled  of  everything  that  can  be 
turned  into  money.  "To  other  than 
religious  uses"  means  any  use  that  is 
not  religious.  It  is  plain  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  deprive  the  Mexi- 
cans of  their  Faith.  But  many  things  may 
happen  within  a  year.  Not  so  quickly  or  so 
completely  is  religion  uprooted  anywhere. 
The  Church  property  ia  Mexico  as  else- 
where represents,  for  the  most  part,  the 
free  offerings  of  generations  of  devout 
Christians,  being  tributes  of  faith,  piety, 
and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  millions 
of  believers.  When  the  revolutionists 
have  run  their  course  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Church  still  survives.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  any  future  govern- 
ment, that  has  warrant  of  authority  and 
stability,  to  make  peace  with  her,  to 
acknowledge  her  rights,  and  to  restore 
her  possessions.  • 

The  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  the 
concomitant  necessity  of  heating  private 
and  public  residences,  suggest  as  a  season- 
able topic  for  serious  thought  the  advisa- 
bility of  exercising  due  care  in  the  matter 
both  of  preventing  fires  and  of  saving  life 
in  case  fire  should  occur.  If  the  coming 
winter  is  not  unlike  its  predecessors  for 
years  past,  we  shall  occasionally  be  called 
on  to  deplore  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
some  Catholic  college  or  convent  or 
monastery  or  asylum  or  home  for  the 
aged,  with  possibly  a  notable  loss  of  life. 
The  heroism  that  is  safe  to  be  displayed 
in  these  supposititious  conflagrations  will 
be  admirable,  no  doubt;  but  the  pruden- 
tial measures  which  will  forestall  the 
disaster,  or,  if  it  be  unavoidable,  will  at 
least  ensure  the  safety  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  are  much  to  be  preferred. 
Providence  helps  those  who  help  them- 


selves, and  no  reasonable  precautions 
against  so  dread  an  enemy  as  fire  should  be 
neglected  by  any  of  our  educational  or 
charitable  institutions.  A  fair  amount  of 
insurance  in  the  first  place;  then  such 
indispensable  appurtenances  as  fire-escapes 
in  sufficient  number,  in  good  order,  and 
of  easy  access;  doors  opening  outwards, 
systematic  fire-drills  wherever  children 
are  gathered  in  large  numbers,  reliable 
day  and  night  watchmen,— these  and  the 
like  preventive  measures  can  not  well  be 
disregarded  without  stern  censure. 


Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  and  that 
our  so-called  "hyphenated"  citizens  have 
recorded  their  political  preferences,  it  may 
be  allowable  to  suggest  that  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  that  little  sign,  the 
hyphen,  should  be  used  at  all  in  indicating 
the  racial  extraction  of  so  many  millions 
of  this  country's  inhabitants.  Those 
citizens  who  have  themselves  come,  or 
whose  fathers  came,  from  Ireland, 
Germany,  Poland,  or  elsewhere,  claim 
to  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  primarily  and 
principally,  Americans;  and  the  words 
"Irish,"  "German,"  "Polish,"  are  not 
proper  nouns  equivalent  in  significant 
force  to  the  proper  noun  "Americans," 
but  rather  proper  adjectives  qualifying 
that  noun.  We  are  all,  let  us  hope,  Amer- 
icans "first,  last,  and  all  the  time";  and, 
if  the  hyphen  suggests  that  some  of  us  are 
only  half  Americans  and  half  something 
else,  then  by  all  means  let  us  abolish  the 
hyphen. 

Moralizing  on  the  impetus  given  by  the 
war  to  the  comparatively  new  science,  or 
art,  of  aviation,  ihet  Irish  Rosary  foresees 
a  lot  of  dangers  that  will  inevitably  attend 
the  flying  machine's  becoming  a  factor  of 
ordinary  existence.  For  instance: 

It  must  always  be  a  menace  to  pedestrians. 
The  chance  of  an  air-machine's  dropping  down 
is,to  a  crowded  street  will  be  a  fresh  factor 
in  everyday  life.  Then  there  is  the  criminal 
outlook.  Crime  and  flight  will  expand  together. 
Alrrady  aviation  is  fairly  safe  for  the  aviator, 
and  the  apparatus  costs  less  than  a  good  motor- 
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car.  Murder,  robbery,  blackmail,  smuggling, 
will  all  be  facilitated  by  the  new  science. 
The  tracing  of  a  crime  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  whenever  aircraft  has  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  every  fresh  invention  has  given  rise 
to  similar  apprehensions;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  apprehensions  have  been 
found  to  be  relatively  groundless.  The 
development  of  the  steam  railroad,  for 
instance,  was  to  have  given  immeasurably 
increased  facilities  for  undetected  murder, 
robbery,  etc.;  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  railway  travel  gives  equal 
facilities  to  policemen  and  detectives. 
As  for  the  chance  of  an  airship's  dropping 
down  into  the  street,  any  one  who  can 
dodge  the  ubiquitous  automobile  on  our 
crowded  thoroughfares  may  readily  enough 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  visitant  from  the 
sky.  The  airship,  in  one  form  or  another, 
will  almost  certainly  become  an  ordinary 
method  of  transportation;  but  its  dangers 
are  likely  to  be  offset  in  due  time  by 
corresponding  safeguards. 


The  urgent  need  of  men  and  money  for 
our  Foreign  Missions  is  being  insisted  upon 
in  many  quarters;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  congruity,  not  to  say  the 
duty,  of  taking  an  appreciably  increased 
interest  in  the  matter  is  becoming  more 
generally  recognized  by  American  Cath- 
olics. One  fallacy  that  is  sure  to  be  put 
forward  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  take 
a  personal  part  in  aiding  these  Missions 
is,  "Oh,  we  have  more  than  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  our  home  needs!"  We  call 
this  argument  a  fallacy,  because  it  is  a 
fact  proven  by  experience  that  generosity 
to  the  Foreign  Missions  actually  increases 
the  revenue  for  home  needs.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  securing  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  the  home  priesthood,  the  fostering 
of  vocations  for  the  Foreign  Missions  is  a 
help,  not  a  hindrance.  In  this  connection 
we  find  an  interesting  paragraph  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Western  Watchman: 

A  professor  at  the  Mission  College  of 
Roosendaal  in  Holland,  who  .remembers  when 


priests  for  home  needs  were  scarce  in  his  own 
country,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "To-day  we  have 
so  many  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  the 
religious  life  that  we  are  supplying  England, 
across  the  Channel,  and  your  country,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Tell  American 
Catholics  that  if  they  do  their  duty  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  they  need  never  be  afraid  of 
a  diminished  supply  of  priests  for  the  work  of 
the  Church  at  home. 

Supplying  the  needs  of,  the  Missions  is 
a  work  that  must  be  peculiarly  pleasing 
to  God;  and  it  can  not  be  supposed  that 
He  will  allow  Himself  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  statements 
made  by  Government  officials  in  highest 
positions  regarding  the  "Lusitania"  con- 
troversy should  have  suggested  to  all 
fair-minded  persons  the  propriety  of 
waiting  until  just  what  was  said  and  done 
at  that  memorable  Cabinet  meeting  last 
June  could  be  definitely  ascertained.  But 
the  Presidential  election  was  on,  and 
charges  and  counter-charges  were  freely 
indulged  in,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  or 
promoting  the  political  fortunes  of  those 
most  intimately  concerned  in  the  dispute. 
Partisan  newspapers  demanded  that 
persons  in  possession  of  the  facts  should 
clear  up  the  matter  Ut  once,  declaring 
that  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  would  satisfy  the  public;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  main 
facts  were  already  known,  denouncing 
this  one  and  that  one  for  distorting  or 
suppressing  them. 

Full  and  accurate  information  on  all 
subjects  in  which  the  public  are  interested 
was  demanded  of  President  Wilson  by  one 
great  daily  that  is  quite  capable  of  using 
such  information  to  further  its  own  ends, 
regardless  of  the  public;  and  that  does 
not  hesitate  to  invent  facts  when  facts 
happen  to  be  lacking.  The  journal  we 
have  in  mind  informed  its  readers  that  the 
late  Capt.  Boelcke,  the  famous  German 
"Knight  of  the  Air,"  who  is  credited  with 
the  defeat  of  twenty-six  fliers,  once  worked 
as  an  elevator  man  in  a  New  York  hotel, 
debts  having  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
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army,  and  his  family  having  insisted  that 
he  show  his  ability  to  work.  It  turns  out 
that  Boelcke  was  never  in  this  country, 
that  he  was  never  in  charge  of  an  elevator, 
and,  furthermore,  that  until  the  war  broke 
out  he  had  never  been  in  the  army. 

Readers  of  newspapers  should  make 
allowance  for  political  partisanship  and 
look  to  more  reliable  sources  for  exact 
and  full  information  on  subjects  of  present 
interest,  particularly  if  these  subjects 
happen  to  be  in  dispute. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
the  witness  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  Government  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  in  its 
dealing  with  its  incapacitated  soldiers.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  alleged,  there  is  so  much 
red  tape  involved  about  the-  issuing  of 
pensions  that  in  reality  they  are  Old  Age 
pensions  by  the  time  they  materialize. 
There  are  too  many  committees,  and  there 
is  too  much  investigation,  —  the  same 
charges  which  are  made  with  reason 
against  the  methods  of  "organized" 
charity  in  our  own  country.  As  Mr. 
Chesterton  puts  it  concretely,  writing  in 
the  New  Witness,  his  brother's  paper: 

A  soldier  with  one  leg,  who  could  not  get 
work,  who  would  be  jailed  for  begging  for 
bread,  and  asked  in  the  shops  for  cash,  tries 
to  get  some  of  the  cash  we  o'we  him.  It  seems  to 
him  a  simple  matter,  the  words  "leg,"  "bread," 
"shop"  and  "jail"  being  all  of  one  syllable. 
He  is  given  a  printed  statement,  so  ingeniously 
worded  as  to  leave  on  his  mind  the  impression 
that  he  is  to  paradigmatize  the  elephantiasis 
with  a  view  to  polyphematizing  the  golliwog, 
in  accordance  with  A.  9903,  or  what  not.  As 
In  -.till  seems  not  to  understand,  another  com- 
mittee of  experts  is  formed,  solely  in  order  to 
explain  it  to  the  man  with  one  leg;  so  he  gets 
another  paper,  which  says  (as  it  seems  to  his 
disordered  fancy)  that  a  misunderstanding  has 
arisen,  and  he  must  not  abracadabulate  the 
adiaphorism  until  he  has  absquatulated  the 
chimborazo.  I  may  not  have  got  the  words 
quite  right;  nor  has  he.  But  that  is  the  style; 
and  a  very  bad  style,  too.  And  while  all  this 
long-winded  bad  ICnglish  is  poim-d  out  inex- 
haustibly, tile  IIDIPI  mi  n  ihctnsrlves  arc  ill  tmirh 
with  things  so  stark  and  simple  that  their 
linglish  is  sometimes  as  good  as  in  the  old 


ballads  or  the  Bible.  A  man  in  my  own  town 
wrote  of  another  fallen  in  battle:  "I  covered 
him  with  his  ground-sheet  and  I  left  him  to 
the  mercy  of  God."  Apparently  it  is  not  only 
the  dead  men  who  have  to  be  left  to  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  extreme  to  characterize 
the  sociological  spirit  as  "a  spirit  of 
suspicion  and  delay  and  dilatory  detective, 
fever,"  as  this  brilliant  journalist  does; 
but  it  is  for  the  actions  of  the  charity 
workers  themselves  to  disprove  the  charge 
contained  in  G.  K.  C.'s  description,  lest, 
"having  always  sent  for  a  pathologist 
to  prove  the  hunger  of  a  starving  man, 
they  have  now  almost  to  send  for  a 
mathematician  to  count  the  legs  of  a 
one-legged  soldier." 


There  has  been  in  recent  years  so  much 
faddism  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations 
toward  the  lower  animals  that  almost  any 
one  who  ventures  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  horse,  the  dog,  or  especially  the  cat 
is  immediately  suspected.  We  have  had 
far  more  emphasis  on  the  folly  of  the 
extremists  in  this  line  than  appreciation 
of  the  really  good  work  which  the  sane 
reformers  are  achieving.  Assuredly  one 
of  these  latter  was  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline 
Earle  White,  to  whose  memory  a  recent 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Zoophily  is 
dedicated.  Years  ago,  this  estimable  lady 
won  the  praise  of  Archbishop  Ryan,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  cited  as  applicable  to 
her  propaganda  the  words  addressed  by 
Almighty  God  to  the  Prophet  Jonas, 
relative  to  the  saving  from  destruction 
of  the  city  Ninive:  "Shall  not  I  spare 
Ninive,  that  great  city,  in  which  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  persons  that  know  not  how  to 
distinguish  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left,  and  many  beasts?" 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Henry,  Litt.  D., 
writing  in  the  journal  above-mentioned, 
makes  the  happy  point  that  Mrs.  White 
was  no  blind  enthusiast  working  for  her 
cause,  but  a  woman  in  whom  this  special 
interest  did  not  interfere  with  those 
larger  concerns  which  make  the  balance  of 
rational  living.  If  she  loved  the  lower 
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animals,  she  loved  the  children  of  men  far 
more,  being  a  practical  worker  for  insti- 
tutes that  harbor  the  fatherless.  We 
may  believe  that  her  motive  in  everything 
that  her  hand  found  to  do  w,as  love  of 
the  Heavenly  Father,  "who  made  and 
loveth  all."- 

i 

The  noted  Dominican,  Father  Hugh 
Pope,  addressed  a  very  large  English 
audience  on  a  recent  Sunday,  taking  for  his 
subject  "The  Resurrection  of  England," — 
a  resurrection  from  religious  indifference  to 
genuine  spiritual  life.  The  substance  of 
one  paragraph  of  his  discourse,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Catholic  Times,  is  of  world- 
wide application,  as  timely  for  American 
Catholics  as  for  those  of  Lancashire: 

Catholics  had  to  create  an  atmosphere  by 
the  lives  they  led,  the  speaker  proceeded. 
And  the  resurrection  which  was  spoken  of  had 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Catholic  working 
men  and  women  of  England.  In  Lancashire 
there  was  an  enormous  population  of  Catholics, 
and  they  wielded  a  mighty  power.  His  experi- 
ence was  that  non-Catholics  around  them  were 
most  anxious  to  know  something  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  They  were  holding  out  their 
hands,  so  to  speak,  for  the  truth.  It  was, 
therefore,  up  to  the  Catholic  working  man  and 
woman,  who  were  amongst  the  teeming  popu- 
lation, to  be  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for 
their  faith,  and  to  do  good  by  their  own 
personal  lives. 

It  is  the  perennially  .pertinent  advice 
of  St.  Matthew:  "So  let  your  light  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  The  great  O'Connell  once  told 
his  fellow-countrymen  that  everyone  who 
committed  a  .  crime  proved  himself  an 
enemy  of  his  country;  so  Catholics  who 
do  not  live  up  to  their  religion  are  traitors 
to  their  Church. 

Before  this  year  1916  is  dropped  into  the 
discard  of  Time,  something  more  than  a 
perfunctory  mention  here  and  there  should 
be  made  of  a  tercentenary  that  is  not 
without  interest  to  most  Catholics  in  all 
lands  of  both  hemispheres, — that  of  the 
Jesuit  Father,  Alfonsus  Rodriguez.  Dying 
in  the  same  year  as  Cervantes  and  Shake- 


speare, 1616,  the  Spanish  priest  was  already 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  was  born,  and  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  when  England's 
greatest  dramatist  first  saw  the  light  of 
day.  Father  Rodriguez  was,  in  fact,  a 
nonagenarian;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
record  that  the  work  which  justifies  a 
world-wide,  if  quiet,  celebration  of  his 
tercentenary  was  not  published  until  he 
had  completed  his  fourscore  years.  That 
work,  "The  Practice  of  Christian  and 
Religious  Perfection,"  is  a  spiritual  classic 
that  never  grows  old.  Translated  into  all 
modern  languages,  it  is  as  timely  now  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  simply  because  it  is  a  human 
book,  and  human  nature  is  fundamentally 
the  same  in  our  day  as  it  was  in  that  of 
Rodriguez,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  that 
of  Adam.  A  new  translation  of  this  admi- 
rable treatise  from  the  original  Spanish 
is  a  desideratum. 


Like  numerous  non-Catholics — and  not 
a  few  Catholics  also, — the  Rev.  Bernard 
McNulty,  who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  is  a 
Protestant  minister,  is  being  disabused  of 
the  notion  that  the  power  of  the  Church 
has  diminished  to  the  vanishing  point  in 
France.  Having  been  at  the  front,  Mr. 
McNulty  declares  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  vast  influence  is  being  exercised  every- 
where. "With  no  advertisement,"  he 
says,  "the  Church  of  Rome  has  succeeded 
where  we  have  failed;  she  has  instilled 
into  the  people  a  real  spirit  of  worship. 
They  recognize  it  as  their  duty,  apart 
from  outside  considerations."  Seeing  large 
numbers  of  persons,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  attending 
Mass  in  cities  and  villages,  and  witnessing 
their  devout  demeanor,  has  caused  Mr. 
McNulty  to  change  his  views,  and  '  turned 
his  eyes,'  he  declares,  'to  the  Church  of 
Rome ' ;  though  he  is  at  pains  to  state 
that  he  can  not  imagine  himself  holding 
her  doctrines,  about  which  he  is  probably 
as  much  misinformed  as  he  was  about  her 
French  members. 


Ballad  of  a  Train. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY  FATHER  EARLS,  S.  J. 


BY  GRACE  GORDON. 


(T)  ASES  are  charming  'mid  the  Afric  sands, 

Beautiful  is  summer  after  rain; 
But    the   sweetest   blossoms    may   be   eyes    and 

hands, 
And  two  playful  children  on  a  train. 

Aileen  and  her  brother,  home*  from  holiday, 
Left  behind  them  Narragansett  town; 

Innocence  like  music  followed  all  the  way. 
Summer  glowed  upon  the  cheeks  of  brown. 

She  that  was  their  escort  read  a  magazine: 
They  were  young,  and  trains  are  dull  at  night; 

All  the  passing  signals,  red  and  blue  and  green, 
Counted  up  the  miles  for  young  delight. 

I  was  there  behind  them,  earnest  in  a  book : 
Lo,  the  journey  turned  to  fairyland. 

When,  like  magic  mirrors,  dusty  windows  took 
Aileen's  dancing  eyes  and  waving  hand! 

That  is  how  it  happened  on  a  creeping  train. 
How  a  play  began  without  a  word, — 

Peekaboo  reflections  in  a  window-pane. 
Such  a  story-hour  was  never  heard. 

Aileen  and  her  brother)  strangers  were  to  me; 

They  were  friendly  for  the  cloth  I  wore; 
And  through  leagues  of  window,  youthful  play 
could  see 

We  were  friends  to  be  for  evermore. 

So  we  passed  the  hamlets,  passed  the  miles  of  night 

In  a  fairyland  of  silent  games, 
Till  the  travel  ended  in  the  Worcester  light, — 

Vi-t  we  parted,  strangers  in  our  names. 

I5ut  a  fortnight  later,  by  an  autumn  tree, 
Aileeii  and   her  brother  came  my  way, 

And   smother,   glad   to   tell   the   names  of   them 

aiicl    me. 
And  to  hear  how  travellers  can  play. 

Life   is  but   a  journey,   say   we  evermore; 

UK  lights   the   years  have,  like  a   train; 
Three  good  friends  will  travel  up  to  heaven's  door, 
With   the   world   a   rnerry  window-pane. 


II. 

iR.  DONLON  had  chosen  the 
quietest  and  most  reputable 
amongst  the  eating  houses  of 
the  place,  where  he  knew  that 
comparatively  little  drinking  was  done, 
and  where  the  ears  of  his  son  would  not  be 
assailed  by  unbecoming  language.  It  was 
a  long,  low  room,  into  which  a  rush  of 
heat  and  an  overpowering  smell  of  cooking 
came  with  each  opening  of  the  swing  door 
that  led  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  number  of  men,  divided  mostly  into 
groups  of  three  or  four  around  the  tables. 
Some,  who  had  finished  their  repast,  were 
playing  cards ;  others  were  reading  quietly ; 
but  the  majority  were  entirely  busy  with 
the  chief  business  of  the  hour — emptying 
with  remarkable  speed  the  plates  of 
coarse  but  plentiful  food  set  before  them. 
Stew,  meat-pies,  and  dumplings  were  the 
favorite  articles  of  diet,  varied  by  pork 
and  cabbage,  flapjacks  and  corn-bread. 

Mr.  Donlon,  finding  an  empty  table, 
seated  himself  thereat,  motioning  for 
Frank  to  do  the  same.  He  chose  from  the 
bill  of  fare  whatever  he  believed  would  be 
most  likely  to  suit  the  boy's  taste;  and 
then  he  sat  looking  around  him,  nodding 
occasionally  to  some  acquaintance,  or 
reading  an  old  newspaper  which  he  pro- 
duced from  his  coat  pocket,  and  wherein 
were  recorded  events  already  stale  in  the 
world  outside  of  this  Alaskan  desert. 

When  plates  had  been  set  before  the 
father  and  son,  Frank,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and 
bowed  his  head  for  a  moment,  as  he  had 
IHTII  taught  to  do,  to  ask  a  blessing  on 
his  food.  Instantly  there  was  a  hush  in 
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the  room;  the  sound  of  many  voices 
ceased  as  at  a  given  signal.  Wonder,  and 
a  feeling  akin  to  awe,  fell  upon  that  rude 
assemblage.  It  was  long,  indeed,  since 
any  one  had  done  such  a  thing  in  a  public 
eating  house  in  Alaska.  And  as  Mr. 
Donlon  sat  in  a  prominent  position 
towards  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  as 
all  eyes  had  been  directed  towards  the 
boy  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  the 
effect  of  Frank's  action  was  general.  It 
sent  the  minds  of  some  back,  back  ever 
so  far  into  another  life  and  another  mode 
of  existence,  and  brought  a  moisture  to 
eyes  long  unaccustomed  to  tears.  To 
others,  of  course,  it  was  merely  a  curious 
and  more  or  less  meaningless  gesture 
which  Donlon's  lad  had  made,  and  excited 
in  them  only  wonder  or  a  species  of 
resentment.  Patrick  Donlon  himself, 
after  a  hasty  glance  around  the  room, 
and  a  moment's  hesitation,  imitated  the 
action  of  the  boy,  and,  raising  his  hand 
with  an  awkward- and  half-defiant  gesture, 
blessed  himself. 

While  this  little  scene  had  been  in 
progress,  a  man  entered  the  room  and 
observed  with  keen  interest  all  that  was 
passing.  He  seemed  to  be  familiarly 
known  to  most  of  those  present,  and 
exchanged  many  cheerful  greetings  with 
the  men  at  the  tables,  while  he  threaded  his 
way  to  that  at  which  the  father  and  son 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  He 
was  a  tall  and  loose-hung  man,  with 
close-shaven  cheeks,  and  a  broad  face, 
which  expanded  very  often  into  a  genial 
laugh.  He  was  known  as  "Sporty  Joe," 
or  Joseph  Mulligan,  and  he  was  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Donlon  in  the  prospecting 
expedition  upon  which  the  miner  had 
decided  to  take  his  son.  He  was  a  popular 
character  with  most  of  his  associates, 
and  had  won  the  old  name  of  "Sporty" 
from  his  habit  of  looking  on  the  brighter 
side  of  every  happening.  He  was,  however, 
bound  by  peculiar  ties  to  Patrick  Donlon; 
for  they  had  both  hailed  from  the  same 
town  of  Cashel  in  Ireland,  and  were  proud 
of  being  called  Tipperary  men. 


Joe,  sitting  down  at  the  table,  began 
immediately,  after  his  genial  fashion,  to 
take  notice  of  the  boy. 

"So  this  is  your  son,  Pat?"  he  said, 
patting  Frank  on  the  head.  "A  fine  boy 
he  is,  and  strong  too,  as  he'd  need  to  be 
if  he  goes  with  us  on  the  trail." 

"He  is  strong,"  agreed  Mr.  Donlon. 
"The  Sister  over  at  the  hospital  tells  me 
he  never  had  a  pain  or  an  ache." 

Joe  Mulligan  put  his  hand  under  the 
boy's  chin,  and,  raising  it,  looked  for  one 
long  moment  into  the  face,  with  its  clear 
skin  and  dark  eyes,  which  to  him  recalled 
those  of  the  dead  mother.  Curiously 
enough,  as  the  Sister  had  done,  he 
sighed,  muttering: 

"A  mining  camp  is  no  place  for  the 
like  of  him,  and  God  knows  it,  Pat." 

Donlon  grunted,  resenting  both  the 
sigh  and  speech. 

"He  may  as  well  learn  early  as  late 
what  the  world  is  like,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I'm  equal 
to  looking  after  my  own  son." 

"No  offence,  Pat,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mulligan,  cheerfully.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  boy.  "So  you  want  to  be  a  miner, 
Frank?"  he  said,  smiling  upon  the  lad. 

But  the  little  fellow'  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  staring  about  the  room, 
eagerly  observing  every  feature  of  that 
scene  which  seemed  to  him  as  wonderful 
as  some  region  of  enchantment,  astonished 
both  his  father  and  the  speaker  not 
only  by  his  words  but  by  the  decision  of 
his  tone: 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  miner  at 
all.  When  I  am  big  I  am  going  to  be  a 
missionary  like  Father  Jacquet." 

The  childish  face  kindled  at  the  thought ; 
for  he  had  often  seen  the  venerable  priest 
of  whom  he  spoke,  and  others  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  the  heroes  of 
his  childish  imagination. 

Both  men  stared  at  him  aghast  an 
instant;  while  the  boy,  unconscious  of 
the  effect  produced,  continued: 

"I'd  like  to  wear  a  black  gown  and 
beads  and  go  out  with  a  big  crucifix  to 
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convert  the  Eskimos;  and  Sister  said 
maybe  that  was  why  I  was  called  Francis 
Xavier." 

A  look  of  something  like  consternation 
overspread  Patrick  Donlon's  face;  for 
his  dream  had  been,  once  his' "pile"  was 
made,  to  hasten  back  to  civilization,  carry- 
ing with  him  his  son,  whom  he  meant  to 
educate  either  for  a  profession  or  to  become 
a  "big  man"  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
He  had  no  mind,  therefore,  that  the  boy 
should  get  into  his  head  any  notions  of 
condemning  himself,  once  that  happy 
time  had  come,  to  perpetual  exile  in  this 
frozen  land. 

"Tut,  tut!"  he  said  crossly.  "You'll 
be-  going  home  one  of  these  days  to  the 
big  city  of  New  York,  where  there  are  no 
Eskimos  nor  any  other  savages." 

The  prospect  thus  held  out  was  a 
splendid  one,  of  course,  and  had  often 
before  entered  into  the  boy's  mind.  But 
he  said,  with  a  quiet  determination  that 
oddly  pleased,  while  it  aggravated,  his 
father : 

"I  could  come  back,  though." 

"Not  a  foot  back  will  you  ever  come — • 
while  I'm  living,  anyway!"  cried  Donlon, 
bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table,  to 
emphasize  his  words,  with  an  energy 
which  caused  the  glasses  to  dance,  and 
the  other  guests  in  the  room  to  turn  their 
attention  once  more  in  that  direction. 
But  Joe  Mulligan,  pulling  him  by  the 
arm  and  speaking  in  a  quick  aside,  said: 

"What's  the  use  of  crossing  him,  Pat? 
Look  at  myself,  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Cashel  town  would  have 
told  you  was  meant  for  the  altar!  And 
see  what  has  come  of  it!" 

Whether  the  speaker  meant  this  by 
way  of  warning  or  as  a  consolation  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  Donlon  accepted  it  as 
the  latter.  His  brow  cleared  and  he  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  suppose,"  he-  remarked,  "it's  only 
what  the  .Sisters  have  been  putting  into 
his  head;  and,  sure  enough,  the  notions 
that  a  boy  has  are  like  the  wind  that 
blows  through  the  prairie  grasses." 


Perhaps  Joe  Mulligan  really  thought 
otherwise;  but  he  changed  the  subject,  and 
the  two  were  soon  deep  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  prospecting  trip  upon  which 
they  were  to  start  the  next  morning. 
Frank,  with  his  dark  eyes,  had  been 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  while  they 
commented  on  his  declaration  concerning 
that  future  into  which  neither  of  them 
could  project  his  gaze.  The  boy  may  not 
have  understood  the  purport  of  their  talk 
concerning  him.  In  any  case,  he  said  no 
more,  but  continued  to  find  an  ever-growing 
interest  and  amusement  in  studying  the 
details  of  that  unfamiliar  scene. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  talk  between 
him  and  his  partner,  Joe  Mulligan  cast 
strangely  wistful  glances  at  the  eager  and 
keenly  interested  face  of  little  Frank. 
Old  emotions  had  been  stirred  in  his 
heart  by  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  on 
first  entering  the  eating  house,  by  the 
ingenuous  countenance,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  declaration  of  the  lad  concerning 
his  future  intentions.  Far  away,  under 
an  Irish  sky,  and  close  to  that  famous 
Rock  which  had  gathered  about  it  a 
wealth  of  fact  and  fancy  concerning  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  he  saw  another  little 
boy.  Into  that  childish  mind,  too,  had 
been  instilled  the  lessons  of  the  Faith, 
and  it  had  been  his  dearest  wish  one  day 
to  be  a  priest  and  wear  the  sacred 
vestments,  like  good  old  Father  James.  A 
whole  train  of  circumstances  had  inter- 
vened, and  now  that  little  boy  and  his 
holy  desires  were  but  a  dream,  and  Ireland 
itself  had  faded  into  a  memory,  and  he 
was  "Sporty  Joe,"  out  here  in  this  North- 
western wilderness.  He  had  to  rouse 
himself  every  once  in  a  : while  with  an 
effort  to  attend  to  what  his  partner  »was 
saying,  and  to  join  with  him  in  calculating 
the  distance  they  would  hav,e  to  go, 
and  the  quantity  of  food  that  would  be 
needed. 

.Suddenly  he  plucked  his  elder  com- 
panion by  the-  sleeve  in  high  excitement. 

"Pat,"  he  said,  "do  you  see  that 
fellow  just  coining  into  the  room?  It's 
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Ike    Petersen,    and    he's    made   of   gold." 

Frank  followed  eagerly  the  direction 
indicated,  and  saw  a  thin,  wiry  man,  past 
middle  age,  whose  countenance  closely 
resembled  a  mask,  save  for  the  quick, 
rolling  eye  that  betrayed  the  inward 
fever.  The  boy,  after  one  startled  glance, 
is  though  for  a  moment  he  had  believed 
Mr.  Mulligan's  statement  to  be  literally 
true,  began  to  chuckle  to  himself  in  a 
manner  that  soon  caught  "Sporty  Joe's" 
attention. 

"Out  with  the  joke,  lad!"  he  said  good- 
naturedly;  and  Frank  at  once  explained: 

"I  was  thinking,  if  he  was  made  of  gold, 
that's  why  his  face  is  so  yellow." 

The  big  man  threw  back  his  head 
in  appreciation  of  the  jest;  for  the 
parchment-like  skin  of  the  successful 
miner  was  indeed  of  a  saffron  tint,  and 
creased  and  wrinkled  where  it  was  not 
tightly  drawn  over  the  bones. 
.  Donlon  did  not  laugh,  but  only  stared 
at  the  newcomer  with  the  keenest  interest. 

"So  that's  Petersen,"  he  said,  "the 
Norwegian  that's  been  raking  gold  dust 
out  of  the  sluice  boxes  ever  since  I  come 
to  Alaska?" 

"Not  much  of  it  sticks  to  him," 
answered  Joe,  more  placidly.  "They  say 
he's  made  three  fortunes,  and  lost  every 
one  of  them  at  the  faro  table." 

"Why  doesn't  he  get  out  of  this  cursed 
desert,"  cried  Donlon,  "where  men  have 
to  live  like  moles  for  months  of  the  year?" 

"He's  in  no  hurry  to  go,"  observed  Joe. 
"He  knows  there's  plenty  more  of  the 
'pay  dirt'  waiting  round  for  him." 

"Well,  let's  be  off!"  cried  Donlon, 
impatiently,  rising  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  did 
not  want  to  lose  a  moment  in  going  to 
seek  for  the  treasure  that  was  "waiting 
round"  somewhere,- — "that  is,  if  you  have 
had  all  you  want  to  eat,  Frank." 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  boy,  jumping 
up  from  his  place — but  pausing  an  instant 
to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  with  the 
short  and  simple  thanksgiving  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  Sisters. 

The  quick  eyes  of  Petersen,  that  men 


said  were  accustomed  to  pierce  the  very 
crust  of  the  earth  when  gold  was  about, 
caught  Frank's  action, — noted  the  bent 
Read  and  clasped  hands.  To  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  he  advanced  in  his  abrupt, 
jerky  fashion  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder. 

"So  you  say  your  prayers,  hey?"  he 
inquired. 

Frank,  looking  up  at  him  fearlessly, 
answered  simply: 

"I  was  saying  my  grace,  sir." 

"You  talk  a  lingo  we've  all  forgotten," 
the  rich  man  went  on,  fumbling  in  the 
miner's  poke  that  hung  by  his  side,  and 
from  which  he  produced  a  gold  nugget. 
"Well,  just  for  the  surprise  you  gave  me, 
here's  a  bit  of  Ike  Petersen's  luck,  and 
may  it  bring  you  more!" 

Everyone  in  the  room  was  thrilled  with 
a  curious  emotion;  for  luck  is  the  miner's 
god,  and  superstition  the  only  creed  of 
most  of  them.  Young  Frank,  in  their 
eyes,  was  already  started  on  the  path  to 
success. 

But  the  clear,  childish  voice  presently 
rang  through  the  room: 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir!  That's  splendid. 
And  I'll  take  it  right  over  to  Sister 
Josephine  for  the  poor  sick  people." 

Petersen  looked  fixedly  at  the  boy  as 
though  he  were  a  new  species,  while 
an  unwonted  moisture  gathered  in  the 
feverish  eyes. 

"Don't  give  away  your  'luck  penny,'" 
he  said  huskily.  "Here's  another  for  the 
Sister."  And,  so  saying,  he  produced 
from  his  poke  a  second  and  even  larger 
gold  nugget. 

He  turned  in  his  abrupt  manner,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  strung 
upon  wire,  to  Mr.  Donlon,  who  stood 
interestedly  watching  the  scene,  and  who 
now  strove  to  utter  his  acknowledgments. 

"Get  him  out  of  here,  mate,"  he 
exclaimed,  "before  he  hardens!" 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  .»*-.- 

CASTLES  in  the  air  cost  a  vast  deal  to 
keep  up. — Lord  Lytton. 
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The  Blocked-Out  Square  Cipher. 


BY    LIONEL    BYRRA. 


/CRYPTOGRAPHY,  or  the  art  of  writ- 
l(g)v  ing  messages  and  documents  in  cipher, 
intended  to  be  read  by  those  only  who 
possess  the  key,  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  may  say  in  a  paraphrase 
of  Solomon:  "Of  making  many  ciphers 
there  is  no  end."  Perhaps  the  most 
commonly  employed  of  all  the  varieties  is 
that  known  as  the  alphabetic  Blocked-Out 
Square,  the  discovery,  or  invention,  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Blaise  de  Vigenerie 
in  1859.  The  favor  enjoyed  by  this  partic- 
ular cipher  is  due  to  two  qualities  which 
it  possesses:  it  is  very  easy  to  translate 
when  one  knows  the  key,  and  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  translate  when  one 
hasn't  the  key.  To  illustrate,  here  is  the 
square : 

ABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
BCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 
CDEFCH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ.AB 
DBFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTU  VW  X  Y  Z  A  B  C 
BFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 
FGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDE 
GH  IJKLMNOPQRSTU  VW X  YZABCDEF 
H  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFG 
I JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH 
J  KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH  I 
KLMNOPQR  STU  VW  XYZABCDEFGH  IJ 
LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH IJK 
MNOPQR  STU  VW  XYZABCDEFGH  I  JKL 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH IJKLM 
OPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMN 
PQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNO 
Q  R  S  TU  VWX  YZABCDBFGH  IJKLMNOP 
RSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQ 
STU  VWX  YZABCDEFGH  IJKUMNOPQR 
TV  VW  XYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRS 
UVWXYZABCDEFO  II  IJK  I.  MNOPQRST 
VWXYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTU 
WXYZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
XYZABCDEPCH  IJKLMNOPQRSTU  VW 
YZABCDEFGH  IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
ZABCDEPGH  I  JKLMNOPQRSTU  VW  X  Y 

As  will  be  seen,  the  square  is  easily 
tnough  made.  One  simply  writes  the 
alphabet  in  full  on  one  line,  writes  a 
second  line  beginning  with  B,  a  third  one 
beginning  with  C;  and  so  on,  completing 


each  line,  after  reaching  Z,  by  adding 
A,  B,  C,  etc. 

Now,  suppose  I  occasionally  send  a 
cipher  message  (by  telegraph  or  on  a  postal 
card)  to  a  correspondent  who  shares  with 
me  alone  the  knowledge  of  our  key-phrase, 
"Just  ourselves";  and  that  the  message 
I  wish  to  send  in  a  given  instance  runs: 
"Harry  taken  to  asylum."  To  form  the 
cipher  I  write  the  letters  in  the  message 
continuously,  with  no  spacing  between  its 
words;  and  then,  above  the  line  thus 
formed,  write  the  key-phrase,  repeating 
as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  equal  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  message.  Thus: 

JUSTOURSELVESJUSTO 
HARRYTAKENTOASYLUM 

The  first  letter  of  the  key  is  J  and  the 
first  of  the  message  is  H.  Tracing  down- 
wards the  J  column  of  the  top  line  of  the 
square,  and  horizontally  the  H  line  at  the 
side  of  the  square  until  the  two  lines 
coincide  in  Q,  I  write  down  this  letter  as 
the  first  one  of  the  required  cipher.  Trac- 
ing similarly  the  second  letters  of  key  and 
message,  U  and  A,  I  find  U  itself  to  be  the 
second  letter  of  the  cipher.  The  third 
letters,  S  and  R,  give  J  as  third  letter  of 
the  cipher;  and  so  on  until  the  completed 
cipher  is  found  to  be 

QUJKMNRCIYOSSBSDNA 

Evidently  this  collocation  of  letters 
means  nothing,  and  can  mean  nothing, 
to  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  key- 
phrase;  but  my  correspondent  finds  its 
translation  quite  simple.  He  merely 
reverses  the  process  which  I  have  gone 
through.  The  better  to  illustrate  this 
reversal,  let  us  suppose  that  he  sends  me 
in  return  this  cipher  message: 

TYWIWNFMXZATSYYJL 

To  translate  it,  I  write  above  it  the  key- 
phrase  without  spacing  the  words,  as 
before;  and  so  have 

S       JUSTOURSELVESJUST 
TYWIWNFMXZATSYYJL 

Then  I  trace  down  the  J  column  of  the 
square  until  I  reach  T,  the  first  letter  of 
the  cipher;  and  the  first  letter  in  that 
horizontal  line  in  which  I  find  T  is  the 
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first  letter  of  the  translated  message, 
which  accordingly  begins  with  K.  Taking 
the  second  letter  of  the  key,  U,  and  tracing 
its  column  down  until  I  come  to  Y,  the 
second  letter  of  the  cipher,  I  find  the 
letter  beginning  that  line  to  be  E,  which 
is  therefore  the  second  letter  of  the  message. 
The  third  letter  of  the  key,  S,  traced 
down  to  the  third  letter  of  the  cipher,  W, 
gives  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  E, 
the  third  letter  of  trie  message.  And  so  on 
with  the  other  letters  until  the  completed 
translation  is  found  to  be 

KEEPITOUTOFPAPERS 

which  is  readily  seen  to  be,  "Keep  it  out 
of  papers." 

With  the  foregoing  somewhat  detailed 
explanation  before  him,  any  fairly  intelli- 
gent man  or  boy  should  be  able  to 
exchange  cipher  messages  with  a  friend 
at  a  distance.  Provided  the  key-phrase 
is  known  to  them  alone,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  cipher's  being  intelligible  to  any 
one  else.  As  the  chosen  key  may  be  any 
one  of  innumerable  words  or  phrases, 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  million  of  a 
third  person's  guessing  what  it  is. 

In  the  meantime,  should  any  reader  care 
to  amuse  himself,  or  exercise  his  ingenuity, 
in  deciphering  a  cipher,  we  append  one 
the  translation  of  which  gives  a  quatrain 
of  iambic  verse.  The  key-phrase  is  that 
given  above,  "Just  ourselves";  and  it 
should  be  written  continuously,  not 
begun  again  at  the  beginning  of  each  line. 
If,  for  instance,  the  first  line  ends  with 
L  of  the  key-phrase,  the  second  line  should 
begin  with  V,  and  not  J: 

XOJEWZVAWHMMLRHUBDBVJWEMEFPY, 
AMGGVSRTIKLAOWNBEEGAY 

OSSUFKTJYKZSD  Z  A  Z  X  B  G  E  R  N  Y  WOPK, 

SMAM'&ETUEVKZYEDXHW. 


"Do  thy  first  duty,  which  lies  nearest 
thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  thy  duty; 
thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become 
clearer."  This  wise  counsel,  which  has 
often  been  given,  is  thus  expressed  by 
Carlyle. 


About  Weather-Vanes. 

Travellers  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight,  are  often  amused  to  see  the  figure  of 
a  cock — or,  as  we  often  say  in  America,  a 
"rooster" — surmounting  the  top  of  church 
towers  or  sometimes  secular  buildings; 
but  the  custom  had  a  legitimate  origin  and 
meaning,  the  cock  being  the  symbol  of 
clerical  vigilance.  Aside  from  this  reason, 
there  was  the  practical  one  that  the  bird 
had  a  large  tail  which  turned  easily  with 
the  wind.  From  the  use  of  the  cock  in  this 
manner  came  the  term  "weathercock"; 
but  numerous  other  objects  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Many  old  English  churches  have  the 
emblems  of  their  patron  saint  for  a  weather- 
vane  ;  thus  St.  Peter's  has  a  key,  that  of 
St.  Lawrence  a  gridiron,  and  St.  Mildred's 
g.  gilt  ship  in  full  sail.'  Bow  Church  in 
Cheapside,  London,  has  for  a  weather-vane 
a  gilt  dragon  eleven  feet  long;  and  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  a  grasshopper  of 
equal  length.  Some  say  that  this  was  used 
because  the  life  of  its  founder  was  saved  by 
the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper.  In  a  famous 
prophecy  it  was  foretold  that  when  the 
dragon  of  Bow  Street  should  meet  the 
grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London's  streets  would  be  deluged  with 
blood.  In  1820  these  two  vanes  were  sent 
together  to  the  same  mechanic  for  repairs, 
but  nothing  in  particular  happened. 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  London  has 
four  weather-vanes;  and  from  this  came 
the  old  saying,  "As  hard  to  reconcile  as 
the  vanes  of  St.  Sepulchre's  towers,"  which 
pointed  four  different  ways. 


Master  and  Mule. 


The  celebrated  Spanish  lawyer,  Martin 
Azpilcueta,  was  so  charitable  to  the  poor 
that  he  seldom  passed  a  beggar  without 
giving  him  an  alms;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  mule  on  which  he  usually  rode  would 
stop  of  its  own  accord  whenever  it  saw 
a  beggar. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— A  new  book  in  two  volumes  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  "A  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years,"  is 
announced  by  the  John  Murphy  Co. 

— "More  Tales  by  Polish  Authors,"  trans- 
lated by  Else  Benecke  and  Marie  Busch,  a  sequel 
to  the  collection  published  some  time  ago,  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Mr.  Black- 
well,  of  Oxford. 

— The  brochure  "Prayers  at  Mass  for  School 
Children,"  arranged  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Graham, 
is  now  in  its  third  edition,  a  circumstance  which 
proves  its  utility.  Future  editions  should  be 
sewed  with  thread,  and  a  cover  of  somewhat 
less  sombre  hue  would  be  a  stilj  further  improve- 
ment. It  may  be  secured  from  Holy  Angels' 
Church,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

— Decidedly  less  interesting  than  "That 
Office  Boy,"  "Cupid  of  Campion,"  Father 
Finn's  latest  offering  of  juvenile  fiction,  will 
nevertheless  provide  some  hours  of  pleasure  to 
such  youngsters  as  enjoyed  his  earlier  books 
of  the  "Tom  Playfair"  type.  "Campion" 
figures  all  too  little  in  the  present  story,  which 
we  lay  aside  with  the  hope  that  the  author  will 
give  us  a  somewhat  less  wondrous  account  Of 
the  young  hero's  later  days  at  college.  Pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Brothers. 

— Part  first  of  an  important  historical  tract 
brai-ing  the  title,  "Leabhar  Gabhala,  the  Book 
of  Conquests  in  Ireland,  the  Recension  of 
Michael  O'Cleirigh,"  has  just  been  issued  by 
rs.  Hodges  &  Figgis,  London.  It  is  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  R.  A.  Stewart  MacAlister, 
professor  of  Celtic  Archsdlogy,  University . 
College,  Dublin;  and  John  MacNeill,  professor 
of  Early  Irish  History,  University  College, 
Dublin.  "The  Book  of  Conquests"  was  first 
edited  in  1631  by  the  Franciscan  friar  whose 
name-  it  bears.  Assisted  by  other  Irish  scholars, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  and  tran- 
scription of  Irish  MSS.,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters." 

— The  general  reader  as  well  as  the  special 
student,  albeit  a  beginner,  will  peruse  with 
profit  an  "Introduction  to  Economics,"  by 
Frank  O'Haru,  Ph.  D.  (Macmillan  Co.)  A 
compact,  small-sized  octavo,  durably  bound,  and 
containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages, 
with  a  good  table  of  contents  and  a  working 
index,  it  is  in  form  an  ideal  manual.  In  sub- 
stance it  offers  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
field  of  economic  activities.  It  condenses  with- 
out obscuring,  and  particularizes  without  tedium. 
In  style  it  is  admirably  clear,  being  perspicuous 


as  well  as  precise, — no  small  merit  in  economic 
writing.  A  different  school  of  economics  might 
not  go  so  far  as  Dr.  O'Hara  in  his  endorsement 
of  State  activities  in  economics,  as  evidenced  by 
his  approval  of  the  British  "Insurance  Act," 
which,  according  .  to  Messrs.  Belloc,  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  C.  Chesterton,  is  the  open  door 
to  the  "Servile  State." 

— A  translation  into  English  verse  of  "The 
Aciithist  Hymn,"  used,  if  not  composed,  by 
Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
630,  and  still  sung  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  by  Russians  and  Greeks  alike,  is 
announced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The 
text  was  edited  and  revised  by  the  late  W.  J. 
Birkbeck.  The  translator  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Wood- 
ward, of  whose  work  readers  of  THE  AVE  MARIA 
have  been  favored  with  specimens. 

— It  is  a  gratification  to  announce  a  revised 
edition  of  West's  "Ancient  World"  for  use  in 
Catholic  schools.  As  a  text-book  it  has  many 
advantages  over  its  rivals,  all  of  which,  however, 
like  itself,  are  saturated  with  materialism.  The 
work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  the  Rev. 
P.  S.  Betten,  S.  J.,  and  so  thoroughly  as  to 
include  the  maps  and  illustrations.  General 
readers  as  well  as  teachers  will  welcome  this  new 
edition  of  a  book  which  deserves  a  place  in  every 
library.  It  is  entitled  "The  Ancient  World 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  800  A.  D.,"  and  will 
soon  be  published  by  Messrs.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

— "An  Altar  Wreath,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Gordian  Daley  (Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co.),  is  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  sermons,  or,  as  the 
author  modestly  styles  them,  "moral  talks," 
delivered  for  the  main  part  in  country  and 
suburban  parishes.  They  are  grouped  in  five 
specific  categories:  With  the  Saints,  With  the 
Year,  With  the  Master,  With  the  World,  and 
With  the  Home.  A  leisurely  perusal  of  several 
of  the  discourses  will  convince  any  reader. that 
"sermons"  is  not  at  all  too  dignified  a  name  by 
which  to  characterize  these  excellent  discourses; 
and  they  are  comparatively  short  sermons,  too, 
their  average  length  being  about  twenty-seven 
hundred  words. 

— When  Frederick  Palmer  writes  a  story 
either  about  war  itself  or  with  war  for  a  back- 
ground, the  reader  may  confidently  expect 
something  thoroughly  worth  while;  and  his 
latest  novel,  "The  Old  Blood"  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.),  will  assuredly  not  detract  from  his 
reputation  as  a  satisfying  fictionist.  The  title 
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receives  its  justification  from  the  inter- 
relationship, or  "seventeenth  cousinship,"  of 
the  leading  characters — Americans,  English, 
and  French.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the 
hospital  experience  of  Phil  Sanford,  the  hero, 
are  particularly  well  done,  and  reveal  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  almost  per- 
suades the  reader  to  believe  that  the  narrative 
is  autobiographical.  A  thoroughly  good  story 
of  the  kind  called  "best-sellers." 

— Readers  of  French,  once  they  have  begun 
the  perusal  of  the  Abbe  Klein's  latest  book, 
"Les  Douleurs  qui  Esperent"  (Perrin  &  Co., 
Paris),  will  hardly  interrupt  their  reading  before 
reaching  the  ultimate  page  of  that  singularly 
interesting  and  attractive  volume.  The  genesis 
of  the  work,  we  are  told  in  its  preface,  was  a 
letter  received  from  an  Oxford  friend  of  the 
author.  "It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
something  were  written  about  the  war  in  its 
relations  with  the  love  of  God,  with  Provi- 
dence,— something  sympathetic,  not  too  rigid 
as  to  form,  just  in  the  style  which  you  yourself, 
etc."  The  present  book  thoroughly  complies 
with  these  specifications,  and  it  will  carry  a 
lesson  of  patience  to  many  others  than  those 
whose  griefs  result  from  the  Great  War.  The 
humanness  of  the  work  is  its  distinguishing 
note,  and  renders  it  so  good  a  one  that  we  hope 
to  see  it  speedily  translated  into  English.  • 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"An   Altar    Wreath."     Rev.    Joseph    G.    Daley. 

$1.25. 
"Introduction   to   Economics."     Frank   O'Hara, 

Ph.  D.    $i. 

"The  Old  Blood."    Frederick  Palmer.    $1.40. 
"  Lcs     Douleurs     qui     Esperent."      Abbe     Felix 

Klein.    3/.  $c. 

"Three   Plays."     Padraic   Colum.     $1.25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."    Sister  M.  Antonia. 

$1. 
"The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 

Erin's  Tragic  Easter."   Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 

Colum.     $2.50. 
"After  Hours."    William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.    $i. 


"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."    A  Christian 

Brother.     3.$.  .6d. 

"To  the  Minute."    Anna  Katherine  Green.    $i. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.   McKay.     75  cts. 
"The  Book  of  Junior  Socialists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.    55  cts. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."      Rev. 

George  Searle,   C.  S.  P.    $1.25. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."    Mae 

Savell   Croy.     $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — HfiB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  L.  F.  X.  Bazin,  of  the  diocese 
of  Savannah;  Rev.  Thomas  Carroll,  diocese  of 
Brooklyn;  Rev.  John  Toomey,  archdiocese  o! 
Philadelphia;  and  Rev.  John  Ragor,  S.  J. 

Mother  Antoinette,  Sisters  of  the  Sick  Poor; 
and  Sister  M.  Therese,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Philip  Creed,  Mr.  Frank  Jacob,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hoar,  Mr.  Joseph  Zembrodt,  Miss  Mary 
A.  Doran,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fleming,  Mr.  Edward 
Meehan,  Miss  Mary  Rice,  Miss  Eleanor  O'Kain, 
Mr.  Walter  Scholfield,  Mrs'.  Julia  Keefe,  Mr. 
L.  Robinson,  Mr.  James  Doyle,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Schmidt,  Mr.  John  Owens,  Mr.  William  Ostrow- 
skr,  Harry  and  Edward  McAdams,  Miss  Pauline 
Kohm,  Mrs.  Henry  Feehan,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Kirk, 
Mr.  James  Lynch,  Mr.  Lto  Ross,  Mrs.  Mary 
Buckley,  Mr.  James  Arado,  Mr.  D.  A.  Brislin, 
Mrs.  Mary  Donovan,  Mr.  James  Cummings, 
Mr.  N.  L.  Robyn,  Miss  ^Margaret  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hurley,  Mrs.  Agnes  Gallagher,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Miller,  Mr.  David  Welsh,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Kiske. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.} 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
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Flower-Song  to  the  Virgin. 


BY   J.  CORSON    MILLER. 


FLASH  of  blue  anemones  to  grace  thy  modest 

gown, 
A  white  rose  for  thy  blameless  breast,  a  lily  for 

thy  crown; 
And   merry   May-bells  by  the  road,   when  thou 

look'st  down. 

A  gentle  pansy's  velvet  lips  to  kiss  thy  maiden 

cheek; 
A  Spring-sweet  lilac  to  bend  low,  shouldst  thou 

but  deign  to  speak; 
And    marigolds  to  ring  thee  'round,   in  joyance 

meek. 

Proud  asters  to  swing  censers  high  before  thy 

purity; 
Rich    orchids   for   thy   serving-maids,    wherever 

thou  mayst  be; 
Rosemary  for  thy  motherhood's  dear  memory.  . 

Glad  morning-glories  by  thy  door,  with  fra- 
grance-freighted brim; 

And  troops  of  dancing  daffodils  when  twilight 
waxcth  dim; 

Young  primroses  to  guide  thee  when  thou  walk'st 
with  Him. 

Great    sunflowers,    golden-robed,    to   spread    for 

thee   Dawn's  shining  rune; 
Monk's-hoods  in  leaf  to  waft  thee  praise   from 

morning  until  noon; 

A  cereus  tall  to  sing  thee  songs  beneath  the 
moon. 

O  Mary,  giu-cn  of  all  the  flowers  that  light  life's 

weary  way, 
Make    thou   our  hearts  a  garden  close,  wherein 

the   angels  play, — 
Good  deeds,  white  thoughts  and  prayers  to  bloom 

there  every  day! 


A  Don  in  Purgatory. 


BY    G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


i  S  it  was  raining  the  other 
day,  and  as  I  was  unable 
to  take  my  usual  exercise, 
rocking  in  my  chair  in  my 
garden,  I  spent  an  amusing 
morning  reading  a  lot  of  silly  modern 
books.  I  read  a  book  on  "How  to  Have 
Perfect  Manners,"  which  made  me  so 
nervous  that  I  wasn't  holding  my  spoon 
in  quite  the  most  correct  way  at  lunch, 
that  I  spilt  the  soup  all  over  the  table- 
cloth and  myself.  I  read  a  book  on  "How 
to  Write  Poetry,"  which  made  me  resolve 
never  to  -write  another  line  in  my  life.  I 
started  to1  read  a  volume  on  Eugenics,  but 
that  I  hastily  burned.  Then  I  read  a 
book  which  I  can  best  describe  as  a 
modern  mount  of  Purgatory.  It  was  a 
volume  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  dealing  with  improvement  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  Of  that  world 
it  gives  what  one  may  call  a  glimpse, 
which  many  of  us,  including  the  author, 
would  be  quite  content  to  call  a  guess. 
The  key  to  the  book  is,  perhaps,  in  one 
paragraph  of  the  Introduction: 

"I  have  in  these  pages  kept  advisedly 
clear  of  Christian  doctrine  and  belief; 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  divine  origin  and  unex- 
hausted vitality  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
but  because  I  do  not  intent 
and  profane  hands  upon 
holiest  of  mysteries." 
No  one  who  knows  Mr 
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one  of  his  essays  will  doubt  that  these 
words  are  as  serious  as  they  are  delicate; 
that  they  really  represent  a  powerful 
reticence.  Nevertheless,  the  above  quota- 
tion does  dominate  his  book,  as  it  domi- 
nates all  such  books;  and  it  spoils  this 
book,  as  it  spoils  all  such  books. 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  wish 
that  writers  like  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson  would  be  a  little  more  profane. 
A  man  of  his  fine  fancy  and  sentiment 
could  have  written  real  literature  about 
the  false  apostle  in  the  field  of  blood  or  the 
penitent  thief  in  paradise.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  can  write  real  literature 
about  peace  and  progression  and  perfec- 
tion, —  about  a  formless  future  world 
utterly  unmapped  by  either  legend  or 
theology. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  an  author's  ability 
that  he  can  not  do  this.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Benson,  for  instance, 
and  Dante  is  that  Dante  knew  he  couldn't 
do  it.  Air.  Benson's  glimpses  of  the 
Cosmos  as  the  departed  spirit  flies  through 
it  are  in  many  cases  bright  and  interesting. 
Two  sentences  describing  the  last  defence 
of  life  by  two  races,  each  on  a  slowly 
freezing  star,  would  make  one  fancy  that 
the  author  might  be  a  great  fantastic 
novelist.  But  the  great  distinction  yet 
remains:  that  going  to^  the  moon  is  one 
thing,  and  going  to  heaven  or  hell  is 
another;  and  that  Dante,  when  he  pro- 
fessed to  go  to  heaven  and  hell,  adopted 
quite  an  opposite  method.  He  made  the 
other  world  more  realistic  and  human, 
if  possible,  than  this  world.  As  a  literary 
man,  he  was  right,  and  has  settled  the 
right  method  forever.  The  other  world 
doubtless  is  quite  different  from  Dante's 
very  vivid  world.  It  is  quite  different,  but 
it  is  quite  as  vivid. 

Now,  it  is  noticeable  about  books  of 
this  kind  that  all  the  best  things  in  them 
occur  in  cases  where  the  authors  are  forced 
to  employ  a  more  or  less  solid  poetical 
truth  from  earthly  experience;  for  poetry 
is  nothing  if  not  solid.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  book  I  am  particularly  discussing 


as  a  sample  of  this  type,  Amroth,  the 
Virgil  or  celestial  cicerone,  who  conducts 
the  soul  through  the  country  of  the  dead, 
is  made  more  real  than  such  blessed 
phantasms  usually  are,  by  a  genuine 
scrap  of  poetic  prose,  which  comparer 
him  to  a  youth  in  certain  early  Renais- 
sance pictures,  being  so  young  as  to  seem 
almost  sexless  even  while  they  are  pagan 
and  pursuing  pleasure. 

The  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
these  new  books  about  the  "beyond"  is 
one,  which  requires  considerable  care  in  the 
stating  of  it.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  fair 
to  be  ready  to  condemn  these  failures 
when  it  is  so  hard  to  analyze.  I  think  the 
failure  of  such  non-theological  immor- 
talities, considered  as  material  for  liter- 
ature, works  back  ultimately  to  two 
mistakes.  The  first  is  a  confusion  between 
two  qualifications  in  a  religious  mystery. 
That  a  thing  is  hard  to  believe  is  one 
thing;  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  is  quite 
another.  And  it  so  happens  that  many  of 
these  Christian  mysteries  which  might  be 
the  most  subtle  for  science,  are  really  the 
most  simple  for  art.  A  man  may  not 
happen  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
out  of  the  grave  with  His  own  wounded 
body;  but  if  he  does  happen  to  believe  it, 
he  will  have  the  less  difficulty  in  drawing 
a  picture  of  it,  while  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  a  picture  of 
what  people  call  "a  purely  spiritual 
resurrection." 

The  other  mistake  lies  much  deeper :  it 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  in  human 
life.  The  fallacy  that  I  feel  running  through 
such  books  as  I  am  speaking  of  is  a  sort 
of  assumption  that  we  know  by  this  time 
what  flesh,  sex,  color,  or  locality  are;  and 
that  we  have,  if  not  outgrown  them,  at 
least  fully  possessed  them.  Perhaps  dons 
like  Mr.  Benson  really  feel  like  this;  but 
there  is  at  least  one  of  his  fellow-creatures 
who  does  not.  The  soul  is,  indeed,  lord 
of  the  body;  for  only  by  the  soul  do  we 
perceive  the  body.  But,  though  we  per- 
ceive the  body,  we  do  not  understand 
what  we  perceive.  We  do  not  know  why 
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God  h"as  given  us  a  body ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  earthly  affections  or  personal 
vanities  which  are  so  close  to  it,  are 
fundamentally  intended  to  do  for  us.  All 
a  man  knows  is  that  he  has  inside  of  him 
two  ultimates:  a  sense  that  he  is  more 
than  his  body,  and  should  therefore  survive 
its  ruin;  and  the  other,  a  sense  that  his 
body,  with  all  its  accidents  and  emotions, 
is  almost  as  mysterious  as  himself. 

Now,  it  is  in  exactly  such  deep  dilemmas 
that  we  find  cause  for  those  theological 
absolutes  which  writers  like  Mr.  Benson, 
for  the  most  reverent  reasons,  avoid.  When 
two  dumb  certainties  face  each  other  in 
the  human  heart,  nothing  is  of  any  use 
except  a  doctrine, — a  mystical  affirmation 
which,  while  it  may  explain  neither,  yet 
satisfies  both.  We  may  not  understand 
how  the  lion  can  lie  down  with  the  lamb; 
nevertheless,  the  lion  has  ceased  to  roar, 
and  the  lamb  has  ceased  to  bleat.  Men 
have  this  satisfaction  when  they  can  say 
the  words:  "I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body." 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIHK. 


VI. 

THE  result  of  the  'conference  be- 
tween Long  Mary  and  her  strong 
friend  was  that  I  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  lady  secretly,  I  knew  not 
whither.  This  I  did  with  some  uneasi- 
ness; though  the  newcomer  was  fair 
to  look  upon,  as  I  had  years  before 
determine?!,  seeing  her  in  her  chariot 
upon  the  Great  Highway.  When,  however, 
she  bade  me  follow  her,  smiling  a  little 
at  my  troubled  appearance  and  shaking 
limbs,  I  thought  within  myself  that 
here  was  a  witch  much  more  perilous 
than  ever  had  been  Long  Mary,  and  one 
who  might  cast  enchantment  upon'  the 
will  of  men. 

I  proceeded  with  her  to  the  Gold  Hill, 
while  Mary  was  led  back  to  jail;  and 
Thomas Greves,  instructed  by  his  employer. 


went  amongst  the  multitude,  inciting  the 
discontented  to  utter  their  grievances 
aloud.  For  it  was  no  small  thing  to  them 
to  have  lost  such  a  sight  as  that  burning 
would  have  been.  Tom's  patron,  yellow 
and  stealthy,  seemed  as  if  he  could  right 
joyfully  have  slain  Mary's  sweet  lady. 
Confronting  him,  she  had  stared  haughtily 
into  his  face,  drawing  her  skirts  away. 

I  stood  at  sunsetting  with  the  lady 
upon  Gold  Hill ;  and  she  was  touched  with 
a  kind  of  glory  by  the  glintings  of  that 
luminary  which  had  given  the  hill  its 
name.  She  stood  an  instant  as  one  trans- 
figured, looking  down  upon  the  gardens 
and  orchards,  over  which  tiny  wavelets 
of  light  were  circling  and  shining,  and 
sending  spears  and  arrows  into  the  heart 
of  tall  trees,  as  messengers  from  king  to 
king.  She  looked  a  moment  out  upon  the 
East  River,  upwards  towards  Hell  Gate, 
downwards  towards  the  Bay,  and  across 
to  where  shimmering  greenery  marked 
out  Brooklyn  and  the  heights  of  Hoboken. 
Her  face  was  full  of  a  deep  sadness.  Then 
she  moved  into  the  shadow  of  a  clump 
of  trees. 

"We   court  not  observation,   you   and 
I,"  she  said;    "but  I  have  brought  you 
hither    that    we    may    make    our    plans,  • 
having  under  our  eyes  the  places  of  which 
we  speak." 

After  dark  betimes,  she  and  I,  accom- 
panied by  half  a  score  of  constables 
(lest  Greves  should  be  on  the  watch  for  us), 
were  to  proceed  to  the  House  of  Long 
Mary.  I  could  readily  conjecture  why 
this  was  needful;  but  my  lady  did  not 
explain,  only  adding  as  she  left  me: 

"You  will  not.  fail  me,  good  fellow?" 

"Nay,  I  will  never  fail  you!"  I  cried 
out,  for  her  voice  had  a  melody  fairly 
bewitching  to  those  who  listened. 

"Mary  has  told  me,"  she  sa'id  then, 
"that  you,  too,  have  been  faithful  and 
kept  the  secret.  But  it  was  not  well  done 
of  you.  In  the  last  resort  you  should 
have  betrayed  that  to  save  her." 

"  Before  ever  the  flames  had  touched 
her,  I  must  have  cried  it  aloud,"  I 
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said;  and  such  had  been  my  intent,  God 
helping  me! 

It  was  a  strange  home-coming  for  me 
that  night,  which  was  monstrous  dark. 
Despite  the  beauty  of  that  day  and  the 
glory  of  its  death,  it  had  left  blackness 
behind  it.  Only  the  stars  peeped  out 
tremulous  and  shy,  as  the  spring  stars 
mostly  are,  enamored  of  the  earth's  beauty. 
I  met  the  lady  in  Beaver  Lane,  where 
the  constables  likewise  awaited,  carrying 
lanthorns  and  staves,  and  armed  each 
man  with  a  firelock. 

I  verily  believe  it  was  Tom  Greves  I 
saw  lurking,  with  two  other  knaves,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Cake  House,  where  hangs 
the  wooden  horse.  But,  seeing  himself 
outnumbered,  he  made  no  motion  to 
attack  us,  and  we  arrived  at  the  House  of 
Long  Mary.  It  had  been  my  home  for 
many  years;  yet  it  now  seemed  a  some- 
thing weird  and  eerie,  and  I  shrank  back 
from  the  entrance.  The  door  stood  open. 
None  would  venture  near  the  dwelling 
of  a  witch;  for  the  learned  work  upon 
demonology,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  had 
reached  the  people,  instructed  them  upon 
the  dangers  of  evil  communication  with 
such  persons.  The  very  constables  held 
aloof,  grasping  their  staves,  and  striving 
each  man  to  linger  behind  his  fellows. 

So  it  was  Mary's  "sweet  lady"  that 
entered  first;  I  following,  for  very  shame, 
and  having,  in  truth,  no  such  solid  ground 
for  fear  as  had  the  officers.  The  taproom 
was  dark;  so  was  the  parlor,  save  for  a 
pale  ray  proceeding  from  the  living  rooms, 
where  the  children  of  Long  Mary  were 
attended  by  a  crone,  who  had  outlived 
fear,  as  she  had  survived  joy  and  sorrow. 
Through  the  door,  we  heard  a  childish 
voice  wailing  for  its  mother.  Lights  having 
been  lit,  the  constables  came  into  the 
parlor,  standing  uncertainly  together,  and 
blinking  like  great  bats,  whilst  the  lady 
said: 

"Come  you  with  me!" 

We  passed  through  the  living  rooms, 
where  all  save  the  youngest  of  the 
children  .slept,  careless  of  life  and  death. 


And  the  old  woman  shaded  her  bleared 
eyes  to  look  at  us,  muttering,  but  making 
no  effort  to  stay  us.  Perchance  she 
thought  we  were  not  real  folk  at  all, 
especially  the  lady  in  her  shimmering 
gown;  and  the  child  was  still  from  very 
wonder.  The  lady  took  no  heed  of  any- 
thing, pushing  on  hastily  to  a  dark  stair 
beyond,  up  which  she  began  to  climb, 
bidding  me  hold  up  the  lanthorn.  Reaching 
the  top,  we  had  to  make  our  way  cautiously 
across  the  great  loft. 

"To  the  gable!"   the  lady  explained. 

Then  it  flashed  upon  me  wherefore  it 
was  that  Mary  had  so  sharply  questioned 
me  when  I  had  once  uttered  that  word 
in  her  hearing.  The  gable  was  the  hiding- 
place.  The  odor  of  ancient,  heated  wood 
smote  upon  our  senses  in  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  a  garret  long  closed.  Pres- 
ently we  drew  near  a  corner — the  gable 
corner, — into  which,  with  sundry  bumpings 
of  my  head,  and  the  gathering  of  dust 
and  cobwebs  upon  my  person,  I  managed 
to  crawl.  The  lady  stood  erect,  having 
no  mind  for  such  knocks  as  she  perceived 
me  to  be  procuring  myself;  nor  yet  for 
closer  contact  with  those  products  of  the 
busy  spider's  labors,  extending  over  many 
years. 

I  carried  the  light  of  the  lanthorn  here 
and  I  carried  it  there;  I  groped  and  felt 
about  with  my  hands,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"Naught's  here!"  I  cried  at  last,  the 
words  being  jerked  out  of  me  by  a  most 
grievous  bump  upon  my  poll,  which 
caused  me  to  suspend  the  search  and  rub 
the  afflicted  part  vigorously. 

"Aye,  but  there  is!"  said  my  lady's 
soft  voice,  imperious-like,  with  a  power 
to  command  a  regiment.  "And  you  shall 
find  it." 

The  command  came  very  easy  from  her, 
standing  upright,  and  suffering  none  of 
those  smart  raps  with  which  I  was  con- 
stantly meeting  by  reason  of  imprudent 
raising  of  my  head.  Still  I  would  not 
have  had  her  to  soil  those  dainty  fingers, 
slender  and  pink-tipped;  nor  would  I 
have  her  to  bend  that  pretty  neck  of 
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hers,  nor  yet  to  suffer  aught  in  the  way 
of  buffets.  It  pleased  me  oddly  that  she 
should  stand  there  as  a  queen,  command- 
ing ;  and  I  thought  that  not  even  the  dead 
gentleman,  slain  (as  men  said)  upon  that 
outlandish  battlefield,  had  ever  rendered 
her  more  willing  service  than  I. 

I  set  to  work  again,  the  stars  peeping 
in  through  chinks  in  the  gable,  as  if  they 
would  inquire  my  business  in  that  dark- 
some corner,  upon  which,  for  many  a  day, 
they  alone  had  looked.  I  might  have  so 
searched  till  dawn  had  not,  all  at  once,  my 
leg  slipped  down  through  a  hole  in  that 
rotten  wood,  obtaining  {or  me  such  an 
abrasion  upon  my  shin  that  I  cried  aloud. 

"Have  you  found  aught,  good  fellow?" 
called  'the  sweet  voice,  instantly  and 
eagerly. 

"Only  a  broken  shin,  gracious  Madam!" 
I  declared.  "And  I  know  not  how  I  shall 
withdraw  my  injured  member  from  this 
hole." 

"A  hole!"  exclaimed  my  lady.  "Why, 
surely  that  is  what  we  seek.  Providence 
has  favored  us." 

I  did  not  wish  to  dispute  with  her  as 
to  the  orderings  of  Providence,  but  would 
fain  have  had  my  leg  up  again  out  of 
that  accursed  aperture.  I  began  to  make 
sundry  convulsive  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  same. 

"What  ails  you?"  said  the  lady,  moving 
backwards  somewhat. 

Having  explained  to  her  more  at  length 
my  dilemma,  she  so  far  honored  me  as 
to  render  such  assistance  as  was  in  her 
power,  and  together  we  contiived  to 
extricate  my  damaged  limb.  Which  being 
done,  my  sweet  commander  required  of 
me  at  once  to  insert  my  arm  where  my 
leg  had  been,  she  holding  up  the  lanthorn 
for  greater  light.  There,  in  very  truth, 
after  divers  searching  and  groping,  and 
the  inhaling  of  a  damp  and  mouldy  odor, 
I  found  the  entire  collection  of  papers 
and  valuables. 

"My  lady,"  I  cried,  "Heaven  has, 
indeed,  favored  us!  All  is  here,  even  to 
that  paper  which  a  most  handsome  and 


gallant  gentleman  caused  me  to  indite." 
Whereupon  I  heard  a  sigh,  followed  by 
a  sob  or  two  from  the  very  depth  of  her 
tender  heart.  Who  can  declare  the  sources 
of  a  woman's  tears,  — •  whether  it  be 
great  joy  which  moistens  her  cheek,  deep 
sorrow  which  leaves  her  dry-eyed,  or  if 
it  be  the  contrary?  But  here  was  the 
mingling  of  many  thoughts;  so  that  I 
said  softly,  as  it  were  to  myself,  drawing 
forth  one  article  after  the  other  and  hand- 
ing it  to  her: 

"Alack,  if  he  be  dead  who  had  so  notable 
a  grace  and  beauty,  a  free  and  loving 
heart,  and  speech  of  a  rare  quality!" 

She  only  bowed  her  head,  saying  no 
word.  And  when  I  had  drawn  forth  all 
the  contents  of  that  hiding-place,  I  looked 
an  instant  at  the  stars,  and  my  thoughts 
flew  beyond  them,  though  my  life  had  not 
been  all  in  accord  with  sincere  conviction. 
But  there  was  in  me  a  great  thankfulness 
that  she,  and  not  the  most  unworthy 
patron  of  Tom  Greves,  should  possess 
these  things.  And  I  thought,  not  without 
emotion,  of  that  bygone  love,  which, 
being  dead,  still  lived. 

Now,  the  consequences  of.  these  findings 
were  threefold,  as  appeared  when  the 
papers  had  been  submitted  to  the  magis- 
trates. Mary  was  cleared  of  the  charge 
of  witchcraft,  but '  committed  for  robbery ; 
I  being  also  arrested,  under  accusation 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud;  while  Mary's 
sweet  lady  was  unable  to  establish  her 
claim  to  the  property  of  the  mysterious 
gentleman,  who,  it  now  appeared,  had 
fallen  with  his  regiment  in  Tangiers: 

Here  was  a  coil.  The  sweat  stood  out 
upon  my  forehead  as  I  reflected  upon  my 
own  peril  and  that  of  Long  Mary.  Short- 
lived had  been  her  joy.  The  reason  for  all 
this  was  that,  while  the  jewels  and  papers 
ofsvalue  were  intact,  the  document  which 
I  had  written,  being  upon  top  and  nearest 
the  opening  of  the  aperture -in  the  flo'>r, 
had  been  so  soaked  with  rain  from  the 
roof  and  defaced  with  mildew  as  to  be 
unreadable.  And  swear  as  I  might  about 
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the  contents  thereof,  none  would  give  me 
.credence;  and  the  handsome,  graceful 
gentleman  who  had  caused  me  to  indite 
the  document  was  dead  at  Tangiers. 
That  was  a  most  foreign  place — -a  most 
outlandishly  foreign  place — and  his  kins- 
man was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

They  mocked  at  my  plea  of  having 
inscribed  the  gentleman's  instructions  upon 
parchment;  for  Greves  and  the  French 
lad  took  oath  that  the  said  gentleman 
had  placed  those  treasures  in  their  hands, 
which  must  subsequently  have  been  sub- 
tracted by  some  conspiracy.  They  argued 
that,  supposing  the  gentleman  to  have 
deceived  them  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
box,  he  must  himself  have  been  robbed 
by  us  and  our  accomplices;  and,  despite 
the  improbability  of  this  solution  of  the 
matter,  it  had  weight  with  the  Court. 
Our  trial  took  place  at  the  selfsame  City 
Hall  whence  Mary  had  gone  forth  under  a 
death  sentence.  I  mind  me  that  a  great 
vessel  had  come  in  that  very  day  from 
over-seas,  with  a  monstrous  fine  cargo,  as 
men  said;  so  that  public  attention  was 
divided. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Sven  Magnus  Gronberger. 


BY    JAMBS    J.   WALSH,    M.  D.,   PH.  D. 


"Home  Again." 


BY    CHARLES    PHILLIPS. 


E  again, — home!    After  long  wanderings, 
Here  in  this  little  circle's  loving  bound          f 
The  land  of  heart's  desire  at  last  I've  found. 
"Home  again, — home!"  my  heart  uplifted  sings: 
Sings  and  remembers  sweet  and  holy  things 
Almost  forgotten  in  life's  weary  round: 
Like  to  a  bird  long  stricken  to  the  ground, 
Who,  sudden  freed,  to  heavenly  soaring  wings. 

"Home  again, — home!"    And  now  there  breaks 
a   struin 

(If  music  that  all  Heaven  might  hark  to  hear! 
The   world  shut  out  forever,   I  would  fain 

Lend  to  that  harmony  love's  listening  ear, — 
The  children's  laughter,  and  the  voice  of  one 
Whom  I  have  sought  long  since  from  sun  to  sun. 


I. 

WHEN  Sven  Magnus  Gronberger,  of 
the  library  staff  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  died  in 
Georgetown  University  Hospital,  Wash- 
inton,  D.  C.,  on  April  24  of  this  year,  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
biological  sciences  was  cut  short  just  as 
he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth  year.  No 
fewer  than  three  important  scientific  works 
by  him  were  completed  in  manuscript, 
had  already  been  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lication committees  of  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  were  about  to  be  printed. 
They  seem  assured  of  publication  despite 
their  author's  untimely  death.  One  of 
the  works  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum;  a  second,  on  an 
anthropological  subject,  is  probably  to  be 
brought  out  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  his 
native  land;  and  the  third,  on  the  Batra- 
chia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  also 
at  the  National  Museum.  Yet  a  fourth 
monograph,  the  theme  of  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  these  diverse  scientific 
subjects,  is  a  Life  of  St.  Brigitt  of 
Sweden,  which  this  American  convert  to 
Catholicity  wrote  in  gratitude  for  his 
conversion.  It  seems  likely  that  this,  too, 
will  eventually  be  published';  for  the 
author  left  it  complete;  and  the  subject 
is  just  now  of  especial  interest,  because 
St.  Brigitt  of  Sweden  represented  one  of 
the  early  organizers  of  education  for 
women  long  before  our  time. 

This  last  work  gives  the  key  to  the 
reason  why  Dr.  Gronberger's  career  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
Catholics  of  this  country.  He  was  a 
convert,  who,  suffering  severely  from 
internal  cancer,  died  in  sentiments  of 
beautiful  resignation  and  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  His  studies  for 
the  Life  of  St.  Brigitt  of  Sweden,  his  native 
land,  had  been  made  with  careful  research 
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into  the  best  historical  sources;  for  Gron- 
bcrger  as  a  young  man,  though  at  that  time 
not  a  Catholic,  had  visited  her  tomb  in  his 
native  country,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  owed  much  to  her  intercession. 

St.  Brigitt  is  much  less  known  to  our 
people  of  the  English-speaking  world 
than  her  great  namesake  and  patroness,  the 
familiar  St.  Brigid  of  Ireland,  who  lived 
nearly  one  thousand  years  before  her. 
The  Swedes  themselves  have  only  begun  in 
recent  years  once  more  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  life  of  this  saintly 
woman,  whose  character  was  utterly 
misunderstood  while  Swedish  minds  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Reformation.  One  of  the  prominent  traits 
of  the  literature  of  the  Reformers,  and  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  movement  was 
maintained,  was  to  smirch  just  as  far  as 
possible  every  beautiful  institution  of  the 
Church,  in  order  to  wean  the  people 
from  it,  and  prevent  their  descendants 
from  going  back  to  it.  Nothing  has 
served  so  well  to  make-  the  Scandinavian 
peoples  understand  the  falsity  of  the 
traditional  anti-Catholic  prejudice  in  which 
they  h;ul  been  brought  up,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  lives  of  the  old  saints 
in  their  true  light. 

Gronberger's  Life  of  St.  Brigitt  may 
very  well  be  taken  as  a  .companion  piece 
to  Jorgensen's  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
[si.  The  distinguished  Danish  poet 
w<-nt  down  into  Italy,  saw  for  himself  the 
scenes  of  St.  Francis'  life,  gathered  the 
story  of  it  from  the  fountainhead,  and 
became  a  convert  to  Catholicity.  His 
Life  of  vSt.  Francis  is  a  beautiful  tribute 
from  the  modern  Northern  poet  to  the 
Southern  poet-saint  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

There  is  a  very  definite  movement  in 
our  time,  noticeable  among  those  outside 
of  the  Church, — that  of  going  back  to  the 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  A  number  of  educators  particularly 
have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
lorce  of  example  as  given  by  such  lives 
to  young  folk.  President  Stanley  H.-i'l,  of 


Clark  University,  and  a  number  of  those 
who  are  influenced  by  his  writings,  have 
taken  up  the  question  of  supplying  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  for  young  folk's 
reading,  so  as  to  have  the  example  of  theft 
heroic  virtues  as  an  incentive  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  all  that  is  best  in  life.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  new 
movement  is  the  apparent  assumption  by 
so  many  of  those  interested  in  it,  that  the 
lives  of  the  saints  as  sources  of  good 
example  have  been  neglected  up  to  our 
time;  though  of  course  Catholic  literature 
is  full  of  them,  and  indeed  not  a  few  of  our 
people  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
we  paid  too  much  attention  to  them. 

One  thing  is  sure — that  only  a  little 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  who  lived 
before  the  Reformation  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  home  to  all  fair-minded  people 
the  utterly  mistaken  notions  with  regard 
to  the  pre-Reformation  Church  which  they 
have  been  brought  up  to  accept  almost 
as  gospel  truth  because  of  *  Reformation 
traditions.  Any  such  movement  as  we 
have  mentioned,  if  it  has  much  vogue, 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  great  many 
conversions.  Studies  similar  to  those  of 
'Gronberger  and  Jorgensen  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  where  conversions  are 
notably  rarer  than  elsewhere,  will  assuredly 
do  much  to  set  the  hearts  of  the  Northern 
nations  right;  for  their  intellects  have 
been  led  astray,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  simply  refused  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  religious  questions  or 
historical  discussions. 

The  conversion  of  Gronberger  is  all 
the  more  interesting  because  he  had  an 
eminently  scientific  mind;  and  a  great 
many  people  in  our  time  seem  inclined 
to  think  that  an  intelligence 'of  a  scientific 
order  is  perhaps  least  of  all  likely  to 
undergo  that  change  with  regard  to  relig- 
ious principles  and  practice  which  is  called 
conversion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gron- 
berger was  interested  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  biological  sciences  at  least, 
as  well  as  in  linguistics  and  in  literature. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  address  of  his 
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on  Modern  Swedish  Literature,  which  is 
to  be  published,  I  believe,  by  the  Writers' 
Club  of  Washington,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  and  portrait  of  the  author. 

Gronberger  was  an  authority  on  zoology, 
and  especially  on  the  popularization  of 
zoological  knowledge;  and  this  country 
owes  to  him  a  special  study  of  zoological 
parks  as  factors  in  the  popularization  of 
natural  science,  expecially  in  connection 
with  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park  of  New 
York  and  the  National  Zoological  Park 
at  Washington.  His  publications  on  this 
subject  promise  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
organization  of  popular  education  along 
similar  lines  in  other  cities,  not  alone 
in  this  country  but  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Some  idea  of  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  Gronberger's  scientific  studies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  the  American  Ornitho- 
logical Union,  and  the  Audubon  Society. 
Moreover,  the  monographs  and  books  that 
still  remain  to  be  published  will  emphasize 
the  multiform  scientific  interest  of  this 
Swedish  student,  who,  after  a  series  of 
trials  of  occupations  of  other  kinds,  had, 
seeking  his  vocation  in  life,  finally  settled 
down  to  the  work  of  scientific  expert  in 
connection  with  the  Government  insti- 
tutions at  Washington.  He  wrote,  for  in- 
stance, quite  an  exhaustive  monograph 
on  the  "Palearctic  Birds  of  Greenland," 
which  the  writer  of  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  him  in  Science,  June  2,  1916 
(F.  E.  Fowle),  declares  to  be  "the  first 
thorough  study  attempted  of  this  subject, 
being  a  review  of  the  occurrence  of 
European  and  Asiatic  species  in  Greenland 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ' 
to  the  present  time."  As  some  others  of 
his  papers  published  in  popular  magazines 
relate  to  the  birds  seen  near  Washington, 
it  might  seem  as  though  his  scientific 
interest  would  be  mainly  confined  to 
ornithology.  , 

His  study  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbor- 


Ivy  U  of  Washington,  however, 
paralleled  by  an  equally  careful  study  of 
the  frogs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  neighborhood;  and  the  publication  of 
a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  Batrachia 
Salientia  or  Anura  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  accepted  for  publi- 
cation by  the  National  Museum.  It 
only  needs  to  be  added  that  when  he 
died  he  was  a  special  student  of  natural 
science  preparing  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  at  George  Washington 
University,  and  had  already  completed 
his  work  thereat.  The  particular  topics 
of  his  research  labors  were  in  zoology  and 
geology.  Even  during  his  years  of  study, 
several  papers  and  articles  relating  to  these 
subjects  were  published  by  him  in  the 
popular  magazine,  Forest  and  Stream. 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  then,  to 
find  that  another  of  the  scientific  publi- 
cations whose  appearance  is  promised 
from  his  pen,  in  spite  of  his  death,  is  one  on 
"The  Origin  of  the  Goths."  This  deals 
with  the  Gothic  migration  from  Scandza, 
or  Scandinavia,  as  described  by  Jordanes. 
Gronberger  has  emphasized  particularly 
the  corroborative  evidence  for  this  position 
with  regard  to  the  Goths,  which  represents 
the  solution  of  an  important  problem  in 
ethnology,  furnished  by  a  celebrated  Runic 
inscription  in  Sweden.  The  career  of  so 
broad-minded  a  convert  to  Catholicity 
as  this  in  our  own  day  should  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  I  have  ventured, 
then,  to  gather  its  details  before  they  are 
lost  to  record. 

Sven  Magnus  Gronberger  (he  dropped 
the  umlaut  on  coming  to  America,  to 
lessen  the  foreignness  of  his  name)  was  a 
native  of  Sweden,  born  August  19,  1866. 
After  a  preliminary  education,  mainly  at 
home,  where  at  least  two  languages, 
French  and  Swedish,  were  constantly  in 
use,  and  where  there  was  a  distinct  air  of. 
culture,  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of 
Norrkoping,  a  historic  old  city  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  about  seventy-five  miles  south 
of  Stockholm.  Here  he  was  graduated  in 
1884,  after  a  thorough  course  in  the 
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languages,  and  an  excellent  training  under 
the  old  classical  mode  of  education.  In 
later  life  he  was  to  be  a  distinct  credit  to 
this  old-fashioned  system  of  education, 
from  which  he  received  a  broad  foundation 
of  liberal  knowledge;  for  he  knew  Latin 
and  Greek  well,  and  used  Latin  to  good 
purpose  in  his  literary  and  scientific  work 
in  this  country;  though  the  opportunity 
was  not  to  come  to  him  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  his  graduation. 

He  seems  to  have  been  rather  fortunate 
in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  his  home 
life;  for,  instead  of  being  very  narrowly 
Protestant  as  so  many  -of  the  Swedish 
families  brought  up  in  their  strict  Luther- 
anrsm  are  likely  to  be,  Gronberger's 
father  a.nd  mother  were  evidently  both 
quite  liberal  in  their  views.  While,  as  he 
freely  confessed  in  later  life,  he  did  not 
think  that  his  mother  was  deeply  religious, 
yet  he  recalled  that  her  favorite  reading 
when  in  spiritual  mood  was  Thomas  a 
Kempis'  "Imitation  of  Christ."  His 
father  was  widely  read,  and  had  the  works 
of  the  American  Unitarian,  Theodore 
Parker,  in  a  Swedish  translation,  in. his 
library;  and  he  shared  to  a  considerable 
:;t  Mr.  Parker's  idealistic  and  tran- 
scendental views.  Evidently,  the  family 
L'.itheranism  was  gradually  dissolving. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not . 
surprising  that  when  the  son,  in  later 
life,  came  to  make  up  his  mind  for  himself 
on  religious  matters,  he  was  fortunately 
not  under  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the 
prejudices  which  he  would  surely  have 
imbibed  from  a  strict  Protestant  home 
training.  \r>r  is  it  surprising  either  that, 
when  lie  came  to  settle  his  religious 
lie  should  rather  have  turned 
rd  Catholicity,  to  the  soul  of  which 
his  mother's  gentle  devotional  spirit  had 
acciibtomed  him,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
through  his  familiarity  from  her  example 
with  the  pages  of  Hi  >t  A  Kempis. 

His  home  life  v.  >   .  inct  udvant: 

from  another  standpoint.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  nobility  of  Sweden,  having 
a  right  to  the  title  of  Countess.  The 


custom  of  the  Swedish  nobility  is  to  use 
French  as  the  family  language;  and  so 
ingrained  had  the  use  of  it  become  to 
Gronberger  that  all  his  life  he  kept  his 
journal  in  French,  and  wrote  and  spoke  it 
in  preference  even  to  his  native  tongue, 
Swedish.  There  was  no  motive  of  pedantry 
in  this,  and  above  all  no  wish  to  suggest 
his  noble  origin;  for  the  nobility  of  his 
family  was  so  carefully  concealed  by  him 
as  to  be  quite  unknown  to  most  even  of 
the  friends  who  thought  they  knew  a  good 
deal  about  him;  and,  as  one. of  his  close 
intimates  says,  "his  modesty  and  love 
for  American  democracy  were  so  great 
that  he  never  spoke  of  it  [his  nobility  of 
descent]." 

While  French  was  the  family  language, 
he  learned  Swedish  naturally  from  those 
around  him,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up.  As  it  is  the  custom  for  educated 
Swedes  to  know  the  other  Scandinavian 
languages,  Norwegian  and  Danish,  even 
in  boyhood  Mr.  Gronberger  had  a  good 
linguistic  armamentary.  Later  on  he 
learned  Icelandic,  because  of  his  interest 
in  things  Scandinavian  in  general;  and 
after  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of 
his  facility  in  acquiring  the  other  lan- 
guages. With  French  as  almost  a  native 
tongue,  and  Latin  well  learned  at  school, 
the  Latin  languages  came  rather  easy  to 
him;  and,  besides,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  some  years  of  travel  in  Europe  after 
his  graduation  at  the  gymnasium.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues 
made  the  Teutonic  languages  easy  of 
acquirement;  and  he  came  to  speak  and 
write  English  with  perfect  fluency,  "and 
with  a  vocabulary  extraordinary  for  even 
an  English  writer, — always  interesting, 
because  of  his  genial  wit  and  humor  and 
cultivated  style,  as  shown  by  his  manu- 
scripts and  letters." 

Sifonberger's  boyhood  days  in  Sweden, 
iie  recalled  them  in  later  life,  seem  to 
have  been  very  happy.  He  had  a  phenom- 
enal memory,  which  served  him  in  very 
good  stead  in  his  multiform  intellectual 
interests  in  middle  life.  The  records  of 
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this  memory  began  with  a  scene  recalled 
from  a  little  before  he  was  three  years  of 
age,  when  he  remembered  distinctly  that 
his  mother  found  him  in  the  garden  one 
day  about  to  pick  up  a  bright-colored 
snake.  Almost  needless  to  say,  she  drew 
him  away  from  the  creature  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  and  it  was  probably  the  fright 
expressed  in  her  countenance,  for  which 
at  the  moment  he  could  find  no  reason, 
that  impressed  itself  so  deeply  in  the  boy's 
memory.  It  has  often  been  noted  that 
the  first  incident  of  life  recalled  in  after 
years  is  some  accident  or  danger  that 
impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  mind. 

In  many  ways  Gronberger  showed  his 
precocity.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  edited  a 
little  newspaper,  which  his  smaller  brothers 
sold.  He  proved  himself  a  good  reporter; 
but  after  a  time,  for  financial  reasons, 
the  paper  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  was 
unlike  other  boys  in  that  often  when  they 
went  out  to  play  lie  sat  in  the  schoolroom 
reading  and  studying  and  sometimes 
dreaming  and  writing.  So  marked  was 
his  devotion  to  mental  work  even  in  his 
schooldays  that  he  was  dubbed  by  his 
schoolmates  "the  professor."  Animals 
were  a  favorite  subject  of  study,  his  little 
brothers  collecting  a  sort  of  menagerie  for 
him.  He  did  not  then  have  the  collector's 
spirit  so  much  as  the  student's  and 
teacher's  interests,  and  there  was  here  a 
keynote  of  his  future  work.  He  was  a 
critic  and  a  synthetic  combiner  of  other 
men's  ideas  after  proper  judgment  and 
elimination,  rather  than  an  actual  research 
student. 

(Conclusion   next    week.) 

THE  instant  we  begin  to  think  about 
success  and  the  effect  of  our  work,  to  play 
\vith  one  eye  on  the  gallery,  we  lose  power 
and  touch  with  everything  else.  If  we 
make  light  of  our  work  by  using  it  for 
our  own  ends,  our  work  will  make  light  of 
us.  Success  isn't  got  by  sacrificing  other 
people.  You  must  sacrifice  yourself,  and 
live  under  orders,  and  never  think  of 
yourself. — Kipling. 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QU6RCY. 


Sunday,  Feb.  7. 

I  READ  the  Pope's  prayer  from  the 
pulpit,  after  having  explained  what 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  meant  by  "peace." 
Monsieur  Gardais,  who  now  assists  at 
Mass  on  Sundays,  heard  my  explanations. 
He'  will  be  able  to  testify  to  my  patriotism 
and  to  reassure  the  Minister.  For  the  rest, 
the  incident  is  to  be  treated  as  a  tactless 
proceeding.  We  shall  be  permitted  to 
pray  for  peace,  provided  peace  with 
Germany  does  not  rekindle  the  strife 
between  Frenchmen. 

We  have  among  us  a  decided  taste  for 
domestic  war.  The  members  of  my  choir 
have  revolted.  They  are  divided  in  two 
camps,  of  which  one  yields  to  the  authority 
of  the  leaders  named  by  me,  while  the 
other  refuses  to  accept  it.  They  are 
fighting  sonorous  battles  all  the  way  from 
the  Kyrie  to  the  Psalms  of  Vespers. 
To-day  my  Per  omnia  before  the  Preface 
remained  unanswered.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  diplomacy  should  be  employed.  I 
had  recourse  to  a  novel  method:  appeal- 
ing to  them  through  the  war, — to  suffer 
for  France!  The  patriotism  of  my  singers 
is  beyond  reproach:  they  have  consented 
to  cease  their  quarrels  and  sing  in  harmony 
once  more. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  10. 

This  evening  we  resumed  our  confer- 
ences. I  tried  to  make  the  occasion  an 
opportunity  of  reunion.  I  have  asked  for 
a  talk  from  the  Mayor,  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  and  Monsieur  de 
Lustrac.  We  will  speak  in  turn.  We 
have  made  a  promise  not  to  say  anything 
which  will  offend  our  neighbors.  Our 
listeners  will  thus  see  that  our  souls 
march  to  the  same  tune,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  France. 

The  schoolmaster  spoke  to-night.  In 
very  good  style  and  with  great  clearness 
he  related  the  story  of  Alsace,  He  dwelt 
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especially  on  the  efforts  which  Alsace  had 
made  for  forty  years  in  order  to  remain 
French,  in  spite  of  its  Germanization.  He 
read  the  beautiful  pages  of  Bazin  and 
Barres,  which  moved  us  greatly.  The 
schoolmaster  was  proud  of  his  success ; 
better  than  that,  he  was  transformed  by 
his  subject.  The  discourse,  whatever  its 
theme,  always  acts  first  upon  him  who 
delivers  it;  he  is  obliged  to  lift  himself 
to  the  heights  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
is  there  to  express.  I  did  not  say  a  word, 
in  the  joy  of  hearing  a  Liberal  instructor 
preach  patriotism  in  the  hall  of  a  Catholic 
parish. 

Thursday,  Feb.  n. 

The  schoolmistress  came  to  see  me 
to-day,  accompanied  by  two  of  her  young 
pupils  carrying  a  large  basket.  It  con- 
tained the  handiwork  of  her  school  for 
many  months:  stockings,  mittens,  knitted 
belts  packed  together  in  beautiful  order. 
She  told  me  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
children  as  they  knitted  for  the  soldiers 
of  France.  Dear  little  ones!  They  have 
given  their  time  and  energy.  They  would 
have  given  more  if  it  had  been  theirs. 

Fervent  disciple  of  Tolstoi  as  she  is, 
my  teacher  admires  this  patriotism,  but 
she  does  not  hide  from  me  that  she  advo- 
cates a  sentiment  less  common — namely, 
the  love  of  all  who  suffer,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  nationality.  •  She  has 
asked  the  children  to  knit  for  all  the 
wounded,  even  the  injured  Germans; 
but  this  proposition  was  not  received  with 
pleasure.  Ilelene,  the  daughter  of  the 
baker,  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  her: 

"Mademoiselle,  as  to  your  Germans, 
it  is  not  stockings  I  would  give  them." 

The  teacher  was  indignant  at  such  a 
manifestation,  and  complained  to  me: 

"Monsieur  le  Cure",  when  Jesus  said, 
'Love  one  another,'  He  did  not  mean  that 
this  precept  should  be  limited  by  bound- 
aries, or  suspended  during  the  periods  of 
war." 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  replied,  "that  is 
true.  But  I  have  lately  been  reading  the 
beautiful  life  of  Tolstoi  by  Romainc 


Holland,  and  I  found  there  these  words 
of  your  patriarch,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  and  reflect  upon:  'The 
greatest  fault  of  the  times  is  the  abstract 
love  of  mankind, — the  impersonal  love 
of  those  who  are  far  away  from  us.  How 
easy  it  is  to  love  people  whom  we  do  not 
know,  whom  we  shall  never  meet!  There 
is  nothing  to  be  sacrificed  thereby.  At  the 
same  time  it  leaves  one  so  satisfied  with 
oneself!  It  is  not  so  easy  to  love  our 
neighbor,  with  whom  we  have  to  live." 
Instinctively  your  children  follow  the 
precept  of  Tolstoi:  they  love  with  all 
their  hearts  their  immediate  neighbor, 
who  is  French ;  and  thus,  having  exhausted 
their  affections,  they  have  none  left  for 
strangers.  When  the  human  heart  has 
-grown  more  capacious,  we  shall  find  some 
way  of  loving  the  Germans;  while  waiting 
for  that  event  to  come  to  pass,  let  us  love 
the  French.  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
so  well  inculcated  this  love  for  France  in 
the  hearts  of  my  parishioners." 

The  schoolmistress  departed  radiant. 
I  had  quoted  Tolstoi !  And  she  had  quoted 
the  Gospel! 

Monday,  Feb.  15. 

I  have  been  to  see  Delmouly,  who  has 
been  ill  for  some  time,  unable  to  come  to 
church.  I  found  him  seated  before  the 
fire  near  the  chimney-piece.  He  coughs, 
he  is  pale,  with  alternate  chills  and  fever; 
the  doctor  has  forbidden  him  to  go  out. 
He  is  obedient;  all  his  life  he  has  yielded 
to  Providence. 

He  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  sat  in  a 
high  chair  near  the  fire,  while  his  wife 
occupied  a  small  bench  in  front  of  her 
husband.  We  talked  rather  slowly,  in 
short,  sad  sentences,  —  that  is  Delmouly 
and  I.  His  wife  spoke  very  little. 

"You  are  courageous,  my  friends,"  I 
said.  "I  admire  you.  God  will  bless  you." 

"We  must  be  brave.    But  it  is  hard." 

"You  will  soon  be  well  and  able  to 
work." 

"All  right,  but  the  heart  will  not  be  in  it.' 

"Have  you  had  any  news  of  the  boys?" 
I  asked. 
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"No,  not  since  the  first  of  the  month. 
Since  Gabriel  was  killed  I  have  been 
expecting  bad  news  -every  day.  The 
eldest,  who  was  wounded,  wrote  me  then 
that  he  was  better.  I  believe  he  was 
deceiving  me.  We  are  doomed  to  suffer- 
ing, and  I  hope  God  will  give  us  strength 
to  bear  it.  But  it  is  hard." 

"You  know  that  I  suffer  with  you." 

"Yes,  thank  you!  But  it  is  hard.  There 
were  four  boys  in  this  house, — four  robust 
boys.  Now  we  are  all  alone,  my  wife  and 
I.  You  can  not  understand  how  desolate 
we  feel  in  this  big,  empty  house." 

"They  will  return." 

"Not  all  of  them.  One  is  dead,  God 
have  mercy  on  him !  And  the  three  others  ? 
Do  you  really  think  they  will  return?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"I  do  not.  Something  tells  me  that 
they  will  be  killed." 

"God  will  take  care  of  them  for  you." 

"I  do  not  ask  that, — I  do  not  ask  for 
all  of  them.  I  ask  for  only  one,  to  continue 
the  family.  But  if  only  one  should  return, 
which  do  you  think  it  will  be?" 

"Have  confidence.  Try  to  think  it  will 
be  all  three." 

"Well,  if  none  of  'them  come  back  I 
must  be  resigned.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  their  bodies,  to  lay  them  in  the 
cemetery." 

"  Now,  now,  my  dear  Delmouly,  be  more 
reasonable!" 

"No, — let  me  be.  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I 
must  get  accustomed  to  it  all.  'May  the 
will  of  God  be  done — if  that  is  all  that  is 
required  of  me." 

"Yes,  that  is  all.  The  bravery  of  your 
sons  will  help  to  save  us  all." 

"Yes,  and  everything  is  going  to  pieces 
here.  The  cattle  will  not  eat,  because  they 
know  their  masters  have  gone  away." 

The  conversation  went  on,  extremely 
sad,  punctuated  by  coughing  spells  from 
Delmouly.  It  was  hardly  four  o'clock  and 
already  night  was  descending,  preceded 
by  a  heavy  fog  which  distilled  a  fine  and 
penetrating  rain. 

"You   must   return   to   the   presbytery, 


Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  Delmouly,  ':or 
you  will  be  very  cold.  If  the  children 
were  here  we  would  have  a  glass  of  wine 
together;  but  we  are  all  alone,  and  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  ask  you." 

"Courage,  my  good  friend!  We  will 
have  a  glass  of  wine  together  after  the 
victory.  The  war  news  is  good.  God  is 
still  protecting  us!  We  must  have  patience 
and  confidence." 

"Yes.  Whatever  happens  comes  to  us 
only  by  the  will  of  God." 

That  is  the  formula  of  my  parishioners. 
It  is  a  good  and  wise  one.  As  he  spoke, 
Delmouly  rose  and  accompanied  me  to 
the  door.  Leaving  the  kitchen,  we  passed 
through  an  anteroom  which  was  lighted 
by  a  small  window  behind  the  stairs. 
Delmouly  said  softly,  as  though  speaking 
to  himself: 

"We  can  not  see  very  well  here,  but  I 
have  closed  the  little "  window  since  he 
died.  This  was  his  room.  He  will  never 
occupy  it  again." 

"My  friend,  God  gives  to  His  elect  a 
dwelling  more  beautiful  than  these  houses 
of  stone." 

"Yes;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  remain  in 
these  houses  of  stone  when  the  children 
are  here  no  longer." 

I  left  him  sad  at  heart.  Delmouly's 
sadness  is  a  malady  which  will  never  leave 
him.  His  "grippe"  will  pass,  but  his 
sorrow  will  remain.  He  resigns  himself 
to  the  will  of  God,  -but  how  -he  grieves ! 
His  words  are  like  heavy  weights  crushing 
the  heart. 

I  returned  to  the  presbytery  through 
the  fog,  which  chilled  me,  body  and  soul. 
The  soldiers  can  comfort  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  are  doing  their 
duty;  in  the  cities,  light  and  noise  are 
distractions,  and  work  is  a  solace.  But 
here,  during  the  rainy  winter  season,  when 
night  falls,  the  isolated  houses  seem  to 
enfold  themselves  in  a  mantle  of  loneliness 
and  sorrow.  The  old  people,  the  women 
and  children  crowd  close  to  the  fire.  They 
hear  the  wind  wailing,  the  rain  falling, 
the  dogs  barking;  they  do  nothing,  say 
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nothing, — think   only   of  the  absent,   and 
abandon  themselves  to  sad  dreams. 

And  I  must  witness  all  this  anguish! 
I  feel  myself  crushed  to  earth.  My  parish 
is  like  a  vacant  house,  where  I  remain 
alone  to  weep.  My  God,  send  them  back 
to  us  soon — our  young  men !  They  are  the 
living;  they  are  the  present;  here  we 
have  nothing  left  but  hopes  and  memories. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16. 

Gastou  is  impatient.  Since  the  8th  of 
September  Joffre  has  not  furnished  him 
any  excuse  for  ringing  the  bells.  I  met 
him  to-day  as  I  was  returning  from 
Bourdin's.  He  has  lost  the  beautiful 
confidence  of  the  first  days. 

"Look  you,  Gastou!"  I  said  to  him. 
"It  will  not  do  to  have  you  promenading 
the  parish  with  this  woful  countenance. 
The  bell-ringer  is  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  Cur£:  evil  tongues  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  your  demeanor  is  an 
evidence  of  my  own  discouragement." 

"One  can  not  silence  wicked  tongues, 
Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"You  should  have  confidence  in  God 
and  have  faith  in  our  armies." 

"I    have  confidence   in  God,  but  as  to 

our  armies  — well,  that  is   another  thing. 

I  have  an  opinion." 

"  What  is  that  opinion,  my  good  friend? " 

"That  we    are  being  betrayed.     In  '70 

we  were  betrayed,  now  they  are  doing  it 

again.   I  do  not  say  that  Joffre  is  a  traitor; 

but,  besides  him,  there  ought  to  be  some 

one  to  overlook  the  enemy  in  all  that  he 

sees  and  all  that  he  thinks." 

"What  makes  you  say  so  absurd  a 
thing?" 

"I,  who   have  been   in  war   and   know 

what  it  is,  know  whereof  I  speak.    There 

are  traitors  everywhere.    The  French  army 

is  fine,  but  it  has  always  been  betrayed." 

"Gastou,  you  have  no  right  to  speak  so. 

You  accuse  honest  soldiers  without  proof. 

It  is  not  just  and  it  is  not  Christian.    If 

you   were   to  speak   like   that   often,   you 

would  not  be  worthy  to  ring  the  bells." 

Gastou  did  not  reply,  because  he  wished 


to  be  worthy  to  ring  the  bells;  but  he 
will  stick  to  his  notion.  I  hope  he  will  not 
circulate  his  ideas. 

Bourdin  is  greatly  disturbed;  his  son 
Pierre  is  in  Class  '16  and  must  go  to  the 
front  in  a  few  weeks.  As  to  himself,  he 
has  been  informed  of  a  modification  in 
that  part  of  the  service  to  which  he 
belongs.  They  will  be  called  in  the  month 
of  April  to  guard  the  commissaries. 

"There  is  a  story  for  you!"  he  said. 
"Monsieur  le  Cur£,  I  thought  it  was  all 
over,  and  then  it  begins  again.  I  knew 
the  service;  I  had  guarded  the  railway 
lines;  and  now  they  change  me!  No 
doubt  I  shall  have  to  march,  and  I  shall 
be  very  awkward.  Well,  one  can  only  do 
what  one  can.'  Pierrot  goes  next  month. 
He  is  nothing  but  a  child.  Then  it  will  be 
my  own  turn.  And  here!  What  will  my 
wife  do  with  all  those  little  ones  who  do 
not  know  how  to  work,  —  and  without 
servants?  Fortunately,  Frederic  and  his 
wife  are  no  longer  here.  I  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  to  leave  that  worthless 
creature  behind  me.  I  saw  the  Mayor 
and  spoke  to  him  very  positively.  The 
next  day  Frederic  was  summoned,  as 
Monsieur  Gardais  promised.  Oh,  what  a 
sad  thing  this  war  is!  If  I  were  near 
enough  to  William,  I  would  take  off  those 
ears  of  his.  There  are  two  of  us  here, 
and  Pierre  is  a  good  shot." 

Bourdin  turned  towards  the  barn  and 
stables,  still  talking  and  gesticulating. 
He  showed  me  his  cattle,  well  brushed, 
shining,  the  color  of  ripe  corn.  He  passed 
his  fingers  caressingly  over  their  backs; 
they  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other  to 
look  at  him.  Bourdin  called  them  by 
name,  patted  their  sides,  rubbed  their 
shoulders,  and  turned  them  round  by  the 
horns  to  make  them  look  at  me. 

"You  see,"  continued  Bourdin,  seizing 
a  bit  of  flesh  from  the  flank  of 'one  of  the 
animals,  "he  is  a  little  thin;  but  I  shall 
have  to  sell  him,  nevertheless.  Those  fine 
beasts,  of  which  I  have  taken  such  good 
care!  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it 
Ah,  their  dirty  war!" 
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"Tell  me,  Bourdin,  have  you  been  to 
see  my  wounded  soldier?" 

"Ah,  yes  —  your  wounded  soldier? 
Certainly  I  have  been  to  see  him.  He  is 
a  fine  fellow.  I  took  him  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  corn  in  my  handkerchief.  I 
selected  the  yellowest  and  fullest  grains. 
He  touched  it,  felt  it,  weighed  it  in  his 
hand,  then  he  ate  three  or  four  kernels. 
After  thinking  a  moment,  he  said:  'It 
is  good,  and  as  beautiful  as  that  we  have 
at  home.'  I  could  see  what  pleasure  it 
gave  him.  He  almost  cried  as  he  felt  that 
corn.  I  could  well  understand  it.  Corn 
is  a  blessed  thing.  We  peasants  put  the 
very  best  of  ourselves  in  the  grain, — our 
own  sweat  and  the  sweat  and  labor  of  our 
beasts.  We  like  it  to  be  large  and  fine,  so 
that  the  wife  fhay  be  pleased  when  she 
looks  at  it  through  the  window;  we  want 
it  to  be  full  and  sweet,  so  that  the  bread 
may  be  appetizing,  and  that  the  children 
may  enjoy  the  big  chunks.  If  you  could 
see  Pierre,  after  he  has  eaten  his  soup, 
when  he  takes  his  knife  to  cut  a  piece  from 
the  loaf!  He  is  tricky,  the  rogue!  The 
knife  comes  down  as  though  unawares, 
looking  for  the  crust.  I  used  to  pretend 
to  be  vexed  with  him  for  that,  but  really 
I  was  pleased.  It  warms  one's-  heart  to 
work  hard  to  make  the  corn  grow,  for  the 
joy  and  content  of  the  wife  and  children." 

I  had  no  words  to  answer  him.  Bourdin 
talks,  but  he  talks  well,  and  works  while 
he  talks.  I  said  "good-day"  to  his  wife, 
and  to  their  children  whom  he  presented 
to  me  with  a  large  and  gracious  gesture, 
as  he  had  shown  the  cattle, — patting  one 
here,  pulling  .an  ear  there,  and  always 
discoursing. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Bell  of  San  Miguel. 


BY    JEAN    CONNOR. 


Character. 


BY    ALICE    PORTER. 


t®)O  touch  of  beauty  or  of  art, 

Nor  even  wealth  of  wit, 
But  just  a  dauntless  will  and   heart 
For  life  will   make  us  fit. 


II. 

THE  moon  was  high  over  the  Pass  of 
La  Noche  (for  it  was  close  to  mid- 
night) when  the  Morley  car  swept  through 
silver-lit  shadows,  bearing  the  gay  young 
mountain  riders  homeward  by  safer  ways. 
All  were  in  rather  chastened  mood.  Old 
Anita's  death  and  the  delay  it  had  neces- 
sarily caused  had  cast  somewhat  of  a 
shadow  that  not  even  the  glow  of  young 
hope  and  love  could  altogether  dispel. 

"I  said,  if  you  remember,  Miss  Lilian, 
that  ruins  are  a  mistake."  Captain 
Harwood,  seated  at  Miss  Marian's  side 
in  all  the  possessive  pride  of  a  successful 
lover,  made  a  soldierly  return  to  his  point. 
"If  that  poor  demented  old  creature  had 
not  been  lured  to  San  Miguel  by  some 
fancied  sanctity  in  those  crumbling  walls, 
she  might  have  died  peacefully  and 
naturally  in  her  bed — 

"And  spared  us  this  tragic  ending  of  a 
most  lovely  day,"  added  Miss  Marian. 

Lilian  was  silent:  that  death  beneath 
the  broken  altar-stone  seemed  too  sacred 
for  light  discussion.  But  Jack  took  up 
the  defence. 

"I  suppose  all  death  is  tragedy, '•'  he 
said;  "  but  give  me  when  it  comes  a  quick 
blow  out  like  Anita's  rather  than  the  slow 
flicker  of  a  dying  flame.  And. you  can't 
count  on  these  old  Spanish  Indians.  You 
don't  know  what  they  are  thinking  or 
feeling.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peal  of 
San  Miguel's  bell  gave  Anita  a  last  thrill 
worth  a  dozen  years  of  dozing  life." 

"Oh,  it  did, — it  did!"  replied  Lilian, 
and  her  hand  stole  into  Jack's  with  a  soft 
"pressure  that  rewarded  this  unexpected 
sympathy  from  her  practical  lover.  ' '  I 
saw  it  in  her  face — her  eyes.  I  am  so 
glad  you  gave  her  that  last  joy,  Jack! 
I  suppose  it  had  been  fifty  years  since  she 
heard  San  Miguel's  bell." 

"It  stirred  the  natives  generally,"  said 
Harwood.  "Thev  started  out  of  their 
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holes  all  along  our  way,  dropping  on  their 
knees  and  crossing  themselves.  I  did  not 
know  whether  we  were  in  for  an  earth- 
quake or  a  revolution  until  Miss  Marian 
reassured  me  that  neither  was  ushered  in 
by  a  peal  of  wedding  bells." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Marian's  brother,  in  laughing  warning. 
"There  are  cynics  'who  say  that  wedding 
bells  sound  the  very  crack  of  doom." 

And,  thus  chattering  in  young  love's 
happier  tone,  they  sped  on  under  Morley's 
skilful  guidance,  through  depths  that 
seemed  to  grow  wilder  and  darker  each 
moment  as  the  great  mountain,  cleft 
asunder  zons  ago  by-  some  mighty 
cataclysm,  reared  its  torn  and  jagged 
summits  on.  either  side,  shadowing  the 
light  of  -the  moon. 

"By  George,  this  is  an  inky  stretch 
you  are  taking  so  boldly,  Morley!"  said 
Harwood.  "I  hope  you  know  the  road." 

"Every  foot  of  it,"  was  the  assuring 
answer.  "In  fact,  I  engineered  most  of 
it  myself." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  his  friend; 
"for  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  pioneering 
in  some  volcanic  fissure  opened  by  Mother 
Earth  alone." 

"The  road  is  quite  safe,"  observed 
Morley.  "We  have  too  precious  freight 
for  any  ventures  to-night." 

"Gad,  what  a  place  for  an  ambush  or- 
a  stand!"  said  the  young  soldier,  looking 
about  him  with  professional  interest.  "With 
twenty  of  my  brave  troopers,  I'd  guarantee 
to  hold  this  Pass  against  a  regiment." 

"Provided  that  these  heights  above  us 
were  free  from  snipers,"  replied  Morley, 
lightly. 

"Don't  talk  of  such  dreadful  things  in 
this  dreadful  place, ' '  said  his  sister.  ' '  Speed 
up  and  get  us  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you 
can,  Jack.  I'd  rather  take  the  mountain 
trail  on  a  stumbling  pony  any  time  than 
go  down  into  depths  like  this." 

"My  darling  girl,"  Harwood  broke  out, 
jn  sudden  self-betrayal  at  his  lady's  trem- 
bling tone,  "why  didn't  you  say  so,  then?" 
"oh.  because— because  I  didn't  want 


to  seem  a  nervous  fool!"  was  the  answer. 
"For  I  have  been  one  this  last  week, — • 
ever  since  Carlotta  told  me  what  I  told 
you  yesterday,  Jack,"  she  added  hurriedly. 

"What  you  told  me  yesterday?"  re- 
peated her  brother.  "I  don't  remember." 

"I  know, — I  know!"  she  went  on. 
"You  were  going  off  riding  with  Lilian 
and  could  not  stop  to  listen.  Of  course  I 
know  Leon  jilted  Carlotta,  and  she  is 
mad  with  jealousy  and  hate;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  believe  what  she  says  that — 

"Don't  talk  about  it  now,"  interrupted 
her  brother,  with  a  glance  at  the  graceful 
figure  beside  him,  that  had  grown  suddenly 
alert.  "I'll  have  thiogs  out  with  Carlotta 
when  I  gel  home.  We  are  on  the  up 
grade  now.  Harwood,  I  wish  it  were 
daylight  so  you  .could  see  the  bridge.  It's 
some  bridge,  I  tell  you!  It  cost  a  good 
five  thousand  dollars.  But  it  has  made 
this  road.  Without  it  La  Noche  Pass 
were  impassable  except  for  mountain 
Indians  or  mountain  goats.  But  our 
bridge  has  fixed  all  that.  It  spans  a 
orevasse  only  twelve  feet  wide,  but  how 
deep  no  man  can  tell.  They  say  round 
here  that  even  a  wild  cat  won't  take  a  jump 
across,  there  is  such  a  devilish  kind  of 
suck  in  its  depths.  But  the  Devil's  Mouth, 
as  they  call  it,  is  bridled  for  good  and  all; 
and  I  hope  to  have  a  railroad  through  the 
Pass  in  a  few  more  years,  now  that  we 
have  shown  the  doubters  what  we^  can 
do — halloo — thundcration ! ". — the  speaker 
broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  fiercer  word, 
that  was  echoed  by  Harwood  as  the  car 
careened  with  a  jar  and  shock  that  flung 
Lilian  into  Morley's  arms. 

"Sriiors,  stop — stop- — stop  for  your 
lives!"  came  a  sibilant  voice  out  of  the 
darkness. 

"Scoundrels — villains! "shouted  Morley, 
made  helpless  for  the  moment  by  the 
half-fainting  girl  he  held. 

Harwood  sprang  from  the  still  swaying 
car,  snatching  out  his  pistol,  that  snapped 
harmlessly  as  he  touched  its  trigger. 

"It  is  no  use,  Seflor  Capitan:  the  loads 
are  drawn,"  came  the  voice  again. 
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"Leon — Pedro  —  you  devils!"  burst 
from  Morley,  as  he  recognized  his  late 
employee  in  the  threatening  shadows 
that  blocked  his  way. 

"Yes,  senor — devils  indeed  a  while  ago." 
(The  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  pressed  in 
warning  at  the  breast  of  the  brave  soldier 
who  had  clenched  with  the  speaker.)  . 
"Senor  Capitan,  my  load  is  not  drawn. 
But"  (with  a  sudden  fling  the  speaker 
sent  the  pistol  whirling  away  into  the 
darkness)  "we  are  not  here  to-night  to 
kill.  We  mean  -you  no  harm, — no  hurt, 
senors, — no  harm — " 

' '  No  harm  ?  Then  a  thousand  thunders ! ' ' 
roared  Morley.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"To  stop  you,  senor, — only  to  warn 
you  before  you  rush  to  your  death.  The 
bridge — your  bridge — is  broken — cut.  It 
will  not  bear — 

"You  cut  it,  you  devils!"  cried  the 
young  man,  wrathfully. 

"Aye,  we  cut  it,  senor,"  was  the  calm 
answer, — "we  cut  it;  for  then  we  were 
devils  indeed, — devils  who  were  hot  with 
hate  against  you, — devils  who  lamed  the 
senorita's  horse,  and  knew  you  would  pass 
here  to-night."  (A  fierce  oath  burst  from 
Morley's  lips.)  "  But,  senor,  we  are  devils  no 
more.  We  dare  not  kill.  We  dare  not  harm. 
We  go  to  confess,  senors, — to  repent." 

"Confess, — repent?"  echoed  Morley  in 
bewilderment. 

"Senors,  yes,  yes!"  The  speaker's  voice 
grew 'very  tremulous.  "San  Miguel  has 
called,  has  spoken.  After  fifty  years  his 
bell  has  sounded  over  the  mountain,  the 
valley.  What  it  means  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  dare  not  kill, — we  dare  not  harm 
you.  You  will  see  Pedro  and  Leon  no 
more,  Senor  Morley.  It  is  in  San  Miguel's 
name  we  tell  you  do  not  cross  your 
bridge  to-night." 

And  the  speaker  was  gone,  a  shadow 
among  the  shadows,  leaving  the  startled 
young  travellers  to  heed  his  warning  as 
best  they  could;  for  that  it  was  truthful 
they  dared  not  doubt.  It  took  long  hours 
to  right  the  crippled  car, — to  turn  it  back 
by  slow  ways  to  the  little  village  of  Las 


Piedras,  that  had  already  been  stirred 
into  wild  excitement  by  the  sound  of  San 
Miguel's  bell,  by  old  Anita's  death.  The 
young  ladies,  still  somewhat  unnerved  by 
their  startling  adventure,  found  shelter  with 
Martina,  one  of  old  Anita's  many  grand- 
children, to  whose  casa,  a  rather  roomy 
adobe  structure,  the  old  woman  had  been 
borne  by  friendly  hands;  and  it  was  now 
agleam  with  tapers,  claiming  the  prestige  of 
her  funeral  rites.  Martina,  having  hustled  a 
dozen  or  more  children  into  outer  darkness 
that  the  senoritas  might  have  a  place  to 
rest,  was  ready  to  explain  all  things  from 
a  viewpoint  altogether  new  to  her  visitors. 

"  It  is  that  Abuela  was  a  saint,  senoritas, 
and  the  good  God  listened  to  her  dying 
prayer  for  these  evil  ones  who  were  bring- 
ing shame  and  sin  upon  her  name.  And, 
as  they  were  far  away  in  the  mountain 
doing  their,  wicked  work — too  far  to  hear 
her  voice,  San  Miguel,  the  great  angel  of 
whom  the  senoritas  (American  heretics 
though  they  be)  must  have  heard,  let  his 
bell  sound  again  over  the  mountain  and 
valley, — the  bell  that  has  been  silent  for 
long  years  even  before  I  was  born,  that 
Leon  and  Pedro  might  be  struck  with  the 
fear  of  God  and  San  Miguel,  and  turn  from 
their  evil  ways.  So  does  the  good  God 
always  hear  the  dying  prayer  of  a  saint." 

It  was  a  simple  faith  that  Lilian  would 
not  disturb.  Miss  Marian,  however,  was 
more  of  an  Americano. 

"But  it  was  Mr.  Morley  who  rang  the 
bell,  Martina,"  she  said  skeptically. 

,"Ah,  senorita,  no,  no!  Has  it  not  been 
hidden  under  the  vines  and  mosses, — lost, 
silent,  dead  for  years?  No  mortal  hand 
could  ring  San  Miguel's  bell  unless  the 
angels  helped,  senorita, — ••  unless  Goal's 
great  angels  helped." 

And  that  the  angels  had  helped  indeed 
Lilian  felt  in  her  own  heart  when,  a  few 
days  later,  standing  by  her  lover's  .side, 
with  the  radiance  of  the  summer  sunlight 
illumining  the  Pass,  she  looked  upon  the 
wrecked  bridge  over  the  Devil's  Mouth, 
a  gaping  chasm  whose  fathomless  depths 
made  her  shiver. 
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'  The  scoundrels!"  said  Jack,  still  hot 
with  wrath  at  the  thought  of  that  past 
peril.  "They  had  done  their  devilish  work 
well  The  timbers  are  cut  clean  through. 
They  would  not  have  borne  a  pony 
carriage,  much  less  our  car.  It's  lucky  for 
them  they  are  out  of  my  reach,  the  devils ! ' ' 

"Oh,  no,  Jack,  not  devils!"  said  Lilian 
gently,  "only  poor  passion-blinded,  demon- 
driven  men.  Devils  would  not  have  heeded 
San  Miguel's  bell,  Jack,  and  repented." 

"A  nice  kind  of  repentance!"  growled 
Jack,  still  unappeased.  "When  I  think  of 
that  'hold-up'  in  the  blackest  depths  of 
the  Pass — " 

"But  it  saved  us,  Jack,"  continued  his 
sweet- voiced  monitress, — "saved  us  to 
live  and  love." 

"Well,  it  was  a  lucky  ring  for  me  in 
that  old  bell,  I  must  confess,"  said  Jack, 
softening  as  he  always  did  under  Lilian '3 
gentle  spell.  "If  it  scared  the  rascab 
off—" 

"  But  it  was  not  fear  of  man,  Jack.  Did 
not  Leon  throw  his  pistol  away,  to  Captain 
Harwood's  wonder?  It  was  the  fear  of 
God, — it  was  some  dim  dull  spark  of  faith 
that  San  Miguel's 'bell  kindled  into  life  and 
glow.  Carlotta  was  telling  Marian  last 
night  that  Leon  had  been  good  and  true 
as  an  angel  until  the  Americanos  had 
mocked  at  his  belief  and  led  him  astray. 
When  I  come  here  as  yo'ur  wife,  Jack,"- 
and  she.  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a 
radiant  trust  that  stirred  his  manly  heart, 
"it  will  be  to  hold  these  simple  people 
(..>  their  old  Faith — to  guide  them,  to  lead 
them;  for  that  Faith  is  mine,  too.  In 
the  shadow  of  death  it  was  given  to 
me,  Jack." 

"Shadow?"  said  her  lover,  jealously. 
"There  shall  be  no  more  of  them,  dearest! 
Forget  the  whole  wretched  business. 
Harwood  was  right:  those  old  ruins  are 
a  mistake-  The  railroad  men  were  here 
yesterday.  They  have  agreed  upon  terms 
for  a  right  of  way  through  the  Pass.  We 
will  have  a  new  bridge,  a  road  that  will  be 
safe  forever,  and  we  will  clear  away  the 
crumbling  old  Mission." 


"O  Jack"  (there  was  sharp  pain  in  the 
voice),  "no,  no,  no!  Let — let  San  Miguel 
be  your  wedding  gift  to  me,  Jack;  and — 
and  we  will  take  some  of  the  fortune  that 
will  be  mine  next  year  and  raise  its  ruined 
walls,  its  broken  altar.  And  San  Miguel's 
new  bell  shall  sound  its  clear,  sweet 
summons  through  the  Pass  and  the  valley 
even  as  the  old  one  did  in  the  blessed 
past." 

(The  End.) 


Cities  of  the  Dead. 


BY    BEATRICE    PERNEKEES. 


'  I  'HERE  is  perhaps  no  other  country 
A  in  the  world  so  rich  in  relics  of  early 
Christianity  as  Syria.  For  long  centuries 
the  average  traveller  has  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  it  only  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  Our  Lord  on  earth,  with  little 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church  after 
His  ascension  into  heaven.  For  later 
records  and  interesting  relics,  they  journey 
Homewards  to  visit  its  Catacombs  and 
magnificent  churches. 

Yet  under  the  wild,  sloping  moorlands 
of  Southwest  Judea  lie  tortuous  Cata- 
combs, poorer  than  those  of  Rome,  without 
frescos  or  mural  decorations;  but  rich  in 
martyr-graves,  marked  by  the  simple 
cross  or  ancient  symbol,  and  bearing  silent 
witness  to  days  of  stern  heroism.  Over 
the  wide  stretches  above  ground,  Israelites 
and  Philistines,  Machabees  and  Syrians, 
Crusaders  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
have  fought;  and  under  the  soil,  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  first 
hunted  Christians  dug  places  of  refuge 
and  tombs  for  their  dead. 

The  most  extensive  excavations  are  at 
Beit-Jibrin,  hollowed  in  the  yellow  chalk 
of  the  ridges,  which  hardens  on  exposure. 
There  have  been  perhaps,  in  comparison, 
as  .many  theories  regarding  the  origin  of 
these  Catacombs  as  there  have  been 
discussions  about  the  beginnings  of  tho 
greater  Catacombs  in  Rome.  Some  seem 
to  have  been  dug  out  for  Jewish  tombs; 
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but  these  have  been  run  through  by 
Christian  sepulchres,  indicating  a  later 
full  possession  by  the  Christians  for  burial 
purposes.  .Some  of  the  Catacombs  have 
also  been  used  by  hermits  and  little  com- 
munities of  monks  as  places  of  dwelling, 
as  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  relics  that 
remain.  The  monks  were  probably  those 
who  came  up  from  Egypt.  The  narrow 
corridors  have  been  enlarged,  and  shaped 
into  wide,  low-ceiled  chambers,  ill-lighted, 
but  delightfully  cool,  and  breathing  of  a 
spirit  of  solitude  and  prayerful  quiet. 
But  these  chambers  are  rare.  The  greater 
extent  of  these  Judean  Catacombs  is 
made  up  of  twisted  corridors,  and  small 
chambers  such  as  could  be  used  for 
places  of  refuge  or  for  the  offering  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice. 

The  graves  are  dug  along  the  galleries, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  work  was  swiftly 
done.  During  the  persecutions  under 
Decius,  Maximin,  and  Diocletian,  Syria 
suffered  severely.  There  was  little  time  to 
lay'  away  the  torn  and  mangled  bodies; 
there  were  few  to  clo  the  work,  which  was 
itself  but  a  prelude  to  martyrdom.  The 
soft  yellow  chalk  was  easily  dug,  and  the 
marks  of  the  quick,  uneven  strokes  of  the 
pick  are  still  clearly  visible.  Tiny  graves 
and  larger  ones,  side  by  side,  tell  their  own 
story,  of  a  courageous  love  not  measured 
by  years.  There  was  Romulus,  t^e  young 
subdeacon  of  Lydda,  who,  with  five  other 
young  men,  bound  his  hands  and  went 
to  Caesarea  at  a  time  when  numbers  of 
Christians  were  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions, 
boldly  declaring  his  Christianity,  and 
winning  the  martyr's  crown.  There  was 
Zebina,  who  rebuked  the  governor  on  an 
occasion  when  he  was  offering  sacrifice  to 
the  idols,  and  who  suffered  death  for  his 
daring.  There  was  Petrus,  who  was 
burned  alive  rather  than  deny  Christ;  and 
a  host  of  others  whose  names  are  known 
to  us  in  the  martyrology. 

The  entrances,  evidently  dug  in  hidden 
spots  with  a  view  to  greater  safety,  are 
frequently  concealed  by  piled  masses  of 
forks,  high  on  a  hill, — veritable  watch- 


towers  in  times  of  terror.  Other  entrances 
lie  exposed  on  the  hill  slopes,  revealing  a 
narrow  stairway,  broken  some  distance 
down, — evidently  not  the  original  entrance, 
but  one  of  later  and  more  public  excava- 
tion. A  low  passage,  about  three  feet 
high,  leads  to  a  rather  large  chamber,  with 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  about  two  feet  thick. 
Farther  on  is  another  stairway, — probably 
the  one  leading  to  the  original  entrance, 
as  it  ends  in  a  narrow  vaulted  passage, 
dug  on  an  incline.  One  may  wander  for 
hours  along  gallery  after  gallery,  eager  to 
know  the  brave  stories  of  those  who 
sought  refuge  there.  But  the  dearth  of 
inscriptions,  the  lack  even  of  names  on 
many  graves,  seal  those  tales  of  the  past, 
as  those  who  lived  would  have  had  them 
sealed. 

But,  touching  as  are  these  silent  relics, 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  perfection 
and  interest  of  the  ruins  of  a  group  of 
cities  in  Central  Syria.  They  form  a 
triangle  within  the  compass  of  the  three 
cities  of  Hamar,  Aleppo,  and  Antake.  So 
marvellously  preserved  are  these  ruins 
that  Bishop  Shahan  compares  them  to 
those  of  Pompeii.  Archaeologists  have 
found  distinct  traces  of  one  hundred 
definite  sites  of  cities  within  this  historic 
triangle.  One  is  overcome  by  strange 
thoughts,  passing  through  the  broken, 
silent  streets.  Ivy  clings  to  wall  and  roof; 
a  great  stone  door  hangs  on  one  hinge; 
the  interior  of  a  vast  church  echoes  to  the 
sound  of  one's  footsteps;  carefully  planned 
gardens  have  become  a  wilderness;  the 
market-places  are  still  as  death.  There  is 
no  other  destruction  than  that  which  is 
inevitable  from  the  passage  of  time,  or 
due  to  some  slight  earthquake. 

Inscriptions  reveal  the  antiquity  of 
these  cities.  The  oldest  discovered  was 
written  but  twenty  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Maxentius  by  Constantine.  It  is 
gracefully  cut  above  the  door  of  a  stately 
old  ruin:  "Thalaris  built  this  house. 
Christ  be  gracious.  There  is  but  one 
God."  Other  inscriptions  breathe  a  spirit 
of  triumph,  a  strange  exaltation,  wit 
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the  keen  memory  of  persecution  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  "Christ  is  forever 
triumphant,"  reads  one;  "In  this  sign 
thou  shalt  triumph,"  another.  There  is, 
too,  a  sweet  touch  of  the  Apostolic  saluta- 
tion in  one  clear  inscription:  "Lord,  be 
gracious  to  this  house  and  all  who  dwell 
in  it."  One  other  quaintly  reveals  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  master  of  the 
home:  "The  power  of  Christ  and  God 
built  this  house." 

One  travels  wide  streets  still  marked  by 
the  ruts  of  chariot  wheels.  On  either  side 
lie  exquisite  fragments  of  what  were  once 
noble  columns;  and  at  Hamar,  especially, 
vast  sums  must  have  been* spent  in  beau- 
tifying the  roadways.  The  houses  and 
buildings,  generally,  are  of  white  limestone 
blocks,  without  evidence  of  either  clamps 
or  cement.  The  limestone  is  found  in  deep 
strata  in  the  vicinity,  and  hardens  on 
exposure.  Even  where  a  dark  stone  is 
used,  it  has  been  covered  with  stucco, 
so  that  the  olden  vista  must  have  been 
one  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Over  the  door- 
ways of  most  of  the  homes  one  reads  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  formed  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  name  in  Greek.  No 
windows  opened  on  the  public  road,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  Orient,  save  one 
tiny  porter's  opening,  close  by  the  door, 
that  he  might  inspect  all  visitors.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  door  was  a  niche- 
for  a  lamp.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  gate, 
a  vestibule  opened  on  an  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade.  The  entrance 
to  the  house  is  across  this  court.  Most 
of  the  walls  are  standing.  In  some  cases 
the  pent  roof  is  gone,  and  the  floors  have 
become  unsafe;  but  the  heavy  beams  still 
remain,  and  with  a  little  labor  the  houses 
in  the  main  could  be  made  habilublc. 

The  kitchens  were  built  of  stone,  and 
were  underground,  approached  by  well- 
cut  stone  steps.  The  fireplace  was  dug  in 
solid  rock,  and  the  cooking  utensils  were 
of  stone,  hung  on  stone  pegs.  The  stables 
were  also  of  stone,  with  stalls,  mangers, 
doors,  and  even  hinges  cut  out  of  rock. 
At  El-Barah,  an  old  bath  stands  in  a 


wonderful  state  of  preservation.  One  may 
clearly  recognize  the  vestibule,  the  wicket 
where  the  bathing  fee  was  paid,  the  great 
hall,  the  smaller  rooms  for  steam  baths, 
the  cisterns  for  hot  water  near  the  furnaces, 
and  stone  conduits  for  the  water  after  it 
has  passed  over  heated  pebbles.  Near  by 
is  a  two-story  building,  with  an  upper  and 
lower  portico,  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the 
name  "cafe." 

The  churches  at  El-Barah  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  its  ruins.  To  out- 
ward appearance,  the  walls  are  as  sturdy 
as  though  untouched  by  the  centuries. 
Within,  the  massive  columns  lift  them- 
selves magnificently  above  the  litter  of 
broken  stucco,  turning  to  gold,  as  the 
sunlight  filters  through  the  broken  roof. 
The  sacristy  and  treasury  are  in  most 
cases  unharmed;  and  were  the  altar 
restored,  with  its  curtained  sanctuary, 
one  would  be  able  with  little  difficulty  to 
dream  away  the  years,  and  witness  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  Constantine's  day 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  familiarity. 

The  altar  would  be  of  wood,  probably, 
with  the  sides  and  front  filled  in  with 
metal  plates.  No  crucifix  would  stand 
over  the  altar  table,  as  this  beautiful 
custom  was  not  made  general  until  about 
the  fifth  century.  The  lights  would  be  set 
in  candelabra  about  the  altar,  but  there 
would  be  none  on  the  table  of  sacrifice. 
Linen  cloths,  as  we  have  them  now,  would 
be  in  use, — cloths  of  silk  or  colored  cloth 
having  been  forbidden  by  Pope  Sylvester 
(314-335).  In  the  sacristy  three  chalices 
would  be  prepared, — one  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  one  fqr  Communion,  and  one  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  made  at 
the  part  of  the  Mass  known  as  the 
rtory.  After  the  Creed,  the  clerics, 
virgins,  deaconesses,  men  and  women, 
would  form  a  procession  and  advance  to 
the  altar  rail,  where  two  deacons 'would  1  e 
rt  inly  to  receive  them,  one  with  a  chalice 
for  the  oiVering  of  altar  wine,  one  with  a 
very  large  paten  for  the  offerings  of 
unleavened  bread.  Those  who  made  their 
offerings  and  let  their  names  be  known 
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were  formally  prayed  for  at  the  Commem- 
oration of  the  Living  during  the  Mass  that 
followed.  By  the  side  of  the  altar  would  be 
three  small  books:  the  Antiphonarium,  the 
Companion,  for  the  lists  of  Bible  readings, 
and  the  Epistolarium  and  Evangelarium  for 
the  selections  themselves.  The  compilation 
of  these  several  books  into  the  present 
Missal  was  made  later. 

Before  the  altar,  the  priest  would  stand 
arrayed  in  ancient  vestments.  The  amice 
was  unknown  until  the  eighth  century; 
but  he  would  wear  a  great  white  alb,  which 
is  mentioned  as  a  liturgical  garment  in 
the  alleged  fourth  Synod  of  Carthage,  in 
398.  Instead  of  the  modern  peculiarly 
shaped  maniple,  he  would  wear  on  his 
arm  a  large  linen  handkerchief.  The  stole 
was  of  white  linen,  and  was  used  by 
the  priest  on  every  occasion  when  he  was 
in  prayer.  It  fell  in  heavy  folds,  and 
looked  very  cumbersome.  The  chasuble, 
deserving  its  Latin  original,  casula  (little 
house),  was  made  of  stiff,  board-like  cloth, 
having  an  opening  for  the  head.  Whenever 
the  priest  moved,  an  attendant  deacon 
lifted  the  heavy  robe  to  give  him  more 
freedom  of  action.  We  would  witness  the 
sacred  ceremonial,  the  same  in  its  essential 
parts  as  we  know  it  to-day;  and  arouse 
from  our  dream  of  the  past  with  a  strange 
thrill  of  pride  in  the  glory  of  Mother 
Church,  the  same  "yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever." 

The  libraries  and  schools  are  built  near 
the  churches,  at  El-Barah.  An  old  Canon, 
attributed  to  the  sixth  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, reads  to  the  effect  that  presbyters 
in  country  towns  should  have  free  schools 
for  all  the  children  who  might  be  sent  to 
them  for  instruction.  These  schools  were 
usually  attached  to  every  church. 

Whence  the  secret  of  the  preservation 
of  these  marvellous  old  ruins?  What  sad 
calamity  drove  the  people  forth  from  their 
homes,  and  why  have  they  been  left 
desolate  through  the  centuries?  Like 
some  strange  vision  of  the  past,  the  noble 
old  cities  rest  as  dusty  pearls  in  the  midst 
of  the  filth  of  Bedouin  camps.  Perhaps 


one  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  sons  of  Ismael.  vSetting 
up  their  camps,  as  they  do,  wherever  they 
find  pasture  for  their  flocks,  fearing  civili- 
zation as  a  plague,  daring  not  to  sleep 
under  the  roof  of  a  white  man, — what 
more  in  accord  with  reason  than  to  point 
to  them  as  the  real,  though  unwitting, 
guardians  of  these  sacred  shrines  of  the 
past? 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  archaeologists, 
the  long  hidden  ruins  are  becoming  better 
known,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
treasures  of  history  will  be  uncovered  in 
these  white  cities  of  Constantine's  day. 


A  Distinction  with  a  Difference. 


METAPHORS  drawn  from  material 
things  oftentimes  leave  something 
to  be  desired  when  they  are  applied  to 
activities  of  the  mind.  Criticism  of  the 
"biological  analogy,"  for  example,  has 
shown  just  how  misleading  its  use  in 
psychology  may  be.  Accordingly,  we  are 
on  our  guard  when  we  find  a  contributor 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
writing  of  the  cultivation  of  ' '  breadth ' ' 
of  mind  at  the  expense  of  "depth,"  using 
the  figure  of  a  stream,  which  becomes 
shallow  in  proportion  as  it  spreads  out. 
Now,  the  intellectual  side  of  this  image 
presents  no  such  facile  differentiation.  By 
breadth  of  mind  is  meant,  only  such 
extended  knowledge  as  begets  toleration ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  what  is 
meant  by  depth  of  mind.  Perhaps  it 
means  such  thinking  as  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  things;  yet  it  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  correct  thinking.  Many  so-called 
deep  thinkers  have  thought  all  wrong. 
In  any  case,  the  matter  is  not  settled  by 
the  analogy  of  water  confined  to  its  banks 
or  overflowing  them.  The  greatest  of  all 
waters,  the  ocean,  is  rather  broad,  and 
not  without  depth. 

The  writer  is  more  to  the  point  when 
he  criticises  certain  assumptions  of  the 
"broad"  thinker,  "the  genial  gentleman 
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who  enlivens  an  after-dinner  smoke  with 
the  smiling  and  patronizing  remark  to 
the  clergyman  present:  'Well,  I'm  broad- 
minded  enough  to  know  that  one  church 
is  as  good  as  another.'  Of  course  he  is 
broad  —  swamp-broad,  and  covered  with 
a  rich  intellectual  scum  which  prevents 
his  knowing  what  arrant  nonsense  he  is 
uttering.  He  knows  that  one  cigar  is  not 
so  good  as  another ;  that  one  bar  is  not 
the  equal  of  every  other  bar;  that  Henry 
James  and  Robert  Chambers  are  not 
equal  as  novelists;  that  Beethoven  and 
Irving  Berlin  are  not  occupants  of  the 
same  musical  plane.  He  has  very  definite 
opinions  as  to  the  moral  superiority  of 
either  Germany  or  England,  and  even  of 
the  comparative  righteousness  and  use- 
fulness of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
And  yet  there  he  sits,  pitying  his  poor 
clergyman  for  being  a  narrow-minded  ass, 
and  saying,  'One  church,  one  religion,  one 
philosophy  is  as  good  as  another." 

Even  this  type,  however,  comes  in  for  less 
condemnation  than  another  kind  of  person 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  he  is  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  religion,  but  he  is  a  good 
husband,  father,  and  citizen,  and  what 
more  can  one  ask?"  This  is  the  man  who 
confounds  morality  with  religion,  or,  we 
think  it  is  better  to  say,  the  man  who 
holds  out  for  morality  as. against  religion. 
The  article  in  question  —  it  is  entitled" 
"Goodness  and  Religion,"  and  its  author 
is  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Dean  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin, — is  chiefly  concerned 
to  show  the  folly  of  such  a  position. 
Withhi  its  scope  it  succeeds  admirably; 
though  one  can  not  help  feeling  how  much 
strength  was  lost  to  the  writer's  case 
by  his  finding  it  necessary  occasionally  to 
use  veiled  language.  On  the  main  issue, 
however,  he  is  unequivocally  clear;  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  Christian  morality 
without  the  support  of  Christian  religion, 
with  all  it  implies  of  "contact"  with 
Christ  —through  prayer,  sacraments,  cere- 
monial, etc.,—  "is  s<>  difficult  as  to  be 
impossible." 


An"~Outlet  for  Intensified  Spirituality. 


SOME  half-score  years  have  passed  since 
Pope  Pius  X.  ratified  and  confirmed 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council's 
decree  relative  to  the  frequent  and  even 
daily  reception  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist, — 
a  change  in  Catholic  practice  which  was 
soon  supplemented  by  the  lowering  of  the 
age  at  which  children  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Holy  Table.  While  it  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  in  so  com- 
paratively brief  a  period  as  ten  years  all 
Catholics,  or  even  a  majority  of  them, 
have  conformed  to  the  Eucharistic  prac- 
tice which  the  decree  advocates,  still 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  all  lands 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  Church's 
children  do  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  partaking  of  the  Bread  of  Life 
four  or  five  times  a  week,  if  not  daily. 
It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn  that  in  Cath- 
olic colleges  and  convents  a  notably  large 
number  of  the  students  receive  Holy 
Communion-  every  morning. 

Now  frequent  reception  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  must  make  for  deeper  spirit- 
uality and  more  fervent  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients;  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  external  evidences  thereof 
should  be  looked  for.  One  thoroughly 
excellent  and  peculiarly  timely  outlet 
for  this  intensified  spirituality  would  be 
increased  activity  in  aiding  the  necessitous 
Foreign  Missions.  Can  religious  who 
conduct  parish  schools  do  any  supererog- 
atory work  more  useful  than  enrolling 
their  children  in  the  Association  of  the 
Holy  Childhood?  And  can  the  prefects  of 
religion  in  colleges  and  convents  do  better 
than  enlist  their  young  men  arid  women  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith?  Daily  communicants 
should  be  zealous  for  the  extension  of 
Christ's  Gospel;  and  our  missionaries 
among  the  heathens  are  sorely  in  need  of 
the  assistance  which  American  boys  and 
};irls — to  say  nothing  of  their  parents — 
can  easily  give  them. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Industrial  warfare  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est danger  which  now  confronts  our 
country.  Production  carried  on  in  the 
interests  chiefly  of  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, over-accumulation  and  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
comparatively  few,  have  caused  general 
unrest  among  the  working  classes;  and 
this  unrest  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  and 
brought  to  a  head  by  conditions  almost 
sure  to  arise  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  have  called  attention,  within  the 
past  two  years,  to  the  possibility  of  wide- 
spread industrial  strife,  increasing  in 
intensity  with  the  propagation  of  social- 
istic views  and  the  continuation  of  a 
system  of  education  in  which  religion  has 
no  place.  There  may  now  be  such  a 
probing  below  the  surface  of  things  as  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed;  but 
not  all  right-thinking  people  are  yet 
ready  to  assume  as  axiomatic  that 
the  spiritual  transcends  the  material,  and 
consequently  that  the  former  should 
dominate  the  latter.  The  warnings  re- 
ferred to  will  have  to  be  repeated  manv 
times,  we  fear,  before  there  is  anything 
like  general  heed  of  them. 

"We  are  at  last  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  economics  attributed  to  Christ 
are  the  best  the  world  has  so  far  had  put 
before  it,"  says  the  London  Athenceum,  in 
an  article  dealing  with  the  foreboding  of 
industrial  warfare  in  England.  "One 
notable  instance  is  the  parable  of  the 
equal  payment  of  the  laborers,  now 
embodied  in  the  ideal  of  '  From  each 
according  to  his  ability;  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need."  Perhaps  the  principle 
we  stand  most  in  need  of  recognizing 
to-day  is  that  which  the  great  German 
general,  Moltke,  succinctly  expressed  in 
the  words:  'The  greater  the  man,  the 
less  he  needs.'  He  may  have  had  in  his 
mind  St.  Augustine,  who  urged  that  'the 
needs  of  different  people  vary.  The  rich 


are  not  to  be  required  to  use  the  same 
food  as  the  poor,  but  may  have  such 
food  as  their  infirmity  has  made  necessary 
.for  them;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
ought  to  lament  the  fact  that  they 
require  this  indulgence.'" 

The  writer  declares  that  he  is  not 
preaching  the  creed  of  asceticism  as  he 
understands  it,  though  he  believes  that 
people  are  to-day  responsive  to  higher 
appeals  and  ideals.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  danger  to  nations  of  a  system  which 
ennobles  the  possession,  accumulation,  and 
concentration  of  wealth,  and  regards  edu- 
cation merely  as  a  pathway  to  material 
prosperity,  can  not  be  too  frequently  or 
forcefully  insisted  upon. 


There  is  certainly  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Great  War  has  the  effect 
of  deadening  the  religious  sense,  if  it 
does  not  deepen  it,  in  the  breasts  of  the 
men  at  arms.  Witness  some  of  the  journals 
issued  from  the  trenches  by  French 
soldiers.  They  abound  in  blasphemy  and 
depravity.  To  a  great  many  of  the  men 
of  all  nationalities  facing  death  every  day, 
religion  is  what  they  call  "a  wash-out," 
and  has  no  place  in  -their  lives.  One  of 
the  most  shockingly  blasphemous  phrases 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  lately 
appeared  in  an  Italian  newspaper;  and 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope  is 
manifested  in  various  ways  in  Italy.  "It 
is  idle  to  deny,"  says  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  English  papers,  "that,  in  the  opinion 
of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  the  war 
has  struck  a  blow  at  religion." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  proof  of  a 
revival  of  true  and  deep  religious  feeling 
among  other  sections  of  the  soldiers.  What 
proportion  of  them,  however,  have  turned 
to  God  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained. 
Some  witnesses — chaplains  among  them — 
declare  that  it  is  infinitesimal;  others 
assert  that  it  is  immense. 

One  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent 
election  was  the  noticeable  absence  of 
any  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  on 
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cither  side.  We  are  not  of  course  so 
unsophisticated  as  to  imagine  that  the 
failure  to  make  such  charges  necessarily 
means  that  no  votes  were  bought  and 
sold.  He  would  be  a  most  innocent,  as 
well  as  a  very  optimistic,  citizen  who 
should  imagine  that  the  totality  of  the 
campaign  fund  of  either  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  republic  was  disbursed  for 
what  are  recognized  as  legitimate  cam- 
paign expenses.  A  pessimistic  critic  might 
explain  the  lack  of  protest  about  bribery 
by  asserting  that  a  charge  made  against 
either  side  would  simply  be  a  case  of  the 
pot's  calling  the  kettle  bjack;  but  we 
like  to  believe  that  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  practice  of  buying  votes  is 
gradually  becoming  rarer  than  it  was  a 
few  decades  ago.  There  will  always,  no 
doubt,  be  a  residue  of  venal  electors 
willing  to  dispose  of  their  franchise  to  the 
highest,  bidder,  just  as  in  most  legislative 
assemblies  there  may  be  found  one  or  two 
members  not  above  trafficking  with  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  especially  inter- 
ested in  particular  measures;  but  the 
trend,  it  seems  to  us,  is  towards  cleaner 
politics  in  all  stages,  from  the  town  ward 
to  the  national  White  House.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so,  in  any  case;  for  if  venal  politi- 
cians are  a  disgrace  in  any  country,  they 
are  peculiarly  incongruous  in  such  a. 
republic  as  ours. 


It  is  characteristic  of  our  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands  that  they  never  complain 
of  the  trials  and  privations  that  fall  to 
their  lot,  though  they  often  refer  to  the 
consolations  afforded  them  by  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  No  matter  how  degraded 
the  natives  may  be,  their  fathers  in  God 
always  find  something  to  admire  in  them, 
and  never  lose  hope  of  their  conversion 
to  the  Faith.  An  Oblate  missionary  in 
Ceylon,  for  whom  a  kind  friend  in  Iowa 
has  provided  a  bicycle-,  which  enables  him 
to  visit  distant  stations  more  regularly, 
writing  from  Jaffa,  where  he  had  been 
paying  a  short  visit  to  fellow-missionaries, 
says:  'I  shall  soon  be  back  in  the  jungles 


among  my  poor  Indians.  Life  with  them 
is  very  consoling,  they  are  so  simple, 
poor,  humble,  and  obedient.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  them  are  addicted  to  intoxicants. 
They  become  a  little  noisy,  but  never 
quarrelsome;  and  when  they  are  sober 
again,  they  are  full  of  shame  and  regret.' 
In  another  letter  the  writer  describes 
a  distant  sick-call  from  which  he  had 
just  returned.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  hardships  which  the  long  journey 
involved,  or  of  the  dangers  encountered 
by  the  way, — only  of  the  consolation  of 
bringing  the  aids  of  religion  to  one  that 
was  in  sore  need  of  them. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  t^hat  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden's  new  book,  "The 
Forks  of  the  Road,"  is  having  numerous 
attentive  readers  among  his  countrymen, 
because  it  contains  so  much  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  learn,  or,  knowing,  not 
to  forget.  Many  of  them  will  not,  of 
course,  agree  with  some  of  the  views  which 
he  expresses;  but  all  will  admit  that  he 
writes  clearly  and  forcefully,  and  with 
unmistakable  sincerity.  Dr.  Gladden  has 
not  yet  found  out  what  or  where  the 
Church  is,  or  he  would  not  assert  that 
"the  religion  of  all  the  warring  Euro- 
peans except  the  Turks  is  a  type  of 
rationalism  called  Christianity,  but  not 
entitled  to  the  name."  The  Doctor  is  opti- 
mistic; his  optimism,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  man  with  a  good  digestion 
and" a  settled  income.  He  assumes  that 
our  country  will  have  part  in  the  inter- 
national post-war  conference,  and  asks 
for  what  she  will  stand:  the  perpetuation 
of  war  or  the  prevalence  of  peace?  He 
deplores,  rightly,  we  think,  the  influences 
now  at  work  to  plunge  Americans  into 
the  "maelstrom  of  militarism,"  and  depre- 
cates the  idea  of  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  military  purposes.  Such  ex- 
penditure, he  argues,  would  weaken  the 
position  of  our  country  in  an  inter 
national  tribunal;  and,  "without  insisting 
on  any  high  principles  of  pacifism"  in 
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'the  present  policy  of  the  Government, 
he  suggests  that  we  can  well  afford  to 
wait  before  launching  upon  a  policy  of 
"militaristic  preparedness." 


The  Anglican  bishop  of  London  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  accused  of  a  lack  of 
frankness.  In  an  introductory  chapter 
contributed  to  a  volume  of  addresses  by 
various  authors  entitled  "What  is  Wrong? " 
he  urges  that  -the  Church  of  England 
should  breathe  into  the  soul  of  the  nation 
the  spirit  of  steadfastness  and  courage 
necessary  at  this  moment;  should  face 
frankly  some  of  the  national  failings, 
among  which  he  includes  insobriety,  lust, 
a  want  of  brotherliness,  neglect  of  religious 
observances,  insufficient  missionary  effort; 
and  should  take  herself  seriously  to  task 
for  her  own  shortcomings.  One  of  these, 
specially  indicated  by  the  bishop,  is  that 
she  "is  out  of  touch  with  the  world  of 
labor."  Others  are  her  failure  in  teaching 
"the  sacramental  religion  as  outlined  in 
the  Prayer-Book";  her  dulness;  the  sloth, 
'  the  bitterness  and  lack  of  harmony  among 
many  of  her  members. 

Very  many  oldtime  beliefs  and  opinions 
concerning  man's  efficiency,  bodily  resist- 
ance, danger  from  exposure  to  unusual 
climatic  conditions,  personal  habits,  etc., 
have  been  destroyed  or  reversed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War;  and  among 
them  has  been  the  contention  of  a  minority 
of  sane  physicians  and  laymen  that 
tobacco  is  always  a  dangerous,  and  very 
frequently  a  deadly,  poison.  The  experi- 
ence of  soldiers  in  the  trenches  of  Europe 
during  the  past  two  years  has  conclusively 
shown  that,  in  war  time  at  least,  tobacco 
is  not  merely  a  comfort  or  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity.  For  that  matter,  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  taught  the  same  lesson  during 
the  South  African  War.  "  Hunger,  cold, 
fatigue,  and  wounds,"  he  said, — "these 
things  a  soldier  can  endure  if  he  can 
smoke."  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  not 
a  little  nonsense  is  uttered  by  the  extrem- 
ists among  anti-smokers  about  the  dele- 


terious effects  of  the  habit.  Excessive 
smoking  is,  of  course,  injurious;  although 
a  prominent  physician,  himself  not  a 
smoker,  has  recently  stated  that  in  a 
practice  of  half  a  century  he  has  known 
only  two  instances,  and  these  occurring 
in  the  experience  of  the  same  individual, 
in  which  excessive  smoking  menaced  life. 
The  same  physician  regards  moderate 
tobacco  smoking  as  "valuable  to  minimize 
the  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life,  when  the 
smoking  is  indulged  in  with  the  same  care 
as  are  food,  exercise,  drink,  and  work  or 
play  by  sensible  people."  In  harmony 
with  this  view  will  be  the  belief,  based 
upon  personal  experience,  of  many 
millions  of  smokers  all  over  the  world; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  abolition  of 
tobacco  will  probably  continue  to  be 
quite  as  hopeless  as  the  world-wide  pro- 
hibition of  alcohol. 


One  of  our  Irish  exchanges  having 
called  attention  to  the  "serious  scandal" 
of  the  absence  from  school  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  in  the  country,  a  corre- 
spondent suggests  a  remedy  that  might 
well  prove  effective:  "Pass  a  short  Act 
of  Parliament  suppressing  the  illiterate 
voter.  If  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that 
no  one  should  vote  who  could  not  read 
and  write,  you  would  find  that  the  leaders 
and  organizers  of  the  various  political 
parties  would  take  an  interest  in  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  school, 
which  at  present  neither  parents  nor 
attendance  committees  do." 

If  politicians  in  Ireland  are  at  all  as 
eager  in  the  matter  of  securing  votes 
as  their  American  cousins,  we  think  the 
correspondent  is  right. 


The  name  and  scientific  work  of  the 
late  Father  Urbain  Faurie  are  known  to 
botanists  all  over  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  of  collectors, 
and  his  herbarium  at  Aomori  is  the  largest 
in  Japan.  He  had  travelled  all  over  that 
country,  whose  language  he  spoke  like 
his  mother  tongue.  "His  journeys  ex- 
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tended  southwards  to  Formosa,  through 
Loo-choo,  Kiushiu,  Korea,  Shikoku, 
Hondo,  and  Hokkaido;  and  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Sachalin. 
He  also  collected  in  Hawaii."  Strange  to 
say  (though  perhaps  the  European  War 
may  account  for  the  omission),  the  only 
tribute  paid  to  this  eminent  missionary 
and  scientist  in  any  botanical  journal  was 
the  one  by  Bunzo  Hayata,  of  the  Botanical 
Survey  of  Formosa,  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  published  in  Tokyo.  Pere 
Faurie  is  spoken  of  as  a  "noble  priest, 
who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  God  and 
to  plants.  ...  He  died  as  te  had  lived — 
a  man  of  sincere"  piety  and  lofty  ideals." 
The  writer  apologizes  for  what  he  calls 
his  "very  poor  English";  and  says  that 
his  memoir,  'such  as  it  is,  has  been 
written  with  feelings  of  deep  respect,  as 
a  token  of  his  great  esteem  and  reverence 
and  as  an  expression  of  his  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  noble  Father.' 


Notably  long  and  remarkably  fruitful 
was  the  life  of  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  which,  closed  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  zyth  ult.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  was  connected  with 
the  great  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city, 
and  for  forty  years  was  its  head.  The 
issue  of  the  Morning  Star,'  under  date  of 
Xov.  4,  is  a  veritable  memorial  issue  in 
honor  of  this  great  servant  of  God  and  her 
fellowmen.  But,  even  so,  it  but  partly 
reflects  what  must  have  been  the  venera- 
tion in  which  this  devoted  and  humble 
religious  was  held  by  an  appreciative  com- 
munity. Fifty  years  is  a  long  period  of 
opportunity,  and  never  once  was  this 
noble  soul  found  unready  to  meet  it. 
The  horrors  of  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
fl'.iid,-  -she  passed  through  them  all.  And 
vet  "paved"  does  not  seem  the  word: 
she  went  out  to  meet  them ;  she  opened  her 
d<i'>rs  to  the  victims  and  took  them  in. 
SUter  Mary  Allies  was  one  of  those  women 
of  action  who  find  their  greatest  spur  to 
service  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  There 
she  sought  and  found  help  and  strength. 


Tributes  of  admiration  and  of  love  she 
had  from  individuals  and  from  communi- 
ties, from  the  great  and  the  lowly,  in  life, 
as  they  are  now  hers  in  death.  If  any  of 
these  tributes  she  ever  permitted  herself 
to  heed,  she  must  have  found  especially 
consoling  the  words  of  the  Archbishop 
of  New  Orleans,  addressed  to  her  on  one 
occasion,  "You  are  a  true  daughter  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul";  and  those  words 
make  her  "sufficient  epitaph."  Peace  to 
her  soul! 

Among  interesting  statistics  recently 
published  concerning  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  we  note  that  the  report  of  the 
"supreme  physician"  of  the  Order  gives 
the  death  rate  for  last  year  as  seven  per 
one  thousand  members.  The  claim  is 
made  that  this  is  lower  than  the  mortality 
rate  for  any  other  fraternal  organization 
of  approximate  size  in  the  country.  We 
can  readily  believe  that  the  claim  is  well 
founded..  The  death  rate  for  males 
generally  in  this  country,  or  at  least  in 
the  registration  thereof,  was,  in  1911, 
fifteen  and  three-tenths  per  thousand,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Less  than  half 
that  rate  for  the  Knights  speaks  well  for 
their  physical  health,  which,  be  it  said 
incidentally,  is  not  without  its  influence 
on  their  moral  well-being. 


It  was  St.  Charles  Borromeo  ("a  saint 
whom  Jews  might  bless  and  Protestants 
revere,"  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson)  that 
said:  "If  we  would  bring  men  to  pen- 
ance, we  must  practise  penance  Our- 
selves." Acting  on  this  counsel  of  Christian 
asceticism,  the  elders  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  their  recent  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis,  among  other  recom- 
mendations to  presbyters,  urged -them  to 
preach  and  set  an  example  against  luxury 
and  extravagance.  If  this  excellent  and 
timely  exhortation  is  taken  to  heart, 
untold  good  is  sure  to  result  from  it. 
"Our  work  is  what  we  are,"  said  the 
same  St.  Charles. 


A  Busy  Mill. 


PROM    THE    GERMAN    BY    M.   E.   M. 


"X  KNOW  a  busy  mill,  dear; 

It  grindeth  good  and  fine: 
A  mill  without  a  wheel,  dear,  — 

What  is  it,  heart  of  mine? 

Two  stones  have  other  mills,  dear, 
By  which  the  corn  is  ground; 

But  in  this  little  mill,  dear, 
Are  two  and  thirty  found. 

Those  pretty,  tiny  stones,  dear, 

All  shining  ivory  white, 
Behind  two  crimson  doors,  dear, 

Go  working  day  and  night. 

Above  them  two  blue  flowers,   dear, 
Keep  watch  upon  the  mill, 

That  nothing  coarse  or  foul,   dear, 
The  hopper  clean  may  fill. 

And  five  brisk  little  horses 

Forever  seek  and  find 
What  here,  what  there  to  gather. 

Within  the  mill  to  grind. 

It  lies  behind  your  lips,  dear, 
Those  gates  of  rosy  hue; 

The  flowers  that  watch  above  them 
Are  your  sweet  eyes  of  blue. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


III. 

FRANK  DONLON,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, was  awake  even  earlier  than 
his  elders  on  a  lovely  June  morning,  when 
the  world  itself  seemed  young.  Finding 
that  no  one  was  astir  in  the  lodging-house 
at  which  they  had  taken  up  temporary 
quarters,  near  that  eating  house  where 
they  had  supped  on  the  previous  evening, 
Frank  resolved  to  take  a  run  on  the  beach. 
There  he  found  that  hundreds  of  men  were 


already  at  work,  shovelling  the  precious 
dust  from  the  river-bed  into  the  sluice 
boxes,  or  panning  and  rocking  for  gold,  to 
pile  up  large  fortunes,  either  for  individual 
prospectors  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the 
case,  for  corporations.  It  was,  indeed, 
fascinating  to  watch  them;  and  Frank, 
forgetful  of  time,  had  to  be  summoned  by 
the  impatient  voice  of  his  father,  who,  no 
less  than  his  partner,  was  astonished  to 
find  the  boy  already  up",  dressed,  and  out 
upon  an  observation  to'ur  of  his  own. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning  when, 
after  having  breakfasted,  the  trio  set 
forth  on  those  wanderings  in  which  were 
engaged  a  great  number  of  men  and'  some 
women  in  that  peninsula.  The  sun  was 
pouring  its  virgin  gold  over  the  dull 
brownish  yellow  of  the  moss-covered 
tundra,  and  gilding  the  summit  of  the 
distant  hills.  To  Frank's  mind  occurred 
the  thought  that  this  gold  was  exactly 
like  what  they  were  going  to  seek  in  the 
earth.  The  three,  as  they  went,  were  all 
heavily  laden;  for  bedding,  a  tent  and  a 
food  supply  for  several  days,  had  to  be 
carried  with  them.  And  the  two  men  were 
astonished  to  find  how  serviceable  their 
young  companion  could  be,  as  they  had 
already  found  him  in  the  packing.  He 
showed  a  strength  and  agility  which 
delighted  them  both.  Joe  Mulligan  broke 
out  into  open  admiration  of  the  lithe,  active 
little  figure,  and  the  eager,  intelligent  face, 
looking  up  to  receive  and  obey  orders  with 
cheerful  alacrity. 

"You've  got  a  prize  in  that  lad,  and  no 
mistake,"  said  he  to  the  father,  when  the 
party  had  been  out  from  Nome  for  three 
days.  "To  see  him  'mushing'  along  over 
them  'nigger  heads'  and  all,  like  the 
sturdiest  old  'sour  dough'*  in  Alaska!" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Donlon,  with  quiet  satis- 
faction, and  using,  as  his  partner  had  done , 

*   A  veteran  miner. 
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the  local  expression  for  trudging.  "He 
can  'mush'  with  the  best,  and  never  a 
word  of  complaint  out  of  him." 

"Sure  enough,  Pat,  the  Sisters  have 
made  a  man  of  him,"  added  Joe. 

Frank,  unconscious  of  these  plaudits, 
went  on  with  the  same  impetuous  eager- 
ness that  was  part  of  the  enchantment  of 
youth,  from  the  tundra  and  its  moss  and 
"nigger  heads"  (tufts  of  stunted  grass,  dry 
and  hard,  and  particularly  detested  by  the 
miners)  into  the  rugged  ascent  of  the  hills. 
How  often  he  had  watched  them,  blue 
or  purple,  mist-wreathed  or  shining  with 
gold,  from  the  windows  of«  the  hospital, 
and  had  dreamed  all  sorts  of  dreams 
concerning  them!  It  had  been  his  highest 
ambition,  as  he  had  often  declared  to  the 
vSisters,  to  climb  those  heights  and  look 
down  thence  over  the  plain  he  had  quitted. 
Spurred  on  by  that  same  enthusiasm,  he 
leaped  lightly  from  one  rocky  crag  to  the 
other,  often  forsaking  the  road.  Since 
they  were  seeking  out  the  most  untrodden 
paths,  the  way  was  often  rugged,  slippery, 
and  full  of  pitfalls. 

With  pick  and  shovel,  Frank  followed" 
the  example  of  his  elders,  keeping  diligently 
at  work, — delving  into  the  remotest  cran- 
nies of  the  rocks,  chipping  at  the  solid 
stone  or  plunging  into  almost  inaccessible 
gullies.  From  time  to  time1  he  called  out 
in  eager  hopefulness.  He  had  caught  a 
gleam  which  he  hoped  might  be  gold,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  one  of  those  quartz 
ledges  for  which  his  companions  had  bade 
him  look.  Hardened  as  the  two  miners 
were  to  disappointments,  which  they  bore 
with  stoical  philoso'phy,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  sanguine  joyousness  of  their  young 
Companion,  who  continued  to  press,  on 
courageously,  and  to  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  they  would  come  upon  a  "pay 
streak." 

Meantime  it  pleased  Frank  almost  as 
much,  in  so  far  as  his  personal  preference 
was  concerned,  to  find  hidden  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance 
appealed  to  him  irresistibly.  He  felt  as 


if  they  were  friends,  whom  he  had  found 
out  there  in  these  desert  places.  Once, 
when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  he 
gathered  a  large  bunch  which  he  carried 
back  to  camp,  and  showed  them  to  his 
father's  good-natured  partner,  saying: 

"  What  a  nice  bouquet  they  would  make 
for  Sister  Rosalie's  altar!" 

Joe  Mulligan  looked  at  them  gravely, 
but  shook  his  head;  for  the  hospital  was 
now  but  a  dim  and  misty  blur  on  the 
landscape. 

"So  they  would  be,"  he  said,  "only  that 
they'd  be  withered  before  you  could  get 
them  there." 

"Why  do  things  wither?"  Frank  asked 
dejectedly. 

"More's  the  pity!  Why  do  your  hands 
get  black  and  grimy,  that  were  so  white 
when  you  left  the  Sisters?"  the  big  man 
asked  enigmatically,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fate  of  the  flowers  was  like 
a  good  many  other  things  in  life. 

Frank  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
addressing  all  such  remarks  to  his  father's 
partner  rather  than  to  the  father  himself, 
because  of  the  latter's  reserve,  which  kept 
him  at  a  distance.  Already,  in  a  curious 
fashion,  the  boy  had  penetrated  the 
crust  of  indifference  and  materialism  which 
had  formed  over  a  rich  and  generous 
.  nature.  Frank  took  it  for  granted  that 
this  big  comrade  thought  as  he  did  in 
religious  matters,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Sisters.  To  the  lad,  there 
were  only  two  classes  of  people:  those 
who  were  Catholics  and  those  who  were 
not.  Having  early  discovered  that  Mr. 
Mulligan  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  'he 
almost  unconsciously  turned  to  him  for 
sympathy.  And  Joe  was  always  equal  to 
the  occasion.  As  to  Patrick  Donlon,  it 
must  be  owned  that,  since  Frank  had 
dec-lured  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
missionary,  he  had  regarded  with  uneasi- 
ness and  even  distaste  every  manifestation 
of  the  piety  which  came  as  natural  to  his 
son  as  the  air  he  breathed. 

Frank  found  the  keenest  enjoyment  in 
every  detail  of  this  outdoor  life,  even  to 
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the  sleeping  in  the  tent,  which  he  had 
never  done  before;  though  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  out  the  bright  light  of  the 
"midnight  sun,"  which  in  that  country 
and  at  that  time  of  year  did  not  set  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  After  a  short  rest 
of  three  hours,  it  reappeared  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Frank  was  well 
accustomed  to  that  order  of  things  which  ' 
would  have  so  much  surprised  a  boy  who 
had  spent  his  life  farther  south  and  east. 
He  covered  up  his  head  and  slept  peace- 
fully. One  night  he  dreamed  of  the  gold 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  thought 
that  he  had  been  the  one  to  find  it, — not, 
indeed,  in  the  form  of  "pay  dirt,"  but 
shining  and  polished.  He  told  Joe  Mulligan 
next  morning  that  he  wished  very  much 
his  dream  would  come  true.  It  was  not 
because  he  himself  cared  for  money — he 
did  not  as  yet  realize  its  value, — -but  he 
would  like  to  have  divided  his  find  between 
the  two  who  now  constituted  his  world, 
and  the  Sisters,  who  would  use  it  for  the 
sick  poor. 

One  evening  he  was  left  alone  at  the 
camp,  as  his  father  and  Mr.  Mulligan 
had  gone  off  some  distance  to  bring  back 
a  supply  of  water.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  remained  there  alone;  and, 
though  ten  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  yet 
quite  bright.  There  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  boy,  an  unusual  stillness  in  the  air 
and  a  sense  of  loneliness.  The  wind 
stirring  in  the  grass,  the  little  animals 
that  scudded  by,  or  the  insects  that  enjoyed 
a  brief  span  of  life  during  the  short  Arctic 
summer,  seemed  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  to  whisper  that  it  was  night. 
Frank,  however,  being  naturally  a  fear- 
less boy,  and  his  mind  being  in  a  healthy 
condition,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  isolation  prevailing  in 
this  desert  of  a  place,  keenly  though  he 
felt  it. 

He  sat  still  in  the  door  of  the  tent, 
impressed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
on  guard;  and  as  he  did  so,  all  at  once  a 
shadow  fell  upon  the  ground  close  by.  He 
started,  for  he  had  not  supposed  that  there 


was  any  one  at  hand.  Suddenly  he  knew: 
it  was  an  Eskimo,  whose  evil  face  was 
peering  round  the  corner  at  him.  By  an 
almost  impulsive  movement,  Frank  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  snatched  up  a  gun.  He 
had  been  learning,  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition,  the  use  of  that  weapon,  and 
had  even  acquired  a  certainty  of  aim  that, 
as  Joe  Mulligan  declared,  was  wonderful 
in  one  so  young.  But  the  boy  resolved 
that  only  in  the  last  extremity  would  he 
pull  the  trigger;  for  the  words  of  the 
missionaries  occurred  to  his  mind:  that 
the  souls  of  these  savages  were  more  pre- 
cious far  than  the  gold  for  which  men 
risked  their  lives;  and  he  did  not  want  to 
send  one  of  them  unprepared  before  his 
Maker.  Still  he  was  determined  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  Eskimo  to  possess 
himself  of  the  food  or  articles  of  clothing, 
nor  yet  of  the  miners'  pokes  belonging  to 
his  father  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  which  lay 
upon  the  floor  of  the  tent. 

The  savage  meanwhile,  keeping  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  boy,  had  laid  hands  upon 
a  blanket  which  was  part  of  the  scanty 
equipment  of  bed  covering  which  had 
been  -brought  upon  the  trail. 

"Put  that  down, 'and  get  out  of  there, 
you  thieving  Eskimo!"  cried  Frank, 
raising  his  voice  to  as  high  a  pitch  as 
possible,  hoping  thus  to  frighten  the 
man,  and  to  reach  his  father  and  Joe  if 
they  should  be  on  their  way  back  to 
camp. 

The  Eskimo  shook  his  head,  and  said 
in  broken  English: 

"Me  not  afraid  of  leetle  boy.  Me  take 
blanket  and  food." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  a  formidable- 
looking  club  and  advanced  towards  the 
lad.  His  swarthy  face,  with  elf-locks  of 
stiff  black  hair  falling  over  it,  and  the 
evil  glitter  of  a  pair  of  small,  dark  eyes, 
were  sufficient  to  terrify  one  much  older 
than  Frank.  But  the  latter,  with  a  hasty 
prayer  to  his  Guardian  Angel  for  help, 
and  closing  the  curtains  of  the  tent  that  the 
savage  might  not  see  what  was  within, 
came  forth  and  stood  firmly,  with  his 
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back  to  the  canvas,  pointing  the  gun  full 
at  the  aggressor. 

"Me  kill.  Me  knock  out  brains!" 
cried  the  prowler. 

"I  will  shoot  if  you  don't  drop  that 
blanket  and  go  away!"  .declared  Frank, 
in  the  same  loud  voice. 

The  Eskimo  stood  an  instant,  the  club 
still  raised  above  his  head;  but,  noting 
the  boy's  resolute  demeanor,  and  the 
steady  aim  which  he  appeared  to  be  taking, 
he  suddenly  threw  down  the  blanket,  and 
disappeared  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  ground  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him  up.  At  tb,e  very  same 
moment  the  two  men,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  Frank's  voice,  which  they  knew 
suggested  danger,  came  running  to  the 
spot. 

"Is  he  gone?"    asked  Frank. 

"Gone?  Who?"  was  the  breathless 
question  of  the  others. 

"The  Eskimo.  Oh,  yes!  I  see  him  over 
there  crawling  along  the  ground." 

The  two  men  were  about  to  start  in 
pursuit;  but,  observing  the  distance  the 
would-be  thief  had  already  covered,  and 
learning  from  Frank  that  he  had  taken 
nothing,  they  decided  to  let  him  go. 

Though  Frank  looked  a  little  pale,  he 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  adventure. 
In  fact,  the  men  were  almost  more  appalled 
than  he  at  the  consequences  that  might 
have  resulted,  and  mentally  resolved  that 
the  boy  should  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  left  alone  again.  Mr.  Mulligan 
broke  out  into  praise  (which  to  Frank 
seemed  extravagant  and  undeserved)  at 
the  courage  which  the  lad  had  displayed 
in  "standing  up  to  that  dirty  serpent 
of  an  Eskimo,"  and  so  saving  all  their 
store  of  food,  articles  of  clothing  and 
money. 

"I  wish  you  had  taken  a  shot  at  him, 
Frank  my  lad,"  said  his  father. 

But  Frank  shook  his  head,  and 
answered : 

"I  didn't  want  to  do  that,  father,  if  I 
rould  help  it,  on  account  of  his  soul." 

"Oh,   it's  painted  so  black,"   said   Mr. 


Mulligan,  with  a  laugh,  "that  the  devil 
will  be  sure  to  get  it  anyhow!" 

But  with  that  opinion  the  boy  strongly 
disagreed,  urging  that  the  missionaries 
might  catch  him  sometime;  and  that,  in 
any  case,  he  knew  no  better. 

Frank  had  a  new  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  two  men  as  they  sat  with  him  round 
the  camp  fire  that  chilly  evening  and 
partook  of  their  supper.  He  had  not 
failed  in  that  test,,  that  trial  of  courage 
and  of  resolution  which  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  many  boys  of  ten.  And  they 
commended  him  all  the  more  that  he  took 
no  pride  whatever  in  his  achievement, 
seeming  to  regard  what  he  had  done  as 
his  simple  duty,  though  he  might  so  easily 
have  run  away  and  left  the  savagfe  in 
possession  of  everything. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Alfred  the  Great. 


ANY  kings  have  ruled  England 
since  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great ; 
yet  in  all  that  long  line  of 
monarchs  he  stands  out  pre-eminent  for 
his  piety,  wisdom  and  bravery,  and  after 
a  thousand  years  is  still  remembered  and 
revered.  His  age  was  a  barbarous  one, 
and  Alfred  was  a  lad  of  twelve  before  he 
had  learned  to  read.  His  mother  once 
offered  the  prize  of  a  richly  illuminated 
book  to  the  one  of  her  four  sons  who 
could  first  read  it.  Alfred  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  task  and  won  the  prize. 
One  wonders  if  at  this  time  Saint 
vSwithin,  his  father's  trusted  adviser,  be 
came  Alfred's  teacher.  The  saint,  known  in 
these  days  for  his  supposed  connection 
with  the  weather,  was  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; and  it  was  in  that  historic  city 
that  a  part  of  the  great  King's  boyhood 
was  spent,  under  the  Bishop's  care. 

Through  the  death  of  his  brothers 
Alfred  became,  in  course  of  time,  King  of 
Wessex.  In  878  the  Danes  ravaged  his 
kingdom,  and  Alfred  was  forced  to  fly  to 
the  little  isle  of  Athelney  in  Somerset.  He 
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found  shelter  in  a  swineherd's  cottage. 
The  mistress  of  the  house,  ignorant  as  to 
the  rank  of  her  guest,  left  him  once  to 
watch  over  a  griddle  of  bread.  The  King, 
dreaming  over  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
forgot  to  turn  the  cakes,  with  the  result 
that  the  baking  was  destroyed;  and  the 
irate  dame  returned  to  the  cottage  to 
bestow  a  vigorous  Saxon  scolding  on  the 
negligent  cook.  To  the  credit  of  the 
royal  culprit  be  it  said  that  he  did  not 
resent  the  woman's  complaints,  or  put  an 
end  to  them  by  proclaiming  his  dignity. 
Acknowledging  his  fault,  he  accepted  with 
the  genuine  humility  that  is  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  true  greatness  of  soul 
the  reproof  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  only  natural. 

It  was  while  Alfred  lay  concealed  in 
Athelney  that  he  received  much  good 
advice  and  comfort  from  a  holy  confessor, 
Saint  Neot;  and  it  was  there,  too,  that 
a  beggar  sought  him  one  day,  asking  food. 
There  was  but  one  loaf  in  the  house,  and 
his  mother,  who  was  with  him,  was  about 
to  refuse  the  beggar's  petition.  The  King 
asked  her  to  remember  Him  who  fed  a 
vast  multitude  on  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  and  half  the  bread  was  given  to  the 
beggar.  That  night  the  great  Saint 
Cuthbert  appeared  to  the  King  in  a  vision, 
and  told  him  that  the  poor  beggar  was 
Our  Lord  Himself;  and  the  saint  assured 
him  further  that  he  would  shortly  be 
restored  to  his  kingdom.  Soon  after 
Alfred  called  the  thanes  of  Somerset 
together,  and  defeated  the  Danish  host  at 
Eddington. 

Alfred,  it  is  said,  gained  time  by  never 
losing  any.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  at 
cockcrow  for  his  private  devotions;  and 
he  divided  the  day  into  three  parts: 
eight  hours  for  study  and  prayer,  eight 
for  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  eight 
for  corporal  refections  and  sleep.  There 
were  no  clocks  in  the  land  then,  but  the 
King  had  some  waxen  candles  made  on 
which  the  hours  were  marked.  He  found, 
however,  that  at  times,  when  the  wind 
blew  strong,  the  candles  burned  away 


more  rapidly.  He  consequently  devised 
a  sort  of  screen  to  protect  them;  and  this 
screen,  some  historians  tell  us,  was  the 
first  invention  of  lanterns  in  England.  He 
also  designed  a  new  sort  of  ship,  which 
placed  him  on  an  equality  at  sea  with 
his  enemies  the  Danes;  and  it  is  related 
that  his  ships  sailed  with  alms  for  poor 
Christians  as  far  as  the  East  Indies. 

Few  monarchs  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  can  say  Of  themselves  as 
Alfred  did :  ' '  Whilst  I  lived  I  have  desired 
to  live  worthily,  and  so  leave  to  those 
that  come  after  me  a  remembrance  of 
good  works."  And  few  of  the  world's 
rulers  have  better  deserved  to  be  called 

Great. 

.  •  .»  .  i 

Saved  by  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  historian  Barpnius  relates  that 
in  the  year  998  Robert,  the  King  of 
France,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid 
siege  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Germain,  not  far 
from  Anjou.  The  besieged  made  a  valiant 
defence,  and  succeeded  in  harassing  the 
enemy  so  much  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  siege  the  King,  exasperated  at  their 
resistance,  resolved  'to  take  the  fortress 
by  storm.  On  hearing  this  the  garrison 
were  sadly  cast  down;  in  their  distress 
they  appealed  for  help  and  counsel  to  a 
pious  Benedictine  monk.  He  exhorted  them 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  to  hear  a  Mass  in  her  Honor.  This 
Mass  he  himself  offered  at  Our  Lady's 
altar  in  the  principal  church,  all  the 
people  devoutly  assisting. 

While  the  Mass  was  being  celebrated, 
a  dense  fog  closed  round  the  fortress, 
completely  shutting  it  out  from  the  sight 
of  the  besiegers,  so  that  their  gunners 
could  not  take  aim.  The  besieged,  how- 
ever, saw'  the  enemy  as  distinctly  as  ever, 
and  did  deadly  work  with  their  arrows. 
At  length  the  King,  seeing  his  men  falling 
on  every  side,  and  fearing  lest,  if  the 
combat  were  prolonged,  his  whole  army 
would  be  cut  off,  sounded  a  retreat  and 
withdrew 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Among  the  treasures  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  completely  destroyed 
were  many  twelfth-century  manuscripts  and 
from  800  to  1000  incunabula,  besides  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  miscellaneous  books. 

— A  book  of  timely  interest,  soon  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Allen  &  Unwin,  is  "  Poland's 
Case  for  Independence."  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles,  written  for  the  most  part  by  repre- 
sentative Poles,  illustrating  the  vitality  of 
Polish  nationality. 

— What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Catholic  public 
can  not  be  induced  to  patronize  public  libraries 
more  generally!  In  one  of  our  large  cities  there 
are  1000  non-Catholic  patrons  to  one  Catholic 
patron.  A  librarian  declares  that  he  would 
gladly  provide  all  standard  Catholic  books  if 
they  were  called  for  in  sufficient  number  to 
warrant  their  purchase. 

— In  the  course  of  an  extended  notice  of  a 
collection  of  new  poems  by  M.  Cammaerts, 
including  his  "Mystery  of  the  Three  Kings," 
a  writer  in  the  London  Times  remarks:  "It 
takes,  perhaps,  a  Belgian — at  any  rate,  a  native 
of  a  country  with  a  genuinely  Catholic  atmos- 
phere— to  write  a  mystery  nowadays,  if  trie 
work  is  not  to  be  affected  and  archaistic." 

-The  sixth  of  "The  Ideal  Catholic  Readers," 
compiled  by  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph  and  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  has  all  the 
qualities  which  made  for  the  excellence  of  the 
other  issues  already  noted  by  .us.  It  is  a  care- 
fully graded  advance  on  the  Fifth  Book  of  the 
series,  and  has  a  characteristically  pleasing 
format.  We  observe  that  modern  Catholic 
writers  are  fairly  well  represented  in  the  selections 
given. 

--The  publishers  of  M.  Fabre's  books  in 
this  country  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  translation  and  publication  of  the  entire 
"Souvenirs  Kntomologiques,"  one  volume, 
possibly  two,  to  be  issued  every  year.  The 
latest  book  to  appear  is  "The  Life  of  the  Moth." 
In  the  second  of  the  scries,  "  The  Life  of  the 
Fly,"  some  very  charming  chapters  of  the 
autobiography  of  this  great  Catholic  scientist 
will  be  found. 

—  Various  "comings"  of  Christ  form  the 
theme  of  "And  Thus  He  Came,"  a  Christmas 
fantasy,  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  somewhat  esoteric 
manner  of  these  sketches,  each  "coming"  is 


merely  an  action  of  what  we  know  as  grace, 
deterring  from  evil  or  giving  an  impulse  toward 
virtue.  None  of  these  pastels  will  particularly 
appeal  to  Catholics,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is 
not  a  little  distasteful.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
by  Walter  H.  Everett  are  charming.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  publishers.  . 

— Attractive  in  appearance  and  well  made 
up  with  fresh  quotations,  the  "  Catholic 
Calendar"  issued  by  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  high 
tradition  established  by  previous  ventures  of  the 
same  character  made  by  this  energetic  body.  The 
Calendar  sells  for  fifty  cents,  and  the  proceeds 
go  to  a  work  of  charity. 

— A  "First  Communion  Catechism,"  prepared 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Day  and  approved  by 
the  Bishop  of  Helena,  is  recommended  for  its 
simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  in  view  of  the 
purpose  which  it  aims  to  serve.  We  question  the 
advisability  of  illustrations,  especially  full-page 
illustrations,  which  fail  of  artistic  success  and 
increase  the  price  of  so  useful  a  volume.  It  may 
be  had  of  Mgr.  Day,  Catholic  Hill,  Helena, 
Mont.  Price,  45  cts. 

— "  Refining  Fires,"  by  Alice  Dease  (P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons),  is  a  novel  of  medium  length, — • 
some  fifty  thousand  words.  Its  setting,  as  are  its 
characters,  is  French,  and  chiefly  Parisian 
French.  Its  religious  tone,  though  not  unduly 
insistent,  is  sufficiently  marked;  and  the 
unravelling  of  the  plot  is  effected  with  com- 
mendable skill.  The  one  defect  which  we  have 
found  in  the  story  is  possibly  an  entirely  personal 
one,  and  may  not  be  apparent  to  other  readers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  unable  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  impression  that  we  have  read 
this  story,  or  its  double,  before.  We  do  not 
attach  undue  importance  to  the  impression, 
however;  for  we  remember  experiencing  a 
somewhat  similar  sensation  concerning  natural 
scenery, --bits  of  landscape  that  appeared  quite 
familiar  to  our  eyes,  although  we  were  certainly 
looking  at  them  for  the  first  time.  Accordingly, 
the  book  may  well  be  to  others  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  new  novel. 

—That  valuable  series  of  monographs,  "The 
Types  of  Mnglish  Literature."  for  which  a 
scholastic  world  at  least-  is  gratefully  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  is  further 
enriched  by  the  recent  inclusion  of  "Saints' 
Legends,"  by  Gordon  H.  Gerould,  professor  of 
Kiiglish  in  Princeton  University.  This  is  a 
masterly  piece  of  critical  scholarship,  an  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  "scientific"  spirit  at  its  best,  applied 
to  a  vast  and  difficult  subject.  After  two  intro- 
ductory chapters  concerned  with  definition 
and  use,  origins  and  propagations,  the  author 
follows  the  historical  method  of  investigation 
from  the  earliest  days  of  English  literature 
down  to  our  own  times.  He  offers  finally  an 
excellent  bibliography  and  a  good  index. 
Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  chapters  in  his 
study  are  those  concerned  with  the  influence 
of  the  so-called, Reformation  in  this  field  of 
literary  expression.  Ultra-Protestant  persons 
should  be  warned  to  omit  the  reading  of  these 
portions,  if  they  would  possess  their  pride  of 
origin  undisturbed.  To  Alban  Butler,  Professor 
Gerould  pays  this  deserving  tribute:  "Whether 
'The  Lives  of  the  Saints'  be  read  as  a  book  of 
devotion  or  of  history,  whether  by  the  man  of 
doubting  or  of  believing  mind,  it  can  not  well 
fail  to  attract  and  give  profit.  To  any  person 
of  discretion  and  taste,  the  clear  dry  light  of 
the  author's  personality  has  an  abiding  charm. 
Butler's  great  work  is  the  masterpiece  of 
modern  English  hagiography:  an  almost  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  learning,  the  wealth  of 
which  is  arranged  with  consummate  skill." 
We  are  happy  to  recommend  this  book  as  an 
example  of  fine  scholarship. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould.    $1.50, 

net. 

"Refining  Fires."    Alice  Dease.    75  cts. 
"An   Altar    Wreath."     Rev.    Joseph    G.    Daley. 

$1.25. 
"Introduction   to   Economics."     Frank   O'Hara, 

Ph.  D.    $i. 

"The  Old  Blood."    Frederick  Palmer.    $1.40. 
"Les     Douleurs     qui     Esperent."      Abbe     Felix 

Klein,    zf.  50. 

"Three   Plays."     Padraic   Colum.     $1.25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."   Sister  M.  Antonia. 

$i. 
"The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 

Erin's  Tragic  Easter."    Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 

Colum.     $2.50. 
"After  Hours."    William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.    $i. 


"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."   A  Christian 

Brother.     3$.   6d. 

"To  the  Minute."    Anna  Katherine  Green.    Si. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.   McKay.     75  cts. 
"The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our   Lady." 

Rev.  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.    55  cts. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."      Rev. 

George  Searle,   C.  S.   P.    $1.25. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."    Mae 

Savell   Croy.     $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 

"The  Golden  Apple."    Lady  Gregory.    $1.25. 
"The    History    of    St.    Norbert."      Rev.     C.    J. 

Kirkfieet,   Ord.   Pram.     $1.80.  . 
"The  Cab  of  the  Sleeping  Horse."    John   Reed 

Scott.     $1.35. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii.  3. 

Rev.  James  Heidegger,  of  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
Falls;  Rev.  Edward  Rahilly,  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Rev.  William  Gannon,  S.  J. 

Sister  Leonarda  and  Sister  M.  Colletta,  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Fradette,  Mr.  W.  P.  Guion,  Mr. 
Charles  Lindh,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Daniel  McKeon,  Mr. 
John  W.  Trainor,  Mr.  O.  Gravelle,  Mr.  George 
O'Reilly,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bannister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Bihler,  Mr.  Edward  Farrell,  Mrs.  Anastasia 
Pike,  Mr.  J.  K.  Sterne,  Mr.  William  Gardner, 
Mrs.  John  Keneven,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bender,  Miss 
Mary  Shaw,  Mr.  Ed\vard  Furey,  Mr.  John 
Fahey,  Mrs.  Brigid  Doyle,  Mr.  Robert  Leiber, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Warren,  and  Mr.  John  Garska. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia:  H.  R.  P., 
50  cts.;  K.  M.  K.,  $i;  Mrs.  N.  H.,  $1;  Mrs. 
B.  C.,  $5  (Bakersfield,  Cal.);  Rev.  P.  Le  P.,  $5; 
N.  C.,  $2;  Miss  E.  McK.,  $5;  Friend  (Toledo), 
$2;  Friend  (Altoona),  $i;  J.  F.  S.,  $2;  Mrs. 
J.  V.  H.,  $i ;  Mrs.  L.  G.,  $2 ;  J.  S.,  $1 ;  a  crippled 
child,  $i;  Thomas  Craney,  $5;  Miss  R.  B.  K., 
$5;  W.  H.  S.,  $1;  Mrs.  M.  B.,  $2;  A.  C.  Ear- 
nest, $5;  John  Sullivan,  $10;  J.  A.  H.,  in  honor 
of  St.  Rita,  $5;  Mary,  $3;  Readers  (Lake- 
wood),  $5;  C.  R.  .M.,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  O.,  $i;  Agues 
M.  L.,  $2;  M.  N.  C.  (Chicago),  $i.  For  the 
rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned  children  in 
China:  O.  M.  I.,  $2.50;  K.  V.  O'C.,  $i;  per 
J.  M.  K.,  $7.50.  For  the  Indian  Missions: 
E.  M.  R.  $i. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  43. 
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Hymn  for  the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory. 


BY    MICHAEL    C.  DONOVAN. 


-CREE  them,  O  Blessed  Lord,  from  galling  chains, 

And   wipe  away  their  tears! 
O  say  the  blessed  word  to  end  their  pains 

For  termless   years! 

They  have  the  night:    O  take  them  to  Thy  day! 
Let  Thy  celestial  rays  shine  round  their  way. 

Their  dungeons  are  so  dark:    Thy  purging  fire 
Lights  not  fheir  prison   place; 

Thy   presence  is  their  land  of  heart's  desire: 
O  show  Thy   face, 

Which  is  the  sun  of  heaven's  perpetual  light,' 

To  them,  and  turn  to  holy  morn  their  night! 

They  are  so  lonely  in  that  desert  land: 
O  take   them  to  Thy  breast, 

And  give  them  place  with  all  the  heavenly  band, 
And   peace  and  rest. 

And  freedom  where  the  saints  and  angels  are, 

With  Thy  sweet  Mother  Mary,  Morning  Star! 


In  the  Footsteps  of  Irish  Saints  in 
Cornwall. 


BY    N.    F.    DEOIDON. 


HE  statement  that  England  owes 
a  debt  of  any  sort  to  Ireland 
would  come  as  an  astonishing 
piece  of  news  to  many  Britons. 
Yet  facts  are  facts  despite  human  incre- 
dulity, and  this  is  one  which  no  superior 
scepticism  can  frown  away.  Centuries  ago, 
when  Christianity  was  a  vital  thing  to 
the  minds  of  men,  not  a  mere  term  as 
it  often  is  now,  Ireland — then  a  nation 


in  the  true  sense  of  that  word — was  the 
home  of  the  cultured  and  the  learned. 
A  free  and  holy  nation  signally  favored 
from  on  high  could  not  be  niggardly 
in  its  thank-offering,  even  if  one  of  its 
strongest  natural  characteristics  was  not, 
as  it  actually  was,  generosity.  God  had 
sent  St.  Patrick  to  these  early  Gaels 
with  a  precious  gift, — the  gift  of  Faith. 
And  when  the  great  saint  had  seen  his 
work  nearing  perfection,  he  gathered 
around  him  a  chosen  twelve,  in  imitation 
of  his  Master,  and  read  to  them  the 
thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  the 
first  Irish  missionaries  made  Britain  their 
goal,  in  their  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Although  the  number  deputed 
by  St.  Patrick  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  pagans  there  is  given  as  twelve,  yet 
journeying  up  and  down  the  peninsula 
known  in  history  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Cornwall,  one  finds  traces  of  a  great  army 
of  these  soldiers  of  Christ. ' 

Amongst  the  most  noted  for  learning 
and  sanctity  were  St.  Kieran  (Cornish, 
Piran)  of  Perranzabuloe;  St.  Eoghain 
(Euny),  a  disciple  of  St.  Brendan  and 
brother  of  St.  Ere,  who  settled  at  Redruth ; 
St.  Illogan  (Elwyn),  son  of  Cormac,  King 
of  Leinster;  St.  Sennan,  from  Sca'ttery  on 
the  Shannon,  whose  fame  is  still  perpetu- 
ated in  the  little  village  of  Sennan,  near 
Penzance;  Saints  Zennor  and  Sithney, 
disciples  of  St.  Sennan;  St.  Ruan,  who 
spread  the  light  of  Faith  around  the 
Lizard  district;  St.  Kea,  who  labored  on 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Fal;  St.  Just, 
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one  of  St.  Patrick's  deacons  and  tutor  to 
St.  Kieran;  St.  Cadoc  of  Trevose,  and 
St.  Petrock  of  Padstow  (two  brothers); 
St.  Guro  of  Bodmin;  St.  Melor  of  Lin- 
kinhorn;  St.  Stephen  of  Launceston;  St. 
Carantock,  a  fellow-worker  with  St. 
Patrick  and  one  of  the  three  bishops 
deputed  to  assist  him  in  revising  the 
laws  of  Ireland, — a  system  of  government 
known  as  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  never  yet 
surpassed  in  its  perfection  of  justice  to 
poor  as  well  as  rich;  and  a  host  of  others 
who  not  only  made  Christian  history  in 
Cornwall  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
but  left  their  mark  indelibly  in  names  and 
places  up  and  down  the  land, — witness 
Launceston,  literally  Han-Stephen, — i.  e., 
the  church  of  Stephen^ — the  Gaelic  term 
llan  meaning  a  lawn;  for,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Church  government 
amongst  the  early  Christian  Gaels,  every 
church  had  to  be  built  on  its  own  lawn 
or  grounds. 

Nor  were  women  saints  timid  in  braving 
the  terrors  of  the  sea  and  the  still  greater 
terrors  of  life  in  a  semi-barbarous  country ; 
for  we  find  quite  a  number  of  names 
testifying  to  the  work  of  Irishwomen  for 
God  in  Britain;  to  wit,  St.  Itha,  the 
Bridget  of  Munster,  who  founded  a  cluster 
of  churches  ranging  from  Padstow  estuary 
to  Exeter;  St.  Hia  (in  Cornish,  St.  Ives); 
St.  Burienna,  a  disciple  of  St.  Piran,  or 
Kieran;  St.  Crewenna;  St.  Newleyna, 
literally  the  white  cloud;  St.  Breage,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Bridget;  Saints  Derwe  and 
Ethnea,  sisters  of  St.  Illogan,  who  shared 
their  brother's  missionary  labors;  and 
many  others  who  worked  there  for 
Almighty  God,  but  whose  names  are  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time. 

There  was  a  cluster  of  churches  near 
the  Tamar  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Bridget,  and  a  place  named  Bridgernl  is 
really  Han-Bridget  —  that  is,  Bridget's 
church, — but  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful 
whether  St.  Bridget  ever  set  foot  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  also  stated  that  St.  Itha 
was  never  in  Cornwall,  contenting  herself 
with  directing  her  apostolic  work  there 


from  her  own  great  foundation  at  Killeedy, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick.  But  this  saint 
was  the  foster  mother  of  St.  Brendan,  the 
great  voyager;  and  as  we  read  of  her 
visiting  St.  Hilda's  in  Wales,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  she  would  return  home 
without  crossing  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
see  for  herself  how  her  work  for  the 
glory  of  God  prospered  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Cornwall. 

But  amongst  these  apostolic  laborers 
in  Britain,  St.  Piran,  or  Kieran,  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  not  only  for  his  long  and 
holy  life  and  his  unwearying  labors  in  the 
midst  of  the  rough  and  untutored  popu- 
lation of  the  wild  Cornish  coast,  but  also 
for  his  discovery  of  tin  which  raised  the 
economic  status  of  the  Cornish  peasant 
considerably;  although  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  wage  of  a  tinner  was 
only  four  shillings  a  week,  without  food 
or  shelter.  St.  Kieran -was  born  in  Clear 
Island,  off  the  Cork  coast — the  extreme 
southernmost  point  of  Ireland,  —  about 
the  year  A.  D.  350,  and  was  of  the  royal 
race  of  Ossory.  His  first  foundation  was 
a  monastery  at  Saighir,  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Munster;  and  we  read  that  his 
first  disciples  were  a  Jooar,  a  fox,  a  badger, 
a  wolf,  and  a  doe.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  taken  only  in  a  figurative  sense;  for 
Saighir  was  in  the  district  of  the  clan 
Hy  Shinnach,  which,  in  bald  English, 
means  the  foxes.  The  adjoining  tribe  was 
the  clan  Hy  Broch  (the  badgers) ;  a  disci- 
ple from  Ossory  was  named  Os  (a  doe) ; 
his  wolf  was  a  scion  of  the  Hy  Faelach, 
which  the  reader  may  translate  "hospita- 
ble" or  "wolfish";  and  another  disciple 
was  St.  Turc,  the  latter  word  meaning  a 
boar. 

In  connection  with  his  school  at  Saighir, 
his  mother,  Liaghain,  established  a  school 
for  girls  at  Kellyon,  a  short  distance 
away;  and  there  Crimthain,  a  Munster 
chieftain,  placed  his  daughter  Burienna, 
a  young  girl  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  granddaughter  of  that  doughty  oldv 
Christian,  ^Ejngus,  King  of  Munster,  who, 
as  the  well-known  story  goes,  when  St. 
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Patrick  was  baptizing  him  and  acciden- 
tally dug  the  point  of  his  staff  into  the 
catechumen's  sandalled  foot,  inflicting  a 
painful  wound,  bore  the  pain  with  heroic 
silence,  thinking  it  was  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  While  under  the  care 
of  Liaghain,  Burienna  was  carried  off  by 
a  chieftain  named  Dimma,  head  of  the 
clan  Hy  Fiachta.  St.  Kieran,  who  was 
essentially  a  pacifist,  recovered  the  girl 
by  the  process  known  then  as  "fasting 
against  your  enemy,"  and  to-day  as  the 
"  hunger-strike."  But  Dimma,  all  unknow- 
ing that  Almighty  God  had  marked  out 
Burienna  for  one  of  His  saints,  made 
another  attempt  to  abduct  her,  and  the 
result  was  a  battle  and  a  burned  castle — 
Dimma's  own. 

This  incident  is  given  by  some  historians 
as  the  reason  for  the  saint's  exile;  but 
there  were  more  cogent  reasons,  leaving 
out  the  facts  of  his  own  great  apostolic 
zeal,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  number 
chosen  by  St.  Patrick  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  the  pagans  of  Britain;  for 
St.  Kieran  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
wicke'd  Cucraidh  overran  the  plains  of 
Ossory  and  slaughtered  a  vast  number 
of  his  kith  and  kin.  True,  the  tyrant 
endeavored  to  make  terms  with  the  saint; 
but  the  latter  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  sit  down  peacefully  under  the  rule  of  a 
usurper  whose  hands  were  red  with  his  . 
brothers'  blood,  even  if  his  vow  of  priestly 
obedience,  bidding  him  go  hence  at  the 
word  of  his  bishop,  had  not  synchronized 
with  the  former  event.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  set  sail  for  Cornwall,  taking 
with  him  his  old  nurse  Cocca,  and  the 
•  maiden  Burienna,  who  had  unwittingly 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble. 
He  landed  at  St.  Ivcs,  and,  wandering 
northward  along  the  coast,  halted  near 
Perranzabuloe,  beside  a  spring  of  pure 
water,  where  he  built  himself  a  cell,  in 
which,  acc<  rding  to  legend,  he  lived  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

Amongst  the  early  Gaels  the  process 
of  founding  a  church  was  as  follows.  A 
holy  man  went  to  a  spot  where  a  bit  of 


territory  had  been  granted  to  him,  and 
there  fasted  and  prayed  during  forty  days 
and  forty  nights, — -a  rigorous  fast,  consist- 
ing of  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  of  the 
plainest  and  simplest  kind.  At  the  end  of 
this  fast,  the  Han  was  his  inalienably,  and 
ever  afterwards  bore  his  name,  as  also  did 
the  church  built  thereon.  But  the  sand- 
dunes  of  Penhale,  being  no  man's  land, 
could  scarcely  be  termed  a  grant;  and 
one  can  see  in  the  mind's  eye  the  exiled 
saint,  full  of  zeal  for  God's  honor  and 
glory  and  the  propagation  of  the  Faith 
which  St.  Patrick  had  taught  him,  wander- 
ing around  the  lonely,  wind-swept  waste, 
endeavoring  to  find  a  spot  stable  enough 
for  the  erection  of  a  church.  A  little  way 
inland,  he  at  last  came  upon  the  desired 
site,  and  there  built  a  very  modest  edifice, 
in  the  intervals  of  preaching  and  teaching, 
baptizing  the  neophytes  and  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all. 

St.  Kicran's  monastery  at  Saighir  was 
indeed  on  a  princely  scale.  "Numerous 
were  his  cattle,"  saith  the  quaint  chroni- 
cler of  the  time.  "There  were  ten  doors 
to  the  shed  of  his  kine,  and  ten  stalls  at 
every  door,  and  ten  calves  for  every  stall, 
and  ten  cows  for  every  calf ....  More- 
over, there  were  fifty  tame  horses  for 
ploughing  and  tilling  the  ground.  .  .  .  And 
this  was  Kieran's  dinner  every  night: 
a  little  bit  of  barley  bread  and  two  roots, 
and  water  of  the  spring.  Skins  of  fawn 
were  his  raiment,  and  a  haircloth  under 
these.  He  always  slept  on  a  pillow  of 
stone." 

On  the  sand-dunes  of  Penhale,  Kieran 
kept  up  no  court  save  the  unseen  court 
where  the  angels  minister  to  the  elect  of 
God.  His  palace  was  a  cell  amidst  the 
wastes  of  sand;  his  wine,  the  water  of  a 
spring;  his  pillow,  a  stone  even  as  at 
Saighir.  His  church,  which  was  buried 
during  a  sand-storm  and  thus  preserved 
through  the  intervening  centuries,  is 
described  as  follows:  "The  length  of  the 
chapel,  within  the  walls,  is  25  feet; 
without,  30  feet;  in  breadth  within,  12^ 
feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  walls  the  same. 
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At  the  eastern  end  is  a  neat  altar  of  stone, 
4  feet  long  by  2l/£  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
high.  Eight  inches  above  the  centre  of 
the  altar  is  a  recess  in  the  wall,  where 
probably  stood  a  crucifix;  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  small  doorway 
through  which  the  priest  may  have 
entered.  In  the  centre  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  nave,  and  in  the  south  wall, 
occurs  a  round  arched  doorway,  highly 
ornamented.  The  building  is,  however, 
without  any  trace  of  windows,  and  there 
is  only  one  small  opening,  apparently  for 
the  admission  of  air." 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  school  at 
Penhale,  where  St.  Kieran  lived  his  simple 
life,  with  the  shifting  sand-dunes  for  his 
garden,  the  rough,  uncultured  miners  for 
his  disciples,  and  the  music  of  the  ever- 
restless  sea  for  his  lullaby;  but  he  took 
Cocca  and  Burienna  several  miles  inland 
to  a  place  named  Ladock,  and  there 
founded  a  convent,  where  they  conducted 
the  education  of  such  of  their  neighbors  as 
embraced  Christianity.  And  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  every  Christmas  night,  having 
celebrated  Midnight  Mass  in  his  own 
little  oratory,  he  was  wont  to  walk  the 
intervening  distance  between  Penhale  and 
Ladock  in  order  to  celebrate  Mass  on 
Christmas  morning  at  the  convent  of 
his  old  nurse.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  not 
only  for  his  sanctity  and  miracles,  but 
for  the  practical  help  he  afforded  them  in 
matters  of  everyday  life.  He  is  especially 
the  patron  of  tinners,  his  feast  having 
been  kept  on  March  5. 

St.  Kieran's  disciples  and  followers  were 
numerous  and  fervent.  Many  of  them 
suffered  a  cruel  death  for  the  Faith 
during  days  of  persecution  in  after  years. 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that,  near  the  spot  where  his 
church  stood,  skeletons  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  made  there  about 
a  century  ago,  in  search  of  the  building 
which,  as  aforementioned,  was  buried 
during  a  sand-storm  a  hundred  years  or 
more  after  the  saint's  death.  Whether  he 


himself  suffered  martyrdom  is  not  certain  ; 
but  as  he  was  of  great  stature — something 
over  seven  feet, — and  the  decapitated 
skeleton  of  a  tall  man  was  found  under 
the  altar-stone,  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  the  body  of  the  saint.  There  is  further 
evidence  of  this  in  the  will  of  Sir  John 
Arundell  of  Trerice  (not  far  from  Penhale), 
dated  1433,  in  which  the  sum  of  405  is 
bequeathed  "to  provide  honorable  protec- 
tion for  St.  Piran's  head." 

Small  though  his  church  was,  a  dean 
and  canons  were  established  there  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and 
Henry  I.  made  it  over  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Exeter,  with  its  estates  and 
privilege  of  sanctuary.  Where  these 
estates  were  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  at  this  distance  of  time,  unless 
we  believe  the  story  that  the  buried  city 
of  Langarrow  had  grown  up  around  St. 
Kieran's  foundation;  for  to-day  the  place 
is  so  wild  and  desolate  as  to  preclude  the 
thought  of  any  other  inhabitants  than 
holy  men  of  God,  whose  orisons  were 
disturbed  only  by  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic 
or  the  lonely  cry  of  the  curlew.  For  miles 
one  can  see  nothing  but  the  undulating 
sand-dunes,  grey  and  bleak;  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  waves,  grey 
and  dismal  or  blue  and  sparkling,  accord- 
ing to  the  humor  of  the  weather.  The 
cliffs  are  of  grey  stone  running  down  in 
a  menacing  perpendicular  line  to  the 
golden  strand.  Here  and  there  a  boulder, 
separated  from  its  brothers  by  the  action 
of  the  waters,  stands  upright  on  the 
beach, — a  grim,  silent  sentinel  of  time; 
while  the  cliff's  face  is  literally  riddled 
with  caves,  high  and  low,  and  of  diverse 
size  and  shape. 

The  date  of  the  saint's  death  is  given 
as  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  his  hour  drew  near,  he  dug  his  own 
grave  in  the  sand  and  lay  down  within 
it  to  breathe  his  last.  When  the  sand- 
storm buried  his  church  years  after  his 
decease,  the  natives  built  another  over  the 
very  spot ;  but  the  sand  marked  that  also 
for  destruction,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  it  was  removed 
to  the  village  of  Perranzabuloe,  where 
it  now  stands,  an  uninteresting  monument 
to  the  denial  of  the  Faith  which  St.  Kieran 
preached  and  taught;  though  the  remains 
of  disused  mines,  and  the  shafts  of  others 
in  full  working  order,  yet  bear  witness 
to  the  industry  he  established  there  so 
many  centuries  ago,  and  his  name  is 
still  a  household  word  along  the  Cornish 
coast.  But  the  debt  Britain  owes  to 
Ireland  for  giving  her  the  lifelong  work 
of  St.  Kieran  and  his  brother  and  sister 
saints  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  blotted 
out  from  the  memory  of  the  Briton  of 
to-day  in  Cornwall,  as  elsewhere  up  and 
down  the  land. 

Hearts  and  minds,  however,  are 
changing  there  under  the  cruel  goad  of 
Armageddon;  and  who  knows  that,  when 
the  horrors  and  the  terrors  of  war  have 
passed  into  the  mists  of  yesterday,  this 
strange  forgetfulness  of  good  done  and 
service  rendered  may  not  pass  away  too, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  which 
St.  Kieran  bore  testimony  during  the 
two  centuries  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
may  not  once  more  hold  her  light  aloft 
in  the  land-  -One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic? 

IN  the  unbroken  vision  of  the  centuries 
all  things  are  plastic  arid  in  motion;  a 
divine  energy  surges  through  all;  sub- 
stantial for  a  moment  here  as  a  rock, 
fragile  and  vanishing  there  as  a  flower; 
but  everywhere  the  same,  and  always 
sweeping  onward  through  its  illimitable 
channel  to  its  appointed  end.  It  is  this 
vital  tide  on  which  the  universe  gleams 
and  floats  like  a  mirage  of  immutability; 
never  the  same  for  a  single  moment  to 
the  soul  that  contemplates  it:  a  new 
creation  each  hour  and  to  every  eye  that 
rests  upon  it.  No  ('cad  mechanism  moves 
the  stars  01  lifts  the  tide;  or  calls  the 
llnwers  from  their  sleep.  Truly  tliis  is  tin- 
garment  of  Deity,  and  here  is  the  awful 
splendor  of  the  Perpetual  Presence. 
•  — Hainiltin;  \\'n';.'!il  .!/,. 


The  House  of  Long  Mary. 


A  TALE  OF  EARLY  NEW  YORK. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADUER. 


VII. 

UITE  a  multitude  had  gathered 
in  the  court-room,  whither  I  was 
^  brought,  white  and  quaking;  and 
Y'jr  whither  came  Long  Mary,  broken 
and  feeble,  lamenting  that  she  had  not 
kept  silence  as  to  the  treasure  and  the 
property,  which  now  must  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  There  was  Mary's  "sweet 
lady,"  proud  and  stern,  holding  her  head 
higher  than  ever.  She  would  not  even  look 
at  Greves  and  his  employer,  whom  she 
mentioned  as  "certain  designing  persons." 
Each  time  she  spoke  thus  I  saw  Master 
Pinchbeck  wince,  as  though  a  whip  had 
struck  him;  and  then  I  felt  sure  of  two 
things  which  previously  I  had  not  sus- 
pected. The  first  was  that  another  rivalry 
than  that  of  money  had.  stood  between 
the  two  kinsmen;  the  second,  that  this 
man  here  present  had  in  some  wise  con- 
trived the  quarrel  which  had  long  ago 
separated  two  lovers.  As  the  minutes 
went  on-,  however,  I  saw  only  the  gallows 
for  Mary,  banishment  or  worse  for  me,  and 
loss  for  the  lady. 

"It  is  clear,"  remarked  the  judge  (a 
very  learned  man,  no  doubt,  but  almost 
a  stranger  to  the  city),  "that  these  two 
persons  are  guilty,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
acting  under  the  instigation  of  a  third 
party.  It  is  a  most  foul  crime,  and  its 
punishment  shall  be  condign.  Against  the 
accused  we  have  the  testimony  of  an 
honorable  gentleman,  an  esteemed  towns- 
fellow,  with  that  of  a  decent  French 
mariner,  and  a  most  excellent  good  seaman, 
such  as  the  British  nation  does  ever  re 
with  pride.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
bm  the  evidence  of  a  worthless  fellow, 
himself  tinder  suspicion,  a  creature  of  this 
ncfarioii'  I.on,;  Mary,  and  for  years  in  her 
employ.  It  is  true  that  a  lady  of  birth  and 
station  has  come  forward,  having  arrived 
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with  most  marvellous  opportuneness,  to 
speak  for  the  aforesaid  Mary.  But  her 
evidence  is  purely  sentimental.  Let  us 
devoutly  pray,  that  coming  from  such 
a  source,  it  be  not  inspired  by  really 
unworthy  motives." 

At  this  point  the  lady  gave  him  a  glance 
which  might  have  withered  him  where  he 
sat,  robes,  wig  and  all.  He  paused,  discon- 
certed ;  resuming  in  a  brief  space : 

"Is  there,  I  ask,  a  single  credible  wit- 
ness here  present  to — " 

There  was  a  dead  hush;  it  seemed  as  if 
men  held  their  breath, — the  more  that  a 
sudden  darkness  prevailed,  and  a  most 
mighty  thunderclap  shook  the  house. 
Then  there  was  a  stir  in  the  court;  and, 
as  the  judge  repeated  his  question,  a  tall 
figure  advanced  up  the  aisle  and  replied: 

"I  may,  perchance,  be  regarded  as  a 
good  witness." 

At  sound  of  the  voice  I  gasped  for  joy, 
Mary  murmured  a  prayer,  and  the  sweet 
lady  turned  white  as  a  cherry  blossom. 

"And  who  are  you?"  demanded  the 
magistrate,  angered  that  his  tide  of 
eloquence  had  been  arrested. 

"Ask  of  your  esteemed  townsfellow,  ask 
of  that  excellent  mariner,  Thomas  Greves," 
replied  the  newcomer,  with  a  touch  of 
insolence. 

Then,  with  a  low  bow  to  the  Court,  he 
begged  permission  to  remove  his  cloak, 
as  the  atmosphere  was  something  warm. 
He  let  it  fall  back  carelessly.  There  was 
the  same  elegant  figure,  more  richly  clad, 
with  lace  ruffles  falling  over  the  hands  and 
a  jewelled  sword  hilt.  My  own  heart 
gave  a  great  bound,  and  I  could  swear 
that  the  rose  flush  mounting  to  the  lovely 
face  of  the  lady  was  caused  by  a  still 
warmer  emotion. 

There  was  little  need  to  question  the 
two  men,  who  sat  convicted,  every  eye  in 
the  Court  being  capable  of  reading  their 
villainy.  It  would  almost  appear,  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  hand  of  death  would 
outstrip  the  constable  in  seizing  upon 
Pinchbeck's  lean  and  stealthy  figure,  so 
pallid  was  his  countenance,  so  haggard  its 


expression.  Yet  it  was  more,  perchance, 
with  spite  than  with  fear.  As  for  Great- 
batch — but  who  concerns  himself  with  the 
doings  of  such  a  varlet? 

"It  grieves  me,  sir,  to  have  interrupted 
your  wise  and  convincing  argument," 
went  on  the  stranger,  "which,  considering 
the  premises,  Solon  himself  could  not 
have  bettered.  Yet  as  the  premises  chance 
to  be  false,  and  as  I,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  am  prepared  to  declare  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  witnesses  is 
of  absolute  truth,  your  Honor's  wisdom 
can  not  avail  to  make  good  the  case.  The 
better  to  defeat  the  wicked  intrigues  of 
persons  here  present,  I  did  indeed  deliver, 
an  iron  chest,  stuffed  with  rubbish,  to  the 
very  trustworthy  Greves,  who,  believing  it 
of  value,  was  to  convey  it  to  Barbados." 

Here  an  angry  flush  rose  to  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  two  men  at  hearing  how 
they  had  been  outwitted,  while  the  new- 
comer calmly  continued  his  narrative. 

"That  excellent  mariner,  being  unwill- 
ing that  goods  of  price  should  remain 
unused  at  that  distant  island  of  Barbados, 
conveyed  his  supposed  treasure  to  our 
worthy  townsfellow  here  present,  who, 
animated  with  a  like  zeal,  opened  the 
chest.  They  bravely  concealed  their  dis- 
appointment for  a  term  of  years,  when, 
learning  falsely  that  I  was  dead,  they 
set  about  persecuting  the  faithful  Mary 
Fleming,  whom  they  began  to  suspect  of 
having  knowledge  of  the  fraud.  With  that 
portion  of  the  tale,  and  with  the  wrong 
and  sore  suffering  the  prisoner  has  had 
to  undergo,  you  yourselves  are  familiar. 
I  being  compelled  to  depart  for  distant 
places,  having  no  near  of  kin  whom  I 
desired  to  put  in  possession  of  my  goods, 
did  very  wrongly  and  inconsiderately, 
as  I  now  feel,  entrust  Mary  with  the 
papers  and  other  valuables,  deeming  her 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  document 
which  I  signed  and  sealed.  In  the  event 
of  my  death  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to — 

Here  he  paused,  his  face  coloring  like  a 
peony,  and  his  voice  shaken. by  an  emotion 
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of  which  I  could  guess  the  cause.  He 
presently  resumed,  however,  with  exceed- 
ing composure: 

"To  a  valued  friend  of  our  family  and 
the  ward  of  my  late  widowed  mother." 

A  flush  of  most  vivid  red,  like  the 
scarlet  upon  a  leaf  in  autumn,  appeared 
upon  the  cheek  and  brow  of  Mary's 
sweet  lady;  but  she  spoke  no  word. 

"If  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  I  had 
failed  to  return,  or  the— the  heir  to  be 
found,  Mary  had  instructions  to  place  my 
valuables  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate, 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  discover  their 
rightful  owner.  All  this.J  am  prepared 
to  attest  on  oath,  as  well  as  the  faithful 
service  Mary  has  rendered." 

"But  are  there  any  who  may  establish 
your  identity,  I  pray  you,  sir?"  demanded 
the  judge,  who  was  irate  with  this  witness 
for  having  ventured  to  direct  the  arrows 
of  his  satire  against  the  Court. 

"M^ny,  I  opine,"  answered  the  gen- 
tleman, calmly.  "Surely,  sir,  you  be  a 
stranger  here,  or  this  would  be  apparent  to 
you  on  learning  my  name  and  the  standing 
we  have  ever  held  in  these  Colonies." 

Of  a  sudden  the  stranger  turned  with 
a  profound  bow  to  Mary's  sweet  lady, 
whom  I  have  called  Mistress  Fairheart. 

"  You  perchance  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
proclaim  my  identity." 

The  lady  curtsied  deeply. 

"Surely,  sir,  since  as  you  have  already 
declared  I  was  your  late  mother's  ward." 

The  tone  of  each  was  as  the  crackling 
of  icicles  upon  a  frosty  day — most  cold, 
clear,  and  brittle, — so  that  I  marvelled 
exceedingly. 

They  met  thus  after  many  years  of 
separation,  in  the  glare  of  a  crowded 
assembly,- — -to  wit,  the  court-house,  whence 
Mary  and  I  were  presently  dismissed  in 
triumph.  And  with  that  part  of  the  story 
and  the  final  effort  of  malicious  Pinchbeck 
and  his  tool,  Thomas  Greves,  I  will  say 
no  word,  save  that  God  rescued  the 
innocent  at  the  fitting  moment;  while 
Pinchbeck,  striving  to  make  much  of  the 
accusation  of  treason  against  his  kinsman, 


had  his  schemes  once  more  brought  to 
naught.  For  Queen  Anne  had  come  to 
the  throne,  willing  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
conciliation;  and,  amongst  others,  had 
pardoned  Master  Truegold.  And  my  Lord 
Cqrnbury  was  far  less  consumed  with  polit- 
ical zeal  than  had  been  his  predecessor, 
and  was  favorably  disposed,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  the  beautiful  Mistress  Fairheart. 

When  all  had  been  released  from 
durance,  Long  Mary's  heart  was  still 
grievously  perturbed;  for  she  feared  that 
the  pride  of  those  two  would  arise  between 
them,  smooth  and  polished  as  a  crystal 
wall.  For  the  ways  of  gentlefolk  are  past 
finding  out.  And  as  I  had  observed  in  the 
court-house,  so  I  perceived  again  when 
they  met,  haphazard  as  it  seemed,  upon 
the  Gold  Hill.  I  kept  myself  in  shadow 
and  watched  them,  making  light  of  the 
transgression  in  my  desire  to  see  them 
united,  and  in  my  longing  to  tell  Mary 
of  some  joyful  discovery.  For  Mary  per- 
mitted me  now,  because  of  the  dangers 
shared  together,  to  discourse  more  freely 
with  her,  and  even  revealed  to  me  her 
secret  anxiety  about  the  lovers. 

Well,  it  was  a  most  sweet  day,  even 
as  that  other  one  upon  which  I  had 
received  instructions  from  Mistress  Fair- 
heart  as  to  our  night  expedition.  The 
blossoms  were  gone,  but  the  roses  smelled 
sweet  in  my  gardens,  and  the  sun  glinted 
down  upon  the  lady,  making  her  almost 
more  than  humanly  fair.  But  with  those 
beauteous  eyes,  that  might  have  pierced  a 
stone,  regarding  him,  and  that  voice,  so 
exceeding  sweet,  sounding  in  his  ears, 
Master  Truegold  gave  no  sign.  And-  she 
was  as  a  marble  image  before  him,  despite 
his  grace,  his  comely  features,  and  vigorous 
manhood. 

"  'Tis  a  most  pleasant  day,"  he  observed. 

"In  truth,"  answered  she;  ,  "and  I 
believe  the  signs  are  for  a  continuance  of 
fair  weather." 

"Do  you  intend  a  long  stay 'in  our 
city,  sir?" 

"Nay:  I  am  for  Boston  again  in  a  fort- 
night. I  attend  on  the  governor's  lady." 
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Then  there  was  silence,  and  they  stood 
sjde  by  side,  and  I  began  to  hope;  for  of 
a  sudden  he  turned  and  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  her.  Their  eyes  met;  but  I  know 
not  what  of  diplomacy  veiled  the  story 
that  must  have  been  written  there,  for 
they  presently  turned  aside. 

"I  shall  wait  upon  you  before  your 
departure,"  said  Master  Truegold  (and 
his  voice  was  colder  yet),  "when  I  trust 
you  will  permit  me  to  put  you  in  posses- 
sion at  least  of  those  jewels  which  my 
mother  had  designed  for  you." 

"Has  she  left  a  paper  to  that  effect?" 
the  lady  asked.  "For  otherwise  it  would 
be  more  fitting  that  you  retained  them  as 
a  bridal  gift  for  your  future  wife,  sir." 

He  made  a  gesture  as  of  impatience. 

"That  species  of  gift  I  am  not  likely  to 
bestow,"  he  declared.  "But  my  mother 
has  left  with  me  a  written  request  that 
certain  of  these  jewels  should  become  your 
possession." 

"Those  I  shall  rejoice  to  accept,  sir," 
the  lady  answered.  "And  now  I  must 
leave  this  entrancing  scene.  I  have  my 
preparations  to  make." 

She  swept  him  a  curtsy,  and  for  the 
first  time  she^  smiled  upon  him — the  smile 
she  would  have  bestowed,  I  trow,  on  a 
passing  acquaintance, — and  left  him.  . 

"By  all  the  gods,  Flaccus,  but  she  be 
passing  fair,"  Truegold  muttered,  quoting 
from  some  outlandish  poet;  "but  cold  as 
the  marble  Venus  they  prate  of!" 

I  hurried  home  with  my  tale  of  woe  to 
Mary.  But,  to  my  wonder,  the  lady  sat 
there  warming  her  hands  at  the  blazer. 

"For  this  one  night,  Mary,  I  will  crave 
shelter  of  you.  Then  I  go  to  a  friend  of 
my  mother's,  and  in  a  fortnight  I  return 
to  Boston." 

"And  Master  Truegold?"    asked  Mary. 

"And  Master  Truegold?"  the  lady  re- 
peated, with  the  prettiest  tinkle  of -a  laugh. 

"You  will  not  leave  him  once  more?" 

"  I  v'ilK- not  leave  him,"  the  lady  again 
repeated,  laying  emphasis  on  the  pronouns. 
"•Nay,  I  had  better  stay  to  ask  his  coun- 
tenance for  a  forlorn  lady." 


"To  pay  a  debt,"  cried  Mary, — "the 
debt  of  love!  O  sweetest  lady,  pride  is 
but  a  sorry  makeshift  for  an  honest  man's 
affection!" 

"Mary,"  said  the  lady,  leaning  back  in 
the  high  chair  and  laughing  again,  "you 
are  an  ardent  advocate.  Were  that  one 
you  prate  of  half  so  ardent,  perchance — 
but  we  talk  folly  here  in  the  firelight.  I 
pray  you,  good  Mary,  for  a  dish  of  tea. 
I  am  weary." 

Mary,  with  a  sigh,  withdrew  to  procure 
the  desired  refreshment;  and  the  lady, 
left  alone,  sat  wondrous  still,  her  eyes 
upon  the  driftwood  blaze.  Presently  a 
shadow  was  cast  upon  the  floor,  and,  to 
my  amaze,  the  figure  of  Master  Truegold 
advanced  towards  the  hearth.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  seat;  and,  believing  the 
person  in  the  high-backed  chair  to  be 
Mary,  he  began  to  speak  thus: 

"Aye,  Mary, — faithful  Mary,  you  have 
done  your  best.  But  have  you  any 
healing  for  a  wounded  heart,  or  must  I 
carry  mine  over  seas  again,  that  a  friendly 
sword  thrust  may  put  out  of  pain?  Mary, 
it  was  here  in  this  room  I  beheld  her  first, 
a  most  fair  vision.  It  was  here  likewise 
we  had  our  first  lov,e  speech,  at  a  tea- 
drinking  given  by  Mistress  Will." 

He  fell  into  silence,  and  then  he  went 
on  again : 

' '  Needs  not  to  tell  you,  Mary,  how 
very  beauteous  she  is.  Her  eyes  have  been 
the  stars  that  lighted  many  a  .dark  hour. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  man's  part  to  whine 
or  to  cry  out  when  he  is  hurt.  But,  oh,  I 
would  that  I  might  see  her  her,e  in  the 
House  of  Long  Mary,  and  hold  speech — 
well,  as  we  did  of  old!" 

Something  in  the  stillness  of  the  figure 
in  the  chair  suddenly  seemed  to  arouse 
his  attention. 

"Mary,"  he  cried,  "what  fiend  has 
stolen  away  your  tongue?" 

And  then  the  lady  arose,  a  graceful, 
most  notably  lovely  presence. 

"Sir,"  said  she,  "Fortune  does  not 
always  grant  wishes  so  speedily,  but  she 
has  of  a  certainty  granted  yours."  She 
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blushed  a  most  bewitching  rosy  red,  c.s  I 
could  ycn-cive  by  the  leaping  of  the  Maze. 

"Will  Fortune  be  more  favornblc  still," 
exclaimed  Master  Truegold;  "and,  having 
brought  you  here,  will  she  make  you, 
likewise  kind?" 

The  lady  laughed  her  prettiest  laugh  as 
she  answered : 

"Fortune,  it  seems,  is  always  kind  in 
the  House  of  Long  Mary.  But  what  was 
it  that  we  talked  of  at  that  tea-drinking 
so  long  ago?" 

'  'Twas  no  new  theme,  sweet  Mistress, 
but  one  ever  old,  which  I  am  most  desirous 
of  recalling  to  your  memory." 

Then  1  stole  from  the  room  to  bring  to 
Long  Mar}'  those  tidings,  which  I  knew 
would  rejoice  her  heart. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell,  except  for 
the  prodigiously  fine  wedding  which  fol- 
lowed very  soon  after  that,  and  which  set 
agog  the  town  of  Manhattan.  Then  the 
young  couple  went  away  for  a  time  to 
foreign  parts,- — promising,  however,  to 
return  and  end  their  days  in  the  quaint 
Dutch  settlement. 

Long  Mary  and  I,  awaiting  that  happy 
day,  discoursed  of  them  often  by  the 
driftwood  fire.  It  was  then  that  Mary 
told  me  how  boldly  Master  Truegold 
had  professed  the  ancient  Faith,  incurring 
thereby  grievous  penalties,  and  suffering 
imprisonment,  with  a  sentence  of  death' 
hanging  over  him.  She  declared  that  it 
behooved  us  both — her  and  me — to  give 
more  time  to  our  prayers,  and  to  follow 
thenceforth  with  true  fervor  the  teachings 
of  that  Faith  from  which  we  had  drifted. 
I  reminded  her,  in  my  own  defence  as  well 
as  hers,  that  we  were  but  little  to  blame, 
since  persecuting  laws  had  left  us  almost 
entirely  without  priest  or  church.  Mary- 
shook  her  head  in  denial  of  that  plea; 
hut  sin-  king  to 

tin-   fire: 

"I    h  :  lit    tht     little    ones    their 

prayers;    and   many   a  night,   Lcsidr   their 
bed,  I  have  told  Is,  as  my  mother 

used    to   do;     though    my    con 
troubled     ab'iut     I  IK-     ill     customers     that 


gathered  in  my  house.  And ---Cod  forgive 
me!  retiring,  to  lose  custom,  I  let  them 
spend  here  their  ill-gotten  gains." 

As  to  the  other  actors  in  this  tale, 
Thomas  Greves,  as  we  presently  learned, 
ended  his  days  in  a  drunken  brawl;  and 
his  patron,  Pinchbeck,  disappeared  from 
these  Colonies.  I  still  abide  at  my  place 
in  the  taproom,  though  my  hair  is  white, 
and  my  hand  trembles  in  serving  the 
customers.  They  are  of  a  different  class 
now,  and  the  drinks  that  are  served  to 
them  are  mild  and  harmless.  For,  through 
the  generosity  of  Master  Truegold  and  his 
lady,  Mary  can  pick  and  choose  amongst 
her  guests.  I,  too,  have  profited  by  that 
same  liberality;  but  I  stick  to  my  pots, 
being  too  old  a  ship  to  seek  another 
harbor. 

The  great  ships  still  load  and  unload 
their1  cargoes  at  the  Waal,  a  busy  place 
always;  and  traders  come  thither  thick  as 
bees.  Mary  still  sits,  at  eventide,  near  the 
gable  window,  though  no  hidden  treasure 
casts  its  shadow  over  her  mind.  There  is 
a  happy  smile  upon  her  lips  as  she  dis- 
courses of  those  two,  who,  she  declares, 
were  designed  for  each  other, — Catholics 
both  in  profession  and  practice,  undis- 
mayed by  the  storms  of  persecution,  and 
good  and  loytil  gentlefolk,  upon  whom  the 
smile  of  God,  she  said,  must  rest. 

TK  Mary  rocked  to  sleep  c.rc 

men  and  women  grown,  going  out  one  by- 
one  into  the  big  world  from  the  "House 
of  Lo;i-  M;.ry." 

(The  Kml  i 

Many  Mansions. 

BY    SI'EKR    STRAUAN. 


CHRIST,  didsl   not   The 
That,   in   Thy  far   T'ranian   liousi-. 
\\Vrr    m;i:;y    iijiiir.i'in-;    j-u-ii:tli    .v.illod, 
Cfatcd   with    pearl   and  .emerald? 

I   have   lint   Ol  'ii  i  h. 

I'Ynn  v>'mh  Thou,  travel-worn 

dm-    flour    wlirrt-    1  I 

Spikenard   and   ti  u  >   Thy   tra\l 
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Sven  Magnus  Groiiberger. 


BY    JAMBS    J.   WALSH,    M.  D.,    PH.D. 


II. 

IN  1886,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty, 
Gronberger  came  to  America,  evidently 
to  make  his  own  way.  He  was  employed 
at  first  in  a  drug  store,  but  apparently 
considered  pharmacy  to  be  only  a  pass- 
ing occupation,  and  not  a  vocation;  for 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  night, 
and  later  was  employed  in  the  offices  of 
the  late  Judge  Samuel  T.  Maddox,  who 
came  to  have  a  great  regard  for  him. 
This  regard  was  mutual;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  friend  in  Washington  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Judge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  "was  a  sad  blow  to  Mr. 
Gronberger,  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  rapid  decline  in  health." 

He  was  fortunate  in  other  friends  in 
New  York,  among  them  being  Mr.  Joseph 
Arthur  Murphy,  a  Dublin  scholar,  with 
whom  he  used  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
discussion  of  historical,  literary,  and  other 
subjects,  with  which  both  were  very  well 
acquainted.  Altogether,  Gronberger  spent 
about  twenty  years  in  New  York,  in 
pharmacy  and  the  office  practice  of  the 
law.  A  growing  interest  in  science,  and 
especially  its  popularization,  finally  drew 
him  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  was  while  in  New  York  that  he 
became  a  Catholic,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  always  attributed  his  conversion  to 
the  kindly  interest  and  the  fine  example 
of  his  employer,  who  was  himself  a  thor- 
oughly practical  Catholic.  Gronberger  did 
not,  however,  enter  the  Church  before  he 
had  made  a  long  and  devoted  study  of 
Church  history,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  intellectual 
calibre.  This  always  continued  to  be  a 
favorite  subject  of  study  with  him,  and 
f^ientts  declare  that  he  knew  it  with  excep- 
;  I  thoroughness.  He  was  a  deeply 
intellectual  man ;  and  even  in  Washington, 
where 'so  many  scholars  are  gathered  in 


connection  with  the  various  institutions 
and  Departments,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  erudite. 

His  interest  in  Church  history  manifested 
itself  by  his  preparation  of  a  Life  of  St. 
Brigitt  of  Sweden,  which  carries  the  sub- 
title, "A  Chapter  of  Medieval  Church 
History."  In  English-speaking  countries 
when  the  name  St.  Bridget,  or  Brigid,  is 
mentioned,  of  course  the  first  thought  is 
likely  to  be  of  Brigid  of  Ireland,  "the 
Mary  of  the  Gaels."  There  are,  however, 
few  intelligent  Catholics  who  have  not 
heard  of  St. Brigitt  of  Sweden;  though  I 
find  that  Protestants,  as  a  rule,  are  rather 
surprised  that  we  should  know  anything 
about  her.  It  is  because  of  the  Catholicity 
of  the  Church  that  the  names  in  the 
calendar  of  all  the  nations  are  likely  to 
be  known  at  least  by  name  to  reasonably 
well-read  Catholics.  St.  Brigitt  of  Sweden 
is,  above  all,  one  of  those  representative 
great  intellectual  women  of  oldtime  Cath- 
olicity whose  names  should  be  familiar 
in  our  day  of  intellectual  advance  for 
women;  she  represents  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  some  of  the  Swedish  women 
leaders  of  thought  of  the  present  day. 

St.  Brigitt  was  a  Swedish  Princess  be- 
longing to  an  old  family  of  the  nobility. 
She  had  been  renowned  for  her  piety 
from  childhood ;  but  her  desire  to  remain 
single  and  devote  herself  to  works  of 
charity  and  devotion  was  not  regarded, 
and  she  was  married  to  Ulf,  Prince  of 
Mercia.  Though  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  she  lived  a  life  of  prayer  and 
charity;  and  when  she  was  left  a  widow 
she  established,  with  the  help  of  the  king, 
a  convent  for  nuns  on  her  estate,  with 
whom,  according  to  rule,  were  always  to  be 
associated,  in  a  separate  house,  a  certain 
number  of  canons,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  ample  opportunity  for  relig- 
ious services.  Brigitt'.s  daughter  became 
Abbess  of  Wadstena  after  her  mother's 
death.  The  establishment  flourished,  and 
became  .a  favorite  refuge  for  daughters 
of  the  nobility  who  felt  themselves  called 
to  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  life 
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rather  than  to  domestic  and  social  concerns. 
The  intellectual  life  of  this  institute  was 
particularly  high  in  culture,  and  its  library, 
as  we  shall  see,  became  famous. 

Philippa,  the  English  Queen  of  Sweden, 
was  very  much  taken  with  Wadstena  even 
on  her  first  visit  to  it.  She  often  afterwards 
returned,  and  assured  the  nuns,  and  seems 
even  to  have  made  a  more  or  less  formal 
promise  that  she  would  eventually  live 
there  if  she  should  become  a  widow. 
Probably  nothing  furnishes  such  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  charming  spiritual 
life  of  these  pre- Reformation  convents  as 
the  devoted  friendship  oi.  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  characters  of  the  time  with 
the  nuns.  A  little  later  than  this  the 
women  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  found  in 
Italian  convents  the  same  consolation  that 
Philippa  found  in  Wadstena.  When  it 
is  recalled  what  vile  calumnies  are 
sometimes  accepted  with  regard  to  pre- 
Reformation  nunneries,  these  charming 
confidential  relations  among  the  best 
women  of  their  time  afford  striking  refu- 
tation of  all  aspersions  on  the  religious 
houses.  The  convents  of  that  older  time 
were  exactly  what  they  are  in  our  day — 
homes  of  peace  and  piety  to  which  good 
women  naturally  turn.  • 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  that 
Philippa  soon  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  similar  foundation  in  England, 
realizing  how  much  of  good  it  would  accom- 
plish for  English  women  of  piety  and 
intelligence.  Through  her  influence,  the 
illustrious  Monastery  of  Syon,  or,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Xavier  and  St.  Bridget,  or  Brigitt  of 
.Syon,  in  the  ManoK  of  Isleworth,  was 
founded  for  the  nuns  in  1422.  From  here 
came  the  famous  Cope  of  Syon,  and  here 
was  gathered  the  celebrated  Library  of 
Syon,  the  catalogue  of  which  is  one  of 
the  manuscript  gems  of  the  collection  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.* 


'    Catalogue    of   the   Library  of    Syon    Mon- 
astxry,  Isleworth;   Cambridge,  at   the  University 
I,     1898,  by   Mary  Bateson,   Associate    and 
Lecturer  of  Newnhara  College,  Cambridge. 


In  its  republished  form,  this  catalogue 
of  the  English  daughter  house  makes  it 
easy  to  believe  the  tradition  that  the 
library  of  the  mother  house  at  Wadstena 
in  Sweden  had  become  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  books  before  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  by  the  "Reformers"  in  1540. 
To  quote  Miss  Bateson's  expression  in  her 
Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Syon,  "It  was  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  of  the  North  of  Europe." 
Alas  for  the  fact  that  she  could  only 
add  immediately,  "Its  books  are  now 
scattered  in  the  collections  of  Upsala, 
Stockholm,  Skokloster,  and  Lincoping, 
where  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
writing  [that  is,  the  special  mode  of  the 
calligraphy],  binding,  and  monastic  class 
mark"! 

Some  of  these  books  Dr.  Gronberger 
must  doubtless  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  in  Swedish  libraries,  or  at 
least  he  must  have  heard  of  their  existence ; 
and  later  on,  when  his  mind  began  to  be 
inclined  toward  Catholicity,  he  must  have 
realized  how  much  they  contradicted 
post-Reformation  traditions  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  present  very 
definite  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  life  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
pre- Reformation  period,  in  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  not 
made  special  studies  in  the  subject,  and 
quite  contrary  to  usual  impressions  on  the 
matter,  the  women  had  their  share  as  well 
as  the  men.  All  this  heritage  of  true 
culture  represented  by  the  magnificent 
library  of  Wadstena,  which  came  from  the 
misunderstood  Medieval  period,  was  rudely 
obliterated  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Gustavus  Vasa's  one  idea  when, 
after  having  made  himself  •  King  of 
Sweden,  he  strengthened  his  hold  on  the 
throne  by  enriching'  favorite  nobles  with 
the  spoil  of  the  monasteries,  was  personal 
and  not  at  all  communal. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Dr.  Gronberger, 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  in 
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his  own  country,  wanted  to  tell  the  story 
of  St.  Brigitt  of  Sweden;  and  that,  having 
written  her  I/ife,  he  should  call  it  "A 
Chapter  of  Medieval  Church  History." 
That  was  just  what  it  was,  and  as  such  was 
well  calculated  to  remove  many  misunder- 
standings of  the  old  Catholic  Church  times 
founded  on  presumptions  of  Medieval 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  education, 
bolstered  up  by  supposed  facts  attesting 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  suppress 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Particularly 
would  this  chapter  of  Medieval  church 
history  by  Dr.  Gronberger  be  of  signifi- 
cance for  our  own  'day,  because  it  brought 
out  so  clearly  the  opportunities  that  were 
afforded  to  women  for  the  higher  education 
in  that  far-away  time,  and  even  in  the 
distant  Scandinavian  countries  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  This  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  Sweden,  as  is  so  concretely 
illustrated  by  the  books  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  convents  of 
those  times,  and  by  the  fact  that  English 
princesses  should  discover  places  of  retreat 
and  peace  in  these  homes  for  women,  and 
exert  their  influence  to  make  similar 
foundations  in  their  own  country. 

Indeed,  if  one  were  to  look  for  a  chapter 
of  Church  history  that  should  make 
Scandinavian  and  English-speaking  peoples 
understand  how  utterly  unwarranted  by 
actual  history  are  many  of  their  prejudices 
with  regard  to  the  Church,  especially  in 
what  concerns  her  attitude  toward  educa- 
tion before  the  Reformation,  I  know  no 
single  connected  set  of  incidents  that 
would  be  so  likely  to  prove  effective  in 
this  regard  as  the  Life  of  St.  Brigitt,  and 
the  foundation  for  women  which  she  made, 
and  which  flourished  so  successfully  in 
that  country  for  two  centuries,  until  the 
so-called  Reformation  scattered  its  mag- 
nificent collection  of  books  and  shut  out 
all  opportunities  for  the  women  of  these 
Northern  countries  to  secure  the  privi- 
leges of  a  higher  education.  While  Dr. 
Gronberger,  then,  doubtless  had  his  choice 
of  subject  directed  by  his  national  and 
patriotic  feelings,  his  selection  actually 


was  extremely  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
dispelling  the  ignorance  with  regard  to 
Church  history  which  is  the  .main  reason 
for  Protestant  opposition. 

Gronberger  in  writing  the  Life  of  St. 
Brigitt,  his  fellow-countrywoman,  was  not 
engaged  on  the  life  of  an  obscure  Scandi- 
navian mystic,  to  whose  career  he  had 
been  attracted  for  patriotic  reasons,  and 
who  might  be  dismissed  by  historical 
writers  and  student,  as  just  one  of  those 
curious  Medieval  visionaries  of  an  imprac- 
tical, and  ignorant  age.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  occupied  with  the  story  of  a  great 
woman  soul  of  the  end  of  the  Medieval 
period,  whose  influence  has  continued  to  be 
felt  for  some  five  centuries,  and  interest  in 
whose  career  is  reawakening  in  our  time, 
because,  curiously  enough,  the  world  has 
come  around  once  more  to  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  vogue  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

While  life  had  been  rather  a  serious 
thing  for  Gronberger,  and  he  had  always, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  earn  his  own  living 
at  somewhat  engrossing  occupations,  and, 
on  the  other,  was  so  constant  a  student 
that  his  assiduity  to  his  books  was  pro- 
verbial among  his  friands,  he  was  never 
the  mere  dry-as-dust  scholar,  interested 
only  in  his  own  ideas,  and  boring  people 
with  whatever  was  uppermost  in  his  own 
mind;  least  of  all  was  he  glum  and  down- 
hearted. On  the  contrary,  he  was  noted 
for  his  cheeriness  and  good  humor,  and  it 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  him. 

A  friend  says  of  him:  "His  wit  was  so 
keen  and  ready  that  it  seemed  almost 
Celtic.  I  asked  him  once  if  he  did  not 
think  there  might  be  some  prehistoric 
connection  between  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  Sweden,  and  he  said  quite  seriously: 
'  Yes,  I  think  it  not  unlikely. ' '  I  have 
since  learned  that  recent  archaeological 
investigation  supports  this  observation. 
The  same  friend  tells  the  story  of  her  last 
visit  to  him  and  his  chance  expression  of 
regard  for  the  Irish.  She  says:  "He 
adored  the  Irish;  and  when  I  left  him 
last  he  began  to  say  to  me,  'God  bless — •' 
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Then  he  stopped,  and  added:  'Oh,  no! 
That  is  what  I  say  to  Miss  G.  because  she 
is  Irish.'  And  I  said,  'Say  it  to  me,  too. 
I  think  I  am  partly  Irish.'  He  then  said 
solemnly,  'I  think  you  are,  Miss  B.'  but 
he  would  not  give  me  the  blessing,  though 
he  took  a  very  gracious  leave.  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  the  last." 

Gronberger's  conversion  seems  to  have 
been    due    to    a    combination    of    circum- 
stances, each  one  of  them  of  comparatively 
slight  significance  in  itself,  yet  all  of  them 
gradually  combining  in  their  influence  to 
wean  him  away  from  the  always  rather 
intolerant    Protestantism    which    charac- 
terizes   the    Swedish    peopfe.      For    while 
nowhere  in  Europe  are  there  more  preju- 
dices,   still    deeply    rooted,    against    the 
Church   than   in   the   Scandinavian   coun- 
tries,   Sweden   is   of   all   undoubtedly   the 
most  deeply  intolerant  in  this  regard,  and 
Gronberger  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
imbibe  many  anti-Catholic  feelings  during 
his  early  life.    It  is  probably  more  difficult 
for    Swedes    at    the    present    time  —  and 
certainly    this    was    true    thirty    or    forty 
years  ago — to  look  with  any  favor  at  the 
Church  than  perhaps  for  any  other  people 
in    Europe.      They    have    had    the    least 
contact   with   Catholics.     They  are  most 
ignorant  of  things  Catholic.    It  is  always 
those    who    know    almost  .nothing    about 
Catholicity    that    are    most    confident    in ' 
their  opposition,   and   who  are  sure  that 
they  know  a  number  of  reasons  that  make 
it  quite  impossible  for  them  even  to  accept 
with   patience   the  idea   of  conversion  to 
the  Church.    We  have  abundant  evidences 
of  this  same  state  of  mind  in  parts  of  our 
own    country.     To    know    the    Church   is 
always  to  respect  her. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  this, 
to  begin  with,  that  Gronberger  during  the 
early  years  of  his  stay  in  New  York  had 
the  advantage  of  becoming  rather  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  a  number  of 
Catholics  whom  in  the  course  of  time  he 
learned  to  respect  very  much,  and  whose 
example,  more  than  anything  said  or 
urged,  removed  his  prejudices  against 


the  Church.  The  surprise  of  finding  that 
Catholics  were  sincere,  faithful  Christians 
trying  their  best  to  practise  Christian 
virtues  must  have  been  enough  of  itself 
to  create  a  distinct  reaction  against  his 
early  feelings  in  their  regard.  Later  on, 
when  a  law  student,  he  had  as  a  friend, 
whom  he  came  to  like  veiy  much,  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  taste  similar  to  his 
own, — a  man  whose  ardent  Catholicity  as 
well  as  deep  knowledge  of  things  Catholic 
served  to  remove  intellectual  objections 
against  the  Church.  It  remained  only 
for  something  to  touch  his  heart.  When 
he  was  just  past  thirty  he  had  a  rather 
severe  illness,  for  which  he  was  treated 
in  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  in  Brooklyn. 
Here  the  kindness  of  the  good  Dominican 
Sisters,  their  edifying  lives,  the  beauty  of 
their  characters,  the  charm  of  their  simple, 
straightforward  activity  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  above  all  the  spirit  of  abiding 
faith  in  all  they  did,  touched  Gronberger's 
heart  until  he  finally  felt  compelled  to 
become  a  Catholic. 

How  many  a  -convert  has  told  us  this 
same  story!  When  it  came  to  their  actual 
readiness  to  be  received  into  the  Church, 
it  was  not  argument  that  counted  most, 
or  at  least  not  ultimately,  with  them.  The 
process  of  conversion  is  nearly  always  the 
same.  First  there  is  the  removal  of  objec- 
tions, then  comes  intellectual  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  heart  is  touched  that,  through 
prayer,  grace  comes,  and  the  conversion  is 
completed.  Usually  the  last  stage  is  due, 
not  to  further  intellectual  illuminations, 
and  above  all  not  to  continued  search 
until  the  last  scintilla  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  can  be  made  to  disappear,  but 
to  the  much  deeper  effect  of  example 
upon  the  soul,  which  prompts  entrance 
into  the  Church  as  an  absolute  necessity 
for  spiritual  life.  The  convert  finds  that 
he  br  she  wishes  to  be  like  some  one  else 
whose  faith  and  goodness  and  happiness 
in  his  convictions  are  manifest  in  actions 
that  speak  far  more  convincingly  than 
words. 
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Gronberger  came  into  the  Church  then, 
and  not  only  seems  never  to  have  regretted 
this  action,  so  distant  from  the  traditions 
of  his  country  and  people,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  found  his  best  consola- 
tion and  source  of  satisfaction  in  Catholic 
life.  His  intimate  friends  continued  to  be 
in  Washington,  as  they  had  been  in  New 
York,  Catholic  scholars  of  sympathetic, 
intellectual  tastes.  His  own  scientific 
interests  not  only  never  disturbed  his 
faith,  but  the  more  he  followed  the  former 
the  clearer  grew  his  recognition  of  the  deep 
significance  for  life  of  his  gift  of  religion.  It 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  untold  consolation 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings — 
fortunately,  not  so  severe  in  his  case  as  in 
that  of  many  others — which  preceded  his 
death  by  cancer. 

Gronberger  always  had  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  closeness  to  the  human  mind 
and  soul  of  a  world  other  than  the  material 
world.  He  was  possessed  of  what  one  of 
his  friends  has  described  as  "  a  psychic  tem- 
perament," and  was  coHvinced  that  there 
were  sources  of  information  apart  from 
human  senses.  While  still  apparently  in 
excellent  health,  he  told  a  friend  that  he 
had  a  premonition  of  his  own  death,  which 
actually  occurred  within  a  short  time  after- 
wards. By  a  curious  coincidence,  too,  he 
described  in  considerable  detail  to  this 
same  friend  the  death  of  a  relative  of  his 
which  had  occurred  on  Easter  Monday,  as 
if  that  would  be  a  happy  time  to  enter 
the  other  world  just  after  the  Church's 
celebration  of  the  glorious  mystery  of 
the  Resurrection. 

Easter  Monday  was  to  be  the  day  of 
his  own  death.  His  preparation  for 
eternity  came  during  the  solemnities  of 
Holy  Week,  a  coincidence  that  proved  a 
source  of  no  little  consolation  to  him. 
He  received  Holy  Communion  with  great 
fervor  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  the  last 
Sacraments  on  Good  Friday.  He  died  on 
the  following  Easter  Monday  morning, 
in  edifying  sentiments  of  resignation  and 
piety. 

(The  End.) 


The  Journal  of  a  Country  Cure  during 
the  War. 


BY    JEAN    QUERCY. 


Monday,  Feb.  22. 

JOSEPH  BONNET  is  cured.  He  leaves 
the  5th  of  March.  I  obtained  the  nec- 
essary dispensations,  and  to-day  I  blessed 
his  marriage.  The  mourning  of  the  two 
families  and  the  distress  of  the  whole 
country  forbade  the  usual  rejoicings.  But 
my  parishioners,  who  love  the  people  of 
Lero  and  the  Mill,  did  not  wish  to  omit 
the  rural  ceremonies,  to  which  the  half- 
mournful  celebration  gave  a  greater  charm. 

Yesterday  at  sunset  Joseph's  friends 
repaired  to  the  Mill  with  garlands  of  box 
and  green  branches,  with  which  they 
decorated  the  threshold  and  door  of  Marie's 
house.  Mazcrgues,  the  clubfooted  musician 
who  plays  the  flute  at  our  village  fetes, 
would  have  serenaded  Marie  with  his 
best  performances;  but  Catinelle  told  him 
to  stop,  on  account  of  Pierril.  Mazergues 
remained  where  he  was,  however,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  his  flute  at  his  lips.  Joseph 
will  have  to  pay  him  as  much  for  this  mute 
homage  as  though  he  had  given  a  noisy 
serenade. 

This  morning  the  near  relatives  of  both 
families  repaired  to  the  Mill,  where  Marie 
and  Catinelle,  who  had  risen  very  early, 
were  awaiting  them,  attired  for  the  wed- 
ding. Joseph  arrived  the  last,  and  the 
cortege  began  its  march  over  the  bowery 
road  which  led  to  the  church. 

Gastou  was  awaiting  them  at  his  post. 
When,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  red  trousers  of  Joseph  and 
the  white  veil  of  Marie,  he  began  to  ring 
the  bells.  All  the  fervor  and  joy  which  he 
had  been  holding  in  reserve  for  the  victory 
which  he  no  longer  expected,  he  let  loose 
in  those  wedding  bells.  The  air  was  clear 
and  pure,  the  sun  brightly  shining. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  of 
which  Catinelle  is  president,  had  decorated 
the  church  with  wreaths  of  box  and 
bunches  of  marsh  lilies.  In  Our  Lady's 
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chapel,  during  the  Mass,  the  choir  sang  its 
sweetest  canticles.  Madame  de  Serrelongue, 
who  is  a  fine  musician,  played  the  organ. 

In  the  sacristy,  after  all  was  over, 
Monsieur  de  Lustrac  embraced  the  newly 
married  couple,  and  said  to  Joseph: 

"My  friend,  you  have  now  another 
reason  to  fight  with  courage  and  chase 
the  Germans  out  of  France.  You  will  be 
fighting  for  Marie,  who  is  worthy  of  you, 
and  whom  we  all  love  very  much." 

Returning,  Marie,  Joseph,  and  their 
friends  took  the  valley  road.  But,  instead 
of  following  it  to  the  end,  they  diverted 
their  steps  to  that  which  leads  to  Lero. 
How  Catinelle  must  hare  suffered  when 
she  saw  her  daughter  turn  her  back  upon 
the  paternal  home!  Poor  woman!  She 
gave  her  son  to  his  country ;  she  has  given 
her  daughter  to  Bonnet;  she  will  be  alone; 
her  life  is  ended;  there  is  nothing  left  for 
her  but  to  die.  She  lives  only  in  the  hope 
of  looking  into  the  eyes  of  her  grand- 
children. Pierril  is  dead;  Joseph  will  be 
constantly  in  peril;  Catinelle  already  has 
one  foot  in  the  grave.  What  does  it  matter? 
Life  must  go  on.  She  will  continue  it  with- 
out flinching,  and  by  the  strength  of  her 
hopes  she  will  triumph  over  death. 

Tuesday,   Feb.  23. 

Following  a  pious  custom,  Joseph  and 
Marie  have  had  Mass  celebrated  to-day 
for  the  departed  of  both  families,  in  partic- 
ular for  the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph, 
and  for  the  father  and  brother  of  Marie. 
Their  near  relatives  were  all  present ,.  and 
almost  the  whole  parish  joined  in  their 
prayers.  After  the  rejoicings  of  the 
marriage  day,  this  remembrance  of  the 
departed  is  an  eloquent  tribute,  —  a  link 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
unites  the  future  with  the  past.  The 
coming  generations  will  be  worthy  of 
that  which  has  passed  away;  they  will  be 
trained  in  those  principles  which  have 
made  for  the  solidity  of  the  family,  and 
they  will  often  recall  to  them  the  words 
and  actions  of  their  ancestors.  Joseph 
can  go  now.  He  has  installed  Marie  and 
Catinelle  at  LeYo;  by  a  union  of  prayer 


they  have  combined  the  interests  of  the 
two  families.  v  May  God  protect  them! 
Monday,  March  i. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Lustrac,  where  I  was  called  to  administer 

the    last    Sacraments    to    Adrien    L , 

whose  condition  suddenly  became  worse. 
He  wanted  to  make  his  confession  to  the 
blind  seminarian,  who  did  not  refuse  to 
hear  him,  but  persuaded  him  later  to 
repeat  to  me  all  that  he  had  confided  to 
.  him  with  so  much  simplicity.  He  has 
fulfilled  his  duty  well;  he  is  happy  in 
having  found  God  anew,  and  the  calm  of 
his  soul  edifies  and  charms  me  beyond 
words.  Dr.  Guernier  hopes  to  save  him 
yet.  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  salon. 
The  conversation  was  quite  animated. 

Monsieur  de  Lustrac  stoops  more  and 
more.  The  hand  of  Old  Age  is  upon 
him;  but  to-day  the  flame  of  other  days 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  had 
recovered  the  sonorous  tones  of  long  ago. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,"  he  said  to  me, 
"there  is  good  news!  Have  you  seen  the 
papers?  French  cannon  are  booming  over 
the  Dardanelles.  This  time  we  shall 
take  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  Yes, 
I  tell  you  so.  When  Germany  has  linked 
her  cause  with  that  of  the  Turk,  when  the 
Turk  proclaims  a  holy  war,  things  have 
changed  for  us.  We  were  fighting  for  our 
country,  for  right,  for  justice:  from  this 
time  forward  we  shall  be  fighting  for 
Christ.  I  await  the  first  hostilities.  Ah, 
what  a  grand  prospect!  Yes,  let  us 
rejoice.  The  Crusades  are  beginning  once 
more.  We  shall  see  the  exploits  of  Baldwin 
and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  repeated.  France 
has  recovered  her  historic  r61e." 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  observed  Dr. 
Guernier,  who  loves  subtleties,  "that  the 
Flemings  were  the  ancient  conquerors  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  correct  thing  to  remember 
this  fact,  and  have  them  proclaim  the 
sovereignty  of  Belgium  over  Constanti- 
nople. It  would  be  cutting  short  the 
discussion  between  the  Allies.  Yesterday's 
Echo  de  Paris,  which  renders  such  enthu- 
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siastic  homage  to  Belgium,  ought  to  go 
still  further  and  give  utterance  to  the 
opinion  of  all  France :  that  to  the  valiant 
King  Albert  should  be  given  charge  of 
the  advance  post  of  Europe  against  the 
barbarism  of  the  Orient." 

"Not  so  fast!"  protested  Madame  de 
Serrelongue.  "I  have  another  idea.  My 
husband  was  stationed  in  Rome  for  s  long 
time,  and  he  has  often  said  that  the  Roman 
question  is  vexatious  and  insolvable.  Is 
not  this  the  hour  to  settle  it?  Give 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  to  the 
Pope:  the  Church  returns  to  the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  the  Pope  becomes  inde- 
pendent, and  Italy  is  freed  from  a  difficulty 
which  is  otherwise  impossible  to  solve." 

"Madame,"  I  replied,  "permit  me  to 
say  your  idea  is  chimerical.  '/  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
Apostolic,  Roman.'  The  Roman  Pontiff 
can  not  leave  Rome:  he  belongs  there; 
it  is  the  home  of  the  Papacy." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  De  Lustrac. 
"First  must  come  victory,  and  that  has 
not  yet  been  achieved.  We  must  first 
upset  the  rotten  empire  and  drive  the 
gangrenous  Turk  out  of  Europe.  When 
things  are  adjusted  again  as  between 
Christians,  and  Germany  shall  no  longer 
be  strong  enough  to  trouble  our  peace, 
we  shall  know  very  well  how  to  divide  and 
administer  our  conquests.  The  prospect  is 
fascinating.  Vanquished  on  land,  Germany 
is  forced  to  make  war  on  the  water  and  in 
the  air.  But  instead  of  reprisals,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  employ,  we  equip  our 
fastest  ships,  and  with  the  first  breath  of 
spring  set  forth  to  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  Turk.  What  a  wonderful  prospect! 
The  whole  world  will  be  struck  by  the 
completeness  of  our  preparations  and  our 
confidence  in  the  future.  The  effect  of 
such  a  course  will  be  immense.  The  neu- 
trals will  understand  when  our  cuirassiers 
are  gathered  before  Stamboul.  Russia 
will  regain  the  freedom  of  communication 
with  the  west  through  the  Bosphorus. 
Germany  will  be  encircled  in  our  toils; 
and,  what  is  better,  she  shall  experience 


a  moral  encirclement  as  well.  From 
the  Baltic  to  the  Bosphorus,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Brest,  and  from  Brest  to  the  North 
Sea,  the  banners  of  the  Allies  shall  float 
joyous  and  free,  proclaiming  far  and  wide 
the  reign  of  peace  and  moral  strength, 
united  in  the  service  of  right  and  truth." 

"Yes,"  added  the  Doctor,  "verily  this 
affair  of  the  Dardanelles  is  clothed  with 
grandeur  and  charm.  The  ships  engaged 
in  the  affair  are  named  'Iphigenia'  and 
'Agamemnon.'  Our  shells  will  shatter 
the  Turkish  forts  and  liberate  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  It  is  another 
Trojan  war.  Once  more  the  Western 
world  struggles  for  the  triumph  of  beauty 
over  Oriental  barbarism.  We  shall  recover 
the  tomb  of  Christ .  as  well  as  that  of 
Achilles;  we  are  fighting  for  Beauty  and 
Truth.  Then  shall  arise  a  new  Homer, 
capable  of  singing  the  grandeur  of  this 
war,  the  most  noble,  the  most  important 
the  world  has  ever  known." 

"If  war  is  so  beautiful,"  said  I,  "how 
much  more  so  shall  victory  be!  Let  us 
lift  up  our  hearts  to  God,  who  alone  can 
make  us  worthy  of  it,  and  beseech  Him  to 
send  it  soon." 

And  now  adieu  to  thee,  noble  and 
fearless  De  Lustrac,  son  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  Crusaders;  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  If  God  has  not  already  called 
thee,  how  often  thy  heart  must  have  bled 
since  that  day  when  it  sang  with  joy  for 
the  grand  climax  thy  hopeful  eyes  saw 
mirrored  in  the  future!  And  to  thee,  Dr. 
Guernier, — thy  kind  soul  but  surface-hid 
under  the  guileless  cynicism  which  is  the 
shield  of  thy  philosophy  and  thy  endur- 
ance. And  to  thee,  Monsieur  Coornaert, 
whose  rugged  bluntness,  adapted  to  thy 
blunt  and  rugged  people,  may  perhaps  save 
as  many  souls  as  the  untiring  gentleness 
of  their  French  confreres.  And  to  thee, 
brave  and  gracious  Abbe"  Reyre,  typical 
soldier-priest,  whose  gallantry  and  sterling 
virtues,  and  those  of  thy  anointed 
comrades,  are  sweetening  and  sanctifying 
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the  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  most  unhuman 
and  unholy  war. 

And,  last  of  all,  adieu  to  thee,  good  Curd, 
whose  name  through  all  thy  delightful 
diary  we  have  never  known,  and  now 
shall  never  know.  We,  who  have  followed 
that  vivid  and  faithful  record  through  its 
charming  pages,  can  hardly  realize  that 
the  book  is  closed,  that  we  shall  read 
no  more.  Again  adieu,  dear  Cure"!  We 
know  that  if  God  has  not  yet  summoned 
thee,  thou  art  day  by  day  pursuing  thy 
consecrated  way,  firm  for  thy  rights  with 
man,  humble  towards  God.  Shrewd,  yet 
tactful  and  simple;  humorous,  yet  gentle, 
art  thou;  pious,  sympathetic,  selfless, 
and  detached.  We  know  thou  art  still 
dividing  thy  thoughts  and  prayers  between 
the  living  who  suffer,  and  the  dead,  for 
whom  suffering  is  past, — thy  children, 
\vlio,  the  battle  ended,  their  scutcheons 
untarnished  and  their  memories  glorious, 
rest  forever  from  toil  and  strife  and  pain 
and  anguish  in  the  Valley  of  Silence. 

(The  End.) 


An  Abbey  of  Romance  and  Glory. 


BY    N.   TOURNEUR. 


NO  scenes  are  so  full  of  tragedy,  in  the 
purest  sense  of  that  word,  as  those 
which  were  once  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
God  but  now  remain  desecrated  and  partly 
destroyed.  And  such  is  Portugal's  Abbey 
of  Batalha,  the  finest  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  Spain  has  nothing  nobler.  Yet 
to-day  Batalha  lies  desolate,  in  fulfilment 
of  that  terrible  midnight  pronouncement 
of  woe,  which  echoed  through  the  vast 
solitudes  of  its  cloisters  and  gardens 
ten  years  before  the  wave  of  war  and 
destruction  engulfed  the  monasteries. 

Even  to-day,  as  one  approaches  from 
Leira,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  low, 
secluded  valley,  in  which  Dom  John  I. 
erected  this  splendid  monument  in  thanks- 
giving for  his  victory  at  Aljubarrota,  near 
by  (in  which  battle  500  of  the  famous  Eng- 
lish archers  assisted  materially  to  defeat 


the  Castilian  army),  nothing  could  present 
a  more  imposing  appearance  than  the 
superb  edifice  as  it  suddenly  bursts  into 
view  at  a  bend  of  the  road.  As  one  passes 
through  the  pine  woods,  now  and  again 
there  is  won  a  glimpse  of  towers  and 
pinnacles,  and  fretted  spires.  Then  of  a 
sudden  in  front  and  beneath,  Batalha 
arises  in  all  its  stately  majesty,  dwarfing 
by  its  size  and  magnificence  the  surround- 
ing objects.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
group  of  richly  parapeted  walls,  roofs, 
towers,  chapels,  and  spires  form  one  and 
the  same  fabric.  In  appearance,  and  under 
a  sky  of  pale,  tender  blue,  serene  and 
beautiful — the  air  fragrant  with  aromatic 
wild  plants,  and  distant  mountains  and 
peeps  of  the  blue  Atlantic  beyond, — 
Batalha  first  comes  to  one  like  some  fair 
city  of  dream-romance. 

Stolid  indeed  is  he  that  can  traverse 
its  aisles  and  ruined  chapels  without 
being  stirred  by  recollections  of  its  glorious 
memories.  And  yet,  unlike  its  magnificent 
neighbor  some  fifteen  miles  away,  Batalha 
could  not  show  such  a  glory  as  the  sacristy 
of  the  famous  Mosteiro  e  Egreja  de  Santa 
Maria  de  Alcobaca,  so  splendid  in  panels 
of  jasper  and  porphyry  wrought  below 
in  gilt  bronze,  and  array  of  copes  and 
vestments  embroidered  at  Rome,  with 
gold  and  pearl,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Batalha  was  noted  for  a  chaste  and  noble 
plainness,  in  just  accordance  with  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  general 
effect  due  to  the  correctness  of  the  design. 
To-day  the  Abbey  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  examples 
of  the  Modern  Norman  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  noted  for  the  entire  absence 
of  timber,  even  all  the  roof  or  roofs  being 
of  stone.  Yet  the  master  architect  is 
unknown. 

One  wonders  what  sudden  fate  overtook 
him.  For  that  part  which  was  -his  pride 
and  masterpiece — the  exquisite  mausoleum 
of  Dom  Emmanuel,'  a  marvel  of  art — 
still  stands  open  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  since  1509,  and  unfinished  on 
account  of  his  death.  No  plans  were 
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left  by  him  for  its  completion,  and  his 
intentions  were  unknown.  The  chapter 
house  built  by  him — a  perfect  square  of 
64  feet,  and  vaulted  without  any  central 
support — is  a  miracle  of  architecture.  The 
graceful  arching  roof  overspreading  the 
strikingly  beautiful  chamber  seems  to  be 
suspended  as  if  through  magic;  while  the 
splendid  west  entrance,  measuring  28  feet 
by  57,  and  ornamented  with  upward  of 
100  figures  in  alto-relievo,  is  unrivalled 
by  any  other  doorway  Gothic  in  Europe. 
From  this  to  the  extremity  of  the  fine 
apse  measures  416  feet. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  da  Victoria  was  neither 
large  nor  wealthy.  It  was  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  contained,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  dignitaries,  but  twenty-five  Mass- 
friars,  four  novices,  and  thirteen  lay  , 
brethren.  '  They  were  far  reputed  for 
their  temperance  and  frugality,  even  as 
those  of  Alcobaca  were  for  their  extrava- 
gance and  good  living.  They  ate  but 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours — at  eleven 
and  eight  o'clock,  —  and  their  portion 
consisted  of  two  small  loaves,  one  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  meat,  the  same  of  fish, 
besides  soup,  rice,  wine,  and  fruit.  Greatly 
were  they  admired  and  commended,  and 
in  every  respect  they  carried  out  the  duties 
of  their  Order,  and  practised  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Faith.  Even  at  this  day, 
the  camponez,  or  rustic,  of  the  Aljubarrota 
speaks  of  them  with  reverence. 

In  English  prose,  Batalha  is  immortal- 
ized by  Beckf9rd,  who  visited  the  Abbey, 
and  spent  some  days  there  only  a  few 
years  before  the  dissolution.  'Mass,' 
he  writes,  'was  celebrated  with  no  par- 
ticular pomp,  no  glittering  show;  but 
the  countenances  and  gestures  of  the 
officiating  priests  were  characterized  by  a 
profound  religious  awe.  The  voices  of  the 
monks,  clear  but  deep-toned,  rose  pealing 
through  vast  and  echoing  spaces.  The 
chaunt  was  grave  and  simple,  its  simplicity 
mitigated  in  some  parts  by  the  treble  of 
very  young  choristers. . . .  We  visited  the 
mausoleum,  where  lie  extended  on  their 


cold  sepulchres  the  effigies  of  John  I. 
and  the  generous-hearted,  noble-minded 
Philippa,  *  linked  hand  in  hand  in  death  as 
fondly  as  they  were  in  life.  This  tomb  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  Under 
a  row  of  arches  on  the  right,  fretted  and 
pinnacled,  and  cocketed  in  the  best 
style  of  Gothic,  at  its  best  period,  lie, 
sleeping  the  last  sleep,  their  renowned 
progeny;  .  .  .  every  object  in  the  chapel 
which  contains  them  being  so  pure  in 
taste,  so  harmonious  in  color;  every 
armorial  device,  every  mottoed  label,  so 
tersely  and  correctly  sculptured,  associated 
also  so  closely  with  historical  and  English 
recollections — -the  garters,  the  leopards, 
the  fleur-de-lis.  The  Plantagenet  cast  of 
the  whole  chamber  conveyed  home  to  my 
bosom  a  feeling  so  interesting,  so  congenial, 
that  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  to 
move  away.' 

Alas!  that  very  night  occurred  the 
weird  and  mysterious  presage  of  coming 
woe,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive passages  in  Beckford's  impressive 
book.  The  scene  rises  up  with  startling 
realism.  In  the  light  of  after  events,  a 
terrible  significance  attaches  to  the 
appalling  words,  'Judgment!  Judgment! 
Tremble  at  the  anger"  of  an  offended  God ! 
Woe  to  Portugal!  Woe!  Woe!'  Within 
ten  years  of  that  still,  fragrant  night  in 
June,  1795 — when  Batalha  was  in  the 
floodtide  of  strength  and  magnificence, 
supporting  all  depending  upon  it,  whether 
for  their  daily  bread,  for  comfort  and  aid 
in  sickness,  or  for  religious  ministrations, — - 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  was  laid  waste, 
and  her  holy  men  were  doomed  to  punish- 
ments worse  than  death.  And  the  Abbey 
itself  passed  through  the  bitter  waters  of 
French  intrusion,  desecration,  and  much 
ruin.  The  wave  of  the  French  Revolution 
swept  far  and  swept  deep. 

At  Batalha,  the  sacristy  was. turned  by 
the  French  troops  into  a  kitchen,  and 
rendered  ruinous.  Vestments  and  silver 

*  Daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  first 
wife,  Blanche  of  Lancaster;  married  in  1387 
to  the  hero  of  Aljubarrota. 
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chalices  and  candlesticks  were  carried  off, 
and  the  Abbey  stripped  of  all  valuables. 
The  chapel  of  Dom  John  I.  was  shame- 
full}' ,  obscenely  desecrated,  the  monuments 
and  effigies  much  mutilated,  and  the 
splendid  armorial  shield  shattered  to 
pieces,  which  mingled  on  the  floor  with 
the  broken  stained-glass  from  the  windows, 
once  so  reputed  for  the  rare  beauty  of 
their  artistry,  and  with  the  Gothic  orna- 
ments from  the  royal  tombs.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  dragged  forth  and 
tossed  about.  The  choir  was  turned  into 
a  stable,  and  the  chapter  house  into  a 
dormitory.  Many  of  the  noble  monu- 
ments were  broken  in  pieces.  Finally,  the 
monastery  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  gardens 
and  pleasances  torn  up. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
in  1834,  the  Abbey  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  to  be  preserved  as  a  national 
monument,  and  admirable  has  been  the 
preservation.  Much  of  the  ruin  was  gradu- 
ally repaired,  and  that  most  cleverly  in  the 
majestic  cloisters  with  the  marvellously 
wrought  traeery  of  their  windows.  The 
refectory  has  become  a  museum,  in  which, 
among  man)'  other  relics,  are  shown 
the  sword  and  casque  of  Dom  John  I. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  so  careful-  and 
zealous  were  the  British  troops  when 
engaged  in  driving  the  French  rear-guard 
out  of  Batalha  that  the  Fathers  thanked' 
Lord  Wellington,  and  entertained  him  and 
all  of  his  officers  at  dinner  in  the  refectory 
to  signalize  their  gratitude.  Rough  as  the 
British  soldiery  then  were,  they  seem  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  scribbling 
their  names  on  the  walls  of  the  cloisters 
and  other  parts,  even  as  they  had  done  at 
Alcobaca.  In  the  army  of  Britain,  plunder, 
ruin,  and  wanton  sacrilege  have  never 
bt-i-n  tolerated. 

When  Batalha  was  in  the  days  of  its 
prime,  every  yard  of  the  Abbey  lands  was 
cultivated  to  advantage.  Every  peasant's 
cottage  had  its  well-fenced  garden  with 
gourds  and  melons  and  all  manner  of 
vegetables;  its  vines,  too,  its  fig  tree,  and 
its  espalier  of  pomegranate.  It  was  the 


abode  of  industrious  contentment.  Such 
was  the  scene  to  which  Beckford's  some- 
what censorious  eye  testified  in  1796.  T.> 
this  day,  for  such  knowledge  as  the 
peasantry  have  of  vine  culture,.silk  manu- 
facture, and  the  management  of  stock, 
they  are  Indebted  to  the  Dominican 
Fathers  of  Batalha. 

At  the  present  time  the  folk  are  enduring 
evil  days.  They  are  taxed  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  agriculture  has  gone  back  till 
dearth  is  in  the  land.  Ah,  not  so  in  the 
times  of  'our  indulgent  masters  and  kind 
friends,  the  monks  of  Batalha!' 

Sufficient  Answers  to  Absurd  Objections 
against  the  Catholick  Religion. 


BY    T.  G.    (1672.) 

Catholicks   expose  Faith    to  grea',   "unccr- 
>'  by  denying  to  Men  the  use  of  their 
Judgment  and  Reason  as  to  matters  of  Faith 
professed  by  a  Church. 

That  is,  we  deny  particular  Mcns 
Judgment,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  to  be  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  Churches; 
and  to  infer  from  hence  that  we  make 
Faith  uncertain  is  just  as  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  should  say  that  Protestants 
make  faith  certain  by  exposing  matter  of 
faith  determined  by  the  Church,  to  be 
discussed  and  reversed  by  the  Judgment 
and  Reason  (or  rather  Fancy)  of  every 
private  Man.  We  have  good  store  of  this 
kind  of  certainty  in  England.  But  as  for 
the  use  of  our  Judgment  and  Reason,  as 
to  the  matters  themselves  proposed  by 
the  Church,  it  is  the  daily  business  of 
Divines  and  Preachers  not  only  to  shew 
them  not  to  be  repugnant  to  any  natural 
truth,  but  also  to  illustrate  them  with 
Arguments  drawn  from  reason.  But  the 
use  Dr.  Stillingfleet  would  have  of  reason 
is,  !  suppose,  to  believe  nothing  but  what 
his'  reason  can  comprehend;  and  this  is 
not  only  irrational  in  its  self,  but  contrary 
to  the  Doctrin  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  com- 
mands us  to  captivate  our  understandings 
to  the  Obedience  of  Faith. 
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Dr.  Stillingfleet  says: 

The  sincerity  of  Devotion  is  much  ob- 
structed by  discouraging  the  reading  of 
Scriptures,  which  is  our  most  certain  Rule 
of  Faith  and  Life. 

The  Scripture  in  the  hands  of  a  meek 
and  humble  Soul,  who  submits  its  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  it  to  that 
of  the  (Church,  is  a  Sword  to  defend  it; 
but  in  the  hands  of  an  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous Spirit,  that  hath  no  Guide  to 
interpret  it  but  its  own  fancy  or  passion, 
it  is  a  dangerous  Weapon,  with  which  he 
will  wound  both  himself  and  others. 

The  first  that  permitted  promiscuous 
reading  of  Scripture  in  our  Nation  was 
King  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  many  years 
were  not  passed  but  he  found  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  it;  for  in  a  Book  set  forth 
by  him,  in  the  Year  1542,  he  complains 
in  the  Preface,  That  he  found  entred  into 
some  of  his  Peoples  hearts  an  inclination 
to  sinister  understanding  of  it,  presumption, 
arrogance,  carnal  liberty,  and  contention; 
which  he  compares  to  the  seven  worse  Spirits 
in  the  Gospel,  with  which  the  Devil  entred 
into  the  House  that  was  purged  and  cleansed. 
Whereupon  he  declares  that,  for  that  part  of 
the  Church  ordained  to  be  taught  (that  is, 
the  Lay  People),  it  ought  not  to  be  denyed 
certainly  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  is  not  so  necessary  for 
all  those  folks,  that  of  duty  they  ought,  and 
be  bound  to  read  it;  but  as  the  Prince  and 
Policy  of  the  Realm  shall  think  convenient, 
so  to  be  tolerated  or  taken  from  it.  Con- 
sonant whereunto,  saith  he,  the  Politick  Law 
of  our  Realm,  hath  now  restrained  it  from 
a  great  many. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  him  who 
first  took  upon  him  the  Title  of  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  if  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  followed  in  after  times, 
let  the  dire  effects  of  so  many  new  Sects 
and  Fanaticisms  as  have  risen  from  the 
reading  of  it,  bear  witness.  For,  as  St. 
Austin  sayes,  Tract.  18.  in  To.:  Neque 
enim  nata  sunt  Hareses:  Heresies  have  no 
other  Origen  but  hence,  that  the  Scriptures 
which  in  themselves  are  good,  are  not  well 


understood;  and  what  is  understood  amiss 
in  them,  is  rashly  and  boldly  asserted — viz., 
to  be  the  sense  of  them. 

And  now  whether  the  Scriptures  left 
to  the  private  interpretation  of  every 
fanciful  spirit,  as  it  is  among  Protestants, 
be  a  most  certain  Rule  of  Faith  and  Life, 
I  leave  to  your  self  to  judge. 

The  sincerity  of  Devotion  is  much  ob- 
structed by  the  gross  abuse'  of  People  in 
Pardons  and  Indulgences. 

We  deny  any  such  to  be  used  in  the 
Church.  I  can  assert  as  an  eye-witness 
the  great  devotion  caused  by  the  whol- 
some  use  of  Indulgences  in  Catholick 
Countreys:  there  being  no  Indulgence 
ordinarily  granted  but  enjoy ns  him  that 
will  avail  himself  of  it  to  confess  his 
sins,  to  receive  the  Sacraments,  to  pray, 
fast,  and  give  alms;  all  which  duties  are 
with  great  devotion  performed  by  Cath- 
olick people,  which  without  the  incite- 
ment of  an  Indulgence  had  possibly  been 
left  undone. 

Catholicks  take  off  the  care  of  good  life 
by  supposing  an  expiation  of  sin  (by  the 
Prayer  of  the  living)  after  death. 

But  certainly  the  belief  of  temporal 
pains  to  be  sustained -after  death,  if  there 
be  not  a  perfect  expiation  of  sin  in  this 
life  by  works  of  penance,  is  rather  apt 
to  make  a  Man  careful  not  to  commit 
the  least  sin,  than  to  take  off  the  care  of 
a  good  life.  And  though  he  be  ascertained 
by  faith  that  he  may  be  holpen  by  the 
charitable  suffrages  of  the  faithful  living, 
yet  this  is  no  more  encouragement  to  him 
to  sin  than  it  would  be  to  a  Spendthrift 
to  run  into  debt  and  be  east  into  Prison, 
because  he  knows  he  may  be  relieved  by 
the  charity  of  his  Friends.  If  he  were 
sure  there  were  no  Prison  for  him,  that 
would  be  an  encouragement  indeed  to 
play  the  Spendthrift.  And  this  is  the 
case  of  the  Protestants  in  their  denyal  of 
Purgatory. 

PROFOUND  knowledge  of  some  matters 
is  often  accompanied  by  crass  ignorance 
of  others. 
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The  Present  Status  of  the  Church  in 
Germany. 


RECKXTLV  published  statistics  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  Church  in 
the  German  Empire  possess  an  interest 
little,  if  at  all,  diminished  by  the  "storm 
and  stress"  through  which  the  Empire 
is  at  present  passing.  In  round  numbers, 
there  are  in  that  country  twenty-four 
and  a  quarter  million  Catholics  and  forty 
and  three-quarters  million  non-Catholics. 
The  preponderance  of  Catholics  over 
other  religionists  is  marked  in  some 
dioceses,  notably  in  Cologne,  where  there 
are  three  and  a  quarter  million  Catholics 
and  only  one  and  a  half  million  non- 
Catholics.  The  area  of  the  diocese  of 
Cologne  is  estimated  at  4219  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  districts  of  Cologne  and 
Aix,  the  greater  part  of  the  district  of 
Dusseldorf,  besides  portions  of  the  districts 
of  Coblenz,  Treves,  and  Arnsberg.  In  the 
diocese  of  Breslau,  Catholics  are  still  more 
numerous  than  in  Cologne;  but  the  non- 
Catholics  in  the  diocese  are  almost  three 
times  as  many  as  the  Catholics.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Prussian  Silesia,  Teschen  and 
Neisse,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  as  well  as 
some  districts  in  Brandenburg,  are  com- 
prised in  the  diocese  of  Breslau.  As  the 
fourth  centenary  of  Luther  approaches, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  point  out  that, 
in  the  very  home  of  the  Reformation,  lost 
ground  is  being  regained  everywhere. 

A  wondrous  change  in  favor  of  the 
Church  has  taken  place  in  Germany  since 
the  Kulturkampf,  which  most  of  us 
remember  so  well, — when  bishops  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  priests  persecuted  and 
punished  like  criminals  because  they 
brought  to  the  sick  and  the  dying  the 
consolations  of  their  Faith,  or  buried  the 
dead  with  the  rites  of  the  Church;  when 
State  officials  forced  their  way  into 
churches,  dragged  priests  from  the  altar; 
when,  in  a  word,  everything  that  folly  and 
brutality  could  do  was  done  to  uproot 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Fatherland,  and 


forever   disunite   those    who   professed    it. 
The  result  was  the  very  opposite. 

'  If  any  one  had  sought  to  breathe  new 
life  into  German  Catholicism,'  writes  one 
of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Church 
in  Germany,  'and  fuse  the  German  Cath- 
olics into  a  political  party  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  decades,  he 
could  have  imagined  no  more  effective 
procedure  than  the  Kulturkampf.  Igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  Ultramontanism,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  [no  other  polemic  now 
uses  this  word  or  makes  such  a  distinc- 
tion], had  induced  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  his 
great  intellect,  to  adopt  measures  which 
produced  results  the  very  opposite  of 
those  he  desired  to  attain.  Instead  of 
weakening  Ultramontanism  and  excluding 
it  from  the  political  and  religious  life  of 
the  new  German  Empire,  he  helped  to 
increase  the  power  of  this  worst  form  of 
religion,  and  to  fuse  it  more  closely  than 
before  with  the  Catholic  Faith  which  it 
had  so  grievously  abused.  For  every  one 
of  the  prohibitory  laws  struck  not  so 
much  at  Ultramontanism  as  at  the 
Catholic  religion,  thus  wounding  most 
deeply  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Cath- 
olics, who  'thought,  often  correctly,  that 
their  most  sacred  doctrines  were  being 
attacked.  The  result  was  an  opposition 
'which  sent  the  State  "to  Canossa"  and 
created  the  Centre  Party.' 

At  Canossa  the  State  has  remained,  and 
will  continue  to  remain.  As  the  statistics 
quoted  above  go  to  show,  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  Germany  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  Kulturkampf;  and  they 
are  more  closely  united  than  ever.  Since 
the  Great  War  began,  no  one,  not  even  in 
the  most  ultra- Protestant  parts  of  the 
Empire,  has  been  heard  to  question  the 
patriotism  of  German  Catholics;  And 
when  the  gigantic  struggle  is  over,  it  will 
be  found  -whatever  may  be  witnessed 
in  other  countries — that  in  Germany  the 
power  of  the  Church  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  opposition  to  her 
greatly  lessened. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  decade  or  two  ago  it  used  to  be  the 
fashion,  even  among  a  certain  class  of 
Catholics,  to  praise  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  at  the  expense  of  its  parish 
competitor.  This  fashion  has  died  out  to 
a  great  extent,  and  for  the  most  excellent 
reasons.  Competitions  between  pupils  of 
the  two  divisions  of  our  scholastic  insti- 
tutions have  become  so  common  of  late 
years,  and  have  so  commonly  resulted  in 
victory  for  our  own  educational  methods, 
that  we  have  practically  ceased  to  comment 
on  them.  A  recent  contest  in  Pittsburgh, 
however,  was  sufficiently  notable  in  its 
preliminaries  and  its  results  to  warrant 
its  being  recorded.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  the  city's  charter,  the 
Western  'Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
offered  eighteen  prizes  for  the  best 
English  essays  on  Pittsburgh's  history. 
One  preliminary  to  the  contest  was  the 
special  preparation  given  to  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  by  lecturers  who 
went  from  one  school  to  another  coaching 
the  competitors  for  the  occasion.  Only 
one-third  of  the  children  competing  were 
from  the  Catholic  schools;  the  board  of 
award  was  almost  entirely  non-Catholic; 
yet  the  representatives  of  the  parish 
schools  captured  ten  of  the  eighteen 
prizes.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  city  authorities  were 
"amazed"  to  find  that  eight  of  the  first 
nine  names  to  be  read  out  were  those  of 
children  from  Catholic  schools.  The  real 
surprise  in  connection  with  this  whole 
subject  is  that  any  Catholic  in  our  day 
should  be  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  own  schools, 
primary  or  secondary. 


Our  recent  election  has  done  much 
towards  convincing  a  good  many  citizens 
that  the  political  wardrobe  of  this  country 
contains  one  article  which  has  become  so 
outgrown  that  it  may  well  be  discarded. 
Our  electoral  college,  as  an  apparatus  for 
determining  the  Presidential  choice  of  the 


people  at  large,  is  no  longer  genuinely 
useful,  and,  as  has  been  proved  more  than 
once  in  our  history,  may  readily  become 
genuinely  hurtful.  The  theory  on  which 
it  was  originally  established  —  that  the 
votes  of  its  members  were  to  be  free 
and  untrammelled  by  party  ties — -has  for 
decades  past  been  theory  only;  so  that 
at  present  this  part  of  our  political  system 
is  nothing  more  than  a  cumbrous  machine, 
quite  unnecessary  to  the  smooth  working 
of  Presidential  elections.  Not  a  few 
thoughtful  citizens  incline  to  the  belief 
that  not  only  should  the  electoral  college 
be  done  away  with,  but  that  the  voting 
for  President  and  Vice-President  should 
take  place  on  a  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  alone,  and  should  not  be  compli- 
cated by  the  present  plan  of  voting  at 
the  same  time  for  some  dozens  or  scores 
of  candidates  for  other  incomparably  less 
important  offices. 

The  busy  pastor  with  his  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  Catholic  life  may  be  trusted  to 
speak  with  authority  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  vitality  of  religion 
among  the  people.  There  is  the  more 
weight,  accordingly,  to  this  observation 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMahon,  of  New 
York  city:  "We  need  never  fear  for  the 
Church  so  long  as  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  and  the  Holy  Souls  is  in 
evidence.  It  is  significant  that  where 
these  twin  devotions  have .  been  eradi- 
cated, loss  of  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of 
•Christianity  has  quickly  followed.  Their 
peculiar  virtue  seems  to  be  to  soften 
the  heart  and  make  it  more  receptive  of 
divine  grace." 

Although  "eminently  churchly,"  as  the 
Anglicans  say,  a  layman  seems  to  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
the  new  Church  of  England  bishop  of 
Ballarat.  Having  secured  some  testi- 
monials in  favor  of  his  candidate  from 
prelates  in  England,  he  hastened  home  to 
Ballarat,  and  the  ecclesiastical  Board  there 
obligingly  proceeded  with  the  election. 
This  is  even  worse  than  having  the  thing 
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done  by  Parliament  as  in  England,  where 
the  Church  is  "by  law  established"  and 
appropriately  called  "the  Establishment." 
Empty  as  are  the  formalities,  they  are 
always  rigorously  complied  with.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  a 
diocese  that  has  become  vacant,  having 
received  a  permission  from  the  Crown  to 
"elect"  a  new  bishop,  also  a  recommenda- 
tion, never  disregarded,  from  the  same 
source  as  to  the  "trusty  and  beloved" 
candidate  to  be  elected,  decorously  pro- 
ceed to  do  what  the  King  suggests,  and 
then  dutifully  try  to  be  as  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  the  pew  prelate  as 
they  possibly  can. 

What  we  are  pleased  to  call  "Mothers'  Day" 
is  a  hollow  mockery,  one  of  the  poorest  of  all 
the  poor,  sloppy,  sentimental  American  jokes. 

Had  we  seen  these  airy  words  first,  we 
should  not  have  been  disposed  to  read 
any  more  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane's  recent 
editorial  on  "The  Mothers  of  Men," 
contributed  to  the  Hearst  journals,  and 
so  would  not  have  seen  these  other  really 
weighty  words: 

The  Catholic  Church,  almost  alone  among  the 
world's  institutions,  has  shown  intelligence  and 
appreciation  of  the  mother  in  its  reverence  and 
gratitude  for  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  much  of  the  power  of  that  ancient 
Church  and  the  devotion  of  mothers  to  it. 

The  greatest  religious  monument  in  the  world  ' 
is  Michelangelo's  "Pieta,"  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 
And   this  is   the   bronze  statue   of  a   Sorrowful 
Mother,  upon  her  lap  her  dead  Son,  Christ. 

Think  of  the  genius  of  that  giant,  Michel- 
angelo, who  built  the  church,  decorated  it  with 
his  paintings,  and  put  in  it  this  wonderful 
sculptured  tribute  to  all  the  suffering  mothers 
of  the  world!  Think  what  this  world  owes  to 
His  mother,  and  to  all  the  mothers  unknown  that 
have  done  so  much, — done  all! 

One  practice  of  piety,  common  enough 
among  priests  and  religious,  ought  to 
become  far  more  prevalent  than  it  i.s 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  Christia: 
the  utterance  of  ejaculatory  prayers  As 
to  the  necessity  of  prayer  in  the  life  "i  a 
Christian  no  one  needs  to  be  convinced; 
as  to  its  efficacy  all  well-instructed 


Catholics  are  sufficiently  persuaded;    but 
as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  duty  of 
praying    may    be    accomplished    a    good 
many  children  of  the  Church  are  appar- 
ently ignorant.    To  imagine  that  prayer 
is  invariably  connected  with  one's  presence 
in  a  certain  place  or  with  one's  assuming 
a    certain    posture    is    a    crude    mistake. 
Prayer  is  essentially  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  to  God;    and  we  may  raise  our  souls 
to  God  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  Pious 
ejaculations,   in  particular,   constitute   an 
excellent  form  of  prayer  for  people  who 
are  constantly  busy.    They  do  not  inter- 
fere with  our  ordinary  occupations;    their 
brevity   is    perhaps    a    safeguard    against 
inattention;    and  they  may  be  as  fervent 
and  as  effective  as  if  we  made  them  on 
bended  knees  in  the  privacy  of  our  bed- 
chamber.   During  this  month  of  the  Holy 
Souls    our    frequent    utterance    of    such 
ejaculations    as    "Give    them,    O     Lord, 
eternal  rest,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 
upon  them!"  and  "May  the  souls  of  the 
faithful   departed   through   the   mercy    of 
God  rest  in  peace!"    or  the  briefer  "Mav 
they  rest  in  peace!"    can  not  but  prove 
of  genuine  utility  to  such  of  our  dear  ones 
as  are  being  subjected   to  the  cleansing 
fires  of  purgatory;    and  we  can  assuredly 
repeat   these   ejaculations   many    times  a 
day  without  interrupting  either  our  work 
or  our  legitimate  recreation. 


General  interest  in  the  question  of 
bilingual  facilities  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario  has  been  stimulated  of  late  by 
the  publication  of  an  Apostolic  Letter 
from  Pope  Benedict  XV.  on  the  subject, 
and  a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  affecting  the  same  matter.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  read  up  on  the 
subject  may  care  to  know  that  in  Ontario 
French  citizens  have  been  protesting  for 
some  time  on  the  quasi-neglect  of  the 
French  language  in  the  teaching  given  to 
their  children.  That  teaching  is,  of  course, 
given  almost  entirely  in  the  Separate 
Iholic)  schools;  and  there  has  been  a 
danger  that  the  question  of  language 
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should  become  identified  with  that  of 
religion.  The  Privy  Council  has  just 
decided  that  the  provincial  legislature-  is 
quite  within  its  rights  in  specifying  what, 
if  any,  language  other  than  English  shall 
be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Province, 
and  to  what  an  extent  it  shall  be  taught. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  points  out 
that  the  teaching  of  religion  (in  the 
Catholic  schools)  is  explicitly  safeguarded 
by  the  British  North  American  Act,  and 
is  consequently  free  from  interference  by 
provincial  legislation.  ,  Briefly,  Ontario  is 
competent  to  declare  how  much  or  how 
little  French  shall  be  taught  in  her  schools, 
but  is  not  competent  to  abolish  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  Separate  or 
Catholic  schools.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
essential  point,  as  is  evident  from  this 
sentence  in  the  Apostolic  Letter  men- 
tioned above:  "Nevertheless,  let  the 
Catholics  of  the  Dominion  remember  that 
the  one  thing  of  supreme  importance 
is  to  have  Catholic  schools,  and  not  to 
imperil  their  existence,  in  order  that 
their  children,  whilst  receiving  a  literary 
education,  may  be  taught  to  preserve 
the  Faith,  openly  to  profess  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  to  live  in  the  exact 
observance  of  the  Christian  law." 


As  usual  in  such  cases,  we  shall  be  asked 
why  we  did  not  give  the  title  and  name  of 
the  author  of  the  work  quoted  in  an  article 
on  the  status  of  the  Church  in  Germany, 
appearing  in  our  present  number.  Let 
us  anticipate  these  inquiries.  Further 
reference  to  the  book  would  give  it  im- 
portance and  a  wider  circulation,  and  draw 
the  attention  of  Catholic  readers  to  it. 
Though  published  only  a  few  years  ago, 
it  has  already  begun  to  be  forgotten;  and 
it  is  very  much  better  that  it  should  be, 
for  it  abounds  in  bitterness  and  falsity. 
Only  an  apostate  could  have  produced  it. 
A  cumbersomely  dreary  work,  for  the  most 
part  (though  there  are  painfully  interesting 
and  pathetic  chapters  which  recall  the 
"Confessions  of  St.  Augustine"),  its  two 
large  volumes  will  lead  a  neglected  exist- 


ence in  libraries  and  do  little  injury, 
though  designed  to  do  a  great  deal. 
Nothing  could  induce  us  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  such  a  book. 

,** 

We  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  refute  many  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  books  that  appear.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  would  die  a  natural 
death  and  soon  be  forgotten  were  it  not 
for  the  attention  they  receive  at  the  hands 
of  persons  more  zealous  than  wise.  Notice 
from  any  source,  particularly  a  Catholic 
source,  be  it  remembered,  is  what  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  these  productions 
most  crave;  and  when  it  is  absolutely 
withheld  by  the  Catholic  public,  which  is 
naturally  supposed  to  be  most  interested, 
the  producers  and  purveyors  are  not  only 
disconcerted  but  discouraged.  Some  time 
ago  we  received,  from  a  reputable  publish- 
ing house,  a  book  which  we  happened  to 
know  was  from  the  pen  of  an  apostate 
priest,  with  an  order  for  fifty  copies  of 
the  number  of  THE  AVE  MARIA  in  which 
"any  review  of  the  work  might  appear." 
Denunciation  of  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  welcomed.  ("Jump  on  it,  if  you 
wish,"  wrote  the  publisher  of  a  sensational 
novel  which  we  had  declined  to  notice 
or  to  advertise.)  The  anti-Catholic  book 
was  noticed  as  it  deserved, — -briefly,  with- 
out naming  it,  however,  and  with  no 
reference  either  to  the  author  or  the 
publishers.  The  work  was  intended  to 
create  a  sensation,  and  a  large  sale  was 
doubtless  anticipated  for  it.  It  did  cause 
a  stir  for  a  little  while  among  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics,  but  was  soon  forgotten. 
(So  is  the  author.)  Not  one  reader  in  ten 
thousand  could  now  recall  its  title.  Since 
then  the  firm  in  question  has  not  pub- 
lished any  anti-Catholic  books.  They 
probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
literature  doesn't  pay. 

The  Bishop  of  Arras,  like  other  French 
bishops,  has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
for  patriotism  and  devotedness  since  the 
Great  War  began.  As  our  readers  have 
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been  told,  he  remained  in  his  episcopal 
city  under  terrific  bombardment,  visiting 
tin-  soldier-,,  providing  hospital  accommo- 
dations for  the  wounded,  consoling  the 
dying,  and  burying  the  dead.  We  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery  and  devotedness 
or  in  appreciation  of  his  zeal  in  promoting 
the  new  war  loan  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  awarded  Mgr.  Lobbedey  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  any 
case,  the  honor  came  tardily,  though  it 
was  conferred  with  all  possible  publicity 
and  ceremony  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  himself,  attended  by  four  Minis- 
ters and  other  high  officials.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  what  value 
the  Bishop  attaches  to  this  gilded  gift  of 

an  irreligious  Government. 

. JT    i     i 

It  is  a  long  time  now  since  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  declared  that  the  Catholic 
position  is  the  only  logical  one.  Twenty 
years  ago  that  assertion  might  have  been 
questioned,  but  to-day,  says  Mr.  Cecil 
Chesterton,  it  is  rather  generally  accepted 
among  thinking  men.  "As  far  as  reason 
is  concerned,"  declared  the  brilliant 
London  journalist  in  a  recent  speech,  "the 
enemy  has  almost  abandoned  his  position. 
What  Catholics  have  against  them  now  is 
not  artillery  but  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments. It  is  not  a  reasoned  or  wrong 
philosophy,  contrary  to  Catholic  philoso- 
phy, but  simply  the  weight  of  the  preju- 
dices left  behind  in  a  battle  which  has 
already  been  won,  as  far  as  intellect  is 
concerned." 

There  is  some  confusion  of  thought  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Israelite,  but  the  general  drift  of  its 
nii-aning  is  clear  enough: 

'IK-      (•''.Mian     Catholic     Americans    are    sub- 

jriliil    ID    much    unfavorable    criticism    because 

tlu-v     maintain     private     nr     sni-all-.  ,1     parochial 

'ils.    which   tin    f'-itlinli'-   Church   wants  the 

children    of   nil    of    that    faith    to    attend.     Yet, 

in    the    \,i-{    an-ilv  i-.    in    what    do    the    private 

•'•led    undi-r     I'luti-stant    auspices, 

differ     from     Ihc     Catholic     pamehial     schools? 


There  are  'numerous  Episcopal  and  Lutheran 
private  schools  throughout  the  country;  most 
finishing  schools  for  girls  are  sectarian  and 
under  the  control  of  some  church.  Nearly  all 
colleges  and  universities  are  under  the  control 
of  one  sect  or  another;  and  if  there  be  one 
here  or  there  that  is  really  secular,  it  is  because 
the  churchmen  have  not/  been  strong  enough 
to  obtain  supremacy  in  its  councils.  That  the 
churches  insist  on  trying  to  dictate  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  public  schools  is  also  a  well-known 
fact.  Protestants  reproaching  Catholics  for 
maintaining  separate  schools  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

•  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  Protestants  regard  the  public 
schools  as  Protestant  institutions,  quite 
as  much  as  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  organizations.  But  the  trouble  with 
most  educational  institutions — the  public 
schools  apart — -is  that  they  are  not  relig- 
ious enough  even  when  maintained  by  a 
religious  body.  Indeed,  sectarian  theolog- 
ical seminaries  are  notoriously  "free  and 
easy"  in  this  respect.  Not  the  least  suf- 
ferers from  the  liberalism  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  the  Jews.  We 
wonder  if  the  Israelite's  is  but  another 
case  of  Hinc  ilia  lachrymal. 


In  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  Western 
nun,  the  first  anniversary  of  whose  death 
occurred  one  day  last  week,  we  find  this 
suggestive  paragraph: 

The  last  words  ever  penned  by  her  were 
written  shortly  before  her  death,  and  they 
were  in  keeping  with  the  keynote  of  her  life: 
"If  you  wish  to  do  something  for  me,  have  a 
Holy  Mass  said  for  me  now;  it  will  be  of  greater 
benefit  than  flowers  and  empty  praises  later. " 

The  same  admirable  sanity  would 
doubtless  characterize  any  message,  could 
she  send  one,  which  the  dead  religious 
might  now  convey  to  relatives  and 
friends.  Masses  offered  and  prayers 
recited  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed  arc  infinitely  more  worth  while 
than  empty  eulogies  of  their  lovable 
qii  ilities  and  virtues.  Nor  need  our 
suffrages  for  the  dead  terminate  with  this 
Month  of  the  Holy  Souls.  Purgatorial 
sufferings  endure  throughout  the  year,  as 
well  as  in  November. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


IV. 

ENIAL  summer  heat  made  it 
possible  for  Patrick  Donlon  and 
"Sporty  Joe"  to  pass  weeks 
out  upon  the  trail,  making 
long  marches  over  the  moss-covered  tundra 
or  prospecting  amongst  the  hills.  From 
dawn  to  darkness  they  dug  and  delved  into 
the  earth  or  chipped  away  with  pick  and 
shovel  at  the  rocks.  Before  their  eyes  was 
that  elusive  gleam  of  gold,  which  seemed 
forever  to  escape  them.  In  their  hope  of 
breaking  new  ground,  they  had  wandered 
so  far  from  the  beaten  track  that,  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  dismay,  they  discovered 
that  they  had  completely  lost  their  bear- 
ings and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn. 

To  make  matters  worse,  their  food  supply 
had  begun  to  run  low,  and  in  those  desolate 
wastes  there  was  little  chance  of  adding  to 
their  store.  Starvation  seemed  to  stare 
them  in  the  face;  and  Mr.  Donlon,  his 
sombre  eyes  haggard  with  anxiety, 
declared  to  his  partner  that  it  was  "hard 
lines,  having  the  kid  along,  to  die  of 
hunger  like  a  dog."  To  this  sentiment  Joe 
Mulligan  agreed,  striving  to  express  by  a 
jest  —  what  was  indeed  a  fact  —  that  the 
choice  of  food,  after  to-morrow,  would  be 
between  stones  and  shoe-leather. 

Frank,  who  had  been  near,  and  heard, 
unawares,  all  their  dismal  forebodings, 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  solicitude  for 
his  welfare  which,  in  a  sort,  made  them 
forget  their  own  sufferings.  He  betook 
himself  to  what  had  been  always  the 
secure  refuge  in  difficulties  of  every  kind, 
at  the  hospital.  There  he  had  learned  to 
pray  for  all  necessities,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  to  that  Father  who  notes  the 


sparrow's  fall.  The  two  men,  drawing 
near,  heard  the  boy  praying  those  childish 
prayers,  so  full  of  the  faith  that  moves 
mountains.  They  slipped  away,  saying 
nothing  to  each  other;  but  it  was  won- 
derful, next  day,  how  little  they  were 
surprised  when  a  wild  ptarmigan  (only 
the  second  they  had  seen  upon  their  ex- 
pedition) arose  from  some  straggling  tufts 
of  grass  and  flew  upwards.  Frank  gave 
a  cry  of  delight  at  its  rapid  flight  and  the 
rush  of  its  wings  up,  up  towards  that  blue 
ether  which  it  was  fated  not  to  reach; 
for  at  that  very  instant  a  shot  from  the 
practised  hand  of  Patrick  Donlon,  who  was 
noted  for  his  surety  of  aim,  brought  it 
down  to  the -ground  at  their  feet.  They 
cooked  it  at  a  fire  of  brushwood  and  made 
a  delicious  meal,  putting  away  enough  for 
future  emergencies;  and,  their  heart  and 
courage  reanimated,  they  set  out  again  to 
seek  the  trail.  The  boy  ran  on  in  front,  his 
quick  eye  and  ready  memory  seeming  to 
be  almost  preternaturally  acute,  until 
certain  familiar  landmarks  began  to 
appear,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Nome. 

Patrick  Donlon,  who  was  usually  the 
leader  in  all  enterprises,  next  made  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  go  up  by 
Kotzebue  Sound,  in  the  direction  of 
Council  City  and  the  Candle  Creek 
district,  where  they,  as  so  many  others  had 
done,  might  "strike  it  rich."  His  dark 
eyes  gleamed  and  his  face  showed  an 
unwonted  animation  as  he  talked  of  that 
prospect,  which  his  innumerable  disap- 
pointments had  never  caused  to  fade  from 
his  mind.  Frank,  who  sat  by  watching 
him,  wondered  what  it  was  that  had  made 
his  father  so  glad,  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  asked  the  question  of  Joe 
Mulligan.  The  latter  responded: 

"He's  hoping  to  make  a  strike  this 
time;  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
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am  I,  too.  But,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
"though  they  call  me  'Sporty  Joe,' 
there's  not  much  hope  left  in  me,  after  a 
dozen  years  or  more  of  trying." 

He  said  the  last  words  more  to  himself 
than  to  Frank,  who  watched  him  gravely, 
his  head  on  one  side,  as  was  his  fashion 
when  reflecting. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  at  last,  "if  our 
Guardian  Angels  would  take  us  where 
gold  is?" 

Joe  checked  the  laugh  that  rose  to  his 
lips;  for  he  could  not  feel  that  there  was 
much  affinity  between  the  angels  and  that 
materialistic  search  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  with  all  its  attendant  circum- 
stances. There  came  into  his  mind  various 
scenes  and  episodes  of  which  he  had 
been  witness  in  the  mining  camps,  —  the 
drinking,  gambling,  and  evil  speech,  which, 
with  many  of  the  miners,  were  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  life  in  Alaska.  But 
he  only  remarked: 

"That's  a  great  idea  of  yours,  Frank." 

"Of  course,  they  can  see  where  it  is 
hid,"  continued  the  boy;  "and,  as  Sister 
Josephine  used  to  say,  they're  always 
ready  to  help  people  out." 

That  unseen  world,  which  had  once  been 
real  to  the  big  man  too,  now  seemed 
to  vibrate  in  the  very  air,  and  to  become 
almost  visible  to  his  eyes.  He  felt  a  kind 
of  terror  at  the  vividness. 

"So  be  sure  and  pray  to  them,  Joe," 
Frank  went  on.  "They  might  listen  more 
to  big  people's  prayers  than  to  children's." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Mulligan,  a  strange 
lump  rising  into  his  throat.  "You're 
wrong  there,  and  no  mistake.  They'd 
rather  listen  to  children  every  time.  So 
you've  got  to  attend  to  that  business." 

Frank,  though  not  quite  convinced, 
was  accustomed  to  take  the  word  of  his 
elders  on  all  matters;  and,  pursuing  the 
subject  no  further,  he  fell  into  one  of 
those  sudden  silences  which  caused  him  to 
resemble  his  father,  with  whom  silence 
had  grown  into  a  habit.  They  were  all 
very  busy  during  those  days  preparing 
for  another  expedition,  at  the  prospect  of 


which  the  boy  was  very  much  elated.  It 
was  going  to  be  an  entirely  novel  expe- 
rience, for  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
upon  the  water,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
a  journey  by  boat  as  something  new  and 
thrilling. 

Taking  with  them  such  luggage  as  was 
considered  necessary,  they  boarded  the 
tugboat  "Alice,"  in  which  they  were  to 
embark  on  the  mysterious  waters  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
of  the  year  icebound,  as  many  people 
suppose  it  always  to  be.  Its  waters  rolled 
and  tumbled  as  if  in  delight  at  being  freed 
from  the  thrall  of  the  frost,  and  enjoying  to 
the  utmost  their  brief  season  of  liberty. 
That  sportiveness  of  the  waves  had 
sometimes  very  unpleasant  consequences 
for  passengers.  Frank  was,  therefore, 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  seasickness  to 
which  so  many  on  board  succumbed;  and 
he  stood  upon  the  deck  and  enjoyed  the 
cool  breezes.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  playing 
some  new  and  wonderful  game  when  he 
was  put  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  bunks 
arranged  all  round  the  saloon.  There  the 
men  who  were  not  asleep  smoked  and 
played  cards;  and  Frank  watched  them 
with  keen  interest,  until  their  faces  and 
figures  became  misty;  then  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  waken 
until  the  vessel  came  into  harbor. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and,  dressing 
hastily,  said  his  morning  prayers,  not  for- 
getting an  extra  one  to  the  Guardian  Angels, 
then  hurried  out;  for  he  did  not  want  to 
miss  any  of  the  sights.  Joe  Mulligan  and 
his  father,  who  warmed  up  to  the  subject, 
both  began  to  talk  of  the  earlier  days, 
when  the  whalers  used  to  come  there 
from  the  New  England  coasts  and  else- 
where, to  capture  the  great  sea  monsters. 
That  was  an  idea  which  set  the  boy's 
imagination  vividly  to  work. 

Frank,  leaning  over  the  vessel's  side, 
presently  saw  an  Eskimo  coming  along 
through  the  turbulent  waters  in  his  kaiak, 
•  or  small  boat  of  skins  drawn  tight  over 
wooden  ribs,  and  held  together  by  walrus 
thongs. 
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"Oh,  see  that  Eskimo!"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  delightedly.  "  He  looks  as  if  he  was 
glued  into  his  boat." 

And  that  was  exactly  the  appearance 
he  did  present. 

"I  wonder  where  he  is  going?"  he 
added,  leaning  so  far  over  the  railing  to 
watch  him  that  his  father  inquired  if  he 
wanted  a  bath  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic. 

"He's  out  to  hunt  seal  and  walrus," 
explained  Mr.  Mulligan;  "and  that  gives 
him  his  food  and  his  light,  his  clothes 
and  shoes.  For  he  cooks  in  seal  oil  and 
dips  his  bread  in  it,  and  burns  it  in  his 
lamps,  and  makes  the  skin  up  into  gar- 
ments and  leggings.  He  eats  seal  and 
walrus  flesh,  besides;  and  takes  the  tusks 
of  the  bigger  animal,  to  fashion  into 
ivory  toys." 

And  Joe,  drawn  on  by  the  eager  atten- 
tion of  the  lad  at  his  side,  launched  out 
into  all  manner  of  stories  concerning 
those  strange  people,  some  of  whom 
Frank  had  seen  at  the  hospital,  and  of 
their  expeditions  into  the  far  North,  and 
the  cruelty  which  some  of  their  tribes 
showed  to  white  men  who  came  in  their 
way. 

While  they  were  still  talking,  an  oomiak, 
or  large  boat,  full  of  Eskimos  suddenly 
appeared  at  some  little  distance,  having 
on  board  men,  women,  and  children.  Joe 
surmised  that  they  might  be  coming  from 
the  Eskimo  settlement,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocky  cape  named  after  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  which  was  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  American  mainland.  The 
water  was  very  rough  that  day,  and 
the  good-natured  captain  of  the  "Alice" 
hailed  the  boat,  and  offered  to  take  the 
savages  on  board  and  carry  them  to  their 
destination. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad,  aren't  you?"  Frank 
said.  "They  would  surely  get  drowned, 
with  those  big  waves  flowing  over  them, 
and  pieces  of  ice  knocking  against  them." 
"No,  they  wouldn't,"  replied  Joe 
Mulligan,  laughing  long  and  loud  at  the 
notion.  "Sure  you  couldn't  sink  them 
boats.  And  as  for  the  ice-floes,  the 


savages  mind  them  no  more  than  if  they 
were  so  many  pebbles." 

Still,  the  Eskimos  appeared  very  glad 
indeed  to  accept  the  offer,  and  came 
scrambling  up  the  side  of  the  "Alice" 
so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  children 
especially  must  drop  off  into  the  water. 
Frank  was  particularly  glad  to  see  the 
little  people,  even  if  they  were  savages ; 
for  very  few  boys  or  girls  had  come  into 
his  way  during  his  years  at  the  hospital. 
He  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  of 
various  ages,  a  certain  number  of  whom 
could  speak  English.  The  boys  showed 
him  their  bone  spears,  and  explained  how, 
when  a  seal  puts  its  head  above  the  waters, 
they  spear  it  immediately,  and  rarely 
^miss  their  prey.  They  could  not  under- 
stand at  all  what  Frank  meant  when  he 
declared  that  he  felt  very  sorry  for  seals, 
because  they  had  such  human  faces  and 
seemed  so  gentle.  B.ut  he  got  quite  into 
the  spirit  of  walrus  hunting,  with  its 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

Amongst  the  boys  was  one  who  became 
immediately  endeared  to  Frank,  because 
he  had  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital, 
having  been  ill  for  a  whole  winter.  He 
knew  every  one  of  the  Sisters  by  name, 
and  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
missionaries,  and  talked  about  them  with 
great  interest  and  animation.  Not  only 
the  children  but  some  of  the  adults 
standing  around  brightened  up  very  much 
when  they  heard  the  names  of  these 
priests,  who  had  always  been  the  friends 
.  of  the  savages  and  showed  them  a  great 
many  kindnesses.  Several  of  them  were 
Christians,  and  when  at  Nome  attended 
the  Catholic  church;  so  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  topics  for  conversation.  Frank 
showed  them  his  medals  and  Beads;  and 
the  savages  produced  similar  articles  from 
the  pockets  of  their  uncouth  garments, 
and  their  swarthy  faces  broke  into  smiles. 

During  the  long  sail  which  the  "Alice" 
took,  Frank  had  time  to  strike  up  a  real 
friendship  with  his  boy  friend,  who  was 
called  Andrew,  because  he  had  been 
baptized  on  that  saint's  day.  As  they 
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paced  the  deck  together  or  leaned  over 
the  rail,  Andrew  pointed  out  the  Fairway 
Rock,  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea;  and 
also  a  blue  line  extending  all  along  the 
horizon,  which  he  said  was  Asia. 

When  Frank  at  last  bade  good-bye  to 
Andrew  and  the  savages  in  general,  all  of 
whom  came  forward  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  the  boy  had  to  return  again  to  the 
companionship  of  big  Joe  Mulligan;  for 
his  father  was  usually  absorbed  in  a  news- 
paper or  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  would 
not  have  known  what  to  talk  about  to 
the  son,  whom  he,  nevertheless,  regarded 
with  such  pride  and  affection.  Some- 
times the  boy  was  left  entirely  to  his  own 
devices,  when  his  elders  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  saloon  to  a  game  of  cards 
with  groups  of  other  miners,  or  tossed 
pennies  with  them  for  the  nuggets  which 
had  been  so  lately  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Instinctively,  Frank  knew  that  that  end 
of  the  saloon  was  forbidden  to  him;  for 
neither  the  father  nor  his  mate  was  at  all 
anxious  that  he  should  be  inducted  into 
those  games  of  chance  which  were  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  miners  in  Alaska. 
Neither  were  they  willing  that  he  should 
run  the  risk  of  hearing  the  unbecoming 
language  which  often  greeted  either  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

Frank,  wandering  about  the  tug,  occa-- 
sionally  found  a  sailor  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  enter  into  conversation,  or  to 
explain  to  him  the  workings  of  the  vessel. 
Once,  on  a  visit  to  the  forecastle,  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  ship's  cat,  a 
large  and  prosperous  looking-animal,  who 
stared  at  him  out  of  her  amber  eyes,  and, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  sailor,  offered  him  a 
paw.  She  had  been  found,  as  a  kitten, 
adrift  upon  an  ice-floe,  and  rescued,  at 
some  risk  to  himself,  by  one  of  the 
kindly  seamen.  She  had  become  the  pet 
of  the  whole-  crow,  from  the  captain  down; 
giving  her  sc-r\ices,  in  return,  to  keep 
the  vessel  free  from  rats  or  other  predatory 
animals.  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  Frank, 
and,  jumping  upon  his  knee,  curled 


herself  up,  purring  loudly,  and  looking  up 
into  his  face,  so  that  one  old  tar  who 
stood  near,  as  he  chewed  his  quid  of 
tobacco  and  surveyed  the  scene,  declared 
th*at  it  was  a  good  sign  for  a  boy  when  a 
cat  "warmed"  to  him  like  that,  and  that 
he  would  live  to  be  a  fine  man,  and  a 
successful  miner. 

His  astonishment  and  that  of  all  the 
sailors  was  almost  ludicrous,  when  Frank 
replied,  as  he  had  done  before.  "No,  I 
can't  do  that.  I  mean  to  be  a  missionary." 

Frank  received  quite  calmly  their  ejacu- 
lations of  wonder  and  dismay,  and  their 
stares  of  astonishment. 

"Of  course  it  won't  be  for  a  good 
many  years,"  he  informed  them.  "And 
perhaps,  if  my  father  and  Joe  strike  it 
rich  before  then,  I'll  go  home  with  them 
first  to  New  York." 

"Say,  sonny,"  said  one  of  the  mariners 
at  last,  "ef  you're  goin'  to  be  any  kind 
of  a  missionary,  you'd  better  choose  the 
sort  that  lives  over  there  at  Nome." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Frank  readily 
agreed;  "for,  you  see,  I'm  a  Catholic." 

"They're  the  only  kind  of  missionaries 
up  here,  anyway,"  remarked  another  of 
the  sailors.  "I  never  saw  no  other." 

"Not  up  this  far,"  replied  the  first 
speaker;  "but  I  came  across  some  of  the 
others  down  there  in  the  Klondike,  and 
my  vote  goes  every  time  for  those  that 
haven't  got  any  wife  or  children  toddlin' 
round  after  them." 

At  that  instant  the  vessel  gave  a  lurch; 
there  was  a  cry  of  "All  hands  forward!" 
where  the  captain  had  some  special  instruc- 
tions to  give  them,  as  they  were  nearing 
their  destination.  And  so  the  conference 
about  missionaries  broke  up. 

(To  lie  continued. ) 


WE  are  apt  to  consider  those  persons 
very  ignorant  who  are  obliged  to  make  a 
crass  instead  of  writing  their  names;  but 
in  Saxon  times  the  use  of  this  "mark" 
was  not  confined  to  the  illiterate,  being 
required  after  a  signature  as  the  symbol 
of  an  oath  to  attest  good  faith. 
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St.  Patrick's  Bell. 

The  iron  bell  which  was  once  the  prop- 
erty of  St.  Patrick  is  one  of  the  best- 
authenticated  and  oldest  relics  that  have 
descended  to  us.  Its  history  covers  a 
period  of  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred 
years.  It  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  sheet- 
iron,  which  are  bent  so  that  they  meet,  and 
are  fastened  together  with  large  rivets. 
Some  bronze  was  also  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, which  contributed  to  its  preservation 
and  helped  to  make  its  tone  more  sweet. 

The  beautiful  shrine,  or  covering,  by 
.which  this  relic  was  protected  is  also  in 
existence.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
these  shrines  began  to  be  used,  and  no 
decoration  or  material  was  thought  too 
fine  to  employ  in  their  manufacture.  This 
particular  shrine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
known,  was  probably  made  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 
In  it  we  see  brass,  silver  and  gold,  wrought 
in  plates  and  the  finest  filigree  work; 
while  rich  gems  lend  their  aid  in  making 
it  beautiful  and  valuable.  In  accordance 
with  an  old  custom,  this  shrine  was  for 
centuries  in  the  care  of  a  certain  family, 
who  acted  as  its  keepers  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  Crown.  Both  bell  and  shrine  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Dublin. 

™»-« — 

A  Lead  Pencil's  Capacity. 


An  Old  Rhyme. 


How  many  words  may  be  written  with 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil?  An  Englishman, 
interested  in  the  question,  set  out  a  few 
years  ago  to  settle  it  for  himself.  He 
began  writing  Scott's  "Ivanhoe."  At  the 
95,6o8th  word  his  pencil  had  grown  too 
short  to  be  further  utilized,  and  he  gave 
up.  A  young  German  who  read  of  the 
experiment  thought  he  could  do  better; 
and,  by  using  up  the  whole  pencil — an 
ordinary  French  one, — succeeded  in  writ- 
ing more  than  400,000  words.  Inciden- 
tally he  sharpened  the  pencil  as  many  as 
fifty-nine  times  during  the  work. 


The  familiar  old  rhyme  about  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  each  month  is  very  ancient. 
Every  school-child  has  chanted: 
Thirty  days  hath  September. 
But  nearly  every  section  of  the  country 
has  a  different  version  of  the  jingle.    In 
some  parts  of  New  England  they  say: 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November, — 
Excepting  February  alone, 
Which  hath  but  twenty-eight  in  fine, 
Till  leap  year  makes  it  twenty-nine. 

The  Quakers,  especially  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  say: 

Fourth,  eleventh,  ninth  and  sixth, 
Thirty  days  to  each  affix; 
Every  other  thirty-one, 
Except  the  second  month  alone. 

These   both,    coming  from   an    English 
source,    are    doubtless    from    either    the 
form   used   in    England   in    1606    or   that 
used  in   1590.     The  first,  found  in   "The 
Return  from  Parnassus,"  runs: 
Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November; 
February  hath  twenty-eight  alone, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Excepting  leap  year, — that's  the  time 
February's  days  are  twenty-nine. 

Similar  but  much  older  is  the  quatrain 
from  the  "Chronicles  of  England,"  by 
Richard  Grafton: 

Thirty  dayes  hath  Nouember, 
Apriel,  June,  and  September; 
February  hath  XXVIII  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  XXXI. 

Almost  as  ancient  is  the  Latin  version 
from  William  Harrison's  "Description  of 
the  Island  of  Britain,"  dated  1577; 

Junius,  Aprilis,  Scptemq;    Novemq  tricenos 

Unum  plus  reliqui,  Februs  tenet  octo  vicenos; 

Sed  si  bissextus  fuerit  superadditur  unus. 


THERE  is  a  very  expressive  Scotch 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  "if  ye  gang  a 
year  wi'  a  cripple,  ye'll-limp  at  the  end 
o't."  And  it  has  been  very  well  said, 
"Though  the  fire  of  bad  company  should 
not  burn  you,  yet  its  smoke  will  be  sure 
to  blacken  you." 
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— Among  new  war  books  we  note  "The 
Battles  of  the  Somme,"  by  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs, 
whose  previous  volume,  "The  Soul  of  the  War," 
has  had  so  many  interested  readers. 

— "The  Necessity  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Orchard,  just  published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  whole 
modern  movement  in  philosophy  and  religion, 
so  far  from  displacing  Christ,  constitutes  a 
unique  revelation  of  His  necessity. 

— New  and  forthcoming  publications  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
include  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa'^s  "  Life  of  St. 
Macrina,"  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Lowther 
Clarke,  B.  D.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
complete  English  version  of  that  attractive 
biography. 

— Of  the  Abb6  Klein's  new  book,  "Les 
Douleurs  Qui  Espe>ent,"  translated  under  the 
title  of  "Hope  in  Suffering"  (Melrose,  publisher). 
Canon  Scott  Holland  truly  says  in  his  preface: 
"The  author  has  shown  us  how  Christ  can 
vitalize  both  the  unity  that  binds  and  the 
difference  that  balances." 

— Now  that  our  serial,  "The  Journal  of  a 
Country  Cure  during  the  War,"  "has  ended,  we 
believe  that  readers  gener^ly,  irrespective  of 
their  sympathies  in  the  Great  War,  are  willing  to 
admit  it  was  decidedly  worth  securing  for  them. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  pleased  to  find  our  view  of 
this  unique  journal  endorsed  by  "R.  C.  Gleaner" 
in  the  Catholic  Columbian,  whp,  comparing  it 
with  another  and  perhaps  more  famous  account 
of  similar  character,  says:  "The  book  makes 
gruesome  reading,  and  one  can  not  but  prefer 
the  calm  words  of  the  diary  of  a  French  priest — 
as  running  in  THE  AvE  MARIA, — the  contrast 
is  so  vivid,  and  yet  all  the  terrors  and  horrors 
of  war  are  there  also,  but  mostly  in  their  effect 
upon  the  people  at  large,  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  wounded  and  dead  soldiers." 

— Discerning  readers  who  Wave  grown  accus- 
tomed to  expect  a  yearly  brochure  from  Mr. 
Humphry  J.  Desmond  will  surely  regard  "The 
Way  to  Kasy  Street,"  his  offering  for  this  season, 
as  one  of  his  best.  Catholics  ought  to  be  able 
to  write  the  cleverest  books  of  this  class,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  their  philosophy  warns 
them  off  so  much  of  the  sophistry  of  good  cheer 
that  passes  for  wisdom  with  multitudes  of 
"soulful"  readers  to-day.  This  book  is  as  !  ard 
as  granite  in  principles,  and  yet  for  all  its 
essential  solidity  it  has  an  airy  lightness  of  touch 


that  makes  its  perusal  a  diversion.  And  at  the 
end  one  is  well-nigh  surprised  at  all  that  lingers 
in  the  memory.  Its  subject-matter  is  so  diversi- 
fied that  general  characterization  is  all  that  one 
is  permitted  to  give.  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  have  issued  this  little  contribution  to 
sensible  thinking  and  happy  living  in  appro- 
priately fine  format. 

— From  the  offices  of  the  "  Propagateur  des 
Trots  'Ave  Maria,'"  Blois  (Loir-et-Cher),  we 
have  received  several  interesting  brochures. 
Among  them  are  the  "Almanach  du  Propa- 
gateur," a  i6mo  of  86  pages,  and  a  smaller 
almanac  for  children;  "La  Devotion  des  Trois 
Ave  Maria,"  "Histoire  et  Pratique  des  Trois 
Ave  Maria,"  and  "Un  Ecolier  Modele."  The 
last-mentioned  is  an  edifying  biographical 
sketch  of  a  Christian  Brother,  Brother  Norbert 
of  Mary,  a  French-Canadian  religious  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

— Once  in  a  while — a  long  while  more  often 
than  not — a  reviewer  discovers  among  the  books 
piled  up  on  his  table  a  volume  which  proves  on 
perusal  to  be  a  genuine  find,  a  work  excep- 
tionally good  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  just  such  a  find  is  "Uncle  Frank's  Mary." 
(M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.)  Its  author,  "demen- 
tia," a  Sister  of  Mercy,  has  written  some  suc- 
cessful plays  for  young  people;  but  the  present 
volume  bears  internal  evidence  that  she  is  no 
mere  novice  in  fiction-writing,  and  we  are 
accordingly  gratified  to  learn  that  this  is  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  with  which  she  is 
1  to  enrich  Catholic  fiction.  "Uncle  Frank's 
Mary"  is  full  of  thoroughly  human  interest; 
there  is  abundance  of  action,  excellent  character 
drawing,  charming  dialogue,  wonderful  plot- 
developments,  and  a  host  of  delightful  personages 
besides  the  lovable  little  heroine. 

— A  book  that  it  was  thoroughly  worth  while 
to  write,  and  that  has  been  written  notably 
well,  is  "The  Facts  about  Luther,"  a  brochure 
of  367  pages,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mons.  P.  F. 
O'Hare,  LL.  D.  It  has  a  good  preface  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Guilday,  Ph.  D.;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  have  a  good  index  as  well. 
In  so  far  as  scholars  and  students  are  Concerned, 
authoritative  books  on  Luther  have  not  been 
wanting.  Protestant  Lives  and  studies  of  the 
unfaithful  monk  are  multitudinous;  and  such 
Catholic  authors  as  Janssen,  Denifle,  and 
Grisar  have  painted  the  protagonist  of  Protes- 
tantism in  his  true  colors  with  a  fidelity  scarcely 
to  be  improved  upon.  The  present  work  is 
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differentiated  from  the  volumes  of  such  authors 
by  its  specific  purpose:  to  reach  the  general 
public, — a  purpose  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
effected  because  of  the  popular  style  of  the  book 
and  its  inexpensiveness,  — twenty-five  cents  a 
copy.  F.  Pustet  &  Co. 

— We  have  received  from  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons  the  second  volume  of  "God  and  Man," 
the  work  being  an  authorized  translation, 
from  the  French,  of  lectures  on  dogmatic 
theology  by  the  Rev.  L.  Labauche,  S.  S.  They 
deal  in  this  volume  with  the  general  subject, 
"Man,"  and  comprise  four  main  divisions: 
The  State  of  Original  Innocence,  Original  Sin, 
Grace,  and  Man  in  his  Future  State.  While 
the  work  in  its  entirety  is  well  worth  while, 
we  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
concluding  division,  The  Future  of  Man:  in 
Heaven  in  glory,  or  in  Hell  in  misery.  The 
author's  discussion  of  the  eschatology  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament;  of  eschatology  in  tradition,  as  in 
Scholastic  Theology  and  in  the  positive  theology 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
is  lucid  and  forcible  as  well  as  commendably 
succinct.  Incidentally,  the  "up-to-dateness" 
of  the  book  is  shown  by  the  inclusion,  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  of  an  eschatological 
decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  dated 
July  20,  1915. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A   Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 
"The  Way  to  Easy  Street."  Humphry  J. 

Desmond.    50  cts. 

"Uncle    Frank's    Mary."    "dementia."    $1.35. 
"God  and  Man."    Vol.  II.     Rev.  L.  Labauche, 
•       S.  S.    $1.50. 
"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould.    $1.50, 

net. 

"Refining  Fires."    Alice  Dease.    75  cts. 
"An    Altar    Wreath."     Rev.    Joseph    G.    Daley. 

$1.25- 
"Introduction   to   Economics."     Frank   O'Hara, 

Ph.  D.    $i. 

"The  Old  Blood."     Frederick  Palmer.    51.40. 
"Les     Douleurs     qui     Esperent."      Abbe     Felix 

Klein.    3/.  $c. 


"Three  Plays."     Padraic  Colum.    $1:25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."   Sister  M.  Antonia. 

Si. 
"The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 

Erin's  Tragic  Easter."    Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 

Colum.     $2.50. 

"After  Hours."    William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.    $i. 
"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."   A  Christian 

Brother.     35.   6d. 

"To  the  Minute."    Anna  Katherine  Green.    $i. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.   McKay.     75  cts. 
"The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.    55  cts. 
"The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."      Rev. 

George  Searle,  C.  S.  P.    $1.25. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."     Mae 

Savell   Croy.     $1.50. 
"A  College  Girl."    Mrs.  George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

Si. 25. 
"The    History    of    St.    Norbcrt."      Rev.    C.    J. 

Kirkfleet,  Ord.   Pnem.    $1.80. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HKB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Emile  Villette,  C.  M.;  and  Rev. 
Camillus  Barry,  T.  O.  R.  F. 

Sister  M.  Damian,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; and  Sister  M.  Austin,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  John  Green,  Sr.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Selle,  Mr. 
John  Koppes^  Mr.  Stephen  Morgan,  Mr. 
William  McCormick,  Mr.  J.  M.  Nolan,  Mr.  P. 
M.  Hennessy,  Mr.  Joseph  Dano,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wortman,  Mr.  'Jererrjiah  Lynch,  Mrs.  Ann 
Martin,  Mr.  Edward  Cotter,  Mr.  F.  D.  Bucci, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  Charles  Dineen,  Mr. 
Michael  Cronin,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fries,  Mr.  Hugh 
Gilmore,  Mr.  M.  J.  Hall,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt, 
Mrs.  Johanna  Ahern,  Mrs.  Thomas  McGovern, 
Mr.  Daniel  Wallace,  Miss  Ethel  Wright,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kelly,  Mr.  Charles  Sandberg,  Mrs. 
Susan  McDonald,  Mr.  F.  W.  Keisker,  and  Miss 
Aurelia  Devoto. 

'  Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  secth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia:  C.  L.  S., 
$2;  Thomas  Cahill,  $10;  Friend  (South  Bend), 
Si:  J.  Byrider,  $10;  H.  C.,  $2;  E.  S.,  $i;  a 
priest,  $25;  R.  M.  C.,  $5;  M.  A.  O'C.,  $3;  Mrs. 
C.  M.  D.,  $i;  Mary  L.,  $2;  B.  H.,  $5;  W.  J.  L., 
$5;  R.  J.  D.,  $10;  Miss  E.  C.,  $i;  a  lawyer,  $10. 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  Friend  (Sumter),  $5;  Miss 
E.  C.,  $2. 
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Mary  and  the  Christ-Child. 


BY    MARY    M.  REDMOND. 


(tf  she   but  smiled  into  "His  eyes  — 

Prophetic  e'en  in  infant  guise,  — 
Or  fondled   Him  upon  her   knee, 
The  shadow  of  far   Calvary 
Fell   chill  athwart   her   mother-heart. 
In   God's   great   plan  her   humble   part 
She  knew  too  well  to  murmur,  yet 
Her  tender  eyes  were  often   wet. 


A  Modern  Knight-Errant. 


BY    JOHN    HANNON. 


DMIRERS  of  Cervantes  have 
had  opportunity  this  year  to 
recall  how  gallantly  he  fought 

and    bled,     "for    Christ    and 

Mary  Mayde,"  at  Lepanto'  in  1571;  how 
nobly  he  bore  himself  thereafter  under 
stress  of  unmerited  misfortune;  how 
generously  he  contrived  escape  from  the 
duress  of  Moorish  captivity  for  his  fellow- 
prisoners;  how,  in  a  word,  with  sword 
and  pen,  he  was  a  "very  parfit,  gentle 
knight."  Lord  Byron  made  a  twofold 
mistake  when  he  wrote  that  such  a  man 
"laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away."  In  the 
first  place,  as  a  system,  it  had  gone  before 
his  birth.  The  era  of  Spanish  knight- 
errantry  was  remoter  from  Cervantes,  in 
point  of  time,  than  is  the  Spanish  Armada 
from  ourselves.  Secondly,  he  was  tilting 
at  literary  humbug  only.  He  could  no 
more  laugh  at  true  knightly  emprise  than 
could  the  dear  mad  Don  himself. 


Don  Quixote  addled  his  kindly  brain 
by  feasting  on  the  late  rubbish  heaps 
of  (mostly  printed)  novels  based  on  a 
false  and  most  conventional  "chivalry," 
whereas  his  creator  was  helped  to  become 
a  sane  idealist  and  immortal  writer  by  his 
reading  of  the  romaunts  of  the  earliest 
troubadours,  such  as  Huon  de  Ville- 
neuve's  "Four  Aymon  Sons,"  and  the 
"Song  of  Roland,"  so  nobly  done  into 
English  by  Judge  O'Hagan,  the  author  of 
"Dear  Land." 

A  later  and  more  Northerly  wizard  of 
romance,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  owed  a  heavy 
debt  to  the  chants  and  tales  of  chivalry 
which  he  read  in  his  ailing  boyhood. 
His  grand-nephew,  Father  Lockhart,  the 
Rosminian,  always  said  that  his  own 
first  glimmerings  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Church  were  received  from  the  pictures 
of  knightly  manners  as  given  in  the 
.  Waverley  Novels.  And  we  know  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  Mgr.  BickerstafTe-Drew 
("John  Ayscough")  in  a  weighty  English 
Catholic  Congress  paper,  to  the  concepts 
of  knightly  devoir,  as  transferred  by  Sir 
Walter  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  present  semi-Cervantic  pages 
.there  is  question  of  another  "fighting 
priest,"  this  time  a  Frenchman,  Pere 
C.  G.  Chicard,  foreign  missionary  (1834- 
1887),  who  in  very  truth  became  a  knight- 
errant  of  Christ  on  the  strength  of  a 
vocation  first  conveyed  to  him  in  boy- 
hood by  his  love  of  old  tales  of  chivalry. 
It  is  not  fanciful  to  dub,  as  Sir  Knight,  a 
priest,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  evangelizing 
Yunnanese  villagers,  rid  their  villages  of 
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the  incursions  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts 
with  a  trusty  lance  and  battle-axe, — 
though  the  former  was  a  boar-spear,  and 
the  latter,  in  peace-time,  a  heavy  ship's- 
carpenter's  hatchet!  Quixotic  as  this 
sounds,  like  most  such  heroes,  Pere  Chicard, 
through  all,  was  a  mortified;  holy  priest. 
His  one  regret  was  that  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  was  denied  him.  On  the 
human  plane,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was 
scarcely  surprising;  for  his  pagan  perse- 
cutors were  made  painfully  aware  what  a 
man  of  his  hands  the  intrepid  missionary 
was  each  time  they  sought  to  harry  his 
flock. 

Sprung  from  a  line  of  hardy  Canadian 
settlers,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century 
resettled  themselves  in  France,  Pere 
Chicard  was  born  at  Paizay-le-Sec,  in  the 
diocese  of  Poitiers,  on  December  27,  1834, 
and  received  at  the  font  the  names 
Celestine  and  Godfrey.  The  full  name, 
Celestine  Godfrey  Chicard,  fitted  our  bold 
Sir  Bedivere  like  a  glove;  for  surely  it 
breathes  of  piety  and  crusading,  with  just 
a  mild  flavor  of  comic  relief.  The  modern 
knight-errant  lived  up  to  all  three. 

Quite  by  the  way,  his  good  mother's 
maiden  name  was  romantic  and  homely 
like  his  own — -Radegonde  Pinier.  She  was 
christened,  of  course,  after  that  sainted 
queen  of  Clotaire  I.,  who  in  the  sixth 
century  founded  what  may  be  'called  the 
local  monastery  of  Holy  Cross  at  Poitiers. 
Chicard  pere  kept  a  hostelry  in  the  village, 
and  the  boy  was  the  eldest  of  five:  two 
boys  and  three  girls, — "two  lances  and 
three  distaffs,"  he  used  to  say  himself. 

As  a  lad,  he  was  what  we  call  a  thorough 
boy,  and  the  French  un  galopin  terrible. 
One  reads  in  Pere  Drochon's  biography  of 
such  enormities  as  furious,  free  cavalcades 
on  donkeys  that  did  not  belong  to  him; 
of  pitched  battles,  too,  that,  like  the 
young  Napoleon,  he  organized  between 
equal  camps  of  his  little  village  school- 
mates, with  such  "regrettable  incidents" 
as  sable  eyes  and  sanguinary  noses  when 
the  hurly-burly  was  done. 

He    was   sent   to   boarding-school,    and 


then  to  the  junior  diocesan  seminary  at 
Montmorillon.  Here  he  had  a  hard  time 
of  it — and  so  had  his  reverend  teachers. 
If  the  lad  were  missing,  as  at  first  he  often 
was,  they  had  to  look  for  him,  to  find  him 
at  last  upside  down  on  a  trapeze  or  astride 
the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  grounds. 
A  worse  plague  was  the  armorial  vocab- 
ulary he  developed.  He  already  knew 
by  heart  the  legendary  lore  of  Renaud, 
Guiscard,  Allard,  and  Richard,  the  famous 
quatre  fils  Aymon,  who  did  such  deeds  of 
derring-do  under  Charlemagne.  To  this 
he  now  added  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
with  the  chronicles  of  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart.  Thereafter,  to  his  Montmorillon 
mentors,  he  was  whatever  they  call  a 
"gone  coon"  in  standard  French.  And 
the  Fathers  had  some  reason.  Not  only 
was  the  boy  haunted  by  the  glamour  of 
the  bygone  ages  of  chivalry,  but,  however 
crisply  modern  his  spoken  words  might  be, 
his  language,  as  spelt  and  written,  was 
thirteenth-century  French. 

It  was  probably,  in  measure,  his  fun; 
for  he  was  a  clever  boy,  as  humorous  as 
he  was  pious,  and  an  oddity  all  his  life. 
His  surviving  letters  certainly  abound  in 
correct  and  picturesque  archaisms,  now 
impressive,  like  Chatterton's  experiments 
in  old  English,  more  commonly  as 
funny  —  and  as  deliberately  so  — as  the 
mock-Chaucerianisms  of  the  "Ingoldsby 
Legends." 

The  rector  of  the  seminary  was  thinking 
seriously  of  asking  Chicard's  parents  to 
withdraw  him,  on  account  of  his  "uncler- 
ical  style."  But  Sir  Celestine  was  not 
only  an  intelligent  scholar  and  conscien- 
tious worker:  his  piety  was  an  edification 
to  his  companions  and  the  staff.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  have  much  patience. 
But  even  while  efforts  were  being  made  to 
ballast  him  and  trim  his  sails,  Chicard  was 
calmly  declaring  for  the  refoundation  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  wholesale 
return  of  Catholic  Christendom  to  the 
polity  of  the  Ages  of  Faith.  "Shall  I  be 
a  bandit,  a  monk,  or  a  knight?"  he  asked 
himself  about  this  time.  And  his  answer 
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to  his  own  question  was  memorable:  "I 
shall  become  a  military  monk.  I  want  to 
be  a  priest,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  helm 
on  head  and  sword  at  side." 

This  his  picture  of  a  soldier-soggarth 
shows  how  vividly  the  boy  felt  his  singular 
vocation,  and  the  lines  of  his  crude  drawing 
were  soon  put  right  by  the  Sovereign 
Artist  Himself.  That  was  one  day  when 
the  lad  was  reading  a  copy  of  the  Annals 
oj  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He  suddenly 
beheld  in  the  life  of  the  true  foreign  mis- 
sionary the  fulfilment  of  his  own  ideal  of 
an  ordained  and  vowed  knight-errant — 
un  moine  -  chevalier.  Being  enabled  to 
bring  his  feelings  and  desires  to  a  focus, 
he  wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  cousins: 
"There's  no  chivalry  left  except  in  that 
direction,  and  I  am  going  in  for  it.  But 
since  I  want  to  die  a  martyr,  and  because 
there  are  no  martyrs  except  in  China,  it 
is  there  that  I  shall  go." 

While  he  bided  the  fulness  of  time,  his 
period  at  the  Petit  Seminaire  ran  out, 
and  his  parents  passed  him  on  to  the 
Grand  Seminaire  at  Poitiers.  'Here,  while 
working  well  and  hard,  he  still  dreamt 
dreams,  giving  vent  on  one  occasion  to 
the  astonishing  aspiration:  "I  do  mean  to 
be  a  saint,  but  it  must  be  a  mounted  one— 
a  saint  on  horseback."  And  indeed  he 
rode  much  in  the  after  years,  and  slew 
many  monsters,  zoological  as  well  as 
spiritual.  He  was  certainly  a  maker  of 
phrases  that  one  remembers.  At  a  later 
period,  being  ill,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
sisters:  "I  end  up  my  meditations  roar- 
ing" (en  rugissant). 

At  Poitiers  he  was  better  understood — 
or,  at  all  events,  less  rebuffed — than  at 
Montmorillon.  His  methods  of  self- 
mastery,  too,  were  heroic.  Severe  corporal 
penances  empowered  him  to  subdue  his 
impetuous  temper  and  also  his  "roaring" 
tones.  But  decorum  threatened  to  choke 
him;  and  a  wise  superior,  to  help  him  to 
blow  off  steam  by  laborious  muscular  - 
exertion,  permitted  him  to  macadamize 
tin  avenues  in  the  grounds  and  construct 
stone  grottoes  in  suitable  spots.  One  way 


and  another  he  worried  along  until  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon.  Then  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  seminary,  and  achieved  his 
life's  ambition  by  proceeding  to  the.  Rue 
du  Bac  in  Paris,  and  entering  at  the 
Missions  Estrangdres. 

In  this  virile,  holy  home,  the  beau  sire 
Cdlestin  Godefroy  was  taken  to  the 
collective  bosom  at  once.  No  more 
calendering,  hot-pressing,  or  starching 
for  him.  The  mid  -  nineteenth  century 
Medieval  was  free  to  develop  himself  at 
last.  His  virtues  were  solid,  and  his  piety 
most  manly;  while  on  the  human  side  he 
was  so  sprightly  and  enthusiastic  that 
nothing  else  mattered  to  his  rejoicing 
masters  and  comrades.  In  everything  of 
less  import  they  allowed  him  to  "gang 
his  ain  gait."  In  dubiis  libertas:  he  might 
do,  and  even  dress,  as  he  pleased. 
»  He  was  ordained  priest  in  June,  1858. 
Soon  after,  when  the  departure  of  some 
missionaries  was  announced,  his  exaltation 
reached  its  height.  In  a  letter  home  he 
talks  of  the  Crusades,  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Thirty  (English)  Knights,— 
a  matched  combat  very  famous  in  French 
history.  "Is  not  a  missionary  expedition 
something  4ike  all  that?"  he  exclaims. 

He  was  pining  for  his  own  turn  of  exile, 
and  exulted  like  a  poet  or  a  lover  when  the 
•  field  of  his  apostolate  was  indicated, — the 
province  of  Yunnan  (the  French  divide 
the  syllables),  to  the  north  of  Tonkin. 
In  madcap  letters  to  his  sisters,  he  tells 
them  that  his  fiancee's  name  is  Yun-Nan, 
and  he  apostrophizes  his  future  bride: 
"I  love  thy  Thibetan  stride,  O  my  be- 
trothed !  And  thine  engines  of  war  appall 
me  not."  He  inventories  the  lady's 
charms,  and  praises  them  all,  not  excluding 
her  complexion,  although  he  admits  this 
to  be  brassy  and  brown  in  spots.  But 
no  matter:  "Sing  we  victory:  Yun-Nan 
is  mine!" 

In  this  mood  he  quitted  Paris  where, 
according  to  him,  "there  were  but  few 
things  of  interest  worth  visiting."  He 
had  seen  Notre  Dame  and  the  Sainte- 
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Chapelle.  Moreover — and  the  item  paints 
his  portrait,  according  to  Pere  Drochon, — • 
he  had  gone  and  had  a  good  long  look 
at  Francis  I.'s  armor;  after  which  he 
concluded  that  he  had  "done"  the  city 
thoroughly. 

In  due  time  he  and  five  other  mission- 
aries took  ship  at  Bordeaux  for  the  Far 
East.  Arrived  at  Canton,  he  was  enabled  to 
learn  at  first  hand  that  his  "lady-love," 
who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Burma  and 
Tonkin,  was  a  singularly  loathly  person. 
He  could  only  get  up  country  in  the 
province  at  all  by  risking  his  life  a  hundred 
times.  Yunnan  was  then  a  prey  to  fire 
and  sword,  being  infested  at  the  time  with 
inhuman  marauders  known  as  Lolos  and 
Long-Locks,  whom  Pere  Chicard  at  once 
called  the  "Saracens."  They  were  burning 
villages,  slaughtering  men  and  women,  and 
perpetrating  massacres  of  innocent  babes, 
with  such  fiendish  ingenuities  that  they 
are  really  best  left  untold.  Enough  that 
they  constantly  renewed  the  horrors  of  the 
human  torches,  for  example,  under  Nero. 

Pere  Chicard  was  undaunted  by  these 
terrors.  His  energy  and  astuteness  found 
him  a  way  to  the  part  of  the  country 
assigned  him;  and,  once  there,  he  heart- 
ened up  the  panic-stricken  natives,  and 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  their  instruc- 
tion and  conversion.  Good  progress  once 
made  with  the  latter,  the  scene  was 
changed  dramatically. 

This  romantic  dreamer,  who  had  seemed 
to  some  to  care  only  for  a  kind  of  Middle- 
Age  millennium,  revealed  himself  as  an 
organizer  and  first-class  business  man.  He 
turned  architect,  and  built  churches; 
engineer,  and  made  forts;  commander-in- 
chief,  and  surrounded  the  villages  with 
ramparts,  at  the  same  time  arming  the 
natives  and  teaching  them  the  first  princi- 
ples of  war.  At  their  head,  axe  in  hand, 
he  directed  their  sallies,  till  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Lolos.  This 
done,  he  founded  agricultural  settlements, 
orphan  asylums,  schools  for  girls,  and  a 
home  for  aged  men.  The  people,  Christian 
and  heathen,  worshipped  him — he  used  to 


call  the  latter  "my  paynim," — -and  he 
loved  them  all  with  a  father's  love;  though 
he  could  be  as  drolly  candid  at  times  as 
Truthful  James  himself  on  the  ways  of  the 
male  ."Chinee"  until  grace  has  touched 
his  heart.  But  if  he  laughed  at  Ah  Sin 
while  loving  him,  he  lived  a  life  of  inces- 
sant toil  and  prayer  to  make  that  wily 
heathen  a  child  of  God  and  a  saint. 

Was  he  not  a  knight-errant  of  the 
Gospel,  then, — an  anointed  and  sane  Don 
Quixote?  His  good  bishop  thought  so,  and 
often  dispatched  him  on  roving  expeditions, 
especially  to  regions  where  persecution 
raged.  We  read  that  he  was  "devoured  by 
his  zeal  for  souls,"  and  thought  nothing 
on  these  journeys  of  "whole  days  without 
food  in  the  mountains,  baptizing  cate- 
chumens and  taking  the  Holy  Viaticum  to 
the  dying." 

A  perturbing  "foreign  devil"  of  a  Don 
he  must  have  seemed,  •  outwardly,  to  the 
"childlike  and  bland"  heathen  mind,  when 
engaged  on  these  visitations.  Woe  to  the 
wild  boar,  panther,  or  man-eating  bear 
that  was  a  menace  to  any  village  where 
he  halted  for  the  night!  The  "critter" 
was  accounted  for  on  the  morrow  by  the 
useful  if  somewhat-,  appalling  stranger, 
"heavily  mustached,  wearing  military  top- 
boots  and  a  complete  suit  of  tiger-skin, 
with  pistols  in  his  belt,  who  rode  brandish- 
ing a  trident" — doubtless  a  three-pronged 
hunting  spear  for  sticking  wild  pig. 

In  strange  Chinese  inns,  Pere  Chicard 
allowed  his  manner  to  be  thought  trucu- 
lent; but,  once  among  the  faithful  or  the 
well-disposed,  he  preached  Christ  with 
such  lovingly  fluent  eloquence — for  his 
mastery  of  Chinese  was  marvellous — that 
the  conversion  of  all  the  heathen  present 
seemed  to  follow  at  once,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Apostolic  scenes  were  enacted 
almost  daily  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
journeys,  whole  assemblies  of  pagans 
falling  on  their  knees  and  proclaiming 
aloud  their  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Our 
Lord.  Had  he  not  been  obliged  to  have 
an  eye  to  his  own  mission  and  its  colonies, 
and  thus  to  keep  within  some  bounds,  his 
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zeal  and  his  peculiar  temperament,  com- 
bined, would  doubtless  have  led  him  on 
and  on,  through  the  uttermost  trackless 
wilds  of  the  East,  wherever  a  heathen  was 
to  be  found  "in  the  darkness  and  shadow 
of  death." 

Yet,  for  all  these  high  triumphs  in  the 
apostolate,  and,  more  important  still, 
notwithstanding  his  own  daily  growth  in 
holiness,  Pere  Chicard  remained  incurably 
romantic.  His  letters  home  show  this 
delightfully.  In  one  he  wants  some  guns 
and  a  new  outfit,  including  a  pair  of 
riding-boots,  the  same  to  be  "a  knight's 
boots,  a  gentleman's  boots,  jn  the  smartest 
cavalry  pattern"  (chevaleresques,  distin- 
gufes,  a  la  hussarde).  In  another  letter  he 
speaks  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
squire, — the  "lord"  being  a  friendly  little, 
native  farmer;  the  "manor,"  his  tract 
of  half-tilled  land;  the  "manor-house," 
a  Yunnanese  shack;  and  the  "squire," 
a  Chinese  house-boy.  The  writer  then 
maintains  that  his  own  good  vassals — 
understand  native  Christians—  "have 
something  of  the  Middle-Age  tempera- 
ment," which,  one  fears,  would  cause 
Bret  Harte  to  smile  in  the  gate.  "I  have 
been  doing  a  few  things  to  rub  this  in," 
Pere  Chicard  adds.  He  has  encouraged 
processions,  and  arranged  for  patriarchal 
arbitration  in  all  disputes.  When  he 
dispenses  justice  himself,  he  does  so,  like 
St.  Louis,  under  a  tree. 

His  keen,  bright  soul  seems  to  flame  in 
all  directions,  like  King  Arthur's  mystic 
brand,  the  sword  Excalibur.  Such  a  blade, 
however,  is  hard  upon  the  scabbard. 
Tough  and  wiry  as  was  his  frame,  Pere 
Chicard  fell  most  seriously  ill,  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  Treats-  Port 
to  get  competent  European  medical  help. 
While  there,  heart-broken  for  his  flock,  and 
shedding  plenteous  tears,  he  prayed  thus 
naively  to  the  Shepherd  of  souls:  "O 
Jesus,  my  dear  Lord  and  my  God,  every 
man  has  his  own  special  gift!  I,  like 
others,  have  mine;  and  I  see  not  that  I 
can  make  myself  holy  in  this  state.  With 
the  temperament  that  Thou  hast  given  me, 


I  must  have  my  mountains,  my  Christians, 
and  my  pagans,— my  mission.  Once  back, 
I  shall  so  do  that  the  devil  shall  get  no 
good  of  me."  Again:  "My  Lord,  Thy 
will  be  done!  But  if,  in  the  treasures  of 
Thy  mercy,  there  be  means  of  withdrawing 
me  from  the  clutch  of  this  tiresome  disease, 
and  sending  me  down  yonder  again  to  do 
battle  with  the  devil,  I  will  bless  Thee  in 
the  assembly  of  Thy  saints!" 

His  prayer  was  heard,  not  only  that  once 
but  on  a  similar  occasion  later.  And  in 
the  end  he  did  not  die  from  common 
infirmity  or  overwork,  but  had  the  death 
of  a  brave  Knight-Hospitaller,  among  his 
own  people,  during  a  visitation  of  the 
plague  in  his  district.  He  contracted  the 
pestilence  where  we  would  expect  to  find 
him — at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying;  and  breathed  forth  his  heroic  soul 
on  July  17,  1887,  regretting  that  he  had 
not  suffered  a  great  deal  more  for  Christ's 
sake. 

At  the  close  of  a  life-story  thus  outlined, 
it  would  be  pleasant  enough,  no  doubt, 
from  the  literary  worker's  point  of  view, 
to  pursue  a  little  further  the  similes  of 
knight-errantry  with  which  these  few 
pages  began.  But  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  Pere  Chicard  was  buried  on  his 
chosen  battlefield,  in  his  chasuble,  not  in 
his  cuirass.  Above  and  beyond  all,  he  was 
a  priest  on  the  Mission;  and  his  romantic 
dreams,  like  the  brave  stuff  they  were 
based  upon,  were  all  subservient  and 
auxiliary  to  his  priesthood, — -which  in 
itself  is  the  highest  praise  of  them.  Nor, 
to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  would 
Miguel  Cervantes  have  been  the  man'  to 
deride  them.  That  odious  task  was  left  to 
moderns,  and  to  such  books  as  the  "  Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,"  the  author 
of  which  could  yet  eulogize  with  courage 
tlii-  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc,  once  -he  had 
turned  scholar  and  learned  his  rudiments. 
But  Cervantes  knew  chivalry  and  sanctity, 
lie  satiri/.ed  them  not,  only  their  mal- 
treatment by  the  unwise  in  literature. 

Twu  closing  thoughts:  Father  Chicard 
was  priestly  and  holy  because  he  was 
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truly  humble.  He  believed  in  all  good 
faith  that  he  was  an  idle  and  unprofitable 
servant;  and,  when  confronted  with  the 
success  of  his  good  works,  ascribed  them 
all,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Carmelite  community  at  Niort,  where 
one  of  his  sisters  was  a  nun.  To  this  same 
sister,  when  she  first  entered  the  enclosure, 
he  wrote  words  of  sage  spiritual  counsel 
that  may  sound  strange  enough  to  come 
from  one  so  adventurous, — words  which 
will  make  a  meet  conclusion  for  an  article 
contributed  to  a  Marian  magazine.  "  Don't 
seek,"  he  told  her,  "to  be  doing  things  out 
of  the  common.  The  Blessed  Virgin  didn't." 


The  Unseen  Guide. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


1 


I. 

is  a  question  of  marriage  with  your 
daughter,"  said  the  Vicomte  de 
Joyeuse,  quietly:  "it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  my  personal  character." 
John  Hardwick  could  hardly  believe 
that  these  words  were  uttered  by  the 
young  man  before  him,  who  spoke  in  an 
exquisite  voice,  marked  by  a  Provencal 
accent.  They  shocked  him.  The  Vicomte 
was  of  the  type  apparently  made  for  the 
Old  Court;  for,  though  Louis  XVI.  was 
king,  many  people  in  France  looked  on  the 
monarchy  as  "old-fashioned."  De  Joyeuse 
had  adopted  the  new  mode  of  wearing 
unpowdered  hair,  and  lace  no  longer 
floated  from  his  wrists;  he  moved  with  all 
the  artificial  grace  acquired  by  the  young 
gallants  of  Versailles  before  they  realized 
that  a  serious  time  was  upon  them. 

The  Vicomte  stood  at  the  open  window 
and  gazed  smilingly  at  the  box  of  lilies  in 
the  balcony  opposite, — -tall,  strong  lilies, 
growing  as  if  they  were  in  country  air. 

"Lilies!"  said  the  Vicomte,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  "How  much  these 
flowers  of  the  kings  of  France  meant  once ! 
And  how  little  now!  There  will  not  be 
one  left  after  the  coming  storms  are  over. — 


A  fine  day!  I  wish  that  Cecile  and  I  had 
time  for  a  canter;  but  nowadays  time, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  the  least 
valuable  of  commodities,  has  become  most 
valuable. — What  were  we  talking  about?" 

Behind  the  tall  stalks  of  the  lilies  a 
woman's  eyes  shone  and  brightened.  They 
had  caught  sight  of  De  Joyeuse.  Hastily 
their  owner  drew  back.  Then  she  took  a 
powerful  glass  from  a  table  at  her  side 
and  commanded  the  interior  of  the  room. 

"Irknow  I  am  a  spy,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "but  God  will  forgive  me  for 
watching  him." 

John  Hardwick's  brown  eyes  seemed  to 
become  as  hard  as  steel.  His  forehead  had 
gathered  into  a  mass  of  wrinkles  while 
Claude  de  Joyeuse  spoke.  He  was  the 
very  picture  of  a  just  man  made  angry. 

"Mr.  de  Joyeuse,"  he  said,  rising  from 
his  place  at  the  secretary  and  thrusting  a 
drawer  quietly  back  into  its  place,  "what 
do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  it's  my  way!"  answered  the 
Vicomte,  bowing.  "I  can't  keep  my  mind 
running  closely  on  one  thing  at  a  time." 
Mentally  he  added:  "Stupid  middle-class 
tradesman!  The  American  bourgeoisie 
are  worse  than  ours;  they  do  not  know 
their  place.  I  can't  help  insulting  them." 
And  then  aloud,  insolently:  "Yo%u  know, 
Monsieur,  that  I  admire  your  daughter. 
Your  sister,  Madame  de  Valon — 

"She  is  my  half-sister,"  said  Hardwick 
gravely,  as  if  to  make  a  great  difference. 

"  Well,  so  be  it.  Your  half-sister  admires 
me.  I  met  your  daughter  Cecile  at  her 
chateau.  Your  daughter,  I  think,  shares  this 
admiration  of  your  respected  half-sister. 
At  least,  she  shows-  no  dislike  for  me." 

"I  wish,"  cried  Hardwick,  in  his  Amer- 
ican French,  "that  I  had  never  let  Cecile 
leave  her  native  country!  I  don't  trust 
you.  You  have  no  visible  means  of 
support,  yet  you  are  rich.  You  have 
gambled  away  all  your  possessions,  yet 
you  are  known  to  be  lavish — 

De  Joyeuse  turned  the  splendid  ruby  on 
his  left  hand  and  smiled. 

"I  have  mines  in  England  and  resources 
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in  Normandy,"  he  answered.  "My  em- 
ployees supply  me  with  what  I  need.  Is 
not  that  enough?" 

Hardwick  groaned.  The  contest  was 
unequal;  for  Cdcile — his  beloved  Ce"cile, 
the  one  flower  of  his  life — loved  this  man! 

"Again,"  Hardwick  went  on,  "you 
scoff  at  religion — 

"Why  should  you  trouble  about  that? 
Soon  there  will  be  no  religion  in  France. 
We  nobles  are  Catholics  by  name,  but  we 
don't  practise  any  more.  It  is  more 
amusing  to  read  Voltaire's  'Pucelle'  than 
to  pore  over  the  holy  writings." 

"And  that  produces  men  like  De  Lauzun 
and — others." 

"And  yet  De  Lauzun  went  over  to  help 
you  Americans  with  De  Lafayette  and 
other  enragts  for  liberty." 

"I  hate  you  all!"  exclaimed  Hardwick, 
raging.  "We  owe  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau  and  some  others  much;  but  I  hate 
men  like  De  Lauzun,  who  spare  no 
woman's  reputation, — -dastards!" 

"Oh,  yes!"  De  Joyeuse  answered,  with 
that  light  coolness  which  exasperated  the 
American  more  and  more.  '  "Yes,  he 
spoke  well  of  the  American  women  he 
met  at  Newport.  Women  are  generally 
spoken  well  of  by  Frenchmen,  when  they 
deserve  it." 

"Why  have  I  been  led  •  into  this  dis- 
cussion?" demanded  Hardwick,  furiously. 
"You  are  an  infidel  without  principles. 
I  will  not  trust  my  daughter  to  you." 

In  his  rage,  Hardwick  stood  up,  a  fine 
figure  of  a  middle-aged  man,  taller  than 
the  Vicomte,  quicker  of  eye,  agile,  with  a 
tanned  skin  that  contrasted  with  the 
pink  glow  on  the  carefully-tended  face  of 
his  visitor. 

"Why  should  you  be  furious?  If  you 
were  a  Catholic  I  could  understand,  but — 

"I  am  a  Catholic.  We  Hardwicks  were 
Catholics  hundreds  of  years  before  we 
went  from  Lancashire  to  the  Province  of 
Maryland." 

"Oh,"  said  De  Joyeuse,  indifferently, 
"you  are  a  reactionary  then!" 

Hardwick  seemed  to  realize  his  power- 


lessness.  Nervously,  he  pulled  out  the 
board  that  formed  the  writing  place  of 
the  secretary  forgetting  the  supporting 
sticks.  It  bent  downward  on  its  hinges. 
To  the  rug  that  covered  the  parqueted 
floor  fell  a  glittering  tiara,  a  necklace,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  ropes  of  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  diamonds. 

De  Joyeuse  hastened  to  assist  Hardwick 
in  putting  these  beautiful  things  back  into 
their  boxes. 

"Glorious!"  exclaimed  De  Joyeuse. 
"My  daughter's — in  time,"  Hardwick 
said,  annoyed  at  the  awkwardness  his 
anger  had  made  him  commit.  "I  bought 
'them  from  one  who  feels  the  chill  wind 
of  the  storm  coming.  The  money  was 
needed,  and  I  happened  to  have  it.  Some  of 
these  jewels  will  not  look  amiss  in  our  fine 
city  of  Annapolis,  which  is  not  a  place 
of  savages,  when  C£cile  takes  her  place 
among  the  matrons.  They  are  not  hers, 
De  Joyeuse,"  he  added  seriously:  "they 
are  mine." 

"They  belonged  to  the  Queen,  these 
rubies,"  observed  De  Joyeuse.  "And 
that  tiara  I  have  seen  at  Versailles.  A 
thousand  little  ripples  of  light!  I  know 
it.  It  was  made  by  the  jeweller  from  whom 
our  silly  sovereign  had  the  famous  diamond 
necklace.  Sapristi!  It  will  look  well  on 
.  the  dainty  head  of  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Joyeuse." 

"Never!    I  go  to  my  bankers  in  London 
to-morrow    to   put   these    things   in    safe- 
keeping.   Then  I  shall  come  back  for  my 
daughter.    As  soon  as  I  have  disentangled 
our  affairs,  we  shall  sail  for  home." 
"You  will  return  to  Paris?" 
"Naturally.    In  the  meantime  I  forbid 
you  to  see  my  daughter!" 

One  of  the  wings  of  the  white  and  gold 
door  of  the  salon  opened.  C£cile  Hardwick 
entered. 

"(>  father!  I  heard—" 
Ce"cile  had  the  soft,  dark-rose  coloring  of 
her  French  mother.  She  seemed  to  bring  a 
kind  of  perfume  into  the  room.  She  was  of 
the  open  air  and  the  flowers,  reminding  one 
of  those  roses  (though  she  was  not  delicate 
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and  fragile)  which  the  makers  of  Dresden 
porcelain  imitate.  Graceful  and  tall  she 
was,  with  some  of  the  carefully  modulated 
movements  of  the  Vicomte, — the  air  of  the 
good  society  of  the  time.  A  soft  robe  of 
pale  pink  silk  parted  over  the  pale  green  of 
an  underdress;  the  elaborate  toilettes  of 
the  earlier  times  of  Marie  Antoinette  had 
gone  out  of  fashion. 

"Father,  why  are  you  so  harsh  with 
Claude?" 

"Claude?    You  call  him  'Claude'?" 

Hardwick  fell  into  his  chair,  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  physical  weakness. 

"I  left  you  here  with  your  aunt,  a 
respected  widow,  a  woman  well-bred  and 
careful.  For  ten  years  I  lived  without 
you.  I  amassed  riches  only  for  you.  I 
left  you  because  you  have  no  mother,  and 
because  your  place  in  the  society  of  our 
city  requires  that  you  be  as  cultivated  and 
as  exquisite  as  your  mother  was.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  had  kept  you  at  home!  Then 
you  would  have  seen  only  honest  men, 
who  like  simple  ways,  who —  Hardwick 
looked  down;  his  .lips  trembled,  and  he 
said:  "I  forbid  you  to  see  this  man  after 
I  leave — until  I  return." 

"If,"  Ce"cile  said,  advancing  and  putting 
her  head  on  her  father's  shoulder, — -"if 
you  prove  that  he  is  unworthy,  I  will 
never  see  him  again;  though,  father,  I 
really  think  that  I  love  him!" 

"I/ove  him!"  cried  Hardwick.  "You 
are  shameless  to  say  that!  Is  this  the 
good  breeding  of  French  maidens?  Do 
you  know  his  past,  which  is  the  past  of  his 
class, — who  deserve  to  suffer,  to  die,  to  be 
bathed  in  their  own  blood  for  what  they 
have  done?" 

"Since  when,  respectable  Mr.  Hardwick, 
have  you  been  a  disciple  of  the  scum  .of 
Paris?"  asked  the  Vicomte.  "What  our 
class  did,  was  done  because  we  had  the 
-power.  You  either  crush  or  are  crushed. 
For  myself,  I  am  quite  willing  to  become  a 
Republican  rather  than  be  crushed." 

"Hear  him,  Cecile!"  exclaimed  Hard- 
wick. "He  will  desert  his  King  to  save 
himself." 


"This  zeal  for  kings,"  said  De  Joyeuse, 
with  a  sneering  undertone,  "in  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  just  helped  to  send  the 
troops  of  King  George  packing  from  his 
country!  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
my  King,  Mr.  Hardwick!" 

Cecile  started.  She  did  not  like  the 
speech.  She  adored  her  father,  and  she 
was  quick  to  catch  the  hint  of  disrespect. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  met  the 
Vicomte  de  Joyeuse,  she  felt  chilled  by  his 
presence. 

De  Joyeuse  laughed. 

"To  be  frank,  Mademoiselle  Hardwick, 
your  father  does  not  like  me.  Neverthe- 
less, he  must  like  me  if  you  continue  to  do 
so.  He  suspects,  I  imagine,  that  I  am 
paying  my  court  to  his  daughter  because 
she  will  have  a  great  fortune;  and  to 
make  sure,"  he  pointed  contemptuously 
to  the  glittering  jewels  on  the  desk  board 
of  the  secretary,  "he  is  taking  that  dot  to 
England,  out  of  my  reach." 

Hardwick  did  not  see  that  De  Joyeuse 
had  laid  a  trap. 

"Nonsense!"  he  said.  "The  price  of 
these  jewels  is  nothing  to  what  will  one 
day  be  the  fortune  of  my  daughter,  if  I 
live  to  see  her  marry,a  man  that  is  worthy 
of  her." 

The  face  of  the  Vicomte  brightened; 
his  eyes  mocked  Hardwick. 

"He  has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil!" 
was  the  involuntary  thought  that  passed 
through  Hardwick's  mind. 

"So?"  De  Joyeuse  turned  to  Cecile. 
"I  have  done  nothing  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  of  my  blood.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  you  of  'sentiment'  without  the 
knowledge  of  your  aunt;  I  have  been 
ready  to  meet  any  man,  who  opposed  my 
honor,  with  my  sword.  Is  not  that  suffi- 
cient? If  you  want  the  bourgeois  virtues, 
you  will  not  find  them  in  gentlemen  of -my 
class.  A  noble  name,  sir  [turning  to  her 
father],  atones  for  defects  that  might  be 
very  intolerable  in  a  roturier." 

Hardwick  became  white  with  indig- 
nation; he  looked  helplessly  at  his 
daughter. 
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"Father,"  she  said;  "you  do  not  under- 
stand Mr.  de  Joyeuse.  He  is  of  his  class, 
but  I  see  deeper  than  the  veneer  of  that 
class.  It  is  love"  (she  blushed)  "that 
makes  me  know  that  at  heart  he  is  all 
that  you  would  wish  him  to  be." 

"Thank  you,  Mademoiselle!"  the 
Vicomte  said,  with  one  of  those  bows  which 
were  becoming  rarer  as  the  democratic 
revolution  proceeded.  "Love  divines  the 
truth." 

"Love  is  blind!"  Hardwick  cried  out. 
"Ce'cile,  Ce'cile,  I  must  see  you  alone! 
Good-bye,  Vicomte, — -good-bye!" 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Hardwick!  Au  revoir, 
Mademoiselle! ' ' 

The  Vicomte  made  another  bow,  and 
backed  out  through  the  open  folding  doors. 
He  murmured  to  himself: 

"I  was  right  in  trusting  the  report  of 
my  banker;  the  noble  father  confirms  it; 
she  will  be  immensely  rich — when  he  dies. 
But,"  he  added,  "I  must  have  those 
jewels  at  once." 

A  malicious  sound  pursued  him  mock- 
ingly as  he  went  down  the  stairs  into  the 
courtyard.  It  was  the  echo  of  his  own 
laugh.  The  Abbe"  Roussel  heard  it  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment ;  he  looked  down  the 
staircase,  caught  sight  of  the  retreating 
figure,  and  murmured  a  prayer. 

Hardwick  and  his  daughter  were  alone. 

"Father,"  Ce'cile  said.    ' 

"Oh,  I  know, — I  know,  child!"  Hard- 
wick took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "Dear 
child,  I  know.  You  think  you  love  this 
man;  you  can't  help  it  now.  But,"  he 
added  passionately,  "I  would  die  to  save 
you  from  the  fate  of  marrying  him." 

Ce'cile,  pale  and  trembling,  clung  to 
her  father.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"Go,  child:"  Hardwick  said  gently. 
"Go,  pray!  I  can  not  tear  your  heart  by 
telling  you. what  I  think  of  that  creature. 
But,  by  Heavens,  if  I  can  show  his  true 
character  to  you,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  alive!" 

A  voie.-  said  behind  them:  "I  beg 
pardon!"  It  was  the  Abbe  Roussel,  who 


had  entered,  following  his  knock.  He  was 
a  frequent  visitor. 

"Ce'cile,  you  have  only  to  trust  in  God, 
and,  as  your  father  says,  pray." 

"But  why  do  you,  too,  hate  Claude?" 
asked  Ce'cile, — "you,  Monsieur  1'Abb^?" 

"I  do  not  hate  Claude,  Mademoiselle 
Ce'cile.  I  can  not  be  expected  to  regard  him 
as  you  do,- — that's  all.  Besides,  I  have 
heard  him  laugh,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"Well,  keep  my  father  from  hating 
him, — that's  all  I  ask.  He  does  not  know 
Claude.  I  know  that  he  is  not  pious,  nor 
is  De  Lafayette  or  some  of  the  others  that 
father  likes.  If  he  had  come  back  /rom 
America  with  General  Washington's  blue 
and  white  symbol  of  the  Cincinnati,  it 
would  have  been  different." 

Tears  came  into  Ce'cile's  eyes.  Hard- 
wick, who  disliked  above  all  things  to  see 
his  daughter  unhappy,  looked  the  picture 
of  misery. 

"Oh,  before  you  go,  Mademoiselle," 
the  Abb£  said,  determined  to  relieve  the 
situation,  "have  you  heard  the  latest 
bon-mot  about  the  '  Order, '  as  they  call 
it, — as  if  there  could  be  an  'Order'  in  a 
Republican  country!  The  other  day  a 
rather  ignorant  colonel  was  congratulating 
De  Segur  on  his  having  received  this 
decoration,  among  many  others.  'You 
are  very  rich  in  saints,.  Count  de  Se'gur,' 
he  said.  'You  have  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  of  St.  Cinnatus; 
but  where  on  earth  did  the  Americans 
unearth  St.  Cinnatus?  I  can't  find  him 
in  the  calendar.'" 

Hardwick  smiled  at  this.  Ce'cile  laughed 
outright.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  her 
father,  curtsied  to  the  Abbe,  and  turned 
towards  the  door. 

"Do  not  ride  too  far,"  her  father  called 
out.  "There  are  dangerous  groups  every- 
where." 

"Oh,  we  Americans  are  safe!"  she 
called  back. 

Hardwick  turned  passionately  to  the 
Abbe. 

"It  is  hard  that  this  child  of  mine, 
whom- 1  have  loved  and  cherished,  in  whom 
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I  live  since  her  dear  mother's  death,  should 
be  willing  to  leave  me  for  that — that 
scoundrel,  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  civilizations  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  I  can't  prevent  it.  Even  you  will 
turn  upon  me  and  say  that  a  child  must 
leave  father  and  mother  and  go  with  her 
husband.  Consider  the  horror  of  my 
present  position;  to  add  to  it,  Cecile  has 
refused  to  marry  one  of  the  young  men  who 
took  advantage  of  your  King's  goodness  to 
be  one  of  the  saviours  of  my  country, — 
Rene  de  Boncoeur.  She  prefers  this — •" 

The  Abbe"  cast  a  quick  glance  at 
Hardwick. 

"Why  do  you  hate  Claude  de  Joyeuse?" 

"You  repeat  my  daughter's  question. 
Well,  he  is  capable  of  anything." 

"But  you  have  never  known  him  well." 

"O  Abbe",  I  abhor  him  as  Christ  disliked 
the  money-changers  that  He  drove  from 
the  temple!" 

The  Abb6  looked  serious  and  shook  his 
head. 

"That  is  going  very  far  in  your  own 
defence,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  are  sure 
that  your  anger  is  righteous,  and  not 
mere  prejudice,  something  must  be  done 
to  save  Cecile.  What  has  De  Joyeuse 
done?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  say!"  began  Hardwick, 
pacing  the  floor.  "His  father — 

"I  thought  fathers  did  not  count  in 
your  new  country.  Does  not  this  savor 
a  little  of  the  archaic  idea  you  have  over- 
thrown? It  is  true  that  the  father  of  De 
Joyeuse  was  a  person  of  bad  character, 
even  in  comparison  with  other  bad  char- 
acters whom  the  late  King  delighted  to 
honor;  but  he  was  a  great  noble,  and  his 
son  presumes  on  that.  I  love  Rene  de 
Boncoeur,  and  I  suspect  Claude  de 
Joyeuse.  Why?  I  will  tell  you.  He  is 
especially  a  lover  of  pleasure;  he  spends 
continually;  he  has  dissipated  all  the 
stores  of  money  which  his  father  gained  in 
John  Law's  infamous  speculations.  His 
lands  remain,  but  so  mortgaged  that  he 
gets  no  income  from  them*  and  yet  no 
luxury  is  foreign  to  him.  Everybody 


knows  this;  but  his  name  is  so  great  in - 
France  that  the  door  of  no  distinguished 
house  in  Paris  is  closed  to  him.  A  De 
Joyeuse!"  (The  Abbe  smiled.)  "To  him 
every  head  bows,  even  those  of  the  bour- 
geoisie who  pretend  to  despise  mere  names. 
Society  declares  that  he  is  the  superior  of 
your  daughter — 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Hardwick,  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  standing  out  blue  and 
swollen.  "I  can't  stand  that!  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  since  I  fought  against  a  nation, 
the  ruling  powers  of  which  asserted  that 
birth  gave  the  right  to  rule,  that  virtue 
counted  as  nothing." 

"/  am  not  saying  it,"  replied  the  Abbe, 
,  with  a  smile;    "but  Society  in  France  is 
still  saying  it." 

"  Rene  de  Boncoeur  does  not  presume  on 
his  birth,  and  yet  he  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  French  society,  as  well  born  as 
Claude  de  Joyeuse." 

"But  Rene  de  Bonceeur  belongs  to  the 
new  Idea, — the  Idea  of  Rochambeau  and 
some  others.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  traditions,  and  to  begin  afresh  in 
your  country,  with  Mademoiselle  Hardwick 
as  his  wife,  if  she  would  have  it  so." 

"Abbe,"  said  Hardwick,  walking  the 
floor  nervously,  "you  know  that  I  believe 
in  prayer.  Can't  you  do  something  for 
us?  I  know  instinctively  that  this  man 
is  bad." 

"Look,  Mr.  Hardwick !"  said  the  Abbe", 
pointing  to  the  little  ivory  crucifix  hung 
above  the  secretary.  "There"  was  a  thief 
dying  beside  that  cross.  The  Saviour  said 
to  him,  'This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise,'  without  asking  whether 
his  father  was  a  thief  or  not.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  father  of  De  Joyeuse;  he 
has  condemned  himself  in  his  Memoire; 
his  life  was  much  worse  than  that  of  our 
De  Lauzun,  who,  nevertheless,  fought  for 
your  independence ;  but  I  will  say,  in  no 
unchristian  spirit,  that  there  are  dark 
clouds  about  De  Joyeuse,  though  I  can 
point  to  nothing — here,  what  is  this?" 

A  three-cornered  piece  of  white  paper, 
weighted  by  a  small  pebble,  fell  upon  the 
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floor;  it  had  evidently  been  thrown 
through  the  window.  It  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hardwick.  It  was  written  in  French: 
"  Do  not  go  to  England  by  way  of  Dieppe; 
and  do  not  try  to  find  the  writer  of  this." 

"An  anonymous  letter!"  exclaimed 
Hardwick,  dropping  the  paper  contemptu- 
ously. He  picked  it  up  again.  "What 
rogue  wrote  that?"  he  asked,  handing  it 
to  the  Abbe".  "You  priests  know  many 
rogues,  for  they  are  not  afraid  of  you." 

"No  rogue,"  answered  the  Abb£,  slowly 
reading  the  note,  which  he  held  to  the 
light;  "but  a  woman  who  has  suffered. 
It's  a  mystery,  the  hold  he  has  on  her — " 

"De  Joyeuse?  And  you  think  that 
this  warning  is  directed  against  De 
Joyeuse?" 

"How  should  I  know?  All  that  I 
know  is  that  this  poor  woman  fears  him 
miserably^' 

"She  is  in  love  with  him.  Tell  me  all, 
Abbe.  If  Ce"cile  has  a  rival,  she  may  be 
induced  to  discard  De  Joyeuse." 

"No."  The  Abbe  looked  thoughtful. 
' '  The  woman  who  wrote  this  fears  De 
Joyeuse ;  she  never  loved  him.  There'  is 
no  question  of  rivalry.  I  must  stop  all 
further  questioning,  my  dear  Mr.  Hard- 
wick, by  saying  that  she  is  a  penitent  of 
mine." 

Hardwick  bowed  gravely. 

"I  will  go  to  England  armed,"  he  said, — > 
"so  well  armed  that  I  defy  De  Joyeuse  to 
hurt  me.  Why,  I  fancy,  I  will  be  a  match 
for  him.  But  this  is  a  nightmare,"  he 
added.  "What  object  could  De  Joyeuse 
have  in  killing  me?  Ce"cile  will  be  rich 
whether  I  live  or  die,  even  if  she  marries 
De  Joyeuse.  I  would  die  rather  than 
have  her  dependent  on  him." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Call. 


My  experience  of  life  makes  me  sure  of 
one  truth  which  I  do  not  try  to  explain, — 
that  the  sweetest  happiness  we  ever  know, 
the  very  wine  of  human  life,  comes  not 
from  love  but  from  sacrifice, — from  the 
effort  to  forget  ourselves  so  as  to  make 
others  happy. — John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


BY    ANNA    C.   MINOGUE. 


|>Y  yoke  is  sweet,   My  burden  light, 

Spake  Christ  of  Galilee; 
Then  rise  thee  up,  thou  laggard  one. 
And  come  and  follow  Me! 

O  Master!    what  the  gain,  if  I 
Leave  all  at  Thy  behest? — 

For  mind  and  body  sweet  release, 
And  for  thy  spirit  rest. 

But  men  have  said  the  way  is  hard 
For  those  who  follow  Thee? — 

Ah!  never  hard,  the  Master  said, 
For  souls  that  would  be  free. 


The  Apostle  of  Italy. 


BY    THOMAS    B.  REIU.Y. 


I. 

her  three  hills,  with  towers  and 
battlements  heaped  high  against  the 
winds  of  Tuscany,  her  thin,  upwind- 
ing  passageways  fraught  with  memories 
of  a  rich  and  fadeless  past,  broods  the 
city  of  Siena, — -Siena  of  the  quiet  days 
and  deep,  still  nights.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  her  as  the  sometime  successful 
rival  in  arts,  war  and  commerce  of  that 
still  luminous  city  by  the  Arno;  but  such 
she  was,  the  story  of  her  rise  and  fall 
being  among  the  more  fascinating  pages 
of  history.  Impassioned  with  dreams 
beyond  her  times,  splendid  in  defiance, 
staunch  in  her  loyalty,  proud,  austere, 
uncompromising,  Siena  had  her  days 
of  triumph  and  betrayal,  splendor  'and 
desolation.  Time  has  left  her  sitting 
gray  and  bloomless  on  her  hills,  a  city 
haunted  by  ghostly  silences  and  tragic 
memories.  Modern  writers  linger  almost 
fondly  over  these  phases  of  her  fortune, 
but  seldom  speak  of  the  paramount 
glory  which  she  gained  in  her  r61e  as  a 
city  of  saints  and  scholars. 
It  was  from  one  of  the 
Siena  that  the  most  brillu 
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religious  thought  during  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century — a  fearless  preacher 
of  penance,  faith,  and  charity,  ripe  with 
knowledge,  rich  in  holiness — fared  far  and 
wide,  exercising  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  his  politically  groping  and  spiritually 
bewildered  age.  His  name  was  Bernardine, 
and  he  was  born  and  baptized  in  the 
Sienese  town  of  Massa,  September  8,  1380. 
On  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Albizeschi.  At  the  age  of 
six,  bereft  of  both  parents,  he  came  under 
the  care  and  influence  of  his  aunts.  Five 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  Siena  that  he 
might  begin  his  studies  in  literature  and 
philosophy, 

In  1400  the  plague  loosened  itself  upon 
Siena.  The  famous  hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  became  choked  with 
victims.  Bernardine,  with  ten  other 
youths,  each  of  them  affiliated  with  the 
Confraternity  of  Our  Lady,  offered  his 
services.  Shortly  thereafter,  Bernardine 
was  placed  in  complete  charge  of  the 
hospital.  Day  and  night,  these  devoted 
young  men  nursed  the  stricken,  comforted 
the  dying,  buried  the  dead.  At  the  end 
of  four  months,  during  which  several  of 
the  little  band  had  lost  their  lives,  the 
scourge  was  conquered.  And  then 
Bernardine  himself  fell  ill.  He  survived 
the  attack,  but  his  health  was  never 
again  the  same. 

Two  years  later,  deaf  to  entreaty  and 
criticism,  Bernardine  distributed  his  for- 
tune among  the  poor,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  penniless,  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order.  This  was  September 
8,  1402.  Exactly  one  year  later  he  was 
professed,  and,  in  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  began  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood. And  again  twelve  months  to  the 
day,  he  said  his  first  Mass  and  preached 
his  first  sermon,  its  subject  being  the 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
following  year  he  was  ordered  to  fit 
himself  for  the  preaching  mission.  This 
period  of  preparation  seems  to  have 
lasted  almost  a  dozen  years,  during  which 
Bernardine  built  a  small  monastery  of 


the  Observance  on  the  hill  of  Capriola, 
opposite  Siena.  It  was  not  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  1417  that  he  began, 
at  Milan,  his  public  career  as  the  Apostle 
of  Italy. 

Bernardine's  mission  among  the 
Milanese,  who  had  long  been  the  spoil 
of  the  conscienceless  Visconti,  was  singu- 
larly successful.  The  grace  and  eloquence 
of  his  address,  his  wit  as  well  as  his 
wisdom,  won  for  him  not  only  the  admira- 
tion of  the  learned  and  the  attention  of 
the  powerful,  but  the  eager  submission 
of  the  sinful,  who  gathered  around  the 
confessional  like  hordes  of  ants.  Thence- 
forward cities  disputed  for  the  honor  of 
his  presence.  He  travelled  on  foot  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  every  day, 
ofttimes  at  night.  The  result  of  his  labors 
was  remarkable:  reconciliations  between 
cities,  factions,  and  individuals;  the  fold- 
ing away  of  mutually  hostile  banners^ 
the  recall  of  exiles,  a  curbing  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  a  general  refreshening  of 
faith  and  morals.  The  burden  of  his  plea, 
like  that  of  St.  Francis  and  of  his  own 
illustrious  townswoman  St.  Catherine,  was 
"Peace!" 

Among  other  travelling  missionaries 
of  the  day  was  a  certain  Manfred,  who, 
with  greater  zeal  than  judgment,  sought 
to  stem  the  swelling  tide  of  infidelity  and 
vice  by  preaching  the  imminent  coming 
of  the  Antichrist,  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  ^dawning  of  the  great  judgment.  He 
roused  such  terror  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  that  hundreds  of  men  and  women, 
panic-stricken,  abandoned  their  homes  and 
families  to  prepare  for  the  frightful  dies 
irce.  Bernardine's  vigorous  and  successful 
denunciation  of  this  stupidity  and  madness 
begot  him  enemies  that  seemed  unable 
either  to  forgive  or  to  forget. 

The  year  1422  found  Bernardine 
preaching  at  Venice,  where  he  made  a 
forceful  campaign  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles  to  the 
affairs  of  commerce.  He  retained  some 
very  vivid  memories  of  the  material 
splendors  of  that  sea-anchored  city,  but 
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his  special  delight  was  to  recall  and 
marvel  at  the  peace  and  concord  of  its 
citizens.  It  was  while  preaching  his  way 
through  the  Venetian  territory,  where 
his  audiences  at  times  numbered  thirty 
thousand,  that  he  began  to  foster  a  lively 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Name.  So  great 
was  his  success  in  this  work  that  the 
death-inciting  symbols  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  gave  way  on  monuments,  walls, 
and  banners,  to  the  encircled  and  ray- 
darting  I.  H.  S.  At  Ferrara,  where  the 
none  too  savory  Nicolas  d'Este  reigned  in 
a  blaze  of  vice  and  luxury,  Bernardine 
brought  about  many  fruitful  reforms,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  ostentatious  and 
rival  displays  of  wealth,"  "the  inordinate 
pride  of  the  citizens,  and  the  strikingly 
immodest  dress  of  the  women. 

From  Ferrara,  Bernardine  crossed  into 
the  States  of  the  Church,  among  the  more 
turbulent  cities  of  which  was  that  of 
Bologna.  It  was  notoriously  a  city  of 
gamesters.  The  passion  for  gambling 
had  enslaved  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old.  Gambling  houses  were  everywhere. 
Bishop  Albergati,  afterward  Cardinal, 
having  vainly  striven  to  suppress  the 
evil,  besought  the  services  of  Bernardine. 
It  was  a  stiff  challenge;  but,  once  Ber- 
nardine launched  upon  the  theme,  his 
audiences  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  pulpit  had  to  be  set  up  in  the 
public  square. 

The  result  of  his  mission  was  a  notable 
tribute  to  the  powers  of  the  humble 
Franciscan.  As  Lent  drew  to  its  close, 
gamblers  of  all  ages  and  conditions  brought 
their  gaming  paraphernalia  to  the  public 
square,  where  a  gigantic  bonfire  was 
made  of  the  instruments.  A  certain 
maker  of  playing  cards,  however,  com- 
plained that  Bernardine  had  taken  away 
his  livelihood.  Whereupon,  choosing  a 
small  wooden  tablet,  Bernardine  drew 
thereon  a  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  traced  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  surrounding 
them  with  out-darting  rays.  He  gave 
this  to  the  complainant  with  the  advice 
that  he  go  do  likewise.  The  counsel  was 


followed  with  satisfactory  results  for  the 
cardmaker,  but  with  far  different  conse- 
quences for  the  Sienese  Franciscan. 

A  few  months  later,  Bernardine  preached 
another  famous  mission  at  Florence.  Huge 
bonfires  of  vanities  blazed  in  the  public 
square,  while  the  idea  of  the  lettered 
tablets  swept  the"  popular  mind.  The 
following  year,  the  eighth  since  his  depar- 
ture, Bernardine  revisited  Siena,  where 
he  had  as  one  of  his  admiring  auditors 
tineas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  the  future 
Pius  II.  Bernardine  left  Siena  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  eventually  reached  Arezzo, 
whence  he  passed  on  into  Umbria.  In  the 
month  of  August,  he  was  one  of  thousands 
gathered  at  Assisi  to  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  He  preached 
his  way  through  Umbria  as  far  as  Viterbo, 
his  course  traceable  by  the  three  letters 
I.  H.  S.,  which  flashed  from  palace,  church, 
and  monument..  He  had  indeed  become 
the  most  famous  orator  of  his  day.  His 
apostolate  was  at  its  height  when  an 
ominous  shadow  suddenly  blotted  out 
the  pathway.  He  was  cited  by  the  Pope 
to  appear  at  Rome  immediately,  to 
answer  charges  of  heresy!  It  was  a  sharp 
and  dramatic  climax  to  his  ten  years  of 
ceaseless  and  brilliantly  sustained  mission- 
ary labors. 

II. 

In  respect  of  his  use  of  the  lettered 
tablets,  Bernardine  had  been  accused 
before  the  Holy  See  with  inciting  the 
people  to  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
practices.  The  orthodoxy  of  his  writings 
also  "was  challenged.  Chief  am»ng  his 
accusers  was  the  itinerant  Manfred,  whose 
preaching  of  the  imminent  ending  of  the 
world  Bernardine  had  so  vigorously 
denounced.  Otto  Colonna,  under  title  of 
Martin  V.  was  then  reigning  as  Pope. 
Though  absorbed  in  the  truly  gigantic 
task  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  of  his  twofold  kingdom,  he 
acted  swiftly,  and,  on  Bernardine's  arrival, 
sharply  forbade  him  to  preach  again  or 
leave  the  city  until  a  thorough  inquest 
had  been  had  upon  the  charges. 
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In  the  interval  preceding  the  formal 
examination,  Bernardine  was  an  object 
of  scorn  and  derision.  He  was  pointed 
out  on  the  streets  as  "the  heretic." 
His  friends  were  astounded,  bewildered. 
Bernardine  was  least  troubled  of  all, 
welcoming  the  humiliation  as  a  tonic  to 
his  soul.  Not  a  few  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  day  rushed  to  his  defence, 
among  them  his  old  friend  and  pupil, 
St.  John  Capistran,  who  with  Bernardine 
sustained  the  burden  of  the  formal 
defence. 

The  result  of  the  inquest  was  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  humble 
Franciscan.  A  few  days  after  the  decision, 
and  by  express  invitation  of  Pope  Martin 
V.,  Bernardine  began  a  series  of  public 
sermons.  Rome  thrilled  under  his  elo- 
quence.- On  the  streets,  where  shortly 
before  he  had  been  the  victim  of  hooting 
crowds  and  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
ridicule,  he  was  now  acclaimed  and 
honored.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph, 
Siena  sought  to  have  him  raised  to  the 
episcopacy  of  that  city.  The  Pope 
approved  the  choice.  Bernardine  instantly 
refused  the  offer,  preferring  poverty  and 
the  power  to  preach  throughout  the 
peninsula  to  the  honors  and  naturally 
restricted  field  of  a  bishopric.  During  the 
four  succeeding  years  he  led  a  very  active 
life,  at  one  period  of  which  he  gained  a 
notable  triumph  over  the  arrogant  and 
tricky  Visconti  in  the  latter's  own  strong- 
hold at  Milan.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  his  influence  put  an  end  ty  the 
projected  alliance  between  Siena  and 
Milan  for  a  joint  attack  upon  Florence, 
and  later  against  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Pope  Martin  V.  died  in  1431.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  The 
latter,  by  his  ruthless  battle  against 
nepotism  and  staunch  defence  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  found 
himself  the  storm-center  of  a  specially 
passionate  hour.  Beloved  by  the  Floren- 
tines, hated  by  the  Colonnesi,  he  was 
defied  and  persecuted,  practically  exiled 
for  almost  ten  years.  These  critical 


conditions  were  made  use  of  by  Bernar- 
dine's  old  enemies,  who  again  charged 
him  with  heresy  and  launched  an  attack 
upon  his  personal  character.  The  dispute 
waxed  hot,  especially  at  Siena  and 
Bologna.  Bernardine  and  his  associates 
were  privily  cited  to  appear  before 
Cardinal  John  of  Casanova.  The  move 
was  quite  irregular,  the  Pope  having  been 
ignored.  Siena,  roused,  sent  a  special 
ambassador  in  defence  of  Bernardine. 
Pope  Eugene,  finally  apprised  of  the 
proceeding,  put  an  end  to  the  shameful 
conspiracy  by  a  Bull,  dated  January  7, 
1432,  in  which  the  accusers  and  their 
secretive  methods  were  roundly  scored, 
while  their  victim  was  eulogized.  As  a 
result  of  th'is  public  proclamation,  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Name  spread  fire-like  not  only 
throughout  the  peninsula,  but  in  all  those 
countries  where  the  Franciscans  were  then 
preaching,  especially  in  France. 

In  April,  1432,  Bernardine  was  one  of 
the  party  that  accompanied  Sigismund  to 
Rome,  where  a  year  later,  May  31,  1433, 
Sigismund  had  himself  crowned  as  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Avoiding 
the  feasts  and  celebrations  incident  to 
that  event,  Bernardine  spent  his  time 
preaching  in  the  Eternal  City.  He  accom- 
panied 'Sigismund  on  the  latter's  return 
journey  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany, 
where  he  took  leave  of  the  imperial  court 
and  retired  to  the  little  monastery  at 
Capriola.  Here  he  spent  three  years, 
revising  his  sermons,  which,"  after  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  written  in 
Latin.  In  1435  he  resumed  his  active 
mission,  and,  in  1438,  was  made  vicar- 
general  of  the  Observant  section  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Italy. 

Though  not  the  originator  of  this 
monastic  reform  movement,  St.  Ber- 
nardine had  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  its  progress.  In  his  office  of 
vicar-general  he  vigorously  championed 
the  cause,  his  most  zealous  colaborer  being 
the  brilliant  St.  John  Capistran.  To 
recount  the  story  of  that  memorable 
movement  would  involve  a  review  of  the 
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Franciscan  Order  from  its  virginal  days  in 
Assisi  almost  to  the  present  hour.  It  was 
a  fight  waged  always  against  great  odds, 
Feelings  ran  as  high  as  human  convictions 
could  make  them.  There  were  excesses 
and  much  bitterness  on  both  sides.  There 
were  critical,  heart-rending  moments;  but 
through  all  phases  of  the  reform  the  spirit 
of  the  Poverello  endured.  When  Bernar- 
dine  took  the  habit  in  1402,  the  Obser- 
vants, though  few  in  number,  were  an 
established  fact  in  Italy.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  cause  assumed  definite  form 
and  made  rapid  advance. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  Bernardine 
obtained  his  release  from  the  office  of 
vicar-general  that  he  might  resume  his 
public  mission.  He  was  then  in  his  sixty- 
second  year  and  suffering  from  several 
distressing  ailments.  In  spite  of  his 
physical  condition,  he  still  insisted  on 
travelling  afoot  from  city  to  city  and 
preaching  every  day.  He  gave  a  note- 
worthy mission  at  Padua  in  the  Lent  of 
1443.  Doctors,  professors,  students,  the 
nobility,  leaders  of  all  walks  in  life, 
together  with  thousands  of  the  poor  and 
unlearned,  literally  sat  at  his  feet,  prisoners 
of  his  heart  and  mind.  Thence  he  traversed 
almost  all  his  former  routes,  taking  what 
was  destined  to  be  a  final  farewell  of  the 
children  of  his  love  and  solicitude.  His 
sanctity,  long  since  guessed,  was  now 
openly  acclaimed.  This  fact,  together 
with  his  rich  experience,  his  great  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart,  gave  him  an  astounding 
hold  upon  the  people.  He  eventually 
arrived  at  his  native  village  of  Massa, 
wlu-re  he  preached  a  fifty  day  mission. 
Sienu  next  claimed  his  attention.  And  it 
was  here-  that  he  disclosed  his  intention 
tc  preach  his  way  southward  and  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  His  friends  sought  to 
dissuade  him,  but  neither  the  pleadings  of 
the-  Siencse  nor  his  shattered  health  could 
restrain  him. 

In  the  night  of  April  30,  1444,  Ber- 
nardine, accompanied  by  four  religious, 
secretly  stole  away  from  Siena.  Too 
weak  to  walk,  he  was  forced  to  ride  an  ass. 


He  shaped  his  course  by  way  of  Ascanio, 
Assisi,  Foligno,  and  Spoleto.  The  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  the  strain  of  public  speak- 
ing, the  tumultuous  welcomes  and  fare- 
wells of  the  people,  rapidly  spent  his 
powers.  On  his  arrival  at  Cittaducale,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
he  was  seized  with  fever  and  dysentery. 
Still  unconquered,  he  pushed  on  to  the 
village  of  San  Silvestro.  It  was  the  last 
measure  of  his  strength.  His  companions 
placed  him  on  a  stretcher  and  carried  him 
seven  miles  farther  along,  to  the  city  of 
Aquila.  it  was  the  Sunday  before  the 
Ascension.  He  was  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Conventuals,  and  the  most 
skilful  physicians  of  the  city  summoned. 
Their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Wednesday 
he  received  the  last  Sacraments.  Con- 
scious, but  unable  to  speak,  he  signalled 
his  brothers  to  place  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  cell,  where,  hands  outstretched,  he 
passed  away. 

It  was  May  20,  1444,  the  eve  of  the 
Ascension,  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  while 
the  friars  were  chanting  the  anthem, 
Pate.r,  mani/estavi  nomen  Tuum  hominibus. 
He  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  had  spent 
forty-two  years  in  the  religious  life,  and 
had  devoted  a  score  to  active  missionary 
preaching.  He  Was  canonized  May  24, 
1450,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  His  body, 
enclosed  in  a  costly  shrine  (the  gift  of 
Louis  X^  of  France),  lies  to-day  in  the 
church  of  the  Observants  at  Aquila;  and 
his  feast  is  kept  May  20. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

THOSE  who  object  to  mysteries  in 
religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed, 
object  to  religion's  belonging  to  the 
infinite,  or  else  to  man's  being  permitted 
to  have  any  dealings  with  the  infinite. 
The  finite  intelligence  is,  of  course,  not 
able  to  comprehend  in  its  fulness  the 
infinite.  Is  it,  then,  an  injury  to  man  that 
he  is  raised  high  enough  to  apprehend, 
at  least  in  a  fragmentary  way,  such 
portions  of  it  as  are  nearest  to  him  and 
most  needful?  Audrey  de  Vere. 
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The  Cottage  by  the  Roadside. 


BY  NORA  TYNAN  O'MAHONY. 


|f  EARS  ago,  in  a  time  of  great 
sadness  and  trouble,  I  had  longed 
for  a  cottage  by  the  roadside, — 
some  quiet,  pretty,  tiny  place  all  my  own, 
away  from  all  the  stress  and  turmoil  of 
the  world;  a  home  with  a  fair  garden 
and  the  green  fields  about  it, — a  restful, 
sheltered,  unpretentious  spot,  where  one 
could  live  one's  life  and  mother  one's 
fatherless  little  children  in  undisturbed 
peace  and  quiet  contentment. 

And  now  God  has  given  me  the  home 
of  my  desire,  but,  oh,  what  a  glorified 
presentment  of  the  tiny  house  of  my 
dreams!  It  stands  by  the  roadside,  it  is 
true,  with  its  face  turned  a  little  way 
aside,  so  that  the  rosy  sunshine  of  dawn 
and  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun 
may  flood  in  turn  each  day  every  open 
window,  great  and  small,  that  lies  to  the 
east  and  the  west.  A  gable-end,  with  one 
large,  airy  window,  looks  out  across  the 
road,  and  from  that  over  an  undulating 
panorama  of  green  pasture  land  and 
yellow  cornfields,  to  the  wide-sweeping 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills.  As  somebody 
said,  standing  by  the  window,  it  looks 
like  a  picture  in  a  frame. 

Down  along  the  white  ribbon  of  road 
beneath  go,  all  day,  carts  laden  with 
the  golden  harvest  of  the  fields;  hay  bogies 
which  groan  under  a  heavy  weight  of 
fragrant-smelling  hay,  and  which,  returning 
to  the  fields  unladen  a  little  later,  carry 
a  happy  argosy  of  delighted,  laughing, 
free-from-school  children.  The  sheep  pass 
by  in  flocks,  with  their  lambs;  cattle — 
alas! — also,  on  their  way  to  market  and 
their  final  pitiful  goal,  the  slaughter-house; 
men  and  boys — ah  me! — -too,  khaki-clad, 
gay  of  heart  and  light  of  step,  marching 
off  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  with 
their  heads  held  proud  and  high.  All 
manner  of  men  and  Vehicles  pass  here 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day;  the  old 


peasant  on  her  way  to  First  Mass,  the 
younger  women  and  girls,  with  the  men 
and  boys,  trudging  on  foot  to  their  work 
in  the  harvest  fields;  milk  carts,  bread 
carts,  grocers'  and  butchers'  vans, — for  my 
cottage  by  the  roadside  is  not  so  far  away 
as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization. 

Motor-cars  sweep  past,  carrying  each 
its  load  of  fair  women,  or  brave  men  clad 
almost  always  these  days  in  the  khaki. 
Holiday  cyclists,  most  of  them  on  fishing 
intent,  wheel  by  at  their  ease,  humming 
a  gay  song  as  they  fare  along  to  the  upland 
lakes  and  streams,  sure  home  of  the  wary, 
speckled  trout. 

All  this  and  more — the  noisy,  crowded 
steam-tram,  sometimes  even  a  gipsy 
caravan,  a  travelling  circus,  or  a  man 
with  a  dancing  bear — may  be  seen  from 
our  gable  window  that  looks  out  on  and 
over  the  road.  Stray  wisps  of  conversa- 
tion, too,  often  float  up  on  the  wind, — 
comments  on  the  prettiness  of  the  place, 
on  the  flaunting,  gaudy  pink  hollyhocks 
that  strain  their  necks,  like  a  bevy  of 
vain  and  saucy,  beauties,  to  look  out 
across  the  garden  hedge  and  captivate 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  beholders. 

Turning  back  from  the  window,  one  is 
charmed  with  the  quaint  homeliness  of 
the  long,  low  room  within,  half  the  length 
of  the  house,  with  its  timbered  ceiling 
and  three  little  beds,  in  which  as  many 
happy  boys  sleep  away  the  long  hours 
of  each  silent,  restful  night.  A  smaller 
window  looks  out  towards  the"  west  on  a 
compact  kitchen  garden,  in  which  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  beans,  peas,  parsley,  thyme, 
and  other  vegetables  and  herbs,  do  their 
very  best — which  is  good  indeed — to  make 
up  for  all  other  war-time  shortages. 

Downstairs  there  are  two  pretty 
sitting-rooms  opening  one  off  the  other, 
and  showing  to  the  very  best  advantage 
one's  most  cherished  bits  of  furniture, 
pictures,  and  bric-a-brac.  Beyond  the 
long  wide  hall  there  is  a  "kitchen  dining- 
room,"  in  which  the  most  excellent  range 
shines  still,  I  hope,  with  something  of  the 
refulgence  and  silvery-brightness  bestowed 
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on  it  by  its  last  industrious  and  cleanliness- 
loving  chatelaine.  The  advantages  of  a 
kitchen  dining-room  are  manifold,  espe- 
cially if  one  should  need  to  do  without  a 
maid;  for  it  gives  not  only  a  greater 
sense  of  coziness  and  homeliness,  but  is 
also  a  great  saving  of  coal,  light,  and 
trouble.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kitchen  dining- 
room  only  because  of  its  containing  the 
range,  on  which  most  of  the  cooking  is 
usually  done;  all  other  kinds  of  household 
work — washing  up,  laundry,  ironing,  etc. — - 
are  done  either  in  the  spacious  washhouse 
at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  garden,  or  in 
the  little  lean-to  kitchen,  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  which  is  graced  xwith  a  dresser, 
presses,  tables,  an  enamelled  sink,  a  force- 
pump  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  many  other  conveniences. 

Beyond  the  kitchen  dining-room  is  the 
largest  room  in  the  house, — a  big,  square, 
delightful  room,  with  two  sunny  windows, 
and  the  prettiest  pink  rose-garlanded 
paper  on  its  walls ;  it  is  used  as  a  bedroom, 
and  might  well  suit  a  queen.  Besides  this 
there  is  at  the  rear  another  smaller  bed- 
room; looking  out,  like  the  upstairs  one, 
towards  the  blue  and  misty  hills.  It  is 
indeed  the  ideal  cottage  (and  how  much 
more  than  that!)  of  one's  dreams. 

It  was  built  by  an  Englishman,  and 
th~e  English  are  great  home-makers.  Even 
about  this  little  place,  everything  loudly, 
and  insistently  tells  you  so.  The  outside 
washhouse,  with  its  boiler  and  fittings, 
and  its  separate  sewer  to  carry  away  the 
water;  the  arrangements  for  clothes 
drying,  inside  and  outside;  the  "patent 
clothes  airer,"  suspended  on  pulleys  from 
the  beams  of  the  cozy  kitchen  dining- 
room;  the  compact  coal  cellar;  the 
covered  rain-water  tank,  large  and 
spacious,  and  never  yet  known  to  run  dry; 
the  sheltering  glass  porches  back  and 
front  of  the  house, — all  speak  equally  of 
comfort  and  neatness.  The  kitchen  garden 
is  further  enriched  by  a  water-supply 
from  a  central  pump. 

In  front  of  the  house,  a  lovely  little 
lawn,  encircled  by  beds  of  fragrant 


flowers  and  ornamented  by  shrubs  and 
rockeries,  spreads  itself  in  beauty  before 
the  door.  Here  you  will  find,  in  turn, 
crocuses  and  gay  daffodils  lighting  up  the 
lawn;  irises,  columbines,  roses  of  every 
hue.  Along  by  the  hedge  and  in  every 
sheltered  corner  rise  bright  banks  of 
multicolored  snapdragons,  delphiniums, 
hollyhocks.  Violets  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  too,  with  sweet-scented  stock,  shed 
their  perfumes  on  the  breeze;  for  the 
ladies  who  lived  here  before  us  were  great 
lovers  of*flowers.  The  little  glass  porch 
and  the  broad  low  sill  of  every  window  are 
filled  with  bloom  and  fragrance;  while 
out  on  the  lawn  there  are  comfortable 
seats  on  which  one  may  rest  and  read  or 
sew — or  smoke,  according  to  one's  taste 
and  sex, — seeing  and  yet  unseen,  should 
one  will  it  so;  for  the  thick  low  hedge 
forms  a  pleasant  shelter  in  more  ways  than 
one  from  the  breeziness,  or  dust,  and 
publicity  of  the  road,  whilst  giving  one 
at  the  same  time  a  sweeping  and  unbroken 
view  of  the  blue,  everlasting  hills. 

One  may  live  quietly  and  retiredly  here, 
yet  with  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  Sense 
of  companionship;  for  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  us  lie  other  houses,  both  kindly  and 
neighborly,  and  one  inhabited  by  friends 
of  very  old  acquaintanceship  indeed.  "It 
is  beautiful,  mother,"  one  of  my  boys 
sometimes  says  to  me,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
content,  "to  wake  up  in  the  mornings  and 
'  look  out  at  those  lovely  hills."  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  wake  up  in  the  mornings, 
and  to  raise  one's  bedroom  blind  to  gaze 
out  on  the  tall  old  white  house  that  looks 
down  on  us  so  kindly,  with  the  smoke  of 
early-lit  morning  fires  already  curling 
from  its  chimneys.  Ought  not  one  to  rise 
up  and  thank  God  for  it  all, — the  comfort 
and  beauty,  the  quiet  and  peace,  the 
breath  of  freedom,  the  wide  skies,  the 
rosy  dawns,  the  silvery-golden  glow  of 
the  great  harvest  moon,  the  starlit-blue 
velvetiness  of  the-  summer-night  sky; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  nearness  and 
deafness  of -those  best  of  old  fiicnds  who 
live  just  the  other  side  of  the  wall? 
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An  Interesting  Memorial. 


tercentenary  of  the  establishment 
-I-  of  the  Faith  in  Canada  was  celebrated 
in  October  by  the  erection  on  the  heights 
of  Quebec  of  a  monument,  in  the  form  of 
an  ornamental  fountain  of  bronze  and 
granite,  bearing  the  names,  with  descrip- 
tive scenes,  of  the  four  Re'collets  who  were 
the  first  missionaries  to  set  foot  on  Cana- 
dian soil:  Father  Denys  Jamet,  Father 
Jean  Dolbeau,  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron, 
and  Brother  Pacificus  Duplessi^  On  the 
apex  of  the  monument  is  a  magnificent 
and  impressive  figure  symbolizing  Faith. 
In  her  outstretched  right  arm  is  the  Cross, 
in  her  left  the  palm  of  victory.  It  is  a 
sublime  and  significant  fact  that  this 
figure  should  dominate  the  gateway  to 
the  Northern  Realm,  and  that  in  these 
days  of  cold  materialism  an  immense 
number  of  people  should  be  roused  to 
passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  evocation 
of  a  purely  religious  past. 

An  admirable  sermon,  on  the  gratitude 
due  to  God  by  the  Canadian  people,  was 
preached  by  the  Abbe  Brosseau,  chaplain 
of  Mt.  St.  Louis  College,  Montreal.  The 
inspiring  story  of  what  had  been  done  upon 
tin  •  continent,  and  particularly  in  Canada, 
by  the  sons  of  France,  carried  the  large 
audience  back  to  the  primal  days  when  the 
French  colony,  the  germ  of  what  is  now 
the  magnificent  Dominion^  was  founded  in 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness  peopled  by  fero- 
cious tribes.  In  the  impressive  discourse 
of  Cardinal  Begin,  and  in  those  that 
followed,  there  were  many  notable  utter- 
ances. Historical  scenes  were  depicted, 
splendid  deeds  chronicled,  and  a  glorious 
past  recalled,  from  that  springtime  of 
1615  when  the  primal  wilderness  was 
clothed  with  vernal  beauty,  transforming 
the  forests  and  hillsides  into  living  green, 
and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  of  Catholicity 
which  has  illumined  the  whole  continent 
burst  forth  in  splendor. 

In  an  eloquent  address,  Sir  Lomer 
Gouin,  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
followed  the  Recollets  in  their  journeyings 


through  the  vast  forests  of  New  France, 
to  the  country  of  the  Htirons,  where  it  lay 
on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  bay.  And 
so,  in  addition  to  the  great  object  of  their 
labors,  they  were  enabled  to  exercise  a 
civilizing  influence  upon  the  tribes,  which 
redounded  to  the  success  of  the  colony. 
He  emphasized  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  nascent  State,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, by  the  first  four  missionaries.  "It 
was  not  sufficient,"  he  declared,  "for  their 
faith  and  zeal  to  evangelize  the  savages 
and  teach  them  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  truths  of  faith:  they  also  sought 
to  impart  at  least  the  elements  of  civil 
instruction.  It  was  to  that  end  that  they 
compiled,  at  the  cost  of  difficulties  which 
God  alone  can  estimate,  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Huron,  Algonquin,  and 
Montagnais  dialects.  The  Recollets  were 
not  only  good  sowers  of  truth,  but  good 
sowers  likewise  of  wheat,"  he  added. 
"With  the  celebrated  L'ouis  Hebart,  they 
were  the  first  cultivators  of  the  soil, — the 
first  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  that  vast 
edifice  which  we  call  Canada.'  They  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  this 
monument  will  remain  as  the  homage  of 
a  people  who,  are  grateful  for  their  work 
and  who.  admire  their  virtues." 

Father  Denys  Jamet,  the  leader  of  that 
missionary  band,  had  been  superior  of  his 
convent  in  Montargis,  France.  On  arriving 
in  Canada,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out 
the  tribes  on  whom  he  was  to  exercise  his 
apostolic  zeal.  He  said  the  first-  Mass  since 
the  days  of  Cartier,  not  at  Quebec,  but  on 
the  island  of  Montreal,  near  that  point 
where  another  Recollet,  Father  Nirhohr; 
Vicl,  was  later  to  give  the  testimony  of  his 
life  for  the  Faith.  Father  Jamel  bravely 
set  to  work  to  study  the  climate,  the  topog- 
raphy and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv, 
sending  a  most  comprehensive  account  of 
his  labors  to  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen. 

Father  Jean  Dolbeau,  who  is  usually 
styled  "the  first  Cure  of  Quebec,"  was 
born  in  Anjou,  France,  and  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  braved  the  ocean 
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and  the  wilderness.  Of  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  temperament,  he  was  peculiarly 
\vell  fitted  for  the  adventurous  life  into 
.which  the  commands  of  his  superiors  and 
his  own  personal  desire  had  sent  him.  He 
it  was  who  first  celebrated  the  Holy 
vSacrifice  of  the  Mass  at  Quebec,  where  he 
built  a  little  chapel  in  what  is  now  Lower 
Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which 
Cartier  had  discovered.  He  remained  for 
many  years  at  Quebec,  extending  his 
ministry  to  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence,  Algonquins  and  Montagnais.  He 
returned  to  France  at  the  taking  of  Quebec 
by  the  Kertk  Brothers,  in  the  service  of 
England,  and  never  revisited  that  land  of 
frost  and  snow  which  had  so  long  engaged 
the  full  powers  of  his  earlier  manhood.  He 
died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  in  the 
city  of  ( >rleans,  in  June,  1652,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six. 

Father  Joseph  LeCaron,  who  is  described 
as  "perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  sympathetic  figure  amongst  those 
early  Recollets,"  had  been  a  secular  priest 
before  entering  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
had  also  been  preceptor  to  the  Uuke 
d  'Orleans.  It  was  he  who  first  penetrated 
to  that  mysterious  region  on  the  shores 
of  the  Georgian  Bay,  where  later  was  to 
be  enacted  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chap- 
ters in  the  martyrology  of  the  Church, — 
one  which  the  heroic  figures  of  Brebeuf  and, 
Lallemant  have  made  immortal.  Father 
Le  Caron  accompanied  Champlain  on  that 
distant  journey,  and  was  forced  to  remain 
there  during  a  whole  winter.  He  occu- 
pied his  free  time  in  preparing  an  Indian 
dictionary,  though  in  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  further  sojourn  in  Canada  he  was 
destined  never  to  revisit  Huronia.  Later 
iu-  labored  amongst  the  comparatively 
peaceful  tribes  who  inhabited  Tadousac 
and  those  other  regions,  which  subse- 
quently constituted  "the  Domain  of  the 
King."  The  holy  missionary  died  in  1642,. 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty - 
six,  at  the  town  of  Trie,  near  Gisors,  France. 
Renowned  as  he  was  for  the  fervor  of  his 
piety,  he  had  a  fitting  close  to  a  life 


of  extraordinary  virtue  and  merit,  having 
died  of  the  plague  which  he  contracted  in 
the  course  of  his  charitable  ministrations. 
The  lay-Brother,  Pacificus  Duplessis, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  pioneers  to 
die  on  the  Canadian  mission.  He  stands 
out  from  the  canvas  of  early  Quebec  with 
a  vivid  force  and  reality.  He  had  been  an 
apothecary  before  entering  the  religious 
Order  of  his  choice,  and  he  used  to  great 
advantage  his  knowledge  of  drugs  in  the 
service  of  the  white  settlers  and  the 
Indians.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  of  an 
unsurpassed  charity,  which  has  made  his 
name  proverbial,  and  for  which  he  found 
abundant  exercise  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  rude  pioneer  life.  He  also  acted  as 
a  teacher,  and  gathered  about  him,  on  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Quebec  at  Three 
Rivers,  the  Indian  and  white  children, 
imparting  to  them  with  the  utmost 
patience,  crowned  with  success,  the  ele- 
ments of  education.  It  was  while  he  was 
in  residence  at  Three  Rivers  that  he 
learned  of  a  plan  for  a  concerted  attack 
upon  the  white  colonists  by  tribesmen  who 
in  some  way  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  He 
was  informed  of  the  plot  by  one  of  his 
neophytes,  and  dispatched  such  timely 
warning  to  the  authorities  as  prevented  its 
execution.  And  so  good  Brother  Duplessis, 
for  the  all  too  short  term  of  four  years, 
rounded  out  his  days  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  mankind,  and  fell  asleep,  to  rest 
from  his  labors,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1619, — simple,  humble  and  devoted  to  the 
end.  His  name  appears  with  the  others 
whose  service  was  given  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  priesthood,  and  there  it  shall 
remain  while  years,  perhaps  even  centu- 
ries, go  upon  their  appointed  course. 

A  touching  episode  of  the  celebration, 
which  must  be  mentioned  amongst  all  the 
proceedings  of  that  gala  day  in  Quebec, 
and  which  was  greeted  with  thunders  of 
applause  from  the  multitude,  was  the 
presentation  of  a  wreath  from  the  Hurons 
of  Lorette,  remnants  of  that  once  powerful 
tribe,  inscribed:  "To  our  first  mission- 
aries, from  the  grateful  Hurons." 
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A  COMMUNICATION  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  Maryland  correspond- 
ent gives  so  close  and  charming  a  view  of 
some  splendid  Catholic  laymen  that  we 
feel  amply  warranted  in  sharing  this  letter 
with  our  readers.  Our  friend  writes: 

I  was  delighted  to  read  in  a  recent  issue 
of  THE  AVE  MARIA  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
piety  of  the  late  Senators  Johnston  of . 
Virginia,  and  Kenna  of  West  Virginia. 
During  a  residence  in  Washington  I  was 
brought  into  contact,  in  a  humble  way, 
with  both  of  these  worthy  Catholics.  I 
have  the  honor  of  knowing  Senator  John- 
ston's daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  McMullen, 
whose  son  and  stepson  graduated  under  me. 
I  write  this  the  further  to  confirm  what 
THE  AVE  MARIA  states  about  the  piety  of 
these  two  Catholic  Senators. 

On  several  occasions  when  attending 
sessions  in  the  United  States  Capitol,  I  saw 
from  the  visitors'  gallery  Senator  Johnston 
quietly  "counting  his  Rosary  beads"  in 
dull  moments  of  the  day's  proceedings.  In 
my  mind's  eye,  I  can  see  him  now  as  clearly 
as  day,  seated  at  one  end  of  the  second  row 
of  desks  on  the  left  of  the  middle  aisle, 
quietly  praying,  the  long  Rosary  hanging 
down  from  his  folded  hands  in  his  lap. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ostentation 
about  him,  nor  any  effort  made  to  conceal 
the  beads;  he  seemed  largely  absorbed  in 
his  prayers,  unconscious,  apparently,  of  any 
one's  noticing  him.  A  confrere  beside  me 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
both  of  us  were  much  edified  by  the  good 
man's  earnest  piety ;  and  we  often  recounted 
the  fact  to  our  friends  and  pupils. 

No  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  was 
more  highly  respected  than  Senator  John- 
ston. He  was  quiet  and  dignified,  with  not 
a  trace  of  pride  or  narrowness  in  his  whole 
make-up.  He  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was 
cousin  to  the  two  famous  Confederate 
officers,  Albert  Sydney  and  Joseph  John- 
.ston, — each  a  son  of  a  different  branch  of 


the  famous  Johnston  family  of  Virginia.  It 
should  here  be  recorded,  to  the  honor  of 
that  strongly  Protestant  State,  that 
Virginia  sent  this  ardent  Catholic  as  her 
representative  1o  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  kept  him  there  till  he  died. 

As  to  Senator  Kenna,  of  West  Virginia, 
I  have  the  following  to  record.  My  supe- 
rior, Brother  Tobias,  of  St.  John's  College, 
told  us  of  it  the  day  of  its  occurrence.  He 
met  the  Senator  on  a  B.  &  O.  train  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington;  and  as  Brother 
Tobias  went  forward  to  chat  with  him,  the 
Senator  said:  "Excuse  me,  Brother,  for 
a  moment.  I  just  want  to  finish  my 
beads,"  —  showing  the  Rosary  and  his 
fingers  on  the  second  last  of  the  five 
decades.  The  Rosary  finished,  he  began  a 
lively  chat  with  the  Brother,  incidentally 
informing  him,  modestly,  that  he  seldom 
let  a  day  pass  without  saying  his  beads, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Residents  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  can 
recount  many  edifying  traits  in  the  con- 
duct of  Catholic  public  men  during  their 
careers  in  the  National  Capitol.  Two  or 
three  instances  came  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation.  On  a  First  Friday 
morning,  going  to  early  Mass  at  old  St. 
Matthew's,  corner  -  of  Fifteenth  and  H 
Streets,  northwest,  the  Brothers  of  our 
community  met  the  late  Senator  Kernan, 
of  New  York,  helping  a  poor  Negro  boy,  at 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  I  Streets,  to 
gather  up  a  large  bundle  of  wood  which  he 
had  let  fall,  and  then  kindly- helping  him 
on  with  it,  tying  it  to  his  shoulders.  This 
•done,  the  Senator  quietly  proceeded  to 
St.  Matthew's  to  hear  Mass  and  receive 
Holy  Communion. 

On  other  occasions  we  often  met  the  Hon. 
Zach.  Montgomery,  of  California,  then 
Attorney  General  under  President  Cleve- 
land, and  father  of  the  late  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery, of  San  Francisco, — -we  often  met 
him  of  an  afternoon  after  office  hours 
going  into  the  Colored  church,  St.  Augus- 
tine's, to  make  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  to  recite  the  Rosary. 

And  never  can  I  forget  the  fervent  look 
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on  the  face  of  the  Hon.  William  Wilson, 
Congressman  from  West  Virginia,  as  I 
looked  out,  unseen,  from  the  bowed  doors 
of  old  St.  Matthew's  sacristy,  during  the 
Elevation  at  High  Mass  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Oh,  the  faith  and  love  and  profound 
re  verence  that  shone  in  those  eyes  and 
lighted  up  that  face!  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
recent  convert  to  the  Faith,  through  his 
noble  and  beautiful  wife,  who  died  shortly 
after  his  conversion.  He  was  much  older 
and  in  Congress  long  before  the  more 
famous  William  Wilson  of  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Bill. 

I  know  also  of  a  very  prominent  Catholic 
gentleman  in  Baltimore  who  says  not  only 
tin-  beads,  but  the  entire  Rosary  of  fifteen 
decades  every  day.  On  leaving  home  for 
his  office  every  morning,  he  quietly  recites 
five  decades  as  he  walks  along  Park  Avenue 
until  he  reaches  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  at 
Saratoga  Street.  He  enters  there,  hears 
Mass,  and  then  proceeds  to  his  business 
place.  During  a  few  spare  moments  in  the 
day,  especially  about  noon,  he  recites 
another  five  decades  sitting  quietly  in  his 
office.  At  the  close  of  business  hours,  he 
drops  into  St.  Alphonsus'  again  for  a  visit 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  there  com- 
pletes the  fifteen  decades.  He  does  all  this 
so  quietly  that  it  was  only  by  accident  it 
became  known  to  some  of  his  friends.  He 
tells  them  that  he  finds  no.  trouble  in  fol- 
lowing out  this  daily  program;  and  that 
whenever  he  is  interrupted  in  it  by  meeting 
chance  acquaintances  or  otherwise,  he 
always  makes  up  for  it  either  in  the  evening 
visit  to  St.  Alphonsus'  or  before  he  retires 
for  the  night.  He  occasionally  invites  a 
chance-met  friend  to  and  fro  to  join  him 
in  the  beads. 

These  instances  should  be  recorded, 
especially  in  the  widely  read  AVE  MARIA, 
not  only  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his  Holy 
Mother,  but  for  the  edification  of  the 
f;iitliful  at  large. 

Cordially  yours, 

BROTHER  I''.\URICIAN-JESU. 
ROCK   HIM.  Coi.i.iidE, 

Jvllicott  City,  Md. 


The  Little  Book  of  Great  importance. 

READ  and  reread  the  Catechism  for 
your  own  enlightenment  and  sanc- 
tification."  These  words  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  might  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  all  Catholics.  Indeed,  substan- 
tially the  same  message  was  addressed  to 
the  entire  Catholic  world  by  the  late  Holy 
Father.  Moreover,  outside  of  what  might 
be  termed  private  ends,  the  Catechism 
has  other  uses,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
power  it  gives  of  defending  the  Faith. 

In  the  same  sermon  from  which  the 
above  words  are  taken,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land advises  Catholics  to  read  and  reread 
their  Catechism  that  they  may  be  able  to 
defend  their  faith,  and  declare  correctly 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  to  those  whose 
objections  to  her  are  misapprehensions  or 
misstatements  of  her  creed.  The  effec- 
tive answer  to  such  objections  is  to  say- 
Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  the  Church 
teaches:  read  its  -Catechism.  "For 
instance,"  he  illustrates,  "you  will  be  told 
that  an  indulgence  is  an  anticipated  pardon 
for  sin.  In  answer,  quote  jour  Catechism : 
'An  indulgence  is  not  a  pardon  of  sin  nor 
a  license  to  commit  sin,  and  one  who  is  in 
the  state  ~of  mortal  sin  can  not  gain  an 
indulgence.'  You  will  be  told  that  Cath- 
olics worship  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  Quote  your  Catechism:  'The 
Church  honors  the  saints,  because  by 
honoring  the  saints,  who  are  the  chosen 
friends  of  God,  we  honor  God  himself.' 
You  will  be  told  that  without  sorrow,  in 
virtue  of  mere  priestly  absolution,  Cath- 
olics think  their  sins  are  forgiven.  Quote 
your  Catechism  on  the  necessity  of  contri- 
tion,— 'a  sorrow  for  sin,  a  hatred  for  sin, 
a  true  grief  of  the  soul  for  having  offended 
God,  with  a  firm  purpose  of  sinning  no 
more.'  In  answer  to  many  other  objec- 
tions, quote  your  Catechism." 

At  one  part  of  his  discourse  the  venerable 
Archbishop  described  an  experience  of 
Cardinal  Newman's,  a  story  already  famil- 
iar, but  very  much  to  the  point  and  decid- 
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edly  worth  retelling.  The  great  Cardinal 
relates  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  when 
yet  an  Anglican,  he  met  three  of  his  rever- 
end colleagues  returning  from  a  journey 
through  Ireland.  They  related  to  him  how, 
having  taken  as  their  guide,  across  the 
western  mountains,  a  boy  fourteen  years 
of  age,  they  had  not  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  heckle  him  on  his  Catholic  faith. 
To  each  statement  of  theirs,  however,  the 
boy  would  simply  say:  "I  tell  you  what 
my  Catechism  tells  me,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  travellers  con- 
fessed that  the  quotations  from  the 
Catechism  defeated  their  objections  and 
opened  up  to  them  new  mental  visions. 

Surely  there  never  was  a  time  which 
offered  better  opportunities  for  Catholics 
to  give  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
The  teaching  of  the  Catechism  should, 
accordingly,  be  more  thorough  than  ever; 
and  Sunday  sermons  and  all  sermons  might 
well  attain  their  highest  fruitfulness  if 
they  were  concerned  with  nothing  more 
erudite  than  plain  catechetical  instruction. 
The  form,  of  course,  might  be  infinitely 
varied,  but  the  matter  at  hand  in  the 
Catechism  is  all  that  one  need  have. 

One  does  not  say  this  in  criticism  of 
sermons.  To  the  well-disposed  all  sermons 
are  good ;  and  wasn't  it  St.  Teresa  herself 
who  declared  she  never  listened  to  a 
sermon  without  deriving  some  profit  from 
it?  But  many  good  sermons  might  be 
better,  especially,  we  think,  if  they  were 
shorter.  Now,  it  is  just  here  that  the 
Catechism  will  be  a  help.  Its  treatment  of 
all  points  is  a  model  of  conciseness,  direct- 
ness, and  completeness.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  most  orderly.  Its  matter,  to  be  sure, 
is  theological  rather  than  devotional.  But 
that  again  is  in  its  favor.  It  is  better  that 
Catholics  understand,  as 'far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  their  religion 
than  that  they  should  be  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  devotions,  especially  if 
these  latter  be  new.  We  are  speaking  now, 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
defending  the  Faith. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  congru- 
ously therefore  in  the  lives  of  her  children, 
Advent  is,  like  I/ent,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  a  season  of  penance  and  sorrow 
for  sin.  This  is  manifest  in  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  ritual  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  prevailing  during  the  four  weeks 
preceding  Christmas.  The  Te  Deum,  the 
joyful  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
is  omitted  in  the  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office,  as  is  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  from 
Holy  Mass;  the  color  of  the  vestments 
is  violet,  symbol  of  penance;  and  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony  (with  Nuptial 
Mass  and  Benediction)  is  forbidden.  A 
rather  natural  corollary  of  this  statement 
is  the  suggestion  that,  as  penance  and 
sorrow  accord  but  ill  with  festivities  and 
worldly  amusements,  devout  children  of 
the  Church  are  chary  of  indulging  in  such 
amusements  during  the  Advent  season. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what 
is  specifically  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  of  what  the  loyal  child  of  the 
Church  thinks  due  to  her  manifest  wishes. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
more  faithfully  one  conforms  to  those 
wishes  during  the  'weeks  preliminary  to 
the  festival,  the  more  grounded  is  one's 
assurance  that  the  festival  itself  will  be, 
in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  phrase,  a 
"merry  Christmas." 

The  world-wide  celebration  of  the 
seventh  centenary  of  the  Friars  Preachers' 
foundation  is  merely  a  congruous  recogni- 
tion of  the  glorious  record  of  St.  Dominic's 
sons  for  centuries  past  in  all  quarters 
of  the  civilized — and  often  enough,  too, 
the  uncivilized — globe.  A  religious  Order 
that  has  given  to  the  Church  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (to  mention 
only  one  of  its  many  saints),  three  Popes, 
three-score  Cardinals,  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  archbishops,  and  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  bishops, — -such  an  Order 
evidently  need  proffer  no  apology  for 
commemorating  with  solemn  pomp  and 
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reverent  joy  its  seven-hundredth  birthday. 
The  Dominicans  loom  large  in  the  religious 
history  of  many  countries,  and  not  least 
in  those  countries  that  are  linked  to  our 
own  by  ancestral  ties.  Their  annals  in 
Ireland  and  England,  not  to  speak  of  other 
lands,  are  records  of  effective  work  in  the 
upbuilding  of  sturdy  Catholic  life  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church's  sway;  and  their 
martyrs  in  the  period  of  Erin's  penal  days 
gave  a  noble  example  to  the  flocks  whom 
they  loved  and  tended  with  such  admirable 
devotion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  whole  Catholic  world  is  indebted  to 
their  founder,  St.  Dominic,  for  the  sweetest 
and  most  common  of  Marian  devotions, 

v 

the  Holy  Rosary. 

The  recent  conversion  of  an  English 
gentleman  who  forfeits  great  worldly  pros- 
pects by  becoming  a  Catholic  has  some  feat- 
ures out  of  the  common,  extraordinary  as 
are  numerous  conversions  to  the  Faith.  He 
had  never  been  inside  a  Catholic  church,  or 
spoken  to  a  priest  until  he  was  introduced 
to  the  one  to  whom  he  made  his  submis- 
sion. "He  worked  it  all  out  himself," 
writes  one  of  his  friends.  To  quote  his  own 
words:  "If  there  is  a  Revelation,  it  must 
-be  clear  and  definite.  In  all  non-Catholic 
churches  there  are  vagueness  and  contra- 
diction. The  Catholics  have  clear,  definite 
teaching.  God's  Revelation  must  be  true; 
therefore  I  must  be  a  Catholic."  He  had- 
no  difficulties;  it  was  always:  "Just  tell 
me  what  the  Church  teaches  and  what  I 
must  do." 

The  address  of  Mr.  John  >S.  Summer 
( succ -cssor  to  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  as 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  V^ce)  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Cath- 
olic Societies,  holds  promise  of  valuable 
co-operation  in  the  laudable  work  of 
enforcing  ,the  laws  prohibiting  traffic-  in 
immoral  books,  pictures,  and  other  matters 
of  similar  character.  "To  tell  the  truth," 
Mr.  Summer  said,  "\ve  are  apparently 
receiving  more  publishers'  support  from 
the  papers  of  your  Church  than  we  are 


receiving  from  the  Protestant  papers;  and 
I  want  to  say  right  now  that  our  Board 
of  Managers  would  be  greatly  pleased  to 
have  one  or  two  members  of  your  denomi- 
nation on  our  Board.  We  are  not  bigots. 
I  figure  that  we  are  all  travelling  the  same 
road,  to  the  same  destination;  arid  that, 
though  one  goes  through  one  street  and 
another  through  another  street,  still,  if 
we  all  converge  at  the  same  destination, 
there  is  no  ground  for  criticism  on  the  part 
of  either  as  to  which  road  the  other 
travels." 

Without  at  all  minimizing  our  detesta- 
tion of  the  absurd  formula  that  "one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,"  we  may 
all  sincerely  rejoice  in  good  deeds,  by 
whomever  performed;  and  we  trust  that 
members  of  the  Federation  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  proffered 
them  for  additional  activity  in  their 
excellent  work. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration,  in 
1908,  of  Francis  Joseph's  Golden  Jubilee 
as  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  London  jour- 
nalist declared  that  his  reign  had  meant  to 
his  nation  a  continuous  deliverance  from 
mischievous  traditions  and  a  constant 
advance  in  European  ideas.  That  verdict 
was  presumably  more  impartial  than  will 
be  any  declaration  from  the  same  or  simi- 
lar sources,  now  that  the  aged  Emperor  has 
paid  the  common  debt  from  which  no 
mortal,  however  exalted,  is  exempt.  Had 
Francis  Joseph  died  three  years  ago,  the 
comments  of  the  world-press  on  his  life 
and  work  would  have  been  notably  more 
generous  than  it  is  at  all  likely  that  they 
will  be  at  present.  Just  how  great  was  his 
individual  responsibility  for  the  war  which 
is  now  devastating  Europe  will  perhaps 
not  be  known  for  years  to  come;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Allies  and  their  sympathizers,  that 
responsibility  was  real  enough  to  offset 
much  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  his 
previous  career.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
longest  of  Hapsb/urg  reigns  is  over;  and 
the  octogenarian  ruler  has  appeared  before 
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a  throne  where  infinite  justice  apportions 
fitting  rewards  for  the  good,  and  adequate 
punishments  for  the  evil,  effected  by 
mortal  men  of  high  or  low  estate.  May 
his  soul  rest  in  peace! 


The  Catholic  Theatre  Movement,  with 
its  periodically  issued  "White  List"  of 
good,  or  at  least  tolerable,  plays,  is  appar- 
ently exercising  considerable  influence  in 
the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion 
concerning  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
drama  in  present-day  life.  Plays  that 
are  clean,  wholesome,  and  entertaining 
deserve  the  patronage  of  all  theatre- 
goers, Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  if  only  to 
discourage  the  production  of  dramas  that 
are  lamentably  lacking  in  all  these  char- 
acteristics. It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  publishers  of  the  "White  List 
Bulletin"  expressly  'state  that  its  pur- 
pose is  not  ^o  induce  people  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  nor  even  to  encourage  Catholics 
to  patronize  the  plays  listed.  Given,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  people,  Catholics 
and  others,  will  attend  the  theatre,  it  is 
assuredly  well  that  they  have  something 
of  a  suggested  guide  to  plays  which,  in 
the  main,  are  free  from  objectionable 
features.  One  comment  of  the  leaders  in 
this  Movement  is  of  general  applica- 
tion: "Combinations  and  stock  company 
theatres  are  not  in  any  sense  safe  family 
resorts.  In  all  of  them  bad  plays  jostle 
the  good  ones." 

"Eugenics  and  Old  Clothes"  furnishes 
Father  McNabb  a  congenial  topic  for  the 
exercise  of  that  reflective  faculty  of  his, 
so  penetrating  in  its  essential  directness 
and  so  whimsical  at  times  in  its  expression. 
Writing  in  America,  the  learned  Dominican 
establishes  the  position  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befall  the  poorer 
classes  is  that  certain  "old  clothes"  in 
the  way  of  moral  opinions — or  decidedly 
immoral  opinions  in  the  matter  in  question, 
namely,  eugenics — should  be  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  more  well-to-do  fellow- 
citizens.  Such  "old  clothes"  (foul  and 


in  every  way  unfitting)  as  family  limita- 
tion by  artificial  means,  is  one  of  these 
present-day  donations.  And  Father 
McNabb  is  moved  to  observe: 

Do  you  not  see  that,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, under  the  plea  of  the  "economic 
position"  of  the  poor,  the  rich  are  following  up 
the  theft  of  the  poor's  wages  by  the  theft  of 
the  poor's  offspring?  Nowadays,  as  always,  the 
poor  man's  best  wealth  is  his  children.  The 
poor  have  been  robbed  so  effectually  that  the 
good  man's  wage,  which,  as  Leo  XIII.  said, 
should  be  enough  for  him  and  his  wife,  and 
as  many  children  as  they  choose  to  beget  in 
lawful  wedlock,  is  not  enough  for  him  and 
two  children  half  the  time. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  economic 
position  which  reduces  the  poor  to  a  state 
little  better  than  slavery?  It  is  very  simple. 
Your  good  man  must  have  a  living  wage.  It 
is  an  economic  difficulty,  and  finds  an  easy 
economic  solution. 

Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  poor 
may  be,  no  more  awful  "amelioration" 
of  their  condition  could  be  suggested 
than  that  they  accept  the  means  of  self- 
extermination  practised  in  the  shelter  of 
godless  wealth. 


If  President  Wilson  is  an  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  the  fact  is  not  generally  known. 
The  greatest  of  Americans,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  is  seldom  referred  to  or 
quoted  by  his  successor,  whose  task  for 
the  next  four  years  may  prove  almost 
as  heavy  as  Lincoln's,  and  whose  respon- 
sibilities will  be  hardly  less  great.  The 
difference  between  the  two,  in  most  re- 
spects, is  marked  and  immense. .  But  com- 
parisons are  odious,  and  Lincoln  was 
sui  generis.  Let  us  hope  that  President 
Wilson  will  try  his  best  to  be  in  future 
as  little  unlike  Abraham  Lincoln  as  limi- 
tations will  allow. 


One's  gratification  to  know  that  the 
two  war  books  written  by  the  Abbe 
Klein — "  Diary  of  a  French  Army  Chap- 
lain" and  "Hope  in  Suffering" — are  being 
widely  read  is  all  the  greater  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  so  exceptionally  well  worth 
reading.  Both  are  books  of  remarkable 
interest  and  beauty;  but  their  highest 
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value — what  gives  them  a  distinct 
charm — is  the  priestly  spirit  of  the  author 
which  breathes  in  every  page.  His  unwav- 
ering faith,  enlightened  piety,  tender  sym- 
pathy with  all  who  suffer,  and  his  broad 
charity,  which  excludes  no  race  or  creed, 
will  impress  all  his  readers,  in  many  of 
whom  like  sentiments  can  not  fail  to  be 
inspired.  These  books  are  acknowledged 
by  non-Catho'.ic  critics  to  be  among  the 
very  best  that  the  Great  War  has  so  far 
produced ;  and  we  are  hoping  that  they  will 
not  only  cause  some  others  to  be  forgotten, 
but  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the 
further  production  of  works  whose  chief 
aim  would  seem  to  be  to  create  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  bitterness,  hatred,  and 

resentment. 

,*. 

Of  "Hope  in  Suffering"  ("  Les  Douleurs 
qui  Esperent")  the  Abb£  Klein  says: 
"This  little  book  will  be  all  that  I  want 
if  it  strengthens  the  shaken  faith  of  one 
single  soul,  if  it  brings  comfort  to  the 
heart  of  one  wife  who  has  lost  her  husband, 
one  mother  who  has  lost  her  son."  How 
well  calculated  these  memories  and  re- 
flections are  to  fortify  and  console,  to 
edify  and  ennoble,  will  be  evident  from  the 
story  of  a  priest-sergeant  who  was  terribly 
wounded  in  the  face  in  Champagne.  One 
eye  had  to  be  removed  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  American  Hospital  at  • 
Neuilly,  Paris,  and  the  condition  of  the 
other  one  was  becoming  alarming.  His 
twin-sister,  a  nurse  in  a  provincial  hospital 
who  was  allowed  to  attend  him,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  make  known  how 
little  hope  there  was  of  his  escaping  blind- 
ness. Finally  it  became  necessary — on 
account  of  his  repeated  demands — to 
inform  him  of  the  doctor's  declaration 
that  he  would  never  see  again.  The 
Abbe  Klein  tells  us  what  happened,  after 
a  tearful  interview  with  the  patient's 
heart-broken  sister: 

I    signed    to   htr   to   go   and    pray   before   the 

nieiit,  and  sat  the  blind  man  down 

le    IIH-.      I    pn  pared   him   less   by  anything   I 

-aiil  than  by  the  feeling  and  deepened  sympathy 

in  my  voice  and  the  clasp  of  my  haud.    Our  talk 


began  more  or  less  like  this: — "Well,  how  are 
things  to-day?"— "My  eye  is  still  painful,"  he 
said,  "but  I  think  that  it  is  getting  better." — 
"You  think  .  .  ."-  -"Yes  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  have  you 
seen  the  doctor  again?" — "Yes."  And  then  a 
silence,  during  which  I  put  my  crucifix  in  his 
hands.  Then,  sharply  and  quickly,  like  a  sur- 
geon's knife,  the  truth  pierced  into  his  soul:  his 
great  trouble  was  told  him.  .  .  .  Though  I  had  no 
doubt  of  his  final  resignation,  I  was  expecting 
some  outburst  of  revolt  at  first.  But  there  was 
none;  only  beneath  his  breath,  some  exclama- 
tions of  anguish.  And  soon  the  valiant  disciple 
of  Christ  said,  like  his  Master,  "My  God,  Thy 
will  be  done."  He  had  drunk  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness at  one  draught.  Oh,  the  depths  of  heroism 
hidden  by  God  in  the  human  soul!  How  He  can 
stir  them,  at  great  moments^  through  the 
influence  of  His  grace  and  of  suffering! 

And  now  the  blind  man  was  thanking  me;  and 
I  was  overcome  with  admiration,  seeing  him  in 
a  moment  risen  so  greatly  in  goodness;  and 
would  have  knelt  down  before  him  had  I  not 
been  afraid  of  spoiling  the  splendid  simplicity  of 
his  conduct.  Still  I  felt  I  had  to  tell  him  what  I 
thought.  "Friend,  what  you  have  just  done  is 
worth  a  lifetime  of  active  work.  Had  you  only 
lived  for  this  one  act  of  resignation,  your  destiny 
would  be  great  and  glorious.  .  .  ." 


The  following  paragraph  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Western  Watchman,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  somewhat  scathing,  we  must 
say,  besides  being  unqualified;  but  who 
will  asserf  that  such  plain  talk  is  altogether 
unnecessary  or  entirely  undeserved? 

Say  not  that  we  are  drained  by  a  hundred 
and  one  demands  on  our  charity.  The  truth  is 
our  superfluous  funds  are  squandered  in  luxury, 
and  practically  nothing  goes  in  real  charity. 
For  our  every  cent  spent  on  clothing  and  feeding 
the  naked  Christ,  we  put  a  dollar  to  pamper  our 
unruly  flesh.  Lent  comes  round  and  we  make  a 
faint  attempt  at  fasting,  but  none  whatever  at 
almsgiving;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  put  aside  the 
money  we  ordinarily  lay  out  during  seven  weeks 
on  enjoyments  and  dispensable  necessities,  we 
should  have  enough  to  give  generously  to  home 
and  foreign  missions,  and  to  many  a  local 
charity  besides.  Our  low  appreciation  of  our 
exalted  dignity  as  Christians  is  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  our  miserliness  in  almsgiving. 
\V\  have  been,  let  us  confess  it,  narrow,  mean, 
and  miserably  towards  those  of  our  own  house- 
hold. ...  If  we  would  amend,  we  must  let 
our  sacrifices  contribute  to  the  relief  of  our 
suffering  brethren,  so  that  their  prayers  may 
redound  to  our  ennobling. 


At  the  End  of  the  Day. 


The  following  hymn  used  to  be  recited  or  sung  every  night 
of  the  •  year  by  our  English  Catholic  forefathers,  and  was 
called  "Complyti  Hympne  "  (hymn).  "Complyn  ys  [is]  as 
moche  to  say  as  the  ende  of  the  day;  &  in  the  ende  of  our 
lyfe  tve  haue  [have]  mosle  neede  of  our  ladys  helpe,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  do  her  praysyng  "; 

<AID  all  maids  excelling. 
Passing  meek  and  lowly, 
Win  fof  sinners  pardon. 

Make  us  chaste  and  holy. 

As  we  onward  journey 

Aid  our  weak  endeavor, 
Till  we  gaze  on  Jesus, 

And  rejoice  forever. 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 

Three  in  One  confessing, 
Give  we  equal  glory, 

Equal  praise  and  blessing. 

Amen. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


V. 

rOON  after  the  Donlons  and  Mr. 
Mulligan  had  returned  to  Nome,  the 
two  men  began  to  make  such  prep- 
arations as  were  necessary  for  the  long 
winter.  They  knew  that  the  time  of 
the  "great  white  silence"  was  at  hand, 
and  there  was  much  to  be  done  before 
then.  A  log  house  had  to  be  constructed, 
and  all  its  crevices  filled  up  with  Arctic 
moss;  some' wood  had  to  be  chopped,  and 
placed  close  at  hand  in  a  shelter  erected 
for  the  purpose;  provisions  of  canned  food, 
of  dried  meat  and  fish,  with  a  supply  of 
salt  pork,  had  to  be  stored  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  carry  them  through  many 
weary  weeks  and  days.  It  was  noticeable 
that  every  day  the  crowds  upon  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  that  town,  which  had 
sprung  up  as  a  mushroom  during  the  gold 


rush,  began  to  thin  out.  Already  a-  large 
number  of  the  miners  who  had  thronged 
the  saloons  and  eating  houses  had  gone 
away  East. 

Frank  Donlon  was  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  towards  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  departure  of  the  last  boat 
outwards  for  the  season  was  to  take 
place.  So  in  the  intervals  of  that  heavy 
and  strenuous  work  of  preparation  for  the 
winter,  which  he  loyally  shared  with  his 
elders,  he  spent  every  moment  on  the 
beach,  watching  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  large  steamers  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  waiting  to  receive 
their  cargo  and  passengers. 

Nothing  in  the  boy's  childish  experi- 
ence had  made  a  greater  impression  upon 
him  than  the  hour  of  that  final  parting, 
when  he  felt,  with  those  about  him,  as  if 
the  world  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
they  were  all  to  be  immured  for  the 
coming  eight  months  in  a  dungeon.  At 
the  hospital  he  had  Scarcely  noticed  what 
the  departure  of  those  steamers  meant. 
Life  had  gone  on  there  much  the  same; 
and  if  his  black-gowned  friends,  the  nuns, 
had  felt  the  terrible  isolation  that  then 
fell  upon  the  outer  world,  they  certainly 
did  not  confide  their  sentime'nts  to  the 
little  lad,  whose  bright  and  cheerful 
nature  was  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  order  of  the  house  did  not 
change,  except  for  the  use  of  more  arti- 
ficial light  and  the  greater  precautions 
against  cold.  And  Frank  had  in  his  mind 
no  contrast  with  a  land  where  all  day 
long  the  sun  shone,  and  where  the  tem- 
perature was  comparatively  mild.  Now, 
however,  it  was  different.  He  had  heard 
his  father  and  Joe  Mulligan,  and  everyone 
else  with  whom  he'  came  into  contact, 
talk  of  the  dreariness  of  those  winter 
months,  and  the  loneliness  that  settled 
down  like  a  pall  when  the  last  boats  were 
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gone.  It  is  true,  his  two  chief  associates, 
and  especially  his  father,  spoke  in  the 
rapid  and  jerky  fashion  of  men  who  were 
not  disposed  to  waste  much  time  in  speech, 
and  were  unaccustomed  to  express  their 
sentiments.  But  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  what  they  did  say  was  more 
impressive. 

When  the-  eventful  afternoon  came, 
Frank  followed  the  two  miners  to  the 
beach.  "Sporty  Joe"  tried  hard  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  for  cheerfulness,  and  to 
put  heart  into  all  those  whom  he  met. 
But  the  effort  was  a  visible  and  painful 
one;  and  at  last  he,  too,  fell  into  silence 
as  they  reached  the  desofate  shore  of 
Behring  Sea,  on  which  the  gloom  of  the 
approaching  winter  was  already  falling 
heavily.  Every  wave  that  lashed  the 
beach  seemed  to  bemoan  its  hard  fate  in 
becoming  so  soon  the  slave  of  the  frost. 

Frank  watched  with  wide-open  eyes  the 
lighters,  like  huge  rafts,  going  out,  all 
laden  with  their  human  freight;  for  there 
were  no  wharfs  at  Nome,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  it  was  possible  for  passengers 
to  be  put  on  board  the  outgoing  vessels. 
The  air  was  full  of  suppressed  enthusiasm. 
Everyone  had  gathered  there  to  witness 
that  last  great  scene  of  excitement. 
Hundreds  of  miners  were  departing.  Some 
of  them  were  gay  and  jubilant;  for  they 
had  'made  their  pile'  and  were  hastening 
to  that  corner  of  the  world  .they  called 
home.  Others,  who  had  failed  to  better 
themselves  and  had  never  "struck  it 
rich,"  were  in  less  buoyant  spirits,  but 
still  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  "going 
out."  Farewells  were  exchanged  with 
those  who  stayed  behind, — the  men  and 
a  few  women  who  crowded  the  lighters, 
singing,  waving  their  hands,  or  calling 
back  parting  messages  above  the  roar  of 
the  surf  that  beat  sullenly  on  Behring 
beach.  Those  who  were  remaining  "to 
see  it  out,"  as  they  said,  and  to  spend  at 
least  another  winter  in  the  Arctic  cold 
and  darkness,  responded  often  with  choked 
and  husky  voices. 

Frank,   whose   sympathetic  nature   was 


stirred  to  its  depths,  and  thrilled  by  the 
dramatic  force  and  pathos  of  the  scene, 
entered,  more  fully  than  any  one  would 
have  supposed,  into  the  feelings  of  .those 
exiles,  whose  minds  went  beyond  the 
lighters  to  the  East -and  civilization.  He 
glanced  from  time  to  time  at  his  two 
companions,  who,  after  exchanging  a 
hearty  hand-grip  with  many  of  their  late 
comrades,  stood  staring  silently,  with  eyes 
in  which  the  soul  of  each  was  centred. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  jubilation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sorrow  and  depression  on 
the  other,  the  excitement  suddenly  became 
intense.  The  cry  went  round  that  some 
of  ihe  passengers  had  fallen  from  a  lighter 
that  was  just  setting  out.  It  was  never 
known  precisely  how  it  occurred,  and 
indeed  such  accidents  were  all  too  common ; 
but  by  some  unguarded  movement,  some 
shoving  or  jostling  in  the  crowd,  at  least 
two  or  three  of  the  passengers  were  swept 
overboard.  One  or  two  were  at  once 
carried  away  irrecoverably,  before  the 
efforts  that  were  made  at  rescue  could  be 
of  avail.  They  were  amongst  the  successful 
men;  and  it  was  afterwards  whispered 
about  with  awe  that  they  had  on  their 
persons  a  portion  of  the  very  gold  in 
quest  of  which  they  had  spent  long  years 
of  toil;  it  had  weighted  them  down,  so 
that  struggle  was  useless.  The  waves 
•  closed  over  them  and  hurried  them  beyond 
reach  of  human  help. 

One  alone  made  a  desperate  fight  for 
life.  Being  a  powerful  swimmer,  there 
seemed  some  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in 
reaching  the  shore  by  means  of  the  raft, 
or  the  ropes  that  were  thrown  out.  A  cry 
went  up  from  those  on  the  beach  when 
it  was  discovered  that  it  was  none  other 
than  Ike  Petersen.  Frank  Donlon  was 
frozen  with  horror  when  he  recognized  that 
pale,  agonized  face,  grimly  set,  however,  as 
he  buffeted  and  struggled  with  the  angry 
waves,  that  in  their  icy  coldness  seemed 
too  much  for  him.  The  boy  also  saw  him 
desperately  tearing  from  his  pockets  and 
casting  into  the  water  golden  nuggets, 
that  sank  instantly.  It  was  like  some 
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pagan  of  old  making  propitiatory  offerings 
to  the  water  deities.  -Frank,  forgetful  of 
all  about  him,  made  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands  and  called,  his  voice  sounding 
shrill  in  the  din  of  conflicting  sounds: 

"O  Mr.  Petersen  say,  'Lord,  be  merciful 
to  me!  Forgive  me  my  sins!  Jesus,  have 
mercy!'" 

Those  around  stared  at  the  lad,  but 
there  was  no  mockery  in  the  gaze.  It 
was  as  though  they,  too,  realized  the 
vital  truth  he  was  striving  to  express. 
As  for  the  drowning  man,  Frank  fancied 
that  his  eyes  rested  upon  him  for  a  fleeting 
instant  with  a  glance  of  recognition  and 
understanding.  The  next  moment  he 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  was  swallowed 
by  an  enormous  wave.  Frank,  once  more 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  and  remem- 
bering only  what  he  had  seen  the  Sisters  do 
at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  knelt  upon 
the  beach  and  prayed  hard, — prayed  for 
the  soul  of  that  successful  but  unfortunate 
miner,  living  or  dead.  Of  the  miners  who 
stood  near  regarding  him  curiously  and 
sympathetically,  one  voiced  the  general 
feeling  as  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Donlon: 

"I  say,  Mister,  that's  some  kid  you've 
got." 

Patrick  Donlon,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
the  passing  events,  only  nodded,  and  the 
other  drew  back  without  further  word. 

Repeated  whistles  from  the  steamers 
in  the  offing  now  warned  the  lighters  that 
they  could  wait  no  longer;  and-,  depressed 
by  what  had  occurred,  and  in  eloquent 
silence,  they  made  their  way  on  and 
outwards.  In  the  splendor  of  an  autumnal 
sunset  all  gold  and  ruby,  that  turned  the 
waters  into  a  flame,  they  hastened  to 
their  destination.  And  in  another  brief 
half  hour  the  huge  vessels  in  the  offing 
steamed  away,  leaving  only  a  faint  trace 
of  smoke  on  the  sky  line.  The  groups 
on  the  shore  began  to  thin  out  and  move 
slowly  away,  casting  wistful  glances  at 
each  other,  as  though  they  were  seeking 
for  the  consolation  of  human  brotherhood 
in  the  desolation  that  had  fallen  on  them. 
Some  there  were,  however,  who  did  not 


move,  but  remained  as  if  spellbound. 
Amongst  them  was  Patrick  Donlon, 
whom  Joe  Mulligan  plucked  by  the  sleeve 
to  come  away. 

"Good  God,  Joe,  I  can't  stand  it!"  was 
the  cry  of  agony  that  broke  from  his  lips. 

He  had  stood  thus  for  at  least  a  decade 
of  years,  watching  the  last  boats  leave, 
and  always  feeling  his  hopes  of  ultimate 
success  growing  fainter.  And  though,  with 
grim  determination,  he  had  resolved  to 
"stick  it  out,"  he  had  never  been  so 
oppressed  with  the  futility  of  it  all  as  on 
this  occasion.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
the  sight  of  that  prince  of  successful 
miners  struggling  vainly  against  death  in 
the  Behring's  icy  flood,  and  casting  away 
the  gold  which  had  been  to  him  as  a 
false  beacon. 

Frank,  looking  at  his  father  in  awe,  saw 
that  his  face  seemed  worn  and  lined;  and 
from  his  haggard,  dark-circled  eyes  large 
tears  were  falling.  As  for  Joe  Mulligan, 
he  turned  aside,  his  huge  frame  torn  by 
sobs.  The  boy,  in  great  distress,  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  drew  close 
to  his  father's  side,  and,  putting  a  small 
hand  into  his,  said: 

"Never  mind,  fa'ther.  Perhaps  we'll 
find  some  gold  next  summer,  and  then  we 
can  go  away,  too." 

The  man's  hand  almost  crushed  in  its 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  child,  as  though  it 
were  a  strong  support  to  which  in  that 
hour  of  weakness  he  was  clinging.  And 
as  he  looked  down  into  the  boy's  face  he 
exclaimed: 

"We'll  find  gold,  lad,  or  we'll  go 
away  without  it!"  And,  with  a  dramatic 
gesture,  he  raised  one  hand  to  Heaven, 
as  if  in  solemn  affirmation  of  the  resolu- 
tion thus  formed. 

"Please  God,  we'll  have  success  at 
last!"  shouted  Joe  Mulligan,  who  had 
made  a  violent  effort  to  recover  himself. 
"We'll  do  our  best  this  year;  and  if 
it  fails,  why,  we'll  leave  this  cursed 
graveyard  behind  us  forever." 

The  faith  and  hope  of  the  boy  had 
touched  them  both,  and  inspired  them 
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with  a  new  courage.  Meanwhile  Frank 
himself  prayed;  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  round  to  the  hospital  to  ask  his 
friends — Sister  Josephine,  Sister  Rosalie, 
Sister  Seraphine,  and  the  others — to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  Ike  Petersen,  who  had  met 
with  so  tragic  a  death,  and  who  had  so 
lately  sent  to  the  hospital,  through  the 
boy's  own  hands,  an  ever-welcome  nugget. 
The  Sisters  were  appalled  to  hear  of  that 
disaster,  each  one  uttering  exclamations 
of  pity  and  horror. 

"God  is  very  merciful;  and  you  may 
be  sure,  Frank,  that  we  will  pray  for  that 
poor  soul,"  the  superior  said,  with  her 
cheerful  optimism;  though  her  eyes  were 
full  of  sadness  as  she  thought  of  the  godless, 
pagan  life  the  man  had  led,  and  his  worship 
of  that  one  idol,  gold,  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  his  destruction.  "He  has 
done  us  kindnesses  before,"  she  went  on, 
trying  to  speak  hopefully;  "and  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in 
the  community  prayers." 

Then  she  put  her  hand  under  Frank's 
chin,  and,  raising  his  face,  looked  into  it 
earnestly. 

"Tell  me,  Frank,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
"is  it  worth  while — here  in  this  desert 
land  or  down  there  in  the  great  cities — to 
give  all  one's  life  to  the  search  for  gold?" 

Frank,  instead  of  answering  directly, 
looked  troubled;  and  the  Sister  watched 
him,  curious  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

"Sister  Josephine,"  he  asked  presently, 
"is  it  any  harm  to  try  to  find  gold  in 
the  earth  or  in  the  rivers?" 

The  religious  laughed  and  patted  his  head. 

"No  harm  at  all,  if  men  do  not  make 
it  the  only  object  of  their  existence." 

The  boy's  face  cleared. 

"Oh,  then  it's  all  right!"  he  said 
hopefully.  "  For  my  father  and  Mr. 
Mulligan  and  I  are  going  to  try  our  best 
to  find  gold  next  summer." 

"And  I  hope  you  will  be  successful," 
Sister  Josephine  said  heartily,  "and  find 
a  great  deal  in  one  of  those  rivers  or  up 
amongst  the  hills." 


"If  we  do,"  observed  Frank,  "we'll  go 
away  from  here,  my  father  says." 

His  sensitive  face  clouded  again  as  he 
spoke;  but  the  Sister,  nodding  her  head, 
said: 

"Yes,  my  dear  boy,  that  will  be  best, — • 
a  great  deal  the  best,  for  them  and  par- 
ticularly for  you." 

"But  I'll  be  sorry  to  go  and  not  be 
able  to  come  to  the  hospital  any  more,  or 
see  you  and  the  other  Sisters." 

"You  will  have  to  look  forward,  then, 
to  seeing  us  all  in  heaven,"  replied  Sister 
Josephine,  quite  gaily.  "And,  besides, 
who  knows  but  you  may  see  us  down 
in  the  East?  We  may  be  ordered  there 
some  day  from  Nome." 

"Anyway,"  declared  Frank,  solemnly, 
"I  am  coming  back  sometime  to  be  a 
missionary  like  Father  Jacquet." 

For  an  instant  the  Sister  spoke  gravely, 
her  face  kindling  with  enthusiasm. 

"That  will  be  a  fine  thing,  if  the  good 
God  wills  it."  Then  she  added  hastily: 
"But  we  are  looking  very  far  into  the 
future,  my  Frank,  when  we  have  also  the 
present  to  take  care  of.  Everyone  feels 
sad  to-day  at  the  going  of  the  ships.  But 
to-morrow  all  will  be  well  again.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  there  is  no 
time  for  mourning.  Help  your  father  all 
you  can,  and  show  everybody  what  a  man 
religion  can  make  out  of  you." 

"I'll  work  harder  than  ever,"  answered 
Frank.  "We  haven't  got  our  house  quite 
done  yet.  We  have  to  put  moss  in  all  the 
seams,  and  it  takes  a  long  while." 

He  bade  the  superior  good-bye;  and 
exchanged,  as  he  passed,  a  merry  jest  with 
Sister  Seraphine,  the  portress. 

So  for  the  whole  of  that  day  and  for 
many  days  thereafter,  Frank  worked  with 
the  two  men  at  the  completion  of  their 
house,  which  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful 
work  of  art,  and  which  was  to  shelter 
them  during  those  winter  days  that  were 
now  close  at  hand,  and  serve  also  as  a 
refuge  from  the  dangers  to  which  'the  lad 
and  his  elders  were  to  be  exposed. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Arab  and  His  Horse. 


BY    H.    TWITCHELI,. 


|N  Arab  named  Abou,  and  his  tribe, 
attacked  a  caravan  from  Damascus 
and  won  a  complete  victory.  The 
conquerors  were  busily  engaged  in  loading 
their  rich  booty  on  the  backs  of  camels 
when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
body  of  horsemen  of  the  Pasha  of  Acre, 
who  had  ridden  out  to  meet  the  caravan. 
The  newcomers  quickly  overcame  the 
enemy,  killing  many  and  making  the 
rest  prisoners. 

Abou  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
arm  during  the  combat.  As  the  wound 
was  not  mortal,  the  Turks  placed  him 
on  the  back  of  a  camel,  after  taking  his 
horse  for  themselves,  and  both  joined 
the  procession  of  prisoners. 

The  night  before  they  were  to  enter 
Acre,  the  Turks  encamped  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  wounded  Arab's  legs  had 
been  bound  together  with  leather  thongs, 
and  he  was  laid  on  the  ground  outside 
the  tents.  The  horses  were  tethered 
near  by,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Orientals. 

Abou  lay  awake,  suffering  from  the  pain 
of  his  wound.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
whinny  of  his  horse,  which  was  tied  with 
the  others.  He  knew  the  voice,  and 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  go  to  speak 
once  more  to  his  faithful  friend  and 
companion.  He  crawled  along  on  his 
hands  and  knees  until  he  reached  the 
horse's  side. 

"My  poor  friend,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "what  will  become  of  you  in  the 
future?  The  Turks  will  keep  you  shut 
up  with  the  other  horses.  Gone  forever 
will  be  your  freedom.  Never  again  will 
you  gallop  over  the  desert  as  fleet  and 
unfettered  as  the  wind  that  blows.  Never 
will  you  breast  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
cooling  your  coat,  as  white  as  its  foam. 
Though  I  am  to  be  a  slave,  you  at  least 
shall  go  free.  Return  to  the  land  you 


know.  Make  known  to  my  wife  that  I 
shall  never  see  her  again.  Thrust  your 
head  between  the  curtains  of  my  tent  and 
lick  the  hands  of  my  little  ones." 

While  thus  speaking,  Abou  had  loosened 
with  his  teeth  the  knot  of  the  leather 
thong  that  held  his  horse.  The  animal  was 
now  free.  But,  instead  of  bounding  away, 
the  faithful  beast  sniffed  at  his  master's 
prostrate  body  for  a  moment.  Then, 
lowering  his  head,  he  grasped  Abou  by 
the  belt  and  sped  away  across  the  desert 
like  the  wind.  He  never  slackened  his 
speed  until  he  reached  the  tent.  Here 
he  dropped  his  burden  at  the  feet  of 
the  Arab's  wife,  then  fell  dead  from 
exhaustion. 

All  the  tribe  mourned  for  the  noble 
animal.  Poets  have  sung  his  praises 
again  and  again,  and  his  name  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  Arabs  of  Jericho. 


How  Long  We  Should  Sleep. 


A  few  years  ago  people  in  Sweden 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  sleep  school-children 
should  have.  The  doctors  had  discovered 
that  those  young  folk  who  did  not  have 
enough  sleep  were  far  more  liable  to 
different  kinds  of  sickness  than  were  the 
others.  An  investigation  was  accordingly 
held,  and  here  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  learned  men  arrived: 

Children  four  years  of  age  require 
twelve  hours  of  sleep;  children  of  seven 
require  eleven  hours;  children  of  nine 
need  ten  hours ;  boys  and  girls  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  old  should  have  from 
nine  to  ten  hours;  and,  finally,  youths  and 
maidens  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
ought  to  take  from  eight  to  nine  hours. 

And  now,  as,  of  course,  all  our  young 
readers  know  how  old  they  are,  they  can 
tell  just  how  long  they  ought  to  sleep. 
Let  us  add  that,  if  they  are  sensible,  they 
will  always  take  at  least  one-third,  if  not 
one-half,  the  requisite  amount  of  slumber 
before  midnight. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— A  volume  of  "Anglican  Sermon  Notes,"  by 
the  late  Monsignor  Benson,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

— Perhaps  the  most  notable,  certainly  not 
the  least  welcome,  feature  of  the  current  number 
of  the  Dublin  Review  is  a  new  translation  (from 
the  Hebrew),  with  notes,  of  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,  by  Fr.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.,  Doctor 
of  Scripture. 

-"The  Reminiscences  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
O'Brien  (Kilfenora),  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,"  edited  by  his  daughter,  the  Hon. 
Georgina  O'Brien,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man. of  great  modesty  and  genuine  kindliness, 
as  well  as  of  highest  integrity  and  courage; 
though  he  was  known  as  "the  terrible  hard 
man "  at  the  Court-house. 

— In  a  review  of  a  recently  published  war  book 
by  an  American  author,  the  London  Times 
remarks:  "His  work  presents  the  features 
which  generally  distinguish  American  reporting — 
free-and-easy  cocksureness  based  upon  infor- 
mation too  hurriedly  assimilated  to  inspire 
confidence," — like  the  work  of  certain  English 
correspondents  that  might  be  mentioned. 

—The  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  for  November  contains  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  meeting.  It  is  a  mine  of  valuable  matter 
on  all  subjects  touching  Catholic  education. 
Its  five  hundred  pages  are  well-indexed,  making 
the  volume  suitable  for  ready  reference.  Every 
Catholic  educator  should  make  a  cariful  perusal 
of  these  annual  reports. 

— "Handbook  for  the  Catholic  Choir,"  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Eduardo  Marzo,  aims  to 
cover  the  complete  services  of  the  Mass,  Requiem 
Mass,  Psalms  for  Sunday  Vespers  and  Vesper 
Hymns,  and  Benediction.  There  is  quite  a 
variety  of  Tanlum  Ergos.  Plainly,  this  is  one 
of  the  many  stepping-stones  designed  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  and  in 
this  it  dcsi-rvi-s  encouragement.  Many  organists 
of  smaller  choirs  will  thank  the  compiler  for  this 
book,  which  is  published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Co.  The  price,  Si. 

— An  ideal  group  of  fairy  stories  is  "Betty's 
Beautiful  Nights,"  by  Marinii  Warner  Wild- 
man  Fenner,  with  illustrations  by  Clara  M. 
Burtl.  It  is  :i  l.nnk  of  quite  extraordinary 
charm,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  subject 
matter  and  style  of  narration.  If.  our  children 


are  to  read  fairy  stories,  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  such  volumes  as  this  at  their  hand ; 
we  only  wish  that  the  producers  of  Lives  of 
the  saints  and  similar  works  designed  for  children 
might  so  aptly  appeal  to  the  child  mind.  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  the  publishers  of  this 
beautiful  book. 

— Many  readers  of  various  classes  will  regret 
the  loss  of  Molly  Eliot  Seawell,  who  died  last 
month  at  her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She 
was  the  author  of  numerous  books — historical 
novels,  biographies,  and  juvenile  stories,  also 
of  some  plays — and  a  regular  contributor  to 
leading  periodicals.  Her  "Twelve  Naval  Cap- 
tains" is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Miss  Seawell  was  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  grand-niece  of  President  Tyler.  She  was 
a  convert  to  the  Church. 

—The  Rev.  Fr.  Vassall-Phillipps,  C.  SS.  R., 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  that 
excellent  work,  "The  Mustard  Seed,"  has  a 
new  book  in  press  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Wash- 
bourne,  entitled  "Catholic  Christianity;  or. 
The  Reasonableness  of  Our  Religion."  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which — 
"Is  the  Christian  Religion  True?" — will  also 
be  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  there  being  a  fresh 
demand  for  a  popular  work  presenting  the  proofs 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

—A  simple  thesis  naturally  worked  out  makes 
easy  to  read  "A  Story  of  Love,"  the  latest  work 
of  Fr.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.  (B.  Herder.)  God 
is  our  friend;  what  is  friendship,  how  is  it 
manifested,  and  how  is  this  divine  friendship 
manifested, — these  are  some  of  the  methods  of 
approach  applied  by  the  author.  He  is  especially 
happy  where  he  treats  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
as  the  supreme  proof  of  God's  love  for  man. 
Throughout  there  are  a  number  of  widely- 
selected  quotations;  certain  readers  might 
prefer,  in  some  places,  a  less  highly  pitched 
style.  A  good  book  for  spiritual  reading,  par- 
ticularly for  the  young. 

— In  the  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  the  world  of  letters  loses  a 
notable  figure,  and  Poland  a  noble  son,  whose 
latest  activities  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
his  suffering  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  a 
>,rcat  patriot  as  well  as  a.  great  writer.  Although 
to  perhaps  the  majority  of  Americans  he  was 
known  simply  as  the  author  of  "Quo  Vadis," 
Sii.'iikiewicz  wrote  numerous  other  novels,  many 
of  them  of  distinguished  merit.  His  "Peasants 
in  Exile,"  translated  by  the  late  Miss  O'Conor- 
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Eccles  for  THE  AVE  MARIA  and  afterwards 
published  in  book  form,  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  stories  in  modern  literature.  Sienkie- 
wicz's  receiving,  in  1905,  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  was  universally  conceded  to  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  genius  and  worth.  R.  I.  P. 

-"Distributive  Justice,"  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Ryan,  D.  D.  (Macmillan  Co.),  is  an  extended 
treatise  on  the  right  and  wrong  of»our  present 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  work  is  differen- 
tiated from  other  text-books  on  the  same  or 
similar  questions  by  the  notable  distinction  that 
Dr.  Ryan  does  not  believe  that  the  present 
economic  system  is  inherently  unjust.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  work  discuss  the  morality  of 
private  landownership  and  rent,  the  morality 
of  private  capital  and  interest,  the  moral  aspect 
of  profits,  and  the  moral  aspect  of  wages.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  late 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
declared  that  the  first  cause  of  industrial  unrest 
is  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  so  thoroughly 
systematic  and  comprehensive  a  treatment  of 
the  whole  questibn  as  is  here  presented  by  a 
recognized  exponent  of  Catholic  principles  in 
economics  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  Typographically,  the  book  is  all 
that  could  be  desired;  and  it  is  furnished  with 
not  only  a  good  table  of  contents,  but  an  ade- 
quate index. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Distributive   Justice."     Rev.    John    A.    Ryan, 

D.    D.     $1.50. 
"A  Story  of  Love."    Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 

75   cts. 
"Betty's    Beautiful    Nights."      Marian    Warner 

Wildman    Fenner.     $1.50. 
"The     Way    to     Easy    Street."      Humphry    J. 

Desmond.     50  cts. 

"Uncle  Frank's   Mary."   "dementia."  $1.35. 
"God  and  Man."     Vol.  II.     Rev.   L.   Labauche. 

S.  S.    $1.50. 
"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould.    $1.50, 

net. 


"Refining  Fires."    Alice  Dease.     75  cts. 

"An   Altar    Wreath."     Rev.    Joseph    G.    Daley. 

$1.35- 
"Introduction   to   Economics."     Frank   O'Hara 

Ph.  D.    $r. 

"The  Old  Blood."    Frederick  Palmer.    $1.40. 
"Les     Douleurs    qui     Esperent,"      Abbe     Felix 

Klein.     3f.  5c. 

"Three  Plays."     Padraic  Colum.     $1.25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."  Sister  M.  Antonia. 

$l. 
"The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 

Erin's  Tragic  Easter."  Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 

Colum.     $2.50. 

"After  Hours."    William  F.  Feld,  S.  J.    $i. 
"A  Century  of  Catholic  Education."  A  Christian 

Brother.     3$.  6d. 

"To  the  Minute."    Anna  Katherinc  Green.     $i. 
"Voices  of  the  Valley."     F.  McKay.     75  cts. 
The  Book  of  Junior  Sodalists  of  Our  Lady." 

Rev.  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.     55   cts. 
The    Truth    about    Christian    Science."      Rev. 

George  Searle,   C.  S.  P.     $1.25. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands. — HUB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Kress,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Rev.  Stephen  Magill,  diocese  of  Fall 
River;  Rev.  Ernest  Ziegan,  diocese  of  Rochester; 
Rev.  Michael  Comerford,  diocese  of  Detroit; 
and  Rev.  James  Murtaugh,  C.  M. 

Sister  Magdalene  (McDonnell),  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic;  and1  Sister  M.  Euphemia, 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  Henry  Blair,  Mr.  Edward  Frost,  Miss 
Molly  Kliot  Seawell,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Dehey,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Joyce,  Mr.  William  Blair,  Mr.  Daniel 
Wallace,  Mr.  Hugh  Davlin,  Miss  R.  E.  Dever- 
eaux,  Mr.  Joseph  Bellion,  Col.  P.  E.  Stone,  Mr. 
Denis  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Keys,  Mr.  Thomas  Gorman, 
Mr.  Joseph  Roth,  and  Mr.  George  Smyth. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  YV, y  l;aihtr,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia:  S.  A.  C.,  $5  ; 
B.  J.  M.,  $2;  F.  V.  K.,  $i;  J.  F.  McC.,  $5; 
Mrs.  J.  F.,  $5;  a  client  of  the  "Little  Flower," 
$i;  E.  H.,  $2;  E.  M.,  $2;  reader  (Lakewood),  $5; 
friend,  $10.  For  the  Foreign  Missions:  M.  P., 
$i;  reader  (Hokah),  $i.  For  the  rescue  of 
orphaned  and  abandoned  children  in  China: 
friend  (Bradford),  $i;  Child  of  Mary,  $i. 
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Advent. 


BY    CHARLES    L.  O'DONNELL,    C.  S.  C. 


Dost  hear  a  calling,  Juda, 
Like  an  infant's  cry? 
Juda,   selling  doves  in   market, 
Only  hears  the  winds  go  by. 

Hark!    Dost  hear  a  footfall  beating, 

Or  is  it  stir  of  wings? 
Juda,   busy  tithing  cummin, 

Does  not  hear  these  things. 

Lo,  is  yon  a  new  light  breaking, 
Now  the  dark  grows  deep? 

Juda,  see,  a  star,  a  wonder, — 
Juda  is  asleep. 

There  are  those  who  hark  and   watch. 
Waiting  by  their  camels  fleet; 

Gold  have  they,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
For  a  great  Birth  meet. 

Adventurous  eyes  the  heavens  scan, 
Darkness  falls — the  Star,   the  Star! 
Tents  are  struck,  and  from  afar, 
Caspar,  Melchior,  Balthazar, 

Ride  the   Kings  in  caravan. 


Mary  Immaculate. 


OW  groundless  is  the  assertion, 
still  repeated,  that  in  pro- 
claiming the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
,  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  imposed  a  new 
belief  hitherto  unprofessed  and  unknown, 
even  unthought  of,  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  — •  how  utterly  unwarranted 
this  contention  is  may  be  seen  from  the 
testimony  of  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the 


Church.  Certainly  St.  Justin  Martyr  of 
the  East  (A.  D.  120-165)  and  Tertullian 
of  the  West  (160-230,  circ.)  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  representatives  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  Church.  Now,  the  former  wrote: 
"We  know  that  He,  before  all  creatures, 
proceeded  from  the  Father  by  His  power 
and  will,  .  .  .  and  by  means  of  the  Virgin 
became  man,  so  that  by  what  way  the 
disobedience  arising  from  the  Serpent  had 
its  beginning,  by  a  like  way  also  it  might 
also  have  an  undoing.  For  Eve,  being  a 
virgin  and  undefiled,  conceiving  the  word 
which  was  from  the  Serpent,  brought 
forth  disobedience  and  death;  whereas 
the  Virgin  Mary,  taking  faith  and  joy, 
when  the  angel  told  her  the  good  tidings 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  should  come 
upon  her  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  overshadow  her,  and  therefore  that 
the  Holy  One  who  was  born  of  her  was 
the  Son  of  God,  answered,  '  Be  it  done 
unto  me  according  to  thy  word.'" 

Tertullian  —  who  represents  Rome, 
where  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  even 
unto  death;  and  Africa,  where  St.  Mark 
labored — is  no  less  explicit  in  declaring 
that  Mary,  by  her  faith  and  obedience, 
helped  to  reverse  the  consequences  of 
Eve's  want  of  faith  and  obedience.  In 
Adam  and  Eve  the  human  race  fell:  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  and  Mary  it 
was  restored.  These  are  Tertullian's  words: 
"God  by  a  rival  operation  recovered  His 
image  and  likeness,  which  the  devil  had 
seized.  For  into  Eve,  as  yet  a  virgin,  had 
crept  the  word  which  was  the  framcr  of 
death.  Correspondingly,  the  Word  of  God 
was  to  be  introduced  into  a  Virgin  who 
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was  to  be  the  builder-tip  of  Life;  so  that 
what  because  of  that  sex  had  gone  to 
perdition,  through  the  same  sex  should  be 
restored  to  salvation.  Eve  had  believed 
the  Serpent:  Mary  believed  Gabriel.  The 
fault  which  through  believing  was  com- 
mitted by  the  one,  was  blotted  out  by 
the  believing  of  the  other.  The  Virgin 
Mary  is  fitly  found  obedient,  saying, 
'Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  Be 
it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.' 
Eve,  while  yet  a  virgin,  was  disobedient, 
because  she  obeyed  not.  As  she,  having 
Adam  for  a  husband  indeed,  but  as  yet 
being  a  virgin,  .  .  .  becoming  disobedient, 
became  the  cause  of  death  both  to  herself 
and  to  the  whole  human  race;  so  like- 
wise Mary,  having  the  predestined  man, 
and  being  yet  a  virgin,  and  obedient, 
became  both  for  herself  and  all  mankind 
the  cause  of  salvation. . . .  And,  because  of 
this,  the  Lord  said  that  the  first  should 
be  last,  and  the  last  first.  And  the 
Prophet  maintains  the  same,  saying, 
'  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have 
children.'  For  whereas  the  Lord,  when 
born,  was  the  First-begotten  of  the  dead, 
and  received  into  His  bosom  the  primitive 
fathers,  He  regenerated  them  into  the 
life  of  God,  He  Himself  becoming  the 
beginning  of  the  living,  since  Adam  had 
been  the  beginning  of  the  dying.  There- 
fore Luke,  setting  out  the  lines  of  gen- 
erations from  the  Lord,  referred  the  same 
back  to  Adam,  signifying  the  primitive 
fathers,  not  they  Him,  into  the  gospel 
of  Life. 

"Hence,  then,  the  knot  of  Eve's  dis- 
obedience, through  this  obedience  received 
its  unloosing.  For  what  Eve,  a  virgin 
bound  by  unbelief,  such  Mary  a  virgin 

by    faith,    unloosed As    Eve    by    the 

speech  of  an  angel  was  seduced  so  as  to 
flee  God,  transgressing  His  word;  so  also 
Mary  received  the  glad  tidings  by  means 
of  an  angel's  message,  so  as  to  bear  God 
within  her,  being  obedient  to  His  word. 
And  though  the  one  had  disobeyed  God, 
yet  the  other  was  drawn  to  obey  God; 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  might  become  the 


advocate  of  the  virgin  Eve.  Thus,  as  by 
a  virgin  the  human  race  had  been  bound 
to  death,  so  is  it  saved  by  a  Virgin;  the 
balance  being  observed,  a  virgin's  disobe- 
dience by  another  Virgin's  obedience." 

And  so  on  down  the  centuries.  "Death 
came  by  Eve,  life  by  Mary,"  declares  St. 
Jerome.  In  a  sermon  on  the  last  verse 
of  Psalm  cxix,  St.  Ambrose  wrote:  "7 
have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost: 
0  seek  Thy  servant!  Seek  Thou  Thy  sheep, 
•  not  through  servants  or  hired  attendants, 
but  through  Thyself.  Receive  me,  O  God, 
in  that  flesh  which,  by  Adam,  fell ! 
Receive  me  not  from  Sarah,  but  through 
Mary;  that  this  Virgin,  from  whom  Thou 
receivest  me,  may  be  incorrupt,  a  virgin, 
perfect  through  grace  from  every  stain 
of  sin." 

We  believe  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to 
have  been  without  sin;  but  if  she  were 
conceived  in  sin,  she  would  not  have  been 
without  sin.  Therefore,  if  she  was  free 
from  sin,  she  was  conceived  without  sin, — 
that  is,  in  her  conception  she  was  sinless. 
Was  it  not  meet  and  just  that  the 
Almighty  should  suspend  from  the  inher- 
itance of  original  sin,  transmitted  through 
Adam,  her  through  whom  the  empire  of 
sin  was  to  be  destroyed?  "It  was  just 
that  it  should  be  done,"  exclaims  St. 
Augustine;  "God  could  do  it;  therefore 
He  did  it." 

On  that  ever -memorable  day,  the 
8th  of  December,  1854,  when  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  surrounded  by  two  hundred 
bishops  representing  every  nation  on  earth, 
and  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  defined  as  a  dogma  of  the 
Christian  Faith  the  sinless  conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  simply  made  more 
clear,  more  explicit  and  obligatory  a 
belief  which  is  founded  on  Scriptural 
authority,  taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  has 
been  cherished  by  Christian  hearts  in 
every  age  the  wide  world  over.  "This 
doctrine,  indeed,"  says  the  Papal  Bull,  "so 
filled  the  minds  and  souls  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  a  marvellous  and  singular 
form  of  speech  prevailed  with  them,  in 
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which  they  very  frequently  called  the 
Mother  of  God  sinless  and  wholly  sinless, 
innocent  and  most  innocent;  spotless, 
holy,  and  most  distant  from  every  stain 
of  sin;  all  pure,  all  perfect;  the  Type  and 
Model  of  purity  and  innocence;  more 
beautiful  than  beauty,  more  gracious 
than  grace,  more  holy  than  holiness; 
alone  holy  and  most  pure  in  soul  and  body ; 
who  has  surpassed  all  perfectitude  and 
all  virginity,  and  has  become  the  dwelling- 
place  of  all  the  graces  of  the  Most  Holy 
Spirit;  and  who,  God  alone  excepted,  is 
superior  to  all,  and  by  nature  fairer,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  holy  than  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;»  she  whom  all 
the  tongues  of  heaven  and  earth  do  not 
suffice  to  extol.  No  one  is  ignorant  that 
these  forms  of  speech  have  spontaneously 
passed,  as  it  were,  into  the  monuments  of 
most  holy  Liturgy  and  Offices  of  the 
Church,  and  that  they  occur  often  in 
them;  since  the  Mother  of  God  is  invoked 
and  named  in  them  as  a  spotless  Dove 
of  beauty,  as  a  Rose  ever  blooming  and 
perfectly  pure,  ever  spotless  and  ever 
blessed;  and  is  celebrated  as  Innocence 
which  was  never  wounded,  and  as  a  second 
Kvc  who  brought  forth  Emmanuel." 

In  celebrating  with  joy,  as  the  Church 
bids  us  do,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  we  glorify  God,  recall  the 
benefits  of  Redemption,  honor  Her  whom 
the  Almighty  honored  so  highly,  and  draw 
down  upon  ourselves  the  benedictions  of 
a  patronage  no  less  powerful  than  needful, 
no  less  compassionate  than  exalted.  In 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Pontiff  to  whom 
it  was  given  to  offer  and  decree  fresh 
honor,  glory  and  praise  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  "Let  all  the  children  of 
the  Church  Universal,  most  dear  to  Us, 
hear  these  Our  words,  and  with  a  more 
ardent  zeal  of  piety,  religion,  and  love 
proceed  to  worship,  invoke,  and  pray  to 
the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin; 
and  let  them  fly  with  entire  confidence 
to  this  most  sweet  Mother  of  Mercy  and 
Grace  in  all  dangers,  difficulties,  doubts 


and  fears.  For  nothing  is  to  be  feared  and 
nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  under  her 
guidance,  under  her  auspices,  under  her- 
favor,  under  her  protection,  who,  bearing 
towards  us  a  mother's  love,  and  nego- 
tiating the  work  of  our  salvation,  is 
solicitous  for  the  whole  human  race,  and 
appointed  by  God  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  exalted  above  all  the  choirs  of 
angels  and  orders  of  saints,  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Only-Begotten  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  intercedes  most 
powerfully,  and  obtains  what  she  asks, 
and  can  not  fail." 


The  Unseen  Guide. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    KGAN. 


II. 

ARDWICK  had  lighted  a  cigar 
of  the  good  Virginia  tobacco 
he  loved.  The  Abbd  was  exam- 
ining the  piece  of  paper  that 
had  been  thrown  through  the  window. 

"May  I  borrow  your  cigar  for  a 
moment?" 

"You  smoke,  Abbe7  I  am  surprised. 
Let  me  give  you  a  fresh — 

"No,  thank  you!"  said  the  Abbe".  "Just 
for  a  moment!  Thanks!" 

He  put  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigar  very 
close  to  the  note,  so  that  the  heat  might 
affect  the  paper. 

"Again,"  he  said, — "draw  again,  please, 
and  make  a  fresh  glow." 

Hardwick  obeyed,  and  gave  back  the 
cigar  to  the  Abbe\  The  Abbe  handed  him 
the  note.  The  heat  brought  out  the  words : 

"  If  you  must  go,  do  not  take  the  jewels, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  you  will  leave 
them  here  in  Paris." 

"She  has  written  it  in  lemon  juice,"  the 
Abbe"  whispered.  "  You  are  evidently  in 
danger,  Mr.  Hardwick." 

Hardwick  took  the  paper  in  his  hands 
and  studied  the  words. 

"Monsieur  1'Abbe,"  he  said  with  some 
sternness,  "I  must  know  the  name  of  the 
anonymous  correspondent." 
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"You  must!"  answered  the  Abbe,  with 
.a  piercing  glint  in  his  eyes.  "Oh,  no,  do 
not  say  that !  I  could  not  reveal  it  without 
her  permission.  But  I  will  tell  you  this. 
One  evening  De  Joyeuse  had  come  to 
visit  her.  He  asked  for  supper,  since  he 
had  just  arrived  from  the  coast.  He  was 
excited ;  and  as  he  threw  off  his  outer  coat, 
a  great  bag  of  English  gold  fell  to  the 
floor.  It  was  about  the  twilight  time, 
and  three  English  sovereigns  rolled 
behind  one  of  the  curtains.  After  he  had 
gone,  my  friend  picked  them  up:  they 
were  red  with  congealed  blood.  It  is 
something  to  know  that." 

"So  it  is!"  said  Hard  wick,  closing  his 
teeth  hard.  "I  am  ready  for  the  adven- 
ture. It  may  unmask  this  man." 

"But  you  may  suffer?" 

"Abbe1,  I  will  suffer  a  thousand  tortures, 
if  those  tortures  could  save  Cdcile." 

"You  will  need  prayers.    You  would — •" 

"I  would  go  to  the  very  jaws  of  death  to 
save  her;  and  I  will  offer  all  the  sufferings 
this  adventure  may  bring,  that  she  may 
be  freed." 

Hardwick  bowed  his  head;  the  Abbd 
raised  his  hand  and  blessed  him. 

"Thank  you,  Monsieur  1'Abbe!  But  I 
shall  go  to  England  by  way  of  Dieppe; 
and  I  shall  take  these  jewels,  too;  they 
are  almost  priceless.  And  if  Cdcile"  (he 
gulped  as  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat) 
"should  marry  this  man  and  lose  all  that 
I  shall  give  her — it  will  be  no  inconsid- 
erable dot, — there  will  be  part  of  her 
money  safe." 

"But  why  carry  the  jewels  to  your 
new  country?"  asked  the  Abbe".  "II  is 
a  country  of  simplicity." 

"I  should  like  Cecile's  children  to  have 
some  of  these  lovely  things.  The  artist 
has  made  them  as  beautiful  as  flowers. 
We  have  no  court  where  she  could  wear 
them;  but  they  are  so  exquisite  that  I 
want  them  in  my  own  country.  We  are 
a  simple  people  —  all  bourgeoisie, — since 
we  cast  off  feudal  pretensions.  Just  now 
we  are  a  nation  of  farmers,  even  in  the 
proud  country  of  Virginia.  I  shall  leave 


these  jewels  in  a  strong  box  in  England. 
Nothing  is  now  safe  in  France.    See!" 

Hardwick  went  to  the  secretary, 
unlocked  the  drawer  and  took  out  the 
tiara.  The  light  caught  the  sprays  of  rose 
leaves  done  in  little  diamonds ;  it  ran  from 
sparkling  point  to  sparkling  point  until 
it  seemed  to  flow  into  a  great  rose  of 
pink  pearls  just  under  the  central  spray. 
Here  it  glowed,  while  a  thousand  glittering 
sparks — -as  if  the  noon  sun  were  touching 
rippling  waves — -danced  about. 

The  Abbe  exclaimed  in  admiration: 

"What  art!  I  am  not  fond  of  such  trifles, 
but  it  requires  genius  to  make  that  fairy- 
like  thing.  It  is  worthy  of  a  queen." 

"It  belonged  to  a  Queen, — your  Queen; 
but  she  can  no  longer  wear  such  things. 
Here  is  another — 

A  discreet  knock  sounded  at  the  door. 
Hardwick  arose,  startled,  with  the  tiara 
in  his  hand. 

"O — h!"  called  a  fresh  young  voice. 
"It  is  only  I, — -Rene  Boncoeur.  I  have 
brought  Mademoiselle  Cdcile  some 
flowers." 

"Rene!"  echoed  Hardwick,  relieved.  "It 
is  not  prudent  that  every  visitor  should 
see  this  treasure;  but  I  do  not  mind 
showing  it  to  you,  Rene,  who  love  all 
artistic  things.  And  here  is  the  collar. 
But  first  lock  the  door." 

Rene  de  Boncoeur  obeyed. 

"Ravishing!"  he  said.  "These  tendrils 
and  the  petals  around  this  big  -rose !  Oh, 
splendid!  But  I  have  seen  the  collar 
before — somewhere.  Yes,  the  night  that 
the  Queen  gave  a  birthday  fete  for  the 
Princess  de  Lambelle,  I  saw  her  wear  it 
in  the  theatre  at  Versailles.  And  you 
have  bought  it?  Magnificent!  The  stones 
are  fine,  but  the  design  is  even  finer.  Since 
God  gave  man  the  power  of  creating 
wonders  from  His  work,  the  artist  is 
greater  than  the  diamonds.  And  you 
bought  it?  Why,  it  was  a  gift  from  Marie 
Therese  to  her  daughter, — this  most  pre^ 
cious  of  all  the  Queen's  treasures.  And 
she  has  sold  it!  Things  must  be  going 
rather  bad." 
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"They  are,"  replied  Hardwick. 

"For  Ce'cile,"  went  on  Rene1,  his  eyes 
sparkling;  "she  will  wear  it  well."  His 
face  changed.  "Ah,  but  when  she  sees  it, 
she  will  despise  my  poor  violets!" 

"She  will  not  see  it;  and  if. she  marries 
the  right  man,  she  will  never  see  it  at 
all,"  said  Hardwick. 

"I  am  puzzled." 

"And  I,"  added  the  Abbd. 

"I  have  just  made  a  resolution,"  con- 
tinued Hardwick.  "If  she  marries  the 
right  man,  I  shall  build  a  chapel  in 
thanksgiving.  If  she  never  sees  this  tiara, 
she  will  value  your  violets  all  the  more." 

"That  is  probable,"  said  Rene\  "But 
I  should  like  the  woman  I  love  to  choose 
deliberately  between  the  tiara  and  the 
violets,  —  having  seen  them  both."  He 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  "May 
I  pay  my  respects  to  the  ladies,  sir?" 

"My  sister  is  out  of  town,"  answered 
Hardwick,  "and  Ce'cile  is  riding." 

De  Boncccur  started. 

"Alone?" 

"Not  with  De  Joyeuse,  but  with  a 
groom." 

"Where  has  she  gone?"  De  Boncceur 
seized  his  hat.  "Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hard- 
wick! But  was  it  not  imprudent  to  let 
her  go  out  in  these  days?". 

"What  has  happened?",  asked  Hardwick. 
"I  confess  that  I  have  heard  rumors." 

"It  is  not  safe,  —  it  is  not  safe!" 
exclaimed  De  Boncceur,  in  great  agitation. 
"The  very  scum  of  Paris  is  on  top. 
People  say  that  Philippe  d'Orle'ans,  out 
of  hatred  for  the  King,  is  paying  these 
hordes  to  raise  disturbances.  We  must  go 
at  once  and  find  your  daughter." 

"Go  alone,"  Hardwick  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "There  is  no  danger, — 
but  at  least  your  attitude  will  not  fail  to 
enlighten  her.  And  I-  wish  to  Heaven  that 
she  would  see  Romance  in  you,  ReneT' 

"Danger!    There  is  great  danger!" 

Rene    stood    for    a    moment    irresolute, 
but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on   Hardwick  in. 
amazement;    he  stood  a  picture  of  Youth 
reproaching  Age  for  coldness. 


"  She  may  be  in  danger  at  this  moment," 
he  said.  "I  must  go  immediately!" 

"You  really  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  in  Paris  for  a  young  and 
unoffending  girl,  Abbe'?" 

"If  it  were  the  hour  of  dejeuner,  I  / 
should  say  'No.'"  The  Abbe"  smiled. 
"You  remember  that  this  shrewd  Cardinal 
de  Retz  said  that  tumults  in  Paris  are 
very  easy  to  quell  at  mealtimes.  But, 
seriously,  I  can  not  tell.  Rene"  is  in  simple 
black,  with  neither  powdered  hair,  silver 
buckles,  nor  a  lace  jabot;  so  the  crowd 
will  not  take  him  for  an  aristocrat,  if  he 
does  show  some  of  the  madness  of  a 
lover;  and — who  knows? — your  Ce'cile 
•may  take  a  liking  to  him.  Let  her  see  him 
as  we  see  him,  so  anxious  for  her  safety." 

Rene  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  and  out 
through  the  gate  that  opened  on  the  Rue 
Francois  de  Xavier.  He  knew  well  the 
way  C^cile  was  accustomed  to  take.  He 
had  seen  her  ride  out  many  times.  But 
he  had  only  seen  her;  for  her  aunt  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  accompany 
her. 

The  streets  were  unrestful.  Groups  of 
men  were  here  and  there.  A  gesticulat- 
ing woman  met  his  eyes.  On  one  corner 
stood  five  or  six  men,  who  were  waiting. 

"We  will  teach  these  aristocrats  who 
ride  so  proudly,  unmindful  of  the  common 
people,  crying  out  for  bread,"  one  of 
them  said  shrilly. 

De  Boncoeur  looked  at  the  man  closely; 
his  face  was  brutal  and  cunning, — not 
the  face  of  an  honest  workman.  De 
Boncoeur  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  his  servants  affably; 
but  he  had  also  acquired  the  other  aristo- 
cratic habit  of  speaking  his  mind  freely 
to  those  that  offended  his  convictions  or 
his  tastes. 

"I  believe,"  he  said  loudly,  "that  your 
pockets  are. full  of  gold, — tha't  you  are 
nut  poor.  You -have  probably  been  bribed 
to  help  to  raise  these  disturbances  in  the 
streets.  I  know  honest  workmen  when  I 
see  them.  You  do  not  need  bread!" 

The    man    started    back;      he    looked, 
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fixedly  at  De  Boncoeur.  Just  at  that 
moment  Cdcile,  well  mounted  and  looking 
the  embodiment  of  health  and  grace  in 
her  green  and  silver  riding  habit,  turned 
the  corner.  Her  groom,  Richard,  followed. 

"Allans!"  exclaimed  the  man  whom 
De  Boncoeur  had  accosted. 

The  group,  reinforced  by  four  other 
men,  who  were  hidden  in  a  near  alley, 
rushed  forward.  The  first  man  seized  the 
bridle  of  Ce"cile's  horse. 

"Aristocrat!    Aristocrat!" 

These  few  men,  evidently  a  practical 
cloque,  made  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were 
forty  instead  of  one-fourth  that  number. 

Rend  tried  to  reach  Cdcile.  He  could 
not  catch  her  eyes  or  make  her  hear  his 
voice. 

"Cecile!  Cdcile!"  he  cried.  "Made- 
moiselle Hardwick!" 

Two  men  held  the  head  of  her  horse; 
her  face  had  become  very  white,  but  she 
sat  firmly.  Her  groom  had  been  dragged 
from  his  horse;  he  was  trying  as  best  he 
could  to  reach  his  mistress. 

"Let  my  servant  come  to  me!" 
Cdcile's  voice  was  firm  and  clear;  she  was 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed  at  once  by  her 
inferiors.  "Richard,  come  to  me  at  once, 
and  whip  these  wretches  as  you  would  a 
pack  of  lazy  hounds!" 

The  groom  was  not  allowed    to    move. 

The  men  jeered.  Cecile  caught  sight 
of  De  Boncoeur  in  the  arms  of  two  robust 
ruffians. 

"Help  me,  Mr.  de  Boncoeur!"  she 
said.  "You  see  that  I  need  your  help!" 
she  added  impatiently. 

Rend  struggled  hard.  In  spite  of  the 
pressure  like  an  iron  ring  about  his  right 
arm,  he  almost  gained  his  freedom.  She 
looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

"I  see!  You  will  not  come!"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Will  not  come!"  Rene  was  enraged 
by  the  unreason  of  this  speech*.  Could  this 
proud  and  beautiful  creature  not  see  that 
he  was  as  helpless  as  a  trussed  fowl?  She 
turned  her  eyes  disdainfully  from  him. 
This  was  Romance  indeed! 


"Well,  my  good  men,"  she  asked, 
"what  do  you  want  to  do?  Even  drunken 
wretches,  as  you  appear  to  be,  must  get 
tired  of  such  a  tame  amusement  as  that 
of  stopping  me  in  the  street  and  threaten- 
ing my  groom." 

The  man  with  the  cunning  eyes 
screamed  out: 

"Aristocrats  like  you  will  soon  learn  the 
will  of  the  French  people!" 

"I  am  not  interested  in  the  will  of  the 
French  people.  It  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am 
an  American!" 

Obeying  her,  her  horse  wrenched  his 
head  aside,  and  threw  hfs  feet  into  the 
air.  Cecile  held  her  seat,  and  laughed  as 
one  of  the  assaulters  was  thrown  down, 
almost  under  the  hoofs;  but  she  could 
not  force  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
which  had  grown  in  numbers. 

De  Boncoaur,  wild  with  fear  and 
shame — fear  for  her,  and  shame  for  him- 
self, —  made  violent  efforts  to  be  free. 
Cdcile  sat  her  horse  perfectly;  she  knew 
no  fear;  she  was  ignorant  of  danger.  Her 
education  had  made  her  despise  the 
canaille  about  her.  The  possibility  of 
real  danger  for  a  woman  of  her  class  from 
these  horrible  "rats,"  as  she  called  them  in 
her  mind,  did  not  occur  -to  her.  But  here 
was  a  man,  Rene  de  Boncreur,  who  dared 
not  raise  a  sword  in  her  defence.  She 
forgot  that  he  wore  no  sword,  and  that 
in  this  growing  crowd  he  was  one  among 
a  hundred.  Rene's  hair  had  become  dis- 
hevelled, his  coat  was  torn  off,  and  his 
wqistcoat,  having  been  split  down  the 
back  in  his  mad  struggles,  hung  limply 
to  his  shoulders.  Soiled  hands,  muscular 
arms,  and  crowding  bodies  held  him  tight. 

" Monsieur  de  Boncoeur!"  Cdcile  called 
again. 

Rend  made  a  superhuman  effort  to 
reach  her.  Her  eyes  were  on  him;  his 
eyes  met  hers.  She  must  have  seen  the 
despair  in  them,  as  he  could  only  struggle 
uselessly  against  the  strength  of  the  half 
dozen  men  who  surrounded  him.  She 
said  no  more,  but  only  looked  at  him  as 
one  who  had  discovered  a  secret. 
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'"It  is  time!"  said  a  high,  cold  voice; 
and  from  beneath  an  archway  came  the 
Vicomte  de  Joyeuse.  He  advanced  slowly, 
the  picture  of  calm,  compelling  force.  He 
touched  the  light  sword  at  his  side  with 
a  gesture  that  seemed  to  threaten,  but 
politely. 

Ce"cile  turned.  The  group  about  Rene" 
moved  backward  for  an  instant,  leaving 
him  in  full  view.  Ce"cile  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  men, — De 
Joyeuse,'-  the  embodiment  of  aristocratic 
ease  and  conscious  power;  De  Boncoeur, 
ragged,  enslaved  for  the  moment,  power- 
less and  ashamed.  Nevertheless  he  made 
a  .step  towards  Cecile;  he  forgot  all  but 
her.  Instantly  he  was  dragged  back,  and 
again  penned  by  the  men  about  him. 

De  Joyeuse  smiled. 

"That  rude  creature,  Martin  Luther, 
was  right,"  he  murmured,  "when  he  said 
that  the  common  people  were  of  Satan. 
Citizens,  permit  this  young  lady  to  pass." 
He  spoke  in  a  lower  but  clear  tone;  he 
quietly  gave  the  passwords  of  the  followers 
of  Philippe  Egalite". 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  added,  turning  to 
C6cile,  "you  are  free.  Richard,  join  your 
mistress." 

He  drew  from  the  heart  of  his  coat  a 
purse. 

"Here!"  he  said,  calling  to  the  man 
with  the  cunning  eyes.  "  Distribute  the 
contents  of  this  among  those  worthy 
citizens. — Under  the  old  regime,  Made- 
moiselle, my  sword  would  have  saved 
you;  but  other  times,  other  manners. 
The  reign  of  money  has  begun." 

"Thank  you!"  Ce"cile  touched  the  flank 
of  her  horse  with  her  whip.  As  the 
animal  moved,  she  looked  at  Ren^,  who 
tried  to  raise  his  head  proudly;  but  a 
battered  hat,  a  torn  waistcoat,  and  a  large 
patch  of  'soot  on  his  face,  did  not  add  to 
what  Tittle  dignity  he  possessed  at  the 
moment. 

"Citizens,"  said  De  Joyeuse,  "allow 
that  young  man  to  go  his  way.  He  is 
harmless,  I  assure  you.  Richard,  give  me 
your  mount." 


The  groom  slid  to  the  pavement,  and 
De  Joyeuse  leaped  gracefully  into  the 
saddle.  De  Boncoeur  saw  him  ride  after 
Ce"cile,  and,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat,  take 
his  place  beside  her. 

If  ever  a  man  was  beaten,  discomfited, 
and  shamed,  it  was  De  Boncreur.  The 
crowd  melted  away,  singing  a  Revolu- 
tionary song.  He  slunk  into  the  nearest 
archway.  There  he  found  a  concierge 
who,  for  a  large  tip,  lent  him  an  old  blue 
cloak. 

He  had  fought  bravely  with  De 
Rochambeau;  he  had  feared  no  danger; 
he  could,  he  felt,  have  faced  anything  in 
the  world  except  this.  His  manhood  had 
burned  up  in  the  flame  of  shame;  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  but  ashes, — the 
ashes  of  his  life;  and  he  was  young.  He 
had  been  insulted  as  no  gentleman  of  his 
race  had  ever  been  insulted. 

It  was  plain  to  him  that  De  Joyeuse 
had  bribed  the  mob.  "  Every  scoundrel 
in  Paris  has  money  in  his  pocket  to-day!" 
he  thought.  He  recalled  the  attack  on 
the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  fisherwomen, 
with  white  hands  and  careful  toilets, — 
wild  creatures,  not  honest  workers,  paid 
by  such  as  De  Joyeuse.  A  rage  that 
seemed  to  burn  his  heart  with  physical 
fire  took  possession  of  him.  He  had  been 
made  to  seem  a  "coward  under  the  eyes  of 
Ce"cile.  The  tradition  of  his  race  demanded 
that  he  should  kill  De  Joyeuse.  He  knew 
what  the  Abbe",  echoing  his  own  con- 
science, would  say.  Nevertheless,  society 
and  his  traditions  demanded  that  he  should 
kill  De  Joyeuse. 

He  resolved  to  find  his  friend,  De 
Se'gur.  He  must  wait  on  De  Joyeuse  and 
demand  the  satisfaction  due  a  gentleman 
of  his  rank.  His  heart  glowed  with  hatred 
at  the  thought  of  this.  De  Joyeuse  could 
not  refuse;  and  he,  De  Boncoeur,  was  a 
H<»>d  swordsman.  Oh,  surely  no  insult 
had  ever  been  so  great!  He  could  not  go 
to  De  Se'gur  in  a  battered  hat.  He  walked 
quickly  until  he  reached  a  little  arcade, 
where  he  knew  there  was  a  hatter's  shop. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  aristocratic  quarter 
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in  which  the  Hardwicks  lodged.  He  was 
turning  into  the  arcade  when  a  hand 
touched  his  arm. 

"My  good  citizen,"  said  a  woman's 
voice  (he  caught  her  glance  resting  on 
his  shabby  cloak),  "I  have  a  little  note 
here.  Will  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Hardwick?" 
She  held  some  silver  between  her  thumb 
and  first  finger.  "He  lives  near.  And 
bring  me  the  answer  here." 

"Madame  Brassard!" 

The  woman  started. 

"Rene  de  Boncoeur!" 

"You  take  me  for  a  beggar?  Well,  I 
look  like  it  and  feel  it.  More  than  that  I 
am.  Madame  de  Brassard,  I  am  the 
lowest  of  the  low, — a  thing  to  be  spit 
upon.  I  have  been  shamed." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  young 
soldier,  and  he  gulped  like  a  wretched 
schoolboy. 

"  Vicomte  de  Joyeuse,  that  scoundrel — 

"Hush!"  she  said.  She  looked  about 
her  carefully. 

Madame  de  Brassard  was  a  woman  of 
middle  age,  simply  and  richly  clad;  her 
face  was  gentle  and  high-bred,  but 
shadowed  by  a  cloud;  her  eyes  were  rest- 
less,— the  eyes  of  an  unhappy  woman. 

"I  was  about  to  send  Mr.  Hardwick 
another  warning, — I  have  already  sent 
one.  And  in  this,"  she  .whispered,  "De 
Joyeuse  is  concerned." 

"By  to-morrow  morning,  Madame  de 
Brassard,  I  swear  that  your  friend,  De 
Joyeuse,  shall  have  ceased  to  live,  if  my 
right  arm  has  not  lost  its  skill." 

"He  is  not  my  friend.  I  greatly  fear 
him.  But  you  must  not  fight  a  duel.  It 
is  against  your  principles.  I,  who  loved 
your  mother,  who  love  you,  implore  you 
to  remember  that  you  are  a  Christian." 

"Madame,"  said  Rene,  "where  is  your 
son?" 

Madame  Brassard  caught  at  his  cloak 
as  if  she  were  about  to  faint.  They  went 
under  the  arcade,  which  at  this  hour  was 
deserted.  Paris  had  begun  to  eat. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  De   Joyeuse   knows, — I   have   guessed 


it.  This  is  only  why  you  fear  him,  and 
give  him  money  when  he  needs  it." 

"Rene!"  The  agony  in  the  mother's 
eyes  checked  him.  ' 

The  young  soldier's  passion  cooled. 

"You .are  right.  I  will  not  regard  the 
tradition  of  my  family  or  my  class.  How- 
ever, it  is  hard!  Just  now  a  man  tore  my 
shirt,  and  laughed  at  the  scapular  he  saw 
there.  I  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  And  now 
I  will  become  in  the  eyes  of  my  class  a 
coward,  that  the  merit  I  gain  e  by  this 
sacrifice  may  save  her.  Madame,  Cdcile 
has  scorned  me"  (his  voice  broke).  "But 
I  will  do  anything  that  God  wills  to  save 
her  from  him, — even  to  the  most  terrible 
sacrifice  a  noble  can  make." 

"And  to  do  that  you  must  pray,  Rene. 
I  may  be  observed:  nobody  would  recog- 
nize you.  Here  in  front  of  this  little  cafe 
we  shall  sit.  You  must  order  coffee  and 
syrup.  The  host  will  not  listen:  he  will 
be  too  busy  within.  We  are  away  from 
the  crowd." 

The  white-aproned  servant,  wearing  a 
red  cap  of  liberty,  was  indeed  too  busy 
with  his  own  meal  within  to  trouble  about 
his  customers  when  he  had  served  them 
with  coffee  and  orange-flower  syrup. 

"  My  only  son  Hubert  was,  as  you  know, 
weak,  but  not  really  bad." 

"No  mother  ever  believes  that,"  thought 
Ren6.  '^It  is  well  she  does  not  know." 

"His  poor  father,  dying,  left  him  so 
rich!  And  De  Joyeuse!  Oh,  it  is  all  very 
simple!  He  lured  my  son  away.  He  holds 
some  horrible  and  false  accusations  over 
his  head.  I  think  that  the  poor  boy  is  in 
England.  He  brings  messages  from  him, 
but  will  not  tell  me  where  he  is.  I  must 
pay,  or  he  hints  at  horrors." 

"And  this  is  the  secret  of  his  power 
over  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  will  go  to  England  and  fetch  Hubert. 
I  will  start  with  Mr.  Hardwick.  Away 
from  De  Joyeuse,  I  shall  not  be  tempted." 

Madame  de  Brassard's  face  turned 
deadly  white. 

"No!    I  have  warned  Mr.  Hardwick  not 
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to  go  to  England.  I  would  warn  him 
again.  I  saw  from  my  window  opposite, 
through  the  lily  stems,  De  Joyeuse  looking 
at  those  splendid  jewels, — and  I  know." 

"Are  you  sure  that  Hubert  is  in 
England?" 

"Yes,  or  at  Dieppe;  for  Hubert  traced 
secretly  on  the  back  of  a  message  written 
for  him  by  De  Joyeuse:  'There  are  hor- 
rors. Do  not  come,  mother,  with  money, 
by  way  of  Dieppe.'  The  poor  boy!  I 
have  perhaps  talked  too  much.  Rene',  be 
silent.  I  have  never  spoken  of  Hubert's 
failings  to  anybody,  not  even  to  my 
confessor." 

"  You  are  safe.  Madame,  I  will  go  with 
Mr.  Hardwick  to  Dieppe  and  to  England. 
Take  back  your  note." 

Madame  de  Brassard  could  not  speak. 
She  put  her  thin  hand  over  the  clutched 
fist  of  Rene". 

"See  the  beautiful  equality!"  said  the 
host,  coming  out  for  the  payment  of  his 
bill.  "The  lady  caresses  the  hand  of  her 
servant.  If  you  are  even  denounced  as 
aristocrats,  citizens,"  the  man  murmured, 
grinning,  "I  will  serve  you.  Bon-jour! 
Ah,  the  beautiful  equality!  But  they 
are  aristocrats,  all  the  same,  and  I  hate 
them  all!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Apostle  of  Italy. 


BY    THOMAS    B.  REILLY. 


Pluscarden  Priory. 


BY    J.  K. 


T)KKI'  in  the  central  silence  of  the  hills, 

Where  broods  eternal  peace,  her  towers  arise; 
And  open  to  the"  grey  and  .northern  skies 
Her  roofless  cloisters  stand.     The  lone  wind  fills 
The  unpeopled  aisles;    and  now  the  rain  distils 
Where  rose  of  old  the  atoning  sacrifice; 
And  in  yon  organ-loft  as  daylight  dies 
Some  wandering  bird  to-night  her  vespers  trills. 

No  ghostly   prior   pacc-th    yonder   hall, 

Nor  sandalled  monk  his  evening  Rosary  saith; 
Yet   'mid   these  ruins,  eloquent  of  death. 

A   living   symbol   crowns   the    deeplenved   wall; 

Christ  on   the   Cross   broods   silent   over  all, — 
Kternal   emblem   of   a   deathless   faith 


III. 

THE  r61e  of  the  Franciscan  preachers 
was  one  of  importance.  The  art  of 
printing  was  not  developed  until  toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  News- 
papers were  unknown;  and  it  was  in  large 
measure  from  the  missionaries,  who  from 
their  improvised  pulpits  in  the  public 
squares  or  in  the  open  fields  preached 
to  thousands,  that  the  uninformed  multi- 
tudes looked  for  instruction,  guidance, 
and  ideas.  The  sons  of  St.  Francis,  by 
their  exemplary  self-denial,  their  flaming 
charity,  their  infectious  good  humor,  and 
indubitable  scholarship,  gained  for  them- 
selves large  and  varied  audiences.  They 
spoke  the  language  of  the  masses,  were 
wisely  interesting,  interestingly  wise.  Their 
sympathies  were  with  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, in  whose  behalf  they  ventured 
far  and  dared  much. 

Nor  were  the  Dominicans  less  successful. 
And  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  will 
immediately  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  Catholic  reader.  The  life  of  this 
saintly  Spanish  Dominican  is  one  of  the 
cherished  records  of  the  Church,  and  a 
•  deathless  memory  in  the  heart  of  French 
Catholicism.  It  was  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
that  foretold  the  public  career  and  future 
renown  of  Bernardine.  Between  these  two 
saints  there  existed  a  strong  bond  of 
spiritual  friendship.  Their  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart  were  almost  parallel.  Both  had 
refused  high  honors, — the  one  a  bishopric, 
the  other  a  cardinalate.  Each  had  given 
a  score  of  years  to  missionary  work, — the 
efforts  of  St.  Bernardine  being  confined 
to  the  Italian  peninsula,  while  those  of 
St.  Vincent  were  spread  over  the  whole  of 
\Vrsli-rn  Europe.  Each  of  them  exercisi-d 
deep  influence  on  his  own  and  succeeding 
ages! 

Equally  memorable,  in  respect  of  their 
holiness,  zeal,  and  associated  efforts,  were 
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St.  James  of  the  Marches  and  St.  John 
Capistran.  Of  these  four  remarkable  saints, 
James  of  the  Marches  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty-five;  John  Capistran,  seventy- 
one;  Vincent  Ferrer,  sixty-nine;  and  Ber- 
nardine,  sixty-four.  In  procession,  their 
public  lives  covered  a  period  coincident 
with  the  growth  and  first  flowering  of  the 
Renaissance,  —  St.  Vincent  having  begun 
his  apostolate  in  1399,  St.  James  of  the 
Marches  ceasing  active  labor  about  1473. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  story  of  those 
seventy-four  years  to  understand  their 
pressing  need  for  spiritual  influences.  The 
good  and  the  evil  were  not  original  with 
the  age,.but  were  in  part  a  heritage,  and  in 
part  a  consequence  flowing  from  a  rude 
and  stressful  past.  When  the  grip  of 
feudalism  was  broken,  the  curtain  that 
blundering  forces  had  kept  drawn  against 
the  splendors  of  Imperial  Rome  and  the 
glories  of  the  Athenian  world  was  thrown 
aside. 

The  vision  was  strong  wine  to  the 
exhausted  peoples.  The  rapture  of  the 
moment  swept  all  before  it, — Church  and 
State,  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad.  Their 
immediate  bearings  gone,  men  accepted 
the  offerings  and  compensations  of  pagan 
antiquity.  There  was  little  restraint  to 
either  thought  or  emotion.  Individualism 
became  rampant.  A  spirit  of  research  and 
criticism  flashed  forth.  All  phases  of 
human  activity  were  forced  into  classical 
modes.  A  dazzling  light  beat  upon  the 
human  adventure.  Self-intoxicated  in 
their  pursuit  of  ease  and  elegance,  power 
and  riches,  the  people  abandoned  faith 
and  morals.  There  was  feasting,  without 
thought  of  the  poor;  luxury,  without  heed 
of  the  morrow;  suffering,  cruelty,  and 
cynicism  without  limit. 

If  the  conditions  in  the  single  city  of 
Siena  as  noted  by  St.  Bernardine  are  a 
guide,  what  must  have  been  the  spectacle 
in  the  peninsula  as  a  whole.  And  the  pic- 
ture he  gives  is  merely  an  outline  of  the 
chief  excesses.  The  lengths  to  which  the 
people  went  are  incredible.  Equally  with 
some  memorable  achievement  in  the  arts, 


the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  great 
crime  was  regarded  as  a  species  of  virtue; 
the  ensuing  notoriety  was  honor.  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  hatreds  raged  forth  in 
horrible  reprisals,  unspeakable  excesses.  It 
was  still  the  day  of  the  lion  and  the 
eagle,  of  taunt  and  fury,  pride  and  defiance. 
From  sunrise  till  dusk,  from  starlight  till 
dawn,  steel  flashed  and  dripped.  It  was 
an  hour  of  antipope,  schism  and  heresy; 
of  rifted  friendships,  sundered  families, 
looted  shrines.  From  Lombardy  to  Naples, 
the  land  and  people  were  mired  in  blood 
and  viciousness.  To  the  mad  tyranny  of 
native  sons  were  added  the  devastations 
of  a  dissolute  foreign  soldiery.  This  is  not 
rhetoric,  but  fact. 

Against  the  Church,  as  seldom  since,  the 
breath  of  hell  beat  hot  and  eager.  For  the 
unique  and  permanent  throne  of  Peter,  no 
less  than  for  the  unstable  seats  of  worldly 
might,  ambition  schemed  and  slaughtered. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  day  of  indescribable 
misery  and  scalding  injustice.  But  it  was 
likewise  a  day  of  intellectual  outbursts 
and  astounding  spiritual  stress.  It  was  a 
day  of  sharp  contrasts, — on  the  one  side, 
the  splendors  and  heroisms  of  Christianity ; 
on  the  other,  the  shadows  and  violence  of 
paganism.  In  the  midst  of  such  battling 
forces,  reformation  was  a  difficult  and 
discouraging  task.  A  very  grim  price  was 
frequently  paid  for  a  single  forward  step. 
More  than  one  notable  conception  fell 
into  ruin,  many  a  brave  advance  met  with 
disaster.  But  of  all  struggles  for  the 
preservation  of  pure  ideals,  none  were 
more  splendidly  fought,  more  successfully 
crowned,  than  that  which  a  handful  of 
Friars  Minor  carried  on  in  behalf  of 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Rule  of 
St.  Francis. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had 
the  rare  ideals  of  the  Poverello  lost  none 
of  their  bloom  and  fragrance  at  the  hands 
of  his  multitudinous  followers,  not  all  of 
whom  were  saints,  not  many  of  whom 
were  poets.  Nor  in  those  early,  glowing 
hours  of  the  Quatrocento  was  it  altogether 
unnatural  that  the  less  courageous,  less 
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finely  attuned,  should  have  read  into  the 
movement  of  the  Observants  something 
of  madness,  much  of  folly.  In  more  than 
one  quarter,  the  partisans  of  the  humble 
Paolucdo  were  regarded  as  hypocrites, 
players  to  the  gallery.  Against  them  set 
in  a  campaign  of  bitter  scorn  and  derision. 
Both  within  and  without  the  Order,  the 
strife  at  times  grew  furious.  To  have 
successfully  weathered  so  violent  a  storm 
must  always  appeal  to  the  open-minded 
as  one  of  the  more  thought-provoking 
achievements  of  the  Franciscan  spirit.  In 
this  struggle  Bernardine  played  a  masterful 
part.  At  his  entrance  into  the  Order  there 
were  fewer  than  140  Observants  in  Italy, 
while  at  his  death  they  numbered  more 
than  4000. 

The  influence  of  this  memorable  reform 
upon  secular  as  well  as  upon  religious 
thought  was  far-reaching.  It  not  only 
roused  and  inspirited  society,  but  refreshed 
the  Church  Militant,  and  made  the  arts 
luminous  for  all  time.  It  had  its  chief 
political  effect  in  creating  a  clearer  per- 
spective, down  the  range  of  which  men 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  popular 
government. 

IV. 

St.  Bernardine  of  Siena  was  regarded  as 
a  master  and  a  model  by  many  leaders  of 
his  day.  He  was  venerated  by  the  .good', 
feared  by  the  evil,  admired  by  the  powerful, 
hailed  by  the  learned,  and  beloved  by  the 
poor.  Few  saints  were  compelled  to  with- 
stand such  popular  assaults  upon  their 
humility  as  was  this  exquisitely,  humble 
vSienese  Franciscan.  He  stood  terrified 
before  the  tumultuous  thousands  that 
rushed  from  city  gates  to  welcome  him; 
while  the  public  demonstrations  incident 
to  his  departures  were  such  as  to  make 
him  walk  along,  head  bowed,  like  a 
criminal  going  to  execution. 

In  spite  of  his  noble  birth  and  gentle 
rearing,  Bernardine  was  democratic  to  the 
core.  And  though  no  respecter  of  either 
pomp  or  circumstance,  of  armed  might  or 
popular  opinion,  he  was,  in  his  widespread 
campaign  for  decency,  justice,  and  peace, 


singularly  persuasive  and  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his  long 
public  career  that,  by  cities  so  broadly 
divergent  in  matters  of  character  and 
policy,  violently  inimical  one  to  the  other, 
their  pent-up  passions  ready  at  a  sign  to 
crash  forth,  he  was  so  eagerly  heard,  so 
jealously  "beloved.  None  of  his  protago- 
nists exercised  such  astounding  influence, 
or  enjoyed  such  rare  tributes  of  popular 
esteem.  Eloquence  alone  could  never  have 
achieved  this  result.  Scholarship  could 
not  possibly  explain  it.  Holiness,  so  fre- 
quently sanctioned  by  God,  answers  for 
it  only  in  part.  There  was  something 
behind  the  zeal  of  the  apostle,  the  charm 
of  the  scholar,  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
saint.  Psychology,  no  doubt,  has  a  name 
for  it;  but  in  plain  fact  it  was  the  grace 
of  God. 

Bernardine,  possessed  of  a  remarkably 
magnetic  personality,  could  take  his  audi- 
ences out  of  themselves  by  bringing  them 
to  themselves.  He  had  a  faculty  of  creating 
a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  human  perspective. 
He  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  masses, 
yet  never  estranged  the  feudal  aristocrat 
from  either  himself  or  his  mission.  He 
placated  even  where  he  'offended,  guided 
where  he  criticised  and  scored.  There  was 
about  him  a  dignity  that  chilled  the 
advances  of  the*  bold,  scattered  the  com- 
promises of  the  weak.  Ruthless  in  his 
attack  upon  sin,  hunting  it  out  with  abso- 
lute fearlessness  in  high  places  and  in  low, 
he  was  tenderness  itself  with  the  sinner. 
His  vision  and  effort  were  equally  broad. 
He  not  only  labored  for  the  spiritual  rebirth 
of  the  individual  and  the  family,  but  did 
much  to  keep  the  Christian  ideal  before 
the  religious,  social  and  political  life  of  his 
day.  He  knew  neither  fatigue  nor  dis- 
couragement; had  no  preferences  except 
those  of  his  Master;  and  gained  for  him- 
self lifelong  enemies  as  well  as  lifelong 
friends.  He  was  specially  vehement  in  his 
censure  of  partisan  excesses.  He  despised 
pretensions,  abhorred  gossip,  and  roundly 
condemned  offhand  criticism  of  those  in 
authority.  His  most  impassioned  denun- 
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Ciation  was  launched  against  the  cynical 
ease  and  viciousness  of  the  hour. 

Of  the  many  sermons  preached  by  Ber- 
nardine  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
labors,  only  forty-five  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  vernacular;  all  the  others  being 
written  in  Latin,  which  was  then  considered 
best  adapted,  for  a  clear,  concise  and 
elegant  expression  of  thought.  The  exist- 
ence of  those  written  in  the  language  of 
the  people  (la  lingua  volgare)  is  due  to  the 
remarkable  industry  of  a  Sienese  fuller 
named  Benedetto,  who,  by  some  system 
of  shorthand,  took  down  on  tablets  of 
wax,  every  morning  during  the  summer  of 
1427,  Bernardine's  sermon  for  the  day, 
each  afternoon  transcribing  the  notes  on 
parchment.  These  are  known  as  "I/e 
Prediche  Volgari";  they  reveal  a  style  so 
fresh,  rich  and  varied  that  critics  have 
placed  their  author  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Italian  prose  writers  of  his  day. 

St.  Bernardine  always  preached  in  the 
dialect  of  the  city  in  which  he  found 
himself,  making  use  of  parochial  turns  of 
thought  and  local  proverbs.  He  possessed 
a  rare  gift  of  imagery;  drawing  his  lessons 
from  simple  objects  and  common  expe- 
riences. His  use  of  anecdote  and  fable  was 
no  less  generous  than  it  was  effective.  He 
could  be  piquant  as  well  as  picturesque, 
pathetic  as  well  as  inspiring,  tender  as 
well  as  stern.  Innately  delicate  and  polite, 
he  could,  when  occasion  demanded,  be 
thrillingly  plain  and  vigorous.  His  satire, 
however,  was  never  cruel;  his  joke  was 
without  bitterness.  To  the  courtesy  and 
address  of  the  nobleman,  he  added  the 
courage  and  ardor  of  the  saint.  A  true 
son  of  the  Poverello,  he  was  a  foe  to 
melancholy,  sham,  and  impatience.  Natu- 
rally of  a  joyous  disposition,  blessed  with 
a  never-flagging  sense  of  humor,  and  some- 
thing of  a  mimic,  he  insisted  everywhere 
upon  a  spirit  of  Christian  light-heartedness. 

Two  special  devotions  besieged  the 
heart  of  Bernardine, — one  to  the  Holy 
Name,  for  which  he  suffered  calumny  and 
persecution;  the  other  to  that  spiritual 
fiancee  of  his  boyhood,  the  Immaculate 


Mother,  whose  picture  above  the  Camollian 
gate  had  so  enthralled  his  young  heart 
In  speaking  of  her,  his  countenance,  like 
his  words,  grew  radiant.  She  was  for  him 
a  veritable  Morning  Star  of  eloquence. 
Around  her  hovered  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
the  flame  of  his  soul,  ready  in  an  instant 
to  burst  forth  into  a  sunrise  of  light 
and  color. 

The  life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena  is 
another  crushing  refutation  of  the  per- 
sisting charge  that  the  saints  are  aloof, 
austere  and  visionary  persons,  denied  the 
livelier  sympathies  that  keep  us  all  on  the 
qui  mile  along  the  common  march.  It  was 
his  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  age 
that  made  of  Bernardine's  mission  the 
vital  and  wonderful  service  that  it  was. 
Far  from  standing  aloof,  he  bore,  smiling 
and  serene,  the  heat  and  dust  of  an  excep- 
tionally rigorous  day.  ~  He  was  human 
.from  birth  to  death.  A  wayside  flower,  the 
sudden  laughter  of  a  child,  the  glimpse  of 
a  happy  fireside, — none  of  these  left  his 
sensitive  heart  unthrilled.  They  remained 
vividly  impressed  on  his  memory,  and  are 
glimpsed  time  and  again  in  those  word- 
painted  pictures  that  glow  and  sparkle  in 
all  his  sermons.  His-  comradeship  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  its 
poetry  and  its  dreams,  was  rarely  intimate 
and  sincere.  In  few  saints  was  the  sheer 
human  quality  so  lively,  so  lovable.  His 
initiative  was  spirited,  his  executive  qual- 
ities were  admirable.  No  less  witty  than 
wise,  he  was  thoroughly  practical,  yet 
extremely  ascetic.  A  profound  theologian, 
a  brilliant  missionary,  a  memorable  re- 
former, and  a  very  popular  saint,  he  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  choicer 
glories  as  well  as  one  of  the  imperishable 
figures  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

(The  End.) 


FERVOR  consists  in  these  three  things: 
regularity,  punctuality,  and  exactness. 
That  is,  doing  our,  duty  to  God  by  rule; 
doing  it  punctually  at  the  right  time; 
and  exactly, — that .  is,  as  perfectly  as  we 
can. — Cardinal  Manning. 
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The  Convent  Home  of  the  "Little  Flower." 


r~T"'HK  now  world-famed  Carmelite  con- 
A  vent  at  Lisieux  is  not  a  very  old 
foundation ;  for  it  can  not  celebrate  its  first 
centenary  for  another  twelve  years.  Clients 
of  its  most  famous  daughter,  Soeur  The'rese 
de  1' Enfant  Je"sus,  the  beloved  "Little 
Flower  of  Jesus,"  may  be  interested  in 
learning  how  this  house,  which  was  to  be 
such  a  sanctuary  of  grace  to  their  little 
patroness,  first  came  into  existence. 

Indirectly,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
French  Revolution;  for  it  was  because  of 
the  devastation  by  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  Carmelite  convent  at  Pont-Audemer 
that,  when  peace  came  again  to  France, 
and  scattered  communities  were  able  to 
foregather,  and  ruined  convents  to  be 
rebuilt,  the  Carmelites  of  Pont-Audemer 
were  obliged  to  open  a  school  to  provide 
for  their  own  subsistence. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and 
amongst  their  boarders  were  two  sisters, 
The'rese  and  Marie  Gosselin.  When  the 
time  came  for  these  girls  to  leave  school, 
they  had  learned  so  much  of  the  Carmelite 
life  and  rule  that  they  both  implored  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  postulants  in  the 
convent  where  they  had  been  so  happy. 
Neither  of  them  was  strong,  and  because 
of  this  the  superiors  were  obliged  to  refuse 
their  request.  But,  undeterred  from  their 
purpose,  they  determined  to  devote  their 
not  inconsiderable  fortune  to  founding 
another  convent  of  the  same  Order,  where, 
as  foundresses,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
live,  not  exactly  as  nuns,  but  bound  by 
simple  vows  and  following  rules  which  are 
customary  in  such  cases. 

They  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  Lisieux  for  approval  of  their  scheme; 
and  in  December,  1835,  he  gave  them 
permission  to  start  a  Carmelite  convent  at 
Lisieux.  The'rese  and  Marie  were  afraid 
that  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after, 
might  alter  this  permission;  but  the  new 
Bishop,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  their 
family,  bade  them  continue  as  they  had 


intended  doing.  He  gave  them  as  superior 
of  the  new  foundation  the  Abb£  Sauvage, 
head  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Lisieux,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  project;  and  it  was  owing  in 
great  measure  to  his  untiring  zeal  and 
perseverance  that  the  foundation  was 
finally  secured. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  at  that  time,  to- 
find  a  Carmelite  convent  with  subjects  to 
spare,  and  house  after  house  was  applied 
to  in  vain.  Meanwhile  several  would-be 
postulants  gathered  round  Mademoiselle 
Gosselin  and  her  sister,  and  they  joined 
in  prayer,  especially  during  the  time  that 
Monsieur  Sauvage  was  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  for  the  intention  they  all  had  so 
much  at  heart.  At  last  in  February, 

1837,  the  Abb£  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother    superior   of    the  Carmelite    con- 
vent  at    Poitiers,    saying   that   her   com- 
munity was  willing  to  undertake  the  new- 
foundation,    and   that   she   would   receive 
Mademoiselle  Gosselin  and  her  compan- 
ions,   and    permit    them    to    begin    their 
novitiate  immediately. 

Six  weeks  later  four  of  them  entered 
Carmel,  taking  the  names  of  the  first  four 
Carmelites  of  the  Reform  of  St.  Teresa. 
After  a  year's  probation,  two  professed 
Sisters  from  the  Poitiers  community  were 
lent  to  the  Abb6  Sauvage:  Sceur  Elisa- 
beth de  St.  Louis  as  Prioress,  and  Sceur 
Genevieve  de  Ste.  The'rese  as  mistress  of 
novices  and  subprioress.  These,  with  the 
four  novices,  travelled  by  diligence  to 
Lisieux,  arriving  there  on  March  16, 

1838,  and  taking    up   their  abode  under 
the  thatched  roof  of  a  charitable  friend, 
Madame  le  Boucher,  until  a  more  suitable 
convent  could  be  provided.    Their  arrival 
was  not  unlike  some  of  the  adventures  of 
St.  Teresa   herself  when   founding  houses 
of  her  Reform  in  Spain. 

It  was  late  at  night;  the  rain  was 
pouring  down;  and,  impressed  by  all 
they  had  heard  of  Carmelites'  holy 
poverty,  the  friend  who  had  promised 
the  Abb£  Sauvage  to  convey  the  Sisters 
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from  the  diligence  to  Madame  Ic  Boucher's 
hoifse,  sent,  not  a  carriage  but  a  farm 
wagon,  with  no  covering  except  a  tarpaulin, 
which  was  anything  hut  waterproof.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Madame  le  Boucher 
received  them  in  total  silence,  thinking 
that  nothing,  not  even  a  first  arrival, 
could  break  the  rule  of  silence  which  all 
Carmelites  keep  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Rigid,  too,  were  the  good  lady's 
ideas  of  holy  poverty.  "We  are  enjoying 
the  poverty  of  Bethlehem,"  Mere  Gene- 
vieve  wrote  to  Poitiers.  "It  is  what  we 
have  thought  of  in  our  meditations, 
but  which  up  to  now  we  have  never 
practised." 

The  rooms  placed  at  their  disposal  were 
miserably  small.  Two  garrets,  with  an 
open  doorway  between  them,  formed 
their  dormitory;  and  the  thatched  roof 
seemed  to  be  the  harbor  of  every  member 
of  the  spider  and  beetle  families.  On  the 
next  floor,  a  fair-sized  room  served  them 
as  a  chapel;  whilst  the  single  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor  had  to  be  divided 
by  curtains,  and  used  as  kitchen,  as 
refectory  and  community  room,  and,  in 
one  corner,  as  cell  for  the  Mother  Prioress — 
or,  rather,  as  standing  room  for  her  bed. 
The  slightest  movement  against  the  cur- 
tain which  formed  her  bedroom  wall 
threatened  an  earthquake  amongst  the 
frying-pan  and  two  sauce-pans  which 
formed  their  batterie  de  cuisine.  Their 
china  cupboard,  which  was  represented 
by  a  wooden  box,  was  so  poorly  furnished 
that,  when  their  soup  was  eaten,  the  plates 
had  to  be  washed  before  the  remainder  of 
their  dinner  could  be  served. 

The  strip  of  garden  which  was  at  their 
disposal  was  open  at  one  end  of  the  street; 
so  that  to  the  Sisters,  longing  for  the 
privacy  of  their  beloved  enclosure,  it  was 
a  real  and  rare  penance  to  take  the  air  at 
all.  Their  coming  was  not  welcomed  by 
the  people  of  Lisieux,  who  had  not  yet 
overcome  the  anti-clerical  ideas  of  the 
Revolution;  and  the  parish  priest  of  St. 
Jacques,  who  was  uncle  of  their  friend 
and  superior,  the  Abbe  Sauvage,  used  to 


warn  them  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
so  that  people  might  forget  that  they 
were  in  the  town  at  all. 

It  was  five  months  before  a  suitable 
house  could  be  found  for  the  future 
convent;  and  even  then  the  building 
which  Monsieur  Sauvage  decided  upon, 
in  the  Rue  de  Livarot,  was  very  old  and 
inconvenient.  The  situation  and  sur- 
roundings, however,  were  suitable;  and 
the  prioress  and  the  two  Sisters  who  accom- 
panied her,  to  inspect  their  new  domain, 
declared  themselves  satisfied.  The  work  of 
transforming  the  place  into  a  Carmelite 
convent  brought  to  light  the  talent  of 
organization  which  had  helped  the  supe- 
rioress at  Poitiers  to  decide  upon  Mere 
Elisabeth  as  the  foundress  of  Lisieux. 

Even  before  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  was  completed,  God  showed  how 
miraculously  He  intended  to  bless  this 
foundation.  Like  a  forerunner  cf  all  the 
revelations  it  has  pleased  Him  to  make 
since  that  time  both  to  the  Little  Flower 
and  to  the  Sister  who  in  a  way  replaced 
Sceur  TheVese  in  the  community,  Sceur 
Marie-Ange  de  1'Infaat  Jesus,  Our  Lord 
vouchsafed  to  allow  a  girl,  who  was  pray- 
ing before  a  picture  o'f  St.  Teresa  in  the 
uncompleted  corridor  of  what  afterwards 
was  to  be  the  enclosure,  to  see  the  features 
of  the  great  reformer  of  Carmel  become 
animated,  and  from  the  pictured  lips  to 
hear  the  words,  "You  will  be  a  nun 
here."  This  vocation  was  the  first  of  the 
many  which  the  Carmel  of  Lisieux  has 
brought  to  light.  This  girl,  under  the 
name  of  Sceur  Adelaide  de  la  Providence, 
was  the  eldest,  as  Sceur  Theresc  is  the 
most  famous,  daughter  of  this  highly 
favored  convent. 

September  5,  1838,  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Sisters  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  convent,  which  the  Bishop,  Mon- 
seigneur  Robin,  had  already  blessed.  From 
that  day  subjects  came  seeking  admission; 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  convent  became 
so  necessary  that,  as  houses  nearby  came 
into  the  market,  the  community  struggled 
with  poverty  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  buy 
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them.  Providence  sent  them  charitable 
benefactors,  yet  holy  Poverty  remained 
in  the  ascendant, — so  much  so  that  on 
one  occasion  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  for  dinner  but  a  dish  of  stewed 
leeks;  and  a  postulant  ready  for  her 
clothing  had  to  wait  for  some  months 
before  they  were  able  to  buy  enough  cloth 
to  make  her  habit. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  that 
Our  Lord  loves,  this  community,  which 
He  has  so  favored,  took  root  at  Lisieux. 
By  slow  degrees  the  convent  was  brought 
into  the  form  in  which  thousands  of 
Catholics  from  all  the  world  over,  pilgrims 
to  the  home  of  the  Little  Flower,  now 
know  it.  The  last  wing — in  which  Sister 
Teresa's  cell  was  to  be,  with  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Oratory  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  the  fourth  cloister  was  built 
during  the  priorate  of  Mere  Marie  de 
Gonzaque,  who  was  later  to  receive  little 
TheYese  Martin  as  a  postulant. 

So  was  the  material  foundation  of  the 
convent  of  Lisieux  made.  Its  spiritual 
foundation  is  due  mostly  to  Mere  Gene- 
vieve  de  Sainte  The"rese,  and  it  is  she 
of  J  whom  the  Sisters  speak  and  write 
as  their  foundress.  "It  is  Mere  Gene- 
vieve,"  wrote  one  amongst  them,  "who 
made  known  to  us  the  secrets  of  the 
perfect  life;  it  is  she  who  walked  before 
us  along  the  path  that  leads  to  the  highest 
possible  spirituality;  and,  aided  by  her 
counsel  and  example,  we  have  followed 
as  best  we  could."  How  high  this  "best" 
lias  been  may  be  judged  by  those  who 
know  and  love  the  Little  Flower. 


Unfamiliar  Quotations. 


IT  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
(eminently  calculated  to  rectify  historical 
errors)  to  note  that  the  titles  and  expres- 
sions by  which  the  Mother  of  God  is 
addressed  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto  are 
almost  all  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries.  What 
soniv  persons  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  Mediaeval  superstitions  are  in 
truth  and  reality  Patristic  facts. 

— -Dr.  Frederick  George  Lee. 


IF  we  make  religion  our  business,  God 
will  make  it  our  blessedness. — H.  G.  J . 
Adam. 

To  sow  seeds  of  charity  among  unbe- 
lievers is  to  prepare  a  sure  harvest  of 
faith. — -Anon. 

If  you  would  render  correction  effective 
cloak  it  with  charity. — Anon. 

Truth  is  always  veiled  in  a  kind  of 
mystery. — Henri  Fabre. 

Not  wanting  things  material  is  better 
than  having  them. — -Anon. 

The  sufferings  borne  in  setting  up_  a 
good  work  draw  down  the  graces  necessary 
for  its  success. — St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  doctrine  that  enters  only  into  the 
ear  is  like  the  repast  one  takes  in  a 
dream. — Chinese. 

Words  do  ten  times  more  to  irritate 
people  than  the  strongest  acts. — Cardinal 
Manning. 

We  are  never  so  much  disposed  'to 
quarrel  with  others  as  when  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  ourselves. — Hazlitt. 

To  attack  other  men's  faults  is  to  do 
the  devil's  work;  to  do  God's  work  is  to 
attack  our  own. — Faber. 

"Better  late  than  never"  is  not 
half  so  good  a  maxim  as  "Better  never 
late." — Anon. 

The  more  you  speak  of  yourself,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  speak  rashly. — 
Zimmerman. 

To  think  and  feel  we  are  able,  is  often 
to  be  so  in  reality. — /.  Howes. 

Action  does  not  always  bring  happiness, 
but  there  is  no  happiness  without  it.— 
Disraeli. 

Those  who  never  retract  their  opinions 
love  themselves  more  than  they  love 
truth. — -Joubert. 

It  is  easy  to  find  reasons  why  other 
folks  should  be  patient. — George  Eliot. 

Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.- 
Goldsmilh. 

Prayer  is  the  wing  wherewith  the  soul 
flies  to  heaven,  and  meditation  the  eye 
wherewith  we  see  God. — St.  Ambrose. 
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He  that  swells  in  prosperity  will  be 
sure  to  shrink  in  adversity. — Colton. 

What  you  can  not  tolerate  in  another, 
take  care  not  to  tolerate  in  yourself. — 
Anon. 

.  Pleasure  is  the  flower  that  fades ;  remem- 
brance is  the  perfume  that  endures. — 
Boufflers. 

Late  repentance  is  seldom  true,  but  true 
repentance  is  never  too  late. — R.  Yenning. 

Resignation  is  the  footprint  of  faith  in 
the  pathway  of  sorrow. — Anon. 

The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  deter- 
mine to  succeed. — -Sheridan. 

He  who  feasts  every  day  feasts  no 
day. — C.  Simmons. 

Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. — 
Byron. 

Fields  are  won  by  those  who  believe  in 
winning. — T.  W.  Higginson. 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is 
always  time  for  courtesy. — Emerson. 

Know  how  to  listen  and  you  will  profit 
even  from  those  who  talk  badly. — Plutarch. 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten 
pounds  of  common-sense  to  apply  it. — 
Persian  Proverb. 

No  crime  is  so  great  in  envy's  eyes  as 
success. — •  Churchill. 

Experience  is  the  extract  of  suffering. — 
A.  Helps. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  good  as  it  seems 
beforehand. — -George  Eliot. 

A  cheerful  face  is  nearly  as  good  for  an 
invalid  as  pleasant  weather. — Franklin. 

He  only  is  exempt  from  failures  who 
makes  no  efforts. — -Whately. 

Who  gives  a  trifle  meanly  is  meaner 
than  the  trifle. — Lavater. 

There  is  as  much  greatness  of  mind  in 
acknowledging  a  good  turn,  as  in  doing 
one.- — -Seneca. 

He  is  great  enough  that  is  his  own 
master. — Bp.  Hall. 

Sorrow's  best  antidote  is  occupation. — 
Young. 

God  hath  yoked  to  Guilt  her  pale  tor- 
mentor, Misery. — Bryant. 

A  noble  deed  is  a  step  towards  God. — /. 
G.  Holland. 


The  Name  of  her  Apostle  once  Unused 
in  Ireland. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact,  pointed  out  by 
Father  Maclnerny,  O.  P.,  in  the  first 
volume,  just  published,  of  his  "History 
of  Irish  Dominicans,"  that  during  eight 
centuries  of  Irish  Christianity  the  name 
of  Patrick  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  use.  The  name  of  the  national  Apostle, 
which  is  now  so  common,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  its  adoption  even  then 
was  due  to  Danish  and  English  influence. 

The  first  Irishman  of  whom  we  have 
record  as  bearing  the  name  was  Patrick 
O'Murray,  Abbot  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul's  church  at  Armagh,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  1255.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, this  Patrick  O'Murray  received 
his  abbatial  blessing  from  the  Dominican 
prelate,  Primate  O'Scannell  of  Armagh, 
who  in  the  cloister  was  "Frater  Patri- 
cius" — Brother  Patrick.  And,  by  a  still 
more  striking  coincidence,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  seven  centuries,  another  Patrick 
O'Murray,  also  an  Ulsterman,  is  Superior- 
General  of  the  Redemptorist  Order. 

The  forefathers  of  the  Gael  preferred  to 
call  a  man  Maol-padruig  ("the  servant  of 
St.  Patrick")  rather  than  address  him  by 
the  revered  name  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 
This  doubtless  arose  from  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  even  as  in  Poland  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  may  believe  some 
writers,  no  woman  is  permitted  to  take 
the  name  of  Mary,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  This  was  also  historically 
the  case  once  in  Medieval  Portugal,  where 
a  converted  Moorish  princess  failed  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  entitling  her  to  be 
baptized  "Miriam,"  as  she  desired. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  Ireland,  as  the 
lamented  Father  O'Growney  has  reminded 
us,  with  pardonable  hyperbole  (in  "The 
Muls  and  the  Gils"),  the  annals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "are  filled  with  the  names  of 
princes,  priests,  abbots,  and  bishops  who 
bore  the  title  of  Maelpatraic  ('servant  of 
Patrick'),  now  obsolete." 
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About  Christmas  Gifts. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


WITH  the  near  approach  of  Christmas 
the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  readers 
are  turning  to  the  question  of  gifts, — • 
the  gifts  which,  let  us  hope,  they  intend 
to  give  rather  than  those  they  expect  to 
receive.  It  is  a  question  which  annually 
disturbs  a  good  many  people  because  of 
their  uncertainty  as  to  the  form  which 
the  prospective  present-  should  take.  With 
every  wish  to  comply  with  the  oldtime 
custom  of  remembering  their  especial 
friends  by  sending  them  a  Christmas-box, 
they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
sort  of  gift  will  confer  the  most  pleasure 
on  the  recipients.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
present  that  represents  the  personal  work 
of  the  donor,  work  of  hand  or  brain,  is 
always  congruous,  and  likely  to  be  more 
appreciated  by  generous  spirits  than 
presents  which  are  procured  in  exchange 
for  the  coin  of  the  realm.  "Let  the  artist 
give  his  painting,  and  the  author  give 
his  book"  embodies  this  idea. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  formed  'a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  useless 
giving;  but  it  did  not  flourish,  at  least 
with  any  remarkable  success.  Just  at 
present  we  notice  that  some  correspond- 
ents of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  are 
advocating  the  giving  of  money  as  Christ- 
mas gifts;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
their  arguments  in  favor  of  such  action 
are  not  without  weight.  As  one  lady  puts 
it :  "There  is  really  no  reason  for  any  one's 
feeling  any  delicacy  in  making  or  receiv- 
ing a  present  of  money  at  Christmas 
time."  Unfortunately,  however,  reason 
has  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  one's 
feelings,  and,  until  all-potent  fashion  sets 
the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the  substi- 
tution of  cash  for  what  cash  can  buy, 
delicacy  will  probably  prevent  the  general 
adoption  of  the  proposed  plan.  In  the 
meantime,  it  behooves  all  recipients  of 
Christmas  boxes  of  whatever  kind  to 
consider  not  so  much  the  worth  of  the 
gift  as  the  love  of  the  giver. 


The  home  of  the  future,  we  are  confi- 
dently assured  in  a  recent  volume  which 
certain  critics  seem  disposed  to  take  very- 
seriously,  will  be  a  vastly  different  place 
from  the  home  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
"Home,  sweet  home,"  is  doomed,  and  in 
its  stead  there  will  be  "a  certain  type  of 
flat,  built-in  blocks,  where  the  work  of 
keeping  the  living  quarters  clean,  the  work 
of  cooking,  the  labor  of  marketing,  will 
all  be  accomplished  from  central  plants. 
Instead  of  sixty  poor  cooks  for  sixty 
families,  sixty  sets  of  dishes,  sixty  incom- 
petent maids,  sixty  wasteful  meals,  sixty 
lists  of  small  quantities  of  raw  material 
bought  at  an  expensive  rate,  there  will  be 
a  few  efficient  and  well-trained  persons, 
who  will  have  their  regular  hours  of 
work;  and  the  purchasing  will  be  done  by 
a  chosen  committee,  etc.,  etc." 

We  confess  we  contemplate  this  out- 
look without  alarm.  There  are  to  be  no 
really  married  people  in  these  "homes," 
and  of  course  no  children;  and  as  there 
can't  be  homes  without  families,  there 
won't  be  any  such  anomalies  as  this 
"idealist','  describes.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  home,  we  should  like  to 
tell  this  brilliant  "essayist."  The  trouble 
is  with  the  people  who  ought  to  make  the 
home;  and  the  trouble  is  chiefly  this: 
that  they  don't  stay  at  homo  enough. 
"The  floor  of  the  home  burns  the  feet 
nowadays,"  said  a  French-Canadian  jour- 
nalist recently.  But  it  is  obviously  the 
feet  that  are  at  fault. 

Notwithstanding  the  age-old  lesson, 
insisted  upon  over  and  over  again  as  one 
youthful  generation  follows  another,  that 
many  littles  make  a  mickle,  that  little  and 
often  makes  a  heap  in  time;  that  "little 
drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand,  make 
the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land,"- 
notwithstanding  this  continued  insistence 
on  the  aggregate  bulk  of  accumulated 
little  things,  the  lesson  is  one  which  only 
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the  minority  of  men  and  women  ever 
learn  thoroughly.  Were  its  truth  more 
generally  and  practically  realized,  relig- 
ious and  charitable  works  would  be 
notably  benefited.  The  disposition  to 
withhold  any  contribution  whatever  from 
a  good  work  simply  because  one's  offering 
can  not  be  a  notably  large  one  is  a  regret- 
table characteristic  of  all  too  many  Cath- 
olics of  our  day  and  country.  What  a 
generous  sum  would  be  realized  for  this  or 
that  charitable  cause  if  all  the  persons  who 
refrain  from  aiding  it  through  reluctance 
to  offer  less  than  a  dollar  would  give  a 
half  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollai,  or  even  a  dime ! 
As  graphic  an  illustration  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  matter  as  can  well  be  desired  is 
afforded  by  the  record  of  the  Association, 
of  the  Holy  Childhood.  The  dues  are 
merely  one  cent  a  month;  yet,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society  in  1843,  it  has 
contributed  to  the  Foreign  Missions  fully 
thirty-two  million  dollars,  and  been  instru- 
mental in  gaining  to  the  Church  more 
than  eighteen  million  pagan  children. 


A  clerical  convert  relates  a  pretty  story 
of  an  encounter  with  children  at  a  time 
when  impressions  were  momentous,  owing 
to  his  crucial  spiritual  condition.  A  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  he  went 
out  upon  the  street  in  "cassock  and  girdle 
and  long  priestly  cloak.  I  ascended  the 
narrow  street,"  he  tells  us,  "turned  the 
corner,  and  came  up  against  the  stream  of 
workers  setting  out  for  the  business  of  the 
day.  I  nearly  ran  into  a  little  child  of  nine 
with  a  satchel  on  his  back.  He  was  lead- 
ing a  younger  brother  to  school.  I  had 
stopped  him  unintentionally:  and  as  he 
stood  he  looked  up  and  surveyed  me  with 
wondering  eyes.  'Are  you  a  Catholic?' 
he  said.  'We  arc  Catholics.'  That  was 
all.  It  was  one  of  those  utterances  which 
come  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  a 
child,  but  it  touched  the  spot  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  It  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  that  I  could  only  smile  and 
pass  on.  But  the  voice  of  that  child  was 
with  me  all  day  long,  sending  a  thrill  of 


encouragement  into  my  wavering  mind. 
The  strong,  simple  certainty  of  that 
schoolboy  that  he  and  his  brother  were 
Catholics  made  me  long  to  solve  the 
doubts  of  my  aching  soul,  and  to  gain,  if 
possible,  the  faith  of  a  little  child." 

It  is  only  fitting  to  record  that  it  was 
only  a  month  until  the  clergyman  was 
received  into  the  Church,  "to  share,"  as 
he  deposes,  "the  certain  conviction  of 
that  little  Catholic  schoolboy,  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  bear  witness  to  his  Faith  to 
a  grown-up  stranger  in  a  crowded  London 
street."  The  pure  eyes  of  childhood  saw 
more  than  cassock  and  girdle:  they  must 
have  seen  into  the  heart. 


A  zealous  member  of .  the  Unitarian 
denomination  has  compiled  a  large  number 
of  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  and 
the  published  sermons  of  the  Rev.  "Billy" 
Sunday  to  prove  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Liberal  Christianity,  the  athletic 
evangelist  is  either  a  madman  or  a  knave. 
Publicity  being  what  he  most  desires,  he 
will  probably  welcome  this  publication  as 
fresh  grist  for  his  mill,  which  grinds 
speedily  and  profitably.  He  has  already 
consigned  all  Unitarians  to  a  place  in 
which  they  do  not  believe,  and  denounced 
Liberal  Christianity  in  terms  more  vigor- 
ous than  elegant.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  when  his  violent 
spirit  moves  him  to  reply  to  the  Unitarian 
pamphlet.  There  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  he  may 
employ,  at  least  with  those  versed  in  the 
terminology  of  athletics. 


The  loss  of  thirty-six  lives  in  one  city 
within  the  past  few  months,  as  a  result  of 
reckless  automobile  driving,  prompts  the 
editor  of  the  Arcadia  (Fla.)  News  to  tell  a 
story  well  worth  the  telling,  and  conveying  a 
lesson  to  others  besides  chauffeurs  afflicted 
with  the  speed  mania,  and  automobile 
passengers  not  afraid  of  taking  ^chances. 
A  wealthy  old  gentleman,  desirous  of 
securing  a  trustworthy  coachman,  adver- 
tised in  the  principal  newspapers  of  his 
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vicinity,  requesting  all  applicants  for  the 
position  to  apply  in  person  at  his  home. 
The  wages  being  high,  four  men  imme- 
diately presented  themselves,  to  all  of 
whom  the  old  gentleman  applied  this 
test:  He  conducted  them  to  a  remote 
part  of  his  estate  where  there  was  a  steep 
cliff,  and  asked  how  near  they  thought 
they  could  drive  to  the  brink  without 
incurring  danger.  The  first  declared  that 
his  experience  in  driving  was  so  great  and 
his  mastery  of  horses  so  perfect  that  he 
felt  sure  he  could  drive  within  ten  feet  of 
the  very  brink  of  the  cliff  in  perfect 
safety.  The  second  applicant,  ignorant 
of  the  answer  the  first  had  made,  was  no 
less  positive  that  he  could  come  within  a 
yard  of  the  precipice  without  running  the 
least  risk.  The  next  coachman  protested 
that  clanger  was  remote  when  he  held  the 
reins,  asserting  that  he  had  often  driven 
spirited  horses  past  approaching  railroad 
trains,  and  never  yet  met  with  an  acci- 
dent. "A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile"  was 
his  motto.  The  fourth  applicant  shook  his 
head  when  he  looked  over  the  brink  of  the 
cliff,  and  said  he  did  not  know  just  how 
close  he  could  come  to  it.  '•'  My  plan  would 
be  to  keep  as  far  away  from  it  as  I  pos- 
sibly could,"  he  added. 

Don't  try  to  see  how  near  you  can 
come  to  a  danger  line.  Avoid  it.  The 
farther  away  you  are,  the  safer  you  are. 
To  run  risks  is  to  court  ruin. 


A  lay  Catholic  career  as  thoroughly 
admirable  as  it  was  unusually  lengthy 
came  to  an  end  last  month  with  the 
death  of  M.  Charles  Hamel,  president  of 
the  Parisian  Central  Council  of  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Faith.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  he  had  held  that  .important 
office,  which  had  come  to  him  as  the  climax 
of  honors  won  in  many  fields  of  lay  Cath- 
olic endeavor  for  the  furtherance  of  religious 
and  charitable  purposes.  All  those  who 
during  these  three  decades  came  into  con- 
tact with  M.  Ilamel,  either  personally  or 
through  correspondence,  are  unanimous 
in  testifying  to  the  ripe  wisdom,  the 


accurate  judgment,  the  consummate  ex- 
perience, and  the  wide  knowledge  of 
missionary  work  which  he  invariably 
evinced;  as  well  as  to  his-  graciousness, 
his  kindness  without  weakness,  and  his 
uniform  equanimity.  M.  Hamel  was  a 
nonagenarian,  having  been  born  in  1823. 
That  means  that  his  birth-year  synchro- 
nized with  that  of  Ernest  Renan,  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  our  own  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  as  old  as  the  Huskisson 
system  of  English  Free  Trade  and  the 
American  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  was  a 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Pius  IX., 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  Danilo  of  Montenegro.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  several  members  of  the 
French  hierarchy.  He  lived  a  noble  Chris- 
tian life.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 


Patrolman  John  Lcddy,  forty-two  years  on  the 
police  force,  has  retired  at  seventy.  He  believes 
there  is  less  "drunkenness,  fewer  bums,  and  less 
rowdyism"  now  than  in  the  good  old  days;  he 
finds  the  tone  of  the  police  improved ;  he  looks  with 
a  kindly  eye  on  proposals  to  banish  the  saloon. 

"Here,"  comments  the  New  York  Sun, 
"is  the  fruit  of  nearly  half  a  century 
of  unprejudiced  observation;  it  is  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  wordy  essays  by 
amateur  reformers."  So  it  is  in  a  way. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Leddy  may 
be  an  optimist  in  spite  of  his  age;  besides, 
his  observation  has  bee.n  restricted  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  civic  pride  may  have 
caused  him  to  count  out  evidence  afforded 
by  the  recent  strikes  there. 

The  sudden  and  complete  cessation'  of 
the  hue  and  cry  over  "hyphenism"  is 
proof  positive  that  it  was  largely  for 
political  effect.  A  few  really  sane  publicists 
were  carried  away  by  this  paroxysm,  which 
they  must  now  recognize  as  such;  but 
it  is  questionable  if  the  majority  of  those 
\\lio,  a  while  ago,  were  demanding  the 
undivided  allegiance  of  all  foreign-born 
citizens  ever  seriously  doubted  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  class  whom  they  insulted. 
The  rebuke  given  at  the  polls  to  all  who, 
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during  the  recent  political  campaign, 
endeavored  for  partisan  purposes  to  create 
discord  between  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  Americans  should  be  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  destroy  the  viper  of  new 
Know-Nothingism.  But  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  scotched  than  killed,  and 
in  all  probability  will  raise  its  head  again 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

Meantime  it  would  be  well  for  all 
aspirants  to  public  office  to  take  note  of 
the  rebuke  administered  to  those  who 
raised  the  hyphen  issue,  and  ponder  well 
what  men  like  Archbishop  Mundelein, 
for  instance,  had  to  say  on  it.  In  an 
address  to  the  German  Catholics  of 
Chicago,  he  remarked  that  "two  years  or 
more  ago  it  was  a  distinction  to  be  known 
as  a  German-American,  but  now  one 
almost  mentions  it  under  his  breath. 
Why?"  At  this  point  everyone  present 
had  become  an  eagerly  attentive  listener. 
The  Archbishop  continued: 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
the  German-American  to  prove  his  patriotism.  He 
did  that  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  I  dislike 
to  bring  in  the  personal  element.  But  in  1860, 
at  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers,  my  grand- 
father left  his  wife  and  little  children  to  fight 
for  the  flag  and  the  Union,  and  one  thousand 
•Germans  went  with  him  in  the  same  regiment, 
iess  than  one-third  of  the  number  lived  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  families.  In  this  way 
'did  the  German-Americans  show  their  love 
for  this  country  in  1860;  and  now  in  1916 
;you  will  find  among  them  the  same  brand  of 
patriotism  as  in  1860.  That  does  not  mean 
that  now,  when  the  race  from  which  they  sprang 
Is  fighting  for  its  national  life,  and  their  brothers 
:and  relatives  are  shedding  their  blood  and 
losing  their  lives  in  this  awful  struggle,  they 
do  not  sympathize  with  their  motherland. 
You  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  deny  his 
own  mother.  But  this  is  the  land  of  their 
adoption;  the  land  where  their  children  were 
born;  the  land  for  which  they  have  left  father, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother;  where  they  have 
lived  their  lives  and  where  their  bones  will  rest; 
and  they  love  it  even  as  a  man  loves  his  Chris- 
tian spouse.  But  it  is  said  where  would  the 
German-American  stand  if  this  country  went  to 
war  with  Germany?  .  .  .  Listen!  In  my  time  I 
had  nearly  14,000  marriages  that  came  to  my 
attention.  Of  many  of  them  I  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances that  preceded  the  marriage  and  often 


the  events  that  followed.  Accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  and  sometimes 
a  disturbance  would  occur  between  a  young 
wife  and  her  mother-in-law.  My  experience  has 
been  that  almost  invariably  the  wife  won  out, 
and  I  suppose  your  experience  is  the  same.  That 
is  the  answer. 

A  good  and  sufficient  answer  it  is  to  a 
question  the  asking  of  which  was  an 
insult  in  itself.  If  we  have  any  compre- 
hension of  the  German  mind,  Archbishop 
Mundelein  could  not  have  used  a  more 
effective  illustration  than  the  one  he  so 
happily  hit  upon. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  died  in  the 
Redemptorist  convent  at  Sainte  Anne 
de  Beaupr6  the  Rev.  Alfred  Pampalon, 
C.  SS.  R.  A  native  of  Levis,  opposite  the 
city  of  Quebec,  young  Pampalon  attended 
the  college  of  that  town,  leading  through- 
out his  collegiate  course  a  life  of  such 
angelic  piety,  docility,  and  industry  as  to 
win  the  title  of  a  model  student.  Joining 
the  Redemptorist  Order,  he  went  to  Bel- 
gium for  his  novitiate.  He  completed  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  in 
that  country,  and  after  his  profession  and 
ordination  remained  there  until  1895, 
when  he  returned,  to  Canada,  seriously 
ill.  The  following  year  his  brief  career 
came  to  a  close.  So  perfectly  did  he 
fulfil  in  his  manhood  the  promises  of  his 
saintly  youth  that,  as  early  as  1907,  the 
preliminaries  to  his  Beatification  were 
begun;  and  Cardinal  Begin  announces  that 
another  step  in  the  process  of  his  eventual 
canonization  has  just  been  taken. 

Certainly  the  most  concise,  and  perhaps 
the  most  excellent,  description  ever  given 
of  a  right  education  is  attributed  to 
Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta.  He  was  asked: 
"What  ought  the  children  of  our  country 
to  be  taught?"  His  answer  was:  "They 
ought  to  be  taught  all  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  for  them  to  practise  when  they 
reach  mature  age."  Which  goes  to  prove 
that  if  the  renowned  King  was  mean  in 
person,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  he  was 
exalted  in  mind. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States.  By 
Charles  Herbermann,  LL.  D.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Press. 

The  fact  that  the  present  history  of  the 
Sulpicians  in  this  country  appeared  at  first  in 
the  "Historical  Records  and  Studies,"  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  New  York  City,  accounts  for  one  or 
two  features  of  the  work  that  would  probably 
be  lacking  had  its  scholarly  author  originally 
designed  it  as  a  well-knit,  co-ordinated  narra- 
tive exemplifying  the  principle  of  unity.  Lack 
of  sequence  in  some  of  the  chapters,  and  more 
or  less  repetition  in  others,  are  handicaps 
scarcely  avoidable  in  works  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  separate  studies",  historical  or 
other.  This  much  being  said  by  way  of  qualifi- 
cation, we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
volume  as  a  whole.  An  octavo  of  some  three 
hundred  and  seventy  nages,  with  thirty  illus- 
trations, it  has  a  preface  from  the  sympathetic 
pen  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  a  brief  table  of  con- 
tents, a  bibliography,  and  a  good  index. 

That  the  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  this  country  need 
hardly  be  insisted  on.  The  distinguished  role 
played  by  the  sons  of  M.  Olier  in  our  Republic 
ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Church  here, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
an  outstanding  fact  of  our  religious  history,  and 
one  that  merits  fuller  recognition  than  it  has 
perhaps  hitherto  received  from  the  general  Cath- 
olic reader.  A  society  whose  specific  mission 
has  been  the  training  of  priests,  the  Sulpician 
Fathers  have  naturally  been  fewer  in  number 
than  many  other  Orders  an'd  Congregations  . 
founded  in  this  country,  or  transported  from 
other  lands;  but  the  impress  they  have  left  on 
generation  aCter  generation  of  diocesan  priests 
throughout  the  Republic  is  a  distinct  blessing, 
for  which  the  greatest  American  churchmen, 
from  Bishop  Carroll  in  1792  to  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  1916,  have  never  ceased  to  be  thankful.  The 
present  volume  will  increase  the  reader's  vener- 
ation for  the  early  Sulpicians,  and  his'  admira- 
tion for  their  successors. 

Luther.     By    Hartmann    Grisar,    S.   J.     Author- 

i/ed  Translation  from  the  German  by  K.  M. 

Lamond.   Edited  by  Luigi  Cappadelta.   Vol.  V. 

B.   Herder,    St.  Louis;      Kegan   Paul,    Trench, 

Trubner   &   Co.,    London. 

The  present  volume  of  Fr.  Grisar's  monu- 
mental work  is  no  less  interesting  as  a  whole 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones;  though  we  have 
found  some  portions  of  it  hard  reading  on 
account  of  the  numerous  references  and  una- 


voidable repetitions.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  the  ethical  effects  of  the  new  teaching, 
in  reference  to  which  Schweiickfcld,  one  of 
Luther's  earliest  adherents,  says  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  any  real  awakening  or  revival  among 
the  people  generally.  Melanchthon's  testimony 
is  more  emphatic;  he  declares  that  " people 
have  become  barbarians;  and,  accustomed  as 
they  are  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  law  and 
order,  they  fear  lest  restraint  be  put  on  their 
licentiousness."  The  following  chapter,  entitled 
"Luther  at  the  Zenith  of  his  Life  and  Success," 
shows  how  powerless  he  was  to  avert  the  fate  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  work  would  be  exposed; 
gives  an  account  of  his  fears  and  apprehensions 
at  this  time;  tells  of  the  futile  provisions  that 
were  made  to  give  stability  to  the  new  move- 
ment; and  relates  how  Church  property  was 
ruined,  and  treasures  of  art  and  industry 
destroyed.  Psychologists  and  students  of  psy- 
chopathy will  revel  in  the  two  following  chapters, 
"Luther  in  his  Dismal  Moods"  and  "A  Life 
Full  of  Struggles  of  Conscience."  General 
readers  and  students  of  history  will  be  more 
interested  in  chapter  xxxiii,  which  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
Reformer's  furious  opposition  to  it. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume 
(another  is  begun)  we  have  a  review  of  Luther's 
literary  labors.  The  section  devoted  to  the 
German  Bible  is  particularly  important.  In 
reference  to  the  dispute  as  to  what  extent 
Luther  availed  himself  of  pre-existing  versions 
in  making  his  translation,  Fr.  Grisar  writes: 
"Owing  to  the  matter  not  having  yet  been 
sufficiently  investigated,  we  can  not  determine 
accurately  what  influence  the  earlier  transla- 
tions had  on  the  German  Bible  published  by 
.  Luther.  He  himself-never  says  a  word  of  having 
used  them."  Later  research  in  this  country, 
however,  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  largely 
levied  upon. 

The  translator's  task  has  been  performed  with 
the  skill  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed, 
and  the  editing  throughout  is  careful  and  con- 
scientious. Like  its  predecessors,  the  present 
volume  has  a  thoroughly  adequate  table,  of 
contents;  a  full  index  may  be  expected  in  the 
concluding  volume. 

Nights:  Rome.Venice,  in  the  Esthetic  Eighties; 
London,  Paris,  in  the  Fighting  Nineties.    By 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
If    you    are    interested    in    interesting    people 
and  care  to  know  what  they  cared  about,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  an  interest  in  a  certain  group 
of  artists  and  literary  workers,  to  be  indicated 
later  on,  you  are  likely  to  find  this  volume  an 
enthralling  book.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in    present    history    than    the    sudden    cleavage 
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between  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  second  of  the  present  century.  This  were 
true  altogether  apart  from  the  Great  War, 
which  will  render  that  gulf  a  veritable  abyss. 
Consequently,  a  volume  such  as  this  has  some- 
thing of  the  appeal  of  posthumous  discovery,  as 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  speak 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  a  far-off  time. 
The  author  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  is  the  more 
determined  to  speak  accurately  of  those  persons 
and  places,  certain  of  whose  aspects  live  only  in 
her  memory. 

There  is  an  explanatory  foreword  or  chapter, 
entitled  "Days — a  Word  to  Explain";  and  the 
explanation  is  that  the  writer  worked  during 
the  days  of  these  many  years, — worked  at 
writing  which  has  already  made  sufficient  record 
of  them.  The  nights  of  them  were  given  over 
to  recreation  in  the  form  of  the  meeting  with 
friends;  and  the  memories  of  these  nights  fill 
this  handsome  octavo  with  a  full  measure  of  the 
author's  life. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mrs.  Pennell  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Pennell,  whose  etchings  are  a 
treasurable  part  of  the  century's  achievement  in 
this  department  of  artistic  endeavor.  Nobody 
will  be  surprised,  accordingly,  at  the  galaxy  of 
brilliant  men  and  women,  but  especially  men, 
who  sought-  out  the  Pennell  company  and 
rendered  a  record  of  that  association  appropriate. 
Naturally,  for  onr  time,  the  greatest  interest 
will  attach  to  their  group  of  friends  in  England, 
but  above  all  to  the  reminiscences  with  which 
this  book  teems  of  that  "wounded  Titan," 
Henley,  who  was  the  lord  of  that  literary  day. 
For  many  others  of  that  time,  lesser  lights,  but 
all  in  place  in  the  picture,  Mrs.  Pennell  has 
space,  and  of  them  many  interesting  items  to 
record.  Of  these,  the  chief,  to  our  mind,  is 
Henry  Harland,  who  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  charming  in  person  than  he  is  delightful  in 
his  works.  Other  names  fill  her  pages  of  whom 
the  world  remembers,  unfortunately,  episodes 
which  at  this  time  had  not  yet  occurred.  But 
subsequent  history  does  not  in  the  least  concern 
this  loyal  memory.  And,  on  the  whole,  one  is 
very  glad;  and  one  feels,  too,  that  only  the 
most  excellent  side  of  these  strange  and  con- 
flicting characters  was  seen  by  their  genial 
American  host  and  hostess. 

Mrs.  Pennell  writes  a  free  hand;  concern  for 
nuances  of  style  there  is  none,  and  her  outlook 
upon  the  seething  interests  which  she  describes 
is  always  sane  and  level  with  life.  As  a  random 
example  of  this  we  note:  "No  woman  would 
have  to  be  taught  by  Ibsen  or  anybody  else  how 
to  live  her  own  life,  were  she  willing  to  live  it 
in  shabby  clothes," — apropos  of  the  author's  own 
living  on  scant  margins  of  profit.  Of  direct 
reference  to  religion  there  is  little  or  none, 


though  the  writer  is  known  to  be  a  Catholic. 
So  rich  are  the  contents  of  this  volume  that  a 
second  and  a  third  reading,  or,  better  still, 
constant  dipping  into  it,  is  sure  to  reveal  som.1 
new  interest,  some  new  beauty,  some  fresh 
glint  of  humor.  It  is  rendered  further  valuable 
by  the  splendid  illustrations,  some  of  them  now 
for  the  first  time  published. 

England  and  the  Catholic  Church  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.  Author- 
ized Translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  McKee, 
M.  A.,  of  the  London  Oratory.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.;  B.  Herder. 

Students  of  English  history  more  particu- 
larly will  be  interested  in  this  book.  They 
will  admire  both  the  scholarship  and  the  fair- 
mindedness  of  its  author,  a  Lutheran  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Rostock.  The  least 
learned  of  general  readers  will  see  at  once  that 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformation. 
Not  everyone,  however,  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Meyer  in  some  of  his  contentions, — for  instance, 
that  Gregory  XIII.,  "the  same  Pope  who  ordered 
a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  on  receiving  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  not  merely 
winked  at  plots  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth, 
but  even  approved  of  them.  Dr.  Meyer  does  not 
assert  that  Gregory  actually  plotted  with 
assassins,  but  that  he  gave  them  his  moral 
support.  Brischar,  whose  authority  is  no  less 
weighty  than  that  of  Meyer,  declares  that  the 
life  of  Gregory  XIII.  as  Pope  was  "blameless," 
and  speaks  of  him  as  being  of  a  studious  dis- 
position and  "extremely  kind."  As  to  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Brischar  says  it 
was  reported  to  the  Pope  as  the  suppression  of 
a  conspiracy,  and  that  his  rejoicing  was  on 
this  account.  Tn  parading  what  he  regards  as 
conclusive  proof  of  Gregory  XirL's  guilt,  Dr. 
Meyer,  we  think,  betrays  prejudice,  however 
•unconscious  he  may  be  of  it.  We  may  recall  in 
passing  that  the  martyred  Father  Campion  died 
with  a  prayer  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  "your  queen 
and  mine,"  on  his  lips.  The  fact  is  not  without 
some  significance,  to  our  mind.  There  are  other 
sections  of  this  volume,  however,  to  which  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  draw  attention.  Prof.  Meyer 
contends  that  the  seminary  priests  were  intent 
only  on  the  reconversion  of  England,  and  were 
no  propagandists  of  Spanish  politics;  and  he 
pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the 
martyrs.  To  quote  in  part: 

More  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mission  priests  teaches  us 
to  regard  them  as  men  of  strong  manly  character,  steadfast 
in  their  belief,  and  unruffled  in  their  obedience. — men  whose 
self-control  seldom  failed  them,  and  whose  cheerfulness  was 
seldom  disturbed;  who  were  transfigured  by  their  victory 
over  the  world,  and  filled  with  love  for  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction; men,  finally,  who  amidst  the  most  terrible  tor- 
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ments  and  ill-treatment  remained  free  and  unconquered. 
because  to  them  martyrdom  was  the  crown  of  life.  ...  In 
no  other  European  country  at  the  time  of  the  counter- 
Reformation  did  the  Catholic  Church  possess  clergy  who 
discharged  their  priestly  duties  with  so  holy  a  zeal  as  the 
little  band  that  worked  in  England. 

While  strongly  condemning  Father  Persons,  as 
he  calls  him,  and  his  associates,  for  advocating 
a  Spanish  succession,  our  author  generously 
praises  them  for  their  religious  work,  and 
frankly  admits  that — 

Persons  himself  had  no  idea  that  in  planning  an  invasion 
and  the  succession  of  a  Spaniard  to  the  English  throne  he 
was  acting  unpatriotically  or  with  the  object  of  subjecting 
his  country  to  Spanish  influence.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
conflict  between  religion  and  patriotism  ever  became  clear 
to'his  mind  or  the  minds  of  many  who  shared  his  views  .  .  . 
Religion  and  patriotism  were  not  distinct  sentiments  in  their 
mind,  but  their  patriotism  was  religious  in  its  nature.  Opin- 
ions as  to  what  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country 
were  divided  by  the  Reformation;  both  sides,  however,  while 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  each  ortier,  claimed  to  be 
acting  from  patriotic  motives. 

The  work  is  well  translated,  and  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Westminster.  Though  written  and 
dated  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  publishers,  in  a  note  which  to  neutrals  will 
seem  strange,  state  that,  after  consultation  and 
careful  consideration,  they  see  no  cause  to 
withhold  the  English  translation. 

The  Dead  Musician  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C.  New  York: 
Laurence  J.  Gomme. 

"A  contribution  to  our  Catholic  literature," 
must  be  the  immediate  judgment  of  this  slender 
and  handsome  volume  of  poems.  It  is  of  very 
fine  quality, — too  fine,  one  fears,  for  "popu- 
larity." But  it  is  just  what  Catholic  literature 
needs  just  now.  Beauty  in  its  ethereal  and 
elusive  forms  is  a  dangerous  quest,  which  those 
whose  art  is  their  religion  follow  recklessly  and 
without  scruple.  Hence  it  is  that  Catholics  who 
forego  this  quest  in  the  interests  of  something 
higher  than  art  have  been  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  persons  who  have  been  regimented 
into  the  commonplace  by  a  dogmatizing  su- 
perstition. Pattnorc,  Francis  Thompson  and 
Lionel  Johnson,  Mrs.  Meyncll,  Miss  Guincy 
and  similar  Catholic  poets  are  anomalies  which 
modern  criticism  is  bewildered  to  explain. 
Father  Tabb  and  Father  O'Donnell  present  the 
comforting  spectacle  of  Catholic  artists  explor- 
ing dizzy  heights,  steadied  and  supported  and 
helped  upwards  by  Catholic  theory  and  prac- 
tice. To  our  mind,  this  is  what  gives  the  present 
volume  its  special  value;  and  this  ought  to  be 
far  more  consoling  to  an  author  than  any 
amount  of  cheap  popularity. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  through 
once,  and-  reread  parts.  Moods  changr.  and 
every  poem  is  not  for  every  mood.  So  far,  the 


poems  that  we  like  especially  are:  "The  Sign," 
"Forgiveness,"  "O  Twilight  Hour,"  "Kitly- 
begs,"  "The  Wings  of  Rest,"  "Requital," 
"After  Christmas,"  and,  above  all,  "Partus 
Virginis."  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  on 
new  readings  will  emerge  new  meanings  which 
escaped  us  before.  As  many  -of  the  verses  in 
this  collection  appeared  originally  in  THE  Av6 
MARIA,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  last  named,  and  two  other  short  poems 
which  show  a  Christmas  flavor  in  the  volume. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  purchase  and  enjoy 
it  for  themselves: 

PABTUS    VIROINIS. 

Him  whom,  as  mothers  use. 

I  bosomed  full  tide, 
I  bore.  King  of  the  Jews, 

And  God.  beside. 

They  speak  of  star  and  kings, 

Wondrous  in  Bethlehem, 
And  angels  with  great  wings, — 

Enough  of  them. 

What  should  my  thoughts  do 

Since  the  March  weather, 
And  first  God  and  I  drew 

Breath  together? 

What  should  I  think  upon, 

Day  or  night  tide, 
Since  Elizabeth's  son 
9  Knew,  in  her  side,-r- 

But  the  coming  of  Another, 

On  His  shoeless  feet, 
I,  the  budding  earth.  His  Mother. 

And  my  breast  spring-sweet? 

Was  it  night  or  day  breaking? 

Little  I  could  spin, 
Who  knew  my  veins  making 

Robe  He  should  die  in. 

Nazareth  or  David's  town. 

It  was  equal  to  me; 
Straw  or  eiderdown. 

Shepherds,  royalty. 

There  were  only  He  and  I, 

Within,  without  me. 
All  the  still  sky 

Folded  about  me. 

He  came:  we  two  apart; 

And  I  thouglUjIim  dead 
Till  He  wailed,  when  my  heart 

Broke,  and  joy  bled. 

AFTER    CHRISTMAS. 

Snowed  over  with  the  moonlight, 
Or  turning  back  the  noon -light. 

Down   through    the   giooves  of  space 

Eiirih  swuiiK  its  old.  slow  way. 
But.  thronging  the  rim  of  heaven,^ 
Angels  from  morn  till  even. 

Watched  earth   with   reverent   pacej 
Silent   its  orbit  trace. 

Cradle  wherein  God  lay. 

KLUVATION. 
Throned   in   His   Mother's   arms, 

Christ   rests   in   slumber   sweet; 
Except  at   God's   ri^ht    hand. 

For    Him    no   higher   seat. 


A  Message  from  Heaven. 


BY    S.    MARR. 


O;  THOUGHT  when  I  saw  the  snow  falliug- 
®T  The  very  first  snow  of  the  year, — 
Of  thee,  dearest  Mother,  all  spotless, 
And  thy  snow-flower  soul  to  God  dear. 

For  thy  soul  is  as  pure  as  the  snowflake, 
And  shining  like  snow  'neath  the  sun, 

Since  Jesus  was  laid  in  thy  bosom. 
And  He  is  the  All-Holy  One. 

And  whenever  I  see  the  snow  falling 
I'll  think,  dearest  Mother,  of  thee. 

And  each  starflake  shall  be  as  a  message 
That  comes  down  from  Heaven  to  me. 


The  Floridei  Violin. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


TIBALDO  FLORIDEI,  carrying 
under  his  arm  a  violin  encased  in  a 
green  bag,  set  out  from  the  shabby 
house  in  which  he  lived,  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  at  the  end  of  the  Borgo  San 
Fredino,  near  Florence,  and  began  his 
walk  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  was 
September  22,  a  festival  in 'Italy;  and 
Tibaldo,  although  only  fourteen,  hoped  to 
reap  quite  a  harvest  of  pennies  by  playing 
in  the  public  squares. 

He  walked  for  a  long  time,  through  ill- 
paved  and  vile-smelling  streets  and  lanes. 
Here  and  there  several  couples  were  to  be 
seen  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  mechanical 
piano;  and,  near  by,  accomplished  masters 
of  the  accordion  delighted  the  frequenters 
of  the  taverns.  Tibaldo,  however,  knew 
his  talents:  he  was  going  to  play  only  for 
the  amateurs  of  the  city. 

Reaching  the  square  of  the  Palazzo,  he 
seated  himself  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the 


old  Palace,  and,  without  once  looking 
around  him,  took  out  his  violin  and  began 
to  play.  Children  hurried  up  to  him, 
grown-up  persons  followed,  and  he  soon 
had  quite  a  crowd  around  him.  He 
played  first  of  all  the  Royal  March.  As 
he  finished  it,  a  voice  cried  out  among  the 
plaudits : 

"Give  us  'Santa  Lucia'!" 

The  young  violinist  at  once  rendered 
the  celebrated  Neapolitan  barcarolle,  and 
the  pennies  began  to  rain  on  all  sides 
the  day  promised  to  be  a  good  one.  His 
audience  bestowed  praises  as  well  as 
pennies  upon  him.  Another  amateur  asked 
for  "Garibaldi's  March";  and  Tibaldo, 
though  no  friend  of  the  Garibaldians, 
played  it  with  grace  and  vigor.  Then, 
warming  to  his  work,  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  joy  of  harmony,  and  executed 
a  waltz  of  Faust,  a  Hungarian  czarda,  a 
Norwegian  romance, — his  whole  repertoire. 
"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  the  crowd. 
"He  has  good  fingers,  that  lad!  And  how 
correctly  he  plays!  What  rapidity  in 
his  trills!  What  precision  in  his  time! 
And  what  beautiful  tones, — -ample,  deep, 
vibrant!  He  certainly  has  talent." 

Tibaldo,  intoxicated  with  his  music  and 
the  plaudits  it  won,  kept  on  playing  until 
evening.  When  he  finally  stopped,  with 
his  fingers  burning  and  his  wrist  trembling, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  come  back 
to  earth  from  an  ideal  world.  Tired  out 
completely,  he  counted  his  gains,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  taken  in 
some  twenty-seven  or  eight  francs, — a 
notable  amount  to  his  folks,  who  spent 
their  days  in  preparing  straw  to  be  made 
into  hats.  Joyfully  tying  up  the  money  in 
his  handkerchief  and  thrusting  it  into  his 
pocket,  he  was  just  starting  on  his  home- 
ward journey  when  a  hand  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  The  little  musician  turned 
around  quickly  and  saw  himself  face  to  face 
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with  a  richly  dressed  gentleman,  somewhat 
elderly,  who  looked  at  him  with  curiosity. 

"Who  taught  you  the  violin?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

"My  father,  sir." 

"A  professional  violinist?" 

"No,  sir:  he  was  a  shoemaker,  but  he 
loved  music." 

"  Was,  loved,- — have  you  lost  him,  then?" 

"Alas!  sir,  he  went  to  America  to  make 
his  fortune.  Then  sickness  overtook  him — " 

The  boy  said  no  more;  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "that  your  instrument  represents  a 
small  fortune?  Will  you  let  me  examine 
it  more  closely?" 

And,  as  the  astonished  Tibaldo  looked 
on,  the  stranger  leisurely  and  care- 
fully examined  ever}-  detail  of  his  violin; 
then,  seizing  the  bow,  he  swept  it  across 
the  strings,  producing  a  strain  so  sublime, 
so  grave,  so  moving  that  the  boy  hardly 
recognized  the  violin  as  his  own. 

"An  Amati,"  said  the  connoisseur  at 
last, — "a  perfect  Amati!  Will  you  take 
ten  thousand  francs  for  your  instrument? 
I'll  buy  it  at  that  price." 

The  boy  grew  white.  Ten  thousand 
francs!  A  competence  for  them  all, — 
quite  a  little  fortune, — more  than  he  could 
earn  in  a  lifetime  of  labor.  '  Ten  thousand 
francs!  What  a  dream!  And  what  a 
temptation!  Then  his  countenance  took 
on  a  graver  expression  and  he  replied: 

"No,  sir,  I  won't  sell  it.  My  father  used 
to  say  that  this  instrument  has  always 
belonged  to  our  family.  He  would  have 
starved  to  death  sooner  than  sell  it.  It  is 
the  Floridei  violin,  and  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  part  with  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  stranger.  "Those 
are  noble  sentiments,  well  becoming  an 
artist  such  as  I  hope  one  day  to  see  you. 
Keep  your  violin  and  try  to  equal  the 
masters.  Should  it  happen,  however,  that 
some  day  you  find  yourself  obliged  to 
sill  it,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  line  that 
will  let  everybody  know  its  value." 

Taking  a  visiting  card  from  his  pocket, 


he  rapidly  wrote  a  few  words,  handed  the 
card  to  Tibaldo,  and  went  off,  saying: 
"Good-bye!  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow." 

And  the  stupefied  Tibaldo  read:  "I 
certify  that  -this  violin,  signed  in  partially 
effaced  characters  'Ama  .  .  .  16.8,'  is  an 
Amati  of  the  finest  kind,  and  is  valued 
by  me  at  ten  thousand  francs. — Antonio 
Sprinti." 

Antonio  Sprinti,  the  greatest  violinist 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world !  It  was 
this  great  master  who  had  drawn  such 
splendid  tones  from  the  Floridei  treasure! 
Tibaldo  ran  all  the  way  home  to  tell  his 
mother  and  little  sister  of  his  day's  experi- 
ences, and  to  ask  his  mother  if  he  had  done 
right  in  refusing  to  part  with  his  father's 
violin.  She  assured  him  that  he  had  done 
perfectly  right,  though  tears  of  joy  came 
to  her  eyes  when  she  learned  what  their 
beloved  instrument  was  worth. 

Misfortune  came  to  the  family.  One 
winter's  afternoon  the  mother  slipped  on 
the  ice,  broke  her  arm  in  two  places,  and 
was  laid  up  for  weeks.  Then  Lina,  the 
little  girl,  developed  tuberculosis,  and 
needed  special  care.  For  a  time  there  was 
anxiety  and  poverty,  almost  famine  in  the 
house. 

"We  must  live!"  cried  Tibaldo  at  last. 
"Father  will  pardon  me,  I  know." 

A  few  hours  later  his  sacrifice  was  made. 
At  sight  of  Antonio  Sprinti's  certificate, 
the  first  instrument-dealer  in  Florence  had 
purchased  the  violin,  and  the  destitute  of 
yesterday  were  now  almost  rich.  Tibaldo 
had  nurses  engaged  for  his  mother  and 
sister;  a  good  doctor  attended  them; 
their  food  was  all  that  it  should  be,  and 
their  health  came  back  to  them.  But  joy 
did  not  come  back.  None  of  them  spoke 
of  the  violin,  but  each  of  them  thought  of 
it.  A  family  treasure,  almost  a  friend,  had 
gone,  taking  with  it  so  many  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  so  many  dreams,  so  many 
hopes  of  the  future!  And  these  three 
beings,  who  loved  one  another  so  tenderly, 
felt  at  heart  the  same  grief  and  regret. 

One  May  morning  Tibaldo  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  him.  It  was  an  event 
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He  opened  it  with  wonder.  Who  could  be 
writing  to  him?  And  what  about?  It 
was  not  a  regular  letter,  however,  that  the 
envelope  contained,  but  a  complimentary 
ticket  for  a  concert  which  Antonio  Sprinti 
was  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  a  young 
artist's  family. 

Without  understanding  how  the  re- 
nowned musician  could  know  his  name 
and  address,  Tibaldo  was  delighted.  He 
accordingly  went  with  joy  to  hear  the 
master  of  masters,  —  him  whose  bow 
seemed  to  draw  down  to  earth  the  melodies 
of  Heaven. 

Ah,  that  concert!  The  immense  throng 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  palpitated 
and  trembled  and  laughed  and  wept  at 
the  master's  will!  Tibaldo  was  so 
impressed  that  he  could  not  even  applaud. 
His  heart  seemed  about  to  burst.  Once 
in  a  while,  too,  there  sounded  a  chord 
which  he  seemed  to  recognize,  and  he 
told  himself:  "Perhaps  the  Floridei 
violin  would  yield  the  same  harmony." 

The  concert  over,  he  returned  home,  his 
ears  still  tingling  with  those  wondrously 
sonorous  sounds.  He  at  last  realized 
what  music  was, —  real  music  such  as  an 
artist  of  genius  knows  how  to  interpret; 
and  the  humble  little  fiddler  of  the 
Florentine  streets  was  overwhelmed  with 
his  emotions. 

The  next  morning  when,  after  a  sleep- 
less night,  he  attempted  to  impart  his 
impressions  to  his  mother  and  sister,  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Tibaldo  opened  it,  and  there  appeared 
on  the  threshold  Antonio  Sprinti  himself, 
carrying  under  his  arm  a  violin  case. 

"Ah,  master!"  cried  Tibaldo. 

The  musician  interrupted  him  with  the 
simple  remark:  "I  have  brought  back 
your  violin." 

"How  .  .  .  what!"    stammered  the  boy. 

"Oh,  the  matter  is  quite  simple,"  said 
Sprinti.  "The  dealer  wrote  to  me;  I 
bought  the  violin  from  him,  and  at  the 
concert  which  I  gave  for  your  benefit  last 
night,  I  used  it.  Were  you  pleased  to 
hear  it?" 


Tibaldo  looked  at  the  musician  for  a 
moment;  then  he  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Sprinti  supported  him. 

"Come,  come!  Be  a  man  in  confronting 
joy  as  you  have  shown  yourself  in  con- 
fronting misfortune,"  urged  the  master. 
"Last  night's  receipts  assure  your  live- 
lihood. You  may  give  yourself  up  to 
study,  and  the  Floridei  violin  will  one  day 
answer  your  fingers  as  you  have  heard  it 
answer  mine." 

Since  that  time  Tibaldo  has  himself 
become  a  master.  In  his  study,  where  he 
works  hard  at  his  beloved  music,  there  is 
only  one  portrait  on  the  walls, — that  of 
Antonio  Sprinti,  of  whom  death  has 
robbed  him.  And  whenever  Tibaldo  tries 
a  new  piece,  he  plays  it  before  this 
portrait,  his  heart  filling  with  grateful 
memories  of  his  generous  benefactor.  In 
the  depths  of  that  heart  he  asks: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  me,  master?" 

So  it  is  the  genius  of  the  dead  musician 
that  still  vibrates  in  the  strings  of  the 
Floridei  violin. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


VI. 

ERY  shortly  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  boat,  Nome  and  all 
the  surrounding  country  became 
a  part  of  the  "great  white  silence." 
Behring  Sea  and'  the  Arctic  Ocean  were 
alike  frozen  over,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  a  hard,  impenetrable  coat  of 
frost.  The  snow,  which  came  down  in 
great  masses,  was  presently  frozen,  too. 
The  beach  was  deserted.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  implements  of  labor  had  disappeared, 
and  the  miners  had  vanished.  The  gold 
lay  hidden  deeper  than  ever  in  the  secret 
places  of  hills  and  streams.  The  Eskimos 
had  all  retired  to  their  igloos,  or  huts,  built 
half  underground ;  emerging  only  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  temperature 
not  too  low.  The  white  men,  following 
their  example,  spent  a  good  deal  of  their 
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time  shut  into  those  dwellings  built  of  logs, 
from  which  every  blast  of  the  icy  wind 
was  carefully  excluded. 

Frank  Donlon,  who  was  well  accustomed 
to  the  Alaskan  climate  and  had  never 
known  a  more  favorable  one,  enjoyed  the 
new  conditions  immensely.  He  took  great 
pride  in  the  house,  which  he  had  helped  so 
much  to  build.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
interior,  heated  by  a  sheet-iron  stove, 
where  a  kettle  was  often  boiling  and  their 
simple  cooking  was  done.  Rude  cupboards 
had  been  constructed  for  the  keeping  of 
clothing  and  stores;  there  were  also  sev- 
eral shelves,  upon  which  were  row  upon 
row  of  tins  containing  a  variety  of  meats, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  At  intervals  on  the 
wall  hung  cooking  utensils,  which  Frank 
industriously  polished  to  keep  clean  and 
bright.  Some  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  a 
dish  or  two,  in  cheerful  blue  and  white 
ware,  completed  the  equipment,  and  gave 
a  touch  of  home  to  the  apartment. 

The  meals,  provided  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  tins,  were  varied  by  boiled  pork 
or  pancakes,  locally  known  as  "slapjacks," 
which  Frank  became  proficient  in  making. ' 
He  had  got  his  first  lessons  in  that  art 
from  Sister  Lucine,  the  cook  at  the  hospital, 
whom  he  had  watched  when  she  was 
engaged  in  frying  them  on  the  great  griddle 
at  the  convent. 

During  the  long  evenings,  the  three 
amused  themselves  with  the  simpler  games 
of  cards;  the  two  men  instinctively 
refraining  from  playing  for  money  in 
presence  of  the  boy,  or  inducting  him  into 
that  peculiar  vice  of  the  miners,  gambling; 
just  as  they  watched  over  their  speech, 
lest  words  or  expressions  that  were  current 
in  the  camps  might  offend  his  innocence. 

They  were  scarcely  installed  in  those 
winter  quarters  when  Frank  had  quite 
naturally  invited  the  two  men  to  join  in 
the  Rosary.  lie  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  had  always  been  their 
custom  tn  SHV  it,  and  that  they  might  as 
well  recite  it  aloud.  After  a  sheepish 
glance  at  each  other,  1'atrick  Donloii  and 
his  partner  had  agreed;  so  that  it  became 


a  nightly  custom  for  them  to  kneel  before 
the  crucifix  and  a  picture  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother,  which  Sister  Josephine 
had  given  to  her  little  favorite,  and  which 
he  had  placed  upon  the  wall. 

In  the  daytime,  except  when  the  ther- 
mometer had  gone  far  down  into  the 
forties,  the  three  usually  went  forth  into 
the  thinly  peopled  streets,  or  out  upon  the 
hard-frozen  and  desolate  tundra.  Occa- 
sionally Frank  accompanied  the  two  men 
for  a  long  distance  upon  the  trail,  even 
though,  in  late  November,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  darkness  covered  all  that  grim 
and  terrible  solitude.  To  the  hardy  boy,  it 
was  a  delight  to  skim  over  the  ground  in  a 
sled  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  sturdy  dogs, 
each  of  which  seemed  gifted  with  an  almost 
human  intelligence.  Frank  knew  the 
names  of  all  of  them — -Bill  and  Snap  and 
Foxy,  Podgy  and  Sam  and  Boots, — 
though  his  father  did  not  own  the  dogs,  for 
the  team  was  but  a  hired  one.  The  animals 
soon  became  quite  friendly  with  the  boy, 
who  spoke  to  them  in  a  gentle  fashion 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and 
pulled  their  long  ears  or  stroked  their 
rough  coats.  They  wagged  their  tails  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  friendly 
gaze,  seeming  to  promise  him  a  pleasant 
ride  upon  their  sleds.  They  put  them- 
selves into  harness,  like  soldiers  going  to 
drill;  and  at  the  first  crack  of  the  whip, 
away  they  flew,  with  jingling  bells,  and 
short  barks  of  joy. 

Once  or  twice  the  little  party  of  three 
slept  upon  the  tundra,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sleigh,  covered  with  blankets,  and  keeping 
close  together  for  warmth.  Frank  lay 
awake  a  long  time,  listening  to  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  and  the  distant  howling  of  the 
Eskimo  dogs,  several  hundreds  of  which 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nome.  The 
dogs  of  the  team,  wearied  after  their 
labors,  stirred  sleepily,  or,  raising*  their 
heads,  answered  by  a  brief  bark  or  whine. 
Frank,  looking  up  at  the  stars  which  shone 
with  intense  brilliancy  in  the  dark  blue  of 
the  heavens,  had  a  feeling  of  being  very 
small  and  very  lonely.  He  drew  closer 
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to  his  father,  who,  like  "Sporty  Joe," 
breathed  deeply  in  a  sound  sleep,  quite 
undisturbed  by  such  sentiments. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  excursions, 
in  early  December,  when  the  darkness  was 
almost  continual,  that  Frank  and  his 
elders  had  a  terrible  experience.  They 
were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  blizzards 
which  are  the  terror  of  the  miners  and  all 
others  who  have  undergone  the  hardships 
of  an  Alaskan  winter.  Fine,  powdery 
snow  came  scurrying  down  from  the 
hills  where  the  three  comrades  had 
wandered  in  summer.  It  cut  their  faces 
like  whips;  it  blinded  their  eyes,  and  so 
•completely  obscured  the  landscape  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  they  were. 

Frank,  uttering  no  word  of  complaint, 
but  brave  to  endure  as  he  had  been  to 
work,  muffled  in  his  parkee  (which  is 
simply  a  fur  sweater,  with  the  tails  of 
wolverines  all  round),  and  footgear  of 
walrus  hide  and  sealskin,  clung  convul- 
sively to  the  hands  which  his  father  and 
Joe  Mulligan  held  out  to  him  on  either  side. 
Fop,  as  they  warned  him,  it  would  mean 
certain  death  if  he  were  to  stray  from  them 
in  that  frozen  wilderness. 

There  were  scarcely  three  hours  of  day- 
light in  the  whole  twenty -four;  so  that 
the  darkness,  through  which  crept  a  faint, 
glimmering  light  to  show  that  it  was  still 
day,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation. 
The  two  experienced  miners  knew  just  how 
to  meet  the  emergency,  only  hoping  that 
in  this  particularly  severe  blizzard  those 
means  which  they  meant  to  employ  would 
be  effectual  to  keep  them  alive  for  the  two 
or  three  days  that  would  probably  ensue 
before  they  could  reach  home.  They  dug 
deep  pits  in  'the  snow,  wrapping  them- 
selves in  every  available  article  of  clothing; 
and,  having  consumed  a  carefully  divided 
portion  of  the  food  they  had  brought  with 
them,  lay  down  in  those  improvised 
shelters,  so  strangely  like  graves.  Thence 
they  heard  the  voice  of  Frank  going  up  to 
Heaven  in  his  night  prayer,  to  which  he 
added  a  petition,  short  and  simple,  for 
help  and  safety.  The  sound  of  those 


childish  tones  was  almost  weird,  arising 
from  this  icebound  solitude,  where  the 
voices  of  nature  were  hushed  into  grim 
and  awful  silence,  and  whence  so  seldom 
did  any  supplication  ascend  heavenward. 

"We'll  have  to  ask  our  Guardian  Angels 
to  find  the  way,"  Frank  said,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully,  though  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  cold  and  his  breath  almost 
froze  on  his  lips. 

"Sure  we  will,  sonny!"  answered  Joe, 
in  a  muffled  voice.  "But  get  you  down 
there  now  a  little  lower  in  the  pit.  The 
snow  will  keep  you  from  freezing,  anyway." 

It  was  an  awful  experience.  The 'boy's 
heart  beat  fast;  his  limbs  stiffened  almost 
into  rigidity.  But  after  a  time  something 
like  warmth  began  to  creep  into  his  body; 
the  howling  of  the  dogs  became  less 
distinct,  and  Frank  slept. 

In  the  morning,  during  the  brief  glim- 
mering of  daylight,  though  the  snow  was 
falling  more  thickly  than  ever,  and  the 
wind  driving  with  scarcely  less  velocity 
than  on  the  previous  evening,  the  men 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to 
reach  their  destination,  even  at  the  risk  of 
going  still  farther  away.  Through  that 
dense  mass  of  snow  and  the  mist  that 
filled  the  air,  Patrick  Donlon  and  his 
partner  ploughed  their  way,  keeping  the 
boy  close  beside  them,  and  stopping  now 
and  again  to  rub  his  hands  and  legs,  to 
preserve  the  circulation.  But  they  very 
soon  gave  up  the  fruitless  effort  to  reach 
home,  and  began  to  hollow  out  in  the 
snow  new  sleeping  places  similar  to  those 
of  the  previous  night. 

Frank  had  to  summon  all  his  resolution 
to  endure  without  complaint  the  terrible 
thought  of  going  down  again  into  that 
snow  grave,  which  was,  however,  the  only 
alternative  against  being  frozen  to  death. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  night  that  he  heard 
sweet  voices  singing  and  church  bells 
sounding,  and  saw  occasionally  the  blaze 
of  a  cheerful  fire  shining  before  his  drowsy 
eyes.  His  father  looked  very  grave  when 
he  told  him  of  these  sensations  next 
morning;  for  those  were  symptoms  which 
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foretold  the  approach  of  death  from 
freezing.  Aided  by  Joe,  he  rubbed  the 
lad  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and  made 
him  take  what  exercise  he  could  in  an 
atmosphere  wherein  he  .could  scarcely  see 
his  hand  before  him.  They  shook  off  the 
snow  that  had  frozen  upon  his  and  their 
own  garments;  and,  joining  hands,  they 
executed  a  wild  dance,  of  ran  backwards 
and  forwards,  waving  their  arms  and 
stamping  their  feet,  till,  despite  all  the 
miseries  of  the  situation,  Frank's  laugh 
rang  out  clear  and  joyous  on  the  air. 

And  it  was  during  that  third  day  that , 
the  prayers  which  Frank  prayed  more 
fervently  than  ever  were  heard.  He  con- 
fided '  to  Joe  that  morning  that  he  had 
told  their  Guardian  Angels  they  must  bring 
them  home  before  night. 

"For  the  nights  are  hard,  Joe,"  he  said, 
looking  up  into  the  big  man's  face  with 
a  glance  that  the  latter  found  pitiful. 

"They  are,  kid, — they  are,"  answered 
Joe;  "so  pray  away."  And  he  added  to 
himself:  "It  can  do  no  hurt,  anyway." 

For  Joe's  faith  had  fallen  as  low  as  his- 
spirits,  and  he  feared  that  they  would 
share  the  same  fate  that  had  befallen  others 
on  that  tundra,  and  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  many  a  hard  and  experienced  miner. 

It  was  late  that  afternoon  when  Frank, 
who  was  the  first  to  see  •  it,  suddenly 
cried  out: 

"Look,  father!    Look,  Joe!" 

Pulling  away  the  hand  which  Joe  held, 
he  pointed  upwards  at  a  spot  where  the 
snow  mist  had  cleared  ever  so  lightly.  At 
first  neither  Patrick  Donlon  nor  his  friend 
could  see  anything;  for,  utterly  cold  and 
weary,  and  their  heads  bent  to  avoid  the 
icy  particles  that  were  being  blown  against 
their  faces,  they  scarcely  noticed  what 
was  going  on  about  them,  and  simply 
walked  because  they  thought  it  might  be 
better  than  lying  still. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  shining?"  Frank  cried 
again,  in  great  excitement.  "Oh,  see  there!" 

The  men  were-  at  first  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  boy  was  delirious,  and  that  he 
had  seen  one  of  those  visions,  so  often 


heard  related  by  those  who  had  been  lost 
upon  the  tundra,  which  come  of  the  snow 
and  the  bitter  cold. 

"It's  the  Cross!"  Frank  exclaimed,  his 
voice  hoarse  with  agitation.  "It's  Father 
Jacquet's  Cross!" 

"By  the  powers,  Pat,"  cried  Joe,  "it's, 
the  'White  Man's  Star'  he  sees- and  no 
mistake!  And  we're  saved, — -we're  saved!" 

And  the  'White  Man's  Star'  it  was, — 
the  great  Cross  so  called  by  the  Eskimos, 
which  always  in  the  darkness  was  lit 
by  electric  light.  During  the  month  of 
December  it  always  shone  out  for  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  High  upon 
the  church  steeple,  it  had  proved  a  beacon , 
of  hope  to  many  a  weary  straggler  upon 
the  trail  i  and  had  saved  many  lives. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  each 
other  and  with  Frank,  and  leaped  about 
in  a  sort  of  delirium.  They  could  get  thafir 
bearings  now,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
steadily  progressing;  so  that.  Miey  were 
not  so  very  far  from  Nome,  and  could: 
reach  there  before  the  darkness  fell.  Joe 
Mulligan  was  disposed  to  regard  Frank 
as  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  their  deliver- 
ance; and  Frank  was  not  slow  to  declare 
that  it  was  no  other  than  their  Guardian 

i 

Angels  who  had  piloted  them  thus  far  on 
their  way.  In  the  excess  of  his  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  he  broke  out  into  the 
familiar  hymn  to  the  Guardian  Angel 
which  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Sisters. 
But  he  could  not  go  very  far  with  his 
musical  effort  in  that  atmosphere;  for  the 
air,  growing  colder  every  instant,  seemed 
to  freeze  the  words  upon  his  lips.  Joe 
Mulligan,  whose  faith  had  risen  up  again 
with  the  encouraging  prospect  before 
them,  was  quite  willing  to  agree  with 
Frank  that  something  supernatural  must 
have  been  guiding  them  on  the  way.  To 
all  of  which  Patrick  Donlon  assented  after 
his  reticent  fashion,  admitting  that  he  had 
never  expected  to  "come  out  alive." 

That  night,  as  the  three  gathered  close 
about  the  sheet-iron  stove,  in  which  was 
a  roaring  fire,  and  upon  which  the  kettle 
steamed  and  hissed  merrily,  they  drank 
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cup  after  cuj)  of  scalding  tea,  and  :ite 
their  pork  and  pancakes  with  indescribable 
relish  and  a  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort. 
Never  had  that  rude  log  hut  they  called 
home  appeared  so  delectable.  The  Rosary 
that  night  was  said  with  unusual  fervor; 
for  they  all  felt,  with  Frank,  a  great 
thankfulness  for  the  protection  that  had 
been  given  them.  The.y  lost  no  time  in 
getting  into  their  beds,  which  seemed  to 
them  the  most  luxurious  upon  which  they 
had  ever  stretched  their  limbs;  and  they 
all  slept  until  the  next  day  was  far 
advanced  into  afternoon. 

On  their  arrival  home,  they  had  literally 
to  dig  their  way  into  their  dwelling;  and 
now  on  arising,  much  refreshed  after  their 
long  sleep,  they  saw,  on  attempting  to 
look  out  the  window,  that  they  were 
practically  buried  in  the  snow.  They  felt 
no  temptation  to  go  out  again  into  that 
awful  drift,  and  cheerfully  resigned  them- 
selves to  a  few  days  of  life  by  the  fireside. 
Their  lamps  well  supplied  with  oil  and 
their  stove  having  plenty  of  wood,  there 
was  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Even  had  it 
been  daylight  without,  no  ray  could  have 
penetrated  through  the  tightly-closed 
shutters  and  doors. 

*  Patrick  Donlon  and  Joe  smoked  their 
pipes  and  leaned  back  in  their  chairs  with 
great  satisfaction,  Joe  delighting  Frank 
with  stories  of  life  in  the  camps,  and 
thrilling  experiences  of  all  sorts  which  the 
two  had  had  together.  Even  the  taciturn 
Patrick  was  induced  to  speak,  and 
indulged  in  many  a  reminiscence;  and  no 
story-teller  could  have  wished  for  a  more 
appreciative  audience  than  his  little  son. 
Some  old  newspapers  and  a  few  books 
which  had  been  given  to  Frank  for  his 
father  on  his  last  visit  to  the  hospital,  were 
a  great  resource,  as  were  also  those  inter- 
minable games  of  cards  in  which  they 
passed  the  long  hours.  Joe  did  many 
tricks  which  seemed  very  wonderful  to 
Frank.  He  even  told  him  a  wonder- 
ful fortune,  pretending  with  the  greatest 
gravity  to  cut  and  deal  the  cards,  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  no  he  would  get  his 


wish.  Altogether,  it  was  a  time  to  which 
Frank  looked  back  pleasantly  all  his  life. 
And  there  the  three  remained,  as  cut 
off  from  the  world  as  though  they  had 
ceased  to  live,  and  as  though  even  their 
few  and  scattered  white  neighbors  had 
vanished  into  the  ground.  For  neither 
white  man  nor  Eskimo  went  out  during 
the  next  terrible  days,  which  were  of 
abnormal  cold  even  in  the  Northland. 

(To   be  continued.) 


The  Coin  that  Doesn't  Fall. 

Among  the  many  tricks  with  coins,  here 
is  a  very  simple  one  that  is  apt  to  surprise 
those  who  have  never  seen  it  tried. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  or  a  fifty-cent 
piece,  show  it  to  a  friend,  and  then  press 
it  upon  your  forehead.  If  the  coin  has 
been  moistened — -by  blowing  your  breath 
upon  it  for  instance, — it  will  remain 
stuck  to  your  forehead  for  a  brief  space. 
Next  take  a  glass  of  water,  hold  it  under 
your  forehead,  wrinkle  your  brow,  and 
the  coin  will  fall  into  the  water. 

"Now  that,"  you  say  to  your  friend, 
"may  look  very  simple;  but  I'll  bet  that 
when  the  coin  is  applied  to  your  forehead, 
you  can't  make  it  -fall  without  touching 
it  with  your  hands.  Of  course  I  put  no 
glue  or  paste  on  the  piece;  as  you  see,  it 
is  held  simply  by  atmospheric  pressure." 

Your  friend,  thinking  he  can  do  as 
well  as  you,  takes  the  glass  and  you  press 
the  coin  on  his  forehead,  telling  him  at 
once  to  make  it  fall.  He  may  wrinkle 
his  brows  as  much  as  he  likes,  may  even 
shake  his  head  vigorously,  but  the  piece 
won't  drop  into  the  glass.  At  last  he  puts 
up  his  hand  to  take  off  the  coin — and  is 
astonished  to  find  that  it  isn't  there. 

That  indeed  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
trick.  The  coin  isn't  there,  because  when 
you  pressed  it  on  his  forehead,  you  didn't 
leave  it  there.  All  the  same,  the  sensation 
of  its  being  there  endures  for  some  little 
time;  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  conceal 
it  cleverly  in  your  hand,  or  let  it  slip  down 
your  sleeve  when  you  take  it  off. 
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— There  is  sure  to  be  a  welcome  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  for  a  collection  of  short  stories 
by  Enid  Dinnis,  entitled  "God's  Fairy  Tales," 
soon  to  be  published  in  London.  The  stories, 
which,  needless  to  say,  are  brightly  written, 
deal  with  the  supernatural  in  everyday  life. 

—Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
"The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California," 
the  monumental  historical  work  of  Fr.  Zephyrin 
Kngelhardt,  O.  F.  M.,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
there  has  been  issued  by  the  James  H.  Barry 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  an  "Index  to  V'ols.  II. — IV." 
Besides  the  index  proper  (136  pajjts),  this  volume 
contains  a  supplement  to  Vol.  I.,  a  page  of 
corrigenda,  press  comments,  and  a  selection  from 
commendatory  letters. 

—The  venerable  Fr.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J., 
has  prepared  and  Mr.  B.  Herder  has  published, 
"A  Brief  Commentary  on  the  Little  Office  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary."  It  will  prove  a  helpful  manual 
for  Sodalities  and  the  Children  of  Mary,  as  it 
gives  reliable  explanations  of  the  various  Scrip- 
tural allusions  in  the  Office,  and  elucidates  the 
meaning  of  Our  Lady's  best -known  titles.  A 
most  interesting  little  book  as  well  as  a  most 
useful  one. 

— Children  a  little  over  or  a  little  under  ten 
will  be  delighted  with  the  "Post  Card  Painting 
Book  of  Sacred  Art,"  for  sale  by  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons.  It  consists  of  six  famous  pictures, 
artistically  colored,  with  four  post  cards,  of  the 
same  size,  outlined  on  the  reverse.  These  are 
intended  to  be  painted  like  the  pictures,  direc- 
tions for  this  purpose  being  given  with  each  one. 
It  is  always  a  gratification  to  call  attention  to 
anything  for  children  that  is  really  good,  and 
that  will  be  sure  to  please  and  benefit  them. 
We  hope  this  "painting  book"  will  be  in  demand 
as  a  gift  during  the  holidays.  The  price  of 
it  is  only  20  cents,  postage  extra. 

— A  compilation  has  been  made  of  scenes  and 
skitehcs  illustrating  the  life  of  the  foreign  mis- 
<ry.  The  work  of  gathering  these  together 
has  liei-n  done  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spieler,  P.  S. 
M.,  whose  volume,  under  the  title  "Lights  and 
Shadows,"  lias  been  translated  into  English  by 
C.  Lawrence.  O.  M.  Cap.,  and  issued  by  the 
Mission  I'n -.s.  Techny,  111.  Part  I.  gives  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  various  religious  forms  and 
Aiming  pagans;  Part  II-  dials  with  such 
celebrated  mi  .ionaries  as  the  Blessed  Perl*' 
Fathers  Hiebeuf,  Lallcmant,  and  others,  Part  III., 
under  the  general  heading  "Neophytes,"  treats 


of  the  actual  work  in  the  foreign  field  to-day  ; 
while  there  is  in  conclusion  an  appendix,  "A 
Little  Humor  from  the  Mission  Field."  This 
hardly  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work,  which  on 
the  whole  is  informing  and  inspiring. 

— A  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  "Prac- 
tical Plan  of  the  Catholic  Instruction  League," 
by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  is  calculated 
to  spread  yet  farther  the  valuable  ideas  which 
it  advances  for  providing  with  Catholic  instruc- 
tion the  million  and  a  half  Catholic  children 
who  attend  public  schools.  Pastors  generally, 
but  city  pastors  in  particular,  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  this  plan.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  reverend  author,  Holy  Family 
Church,  Chicago. 

—The  translation  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  "The  English  Catholic  Revival  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  of  M.  Thureau-Dangin's 
work,  "La  Renaissance  Catholique  en  Angle- 
terre  au  XIXe  Siecle,"  prompts  a  reviewer  in 
the  Dial  to  remark  that  "the  task  of  rendering 
modern  Catholicism  comprehensible  to  those 
outside  its  pale  is  a  task  to  which  any  able  and 
instructed  Catholic  might  well  devote  his  life; 
for  it  is  a  service  to  religion  in  general,  and  so  to 
civilization.  Such  a  service  we  can  not  but  feel 
M.  Thureau-Dangin  has  rendered." 

— The  two  war  books  by  the  Abbe  Felix 
Klein — "Diary  of  a  French  Army  Chaplain" 
("La  Guerre  vue  "d'une  Ambulance")  and 
"Hope  in  Suffering"  ("Les  Douleurs  qui  Es- 
perent") — are  published  by  Andrew  Melrose, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  The 
price  of  the  former,  which  is  already  in  the 
fourth  edition,  is  3*.  6<f.,  net;  that  of  the  latter, 
4$.  6d.,  net.  Neither  has  yet  been  republished 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  make 
these  statements  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries 
elicited  by  our  notices  of  the  French  edition  .of 
the  books,  and  of  the  translation  of  the  latter 
one  published  last  week. 

—The  use  of  large  type,  generous  spacing, 
and  moderately  thick  paper  makes  of  "  Her 
Father's  Share,"  by  Edith  M.  Power  (Benziger 
Brothers),  a  good-sized  book  of  290,  pages; 
although  the  novel  is  less  than  half  as  long  as 
"I'ncle  Frank.'s  Mary,",  which  we  noticed 
recently.  There  should  certainly  be  more  than 
a  difference  of  ten  cents  in  the  prices  of  the  two 
books.  That,  however,  is  the  business  of  the 
publishers.  As  for  the  merits  of  "Her  Father's 
Share,"  it  is  a  very  good  Catholic  story,  with 
Portugal  for  its  setting.  The  plot  is  unhack- 
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neyed,  there  is  no  dragging  in  the  action,  and  the 
major  and  minor  characters  are  drawn  with 
grace  and  discrimination. 

— A  bright,  chatty  volume,  "The  New  York 
of  the  Novelists,"  by  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  such  a  record  as  might 
be  compiled  from  the  pages  of  the  Bookman. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  book  which  deals  with 
the  personal — and  here  the  intensely  local — 
side  of  the  writers  of  contemporary  literature. 
But  when  one  says  contemporary  literature,  one 
has  almost  said  ephemeral  literature.  Alas, 
not  a  few  of  the  books  and  writers  mentioned 
in  the  present  work  belong  to  a  past  which  has 
distinctly  passed!  The  effort,  none  the  less,  is 
a  commendable  one.  Paris  and  London  have 
long  had  their  literary  life  written,  and  it  was 
time  to  do  the  same  for  New  York,  even  though 
no  great  biogf'apher  came  forward  to  assume  the 
task.  Mr.  Maurice  has  done  well,  in  view  of 
the  natural  difficulties  of  his  subject.  He  has 
produced  an  interesting  book,  well  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  many  and  varied 
illustrations.  The  literary  tourist  of  the 
metropolis  at  least  will  be  appreciative  of  his 
annotations. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


"Distributive    Justice."      Rev.    John    A.    Ryan, 

D.    D.     $1.50. 
"A  Story  of  Love."    Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 

75   cts. 
"Betty's    Beautiful    Nights."      Marian    Warner 

Wildman    Fenner.     §1.50. 
"The    Way    to     Easy    Street."      Humphry    J. 

Desmond.     50  cts. 

"Uncle  Frank's  Mary."   "dementia."  $1.35- 
"God  and  Man."    Vol.  II.    Rev.  L.  Labauche. 

S.  S.    $1.50. 
"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould,    $1.5°. 

net. 

"Refining  Fires."    Alice  Dease.     75  cts. 
"An   Altar   Wreath."     Rev.    Joseph    G.    Daley. 

$1.25. 
"Introduction  to   Economics."     Frank   O'Hara 

Ph.  D.    $i. 

"The  Old  Blood."    Frederick  Palmer.    $1.40. 
"Les     Douleurs    qui     Esperent,"      Abbe     Felix 

Klein.     3/.  sc. 

"Three  Plays."     Padraic  Colum.     $1.25. 
"From  Convent  to  Conflict."  Sister  M.  Antonia. 

$, 
i  • 

"The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916  and  Its  Martyrs — 
Erin's  Tragic  Easter."  Maurice  Joy,  Padraic 
Colum.  $2.50. 

Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The     Dead     Musician     and      Other     Poems." 

Charles  L.  O'Donnell,   C.  S.  C.    $i. 
"The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States."  Charles 

Herbermann,   LL.  D.     About  $2.50. 
"Luther."    Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  V.  $3.25. 
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Vox  Clamantis. 


BY    SHANE    LESLIE. 


£ROM  the  desert  rose  the  voice  of  one  a-crying. 
Who  to  multitudes  made  clear 
That  the  Daystar  should  appear. 

From    the   crimsoned    Cross   the    voice    of    One 

a-dying, 

And  all  ages  past  and  present  hear 
Their  Salvation  drawing  near. 

From  the  Hill  of  Grief  the  voice  of  one  a-sighing, 
But  nor  people,  prophet,  seer 
Know  a  mother's  love  how  dear. 


The  Law  of  Prayer. 


i  F  our  eyes  were  opened,  and  we 
could  see  things  that  are  invis- 
ible to  us  in  God's  creation,  we 
should  be  still  more  astonished 
than  we  are  at  the  wonders  of 
the  universe.  By  degrees,  by  painful  and 
laborious  study,  men  have  discovered  many 
of  the  long-hidden  marvels  of  the  material, 
physical  world,  and  have  put  their  knowl- 
edge to  practical  use;  so  that  our  fore- 
fathers, if  they  could  come  to  life,  would 
surely  be-  amazed  at  man's  understanding 
of,  and  command  over,  the  immense 
invisible  forces  of  nature.  The  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  especially  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  been  rich  in  discoveries  and 
inventions;  yet  it  is  possible  that  we  are 
only  on  the  fringe  of  available  knowledge, 
and  that  years  to  come  will  excel  all  that 
has  yet  been  accomplished. 


It  may  well  be  that  future  times  will 
prove  that  there  is  some  great  and  universal 
force  in  nature  to  which  all  others  may  be 
reduced, — a  force  which  is  the  source  and 
origin  of  all.  Gravitation,  motion,  light, 
h£at,  electricity,  radio-activity,  — •  it  is 
perhaps  not  fanciful  to  imagine  that  all 
these  may  be  shown  some  day  to  be  but 
various  forms  of  some  great  force  as  yet 
unknown  and  unnamed. 

There  is  a  spiritual  world  as  well  as  a 
visible,  material  world;  it  is  a  world  of 
might}-  beings  and  forces.  Like  the  mate- 
rial world,  it  was  created  and  is  kept  in 
being  by  God  Almighty.  It  is  inhabited 
by  the  countless  multitudes  of  His  angels. 
Some  of  these  spirits  have  fallen  away 
from  their  Lord  and  Maker,  and  have 
become  spirits  of  evil.  We,  too,  belong 
.to  that  spiritual  world,  by  reason  of  our 
souls,  the  immortal  spirits  which  animate 
our  corporeal  frame,  and  will  live  on  in 
the  spiritual,  invisible  realm  after  our 
bodies,  which  attach  us  to  the  material 
world,  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Now,  if  our  eyes  were  opened,  and  we 
could  look  into  that  spiritual  world,  there, 
too,  we  should  see  mighty  forces  at  work, — 
forces  that  are  meant  by  God  to  keep  His 
spiritual  creation  in  ordered  harmony, 
working  out  His  holy  will,  carrying  the 
world  of  spirits  forward  to  a  wonderful 
supernatural  destiny,  as  the  forces  of 
nature  keep  the  physical  universe  in  har- 
mony with  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
purposes  in  the  natural  order.  And  God's 
will  in  the  world  of  spirits  and  souls  is  to 
manifest  His  glory  to  the  rational  and 
intelligent  creatures  whom  He  has  made, 
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by  sanctifying  them  and  making  them 
happy  with  Him  forever.  For  us,  God's 
holy  purpose  is  the  sanctification  and 
salvation  of  our  immortal  souls. 

If  we  saw  this  spiritual  world  as  it  is, 
we  should  see  that  the  great  force  which 
Almighty  God  uses  for  His  merciful 
purposes  towards  ourselves,  the  great  force 
that  He  uses  for  our  sanctification  and 
salvation,  is  His  holy  grace.  A  large  part 
of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  world 
to-day  is  done  by  electricity,  that  strange, 
mysterious  power  that  man  has  learned  to 
control.  Look  at  some  great  machine 
standing  all  inert  and  motionless.  Some 
one  moves  a  lever  or  touches  a  switch — 
the  vast  force  of  electricity  is  let  loose,  and 
the  machine  starts  into  movement,  and 
does  with  ease  the  work  that  a  thousand 
men  could  not  accomplish.  So  it  is  with 
divine  grace,  that  great  force  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  Without  it  we  can  do  nothing 
towards  our  sanctification  or  salvation; 
with  it  we  can  do  mighty  works, — can  rise 
from  earth  to  heaven,  can  sanctify  and 
save  our  souls,  can  do  what  not  all  the 
world  could  do  for  us. 

Think  of  the  mighty  work  that  the 
Church  of  God  has  done  on  earth;  think 
of  the  nations  converted  to  the  Faith,  of 
the  millions  of  souls  saved,  of  the  works 
of  piety  and  charity  that  have  been  and 
are  carried  on  by  the  Church.  They  are 
all  due  to  the  omnipotent  force  of  God's 
grace  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  His  people. 

Now,  just  as  the  mighty  force  of  elec- 
tricity can  not  move  the  machine  till  the 
lever  has  been  pulled  and  the  connection 
set  up,  so  it  is,  in  God's  ordinary  provi- 
dence, with  His  divine  grace.  True  it  is 
that  Almighty  God  can  not  be  tied  down 
even  to  the  means  of  grace  that  He  Him- 
self has  appointed:  He  can  give  grace 
when  and  where  and  how  He  wills;  and 
some  graces  are  given  of  His  pure  good 
will  and  bounty,  even  unasked.  But  that 
series  of  graces  and  helps  which  issue  in 
salvation  is  normally  given  through 
definitely  instituted  means,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Sacraments.  And  there  is 


one  means  of  grace  always  available:  we 
can  use  it  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  It  is  a  means  en- 
tirely necessary,  and  one  without  which — 
that  is,  with  wilful  neglect  of  which — even 
Sacraments  can  be  rendered  less  effective. 
It  is  like  the  lever  which  opens  up  the  con- 
nection and  lets  the  electric  force  into  the 
machine:  it  is  prayer. 

This  is  a  law  in  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom— that  grace  shall  be  set  working  in 
souls  by  prayer.  He  who  prays  well  will 
obtain  God's  grace;  and  by  the  power  of 
that  grace,  given  in  answer  to  humble  and 
persevering  prayer,  will  sanctify  and  save 
his  soul.  We  may  call  this  a  great  law 
of  the  spiritual  world,  as  gravitation  is  a 
law  of  the  material  world;  and  we  ma}' 
sum  it  up  in  this  way.  In  the  spiritual 
world  to  which,  by  virtue  of  our  immortal 
souls,  we  belong,  the  object  of  our  being — 
the  object  without  which  we  should  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  that  world, 
and  come  to  everlasting  ruin — is  to  do 
God's  holy  will,  loving  and  serving  the 
Divine  Majesty  and  Goodness.  We  can 
not  accomplish  this  without  God's  holy 
grace;  and  a  chief 'and  necessary  means 
of  obtaining  that  grace  is  prayer. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  so  many 
Christians  do  not  value  prayer  as  they 
ought,  and  as  its  power  and  efficacy 
demand.  It  is  not  for  want  of  information. 
Holy  Scripture  insists  over  and  over 
again  on  the  power  and  necessity  of 
'prayer.  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  same 
lesson  by  word  and  by  example.  Catholic 
teaching,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  surely  also  our  own 
personal  experience, — all  speak  eloquently 
of  the  value  of  prayer,  all  imply  that 
prayer,  as  a  great  and  indispensable  means 
of  grace,  is  a  fixed  law  of  that  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  there  are  people  who  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  good  of  prayer.  It  is  absurd, 
they  declare,  to  suppose  that  God  can  be 
moved  or  changed  by  our  petitions. 

But  God  is  not  changed,  and  yet  His 
ears  are  open  to  our  prayers.  "Every 
best  gift  and  every  perfect  gift,"  says  the 
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Apostle,  "is  from  above,  coming  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there 
is  no  change,  nor  shadow  of  alteration."* 
When  God  answers  prayer,  He  is  acting 
according  to  the  great  spiritual  law  that 
He  has  established.  He  has  decreed  to 
grant  His  gifts,  temporal  gifts  and  spir- 
itual gifts,  in  answer  to  prayer.  That  is 
His  holy  will;  so  that  when  He  answers 
prayer  as  He  has  promised  to  do,  God  is 
not  changing  His  mind  because  of  what 
we  say  to  Him:  He  is  fulfilling  His  own 
eternal  decrees,  carrying  out  the  spiritual 
law  that  He  has  established. 

Comparisons  are  helpful,  but  they  can 
be  pushed  too  far  when  we  compare 
heavenly  things  with  earthly.  There  is 
this  difference  between  the  "laws  of 
nature"  and  what  we  have  called  the  law 
of  prayer:  laws  of  nature  are  mechanical, 
in  the  sense  that  God's  will  and  purpose 
are  carried  out  by  them  in  the  universe 
in  a  mechanical  way.  Inanimate  nature 
works  without  intelligence  'of  its  own. 
In  the  spiritual  life,  however,  God's 
rational  creatures  co-operate  intelligently, 
freely  with  their  Maker  and  Father.  The 
law  of  prayer  and  grace,  therefore,  though 
it  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  laws  of  nature,  is  not  mechanical. 
It  is  a  law  of  love, — of  God's  unspeakable 
love  for  the  creatures  of.  His  hand;  it 
involves  confiding,  loving  trust  of  the 
creature  in  the  God  who  made  him;  in- 
telligent and  willing  co-operation  on  our 
part. 

There  is  a  fitness  in  the  law  that  we 
should  receive  God's  gifts  by  means  of 
prayer.  Prayer  ennobles  the  creature  by 
filling  the  soul  with  the  thought  of  God ;  it 
puts  us  in  our  proper  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  Him;  it  is  the  carrying  out  of 
a  duty, — -the  duty  of  homage  and  worship; 
it  is,  indeed,  a  divine  worship  carried  out 
in  our  souls,  the  actual  exercise  of  that 
for  which  we  were  made,  and  which  will 
be  our  eternal  occupation :  the  praise, 
honor,  and  worship  of  God.  This  is  why 
the  iriiu-r  life  of  the  Church  is  essentially 

*    St.  James,  i,   17. 


a  life  of  prayer;  this  is  why  thousands  of 
religious  spend  their  lives  in  continual 
prayer;  this  is  why  every  priest  is  bound 
to  recite  the  Divine  Office  every  day.  Is 
not  the  Holy  Mass  itself  the  grandest  of 
all  acts  of  prayer? 

Prayer,  once  more,  is  a  law  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  if  we  are  to  have  part  and 
lot  in  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  God  in 
heaven,  we  must  win  it  by  earnest,  humble, 
fervent,  and  persevering  prayer  for  all  the 
needs  of  our  immortal  souls. 


The  .Unseen  Guide. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


III. 

DE    BONCCEUR     passed     an     un- 
happy night.    It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  break  with  the  traditions 
of  his  race  and  his  class.    As  a  man 
of    honor,   it    was   his    duty  to    challenge 
De  Joyeuse.    The  story  of  his  house  was 
a  long   chronicle    of    insults  —  fancied   or 
real,  -wiped  out  by  blood.    Between  their 
hopes  of  heaven  and  their  regard  for  the 
duties    of    their  class,   no   De   Joyeuse — 
except   the    one    who   had   gone   into    La 
Trappe — had  hesitated.     They  had  met 
their    opponents    on    the  field    of   honor, 
and  killed  or  been  killed. 

De  Joyeuse  would  tell  the  story,  no 
doubt.  He  could  hear  him  now,  drawing 
a  description  of  the  scene,  in  his  Provencal 
accent,  and  making  the  incident  even 
more  shameful  and  ludicrous  than  it 
really  -was — if  that  were  possible.  And 
Cex-ile, — -Cdcile  amused  and  contemptuous! 
No,  he  must  cease  to  accept  the  new 
idea:  he  must  fight.  He  knew  that  he 
could  'kill  De  Joyeuse,  who  was  only  a 
graceful  fencer;  and  he  must  do  it.  De 
Joyeuse's  insult  could  be  wiped  out  only 
by  blood. 

The  pressure  of  tradition  was  great,  but 
not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  two 
or  three  years  before.  The  aristocrats  in 
France  were  no  longer  a  solid  group. 
Families  were  beginning  to  scatter  before 
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the  stormy  winds  that  rushed  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  change.  The  throne 
was  tottering;  there  was  no  court;  the 
salons,  where  the  gossip  of  his  encounter 
with  De  Joyeuse  would  have  formed 
centres,  from  which  the  news  of  his  dis- 
comfiture would  have  spread,  were  closed. 
'But  social  bonds  were  no  longer  chains 
of  steel.  His  uncle,  Prince  Gaston  de 
Boncoeur,  had  forced  his  son  to  fight 
a  duel,  offering  him  the  alternative  of 
suicide;  but  that  day  was  past.  Prince 
Gaston,  a  broken  and  suspected  man,  had 
fled  with  the  King's  aunt,  to  Rome. 
Nevertheless,  passion  and  the  effects  of 
long  training  pushed  Rend  towards  the 
deed,  which,  in  his  awakened  soul,  meant 
the  acceptance  of  evil, — the  deliberate 
acceptance  of  evil.  He  was  torn  by  these 
thoughts  when  his  companion  in  the 
American  war,  the  Vicomte  de  S6gur, 
came  in. 

"  De  Joyeuse  was  lounging  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Palais  Royal  as  I  came  here," 
De  S£gur  observed,  laughing.  "He  has 
something  against  you.  He  said  that  he 
had  saved  you  from  a  mob  to-day;  and 
that  you  were  a  figure  of  fun,  with  your 
shirt  half  torn  off,  and  a  scapular  hanging 
out.  I  told  him  that  I  wore  a  scapular 
myself;  and  that,  as  I  know  he  has  sold 
himself  to  the  devil  (he  was  a  follower  of 
Count  Cagliostro,  you  know),  he  natu- 
rally hated  the  scapular  as  the  devil  hates 
holy  water.  He  became  serious.  'I  would 
sell  myself  to  Satan  for  one  moment's  real 
pleasure  at  any  time,'  he  answered.  'Your 
De  Boncoeur  will  wish  he  had  the  devil  on 
his  side  before  I  get  through  with  him.' 
Look  out,  De  Boncoeur!  He  is  uncanny; 
they  say  he  worships  Satan.  Of  course," 
De  Segur  continued,  "I  know  that  the 
mob  he  scattered  yesterday  was  under 
his  control.  The  followers  of  the  Due 
d'Orl£ans  are  working  insidiously  against 
the  King.  Whenever  Pamela,  Egalite's 
adopted  daughter,  appears  in  the  street, 
wearing  the  tricolor,  she  is  cheered.  Ah, 
De  Boncoeur,  when  I  think  of  the  good 
American  simplicity  and  cleanness  of  life, 


I  shudder  to  see  what  France  has  come 
to,  —  France  the  Elect!  But,  as  the 
English  poet  says, 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." 
(De  Segur  sighed.)  "The  wrath  of  God 
is  upon  us.  But  France  will  arise  again." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  De  Boncoeur.  "But 
how  can  we  expect  much?  A  stupid  but 
honest  King,  a  Queen  unused  to  serious 
questions,  an  aristocracy  divided  between 
court  ambition,  intrigues,  and  a  greedy 
love  of  pleasure, — holding  a  philosophy 
without  God,  half  understood  at  that! 
There  is  no  need  of  me  at  home;  I  shall, 
if  I  live,  go  back  to  America,  and  breathe 
the  fresh  air  until  I  am  strong  enough  to 
be  of  use.  One  can  not  remain  with  a 
king  who  is  too  weak  'even  to  be  content 
with  one  counsellor  for  a  day,"  he  added 
bitterly. 

"I  shall  stay,"  said  De  S£gur,  "and 
adapt  myself  to  circumstances.  The  King, 
after  all,  is  not  France.  But,  seriously, 
if  you  love  that  beautiful  American,  get 
her  out  of  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  Even 
the  Princess  de  Lambelle,  although  she 
played  at  being  a  Freemason  for  a  time, 
is  proscribed." 

"I  do  not  fear  real  danger  to  ladies  here 
in  Paris,"  answered  De  Boncoeur,  redden- 
ing. "We  are  the  most  gallant  race  in 
the  world.  Even  the  worst  of  the  mob 
yesterday  would  not  have  hurt  Cecile." 

"Perhaps  not,  Rene.  But  I  have  heard 
whispers!  Who  can  trust  men  like  De 
Joyeuse?  Adieu!" 

De  Boncoeur  did  not  concern  himself 
with  the  warnings  of  his  friend.  He 
seldom  heard  whispers;  he  was  not  like 
De  Segur, — in  the  secret  of  things.  He/ 
could  think  only  of  Hardwick's  journey, 
and  of  protecting  him  from  the  mysterious 
danger  at  which  Madame  Brassard  had 
hinted.  "Mysterious"  was  the  word  he 
used;  for  De  Joyeuse  was  the  centre  of 
mysteries.  A  spendthrift,  his  luxuries  had 
been  ostentatious.  Almost  a  bankrupt, 
money  never  failed.  An  Anglophile,  like 
the  Due  d'Orleans  (now  Egalite),  he  had 
bought  the  most  expensive  horses,  and 
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dozens  of  carriages  of  the  English  fashion, 
cared  for  by  almost  as  many  London 
coachmen  and  grooms.  It  was  murmured 
that  he  had  dabbled  in  the  black  arts, 
with  Cagliostro;  and  in  the  wild,  reckless 
circles  of  the  capital  it  was  said  that  he 
had  sold  his  soul  to  Satan  for  the  means 
of  enjoyment.  And  this  creature  was  to 
be  the  husband  of  Ce'cile,  that  pure  and 
beautiful  woman  of  a  new  and  fresh 
world !  What  could  be  done  ?  De  Boncceur 
could  think  of  only  one  thing — the  journey 
to  England. 

"I  pray,"  he  said,  "that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  unmasking  him.     I   have  sacri-' 
need  the  traditions  of  my*  race ;    I  have 
ceased  to  be  a  gentleman;  I  can  now  only 
leave  myself  in  the  hands  of  God." 

IV. 

The  Marquise  de  Valcon,  Hardwick's 
sister,  started,  with  Ce'cile,  to  the  country 
on  the  eve  of  her  father's  journey.  Even 
the  Marquise,  rich,  easy-going,  worldly, 
began  to  feel  that  there  were  great  changes 
in  Paris.  Her  coach,  with  the  coronet  on 
the  panel,  had  been  hissed  at  recently,  as 
she  crossed  the  Place  Louis  Quinze;  and 
two  of  her  servants  had  refused  to  wear 
livery.  The  end  of  the  world  seemed  to 
have  come;  so  she  went,  stunned  and 
frightened,  to  her  little  villa  near  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  to  think  it  all  over,  and 
to  plan  Ce'cile's  trousseau;  for  she  was 
determined  that,  whatever  might  happen, 
her  niece  should  gain  by  marriage  one  of 
the  greatest  names  in  France.  In  her 
code,  the  man  himself  mattered  very 
little.  She  was  a  widow,  and  glad  that  she 
bore  a  great  name  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  husband. 

Richard,  her  French  groom,  was 
to  accompany  Hardwick  to  England. 
Madame  de  Valcon,  urged  by  DC  Joyeuse, 
had  insisted  on  this;  she  said  that  she 
wanted  the  young  Count  de  Saint  Cyr, 
her  nephew,  to  guard  Ce'cile  and  herself; 
and  that  was  sufficient;  Besides,  Richard 
knew  his  way  perfectly,  and  Hardwick 
was  a  stranger.  De  Boncceur  saw  no 


reason  to  object  to  this,  though  he  dis- 
trusted Richard.  Richard  was  a  Pro- 
vencal, but  not  like  a  Provencal;  he  was 
neither  gay  nor  boastful;  he  liked  money, 
as  cordially  as  if  he  were  a  Norman,  and 
even  more.  He  mapped  out  the  route. 
They  were  to  stay  a  night  at  the  Soleil 
d'Or,  near  Dieppe;  then  the  packet-boat 
next  day  (the  time  depended  on  the 
weather)  and  England;  the  bank  in 
Threadneedle  Street;  *wo  days  to  rest, 
and  back  to  Paris.  The  prospect  was  not 
pleasant.  De  Boncceur  had  been  warned 
several  times  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  suspected  him  of  loyalty  to 
the  King.  He  did,  not  conceal  his  senti- 
ments; and,  knowing  that  De  Joyeuse  had 
great  influence  with  the  revolutionary 
sections,  he  attributed  these  hints  to  him. 
He  believed  that  Ce'cile,  in  the  country 
with  her  aunt,  was  protected.  The 
Chateau  d'Eu  was  safe  ground;  the  old 
>  Prince  de  Penthievre,  who  occupied  it, 
was  beloved  by  his  tenants;  and,  besides, 
he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Philippe 
Egalite,  though  by  no  means  in  sympathy 
with  him. 

Richard  looked  after  the  luggage  and 
the  engagement  of  the  coachmen  who  were 
to  conduct  them  to  Dieppe, — which  was 
not  then  the  easy  journey  it  is  to-day. 
There  were  signs  in  the  air" as  of  a  coming 
'  storm.  De  Boncosur  did  not  see  Ce'cile 
before  he  left.  This  added  to  the  weight 
on  his  heart;  and  yet  he  felt  that  her 
scorn  of  him  was  so  great  that  an  inter- 
view would  have  only  added  to  his  pain. 

The  travellers  had  gone  only  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  Paris  when  Hardwick  turned 
abruptly  to  De  Boncceur  and  asked: 

' '  Why  do  you  come  with  me  ? ' ' 

De  Boncoeur  looked  about  the  capacious 
coach  (for  Hardwick  had  spared  no 
expense)  and  answered: 

"To  have  the  pleasure  of  travelling 
in  Mich  luxury.  Besides,  a  poor  French 
count  would  have  trouble  in  getting  out 
of  Paris  now,  unless  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  American.  Your  countr> 
much  in  fashion.  Everybody  isy 
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the  sympathy  of  Franklin  and  the  nobility 
of  Washington." 

"They  do  not  understand  us.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  destroyers  of  law 
and  order." 

"But  France  is  corrupt.  Since  Henry 
IV.  it  has  been  growing  worse  and  worse. 
Louis  XIV.  added  more  than  any  other 
king  to  make  the  upper  classes  bad,  and 
to  degrade  the  lower  classes.  He  made 
artificiality  and  hypocrisy  virtues.  We 
shall  perhaps  be  saved  by  blood." 

"But  why  did  you  come?  You  think 
there  is  a  danger!  And  why?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Hardwick,"  said 
De  Boncceur,  simply.  "I  have  made  a 
great  sacrifice — for,  I  hope,  the  glory  of 
God;  and  He  has,  I  think,  given  me  a 
clearer  sight.  I  have  resolved  to  be  false 
to  all  the  traditions  of  my  order." 

"And  you  do  this  for  me?" 

"No:  for  Ce"cile,"  De  Boncoeur  an- 
swered. "I  would  give  my  life  for  her  or 
for  anybody  she  loves  as  she  loves  you." 

Hardwick  clasped  his  hand.  There  was 
no  way  out:  here  was  an  honest  man, 
who  might  have  been  his  son,  —  but 
Cdcile  had  chosen !  He  dared  not  think  of 
De  Joyeuse. 

Time  passed  quickly.  Twilight  V  was 
falling  when  they  paused  before  the  fine 
old  inn  Ecu  d'Or. 

"This  is  not  the  place,"  said  Richard 
hastily  to  his  master.  "We  are  to  go 
farther  out  into  the  country.  There  has 
been  a  plague  in  the  city.  We  must  stop 
to-night  in  the  fresh  air." 

De  Boncoeur  caught  a  curious  and 
unusual  look  on  the  man's  face. 

"Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hardwick,  I  will 
take  a  glass  of  Norman  cider  at  this  inn," 
he  said.  "Will  you  come?" 

"No:  I  prefer  Bordeaux  in  my  own  inn, 
when  we  shall  arrive." 

De  Boncoeur  hesitated.  He  knew  well 
that  argument  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
host  of  the  Ecu  d'Or  had  once  been  his 
father's  valet, — a  trusted  and  affectionate 
man.  By  a  strange,  sudden  impulse,  De 
Boncoeur  determined  to  act  at  once.  He 


seized  his  portmanteaus  and  the  larger  of 
.the  two  boxes,   containing  the  tiara  and 
the  more  valuable  jewels. 

"Come,  Mr.  Hardwick!  This  is  a  more 
comfortable  place,"  he  insisted.  "I  have 
a  friend'  at  this  inn,"  he  added,  covering 
the  box  within  the  folds  of  his  travelling 
cloak. 

"No:    I  have  arranged  to  go  on." 

"So  be  it!"  answered  De  Boncoeur.  "I 
shall  walk  over  to  the  Soleil  d'Or  early  in 
the  morning.  I  shall  see  a  play  to-night. 
I  hear  a  troupe  is  to  act  a  piece  by 
Moliere." 

"Amuse  yourself.  I  am  too  tired  even 
to  speak.  To-morrow!  Richard  knows 
well  that  I  must  have  a  quiet  inn,  and  he 
tells  me  that  the  Ecu  d'Or  is  very  noisy. 
To-morrow!" 

The  coach'  moved  off.  De  Boncosur 
looked  after  it,  helplessly  and  forebod- 
ingly. Why  had  he  'taken  possession  of 
the  tiara?  It  was  an  impulse.  The  reason 
suddenly  became  plain  to  him:  it  was  to 
force  Hardwick  to  come  back  for  it.  This 
he  would  certainly  do,  tired  as  he  was. 

De  Boncoeur  carried  the  box  under  his 
cloak  into  the  hall  of  the  inn,  where  a 
tremendous  wood  fire  roared.  His  port- 
manteaus were  looked  after  by  willing 
servants. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Rend!"  cried  the  host, 
a  capable  and  comfortable-looking  man. 
"My  wife  will  give  you  the  best  supper 
in  France.  What  happiness  is  this! — 
Boulet,  take  Monsieur  to  the  .room  of  St. 
•Eustache;  it  is  the  best." 

"My  friend  has  gone  on  to  the  Soleil 
d'Or,"  said  Rene.  "I  will  join  him 
to-morrow." 

"The  Soleil  d'Or?"  The  host's  face  fell. 
"Let  him  come  back  here,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone.  "Let  him  come  back, — I  pray 
you,  let  him  come  back!" 

"If  it  is  unsafe,"  answered  De  Bon- 
cceur, lightly,  "I  will  go  at  once  with  my 
pistols;  he  has  forgotten  his.  They  are 
in  this  portmanteau.  If  what  you  hint 
is  true,  he  may  need  them.  After  supper 
I  will  go." 
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The  host  raised  his  hands  to  the  ceiling; 
while  the  hostess,  who  had  now  appeared, 
embraced  Rene"  violently.  She  had  been 
his  nurse. 

"Aft,  what  happiness!  We  owe  all  our 
present  prosperity  to  your  honored  father. 
Your  coming  brings  us  a  blessing.  Wait 
but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  have  your 
pot  au  feu,  and  the  partridge,  with  cab- 
bage of  your  youth." 

"It  is  like  old  times,"  De  Boncceur 
said, — "it  is  like  old  times!  And  when  I 
have  supped  I  shall  surely  go  to  the  Soleil 
d'Or,  to  stay  with  my  friend.  I  was 
selfish  to  leave  him ;  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  see  you  two,  Robert 
and  Annette." 

The  old  woman  turned  her  face  away. 

"You  will  sup  in  your  room,  Monsieur 
ReneV'  she  said.  "It  will  be  too  crowded 
in  the  hall.  There  are  strange  creatures 
about,  who  sing  with  loud  voices.  Boulet, 
Rose  and  Mimie !  To  the  room  of  Monsieur 
Rene,  all  the  best  silver  and  the  figure 
of  Sevres!" 

Rene"  laughed. 

"It  is  like  old  times!"  he  repeated. 

The  servants  ran  out,  bustling. 

"I  can  find  my  room,"  Rene"  said,  his 
spirit  rising.  Such  a  welcome  might  please 
any  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Relic  of  the  Penal  Days. 
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Civ  has  left  sin  earth  of  loveliness  withdrawn  : 

The  bird   note  faint  and  far, 
Aprils  that  flickered  feebly  and  were  gone, 

A  hidden  evening  star. 

He  has  left  pain  and  loneliness  and  tears, 

Unloved,  uncomforted; 
Of  that  rouiih.  bitter  load  that  bowed  his  years 

He  is  disburdened. 

One  leaned  to  smooth  his  brow  ere  yet  he  fled 

On    Death's   releasing    tniirli. 
"What  shall  I  reader  to  my  Lord,"  he  said, — • 
"I   who  have   had   so   much?" 


TO  all  English-speaking  Catholics,  any- 
thing that  can  claim  connection  with 
the  heroic  days  when  our  fathers  faced 
loss  of  all  earthly  possessions,  of  liberty 
and  of  life  itself,  rather  than  betray  their 
holy  Faith,  can  not  but  be  an  object  of 
highest  interest  and  deep  veneration.  In 
no  part  of  England  are  relics  of  those 
times — so  terrible  and  yet  so  glorious — 
to  be  found  in  such  abundance  as  in 
Lancashire.  The  County  Palatine,  more 
than  any  district  even  of  the  "faithful 
North,"  remained  true  to  the  divine 
religion  that  for  nearly  a  millennium 
had  been  the  consecration  and  the  glory 
of  England.  The  great  landowners  of 
the  county,  the  farmers,  the  tradesmen 
of  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  defence  ^of 
the  Faith. 

x  Even  after  generations  of  savage  perse- 
cution, of  constant  outrage  and  grinding 
oppression  in  the  name  of  the  "Law" 
(save  the  mark!),  the  holy  fire  was  not 
'extinguished.  Hidden  in  a  thousand 
.places,  it  burst  forth  gloriously  when  the 
evil  days  wore  to  an  end.  Countless 
families  had  never  ceased  to  be  Catholics, 
and  when  churches  could  be  built  again, 
there  were  worshippers  to  fill  them.  The 
private  chapels  of  the  county  families,  the 
barns  in  country  villages,  the  attics  and 
secret  rooms  in  the  by-streets  of  towns, 
that  had  been  the  only  homes  for  Our 
Lord  in  England,  could  at  last  be  succeeded 
by  buildings  that  from  the  first  were 
churchlike,  and  were  soon  to  grow  in 
dignity  and  stateliness.  The  old  •  cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches,  ours  by  right 
inalienable,  must  still  remain  devoted  to 
the  religion  which  Elizabeth  tried  to  force 
on  tlu:  English  people  in  place  of  the  Faith 
which  she  had  forsworn  after  repeated 
solemn  vows  to  be  its  defender;  but  what 
could  be  done  to  replace  our  lost  heritage 
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was  done  in  ever  greater  measure,  and  is 
still  being  done,  with  results  that  show 
more  marvellously  year  by  year  the 
unlooked-for  luxuriance  of  the  "Second 
Spring." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  to-day  that  in 
parts  of  Lancashire  the  Catholic  Church 
is  emphatically  the  Church  of  the  people. 
In  many  towns  it  is  for  effective  purposes, 
if  not  numerically,  by  far  the  strongest 
religious  denomination.  In  village  after 
village  the  ecclesiastical  building  that  first 
strikes  your  eye  and  dominates  the  place  is 
the  church  where  Our  Lord  is  offered  in 
Holy  Mass  and  dwells  in  His  Tabernacle. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  here  and 
there  a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
wreckage  of  English  ecclesiastical  life  would 
conclude  that  the  Great  Apostasy  had 
never  taken  place,  and  that  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  was  still  established  in  the 
land,  and  acknowledged  by  the  English 
State  as  the  spiritual  mother  of  all 
Englishmen. 

But  it  is  of  a  relic  of  the  penal  days 
(which  lasted,  be  it  remembered,  from 
J559  to  1791,  and  in  great  measure  until 
1829)  ,that  I  am  writing.  In  the  little 
village  of  Bolton-le-Sands,  on  Morecambe 
Bay,  in  North  Lancashire,  is  treasured 
one  of  the  "missionary  altars"  preserved 
in  pious  Christian  households  and  used  by 
priests,  all  of  whom  were  confessors,  and 
some  of  them  martyrs,  for  the  religion  of 
Christ  when  its  exercise  was  proscribed  by 
infamous  statutes,  under  horrible  pains 
and  penalties.  In  order  that  the  faithful 
might  not  be  utterly  deprived  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  and  Holy  Communion,  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  conceal  the  priests 
who  went  to  and  fro  through  England  on 
their  mission  of  charity,  but  to  hide  also 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  the  supreme 
act  of  Christian  worship.  For  this  reason 
altars  were  made  to  close  and  appear  like 
ordinary  wardrobes  or  cupboards,  that  the 
pursuivants  of  the  persecuting  Government 
might  suspect  nothing  when  they  ran- 
sacked the  house  of  a  Catholic  gentleman. 


It  was  on  Midsummer  Day,  June  •], 
1559,  that  the  Act  making  it  an  offence  to 
celebrate  or  assist  at  Mass  came  into 
force;  and  in  the  following  year,  or 
possibly  in  1561,  that  the  altar  I  am  about 
to  describe  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Burgess, 
then  agent  of  the  Townley  family,  and 
tenant  of  the  Home  Farm  on  their  estate 
near  Burnley  in  Lancashire.  The  family 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England, 
tracing  its  descent  from  Sparttingus, 
"dean"  (a  civil,  not  ecclesiastical,  title)  of 
Whalley,  on  the  Yorkshire  border,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  One 
of  his  descendants  became  lord  of  the 
"Villa  de  Tunlay,"  on  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Roger  de  Lacy,  Constable 
of  Chester  and  Lord  of  Clitheroe.  The 
family  have  descended  in  a  direct  line  to 
our  own  days,  the  last  male  owner  of  the 
Hall  being  Colonel  Charles  Townley,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Lady 
O'Hagan,  who  sold  the  ancestral  property 
in  1901  to  the  Corporation  of  Burnley  as 
an  educational  centre. 

The  altar  was  placed  in  an  oratory  in 
Mr.  Burgess'  house,  which  was  close  to 
the  Hall,  thus  affording  the  Squire's 
family  the  opportunity  of  performing  the 
duties  of  religion.  About  three  years  later 
Mr.  Townley  was  apprehended  for  the 
appalling  crime  of  practising  the  Faith 
which  in  his  younger  days  had  commanded 
the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  the  whole  of 
his  country!  He  was  imprisoned  first  at 
Chester  Castle,  then  in  the  Marshalsea  in 
London,  at  York  Castle,  Hull,  Westmin- 
ster, Broughton  (Oxfordshire),  and  twice 
at  Ely.  At  the  age  of  seventy-three  he 
was  released,  a  broken  man,  his  sight 
gone,  and  condemned  to  appear  at  inter- 
vals before  the  local  magistrates,  and  to 
pay  twenty  pounds  per  month  for  himself 
and  each  of  his  family  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  new  religion.  By  1601  he 
had  paid  into  the  Exchequer  above  £5000, 
equivalent  in  these  days  to  at  least 
£60,000  (about  $300,000). 

On  Mr.  Townley's  apprehension,  the 
neighborhood  became  unsafe  for  Mr. 
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Burgess  an:l  his  family,  and  he  removed 
to  Denham  Hall,  a  large  farm  belonging 
to  the  Hoghtons  of  Hoghton  Tower,  near 
Chorley.  It  was  here  that  Blessed  Edmund 
Campion,  S.  J.,  about  Eastertide,  1581,  is 
believed  to  have  said  Mass  several  times 
at  the  missionary  altar.  In  July  of  that 
same  year  he  was  betrayed  at  Reading  by 
a  miserable  apostate,  and  on  December  i 
was  martyred  at  Tyburn.  The  altar 
remained  at  Denham  Hall  until  1611, 
when  .Sir  Ralph  Hoghton  denied  his 
Faith  in  order  to  save  his  property;  and 
Mr.  Burgess  removed  to  Wooden  d,  a 
farm  about  two  miles  distant.  Here, 
about  the  year  1623,  Father  Edmund 
Arrowsmith,  S.  J.,  celebrated  Mass.  On 
August  28,  1627,  the  holy  priest,  now 
declared  Venerable,  was  martyred  at 
Lancaster. 

Yet  another  martyr,  Father  John  Wood- 
cock, O.  S.  F.  (called  in  religion  Father 
Martin  of  St.  Felix),  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  on  the  missionary  altar.  He  was 
a  Lancashire  man,  his  father's  place, 
Woodccck  Hall,  being  only  about  two 
miles  from  Woodend.  Mr.  Woodcock  had 
unhappily,  like  Sir  Ralph  Hoghton,  bar- 
tered his  religion  for  his  earthly  posse'ssions. 
On  the  eve  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption, 
1644,  Father  Woodcock  had  gone  to  say 
s  at  Woodend,  just  before  midnight, 
and  was  already  vested  when  the  alarm  • 
was  raised  that  the  pursuivants  were 
coming.  The  Father  was  made  to  take 
refuge  in  a  "hiding-hole"  prepared  for 
such  contingencies.  The  altar  was  closed 
up,  the  congregation  dispersed,  and  the 
house  was  searched.  By  the  cleverness  of 
Mrs.  Burgess  who  threw  herself  into  a 
rocking-chair  in  the  pose  of  an  invalid 
and  exclaimed  "You  will  not  find  a  man 
in  my  room!"  the  priest-hunters  were 
for  the  moment  disappointed  of  their  prey. 
Father  Woodcock  returned  to  the  altar, 
said  Mass,  ami  gave  Holy  Communion  to 
those  present,  and  then  left  for  Woodcock 
Hall.  His  father,  in  terror  for  his  c 
begged  him  to  leave  after  breakfa1  t  next 
morning;  and  the  holy  Francisi-an 


apprehended  within  a  mile  of  his  early 
home,  and  taken  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
Two  years  later,  August  7,  1646,  he  was 
put  to  death  with  the  usual  horrible  cruel- 
ties of  the  period;  two  other  priests, 
Fathers  Bamber  and  Whitaker,  on  the 
same  occasion  winning  their  place  amid 
the  "white-robed  army."  . 

The  relentless  persecution  now  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Burgess  family  again  to 
move  their  home;  and  they  established 
themselves  at  Brynn,  a  farm  on  the  estate 
of  the  Gerrards,  a  Catholic  and  loyal 
county  family  in  the  Wigan  neighborhood. 
About  1678,  Mr.  Burgess  the  then  head 
of  his  family,  purchased  a  "tenement,"  as 
it  was  termed  (i.e.,  right  of  ownership), 
for  three  lives,  in  the  farm  of  Hawkslough, 
on  the  Bootle  estate,  near  Preston.  As  in 
their  former  residences,  the  pious  house- 
hold set  up  here  again  the  missionary 
altar,  and  were  able  to  provide  a  large 
room  as  an  oratory  for  the  neighboring 
Catholics.  Mr.  Thomas  Burgess,  son  of 
the  last  of  the  three  tenants,  the  penal 
laws  being  by  this  time  somewhat  relaxed, 
bought,  in  1784,  some  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hawkslough,  at  Clayton  Brook,  and 
built  a  brick  house,  which  still  stands. 
In  the  rear  he  erected  a  large  apartment 
to  serve  as  a  chapel;  and  the  altar  con- 
tinued, in  its  new  surroundings,  to  be  a 
centre  of  Christian  life  and  devotion. 

His  son  was  Dr.  Burgess,  second  Bishop 
of  Clifton  in  the  restored  hierarchy,  who 
in  1855,  on  the  house  at  Clayton  Brook 
being  let,  removed  the  altar  to  the  house 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Abbot  of  Brock- 
holes,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Preston. 
On  her  death  in  1866  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
Clarkson,  at  Bolton-le-Sands,  near  Carn- 
forth,  where  the  then  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
Dr.  George  Brown,  permitted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  oratory.  This  served 
the  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood  until 
Miss  Anne  Collision,  of  Hawkeshead, 
Boltou  li-  Samls,  with  pious  munificence 
built  and  endowed  the  present  very  beauti- 
ful Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels, 
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a  presbytery,  and  parochial  school.  On 
Mr.  Clarkson's  death,  his  widow  resided 
in  Dale  Street,  Lancaster,  whither  the 
altar  was  removed  in  1891.  Until  Mrs. 
Clarkson  died,  the  Bishop  allowed  the 
room  in  which  it  stood  to  serve  as  an 
oratory.  After  her  death  it  was  taken 
back  to  Bolton-le-Sands,  where  it  now 
stands  in  the  house  of  her  son,  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  "The  Nook"  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  Our  Lady's  Church.  Mr.  Clarkson 
represents  the  Burgess  family  in  the  direct 
female  line,  and  he  and  his  family  worthily 
maintain  the  splendid  Catholic  tradition 
which  they  have  inherited. 

With  the  altar  many  of  the  accessories 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  have  been  preserved. 
The  chalice  and  vestments  used  by  Father 
Campion,  Father  Arrowsmith,  and  Father 
Woodcock  are  still  there;  also  a  small 
portable  altar-stone,  and  a  pyx  for  con- 
veying the  Sacred  Host,  both  of  which 
date  from  the  days  of  persecution,  as  do 
the  crucifix  and  wooden  candlesticks. 
Since  the  penal  days  the  outside  of  the 
doors  that  enclose  the  altar  have  been 
decorated  in  conformity  with  the  sacred 
use  of  this  hallowed  piece  of  furniture; 
and  along  the  front  runs  the  legend: 
"  Tantum  valet  cdebratio  Misscz  quantum 
in  cruce  mors  Christi."  A  great  number  of 
sacred  relics,  including  one  of  the  True 
Cross  (and  possibly  a  second),  are  treasured 
along  with  the  altar.  Many  illustrious 
priests  and  more  than  one  bishop  have 
said  Mass  at  this  holy  shrine. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  this  relic 
of  the  heroic  days  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land without  a  deep  sense  of  wondering 
awe.  All  that  an  apostate  ruler,  without 
reverence  for  God  or  mercy  for  men, 
could  do,  with  the  aid  of  her  time-serving 
ministers,  she  did  for  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  England's  ancient  Faith.  Her 
answer  to  those  who  feared  God  more 
than  Caesar  was  the  rack,  the  gallows,  the 
knife,  and  cauldron.  And  yet  the  Faith 
was  not  lost  in  England.  Generation 
succeeded  generation,  and  still  it  was 
death  to  say  Mass,  and  imprisonment 


and  confiscation  to  assist  at  Mass,  in  the 
land  that  had  been  Our  Lady's  Dower. 
Even  when  active  persecution  ceased, 
there  came  a  century  and  more  of  heart- 
breaking ostracism  from  all  civil  freedom 
and  rights.  England's  noblest  sons  and 
daughters  were  outlaws  in  their  own 
home.  And  that  we  to-day  see  the  land 
once  more  covered  with  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  and  religious  houses,  we 
owe  simply  to  that  glorious  succession  of 
martyrs  and  confessors,  priests  and  laity, 
men  and  women,  who  preferred  the  loss 
of  all  things  to  the  loss  of  God ;  who  handed 
down  the  torch  of  truth  through  the  days 
of  England's  thickest  darkness,  until  the 
light  began  to  dawn  for  our  people  once 
again. 

It  is  still  only  the  beginning  of  the  new 
day;  there  is  yet  much  ignorance  to  dispel, 
much  calumny  and  hatred  (the  result  of 
that  ignorance)  to  overcome.  But  there 
is,  and  can  be,  no  looking  back.  Even  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  this  inter-European 
war  have  done  much  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  to  their  country's  ancient 
religion.  And  throughout  the  world  all 
Catholics  who  speak  our  mother-tongue 
are  continually  asking  that  "Mary's 
prayers" — and  the  prayers  of  the  English 
martyrs  and  confessors,  Mary's  true  and 
loyal  children  —  may  "win  our  country 
back  to  thee."  God  hasten  the  day,  at 
the  intercession  of  His  Blessed  Mother 
and  His  sainted  friends! 


THERE  are  in  life  no  commonplace 
duties,  no  mean  services;  there  can  not  be 
such  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  To 
serve  God  infinitely  dignifies  the  service, 
whatever  it  be,  whether  the  hand  hold  a 
spindle  or  a  sceptre.  But  is  it  enough  to 
say  that  the  lowest  place  is  equal  to  the 
highest?  Has  not  Christ  blessed  poverty, 
and  did  not  Mary  and  Joseph  work  with 
their  hands?  Ever  since  kings  knelt 
before  the  Manger  in  Bethlehem,  we 
behold  by  the  eye  of  faith  the  whole  order 
of  things  reversed,  and  glory  rests  on  those 
things  which  the  world  despises. 
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Westminster  Favored  by  Armagh. 


BY    J.  H. 


/CARDINAL  LOGUE,  as  is  well  known, 
V_>  was  recently  afforded  the  congenial 
opportunity  of  paying  high  honor,  as 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
All  Ireland,  to  the  French  episcopate  and 
Church  of  France  in  the  person  of  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  Touchet,  of  Orleans, 
when  that  prelate  paid  his  now  memorable 
visit  to  the  Primatial  See,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Truth  vSociety's  Con- 
ference in  Dublin. 

The  venerable  Primate  was  by  no  means 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  St.  Patrick's 
successors  to  extend  thus  the  hand  of 
brotherhood  and  blessing  to  the  pastors 
and  clergy  of  a  country  not  his  own.  A 
curious  historical  instance  survives  in  the 
record  of  the  forty  days'  indulgence  once 
granted  to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of 
Westminster  by  a  thirteenth-century  Irish 
Primate. 

This  was  Primate  Reginald,  the  saintly 
Italian  Friar  Preacher  and  former  Papal 
Penitentiary,  who,  from  1247  to  1256,  sat 
upon  what  the  Plantagenets  had  made  the 
thorny  throne  of  St.  Patrick.  Nearly  thirty 
years  before  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  he 
had  known  St.  Dominic  personally,  as 
one  of  his  first  flock  of  followers;  and 
been  an  e-ye-witness,  in  the  November  of 
1218,  of  the  kindly  patriarch's  miraculous 
multiplication  of  loaves  for  the  needs  of 
the  poor  community  of  the  Mascarella,  in 
Bologna,  of  which  the  future  Archbishop 
was  then  a  humble  member.  His  sober 
and  trustworthy  narrative  is  thus  given  in 
Father  Placid  Conway's  translation  of  the 
Dominican  Fioretti: 

"Brother  Reginald,  a  deeply  religious 
man,  who  was  once  a  Papal  Penitentiary 
and  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  tells  us  that  he  was  present  on 
one  occasion  at  Bologna  when  the  proc- 
urator went  to  our  holy  Father,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  only  two  loaves  to  set 
before  a  large  community.  Whereupon  this 


faithful  imitator  of  his  Lord,  taking  the 
two  loaves,  broke  them  into  fragments, 
and  then,  full  of  trust  in  God,  who  is 
gracious  to  all  that  call  upon  Him,  and 
filleth  every  living  creature  with  His  bless- 
ing, he  made  over  them  the  sign  of  our 
Redemption,  and  then  told  the  server  to 
go  round  and  put  two  or  three  pieces  on 
each  table.  When  the  Brother  had  gone 
once  round  the  refectory  and  there  was 
still  some  bread  to  spare,  he  went  round 
it  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  yet,  out 
of  a  small  quantity  in  the  beginning,  there 
was  still  plenty  left.  What  need  for 
further  words?  The  Brother  continued  to 
supply  the  tables  until  all  the  brethren 
were  satisfied;  and  more  bread  was 
supplied  from  on  High  than  man  was 
able  to  consume."  One  parts  with  the 
beautiful  narrative  reflecting  that  Brother 
Reginald  must  indeed  have  been  a  holy 
friar  to  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
word-sparing  chronicler  as  a  "deeply 
religious  man,"  in  those  glowing  days  of 
first  Dominican  fervor. 

Twenty-nine  years  later,  in  the  spring 
of  1247,  Friar  Reginald,  who  had  won  the 
high  esteem  of  Innocent  IV.,  was  appointed 
to  the  Primatial  See  of  Ireland,  and  duly 
consecrated — or  as  the  "Annals  of  Ulster" 
for  that  year  have  it, — with  a  breezy 
independence  of  spelling  and  geography: 
"Raighned  was  instituted  into  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Ard-Macha  in  Rome."  Rome, 
in  point  of  fact,  was  Lyons,  this  time; 
but  the  mistake  is,  at  any  rate,  pleasantly 
loyal  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Patrick. 

Great  prelates  were  accustomed  in  those 
days  to  fare  homeward  from  a  long  journey 
by  easy  stages.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  the  autumn  of  his  consecration 
year  found  the  Primate  no  nearer  the 
longitude  of  Armagh  than  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  A  document  preserved 
among  the  muniments  of  Westminster 
Abbey  shows  that  he  was  in  London  on 
October  28,  1247.  It  is  a  grant  of  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  duly  venerate  the 
supposed  relics  of  the  Precious  Blood 
which  Henry  III.  had  brought  to  West- 
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minster  a  fortnight  earlier,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Translation  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor  (October  13).  The  document 
is  of  interest  to  the  reading  Catholic,  only 
less  than  to  the  theologian.  Moreover,  as 
Father  Maclnerny  observes  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  "History  of  the  Irish 
Dominicans,"  the  grant  "reveals  not  only 
Reginald's  deep  piety,  but  also  his  eager- 
ness to  conciliate  the  English  King,"  and 
thereby  to  make  him  relent,  if  possible, 
in  his  outrageous  demands  upon  the  Irish 
Church : 

"Brother  Reynard,  by  divine  conde- 
scension Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  Ireland,  to  all  the  faithful  of 
Christ,  whom  he  much  loves,  eternal 
salvation  in  the  Lord.  Desiring  to  gain 
souls  for  God  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
and  thus  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  our  pontifical 
office,  we  invite  all  the  faithful  of  Christ, 
by  means  of  such  attractive  gifts  as  indul- 
gences and  remissions,  to  venerate  in  a"n 
especial  manner  the  relics  of  the  Saviour 
of  us  all,  who  assumed  flesh  for  our  sakes 
in  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  poured  forth 
His  own  blood  on  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross, 
that  He  might  overcome  the  wickedness 
of  the  ancient  serpent  and  liberate  the 
human  race  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

"Therefore,  we  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and 
exult  in  our  inmost  heart  at  the  zeal  and 
devotion  to  God's  service  of  the  most 
Christian  prince,  our  lord  Henry,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  illustrious  King  of  the 
English.  Confiding  in  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God  and  in  the  merits  of  His 
glorious  Virgin  Mother  and  of  all  the 
saints,  we  hereby  grant  to  all  true  peni- 
tents, who  have  confessed  their  sins,  a 
remission  of  forty  days  out  of  the  penance 
imposed  upon  them,  provided  they  visit 
and  duly  venerate  the  relics  of  the  Most 
,  Precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
transmitted  by  our  venerable  father  .  .  .  , 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  most 
serene  prince  above  named.  London,  5 
Kalends  of  November,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  pontificate  of  the  Lord  Pope  Innocent 
IV."  (Oct.  28,  1247.) 


An  echo  of  these  incidents  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Matthew  Paris,  under  date 
of  October  13,  in  the  following  year: 

"The  King  declared  and  ordered  proc- 
lamation to  be  made  throughout  the 
city  of  London  and  elsewhere  that  he 
established  a  new  fair,  to  be  held  in 
Westminster  for  a  full  fortnight.  He 
strictly  prohibited,  under  pain  of  heavy 
forfeiture  and  loss,  all  fairs,  which  usually 
lasted  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  England ; 
and  also  all  traffic,  which  is  usually  carried 
on  in  London,  both  in  and  out  of  doors, 
that  the  Westminster  fair  might  have  a 
better  attendance  of  people  and  be  better 
supplied  with  merchandise.  Whence  it 
came  to  pass  that  numerous  people  flocked 
thither  as  to  the  most  frequented  fair; 
and  the  translation  of  St.  Edward  was 
celebrated,  and  the  Blood  of  Christ  wor- 
shipped to  an  unexpected  degree  by  the 
people  gathered  and  assembled  there." 

The  Primate's  indulgence  doubtless  did 
its  share  on  this  occasion  in  stimulating 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful  in  Westminster, 
as  also  in  the  neighboring  semi-rural 
parishes,  which  are  now  part  and  parcel 
of  mighty  London.  • 

Three  months  later  Henry  III.  bestowed 
upon  Reginald  a  mark  of  his  royal  favor 
that  must  have  made  the  courtiers  open 
their  eyes,  emanating  as  it  did  from  a 
very  Micawber  among  monarchs,  perpet- 
ually hard  up,  and  as  perpetually  arrang- 
ing that  something  should  "turn  up,"  as 
a  rule  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  His 
promises  to  raise  a  Crusade,  for  instance, 
in  return  for  subsidies  from  the  Holy  See, 
were  quite  as  illusory  as  the  notes  of  hand 
once  issued  by  the  immortal  Wilkins — 
of  Copperfield,  not  Concilia,  fame.  Yet 
Henry's  sign  of  his  esteem  for  Primate 
Reginald  took  the  form  of  an  actual  gift 
of  money,  equivalent  to  about  £320,  say 
$1600  in  modern  currency. 

The  order  for  the  donation  was  signed 
at  Westminster  on  January  29,  1248.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  Reginald  at  the 
time  was  still  in  London;  although  he  had 
duly  rendered  fealty,  and  received  custody 
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of  the  revenues  of  his  See  within  the  week 
of  his  grant  of  the  indulgence.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Henry  III.  issued  a  "mandate  to 
the  Justiciary  of  Ireland  to  cause  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  have  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  King's  Irish  land,  forty 
marks  of  the  King's  gift." 

Forty  marks!  Not  a  royal  "king's  gift," 
assuredly;  yet  a  gentler  one,  at  all  events, 
than  the  violent  and  bloody  death  accorded 
in  a  later  reign,  by  another  King's  court, 
miscalled  "of  justice,"  at  Westminster,  to 
another  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  venerable  Oliver 
Plunket;  not  for  the  treason  the  apos- 
tate witnesses  feigned  (such  notorious  evil 
livers  were  they  that  their  testimony 
would  not  be  accepted  by  a  Protestant 
jury  in  Ireland:,  hence  the  transfer  of 
venue  to  London),  but,  as  all  men  knew, 
for  the  felony  of  preaching  the  Faith  for 
which  Archbishop  Reginald  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded,  albeit  penuriously. 

And,  in  this  place,  it  is  hard  to  refrain 
from  observing  that  the  glorious  martyr- 
dom of  the  later  Irish  Primate,  within  the 
confines  of  what  is  now  London,  is  among 
the  most  exalted  of  the  spiritual  favors 
that  Westminster  Catholics  have  ever 
received  from  Armagh. 

To  return  to  Primate  Reginald  in  his 
relations  with  a  King  who  gave  him  end- 
less trouble  afterwards,  and  who  had  tried 
already  to  debar  him  from  receiving  the 
pallium  at  all.  His  latest  historian  writes: 
"This  benefaction  must  have  been  highly 
acceptable  to  Reginald,  whom  Providence 
had  suddenly  raised  from  the  status  of  a 
poor  friar  to  that  of  an  exalted  prelate."  . 

The  erudite  Dominican  concludes  this 
part  of  his  subject  with  a  fine  moderation, 
and  an  adhesion  to  the  motto  of  his  Order, 
"Veritas,"  which  can  see  and  allow  the 
good  in  even  a  Henry  III.:  "It  speaks 
volumes  for  Reginald's  sweetness,  holiness, 
and  tact,  that  he  was  so  soon  able  to 
change  Henry's  enmity  into  friendliness; 
indeed,  it  is  creditable  alike  to  the  King 
and  the  Primate  that  their  early  relations 
were  marked  by  so  much  good  feeling.  ..." 


A  Lost  Wager. 


BY    PAUL    BERTRAND. 


UNDER  a  rose  arbor  in  the  courtyard 
of  an  inn  situated  in  the  village 
of  Gasthan,  a  party  of  homeward-bound 
students -were  making  merry.  One  of  them 
in  particular,  a  swarthy,  black-haired 
young  fellow,  was  the  life  of  the  company, 
with  his  songs  and  jests,  and  practical 
jokes,  which  he  never  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  on  his  good-natured 
companions.  Presently  another  bottle  of 
wine  was  ordered,  and  when  the  host 
appeared  the  merry  student  said: 

' '  You  have  very  good  wine  here,  my 
dear  fellow.  I  don't  think  I  ever  tasted 
better, — certainly  never  at  an  inn.  And 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  a  connoisseur." 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  replied  the  host, 
bowing  low.  "The  wine  is  not  bad  here- 
abouts; but  for  the  best — the  very  best — 
one  would  have  to  go  to  Illman,  about 
twenty  miles  distant." 

"And  how  comes  it  that  Illman  enjoys 
such  a  proud  distinction?"  inquired  the 
student.-  "Is  there  a  special  production 
of  grapes,  or  have  they  some  secret 
process  of  preparation  not  known  to  other 
localities?" 

The  host  smiled  mysteriously. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered. 
"Nevertheless,  it  is  a  vintage  that  many 
a  man  would  give  a  good  deal  to  taste." 

' '  And  why  may  one  not  taste  it  ? " 
asked  the  student,  whose  name  was  Albert 
N .  "It  can  not  be  so  dear  as  that." 

"It  is  so  dear  that  no  money  can  pur- 
i  chase  it,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

"Pooh!"  cried  another  student.  "You 
are  either  jesting  or  some  one  has  im- 
posed upon  your  credulity.  There  is  no 
wine  in  the  world  that  one  may  not  pur- 
chase if  one  has  the  wherewithal." 

"Except  in  certain  private  cellars,  of 
course,"  interposed  another. 

"I  say  the  simple  truth,"  persisted  the 
host,  with  the  same  mysterious  smile. 
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"The  wine  of  which  I  have  told  you  lies 
in  the  cellars  of  the  pastor  of  Illman — 
large  quantities  of  it.  His  parish  and  his 
dwelling  are  as  poor  as  may  be,  yet  he 
will  not  sell  one  drop  of  that  wine  to  any- 
body. He  is  the  kindest  and  most  hospi- 
table of  men,"  yet  not  a  glass  of  it  would 
he  offer  you,  though  you  were  to  eat  at 
his  table  and  sleep  under  his  roof  for 
a  year." 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  will  not  offer 
you  a  glass  of  that  particular  wine  or  of 
any  kind?" 

"He  keeps  but  one  kind." 

"He  must  be  a  stingy  fellow,"  said 
Albert. 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,  he  is  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  of  men." 

"Does  he  keep  it  all  for  himself?" 

"He  drinks  none  of  it." 

"Pray,  what  does  he  do  with  it,  then?" 

"He  gives  it  away." 

"And  yet  you  tell  me  he  will  not  offer 
a  glass  of  it  to  a  guest!" 

"That  is  what  I  have  said,  sir." 

Albert  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two. 
At  length  he  said: 

"I'll  wager  I  can  get  a  glass  of  it  from 
him, — I'll  wager  anything  you  like." 

The  man  shrugged  his'  shoulders. 

"I  do  not  accept  wagers,"  he  said 
cautiously;  "especially  with  my  betters. 
But  you  can  not  get  any  of  that  wine, 
all  the  same." 

"My  way  lies  near  Illman,"  said  Albert. 
"I  mean  to  stop  there  and  get  a  glass  of 
that  famous  wine.  In  the  autumn,  when 
we  meet  again,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

His  friends  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Albert  would  succeed  in  his  undertaking: 
he  generally  did.  But  their  host  still 
clung  to  his  assertion  that  he  would  not. 
After  a  short  time  they  parted,  each  going 
his  separate  way<  in  the  direction  of  his 
home. 

Ten  years  later   Albert   N ,   now  a 

man  of  thirty,  met  one  of  his  former 
fellow-students  in  a  railway  car  en  route  to 


Berlin.  They  recognized  each  other  at 
once,  though  they  had  never  met  since 
that  summer  evening  long  ago  in  the  little 
inn  at  Gasthan.  Albert  had  never  returned 
to  the  university.  After  some  pleasant 
reminiscent  conversation,  his  friend  asked : 

"And  that  adventure  of  yours  about  the 
wine  and  the  pastor  of  Illman?  You 
remember,  of  course.  How  did  it  turn 
out?  Did  you  get  the  wine  as  you  vowed 
you  would?" 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "Our  host  was 
right.  But  I  got  what  was  better — some- 
thing that  has  served  me  ever  since. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  story?" 

"By  all  means,"  rejoined  his  friend. 
"You  excite  my  curiosity." 

"I  reached  Illman  the  next  evening," 
began  Albert,  "after  a  wearisome  tramp 
through  the  dense  forest  and  over  the 
mountains.  It  lies  in  a  little  valley, — a 
pretty  place  as  villages  go.  Following 
the  direction  of  the  spire  of  the  church, 
I  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  pastor, 
and  presented  my  card,  which  bore  my 
home  address.  It  was  a  very  humble 
house.  He  himself  opened  the  door;  and, 
instead  of  the  red-faced,  jovial  man  I 
had  pictured  to  myself,  I  saw  a  tall,  thin 
ascetic,  with  a  very  intellectual  counte- 
nance. He  seemed  pleased  to  see  me, 
invited  me  in  and  asked  me  to  have 
supper  with  him.  I  assented,  hoping  to  get 
a  glass  of  the  wine  which  I  thought  he 
would  not  fail  to  offer  to  an  invited  guest. 
But  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Instead  I  received  excellent  beer  in  a 
beautiful  flagon  of  green  glass,  so  finely 
cut  that  it  looked  like  a  huge  emerald. 
There  was  another  much  larger,  of  ruby 
red,  on  the  mantel;  but  my  host  drank 
from  a  pewter  mug.  Several  fine  pieces  of 
antique  furniture  in  the  room  made  me 
think  that  the  pastor  at  some  time  of  hi.s 
life  had  been  a  collector. 

"After  supper  I  proposed  going  to  the 
inn,  but  he  insisted  upon  my  remaining 
all  night.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
me  to  do  so.  I  spent  a  delightful  evening 
in  the  society  of  this  cultivated  man.  A 
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little  before  bedtime  the  servant  brought  in 
a  pitcher  of  beer.  Once  more  I  was  disap- 
pointed. As  I  sipped  it,  I  had  the  boldness 
to  say :  '  I  have  heard  that  you  have  some 
remarkably  fine  wine  in  your  possession, 
Herr  Pfarrer.'  He  smiled,  and  replied 
quietly :  '  I  have  some  very  choice  wine  in 
my  cellar ;  I  will  show  it  to  you  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  if  you  like.  You  will  be  my 
guest  for  several  days,  I  hope.'  You  may 
be  sure  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his 
kind  invitation. 

"The  next  day  the  pastor  led  me  to  a 
solid-looking  stone  building.  We  entered 
it,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity 
of  wine  piled  on  broad  stbne  slabs  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  But  he  did  not  offer  me 
any,  and  I  was  almost  vexed  when  he 

locked  the  iron  doors  behind  us  without 

^ 

having  tasted  the  vintage  of  which  our 
host  had  told  us.  The  priest  was  so  kindly, 
so  hospitable  in  every  way  that  I  could 
not  understand  it. 

"At  dinner  we  had  beer  again.  Before 
the  meal  was  over,  an  ancient  dame  was 
ushered  in.  She  was  shaking  with  age 
and  infirmity,  and  looked  very  poor.  The 
pastor  invited  her  to  a  seat.  Taking  the 
ruby  glass  from  the  high  mantel-shelf,  he 
opened  the  door  and  went  out,  in  a  few 
moments  returning  with  it  full  of  wine. 
'Drink  some  of  this,'  he  said,  'and  take 
the  rest  home  with  you.  Gretel  will  give  • 
you  a  flask  in  which  you  can  put  it.'  She 
thanked  him,  sipped  it  eagerly,  and  with- 
drew. By  this  time  I  was  astounded.  Yes, 
this  was  certainly  a  peculiar  host.  Then 
occurred  something  for  which  I  shall  blush 
as  long  as  I  live. 

"Herr  Pfarrer,'  I  said,  'will  you  not 
let  me  have  a  bottle  of  that  famous  wine 
of  yours  when  I  am  leaving?  I  will  pay 
any  price  you  ask.' 

"He  flushed  slightly,  and  drew  himself 
up  proudly— but  only  for  an  instant.  Then 
he  said,  in  his  usual  gentle  tone:  'My  son, 
the.  wine  of  the  pastor  of  Illman  is  not  for 
sale.' 

''But,'  I  urged,  'let  me  pay  for  it  as 
with  an  alms.  You  must  be  wofully  in 


need  of  money  in  this  poor  place.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  dispose  of 
some  of  your  excellent  wine  at  a  good 
price  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy.' 

"Once  more  he  looked  at  me  intently. 
'I  regret  that  your  father's  son  should  be 
so  importunate,'  he.  said. 

"Do  you  know  my  father?'  I  asked. 

"In  other  days  I  knew  him  well.' 

"I  was  annoyed,  as  youth  always  is 
when  it  can  not  compass  its  desires. 
'Probably  he  is  some  pedant,'  I  thought,— 
'some  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who, 
not  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
world,  thus  betrays  the  narrowness  of  his 
early  training  and  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin." 

"The  pastor  made  no  further  allusion 
to  the  incident,  and  the  dinner  passed  off 
pleasantly,  though  I  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  make  an  apology.  When  evening 
came  my  host  pressed  me  to  remain  another 
night,  and  I  acquiesced;  for  I  had  deter- 
mined that  I  would  win  my  wager,  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise. 

"About  eleven  o'clock,  when  everyone 
seemed  to  be  asleep,  I  arose  from  the  arm- 
chair where  I  had  been  awaiting  my 
opportunity,  left  the  room  as  quietly  as 
possible,  .took  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar 
from  the  hook  where  the  pastor  had  hung 
it,  confident  of  its  not  being  disturbed,  and 
prepared  to  betray  his  generous  hospi- 
tality. In  a  fe.w  moments  I  was  standing 
in  the  musty,  dark  vault.  Taking  a  bottle 
from  the  shelf,  I  hid  it  under  my  cloak 
and  turned  to  go  back.  The  pastor  stood 
upon  the  threshold,  holding  a  lighted 
candle. 

' '  Replace  that  bottle,  I  beg  of  you;  my 
son!'  he  said,  in  calm,  even  tones.  'It 
belongs  to  the  sick  and  infirm  poor.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  ever  taste  the  wine 
of  the  pastor  of  Illman.' 

"Father!"  I  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
shame  and  mortification,  as  I  did  his 
bidding.  '  Believe  me,  I  am  not  a  thief : 
it  was  only  for  a  wager.' 

"I  believe  you,  my  son,'  he  said,  with 
a  smile.  '  I  was  once  young  myself,  and 
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my  youth  was,  I  doubt  not,  far  less  blame- 
less than  yours.  Come,  as  we  walk  you 
can  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

"I  did  so  as  best  I  could.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  said: 

"'Do  not  waste  your  youth  in  such 
foolish  trifles.  Think  of  others — of  your 
parents,  of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
for  you,  of  the  love  they  bear  you,  of  all 
they  expect  and  deserve  from  you,  of  all 
you  owe  to  them.  They  are  fast  going 
down  the  hill  of  life;  do  not  disappoint 
their  hopes,  their  aspirations.  Let  fools 
make  merry  with  fools;  you  are  not  one. 
Something  better  is  to  be  expected  of  the 

son  of  Carolus  N .' 

"Our  conversation  lasted  far  into  the 
night.  The  pastor  of  Illman  gave  me 
advice,  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  have 
never  forgotten.  The  next  morning  I 
parted  from  him  with  real  regret. 

' '  Father,  do  you  know  the  pastor  of 
Illman?'  I  asked  when  I  reached  home. 

"Do  I  know  him?  My  father  and 
grandfather  were  chief  foresters  to  his 

father,  the  Count  of  X .    He  was  once 

an  officer  in  the  cavalry;    but  suddenly  he 
grew  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  then 
became  a  priest.     He  is  as  holy  as  he  is 
noble.    Why  do  you  ask?' 
"I  related  my  story. 

"Albert!"  cried  my  father,  displeased 
and  chagrined.  'You  make  me  blush  for 
shame.  To  think  that  you  should  have 
boasted  of  your  family,  and  offered  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  wine  from  him  to  whose 
forefathers  your  own  were,  in  some  sort, 
servants!  To  think  that  you  should  have 
descended  so  low  as  to  enter  his  cellar  as 
a  thief,  even  though  a  paltry  wager  was 
your  pitiful  excuse!  Oh,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you, — I  am  ashamed  of  you!' 

"But,  father,'  I  pleaded,  'I  did  not 
know  who  he  was.' 

' '  You  knew,  at  least,  that  he  was  a 
priest.  You  shall  not  return  to  the  univer- 
iity.  The  lessons  you  learn  there  are  not 
such  as  will  make  you  either  a  good 
Christian  or  a  successful  man  of  the  world. 
You  will  remain  at  home,  and  carry  on 


my  business  when  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
conduct  it,  personally.' 

"However  unwillingly,  I  was  forced  to 
yield;  and  I  have  never  once  regretted  it. 
When  my  next  summer's  vacation  came 
round,  I  set  forth,  without  saying  any- 
thing of  my  intention,  once  more  to  visit 
the  pastor  of  Illman.  There  is  no  need  to 
say  that  he  received  me  kindly,  waiving 
aside  the  excuses  and  apologies  I  fain 
would  have  offered.  I  remained  there  a 
fortnight,  to  the  great  delight  of  my  good 
father,  to  whom  I  wrote  when  I  had 
become  assured  of  my  welcome.  In  com- 
pany with  the  good  priest  I  explored  the 
county,  spending  the  long  summer  days 
in  walking  and  hunting  and  fishing.  And 
every  night  on  our  return,  seated  before 
the  friendly  fire,  which  even  in  summer 
is  pleasant  in  that  mountainous  region,  I 
listened  to,  and  I  hope  profited  by,  the 
words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  my  venerable  host. 

"Not  once  during  my  sojourn  with 
him  was  I  ill  or  injured,  or  reduced  to  any 
condition  which  would  warrant  my  being 
presented  with  a  draught  of  his  rare 
vintage,  which,  living,  he  guarded  with 
jealous  care  for  the  poor  and  sick;  and, 
dying,  left  as  a  sacred  trust, -in  the  same 
cause,  to  the  Sisters'  hospital  at  R . 

"Had  it  not  been  for  that  escapade  of 
mine,  of  which  you  know,  I  might  have 
wasted  the  talents  and  the  share  of  fortune 
God  had  bestowed  upon  me;  although,  in 
spite  of  my  wager,  in  spite"  of  all  my 
endeavors,  in  spite  of  the  sincere  regard 
which  I  have  reason  to  feel  he  cherished 
for  me,  my  lips  have  never  been  moistened 
with  the  famous  wine  of  the  pastor  of 
Illman." 

IN  proportion  as  our  obedience — having 
been  made  perfect  in  obvious  things — 
becomes  minute  and  delicate,  it  becomes 
more  meritorious  and  greatly  rewarded, 
The  difference  between  a  commonly  well- 
behaved  woman  and  a  high-bred  lady 
consists  in  very  small  things — -but  what 
a  difference  it  is! — Coventry  Patmore, 
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The  Trumpeter's  Warning. 


BY    E.  B. 


IT  was  on  a  wintry  evening  that  I  first 
heard  of  him.  I  had  been  sitting  on 
an  oaken  settee  in  one  of  the  embrasures 
of  the  windows  of  the  great  hall  of 
Davenant, — sometimes  gazing  into  the 
eerie  duskiness  of  the  night  without,  some- 
times listening  to  the  conversation  going 
on  between  my  grandfather  and  his  old 
friend,  Sir  Giles  Stanford.  The  latter  had 
journeyed  from  London  that  day  for  a 
short  visit.  My  grandfather  and  he  had 
been  educated  together,  and  a  year 
seldom  passed  wjthout  bringing  Sir  Giles 
to  Davenant. 

The  dinner  hour — a  much  earlier  one 
than  would  be  considered  fashionable 
now — had  come  and  gone,  and  the  two 
old  men  had  established  themselves  by  the 
great  wood-fire  that  .burned  in  the  hall. 
The  wax  candles  that  gleamed  in  silver 
sconces  here  and  there  but  dimly  lit  up 
the  large  apartment.  The  ceiling  and 
panelling  were  of  oak,  rich  but  sombre. 
On  the  walls  trophies  of  war  and  of  the 
chase  hung  together,  and  oaken  benches 
were  ranged  at  intervals  underneath  them. 

I  had  sat  for  some  time  in  the  window, 
but  as  the  wind  rose  higher  I  drew  closer 
to  the  blazing  logs.  My  grandfather  was 
talking,  with  much  more  animation  than 
he  often  displayed,  of  some  late  political 
event;  and  Sir  Giles,  who  was  not 
much  interested  in  politics,  was  listening 
patiently  to  his  friend,  when  suddenly  the 
notes  of  a  trumpet,  or  bugle,  rose  high  and 
clear  above  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  forgetful  that 
my  grandfather  did  not  approve  of  young- 
sters 'being  forward  or  curious.  "Who 
blows  the,  trumpet?" 

"It  was  the  wind,"  Sir  Giles  said  at 
length.  "Yes,  it  was  the  wind  among 
the  trees.  Don't  you  think  so,  Wilfrid?" 

My  grandfather  shook  his  gray  head 
slowly. 


"No,  no,  Giles!  The  Trumpeter  of 
Davenant  blew  that  blast;  and — •"  he 
hesitated — "I  am  not  sorry." 

No  words  were  spoken  for  a  time;  then 
my  grandfather  said: 

"The  boy  is  young,  but  Father  Clifford 
and  you  will  care  for  him.  I  have  made 
him  and  you  Edgar's  guardians." 

"We  will  do  our  best,  you  may  be 
certain,"  Sir  Giles  responded,  solemnly. 
Then  he  added,  in  a  lighter  tone:  "But, 
Wilfrid,  I  am  only  a  year  younger  than 
you,  and  not  nearly  so  vigorous.  It  is 
folly  to  heed  old  tales." 

"The  Trumpeter  is  never  wrong,"  my 
grandfather  said, — "never.  Why,  Edgar, 
is  it  not  your  bedtime?"  he  inquired, 
suddenly  noticing  my  presence. 

I  moved  away  toward  the  staircase. 

"But  wait,  my  lad,  a  moment.  Come 
and  be  introduced  properly  to  Sir  Giles 
Stanford,  and  see  that  you  give  him  the 
obedience  you  have  given  me  when  he 
becomes  your  guardian." 

I  was  old  enough  to  understand  some- 
thing of  my  grandfather's  meaning. 

"Nay,  nay,  Wilfrid!  Why  vex  the  lad? 
On  the  morrow  we  shall  laugh  at  our 
fears  of  to-night,"  Sir  Giles  said. 

But  on  the  morrow  my  grandfather  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Some  heart 
trouble  that  at  intervals  had  annoyed  him 
assumed  a  more  alarming  form,  and  the 
doctor  who  was  called  in  looked  grave 
and  advised  the  settlement  of  his  patient's 
worldly  affairs.  These,  I  learned  later,  had 
long  been  arranged.  Wilfrid  Davenant 
was  now  free  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  the 
priest  who  had  charge  of  the  little  Catholic 
mission  was  with  him  early  in  the  morning. 
Sir  Giles  was  summoned  to  the  sick-room, 
and  emerged  from  it  with  unmistakable 
signs  of  sorrow  on  his  face.  I  had  been 
roaming  about  the  galleries;  for  Father 
Clifford,  who  was  my  tutor,  -had  been 
too  much  occupied  to  set  me  at  my  daily 
tasks.  Sir  Giles  noticed  me  as  he  left  my 
grandfather's  apartment,  and  came  over 
to  me. 

"Edgar,"    he    said,    brokenly,    "I    fear 
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you   are    about   to   suffer   a   great   loss." 

"Is  my  grandfather  very  ill?"  I  asked. 
"Can  the  doctor  not  cure  him?" 

Sir  Giles  shook  his  head. 

"Is  he  going  to  die?"  liquefied  further, 
in  an  awestruck  voice;  and  at  the  affirma- 
tive answer  I  burst  into  tears. 

"Nay,  lad, — nay,  you  must  not  weep!" 
Sir  Giles  said.  "By  and  by  you  will  see 
him.  Just  now  he  may  get  some  sleep. 
Come  outside  with  me." 

Together  we  passed  out  to  the  terraces. 
A  day  of  calm  had  succeeded  a  stormy 
night,  and  the  wintry  sunshine  fell  full 
on  the  terrace  walk. 

"He  is  ready  for  death,"  Sir  Giles  said, 
after  a  little.  "God  grant  we  may  be  as 
well  prepared!" 

I  did  not  speak. 

"You  heard  the  warning  last  night, 
lad, — the  warning  given  to  all  the 
Davenants?"  Sir  Giles  asked. 

"I  heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  I 
replied,  eagerly.  "What  did  it  mean?" 

"Have  you  not  heard  the  story?"  Sir 
Giles  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "I  should 
have  thought  my  old  friend  would  have 
told  you." 

"Won't  you  tell  it  to  me,  Sir  Giles?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  "I  will  tell  you. 
You  know  enough  of  the  history  of  your 
native  land  to  understand  the  position  of 
Catholics  in  the  reign  of  her  who  has  been 
styled  Good  Queen  Bess,"  Sir  Giles  added, 
after  a  pause.  "Well,  the  Davenants 
clung  to  the  old  faith  in  spite  of  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  imprisonment.  You  may 
well  be  proud  of  your  race,  my  boy.  No 
Davenant  has  been  aught  but  true  to 
Rome  and  true  to  England. 

"The  Davenant  of  the  time  I  speak  of 
bore  the  name  of  my  dear  friend,  your 
grandfather.  He  had  an  only  son,  a  lad 
of  about  your  age  and  named  like  you. 
Young  Edgar  Davenant  had  been  born 
in  a  troubled  time;  and,  though  so  young, 
had  been  entrusted  with  many  secrets 
regarding  the  hiding-places  of  the  priests 
who  dared  death  by  remaining  in  England. 


There  was  one  priest,  Father  Thornley, 
who  had  for  a  lengthened  time  ministered 
to  the  Catholic  families  around  Davenant. 
He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest 
in  the  land.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  escaped  so  long;  but  the  Queen's 
ministers  invented,  and  then  discovered,  a 
Popish  plot  in  this  county,  and  the  chase 
of  priests  grew  hot.  Father  Thornley  was 
known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Davenant, 
and  the  minions  of  the  law  had  orders  to 
apprehend  him." 

Sir  Giles  stopped,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  spoke  his  name  that  he  continued: 

"The  priest  had  been  concealed  at 
Davenant;  but  it  was  feared  that  he  was 
not  safe  at  that  plaice,  and  young  Edgar 
was  sent  to  a  distant  manor  to  arrange 
for  the  priest's  reception  there.  The  seem- 
ing object  of  his  visit  to  Churnleigh  was 
that  of  passing  a  day  in  the  company  of 
the  young  sons  of  the  house,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  He  set  out  for  home  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  having 
made  the  necessary  arrangements.  To 
avoid  attracting  attention,  he  rode  alone 
and  unattended;  and  his  , surprise  was 
great  when  he  had  ridden  some  miles  from 
Churnleigh  to  find  himself  surrounded  by 
a  company  of  soldiers  and  declared  to  be 
a  prisoner. 

"The  soldiery  were  ordered  to  halt  at  a 
small  village  to  which  they  came,  and  the 
captain  of  the  company  there  quietly 
informed  Edgar  why  he  had  been  arrested. 
It  was  believed  that  Father  Thornley  was 
at  Davenant,  but  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  escape  from  thence  if  the  soldiers 
were  not  cautious.  It  was  known  that  Dave- 
nant, like  many  other  Catholic  houses,  had 
secret  modes  of  entrance  and  of  exit.  So  the 
captain  had  wisely  resolved  to  approach  it 
by  night;  and  as  he  and  his  men  were 
new  to  the  district,  he  had  captured  Edgar, 
and  resolved  to  make  him,  on  peril  of  his 
life,  lead  them  by  the  nearest  way  to 
Davenant.  With  the  heir  of  the  family  at 
their  head,  the  soldiers  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  unquestioned  through  the  lodge 
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gates,  and  the  priest  caught  before  he  was 
aware  of  danger.  'And  now,  young  sir,' 
the  captain  said,  'will  it  please  you  to 
lead  us  to  your  home?'  And  no  doubt 
the  brave  Edgar  Davenant  murmured  a 
prayer  before  lie  gave  an  answer. 

"When  sunset  passed,  the  soldiers  set 
out  for  Davenant.  Edgar  rode  by  the 
leader's  side,  pale  but  calm.  The  way  to 
Davenant  was  rough  and  long,  and  it  was 
midnight  when  the  armed  crowd  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  the  estate;  and 
then  young  Edgar  drew  forth  his  Lugle 
from  his  breast  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  The 
wild,  piercing  notes,  telling  plainly  of 
approaching  danger,  were  heard  at 
Davenant.  The  lad  had  chosen  some  well- 
known  air,  and  his  captors  listened  longer 
than  they  might.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
understand  what  his  signal  meant,  perhaps 
they  v. ere  astonished  at  his  daring;  but 
at  any  rate  he  was  allowed  to  play  for 
some  minutes.  Then  half  a  dozen  swords 
were  turned  on  him,  and  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  wounded  to  death.  In  his  agony 
he  tried  to  send  a  final  signal;  and 
Wilfrid  Davenant,  listening,  perhaps, 
from  the  very  spot  on  which  we  now 
stand,  knew  from  the  failing,  hurried 
notes  that  evil  had  befallen  his  son." 

"And  he  died?"    I  asked. 

"Aye,  he  died.  His  body  was  found  on 
the-  morrow,  pierced  by  many  a  wound; 
but  there  was  time  for  the  priest  to  escape. 
He  never,  it  so  chanced,  returned  again 
to  Davenant.  He  was  hanged  at  York 
three  years  later.  When  the  soldiers 
reached  the  house  they  searched  it  from 
garret  to  cellar  and  offered  every  species 
of  insult  to  its  master  and  his  wife.  Wil- 
frid Davenant  was  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
but  he  was  eventually  set  at  liberty  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  fine." 

"But  the' Trumpeter?"  I  said. 

' '  Since  then  young  Edgar  has  been 
called  so;  and  it  has  long  been  asserted 
that  when  death  is  near  to  those  of  his 
race-  la-  ^i\es  them  warning.  Your  grand- 
father has  often  spoken  of  this  to  me,  and 
firmly  believed  in  this  warning." 


"And  you,  Sir  Giles?"  I  questioned, 
with  a  lad's  inquisitiveness. 

"I  don't  know.  Heretofore  I  have  been 
incredulous;  but  after  last  night —  '  he 
paused.  "There  are  some  things  we  may 
not  penetrate  nor  understand.  And  now, 
lad,  come  with  me.  Your  grandfather  may 
be  able  to  see  you." 

We  met  a  frightened  servant  coming  in 
haste  to  summon  us  to  the  sick-room.  My 
grandfather  was  dying.  There  was  time 
to  Lid  us  all  farewell,  time  for  the  last 
prayers  to  be  recited  by  Father  Clifford, 
and  then  the  death  agony  began.  As  the 
spirit  left  its  house  of  clay,  my  grand- 
father opened  his  eyes. 

"The  Trumpeter  is  waiting!"  he  said, 
and  passed  away. 


A  Quaker's  Idea. 

THE  first  savings  bank  in  England  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  a  Quaker 
named  Joseph  Smith  at  the  end  of  the  • 
eighteenth  century.  His  idea  was  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Assisted 
by  two  other  friends,  he  circulated  among 
their  neighbors  proposals  offering  to 
receive  from  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  parish  any  sum,  from  twopence 
upwards,  every  Sunday  evening  during  the 
summer  months;  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  the  sums  deposited;  and  to  repay  to 
each  individual  at  Christmas  the  amount 
of  his  deposit,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
third  to  the  whole,  as  a  bounty  for  his 
economy.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  depositors  might  receive  back  the 
sums  respectively  due  to  them  at  any 
time  before  Christmas  on  demand,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  their  economy  should  not 
preclude  them  from  parish  relief  in  case 
of  sickness  or  want  of  employment;  and 
a  comfortable  addition  at  home'  to  the 
family  Christmas  dinner  was  to  finish  the 
year's  account.  These  curious  proposals 
were  ushered  in  by  the  text:  "Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath 
prospered  him." 
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Of  Prime  and  Perennial  Importance. 


'  I  'HE  kind  of  education  given  to  the 
i-  Catholic  young  men  of  this  country  is 
a  matter  of  prime  and  perennial  interest 
to  the  Church  and  to  all  her  faithful 
adherents;  and,  accordingly,  no  apology  is 
needed  for  the  reiterated  warnings  issued 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Cath- 
olic press  to  Catholic  parents  as  to  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  their  sons  receive  an 
education  genuinely  valuable,  a  training 
fitting  them  for  efficient  citizenship  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church  as  well.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  trend  of  education  in 
non-Catholic  universities  and  colleges 
to-day  needs  to  be  told  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  emphatically  dangerous 
environments  for  our  young  people;  and 
hence  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
contributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  America 
by  Mr.  Sinclair  Barry  will  occasion  no 
surprise  to  the  majority  of  our  readers: 

As  I  look  back  on  the  drunkenness  and  vice 
which  made  up  the  chief  recreation  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  students  at  Metropolitan  University; 
when  I  remember  the  broken  and  diseased 
bodies,  the  weakened  minds,  and  the  lost  souls 
that  were  directly  the  result  of  the  four  years' 
license  that  led  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree; 

when    I   remember    the   atheism,    Socialism,  an- 

i 

archism  and  free-love  that  were  openly  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  professors, — then  I  resolve 
that  my  son  shall  do  without  the  questionable 
prestige  which  comes  from  attendance  at 
Metropolitan  University.  I  do  not  say  that 
every  graduate  of  a  Catholic  college  is  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman.  But  I  do  say  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  a  real  education  and  lead  a  decent  life 
at  a  Catholic  college  than  at  a  secular  college. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  young  man  who  is 
not  harmed  morally,  intellectually  or  physically 
by  four  years  at  a  secular  college  has  most 
cruelly  overworked  his  Guardian  Angel. 

Many  a  graduate  of  State,  sectarian, 
and  so-called  non-sectarian  universities 
can  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  conditions 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph;  and 
parents  can  not  ponder  too  seriously  the 
danger  of  exposing  their  sons  thereto.  As 
for  the  educational  institutions  which 
Catholic  youth  should  attend  whenever 


possible,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  heads 
thereof  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideals  so 
well  set  forth  on  a  recent  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C.,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  "The  mis- 
sionary spirit,"  he  declared,  "was  the 
impetus  of  the  founding  of  this  institu- 
tion. It  will  deserve  to  die  the  moment 
that  spirit  is  lost.  If  ever  this  old  school 
forgets  its  origin,  its  meaning,  and  its 
destiny;  if  ever  it  apes  the  secular  spirit, 
the  worldly  philosophy,  the  merely  human 
aims  of  other  schools,  it  will  stultify  its 
history,  it  will  meet  with  failure,  it  will 
forfeit  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.  .  .  . 
If  the  students  of  Notre  Dame  are  not 
more  religious  men,  more  true  to  the 
sacred  loyalties  of  life  and  home  and 
faith  than  the  students  of  other  schools, 
then  the  dream  of  its  founders  was  an 
illusion,  their  sacrifices  were  folly,  their 
aspirations  a  barren  hope.  If  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  University  is  not  strongly 
spiritual,  if  her  teachers  do  not  edify 
by  their  example,  and  warm  and  color 
and  interpenetrate  their  instruction  with 
religious  influence,  then  the  heroic  past 
is  but  a  sad  reminiscence  fitted  only  to 
depress  us,  as  the  ghost  of  a  dead  glory 
might  rise  to  torment  the  degenerate  sons 
of  a  noble  father." 

What  the  President  of  Notre  Dame  says 
of  his  own  institution  is  of  course  typical 
of  the  views  held  by  the  heads  of  all  our 
Catholic  colleges.  The  outstanding  service 
Of  every  such  college  should  be  to  imbue 
its  graduates  with  a  religious  spirit  that 
will  not  only  ensure  the  upbuilding  of 
their  own  spiritual  life,  but  will  react 
beneficently  on  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional, business,  and  social  circles  in 
which  their  postgraduate  activities  find 
their  field  of  exertion.  Just  as  our  parish 
schools  are  laying  the  foundation  of  relig- 
ious living  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  future,  so 
our  colleges  and  universities  are,  or  should 
be,  providing  for  such  living  among  the 
leading  or  prominent  or  cultured  Cath- 
olics of  that  future. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  great  many,  probably  the  majority, 
of  such  of  our  American  readers  as  are 
middle-aged  or  elderly  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  long  delays  that  have 
sometimes  occurred  between  the  death 
of  one  bishop  in  this  country  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  They  will 
accordingly  be  interested  in  learning  that 
such  procrastination  in  the  filling  of 
vacant  American  Sees  bids  fair  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  future.  The  delays  were 
more  or  less  unavoidable v  because  of  the 
method  hitherto  followed  in  naming  a  new 
bishop;  and  that  method  has  now  been 
superseded  by  a  new  and  obviously  better 
one.  Briefly,  Rome  will  have,  prior  to 
the  death  of  any  American  bishop,  a  list 
of  those  priests  who  have  been  judged,  by 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  concerned,  worthy  of 
the  mitre;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for 
weeks  and  months,  when  the  bishop  dies, 
for  the  necessary  information  about  this 
or  that  candidate,  need  only  consult  the 
list  mentioned  and  name  forthwith  the 
new  incumbent  of  the  See.  The  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
plan  are  to  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent  next  year;  and,  accordingly,  after 
1917  we  may  expect  to  see  appointments 
of  American  bishops  made  as  expeditiously 
as  they  have  heretofore,  sometimes  at 
least,  been  the  reverse. 


Members  of  the  Socialist  party  having 
frequently  charged  that  Mr.  Goldstein's 
exposition  of  their  doctrine  is  false,  he  has 
challenged  the  party,  through  its  national 
secretary,  to  discuss  before  a  competent 
committee,  one  phase  of  Socialism — the 
family.  He  holds  that  the  Socialist 
theory  regarding  the  family  rests  upon 
two  propositions  that  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  historic  testimony  and  Chris- 
tian teaching — namely,  "  ist.  That  Social- 
ism assumes  private  property  to  have 
brought  into  existence  the  present  form  of 
the  family — the  monogamic  family — one 
man,  one  wife  and  their  children.  2d.  That 
the  Socialist  theory  of  the  present  family 
assumes  it  to  have  evolved  from  the  time 
when  men  and  women  lived  in  a  state  of 
promiscuity, — when  all  the  women  (in  a 
tribe)  belonged  to  all  the  men,  and  all  the 
men  to  all  the  women." 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  Mr.  Gold- 
stein has  deposited  with  the  Federal 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  $1000,  which 
sum  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  if  he  does  not  prove  his  points  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  selected. 
\Ve  venture  the  prediction  that  his  chal- 
lenge will  not  be  accepted. 


Mr.  David  Goldstein,  who  has  been 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  the  lecture 
field  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  is  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  effective  opponents  of  Socialism  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  His  former  associa- 
tion with  the  Socialist  movement  and  his 
thorough  study  of  its  multifarious  doc- 
trines have  convinced  him  that  these 
doctrines  are  fundamentally  hostile  to  the 
basic  tenets  of  Christianity;  and  he  boldly 
declares  that  no  man  can  be  at  the  same 
time  a  good  Socialist  and  a  good  Christian. 


In  spite  of  the  agonies  of  war,  which 
all  France  is  now  enduring,  the  Gov 
ernment  still  gives  occasional  exhibitions 
of  what  even  irreligious  newspapers 
characterize  as  "Anti -clerical  tomfoolery." 
The  Bishop  of  Montauban,  having  or- 
ganized a  procession  to  the  city  cemetery 
on  All  Souls'  Day,  the  Preset  of ,  the 
district  sent  his  Lordship  a  letter  re- 
minding him  that  religious  processions 
were  forbidden  by  law;  and,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  people,  stationed  a 
large  body  of  police  and  gendarmes  at 
the  cathedral  "to  preserve  order"  and 
prevent  the  procession.  An  immense  con- 
gregation flocked  to  the  sacred  edifice, 
however,  and  special  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  dead,  as  the  Bishop  had  planned. 
It  was  not  because  there  was  no  proces- 
sion that  there  was  no  disorder,  as  the 
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Prefet  very  well  knew.  His  object  was  to 
show  that  Anti-clericalism  is  not  extinct. 
In  replying  to  his  letter,  Bishop  Marty 
expressed  regret  for  having  acted  on  the 
supposition  that  the  war  had  caused  the 
municipal  authorities  to  change  their 
obstructive  attitude;  and  declared  that 
the  Catholics  of  France,  on  account  of 
the  devotion  of  those  who  had  gone  to 
fight  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  those  who 
remained  at  home,  were  entitled  to  the 
fullest  religious  liberty.  New  ideals  may 
be  coming  to  birth  in  France,  but  it  is 
plain  enough  that  the  prevailing  ones  will 
die  hard. 

Judging  from  results  already  achieved, 
Woman  Suffrage  means  Prohibition.  It 
is  conceded,  for  example,  that  it  was  the 
women's  vote  which  made  Oregon  and 
Washington  "dry."  A  writer  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review  gives  warning  of  the 
danger  for  us  Catholics  in  these  two 
movements;  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  no  less 
reputable,  says  that  "  it  is  to  the  everlasting 
glory  of  women  that  their  first  move  in 
the  political  world  was  to  fling  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  their  new  and  hard-won 
power  around  their  boys."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  saloon  seems  doomed.  Already, 
in  twenty-five  States  it  is  gone;  "and  its 
place  in  the  streets,"  says  the  Bulletin, 
"is  being  filled  by  butcher  shops,  grocery 
stores  and  banks.  But  where  is  the  institu- 
tion to  fill  up  the  void  made  in  the  social 
life1  of  its  patrons?  Perhaps  you  will 
answer,  'They  will  now  spend  their 
evenings  and  spare  time  at  home."  But 
what  of  the  thousands  who  have  no  home, 
and  what  of  the  thousands  who  have 
cheerless,  loveless  homes?  The  public 
libraries  will  take  a  few,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
a  few  more,  and  the  different  parish 
societies  will  also  lend  their  aid.  But 
what  about  the  men  who  can't  change 
their  heavy  working  shoes  because  they 
have  no  others;  who  can't  doff  their 
overalls  for  the  same  reason?  Marble 
pillars  and  tiled  floors  and  floods  of 
electric  lights  are  not  inviting  to  them; 


they  must,  indeed,  forego  the  social  glass, 
but  why  must  they  also  forego  all  the. 
comforts  that  went  with  it?  The  saloon 
man  furnished  them,  free, — -a  clubroom 
according  to  their  tastes,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  collected  rich  bounty  at 
the  bar  for  all  these  accommodations. 
The  Church  has  always  been  alive  to 
the  wants  of  humanity,  whether  spiritual 
or  corporal;  and  we  may  hope  to  see, 
as  the  saloon  disappears,  small  clubs 
established  in  public  places, — -unconven- 
tional, warm  and  kindly  in  atmosphere 
as  it  was,  but  without  its  deadly  poison, 
its  lure  to  forbidden  things,  and  its  atmos- 
phere of  intrigue  and  crime." 

The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  but  not 
at  all  limited  in,  its  appeal  to  Catholics 
or  Catholic  societies.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  it  could  be  "worked  up"  commercially 
and  made  to  pay  well. 


According  to  the  Rev.  Karl  Stein,  pastor 
of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  greed  for  gain  and  corporate 
wealth  and  the  mania  for  pleasure  and 
luxury  which  have  seized  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  account  for  the  present 
high  cost  of  living.  What  can  be  done  to 
combat  these  monstrous  evils  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  sermon  by  Brother 
Stein,  in  which  he  said:  "It  is  greed  for 
gain  that  has  prompted  many  men  to 
ally  themselves  with  great  corporations 
and  combines ;  and  some  men  go  into  such 
combinations  because  they  can  do  things 
corporately  that  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  do  individually.  If  individuals  were 
guilty  of  some  of  the  performances  attrib- 
uted to  corporations,  the  lav/  would 
punish  them.  In  these  corporations  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  humanitarianism.  To 
pile  up  wealth  corporations  raise  the  price 
of  necessities,  without  considering  the 
hardships  of  the  poor?  The  only  thought 
is  to  pile  up  wealth  for  the  stock- 
holders...  vThe  people  are  in  a  mad  rush 
for  pleasure  and  luxury.  .  .  .  This  nation 
with  no  army  of  unemployed,  with  the 
banks  fairly  bulging  with  money  to  meet 
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•  all  requirements,  with  industries  operating 
to  their  capacity,  is  facing  an  appalling 
state  of  affairs, — a  state  of  affairs  that  is 
bringing  fabulous  fortunes  to  the  few  and 
hardships  to  the  many." 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  can 
the  church  do  to  turn  people  away  from 
the  worship  of  mammon  and  to  check  the 
spread  of  epicureanism?"  Brother  Stein 
declared  that  'the  church  must  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  vital  question  is  not 
whether  a  man  smokes  or  dances,  but 
whether  he  is  swayed  by  greed  and  led 
by  luxury.' 

A  level-headed  man  is  Brother  Stein; 
he  has  given  other  ministers  something  to 
think  about. 

The  annual  "  Pan-American  Thanks- 
giving Mass"  held  at  St.  Patrick's  Church 
in  Washington  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
notable  celebration  of  our  national  day  of 
thanks.  This  year  the  ceremonies  were  as 
strikingly  splendid  as  in  the  past.  At  the 
dinner  following  the  services,  the  pastor, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Russell,  expressed 
a  thought  which  is  worth  remembering. 
Having  spoken  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  solemnity  and  their  peoples,  he 
said:  "To-day,  at  the  solemn  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Mass,  when  the  last  note  of  the 
Hosanna  was  hushed  in  silence,  and  all 
bowed  in  reverence  and  respect,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  Prince  of  Peace  with  hands  out- 
stretched over  the  190,000,000  people 
represented  by  the  twenty-one  American 
republics;  while  His  words  of  blessing 
and  warning  were  winged  with  angelic 
swiftness  and  silence  over  the  American 
continent:  Pax  vobis." 


The  disorganization  of  the  postal  service 
abroad  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  American  newspapers  to  chron- 
icle the  death,  last  month,  of  the  ven- 
erable Marquis  de  Vogue",  one  of  the 
foremost  scholars  of  our  time.  He  was 
also  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist  and 
diplomatist.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age 
and  almost  total  blindness,  he  took  an 


active'  part  in  various  movements  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  caused  by  the 
war,  being  the  founder  of  the  Society  for 
Helping  Wounded  Soldiers,  and  president 
of  the  French  Red  Cross  Society.  From 
the  London  Tablet,  the  only  "paper  in 
which  we  have  noticed  even  a  mention 
of  his  death,  we  learn  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Vivarais  family,  one 
of  whose  members  founded  the  monastery 
of  Villadieu  in  the  eleventh  century 
"Oriental  studies  were  the  delight  of  his 
early  years;  and  in  1854  he  made  a  long 
tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  after  which 
he  published  several  works  dealing  with 
the  architecture,  history,  inscriptions,  and 
topography  of  the  Holy  Land.  These 
brilliant  studies  gained  him  membership 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1868,  in 
succession  to  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1901,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Agriculture.  In  1871  he  was  sent  as 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  in 
1875  to  Vienna."  A  great  and  good  man 
is  lost  to  France.  R.  I.  P. 


We  notice  that  several  of  our  contem- 
poraries comment  favorably  on  a  declara- 
tion recently  made  by  the  president  of  St. 
Viator's  College  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
inconsistent  for  farmers  to  educate  their 
sons  for  a  commercial  or  professional  life 
and  then  to  expect  them  to  be  willing  to 
remain  on  the  farm.  The  young  man  who 
will  be  content  to  remain  on  the  farm 
must,  he  insisted,  have  his 'training  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm,  and  not  away  from 
it.  The  natural  corollary  of  this  proposi- 
tion would  seem  to  be-  the  desirability  of 
establishing  Catholic  agricultural  colleges, 
or  of  introducing  agricultural  courses  into 
our  present  colleges  and  universities. 
Given  the  thoroughly  American  demand 
for  quick  returns  in  educational  as  in  other 
matters,  such  a  solution  is  perhaps  the 
best  practicable;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  the  best  possible,  the 
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ideal.  Cardinal  Newman's  plea  for  a 
liberal  education  holds  good  even  for  the 
young  man  who  intends  becoming  a 
farmer.  Such  a  rounding  out  as  is  afforded 
by  the  arts  course  in  our  American  educa- 
tional institutions  might  very  profitably 
precede  his  entrance  into  a  specifically 
agricultural  school:  he  would  eventually 
be  all  the  better  farmer  and  all  the  abler 
man  for  the  preliminary  collegiate  train- 
ing in  general  knowledge.  As  we  have 
said,  however,  so  leisurely  a  foundation- 
laying  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
American  desire  to  secure  speedy  results 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 


An  electrical  exposition  recently  held 
in  Cincinnati  furnished  the  Catholic  Tele- 
graph, of  that  city,  with  a  timely  occasion 
for  emphasizing  the  distinguished  role 
played  by  Catholic  scientists  in  the  matter 
of  electrical  inventions  and  discoveries. 
The  fame  of  some  of  these  scientists  is 
made  securely  permanent  by  the  very 
nomenclature  of  electrical  terms.  The 
average  ignoramus  who  declaims  against 
the  Church's  opposition  to  scientific  de- 
velopment would  be  amazed  to  learn 
that  such  common  terms  as  volt,  ampere, 
galvanism,  and  coulomb  are  enduring 
monuments  to  the  names  of  Volta,  Ampere, 
Galvani,  and  Coulomb,  all  of  them  excel- 
lent Catholics  not  less  than  eminent  scien- 
tists. As  one  peruses,  indeed,  the  lengthy 
list  of  Catholic  names  inseparably  linked 
with  advances  in  electrical  science,  one 
is  tempted  to  declare  that  the  said  science 
is  peculiarly  Catholic  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  favorite  study  of  many  of  the 
Church's  children. 

To  his  "list  of  crimes  against  humanity 
committed  by  the  apostles  of  Kultur"  an 
excitable  correspondent  has  added  "in- 
stances of  inhuman  cruelty"  on  the  part 
of  German  doctors;  and  he  wonders  why 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  not  ringing 
with  denunciations  of  them.  -One  reason 
is  because  war  correspondents  of  the  Allies 


have  frequently  referred  to  the  impartial 
and  indefatigable  devotion  of  the  German 
medical  profession  in  the  hospitals  and  at 
the  front.  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  for  instance, 
whose  letters  show  no  special  prefer- 
ence for  persons  or  things  Teutonic,  in 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Courcelette 
'last  September  had  this  to  tell:  "Two 
German  doctors  helped  dress  the  British 
wounded,  and  worked  bravely  and  steadily 
under  shellfire  for  many  hours.  One  of 
them  objected  to  having  a  sentry  placed 
near  his  dugout.  '  I  am  not  a  fighting 
man/  he  said.  'I  did  not  help  make  this 
war.  My  work  is  for  humanity,  and  your 
wounded  are  the  same  to  me  as  our  poor, 
suffering  men,  needing  my  help,  which  I 
am  glad  to  give.'"  The  instructions  to 
Red  Cross  classes  in  Germany  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  were  that  all  patients, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  were  to  be  treated 
with  equal  care  and  consideration . 

.It  would  further  exasperate  our  already 
irritated  correspondent  if  we  were  to 
reproduce  a  recently  published  letter 
written  to  friends  at  home  by  an  English 
soldier  in  the  trenches ;  however,  one 
sentence  may  be  quoted :  '  Hatred  and 
falsehood  do  not  help  yourselves  or  your 
country  or  your  soldiers.' 


A  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  a 
European  Court,  during  and  after  our 
Civil  War,  used  to  relate  with  great  gusto 
the  following  incident.  He  was  a  guest  at 
a  notable  banquet,  and  was  seated  next 
tp  a  venerable  English  dowager,  who,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  said  to  him: 
"General, isn't  it  too  bad  that  your  North 
and  South  should  be  carrying  on  so 
fierce  a  struggle,  when  Providence  has 
placed  such  a  natural  boundary  between 
them?"-  "To  what  boundary  do  you 
refer,  madam?"  inquired  the  Minister. — 
"To  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  course," 
she  replied.  The  Minister  then  changed 
the  subject.  American  readers  will  smile 
at  this  incident,  but  is  their  knowledge 
of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  all 
European  countries  greatly  superior? 


The  First  Snowfall. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 


'p\URRAH!  hurrah!     The  snow  is  here! 

Old  Winter's  come,  and  Christmas  near! 
Out,  out  at  once  we  all  must  go, — 
Hurrah,  hurrah!     The  snow,  the  snow!" 

Now  on  the  scene  mammd  appears. 
'Children,  wrap  up  both  hands  and  ears!" 
'  Mamma,   we'll  do  it  as  we  go, — 

Hurrah!     hurrah!     The   snow,  the  snow!" 

They  shout  and  jump,  and  run  and  call, 
While  thickly  still  the  large  flakes  fall; 
And  now  a  snow-man,   "Mr.  White," 
Their  small  hands  fashion  with  delight. 

'Hurrah!  hurrah!"   we  hear  them  cry. 

'Soon  on  the  frozen  creek  we'll  fly, 
With  skates  and  sleds  and  jolly  sleighs, — 
Oh,   we'll  have  fun  a  thousand  ways!" 

Oh,   happy  troop  of  girls  and  boys, 
What  music*  in  their  mirthful  noise 
As  wild  they  shout,  "The  snow  is  here! 
Winter  is  come,   and   Christmas  near!" 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


VII. 

1'TKR  the  trying  adventure  which 
might  have  ended  so  disastrously 
for  Frank  as  well  as  for  his  elders, 
and  when  the  ensuing  cold  had  again 
subsided,  there  came  some  beautiful  days; 
and  the  weather,  considering  that  it  was 
Alaska,  was  comparatively  mild.  Save  for 
the  abnormally  short  hours  of  daylight, 
and  the  fact  that  people  had  to  move 
about  in  a  darkness,  relieved  by  artificial 
light,  the  day  did  not  differ  so  much  from 
a  winter  day  in  Canada.  Frank  was  en- 
couraged to  go  out  and  take  such  amuse- 
ment as  he  could  find  in  the  streets,  on 


the  tundra,  or  down  on  the  shore  of  the 
frozen  sea.  There,  amongst  a  group  of 
Eskimo  children,  he  found  his  young 
friend  Andrew. 

All  those  children,  clad  in  fur  boots  and 
leggings,  were  sitting  about  the  beach  in 
the  pale  sunlight,  which  barely  touched 
the  earth  in  those  December  days,  play- 
ing with  dolls,  as  it  was  their  habit  to  do  in 
the  summer.  These  dolls,  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  Eskimos,  were  clumsy  and 
hideous  to  look  at,  their  clothing  being 
made  of  scraps  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth 
and  fur.  Girls  and  boys  seemed  equally 
interested  in  the  play;  and  Frank,  for  all 
his  late  experiences,  and  the  masculine 
society  he  had  been  keeping,  felt  impelled 
to  do  the  same.  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  savages,  he  dressed  and  undressed, 
with  the  greatest  care  and  a  lively  interest, 
a  doll  which  had  been  politely  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Andrew.  It  was  while  they 
were  thus  engaged  that  a  white  boy  passed 
by,  and  began  to  call  out,  in  a  scornful  tone : 

"Oh,  look  at  the  sissies  playing  with 
dolls  like  girls!" 

Frank,  to  whom  this  remark  seemed 
chiefly  addressed,  slowly  rose  to  his  feet, 
leaving  his  discarded  plaything  lying  in 
the  snow.  For  him  all  boys  had  an  interest, 
and  he  had  often  dreamed  of  having  some 
of  them  as  companions.  The  few  he  had 
ever  seen  were  very  ill  or  crippled,  lying 
in  hospital  beds.  A  slight  flush  was  on 
his  cheek;  for  he  knew  that  the  boy  was 
mocking.  But  he  had  no  particular  hos- 
tility against  him  on  that  account.  After 
a  few  moments'  scrutiny,  he,  gravely 
addressed  the  newcomer. 

"I  suppose  boys  shouldn't  play  with 
dolls,"  he  said  reflectively;  "but  I  don't 
know,  and  have  scarcely  ever  known,  any 
boys." 

There  was  in  his  tone  a  certain  pathos, 
which  of  course  was  quite  lost  upon  the 
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other,  who  eyed  him  curiously,  and  with 
a  sort  of  disdain : 

"Fudge!"  he  said.  "Never  knew  any 
boys!" 

"Hardly  any,"  replied  Frank,  still 
speaking  mildly.  "Except  a  few  sick  ones, 
you're  the  first  white  boy  I  ever  spoke  to." 

"Great  Scott!"  cried  the  other.  "Where 
did  you  come  from  ?  A  hole  in  the  earth  ? ' ' 

"I  came  from  the  hospital,"  Frank 
said  more  curtly;  for  a  hitherto  latent 
temper  began  to  rise  within  him. 

The  laughter  of  the  mocking  boy  now 
became  a  shout. 

"From  the  hospital, — with  them  Popish 
women  that  are  either  fools  or  lunatics." 

The  hot  blood  had  rushed  into  Frank's 
cheeks,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  dealt  his 
aggressor  a  sounding  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head. 

"If  you  dare  to  talk  like  that  again," 
he  cried,  "I'll  give  you  another!" 

Astounded  at  this  unexpected  display  of 
muscular  strength,  courage  and  agility  in 
one  whom  he  had  despised,  the  other 
drew  back  several  paces;  while  Frank 
kept  an  irate  eye  upon  him. 

"I'm  only  saying,"  he  muttered  sullenly, 
"what  I  heard  folks  talking  about.  And 
I'll  get  my  father  to  attend  to  you  for 
striking  me." 

Frank  still  regarded  him,  striving  very 
hard  to  repress  the  hot  anger  that  welled 
up  within  him.  Then  he  said: 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  struck  you.  But  I 
wouldn't  let  you  or  any  one  else  speak 
against  the  Sisters.  They  left  home  and 
came  out  here  to  convert  the  savages,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  white  people. 
There's  no  foolishness  in  that." 

The  other  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
carry  the  discussion  further.  He  turned 
away,  still  muttering;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  got  to  a  considerable  distance 
that  he  called  out: 

"Go  back  to  your  doll,  sissy!" 

And  Frank  did  so,  but,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  a  much  less  keen  enjoyment.  In 
fact,  he  presently  drew  Andrew  apart 
from  the  group  and  began  to  talk  of 


various  things  of  mutual  interest.  Frank 
told  the  boy  of  his  meeting  up  at  Council 
City  with  the  missionary  from  Montreal 
whom  the  Eskimo  boy  knew  and  loved, 
and  who,  he  was  glad  to  hear,  was  shortly 
returning  to  Nome.  It  was  while  they 
thus  talked  that  Andrew  suggested  to  his 
friend  a  visit  to  the  cachimes,  or  under- 
ground hall,  where  the  Eskimos  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  winter.  The  Eskimo 
boy  said  he  could  easily  get  permission 
from  his  parents  to  bring  there  the  good 
white  boy,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Sisters 
and  the  missionary;  and  Frank,  on  his 
part,  declared  that  he  would  ask  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  go.  They  agreed  to  meet 
again  and  arrange  a  date  for  the  expedi- 
tion, subject  to  that  permission. 

In  the  late  afternoon  when  Frank 
returned  to  the  log  hut,  he  found  Joe 
Mulligan  engaged  in  cooking  their  evening 
meal,  and  he  told  him  at  once  all  that  had 
occurred  upon  the  beach. 

"A  boy,"  he  said,  "came  along, — a 
white  boy.  Andrew  told  me  his  name  was 
Hal  Burton — " 

"Hal  Burton!"  interrupted  Joe.  "He's 
the  son,  I  suppose,  of  Dave  Burton,  the 
greatest  tough  in  Nome,  and  that's  saying 
a  good  deal,  Frank.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  like  of  him." 

"He  began  to  call  me  names." 

"The  young  scoundrel!"  ejaculated  Joe., 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mind  that  at  all!  But 
when  he  began  to  say  things  about  the 
Sisters  I  struck  him." 

"Served  him  right,  the  young-  vaga- 
bond!" exclaimed  Joe.  "I'm  glad  you  did. 
But  I  say,  Frank,  you'd  better  keep  away 
from  most  of  the  lads  around  here.  They're 
a  hard  lot,  and  you're  safer  playing  with 
the  heathens." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Frank,  regretfully. 
"I'd  like  to  know  some  white  boys." 

"So  you  will,  please  God,  when  you  get 
back  to  civilization,  where  there's  plenty 
of  nice  Catholic  lads  it  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see." 

"  All  right!  I'll  wait,"  said  Frank,  cheer- 
fully; and  he  did  not  again  mention  the 
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subject.  "But,"  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, "you  needn't  tell  any  one  what 
I  told  you  about  that  boy." 

Joe,  affecting  to  be  busy  about  some 
potatoes  he  was  frying  on  the  pan,  reserved 
his  right  to  do  as  he  thought  best  about 
that  matter.  Presently  they  heard  Patrick 
Donlon  shaking  the  snow  from  his  feet 
and  coming  in,  with  the  appetite  of  a 
wolf,  as  he  declared,  for  the  supper  that 
Joe  had  ready  to  put  on  the  table.  So 
nothing  further  was  said  upon  the  subject. 
But  both  men  were  destined  to  hear  some- 
thing more  about  it,  and  that  from  the 
disreputable  Dave  Burton,  who  came  to 
call  somebody  to  account  for  what  had 
been  done  to  his  son.  It  was  on  the  streets 
of  Nome,  outside  one  of  the  saloons 
wherein  this  idle  and  shiftless  loafer  spent 
most  of  his  days,  that  they  met.  Frank 
was  beside  Joe  Mulligan  at  the  moment 
when  Dave,  somewhat  more  sober  than 
usual,  approached  and  began  to  make 
some  uncomplimentary  references  to 
"  Donlon's  brat."  Joe  surveyed  him  for 
an  instant  in  silence,  then  lifting  him 
bodily  from  the  ground,  he  threw  him 
into  a  convenient  pile  of  snow. 

"That  will  teach  you,"  he  remarked 
coolly,  "to  keep  your  tongue  off  that  same 
boy  of  Donlon's.  For  if  you  don't  there 
will  be  worse  coming  to  you." 

"He  struck  my  son !"  sputtered  the  man.' 

"And  a  good  thing,  too;  for  yourself 
and  your  son  are  a  disgrace  to  Nome," 
declared  Joe. 

The  Mlow,  with  ugly  mutterings  and 
curses,  rushed  forward,  and  Frank  caught 
the  gleam  of  a  knife.  The  boy,  agile  as  a 
bird,  by  a  quick  spring  struck  the  weapon 
from  his  hand  and  it  was  presently  buried 
in  the  snow.  With  a  savage  growl,  Dave 
turned  upon  his  assailant,  and  would 
probably  have  done  him  a  serious  injury 
had  not  Joe  pinioned  his  arms  to  his  side 
and  proceeded  coolly  to  tie  them  with  ;i 
bit  of  rope  he  chanced  to  have  in  his 
pocket.  But  Frank  tittered  a  protest. 

"  F,et  him  go,  Joe,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure 
he'll  stop  fighting  and  go  away." 


Then  directly  addressing  Dave  Burton, 
he  said: 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  struck  your  son." 

Dave  turned  and  looked  at  Frank,  his 
face  softening  curiously  at  sight  of  that 
eager,  iggenuous  countenance;  while  Joe, 
noticing  the  man's  change  of  front,  began 
to  untie  the  fettered  hands. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  Dave  inquired. 

"I'd  rather  not  tell,"  Frank  answered. 
"I  don't  want  to  get  the  other  boy  into 
trouble." 

"Well,  I'll  tell,  then!"  interposed  Joe, 
who  had  no  softness  in  dealing  with  such 
characters.  "It  was  because  he  spoke 
against  the  Sisters  over  there  at  the 
hospital." 

"  He  did  that,  did  he?"  shouted  the  man, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  hearers.  "Just  wait 
till  I  catch  him  then!  When  he  knew  how' 
the  Sisters  took  care  of  me  last  year  after 
I  was  near  burned  to  death!" 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  you  like  the  Sisters!" 
exclaimed  Frank,  impulsively.  "But  you 
mustn't  be  angry  with  your  boy;  for  he 
said  he  was  only  repeating  what  other 
people  had  said." 

"He's  a  precious  rascal!"  declared  the 
father.  "I'm  bad  enough  myself,  espe- 
cially when  I  get  loaded  up  with  drink. 
But  he's  tougher  yet;  though  I  guess  he 
won't  say  anything  more  against  the 
Sisters.  I'll  see  to  that." 

As  Dave  turned  slowly  away,  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  for  the  boy's  ears  alone: 

"I  only  wish  he  was  like  you,  kid!" 

The  result  of  that  interview  was  not, 
however,  to  improve  the  incorrigible  Hal, 
who  watched  his  opportunity  to  make  a 
vicious  attack  upon  poor  Andrew  as  he 
was  playing  quietly  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
group  of  Eskimo  children.  The  young 
ruffian  took  hold  of  the  small  and  slightly 
built  Andrew,  who  was  at  a  double  disad- 
vantage, because  the  natives  were  always 
wa'rned  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  the  white 
boys  thereabouts,  for  fear  of  trouble. 
Hal  Burton  was  quite  aware  of  this 
latter  circu instance  when  he  made  his 
cowardly  attack.  He  tumbled  the  un- 
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offending  Andrew  over  head-first  in  the 
sncw,  rubbing  his  face  against  the  frozen 
ground  and  pommelling  him  meantime. 
Andrew,  picking  himself  up,  his  expression 
full  of  suppressed  hate  and  anger,  and 
controlling  himself  with  difficulty,  said 
simply : 

"White  boy,  don't  you  do  that  any 
more!" 

But  the  white  boy,  partly  out  of  a  brutal 
instinct  to  oppress  the  weak  and  partly  to 
revenge  himself  on  Frank  because  of  what 
had  been  told  his  father,  again  thre^ 
Andrew  to  the  earth.  Just  at  that  juncture 
Frank,  who  had  been  walking  leisurely 
towards  the  group  of  Eskimos,  saw  what 
was  happening  and  began  to  run.  Coming 
behind  the  bully,  who  did  not  notice  his 
approach,  he  raised  him  up  squarely  by 
the  shoulders  and  cried: 

"Now  fight  me  if  you  want  to  fight 
any  one,  and  let  those  poor  little  chaps 
alone." 

Hal  was  in  no  mood  to  fight,  however, 
but  took  to  his  heels  instead;  only  turn- 
ing when  at  a  safe  distance,  to  throw 
hard  snowballs  at  his  adversary.  Frank, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  in  trumpet 
fashion,  called  after  him: 

"If  I  catch  you  plaguing  Andrew  again, 
I  won't  ask  you  to  fight,  but  I'll  just 
thrash  you." 

"I'll  get  a  crowd  together,"  retorted 
Hal,  "and  make  it  hot  for  you!" 

Frank  paid  no  further  heed  to  his  threats, 
but  turned  to  sit  down  beside  poor  Andrew, 
who,  with  grim  stoicism,  took  no  account 
of  his  injuries,  but  began  again  to  play 
with  his  doll.  Frank  wanted  to  arrange 
with  him  for  that  visit  to  the  cachimes, 
to  which  he  was  looking  forward  eagerly. 
His  father  had  given  permission,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  and  Joe  should  be  of  the 
party.  So,  guided  by  Andrew,  all  three 
of  them  took  their  way  to  that  under- 
ground apartment,  where  the  native  people 
gathered  during  the  storms  of  winter.  It 
was  a  curious  edifice,  almost  entirely 
underground.  They  had  to  stoop  so  low 
that  they  were  almost  on  all  fours  before 


they  could  enter  the  door.  This  perform- 
ance sent  Frank  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter,  especially  when  it  came  the 
turn  of  big  Joe  to  make  that  experiment. 

"Faith,"  said  Joe,  "it's  quare  sort 
of  people  they  must  be,  to  be  squeezing 
themselves  in  and  out  of  a  door  like  that. 
I  thought  for  a  minute  my  shoulder  was 
broken."  And  he  rubbed  the  afflicted 
member  ruefully. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  very  large 
underground  apartment,  where  life  did  not 
seem  real  at  all.  It  was  dark,  save  for 
the  seal-oil  lamps  that  enabled  the  people 
to  work.  And  people  there  were  there 
in  plenty,  all  very  busy  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  room.  Some  were  engaged  in 
cutting  out  or  sewing  together  the  fur 
garments  or  the  footgear  of  walrus  hide 
that  were  universally  worn  during  the 
terrible  days  of  mid-winter.  These  arti- 
cles they  not  only  wore  themselves,  but 
sold  for  high  prices  to  the  white  people. 
Others — including  many  children  who  had 
somehow  the  appearance  of  fairies  or 
gnomes — were  occupied  in  the  carving  of 
ivory,  which  they  could,  do  to  great 
perfection.  They  made  all  sorts  of  curios 
out  of  the  walrus  tusks  which  they  brought 
back  from  the  hunt, — tiny  figures  of  birds, 
men  and  women,  or  animals,  with  quaint 
little  boxes,  and  other  trifles  which  were 
offered  for  sale  to  newcomers,  or  to  the 
miners  who  were  forsaking  the  land  of  ice 
for  the  milder  regions  of  the  South  and 
West.  These  trinkets  were  so  many  and 
so  various  that  it  took  the  three  visitors 
quite  a  considerable  time  to  examine 
them  all.  The  two  men  made  a  few 
purchases;  while  two  or  three  very  pretty 
bits  of  carving  were  pressed  upon  Frank 
by  Andrew's  father  and  mother,  in  token 
of  their  gratitude  to  one  who  had  acted 
as  their  son's  protector. 

In  fact,  to  his  embarrassment,  Frank 
found  himself  an  object  of  friendly  atten- 
tion from  most  of  that  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  children  in  particular  crowded 
round  him  with  every  mark  of  good  will; 
and  their  elders  beamed  upon  him  and 
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called  him  caressing  names  in  their  own 
language,  some  of  which  Andrew  trans- 
lated for  his  benefit.  Joe  Mulligan  told 
Frank  that  he  had  once  before  come  there 
to  a  dance;  for  those  people  spend  the 
long  evenings  down  in  that  hall  chiefly  in 
dancing  and  singing. 

"And,  by  the  powers,  they  did  dance!" 
said  the  big  man.  "It  was  as  good  as  a 
play  to  see  them  whisking  around, — only 
you  had  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  or  it's 
down  on  your  foot  they'd  be  coming,  like 
to  break  every  bone  in  it.  As  for  their 
singing,  there's  not  much  choice  between 
it  and  what  the  dogs  does  be  givin'  us 
out  on  the  prairie." 

"Oh,  see  that  queer  man  over  there!" 
said  Frank,  speaking  very  low  lest  any  of 
his  hosts  should  hear  and  be  offended. 

"That's  a  shaman,"  replied  Joe,  ip  the 
same  whisper,— "one  of  their  heathen 
priests,  who  hangs  some  of  them  ivory 
charms  or  bits  of  bone  round  their  neck 
and  pretends  to  cure  these  poor,  simple 
creatures.  And  they  do  the  work  of  the 
Evil  One  in  trying  to  keep  the  poor 
Eskimos  from  becoming  Christians.  Did 
you  ever  hear  tell  over  at  the  hospital 
how  one  of  them  came  there  and  cleared 
out  ever}'  mortal  savage  that  was  in  it, 
pretending  that  the  Sisters  would  make 
them  die  and  the  pagan  god  would  be 
angry  if  they  stayed  there?  So  out  flew- 
every  mother's  son  of  them  before  morn- 
ing, and  the  Sisters  didn't  know  what  it 
was  that  had  taken  them  away." 

Frank  had  never  heard  the  story,  which 
he  thought  very  funny.  But  he  continued 
to  gaze  at  that  repulsive  object,  who 
looked  like  one  of  the  idols  that  the 
pagans  worship.  He  was  as  black  as  ink, 
and  wrinkled  and  lined  into  hideous 
creases. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years,"  said  Frank. 

And  at  that  instant  the  malignant 
glance  of  the  shaman  uas  turned  upon 
the  boy,  his  brows  meeting  in  an  angry 
so  ml.  It  gave  the  lad  an  uncomfortable 
impression,  despite  the  kindness  of  nearly 


all  the  Eskimos  except  a  few  friends  of 
the  shaman,  who  held  aloof  from  the 
white  people  and  hated  the  Christians. 

"Well,  bless  your  stars,  Frank,"  said 
his  father  when  they  got  out,  "that  you 
haven't  to  live  in  that  atmosphere  all 
the  time." 

"I'm  glad  God  made  me  white,"  said 
Frank. 

"Faith  and  so  am  I!"  assented  Joe, 
heartily, — "especially  after  taking  a  look 
at  the  shaman." 

"Couldn't  somebody  make  him  a 
Christian,"  said  Frank,  "and  then  there 
would  be  no  pagans?" 

"Oh,  his  job  would  be  gone!"  replied 
Mr.  Donlon;  "and  he's  an  old  chap  that's 
fond  of  the  nickels.  But  talking  of  Chris- 
tians, why,  it  will  be  Christmas  Day  a 
week  from  Tuesday!" 

"And  we'll  celebrate  it  this  year,  Pat, 
some  way  or  other,"  said  Joe.  "The  kid 
here  must  have  his  Christmas,  whatever 
happens." 

And  immediately  the  boy  began  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  bright  anticipations, 
after  the  manner  of  boys  the  world  over. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Interesting  Old  Bell. 


There  is  a  clock-bell  at  Leeds  Castle 
in  England  which  has  a  most  interesting 
history ;  for  it  has  rung  for  upward  of  four 
centuries  and  a  half  without  intermission. 
The  clock  for  which  it  tells  the  hours 
is  probably  the  oldest  one  remaining  in 
any  secular  building  in  England;  and  its 
mechanism,  which  dates  from  1435,  is  said 
to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Every  evening 
the  old  bell  rings  the  curfew,  and  local 
tradition  asserts  that  it  formerly  pealed 
forth  the  Angelus,  or  Ave  Maria.  Below 
the  band  containing  the  inscription  are 
three  medallions,  on  which  are  depicted 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Divine  Infant 
in  her  arms,  the  Crucifixion,  and  St. 
George,  one  Of  the  principal  patron  saints 
of  England. 
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At  the  Smile  of  the  Christ-Child. 


'  HE  Holy  Family  in  their  journeyings 
once  came  to  the  edge  of  a  dense 
forest  where  they  sought  shelter 
and  rest.  All  was  silent  and  forbidding; 
for  the  Flowers,  seeing  the  Sun  drop 
lower  day  by  day  and  the  nights  grow 
longer,  had  believed  that  the  Earth  was 
dead,  so  they  died,  too.  And  the  birds 
had  taken  flight  to  seek  fruits  and  grains, 
wondering  what  had  happened. 

Despite  all  this,  St.  Joseph  felt  a  thrill 
of  joy  on  approaching  the  Forest. 

"Let  us  enter  here,"  he  said  to  Our 
Lady.  "I  will  build  a  shelter  for  you 
and  the  Child."  So  they  passed  into  the 
gloomy  depths.  The  Child  slept  peace- 
fully, but  on  His  lips  there  was  no  smile. 

When  the  Pine  Trees  saw  the  travellers 
walking  along  beneath,  they  said: 

"Let  us  spread  out  our  branches  to 
shelter  them,  and  scatter  our  needles  to 
make  the  earth  dry  for  their  feet." 

"Lend  us  the  Child,"  said  the  Mosses, 
"we  will  make  Him  a  bed  that  shall  bu 
soft  and  warm." 

Then  the  Chestnut  Tree  and  the  Oak 
shook  their  branches,  sending  down  a 
shower  of  nuts.  And  the  wanderers  ate 
them,  and  were  refreshed.  "If  only 
there  were  flowers  and  birds  here,"  said 
St.  Joseph. 

The  Mistletoe  heard  him,  and  said  to 
the  Oak: 

"Let  me  climb  up  on  your  shoulders; 
for  I  am  so  small  that  the  birds  can  not 
see  my  white  berries  that  they  love  well." 

Then  the  Oak  took  the  Mistletoe  and 
put  him  on  his  highest  branch,  and  in  a 
short  time  birds  came  flying  in  from 
every  side,  piping  gaily. 

In  the  grass,  the  Anemone  lay  hidden. 
She  had  refused  to  die  with  the  rest, 
because  she  did  not  believe  that  the 
Earth  was  really  dead.  Now  she  thought: 

"I  am  here  alone,  and  I  can  be  of  no 
use  to  the  Holy  Travellers.  If  my  flower 
were  only  more  beautiful,  the  Child 


might  be  made  happy  by  the  sight  of 
me,  and  His  smile  would  brighten  the 
whole  Forest." 

Then  a  most  wonderful  thing  came  to 
pass.  The  blossom  of  the  humble  Anemone 
grew  larger  and  larger  and  took  en  delicate 
hues  of  pink  and  white.  When  the  Child 
saw  it,  He  smiled;  and  at  that  smile  the 
whole  Forest  awoke  to  life.  A  song  of 
rejoicing  filled  the  air,  the  voices  of  birds 
and  of  celestial  spirits,  all  crying: 

"Noel!  Noel!  Hear  the  good  news !  The 
Sun  is  not  dead!  It  will  return!" 

And  a  Voice  above  the  rest  chanted: 

"The  Sun  shall  reappear  in  the  heavens, 
and  peace  and  good  will  shall  return  to 
the  hearts  of  men." 

Then  the  Voice  said  to  the  Pines: 

"You  who  have  sheltered  the  Child 
and  His  Mother  shall  have  part  in  our 
Noel.  Little  children  shall  sing  of  you 
and  dance  around  you1." 

And  to  the  other  Trees: 

"Because  you  have  nourished  them, 
you,  too,  shall  have  part  in  our  Noel. 
You,  Oak,  shall  be  the  Yule  log,  and  you, 
Chestnut,  shall  be  the  soul  of  the  long 
evenings,  when  children  shall  listen,  wide- 
eyed,  to  the  tales  of -grandmothers,  while 
chestnuts  crack  and  sputter  in  the  fire." 

To  the  Mosses  and  the  Mistletoes: 

"You,  too,  shall  have  a  part  in  our 
Noel.  You  shall  adorn  the  houses  and 
the  chambers,  so  that  all  shall  rejoice, 
and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the 
Earth.  And  you,  Anemone,  shall  be  the 
flower  that  blooms  in  the  face  of  despair, 
because  you  have  shown  your  faith,  and 
caused  the  Child  to  smile  and  the  Forest 
to  rejoice.  You  shall  bloom  every  year 
as  now.  You  shall  be  the  Rose  of  Noel." 

The  Voice  then  ceased. 

"And  what  about  us? "  chirped  the  Birds. 

"Rejoice,  sweet  messengers!"  said  Our 
Lady.  "You  shall  be  the  carriers  of  the 
good  news.  Go  and  proclaim  to  all:  'Noel! 
Noel!  The  Sun  is  only  hidden.  He  shall 
shine  again  upon  the  Earth,  and  peace 
and  good  will  shall  again  return  and  fill 
the  hearts  of  men.'" 
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• — "Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love 
of  God,"  from  a  MS.  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century  (with  modernized  spelling)  ascribed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  to  Richard  Rolle,  and 
almost  certainly  written  by  a  disciple  of  Rolle, 
forms  a  new  addition  to  the  Angelus  Series, 
published  by  R.  and  T.  Washbourne. 

— "The  Delight  Makers,"  by  Adolf  F.  Bandel- 
ier,  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
and  a  prefatory  note  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  is  included 
in  new  fiction  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Sixteen 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  expressly 
for  this  book  enhance  its  attractiveness.  The 
subjects  of  it  are  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico. 

— The  lurid  cover  of  "  The  Vampire  of  the 
Continent,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Count  Ernst  Zu  Reventlow,  forbids  the  hope  that 
within  such  casing  one  will  find  a  sane  and 
impartial  discussion  of  England's  past  history 
in  relation  to  the  present  war.  If  belligerents 
will  write  such  books,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
sustain  the  reaction  of  feeling  which  they  are 
sure  to  create  among  neutrals. 

—The  first  volume  of  "A  History  of  the  Irish 
Dominicans,"  of  which  our  readers  have  been 
favored  with  extracts,  contains  notices  of  the 
first  thirteen  Irish  Dominican  bishops  (1224- 
1307),  a  chapter  being  devoted  to  each  one. 
The  work  will  be  completed  in  five  volumes. 
The  succeeding  ones  are  to  deal'with  martyrs  and  , 
confessors;  provincials  of  the  Order  in  Ireland; 
professors,  preachers,  and  writers;  priories: 
their  founders,  benefactors  and  vicissitudes. 

— A  book  of  poems  that  one  reads  through  at 
a  single  sitting  is  thereby  uniquely  recommended. 
And  that  is  the  tribute  which  one  pays  to  Mr. 
T.  A.  Daly's  latest  offering,  "Songs  of  Wedlock," 
just  published  by  Mr.  David  McKay,  Philadel- 
phia. Two  things  commend  this  volume:  the 
wonderful  Christian  spirit  of  its  devotion  to 
married  life,  and  the  exquisite  mastery  of  verse 
which  it  exhibits.  It  is  no  mean  distinction  which 
the  author  has  achieved,  to  be  the  laureate  of 
•!i-d  love;,  and  not  Coventry  Patmore  himself 
has  a  clearer  right  to  the  title.  Sincerity  breathes 
in  every  line,  so  far  removed  is  this  poetry  from 
the  mock  loves  of  decadence  and  sentimentality. 
It  is  a  brave  and  buoyant  facing  of  the  realities  of 
life,  voiced  in  authentic  song.  Though  one  reads 
all  and  r<  .  >i  each  poem  in  this 

distinguished  collection,  there  will  nee<  -.sarily  be 
favorites.     "To  a   Thrush"   is   undoubtedly   the 


masterpiece  of  the  book  and  one  of  the  surest 
poems  of  recent  publication.  "Inspiration" 
captures  the  heart,  and  "The  Sanctum"  veri- 
tably reaches  the  sublime.  A  variety  of  tastes 
may  find  satisfaction  in  this  charming  volume, 
the  most  considerable  contribution  which  its 
author  has  yet  made  to  our  literature,  and  one 
which  stamps  his  as  a  distinct  and  ponderable 
force  in  the  national  song. 

— Practically  every  appropriate  theme  of 
interest  is  treated  in  "Conferences  for  Young 
Women,"  by  the  Rev.  Reynold  Kuehnel.  It 
is  an  octavo  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
solidly  printed.  Although  the  different  virtues 
furnish  forth  most  of  the  subjects  of  these 
practical  discourses,  there  is  also  a  series  on  what 
might  be  termed  "attitudes"  towards  such 
matters  of  social  existence  as  come  perforce  into 
the  life  of  the  young  woman  in  our  time.  The 
language  which  the  author  employs  is  plain, 
but  hardly  too  plain,  and  forceful.  There  is  no 
organization  of  young  women  in  our  country 
that  would  not  be  benefited  by  heeding  such 
advice  as  this  zealous  priest  offers.  His  book  is 
one  which  other  pastors  might  well  peruse, 
taking  an  example  from  its  author  to  do  their 
utmost  in  this  department  of  parochial  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge.  Published  by  Joseph  Wagner. 

— In  our  notice  of  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Westminster  Version  of  the  Scriptures  we 
remarked  that  it  was  not  easy  to  understand 
What  plan  the  editors  and  publishers  were 
following.  An  obliging  English  correspondent 
has  since  informed  us  that,  when  the  work  was 
begun,  the  editor  did  not  feel  sure  what  support 
it  would  receive;  and  he  started  with  some 
of  the  Epistles,  not  only  because  they  were 
amongst  the  earliest  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  still  more  for  practical  reasons.  To 
produce  a  version  of  .two  or  three  of  the  Epistles 
would  be  a  much  lighter  task  and  cost  less  than 
to  begin  with  the  Gospels,  and  the  publication 
would  enable  him  to  judge  what  support  the 
work  was  likely  to  receive.  He  had  also  decided, 
in  any  case,  not  to  publish  the  whole  work  at 
once,  which  would  have  meant  a  delay  of  some 
yi  ;irs,  but  to  print  each  book  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
l;,1ion  and  notes  were  ready.  Thus  the  work 
would  become  available  for  student)  and  readers 
as  it  progressed,  and  there  would  be  the  advan- 
tage that  any  one  who  was  interested  could 
purchase  it  by  small  instalments  without  even 
pledging  himself  to  buy  the  whole  of  it.  In  his 
prospectus,  Fr.  I.attey  shows  how  the  various 
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parts  would  eventually  make  a  new  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes;  and  each 
part  as  it  appeared  is  marked  with  its  place  in 
the  series  as  set  forth  in  the  original  scheme. 
The  date  on  which  any  book  appears  depends 
upon  the  time  when  the  translator,  who  was 
taking  it  in  hand,  has  completed  his  work,  and 
the  proofs  have  been  passed  by  the  editor  and 
the  censor. 

— The  poetic  quality  of  the  following  anony- 
mous lines  is  not  of  the  highest.  The  concluding 
stanza,  in  particular,  besides  being  deficient  in 
the  essentials  of  true  poetry,  is  marred  by 
tautology.  The  use  of  "sub"  for  subscriber,  too, 
is  wholly  inadmissible.  The  unequivocal  senti- 
ment of  this  production,  however,  and  its  wide 
appeal  go  far  to  atone  for  all  literary  defects,  and 
render  apologies  for  its  reproduction  altogether 
unnecessary : 

O  blest  is  he  who  does  not  fuss 
When  he  receives  a  bill  from  us, 
But  promptly  sends  us  the  amount 
Wherewith  to  straighten  his  account! 
But  doubly  blest  is  that  good  friend 
Who  waits  not  till  a  bill  we  send. 
But,  knowing  his  subscription's  due, 
Sends  in  the  money  to  renew. 
What  shall  be  said  of  one  so  kind. 
Who  tries  another  sub  to  find? 
May  he,  or  she,  rewarded  be 
Forever  and  eternally! 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Songs   of   Wedlock."     T.   A.    Daly.     $i. 

"  Conferences  for  Young  Women."    Rev.  Reynold 

Kuehnel.     $1.50. 
"The     Dead     Musician     and      Other     Poems." 

Charles  L.   O'Donnell,   C.  S.   C.     $1. 
"The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States."  Charles 

Herbermann,   LL.  D.     About  $2.50. 
"Luther."    Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  V.  $3.25. 
"England  and  the  Catholic  Church  under  Queen 

Elizabeth."     Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.     $3.60. 
"Nights:  Rome, Venice,  in  the  ^Esthetic  Eighties; 

London,   Paris,    in   the    Fighting  Nineties." 

Elizabeth  Robins   Pennell.     About  $2. 
"The   New   York   Novelists."     Arthur   Bartlett 

Maurice.     $2. 


"A   Brief   Commentary  on   the   Little   Office   of 

the  Immaculate  Conception."    Rev.  Charles 

Coppens,  S.  J.     50  cts. 
"Lights   and   Shadows."     Rev.    Joseph    Spieler, 

P.  S.   M.     About  $i. 

'Her  Father's  Share."    Edith  M.  Power.    $1.25. 
"Distributive    Justice."      Rev.    John    A.    Ryan, 

D.    D.     $1.50. 
"A  Story  of  Love."    Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 

75   cts. 
"Betty's    Beautiful    Nights."      Marian    Warner 

Wildman    Fenner.     $1.50. 
"The    Way    to    Easy    Street."      Humphry    J. 

Desmond.     50  cts. 

"Uncle  Frank's  Mary."   "dementia."  $1.35. 
"God  and  Man."    Vol.  II.     Rev.  L.  Labauche 

S.  S.    $1.50. 
"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould.    $1.50, 

net. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Feuerstein,  of  the  diocese 
of  Sioux  City;  and  Rev.  Edward  Con  way,  diocese 
of  Cleveland. 

Brother  Matthew,  S.  M. 

Sister  M.  Angelica,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
B.  V.  M.;  Sister  M.  Beatrix,  Order  of  the 
Visitation;  Mother  M.  Alphonsa,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  Sister  M.  Martinien,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names;  Mother  M.  Xavier,  Order  of 
St.  Ursula;  and  Mothe'r  M.  Marcella,  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  John  Prey,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark,  Mr. 
Henry  Marquette,  Mrs.  Ellen  Nugent,  Mr. 
John  Betz,  Mrs.  Bride  Gallagher,  Miss  Catherine 
Lavelle,  Mr.  William  Harney,  Mrs.  Mary 
Reinhait,  Mr.  John  Walter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Bridget  Mulhern,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Ostr,  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes  Bradt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Milne,  .Mr.  Angus  McDonald,  Mr.  John  T. 
Lutz,  Mrs.  Bridget  Kileen,  Mr.  E.  J.  Helm- 
bacher,  Mr.  Michael  Hallisy,  Mr.  Patrick  Halley, 
and  Mr.  William  La  Venture. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  (joo  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  ihee." 
For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia:  friend, 
$2;  friend,  $12.  For  the  rescue  of  orphaned 
and  abandoned  children  in  China:*  Mrs.  L.  G., 
$2;  Mrs.  K.  S.  McK.,  $2;  friend,  $1.  For  the 
Foreign  Missions:  Mrs.  K.  S.  McK.,  $2;  friend, 
$2.  For  the  Indian  Missions:  M.  E.  R.,  $i; 
friend,  $2. 
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A  Carol  to  the  Christ-Child. 


BY    THEODORE    MAYNARD. 


G)AY  quietly  Thy  kingly  head, 
O  mighty  "weakness  from  on  high; 

God  rest  Thee  in  Thy  manger-bed — 
Sing  Lullo-lullo-lullaby! — 
O  splendor  hid  from  every  eye — 
La-lullo-lullo-lullaby! 

Ye  mild  and  humble  cattle,  yield 
Room  for  my  little  Son  to  lie; 

Your  God  and  mine  is  here  revealed — 
Sing  Lullo-lullo-lullaby  I — 
Naked  beneath  a  naked  sky — 
La-lullo-lullo-lullaby  I 

Deal  kindly  with  Him,  moon  and  sun; 

No  bird  to  Him  a  song  deny; 
Ye  winds  and  showers  every  one, 

Sing  Lullo-lullo-lullaby  I — • 

For  men  will  cast  Him  out  to  die .  .  . 

La-lullo-lullo-lullaby  I 


Our  Lady  at  Christmas. 


BY    DOM    COLUMBA    EDMONDS,    O.  S.  B. 


HE  Roman  Missal,  the  safest 
guide  in  all  matters  of  devo- 
tion, again  reminds  the  faith- 
ful that  the  first  solemn  Mass 
of  Christmas  is  officially 
celebrated  in  the  great  Church  of  Our 
Lady  which  stands  majestically  in  the 
midst  of  the  Eternal  City.  This  basilica 
is,  in  a  way,  the  Bethlehem  of  the  Latin 
Church;  for  it  possesses  within  its  walls 
the  very  manger  in  which  the  Infant  Jesus 


was  laid.  The  choice  of  this  stational 
church  for  the  Mass  at  midnight  is  a  key 
to  the  rest  of  the  Christmas  liturgy. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  a  special  day 
in  memory  of  Christ's  Nativity  is  one 
which  dates  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity.  From  primitive  times  the 
Eastern  Church  solemnized  the  birthday 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  on  January  6.  Rome, 
however,  with  never-failing  constancy,  has 
always  celebrated  this  event  on  the  25th 
of  December.  Dom  Swithbert  Baumer, 
O.  S.  B.,  is  of  opinion  that  Christmas  must 
have  been  instituted  in  Rome  some  time 
after  the  year  243.* 

Hippolytus  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
earliest  authorities  in  favor  of  the  25th 
of  December.  He  lived  in  Rome  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  and 
must  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
learning  the  primitive  traditions  of  the 
"mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches." 
In  a  recently  discovered  commentary  of 
his,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  quoted  by 
Mgr.  Duchesne,  the  date  when  Christ 
was  born  is  set  down  as  the  25th  of 
December.  A  Roman  calendar  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  also 
inscribes  the  25th  of  December  as  the 
Birthday  of  Christ,  f 

These  facts  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
very  early  Roman  tradition  on  the  point; 
and  it  has  been  maintained,  not 'without 
some  show  of  plausibility,  that  this  tradi- 
tion rests  for  its  accuracy  on  the  fact 
that  in  Rome  were  preserved  the  archives 
of  the  Empire,  from  which  il  would  be 

^5b\ 

Gcschichte  des  Breviers."  , 

t  "Origines  du  Culte  Chretien," 'p-  247.    £jichesri%r*\ 
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possible  to  ascertain  the  true  date  when 
Christ  was  born.  Tertullian  is  said  to  be 
an  authority  for  stating  that  the  Jewish 
archives  were  kept  in  Rome;  and  Pope 
Julius  II.  (A.  D.  341)  is  accredited  with 
having  caused  investigations  to  be  made 
whereby  the  true  date  was  established.* 

The  "Apostolic  Constitutions,"  a  work 
dating  from  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, lays  down  this  ordinance,  which 
strengthens  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Church:  "Observe  the  days  of  the 
festivals,  brethren,  and  in  the  first  place 
the  Nativity;  and  let  this  be  celebrated 
by  you  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
ninth  month."  f 

Pagan  Rome  also  kept  festival  on  the 
25th  of  December.  It  was  the  Natalis 
Invicti  (Solis),  the  birthday  of  the  sun; 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
this  influenced  the  Church  in  fixing 
Christmas  on  the  same  day.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  one  can  not  fail  to  see  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  day  of  the  winter 
solstice,  when  the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  born 
anew,  and  the  Sol  Justiti<e,  the  Sun  of 
Justice,  who  was  believed  by  the  Roman 
Christians  to  have  arisen  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  world  on  that  day.  { 

The  Feast  of  Christmas,  then,  must 
be  regarded  as  essentially  a  feast  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Its  institution  dates  from 
Rome  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
From  Rome  it  found  its  way  into  the 
East.  When  St.  John  Chrysostom  was 
preaching  to  his  people  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  386,  he  toldt  them  that  Christmas 
had  been  introduced  into  that  city  only 
ten  years  before.  These  are  his  words: 
"We  have  received  this  date  [December 
25]  from  those  who  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  things,  and  who  in- 
habit that  city  [Rome].  For  they  who 
dwell  there  have  observed  it  from  the 
beginning,  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 

*  Christian  Antiq.,  Smith. 

f  Apost.  Const.,  Lib.  v,  13.  As  the  New  Year 
was  reckoned  to  begin  after  March  25,  Decem- 
ber would  be  the  ninth  month. 

J  Duchesne,  Orig.  Culte  C.,  p.  250. 


tion;    and  they   themselves  have   sent   us 
certain  information  concerning  it."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  cele- 
brated on  the  6th  of  January  a  feast 
analogous  to  the  Roman  Christmas,  but 
probably  still  older.  It  was  called  in 
Greek  Epiphania,  and  commemorated  not 
only  Our  Lord's  birth  but  also  His  mani- 
.  festation  to  the  Wise  Men  and  His 
baptism  in  the  Jordan.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (A.  D.  216)  mentions  the  Vigil  of 
the  festival;  and  St. Sylvia  in  her  wonder- 
ful pilgrimage  (A.  D.  385)  describes  its 
celebration  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.! 

Just  as  Christmas  was  introduced  from 
Rome  into  the  East,  so  the  Epiphany 
found  its  way  from  the  East  into  the 
West.  This  was  accomplished  at  an  early 
date;  for  we  find  the  Council  of  Sara- 
gossa  (A.  D.  380)  making  mention  of  the 
Epiphany  as  being  then  a  great  festival 
in  Spain. 

Some  time  during  the  fourth  century 
both  feasts  were  universally  accepted 
throughout  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tendom, except  by  the  Armenians.  The 
chief  result  of  this  mutual  acceptance 
was  that  Christmas  became  entirely  de- 
voted to  honoring  the  Nativity,  while 
the  Epiphany  was  reserved  for  com- 
memorating the  manifestation  to  the 
Gentiles  and  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 
This  still  remains  the  practice  of  both 
East  and  West. 

On  the  Vigil  of  Christmas  there  are 
special  rites  deserving  of  notice.  At 
Lauds  jubilant  antiphons,  sung  as  on 
festivals,  predict  the  gladness  that  will 
reign  on  the  earth  the  following  morning. 

In  cathedrals  and  monastic  churches, 
where  the  Divine  Office  is  celebrated 
every  day,  it  is  usual  to  announce  from 
the  Martyrology,  at  the  end  of  Prime, 
a  short  memorial  of  the  saints  and  mys- 
teries to  be  kept  on  the  morrow.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  announcement  of  Our 
Lord's  Nativity  is  made  with  unwonted 


*  Serin,  in  Nativ.,  vol.  ii,  p.  352;    ed.  Migne. 
t   Duchesne,   Origines,   p.  248. 
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solemnity.  The  priest  who  makes  known 
the  glad  tidings  wears  a  cope,  and  is 
accompanied  by  acolytes  bearing  lights 
and  incense,  as  for  the  chanting  of  the 
Gospel.  After  recounting  the  number  of 
years  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord's  birth 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
Deluge,  from  the  birth  of  Abraham,  from 
the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
and  from  the  anointing  of  David;  likewise 
the  number  of  weeks  of  Daniel's  prophecy, 
and  the  number  of  the  Olympiad,  together 
with  the  date  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome;  the  cantor,  in  a  tone  similar  to 
that  of  the  Passion,  continues:  "In  the 
forty-second  year  of  the  Empire  of 
Octavian  Augustus,  whilst  all  the  world 
was  in  peace,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal 
God  and  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
wishing  to  sanctify  the  world  by  His 
most  gracious  coming,  nine  months  after 
He  had  been  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem 
of  Juda,  and  was  made  man."  At  these 
words  all  present  kneel  or  prostrate  them- 
selves, out  of  reverence  for  so  great  a 
mystery. 

In  early  times  Christians  prepared  for 
the  greater  festivals  by  spending  the 
previous  night  in  watching  and  prayer; 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  word  vigil.  . 
In  course  of  time  these  vigils  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  name  is  now  applied  to 
the  day  instead  of  the  night  preceding 
the  feast.  On  account  of  the  midnight 
hour,  when  Christ  was  born,  this  ancient 
form  of  keeping  vigil  has  survived  at 
Christmas.  The  Office  of  Matins,  which 
terminates  at  midnight,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful; four,  at  least,  of  the  responsories 
are  composed  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God. 

One  notable  feature  of  Christmas  is 
the  celebration  of  three  different  Masses. 
These  Masses  are  arranged  in  the  Missal 
for  the  hours  of  midnight,  dawn,  and' 
daytime,  respectively.  This  custopi  of 
»•<  li  brating  more  than  one  Mass  on  the 
same  day  by  the  same  priest  was  formerly 
not  unknown  at  certain  other  great  fes- 


tivals, such-as  January  i ,  Holy  Thursday, 
and  St.  John  Baptist. 

The  first  Mass  at  midnight  is  part  of 
the  service  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
great  Vigil.  In  early  times,  as  now,  Mass 
was  offered  up  on  Christmas  night  in  the 
church  at  Bethlehem,  another  Mass  being 
celebrated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  daytime. 
The  faithful  returned  to  the  Holy  City 
in  procession.  The  night  Mass  of  Christmas 
was  apparently  introduced  into  Rome 
during  the  fifth  century,  probably  from  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.* 
The  second  Mass  is  certainly  Roman  in 
origin,  being  the  stational  Mass  of  St. 
Anastasia,  a  Roman  martyr,  whose  com- 
memoration belongs  to  the  25th  of 
December.  On  the  site  of  her  house  stands 
a  church,  in  which  the  Pope  used  formerly 
to  celebrate  the  second  Mass. 

The  third  Mass  is  really  the  Mass  of 
the  feast.  The  Introit  bursts  forth  in 
gladness:  "Unto  us  a  Child -is  born; 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given."  Marte'ne,  Jn 
his  works  on  ancient  rites,  gives  many 
interesting  details  of  the  splendor  with 
which  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  cele- 
brated this  Mass,  and  the  procession 
which  preceded  it.  In  monastic  churches, 
at  the  procession  all  the  monks  were 
vested  in  copes;  crosses,  lights  and 
censers  were  carried  by  acolytes;  seven 
deacons  and  seven  subdeacons  were  the 
bearers  of  relics  or  jewelled  Books  of  the 
Gospels.  Arrived  in  the  choir,  the  chanters 
sang  with  a  fivefold  repetition  the  words 
of  the  majestic  Introit  quoted  above. 

The  antiphons  of  the  Office  of  Lauds 
deserve,  at  least,  a  passing  notice.  The 
first  forms  a  dialogue,  and  in  many 
churches  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
dramatized;  the  cantor  chanted  the  open- 
ing words:  "Whom  have  ye  .seen,  O 
shepherds?  Oh!  tell  us  who  is  it  that  has 
appeared  on  the  earth?" — A  choir  of 
choristers  standing  before  the  altar,  with 
staves  in  their  hands  to  represent 
shepherds,  answered:  "We  have  seen  the 
Child  that  is  born,  and  choirs  of  angels 

*   Duchusuu,  (JrigiiK-s.  i>   478. 
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praising  the  Lord,  alleluia!  alleluia!"* 
The  second  antiphon  is  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  fulfilment  of  the  Church's 
petitions  then  addressed  to  God:  "The 
Mother  hath  brought  forth  the  King, 
whose  name  is  the  Eternal;  she  hath 
both  a  mother's  joy  and  a  virgin's  priv- 
ilege; not  one  hath  ever  been  like  to  her, 
or  ever  shall  be,  alleluia!" 

The  dignified  and  beautiful  hymn  at 
Lauds,  full  of  allusions  to  the  divine 
maternity  of  Mary,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Sedulius  a  Christian  poet  of  the  fifth 
century,  f  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  asserted 
that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  whole  of  the  public  Offices  during 
Christmastide  is  the  special  honor  shown 
to  the  Virgin  Immaculate,  through  whom 
a  fallen  world  received  its  Redeemer. 


Led  by  a  Little  Child. 


BY    A.  RAYBOULD. 


'  T  was  Christmas  Eve.  Charles 
Roland  pushed  aside  his  books. 
Study  was  beginning  to  pall  on 
him.  Wisdom  is  an  exacting 
mistress;  but  the  antechambers  leading 
to  her  royal  presence  seemed  on  that  day 
to  be  full  of  a  particularly  stressful 
atmosphere. 

Charles  went  over  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  snowflakes  drifted 
steadily  through  the  bare  trees  in  the 
square  opposite  his  window,  and  fell 
softly  on  the  pavement  before  the  house. 
Two  or  three  poor  children,  oblivious 
apparently  of  the  damping  influences 
of  the  scene,  and  in  spite  of  their  scanty 
clothing,  were  talking  with  childlike  ear- 
nestness near  the  open  door.  One,  a 
little  girl,  five  or  six  years  old,  was  clasping 
a  tawdrily  dressed  doll.  To  the  two 
baby  boys  by  her  side,  innocent  of  the 
mother  instinct  to  which  such  ecstasy 
might  be  due,  who  surveyed  critically 

*  De  Antiq.  Eccl.   Discip.,  c.  xii. 
f  Hymnology,  Julian. 


enough  the  object  of  her  adoration,  the 
toy  appeared  to  offer  unthought-of  vistas 
of  play  and  pleasure. 

Charles  looked  down  and  smiled.  The 
little  scene  was  not  without  its  humanizing 
effect;  and  it  brought  back  to  his  mind 
with  a  rush  many  things  which  he  had 
forgotten,  among  others  that  it  was 
Christmas  Eve.  Gazing  out  at  the  snow- 
flakes  and  down  at  the  children  playing 
under  his  window,  he  reflected  rather 
bitterly  that  Christmas  held  no  meaning 
for  him  anyway.  He  was  an  exile  and 
alone,  and  to  give  or  to  receive  presents 
was  a  joy  he  could  not  hope  to  share. 
He  had  drifted  away  from  family  and 
friends;  he  had  also  drifted  away  from 
his  childhood's  faith;  yet  the  thought 
of  Christmas  now  recalled  memories  which 
he  could  not  lightly  set  aside, — recalled 
the  need  of  human  sympathy  and  human 
kindness;  made  him  feel  acutely  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  human  being  to 
his  heart,  or  of  sharing  with  some  fellow- 
creature  that  love  of  his  kind  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  sophistication,  had  not 
quite  died  out  of  his  heart. 

Charles  put  on  hie  hat  and  great-coat 
and  went  out.  The  children  he  had 
watched  from  the  window  had  disappeared, 
but  he  knew  other  children  would  be  easy 
to  find.  The  words,  "and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them,"  kept  repeating  themselves 
in  his  mind,  without  any  conscious  acquies- 
cence on  his  part;  though  he  knew  himself 
to  be  now  in  search  of  a  little  child. 

He  walked  on  towards  the  church  and 
the  schools,  and  looked  at  his  watch  to 
see  if  it  was  past  the  time  when  the  schools 
would  discharge  their  inmates.  No:  it 
still  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
appointed  time.  He  walked  slowly  towards 
the  girls'  school.  In  the  porch  the  cure 
was  waiting.  Charles  knew  his  appearance 
well  enough.  The  cure,  belonging  as  he  did 
to  the  meek  of  the  land,  waited  patiently, 
something  even  of  a  smile  upon  his  russet 
face.  Charles  took  note  of  the  old  man's 
kindly  expression;  it  was  childlike,  and 
it  was  pleasant. 
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Charles  did  not  like  priests;  he  par- 
ticularly objected  to  their  meekness  and 
good-will.  But  at  that  moment  the  pa-- 
tient  figure  standing  in  the  porch,  waiting 
evidently  to  surprise  the  children  by  some 
act  or  word  of  kindness,  fell  in  with 
the  young  man's  passing  humor,  and 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  desired  fitness 
of  things. 

He  walked  up  to  the  priest. 

"Monsieur  le  CureV'  he  said,  "when  the 
children  come  out,  will  you  let  me  have 
the  very  poorest  of  the  lot,  just  for  an 
hour  or  so?  I  promise  to  take  good  care 
of  her." 

The  curb's  eyes  wandered  over  Charles' 
face  with  one  shrewd  glance,  which  left 
him  apparently  satisfied. 

At  that  moment  the  school  doors 
opened,  and  the  children  came  tumbling 
out  in  mad  disorder,  like  a  stream  of  water 
which  had  broken  its  dam  and  was  free 
to  flow  where  it  would. 

The  cure'  stood  aside,  but  he  watched 
the  children.  He  knew  personally  every 
unit  in  that  motley  •  whole.  Presently  he 
seized  one  child  and  separated  her  from 
her  companions ;  then  another  and  another, 
until  a  little  group  remained  in  the  porch 
with  Charles  and  the  priest. 

"  Make  your  choice,  sir,"  said  the  cure. 
"You    are    not    the    only    one    who    has' 
designs  on  these  youngsters  to-day.    Provi- 
dence is  always  very  busy  in  their  behalf 
at  Christmastide." 

Charles  looked  at  the  children,  and,  as 
many  a  man  in  his  place  would  have  done, 
chose  the  prettiest — a  dark-eyed,  curly- 
headed  mite  of  six,  who,  in  her  dingy, 
threadbare  coat  and  faded  cap,  and  broken 
shoes  and  stockings,  was  still  a  pleasant 
object  to  look  upon.  Charles  thought 
with  pleasure  of  the  transformation  which 
c-mild  be  effected  in  her  appearance  by 
pretty  clothes. 

The  child  trotted  by  his  side,  quite 
unabashed  by  her  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances; and,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
tiie  young  man  was  to  be  her  special 
providence  that  day,  expressed  to  him 


with  frank  simplicity  all  the  desires  nearest 
to  her  heart. 

"And  a  doll,  to  open  and  shut  its  eyes, 
and  with  pink  clothes  to  come  off, — real 
clothes  with  buttons  and  things." 

"A  nature  baby?"  suggested  Charles, 
vainly  .trying  to  remember  where  he  had 
got  hold  of  the  term  or  of  its  significance. 

"No!  Me  likes  a  real  doll,  with  a  nice 
face,  and  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair." 

She  was  evidently  an  epicure  in  dolls. 

"Well,  you  can  choose  for  yourself. 
But  first  you  must  come  and  have  a 
bath." 

"I's  not  dirty." 

"But  a  nice,  warm  bath,"  said  Charles, 
soothingly;  "and  your  hair  curled — " 

"And  tied  with  blue  ribbon?  Den,  I 
won't  mind  the  bath." 

He  gave  the  child  in  charge  to  one  of 
the  bathing  women  at  the  public  baths, 
and  then  went  his  way,  with  the  intention 
of  procuring  a  complete  outfit  for  his 
protegee. 

He  was  beginning  really  to  enjoy  his 
whim.  Going  into  a  large  store,  he  gave 
an  order  for  an  entire  suit  of  clothing 
for  a  girl  of  six,  naming  an  approximate 
price.  But  so  general  an  order  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  some  personal 
choice;  and  when  it  came  to  selecting 
between  lace-befrilled  garments  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  hardly  suspected,  he 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  draw  the  line. 
Compromise,  he  saw,  must  enter  into 
the  best  intentions;  and  he  decided  dis- 
creetly to  withdraw  from  the  choice,  con- 
fiding the  whole  matter  to  a  competent 
and  motherly-looking  saleswoman,  whose 
sympathy  saved  the  young  man  from 
further  embarrassment.  At  last  only  -the 
coat  and  hat  and  the  inevitable  blue 
ribbon  remained  for  his  personal  taste 
to  decide  upon;  and,  these  being  chosen, 
Charles  emerged  from  the  shop  with  a 
goodly  sized  parcel  and  a  freshly  grown 
crop  of  parental  feelings  in  his  heart. 
He  now  smiled  indulgently  at  what,  ;i 
while  ago,  seemed  utter  folly. 

Somewhat    ashamed    of    his    parcel,    he 
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returned  to  the  baths,  reflecting  that  even 
if  he  did  meet  any  fellow-students  they 
could  not  possibly  know  what  was  in  the 
parcel.  It  was  duly  given  to  the  bathing 
woman,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
little  girl  emerged  so  transformed  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable.  Her  dark,  damp  curls 
glistened  under  ihe  blue  cap;  her  eyes 
and  cheeks  glowed  with  new  life;  the 
blue  coat  set  off  her  well-knit  little  body; 
and  the  brown  shoes  and  stockings  showed 
to  advantage  her  straight,  shapely  legs 
and  feet.  Charles'  taste  had  made  no 
mistake:  as  she  was  now  dressed,  the 
child  was  really  beautiful.  She  sprang 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks. 

"Isn't  I  fine?  And  I  has  lace  and 
fwills  inside!  I's  just  lovely  now,  I  know!" 

She  kissed  him  again  before  he  put  her 
down.  Charles  was  unaccustomed  to  such 
demonstrations,  and  the  child's  embraces 
produced  on  him  a  strange  effect.  He 
could  not  say  if  it  were  pleasure  or  pain, 
but  he  felt  more  human,  nearer  to  the 
world  of  his  fellow-beings  than  he  had 
felt  for  years. 

He  took  the  child's  hand  and  they 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
shops.  He  was  altogether  indifferent  now 
about  meeting  his  fellow  -  students  or 
any  one  else.  The  child  looked  as  if  she 
might  really  be  a  cousin  or  any  other 
kind  of  convenient  relative.  The  young 
man  felt  proud  of  his  little  companion; 
she,  still  prouder  of  her  newly  found 
protector,  bounded  gaily  by  his  side, 
chatting  unceasingly  all  the  time,  as  if 
the  bliss  «f  the  occasion  needed  an  over- 
flow of  words. 

Her  imagination  had  evidently  never 
strayed  beyond  the  merest  necessities  of 
life,  or  such  luxuries  as  a  few  pence  could 
procure.  Charles'  generosity  appeared  to 
her  the  wildest  prodigality,  and  she 
sought  to  restrain  him.  Only  on  one 
point  was  she  exacting, — that  of  the 
doll,  which  was  to  be  her  own  particular 
possession :  a  doll  with  blue  eyes,  a  pink 
dress,  and  yellow  hair.  The  exact  shade 


of  the  hair  presented  a  difficulty;  but 
at  last  she  was  fully  satisfied. 

"And  it's  my  own, — -my  very  own,  for- 
ever and  forever?  And  Marie  is  not  to 
take  it  away  from  me?" 

"No;  but  Marie  must  have  something, 
too, — -something  for  herself.  What  would 
she  like?" 

"Marie  would  like  a  book, — a  big  book 
with  lots  of  stories  in  it;  and  then  she 
can  read  the  stories  to  me.  Oh,  it'll  be 
lovely!" 

"And  you  will  let  her  play  with  your 
doll  sometimes?" 

' '  Yes,  pwaps  on  Sundays  after  cate- 
chism, and  nights  when  we  have  a  fire. 
Den  we's  awfy  good  and  quiet,  'cause 
mother  goes  to  sleep." 

The  book  was  bought,  and  some  other 
things, — for  mother  and  father,  and  Aunt 
Louise,  and  even  the  baby.  At  last,  when 
Charles  and  his  little  companion  had 
ended  their  purchases,  he  asked  her  where 
she  lived. 

"Oh,  it's  not  far  from  the  church! 
Won't  you  come  to  see  me  when  you 
comes  on  Sundays?" 

Charles  did  not  tell  her  that  he  did  not 
go  to  Mass  on  Sundays  or  any  other  day; 
but  she  seemed  to  have  some  misgivings 
on  the  subject,  for  she  repeated  her 
invitation. 

"Yes,  I'll  come  to  see  you.  But  you 
must  go  home  now." 

She  saddened  visibly,  and  trotted  on  in 
silence  by  his  side. 

"Everything  stops,"  she  said  at  last. 
"I  want  something  that  keeps  on  all  the 
time.  Does  things  stop  up  in  heaven, 
too?" 

"You  mean  do  things  come  to  an  end 
in  heaven?  No:  in  heaven  things  last 
forever  and  ever." 

"Den  I  wants  to  go  to  heaven;  and  I 
wants  you  to  go,  too?  Don't  you  want  to 
go  to  heaven?" 

Charles  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"I  believe  I  do  now,  for  your  sake, 
girlie." 

"And  you'll  come  to  the  Crib  to-morrow? 
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Oh,  it's  lovely!  Lots  of  lights  and  flowers 
and  things !  And  the  little  Infant  Jesus, — 
oh,  He's  so  won'ful!  You'll  come  to  see 
Him,  won't  you?" 

They  had  reached  a  dingy  street,  and 
at  the  door  of  one  of  its  poorest  houses 
the  child  stopped. 

"I  lives  here,  up  at  the  top  of  that  big 
house,  where  you  see  the  clothes  dwying 
in  the  window. >r 

"Then  I  must  say  good-bye  here,  but 
I'll  come  to  see  you." 

"You'll  come  soon, — very  soon?  And 
you  won't  forget  the  Crib  to-morrow, 
will  you?"  » 

He  transferred  the  parcels  from  his 
arms  to  those  of  the  child.  She  could 
hardly  hold  them  all.  As  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I'll  come  very  soon,"  he  promised. 

"And  you'll  come  to  the  Crib  to- 
morrow ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  perhaps — ' ' 

"Say  really,  truly!" 

"  Yes,  I'll  come."  • 

She  brightened  at  once. 

"The  little  Jesus  will  give  you  lots  of 
presents,"  she  whispered.  "I'll  ask  Him, 
'cause  I's  got  nothing  to  give  you 
myself." 

He  watched  her  toiling  up  the  dusty 
stairway  of  the  wretched  house.  Half-, 
way  up  she  turned  to  call  a  last  adieu; 
and  he  saw  her  there  as  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  sweetness, — a  flower  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God,  blossoming  in  the  midst  of 
decay  and  dirt  and  ugliness.  And  he 
thanked  Heaven  for  that  flower  which 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  along  life's 
dusty  highroad  just  for  him. 


A  Memory  of  Bohemia. 


A  Wish. 


BY    ANGELA    SWING. 

not  the   Christmas  spirit  cease: 
With  you  and  me  let  Love  and  Peace 
Abide,  till   Christmas  comes  again. 
And  every  year  the  same.     Amen. 


BY    OCTAVIA    HENSBL. 

Good    King  Wenceslaus  looked  out 

On  the  Feast  of   Stephen, 
When   the  snow  lay  round  about. 

Deep  and  crisp  and  even — 

DICE  after  voice  took  up  the 
carol,  as  the  children  gathered 
in  the  rittersaal  of  an  old  Bohe- 
mian castle,  near  Zbirhof,  on 
the  hill  of  Tochnek,  south  of  Prague. 
It  was  a  quaint  old  English  Christmas 
carol,  sung  by  Czecish  children  in  the 
native  land  of  the  saintly  monarch,  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  St»  Stephen,  a 
thousand  years  after  King  Wenceslaus,  of 
blessed  memory,  had  sought  the  poor  old 
beggar  gathering  dead  branches  from  the 
forest  of  the  Hirschgraben  on  the  Hrad- 
schin;  only  an  English  Christmas  carol, 
as  the  fire  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth, 
and  soft  rugs  of  Turkish  looms  were  scat- 
tered over  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
great  hall,  where  good  Baron  Jelineuka 
sat  "keeping  his  Christmas  holiday." 

A  huge  wooden  table  thirty  feet  in 
length  extended  through  the  middle  of 
this  hall;  and  the  windows  were  deeply 
splayed,  so  that  seats  resembling  couches 
could  be  placed  below  the  ledge-like 
window  sill,  from  which  stone  mullions 
rose  up,  and  lost  themselves  in  geometrical 
traceries  encircling  richly  tinted  stained 
glass  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Chairs 
with  strangely  carved  wooden  backs  and 
uncushioned  seats  stood  about  the  long 
table;  but  at  the  head  of  the  room 
near  the  open  fireplace,  huge  armchairs, 
embroidered  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
footstools  of  cloth  of  gold,  gleamed  in  the 
glow  of  the  firelight,  and  imparted  a 
certain  luxuriousness  to  the  great  gray- 
stone  room. 

Here  sat  the  great  Baron  and  his  wife, 
while  around  them  were  gathered  a  troop 
of  guests,  young  and  old, — companions 
of  their  own  little  daughters,  Andulka 
and  Seta;  they,  with  their  English  gov- 
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erness,  were  singing  the  old  carol  of 
Wenceslaus,  whose  story  their  father  hud 
promised  to  tell  them  at  the  hour  of 
abendruhe,  as  the  Germans  call  the  hour 
of  evening  twilight, — the  hour  of  rest 
before  supper. 

"Good  King  Wenceslaus!"  exclaimed 
Seta.  "And  did  he  really  live,  papa?" 

"And  did  he  look  out  of  the  window 
and  see  the  beggar  gathering  sticks?" 
questioned  Andulka,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  father's  chair,  and  crossing  her 
little  hands,  prepared  to  listen  to  a  long 
story. 

"Of  course  he  lived,"  said  the  Baron. 
"September  28  is  his  festival — 'Duke  of 
Bohemia,  and  Martyr.'  But  in  those  days 
dukes  were  like  kings,  and  ruled  their 
country  right  royally." 

"He  had  a  good  grandmother,  too," 
said  the  Baroness.  "She  it  was  who  took 
care  of  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
educated  him.  You  have  often  heard  of 
her — St.  Ludmilla,  patroness  of  Bohemia." 

"But  where  was  his  mother?"  asked 
Seta. 

"That  belongs  to  my  story,"  said  the 
Baron.  "Now  sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you 
an  old,  old  Christmas  story.  You  all  know 
the  little  town  of  Bodenbach,  on  the  Elbe, 
the  principal  pass  from  Saxony  into 
Bohemia.  It  is  through  this  town  tourists 
must  travel  who  wish  to  visit  Teschen  and 
its  old  castle,  where  St.  Ludmilla  was  born, 
and  where  she  lived — yes,  and  where  she 
suffered  martyrdom.  Her  son  Wratislaus, 
who  ruled  over  Bohemia,  had  married  a 
heathen  princess,  Drahomira;  and  she, 
not  wishing  to  have  the  care  of  her  little 
son  Wenceslaus,  sent  him  to  the  castle  of 
his  grandmother  Ludmilla,  at  Teschen; 
but  her  eldest  son,  Boleslaus,  she  loved 
very  much,  and  kept  him  with  her,  for- 
bidding him  Christian  education,  and 
instigating  him  against  his  brother  Wen- 
ceslaus, whom  his  father  and  all  the  people 
dearly  loved.  Little  Wenceslaus  lived 
at  Teschen,  and  became  a  very  holy 
man,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  beloved  by 
everyone, 


"At  last  his  father,  the  Duke  Wratislaus, 
died;  and,  instigated  by  his  mother  Dra- 
homira, Boleslaus  seized  the  crown  and 
sceptre  of  his  father,  although  it  belonged 
to  his  brother  Wenceslaus  by  right  of  gift, 
the  Dukes  of  Bohemia  having  the  power  to 
name  their  successors.  The  nobles  hated 
Boleslaus,  and  petitioned  their  Princess 
Ludmilla  to  send  her  grandson  Wenceslaus 
to  reign  over  them,  according  to  his 
father's  will.  This  she  did,  and  gave  him 
such  wise  advice  and  counsel  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  placed  about  him 
such  faithful  ministers,  that  she  made  his 
reign  a  happy  one,  but  earned  for  herself 
the  hatred  of  Drahomira.  Some  time  after, 
this  wicked  princess,  unknown  to  her  son, 
sent  murderers  to  Princess  Ludmilla;  and 
one  night,  as  the  latter  was  praying  before 
the  altar  in  the  chapel  at  Teschen,  masked 
men  rushed  upon  her .  and  strangled  her 
with  her  own  veil.  The  Church  makes  no 
mention  of  her  except  in  one  of  the  lessons 
read  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Wenceslaus; 
but  you  know  she  is  the  patroness  of 
Bohemia,  and  is  honored  as  a  martyr. 
Her  feast  is  observed  on  the  i6th  of 
September." 

"What  did  Wenceslaus  the  Duke  say 
when  he  heard  of  her  death?"  asked  the 
children  in  chorus. 

"He  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  gave 
so  little  heed  to  affairs  of  State  for  a  feu- 
days  that  his  wicked  brother  Boleslaus 
began  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  was 
living  at  that  time  on  the  Hradschin  at 
Prague,  in  the  old  part  of  the  royal  palace 
through  which  we  went  last  summer.  You 
remember  the  council  chamber,  its  brick 
floor,  and  rudely  whitewashed  walls?  It  is 
supposed  that  King  Wenceslaus  used  the 
little  room  just  off  the  council  chamber  as 
his  oratory,  and  through  its  window  saw 
the  beggarman,  as  the  carol  says,  'on  the 
Feast  of  Stephen.' 

"Christmas  was  royally  kept  on  the 
Hradschin,  and  the  festival  days  following 
were  also  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting. 
The  castle  court  was  kept  open  to  all,  and 
beggars  .from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
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flocked  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  at 
the  King's  table.  On  Christmas  night,  the 
eve  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Stephen,  the  good 
King  had  gone  to  his  oratory  to  pray. 
He  was  alone  and  very  sad,  and  felt  a 
strange  presentiment  of  coming  danger 
His  wicked  brother  Boleslaus  and  his 
cruel  mother  Drahomira  were  conspiring 
against  him;  he  knew  this  now,  but  was 
not  aware  of  how  far  they  had  gone,  and 
what  success  they  had  met  with  in  securing 
aid  from  the  wild  Ugri  of  Pannonia,  and 
th(  lawless  tribes  of  Lombards  that 
wandered  through  Central  Europe  even 
as  late  as  the  ninth  century."  That  morning 
Wenceslaus  had  heard  Mass  in  the  Wratis- 
laus  Chapel*  (the  monument  he  had 
erected  in  memory  of  his  father)  adjoining 
the  palace  on  the  Hradschin,  above  the 
River  Moldau. 

"  You  have  often  seen  this  beautiful 
chapel,  but  never  when  it  was  lighted;  ^o 
you  can  not  imagine  what  a  flash  of  glory 
it  must  have  been, — the  candles  burning 
on  the  high  altar,  the  jewelled  shrines  and 
niches  of  saints  lit  up  with  tall  wax-lights 
and  torches  of  silver  and  gold.  Then  were 
seen  pale  lavender  hues  of  purple  ame- 
thysts, blood-red  carnelians,  lapis  lazuli  as 
blue  as  the  Grotto  Azzuro;  carbuncles  and 
garnets  Hashing  the  splendor  of  sunset; 
while  ehrysoprases  and  topaz  gleamed  • 
green  and  orange  through  the  rainbow 
lines  on  every  side. 

"But  at  evening,  alone  in  his  humble 
oratory,  the  King  knelt.  The  moon  was 
bright,  and  snow  covered  the  hill  of  Hrad- 
schin, and  filled  the  deep,  dark  ravine  of 
the  Hirschgraben  with  shadows  of  tall, 
leafless  trees  on  its  crystal  surface.  A  step 
was  heard  beneath  the  palace  walls;  then 

*  The  jewelled  walls  of  this  chapel  form  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  ninth-century 
mural  mosaic  in  the  world.  Only  in  Bohemia 
is  this  style  of  mural  decoration  ,i  rn  The 
chapi-1  was  built  about  the  year  <St)8;  its  outer 
walls  wen  mosaics  of  porphyry,  majolica,  and 
•'•;  but  inside,  the  more  translucent  };ems 
arc  lixcd  with  mortar  into  the  solid  a.nriti-  walls, 
which,  like  the  mural  mosaics  of  Karlstein  in 
Lower  Bohemia,  were  once  covered  with  gold. 


it  was  that  the  King  looked  out  and  saw 
two  figures — an  old  man  and  a  little  child — 
picking  up  the  dead  branches  of  trees 
and  binding  them  into  fagots.  He  left  his 
prayer-desk  and  descended  the  narrow  tur- 
ret stair,  and,  opening  the  doorway  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  stepped  out  upon  the 
snow-covered  terrace,  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  beggars.  They  paused  in 
their  work,  while  the  King  asked:  'What 
do  you  here,  my  friends?  Why  are  you 
not  in  the  castle  court  and  feasting  with 
my  people  ? '  • ' 

"Then  the  old  man  answered:  'It  is 
not  enough,  O  King!  that  you  bid  your 
table  spread,  and  proclaim  days  of  feasting 
and  mirth,  when  friend  and  foe,  citizen 
and  stranger,  may  partake  of  your  bounty : 
rather  should  you  mingle  in  the  throng, 
and  learn  to  know  your  friends  from  those 
who  falsely  flatter,  and  all  the  while 
encompass  you  with  evil.' 

1 '  Then  would  I  be  more  in  their  power,' 
replied  the  King. 

"And  do  you  dread  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom?' asked  the  old  man. 

"And  as  the  King  gazed  upon  the 
speaker,  the  beggar's  mantle  fell  from  his 
shoulder,  and  a  young  man  clothed  in 
white  garments,  holding  the  martyr's 
symbolic  branch  of  palm,  stood  before 
him,  saying: 

"I  am  Stephen,  the  first  to  follow  the 
infant  band,  the  Holy  Innocents,  who 
lead  that  noble  army  of  martyrs  to  which 
you  are  soon  to  belong.  I  come  to  warn 
you,  O  King.  Go  forth  bravely  to  meet 
your  doom.' 

"And  the  figure  faded  from  sight; 
but  the  child  remained,  and,  taking  the 
King's  hand,  led  him  back  to  the  palace 
court. 

"Whence  this  child  came,  who  he  was, 
and  where  he  lived  in  the  palace1,  no  one 
evir  knew;  but  he  always  seemed  near  the 
King;  try  as  they  would,  the  courtiers 
could  not  part  him  from  Wenceslaus.  Plot 
after  plot  against  the  monarch's  life  failed ; 
winter,  spring  and  summer  passed  away, 
and  unharmed,  unmolested,  the  good  King 
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moved  among  his  subjects.  But  at  last 
the  time  was  ripe ;  Wenceslaus  had  finished 
the  life-work  appointed  him.  In  the  gray 
dawn  of  a  September  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  a  child  whisper- 
ing his  name;  and,  looking  up,  he  saw 
an  angel-boy  standing  beckoning  to  him. 
It  was  the  child  who  had  watched  beside 
him  since  the  Feast  of  Stephen.  ^  'Arise, 
O  King!'  he  said.  'Seek  sanctuary.  Thy 
enemies  are  upon  thee.'  And,  gliding 
before  him  along  the  castle  halls  towards 
the  Wratislaus  Chapel,  the  figure  disap- 
peared in  the  half-opened  doorway. 

"But,  hasten  as  the  King  might,  Boles- 
laus  and  the  murderous  band  who  sur- 
rounded him  gained  upon  the ,  monarch ; 
and  just  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary — just  as  his  hands  caught  the 
heavy  ring  that  served  as  handle, — the 
dagger  of  his  brother  pierced  his  heart,  and 
Wenceslaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  fell  dead 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel  which  his  filial 
.piety  had  raised." 

"And  the  child — the  little  child — who 
was  he?"  asked  Andulka. 

"The  Christ-Child,  who  bears  good 
gifts  to  all.  To  Wenceslaus  He  brought 
the  gift  of  life  for  a  season,  watched  over 
him,  and  warned  him,  and  led  him  to 
the  church  door,  where  a  crown  awaited 
him,  even  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  the 
most  precious  crown  of  all." 


The  Unseen  Guide. 


WHEN  Our  Lord  came  upon  earth, 
He  preferred  to  be  born,  as  other  men  are 
born,  of  a  human  mother.  He  did  so 
to  put  honor  on  all  those  earthly  relations 
and  connections  which  are  ours  by  nature ; 
and  to  teach  us  that,  though  He  has 
begun  a  new  creation,  He  does  not  wish 
us  to  cast  off  the  old  creation,  as  far 
as  it  is  not  sinful.  Hence  it  is  our  duty 
to  love  and  honor  our  parents,  to  be 
affectionate  to  our  brothers,  sisters, 
friends,  husbands,  wives,  not  only  not 
less,  but  even  more,  than  it  was  man's 
duty  before  Our  Lord  came  on  earth. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 
V. 

S  Rene  ascended  the  winding 
stone  staircase  that  led  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  he  was  aware 
of  a  step  behind  him.  He  turned. 
Under  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  he 
saw  the  face  of  Hubert  Brassard,  but 
changed,  emaciated,  and  miserable. 

"Hubert!" 

"What  is  left  of  him!" 

"Come  to  my  room,"  De  Boncoeur 
whispered.  "I  must  know  the  meaning 
of  this." 

"You  shall.  But  my  mother,  —  does 
she  live?" 

"Why  do  you  doubt  it?" 

Hubert  leaned  against  the  wall,  as  if  a 
sharp  blow  had  struck  his  heart.  Rene 
dragged  him  into  the  little  anteroom  of 
the  apartment  called  St.  Eustache, —  a 
room  that  was  fit  for  a  king,  everybody 
in  Dieppe  said. 

The  clatter  of  dishes  could  be  heard  in 
the  hall,  but  the  anteroom,  with  the  bed 
for  a  valet,  and  the  simple  furniture 
appropriate  for  a  servant,  was  a  quiet 
place. 

Rend  pointed  to  a  stool.  Hubert  sat 
down  languidly.  The  two  candles  on  the 
table  by  the  bed  cast  a  pale  light  on 
his  worn  face.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
once  been  a  strong  and  handsome  boy. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Rene,  throwing  his 
cloak  over  the  box  which  he  had  hidden 
under  the  bed.  "I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, wash.  I  see  the  hot  water  is 
ready.  Annette  knows  what  I  like.  After- 
wards you  will  dine  with  me.  How  did 
you  know  I  was  here?" 

"I  saw  your  face  as  the  coach  passed 
St.  Jacques.  I  live  —  or  rather  I  hide — 
near  that  church.  So  my  mother  lives?" 

"Boulet!"  called  out  Ren£  through  the 
crack  of  the  door.  "I  shall  have  a  friend 
to  dinner:  put  on  a  second  cover." 
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"It  is  done,"  answered  Boulet. 

Rene"  moved  rapidly  about  the  room. 
He  was  glad  to  prolong  his  ablution  and 
his  change  of  clothes  to  give  Hubert 
time  to  recover  himself;  for  the  young 
man  had  been  running,  and  his  breath 
came  in  gasps. 

"I  had  to  go  fast  to  catch  you,"  he 
whispered  faintly. 

"It  is  well  that  his  dear  mother  can 
not  behold  him.  As  I  live,"  thought  De 
Boncreur,  "I  will  see  the  end  of  this, 
and  restore  him  to  her,  if  I  must  go 
through  fire!" 

Boulet,  with  a  flourish,  announced 
dinner.  As  soon  as  De"  Boncoeur  had 
entered  the  brilliantly  lit  room  of  St. 
Eustache,  Boulet  locked  the  door  of  the 
anteroom  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

The  table  sparkled.  Late  roses  were 
grouped  about  the  precious  Sevres  figure 
in  the  centre.  Boulet  ladled  the  pot  au  feu 
from  an  old  silver  tureen.  The  host  and 
hostess  appeared  with  bottles  of  Rent's 
favorite  Barsac.  Hubert  ate  and  drank,  and 
his  cough  grew  less  sharp  and  frequent. 

Boulet  and  the  hostess  placed  the 
dessert  of  grapes  and  apples  on  th«  table 
and  retired.  De  Boncceur  did  not  hear 
the  click  of  the  key  in  the  door,  nor  the 
locking  of  the  little  wire  gate  which  closed 
the  end  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
stately  room  of  St.  Eustache.  De  Bon- 
cceur and  Hubert  Brassard  were  prisoners 
for  the  night. 

Hubert  slowly  sipped  his  cordial. 

"You  will  ask  why  I  am  here, — why  I 
stay  here.  It  is"  (his  voice  dropped) 
"that  three  years  ago  I  committed  a 
crime.  De  Joyeuse  knew  it;  he  kept  me 
drunk;  he  possesses  demoniacal  power 
over  those  that  give  themselves  to  evil. 
I  committed  mortal  sin,  and  he  enslaved 
me.  I  was — I  was  an  accomplice  at  the 
Soleil  d'Or." 

"The  Soleil  d'Or!" 

"It  is  the  centre  of  infamy.  I  had  no 
hope;  I  was  the  child  of  evil.  But  one 
night  I  dreamed  of  the  altar  of  St.  Jacques, 
and  saw  my  mother  there  praying  before 


it.  It  was  at  Easter  time.  I  went  to  the 
cure".  I  confessed;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  hidden  near  the  church,  begging" 
(he  flushed);  "for  I  can  not  work,-^ 
-begging  in  the  twilight,  lest  he  should  see 
me.  I  fear  his  power.  I  dare  not  go  back 
to  Paris;  for  he  says  the  prison  waits  for 
me,  perhaps  even  the  guillotine." 

"Nonsense!"  said  De  Boncceur.  "You 
have  suffered  enough.  Your  soul  is  cured. 
We  will  see  about  all  this.  And  after  this 
cordial  is  finished,  I  shall  go  to  the  Soleil 
d'Or  and  take  my  friend  from  the  accursed 
house.  If  what  you  say  is  true,  it  will  be 
De  Joyeuse,  not  you,  who  will  suffer." 

"Satan  will  save  him  again,  as  he  has 
often  saved  him  in  the  past." 

"Have  you  no  faith  in  God?" 

"But  I  have  seen  horrible  things  in  the 
Soleil  d'Or.  You  will  never  again  see  your 
friend  alive, — never!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall!"  De  Boncoeur  did 
not  disguise  his  contempt  for  the  crouch- 
ing figure  before  him. 

He  rang  the  bell.    There  was  no  answer. 

"Boulet!"  he  called  again.  Then  a 
voice  was  heard  without, — -the  stentorian 
voice  of  Boulet. 

"You  are  locked  in!"  cried  Boulet.  "I 
apologize,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  but 
Annette,  your  old  nurse,  refuses  me  the 
key.  She  will  not  have  you  go  to  the 
Soleil  d'Or.  It  is  haunted;  it  is  full  of 
evil  spirits." 

"No,"  said  the  voice  of  the  landlady, — 
"no,  Monsieur  Rene\  you  shall  not  go  out 
to-night.  It  has  begun  to  rain  and  to 
blow,  and  there  is  thunder  in  the  air.  My 
husband  suspected  that  you  wanted  to 
visit  your  friend  at  the  Soleil  d'Or.  I  can 
not  bear  it,  child  of  my  heart!  You  must 
obey  your  old  nurse."  , 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Rene",  half 
laughing,  "she  means  what  she  says! 
Annette  is  a  terrible  tyrant;  she  is  the 
only  person  in  the  world  I  am  afraid  of. 
Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  for  the  moment 
is  to  submit.  But  I  think  I  can  arrange 
matters  later.  What  a  storm!  Do  you 
hear  the  rain?  In  the  meantime,  Brassard, 
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tell  me  something  about  the  Soleil  d'Or 
and  its  proprietor." 

"De  Joyeuse?" 

"  Impossible!" 

"It  is  from  that  house  of  hell  that  he 
derives  most  of  his  income." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"No  traveller  with  goods  or  money 
who  enters  that  tavern  ever  escapes.  You 
do  not  believe  it?  I  have  seen  with  these 
eyes.  The  house  is  fine;  there  are  lots  of 
servants.  Many  travellers,  who  have 
nothing  of  great  importance,  find  the 
place  agreeable,  and  go  on  their  way; 
but  the  others!" 

"What  becomes  of  the  others?"  De 
Boncceur  waited,  concealing  his  suspense. 
Hardwick,  with  his  jewels,  would  doubt- 
less be  one  of  the  "others." 

"They  are  never  heard  of.  You  know 
the  old  legend  of  the  attractive  inns,  to 
which  travellers  were  decoyed  to  a  room  in 
which  there  was  a  mechanical  bed — 

"Oh,  I  know!"  De  Boncceur  spoke 
contemptuously, — "the  stories  that  made 
us  children  shudder  by  the  fireside  on 
•winter  evenings.  De  Joyeuse  is  too 
modern  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  kind 
of  thing,  Hubert." 

Brassard  raised  his  thin  right  hand,  as 
if  an  warning. 

"The  air  is  full  of  horrible  things.  The 
times  are  horrible.  In  Paris  they  are 
preparing  monstrous  terrors  that  only 
devil- worshippers  could  think  of.  There 
will  soon  be  a  massacre  of  priests  (I  have 
heard  that  it  is  coming)  that  will  shock 
the  world.  But  at  the  Soleil  d'Or  there  is 
a  room  from  which  no  traveller  ever 
escapes.  In  it  there  is  a  bed,  comfortable, 
luxurious,  canopied  with  brocade.  When 
all  is  quiet,  it  sinks  softly  into  the  cellar 
of  the  house.  A  man's  throat  is  cut  and 
his  body  disappears." 

"You  are  mad!" 

"I  have  seen  it  once.  I  have  heard 
the  shrieks  of  the  traveller, — a  rich  old 
Englishman,  whose  servant  had  been  sent 
on  to  England  before  him." 

De  Boncoeur  looked  narrowly  into  the 


face  of  Brassard.    Evidently  he  was  speak- 
ing the  truth. 

"Boulet!  Boulet!"  DC  Boneoeur  called 
frantically.  "Open  the  door!" 

"Only  if  Monsieur  Rene  will  promise 
not  to  go  to  the  Soleil  d'Or!"  came  back 
Annette's  authoritative  voice. 

"You  see!"  said  Brassard.  "  The  honest 
people  suspect." 

De  Boncoeur  threw  himself  against  the 
door  with  all  his  force. 

"You  must  let  me  out!"  he  cried. 
"Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  down!" 

The  door  was  of  solid  oak. 
VI. 

Hardwick  found  the  Soleil  d'Or  ablaze 
with  light.  An  avenue  of  poplars  led  up 
to  the  inn,  which  faced  a  courtyard.  As 
soon  as  his  coach  reached  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  a  bell  sounded,  announcing  his 
approach,  and  four  servants  rushed  for- 
ward. Richard  slipped  from  his  place 
and  gave  them  various  orders.  Hardwick 
could  not  help  noting  that  Richard  seemed 
familiar  with  the  place  and  the  people, 
and  he  was  rather  surprised  when  Richard 
dismissed  the  second  coachman. 

Hardwick  himself  took  charge  of  the 
jewel  casket.  He  missed  the  second  one, 
and  asked  Richard  if  he  had  the  box.  He 
was  stunned  for  a  moment  at  the  apparent 
disappearance.  It  contained,  he  knew,  the 
tiara  and  the  more  precious  of  the  jewels. 
Richard  suddenly  remembered — and  his 
countenance  fell  as  he  remembered  it — 
.  that  he  had  seen  De  Boncoeur  with  this 
box  in  his  hands. 

"Its  contents  are  priceless,"  said  Hard- 
wick; "but  it  is  safe  with  him.  I  will  get 
it  to-morrow." 

A  man,  bustling  and  jovial,  came  out 
to  welcome  the  newcomer.  Hardwick  was 
ushered  into  the  great  hall,  where  a  large 
fire  burned.  Cushions  of  red  velvet  ran 
around  the  walls,  which  were  panelled  in 
black  oak.  Antlers  and  stags'  heads  pro- 
jected from  the  high  space  above  the  open 
chimney-place,  and  were  thrown  in  strange 
shadows  on  the  walls.  It  was  a  most 
comfortable  room.  Several  men,  appar- 
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ently  guests,  sat   about   at    oaken  tables. 
"My    master    will    go   to    his    room    at 
once,"  said  Richard.    "He  is  tired." 

"I  am  tired,"  Hardwick  agreed, — "very 
tired.  When  I  get  my  boots  off  I  shall  be 
happy.  vSupper  in  my  room,  Richard." 

The   landlord   laughed   cheerily,    and   a 
young  woman  came  forward  and  curtsied. 
"Wild  duck  and  venison,"  she  suggested, 
"and  the  best  wine  of  the  country." 

"I  leave  that  to  Richard,"  Hardwick 
said.  "But  whatever  you  give  me,  let  it 
be  quick  and  simple.  I  am  weary  of  the 
turmoil  of  Paris." 

The  host  laughed.  Hardwick  was  star- 
tled; for  in  the  distance  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  echo  of  a  laugh  he  had  heard  before, — 
a  laugh  that  made  him  shudder.  But  all 
was  brightness  and  warmth  and  comfort; 
and  instantly  he  threw  off  this  strange 
impression. 

A  flight  of  broad  steps  led  to  a  long 
corridor,  lighted  so  profusely  by  wax 
candles  that  Hardwick,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  parsimonious  man,  thought  of 
his  probable  bill.  "It's  comfortable,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "but  guests  who  come 
here  must  pay  well." 

The  door  of  an  anteroom  was  opened  by 
a  servant;  and  Hardwick  found  himself 
in  a  small  dressing-chamber,  hung  with 
red  velvet,  the  door  of  which  opened  into 
the  bedroom.  The  bedroom  was  very 
luxurious.  Heavy  crimson  curtains  cov- 
ered each  of  the  four  windows;  the  door 
opened  so  noiselessly  that  it  seemed  to  be 
padded;  the  carpet  was  of  the  famous 
pale  blue,  woven  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis, 
which  Hardwick  had  seen  so  often  in  great 
houses  in  France.  The  furniture  was  of 
heavy  black  oak,  picked  out  with  gold. 
The  large  bed  against  the  wall  looked  so 
soft  and  comfortable  that  Hardwick  was 
tempted  to  do  without  the  promised  duck 
and  venison  and  the  best  wine  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  rest  his  tired  body 
beneath  the  white  bearskin  that  covered 
it.  Great  folds  of  crimson  and  gold  brocade 
were  draped  from  the  hands  of  the  gilded 
cupids  that  upheld  the  canopy. 


"Ah,"  said  Hardwick  to  Richard,  who 
had  removed  his  coat,  and  brought  him  hot 
water  and  a  flask  of  lavender  essence,  "a 
man  must  sleep  long  and  well  in  that  bed!" 

Richard  made  no  answer. 

"You  must  go  early  to  bed  yourself, 
Richard.  My  daughter  will  not  be  pleased 
if  you  get  ill  during  the  journey." 

He  noted  that  the  servant's  cheeks 
paled,  and  that  his  hand  became  unsteady. 
Having  unstrapped  the  portmanteaus, 
Richard  left  the  room. 

"I  will  return  in  half  an  hour  with  a 
good  supper,"  he  said. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Uncle  Sambuq. 


BY   PAUL   ARBNE.* 


?ATRON  TRfiFUME  had  related 
the  story  of  his  rich  Uncle  Sambuq, 
and  had  so  many  times  estimated 
the  amount  of  the  inheritance 
expected  from  him,  that  at  last  he  had 
come  to  believe  firmly  in  the  existence 
of  both  the  uncle  and  the  inheritance. 
The  fact  of  the  case  was  that  this  Pierre 
Sambuq,  a  worthless  fellow,  the  despair 
of  his  family,  had  embarked  as  cabin 
boy  on  an  American  schooner  many  years 
before,  and  had  never  been  heard  of 
afterwards.  This,  however,  was  all  too 
simple  for  the  good  people  of  the  Marseilles 
suburbs  to  accept;  so  they  drew  upon  their 
imagination  for  embellishments. 

Then  one  fine  day,  Trefume  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  sailor  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States.  He  told  the  man  about  his  uncle 
who  had  gone  to  America  years  before, 
and  inquired  whether  or  not  he  had  seen 
a  person  answering  the  description  he 
gave  of  that  worthy.  The  extent  of  the 
United  States  was,  of  course,  a  thing 
undreamed  of  by  Trefume. 

Wishing  to  please  him,  the  old  sailor 
proceeded  to  tell  of  having  seen,  on  the 
docks  of  New  York  city,  an  enormously 

•  Translated  for  THB  A  va  MARIA  by  H.  TwitcheU 
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rich  man  who  resembled  the  Sambuq 
described  as  closely  as  one  drop  of  water 
resembles  another.  Nothing  further  was 
needed  to  give  substance  to  the  legend. 
At  first,  the  rich  man  only  resembled 
Sambuq;  later  he  actually  was  Sambuq. 
The  sailor  added  further  details  to  his  story. 
The  rich  man  had  addressed  him  and 
said:  "Remember  me  to  all  my  relatives 
at  home.  Tell  them  not  to  worry,  and  to 
be  patient."  Furthermore,  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  box  of  presents,  which 
had  been  lost  in  a  dreadful  shipwreck. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  legend  grew  and 
grew.  Sambuq  was  the  imaginary  possessor 
of  millions, — of  plantations,  slaves,  gold 
mines;  in  short,  of  all  that  an  uncle  in 
America  should  possess.  The  Trefumes 
became  the  object  of  envy  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Their  friends  talked  to  them  of 
little  except  the  inheritance  they  would 
one  day  receive,  even  hinting  that  an 
early  demise  of  the  august  relative  might 
not  be  so  very  great  a  calamity. 

The  Trefumes  themselves  were  more 
conscientious.  "  Let  him  live  as  long  as  the 
good  Lord  wills.  We  are  not  the  ones  to 
hurry  matters." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  hamlet  at  Eudome, 
the  wall  of  the  Tre"fume  cottage,  whose 
only  door  looked  out  over  the  sea,  was 
decorated  with  a  drawing  of  a  sort  of  fairy 
palace,  in  which  were  intermingled  sug- 
gestions of  the  Alhambra  and  of  Venice, 
with  minarets,  cupolas,  hanging  gardens, 
a  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  other  fantastic 
devices.  This  work  of  art  was  done  by  a 
cousin  of  the  family,  a  decorator  by  pro- 
fession.  The  picture  was  intended  to 
represent  the  cabin  as  it  would  appear 
after  the  inheritance  had  been  received. 
So  these  good  people  lived  happily,  rich 
in  believing  themselves  to  be  rich, — 
so  easily  do  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
sometimes  intermingle. 

Then,  when  such  an  event  was  the 
least  expected,  there  came,  across  the  sea 
a  letter  from  the  Frencli  Consul  in  New 
York.  Patron  Trefume  carried  it  about 
with  him  a  whole  day,  exhibiting  it  to  all 


his  acquaintances,  not  daring  to  break  the 
seal.  It  was  not  until  evening  that  he 
opened  it  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  his 
family.  From  its  weight,  one  would  have 
supposed  it  to  be  stuffed  with  bank-bills, 
but  it  was  found  to  contain  only  the 
death  certificate  of  Pierre  Sambuq. 

"So  he  is  dead!"  remarked  the  wife. 

"Yes,  he  is  dead!"  replied  the  husband. 

Then  a  silence  fell,  and,  although 
neither  had  ever  seen  the  deceased,  both 
managed  to  shed  a  few  tears.  This  pious 
duty  accomplished,  the  woman  said: 

"How  does  it  come,  I  wonder,  that 
nothing  is  said  of  the  fortune?" 

"You  would  have  liked  it,  perhaps,  if 
the  Consul  had  spoken  of  that  right  away, 
as  if  he  thought  we  were  starving," 
observed  the  husband,  with  a  show  of 
indignation.  "We  have  only  to  wait.  He 
will  write  us  another  letter  soon." 

Unfortunately,  no  other  letter  was  ever 
written;  and  in  place  of  the  tranquil 
dreams  with  which  he  had  been  soothed 
for  years,  Trefume  was  novv  seized  with 
a  fever,  a  burning  thirst  for  gold.  His 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  any  kind  took 
flight.  The  sun  was  without  warmth  and 
his  food  without  flavor.  Finally  the  situa- 
tion became  unbearable,  and  he  decided 
to  take  a  trip  to  America. 

"I  shall  be  gone  only  a  month  or  so," 
he  said;  "and  the  thousand  francs  it  will 
cost  won't  ruin  us.  I  must  look  up  the 
fortune  in  that  big  America." 

Everything  was  decided  at  once,  and 
he. travelled  by  rail  to  Havre  to  embark. 
There  he  saw  an  immense  ship,  glittering 
from  stem  to  stern;  its  luxurious  cabins 
and  general  magnificence  filled  him  with 
a  kind  of  awe.  Not  a  word  did  he  speak 
to  any  one  for  a  week  after  he  had  em- 
barked. He  wandered  about  the  deck 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  leaned 
over  the  railing  watching  the  waves. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  voyage 
was  in  sight  that  he  thought  of  the  object 
of  his  trip.  Then  he  began  to  be  seriously 
concerned.  He  started  to  tell  his  business 
to  the  purser,  a  compatriot,  who  inspired 
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his  confidence.  The  latter  was  busy,  as 
always  on  the  eve  of  landing;  so  he  referred 
his  questioner  to  two  passengers,  who 
looked  like  Americans,  and  who  had  kept 
to  themselves  all  the  way  across. 

"Those  gentlemen  can  give  you  more 
information  than  I  can,"  he  said.  "They 
probably  know  all  about  New  York." 

Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
men  who  knew  all  about  New  York,  and 
who  could  doubtless  tell  him  exactly 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  Trefume 
followed  the  strangers  about,  fairly  dogging 
their  footsteps,  seeking  a  way  to  engage 
them  in  conversation. 

The  men  did  not  take  kindly  to  these 
advances,  and  they  turned  their  backs 
whenever  they  saw  Trefume  approaching. 
Their  curiosity  excited,  they,  in  their  turn, 
.  questioned  the  purser.  Being  something 
of  a  wag,  that  worthy  replied: 

"You  know  a  great  robbery  was  com- 
mitted in  Paris  lately.  Now,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that  man  is  Ernst,  one  of  our 
most  famous  detectives,  disguised  as  a 
Marseilles  fisherman,  so  as  to  trail  the 
thieves  without  exciting  suspicion." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  two  Americans 
retired  to  their  staterooms,  not  even  cam- 
ing  out  to  admire  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
when  everybody  else  was  on  deck. 

After  landing,  Trefume  began  his  search 
for  the  abode  of  the  French  Consul;  but, 
as  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
no  one  could  make  out  what  he  wanted. 
Completely  bewildered,  he  wandered  about 
the  network  of  streets  until  he  was  ready 
to  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  familiar  face.  It 
was  one  of  the  strangers  he  had  followed 
on  the  steamer.  He  was  positive  of  this, 
although  the  man  was  garbed  differently 
and  had  had  his  beard  shaved  off. 

"Monsieur!    Monsieur!"  he  shouted. 

The  man  heard  and  started  to  run. 
But  this  time  he  could  not  escape  so 
easily.  Trefume  saw  in  him  his  last  hope, 
and  was  spurred  to  action  by  the  courage 
of  despair.  The  fleeing  man  had  long 
legs,  but  Trefume  could  match  him.  He 


kept  close  to  the  heels  of  the  stranger, 
who,  wearied  at  last,  took  refuge  in  a 
hotel.  Trefume  followed,  himself  followed 
at  a  distance  by  a  suspicious  policeman. 

"Pardon  me!"  Trefume  ventured.  "I 
should  like  to  know  if  by  chance — " 

The  American  turned  pale. 

"Hush!"  he  replied,  in  excellent  French. 
"Don't  attract  any  attention.  Let's  sit 
down  in  that  corner  and  talk." 

Suspecting  nothing,  Trefume  was  willing 
to  sit  down,  if  only  to  rest.  The  man 
continued : 

"I  know  why  you  have  come  to  New 
York.  Are  you  willing  to  make  a  bargain 
with  us?" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Trefume,  thinking 
the  inheritance  was  the  matter  in  question. 

Then  the  man,  who  was  really  a  robber, 
said  in  a  low  tone: 

"In  this  pocketbook  there  is  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes. 
This  money  is  yours,  if  you  will  promise 
to  leave  for  France  to-night  on  the 
'Bretagne'  and  forget  that  you  ever 
saw  us.  Do  you  agree?" 

"I  do,"  said  Trefume. 

"All  right!  Here  is  your  money.  Now, 
we  are  strangers." 

The  good  man  made  a  futile  effort  to 
comprehend,  but  the  matter  was  beyond 
his  simple  powers.  Fifty  thousand  francs 
was  quite  a  goodly  sum;  besides,  he  was 
sick  of  this  great  New  York,  and  longed 
to  be  home  for  Christmas. 

The  agreement  was  faithfully  kept  on 
both  sides.  This  is  how,  having  had  the 
luck  to  be  taken  for  a  detective,  Patron 
Trefume  became  the  heir  of  his  Uncle 
Sambuq, — who,  by  the  way,  had  died  in 
a  charity  hospital. 

Of  course  he  never  quite  understood 
how  it  all  came  about,  but  that  minor 
detail  troubled  him  little.  He  became 
mysterious  and  uncommunicative;  how- 
ever, he  declared  on  Christinas  Eve,  while 
sipping  his  demi-tasse  at  the  Cafe"  Turc, 
that,  for  the  speedy  transaction  of  business, 
the  Americans  were  the  foremost  people 
on  earth. 
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Christmas  Customs  Abroad. 


BY    N.  TOURNEUR. 


EVERY  nation  has  its  own  peculiai 
ways  of  celebrating  the  high  festi- 
val of  Christmas,  with  its  religious 
meaning,  its  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  good-will  and  joyousness,  and  family 
reunions, — all  of  which  tend  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Christmas  Day  is  the  most 
welcome  of  anniversaries. 

In  Germany,  Christmas  Eve  is  the  most 
joyous  night  of  the  year;  for  it  is  the  night 
of  the  Christmas  Tree.  Usually  the  tree  is 
arranged  by  the  seniors  of  the  household, 
and  is  placed  in  the  largest  room.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  children,  who  have  been 
kept  outside,  are  let  in,  and  all  of  them 
rush  to  view  the  wonderful  tree,  that  is 
brilliantly  lighted  with  candles,  and  laden 
with  choice  presents  for  everyone.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  the  children  who 
have  secretly  bought  presents  for  their 
parents,  decorate  a  room  with  yew  boughs, 
and  there  present  their  gifts  to  them. 
On  Christmas  Day  the  parents  repay  the 
kindness.  In  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
towns  along  the  Baltic  coast,  the  chil- 
dren's presents  are  sent  to  a  friend,  who 
dresses  himself  up  in  a  flowing  white 
robe  and  flaxen  wig,  and  plays  the  part 
of  "Knecht  Rupert," — that  is,  a  species 
of  Santa  Claus;  for  he  distributes  the 
gifts  in  the  various  houses,  saying  that 
his  Master,  Our  Lord,  has  sent  them. 

The  Norwegians,  in  addition  to  enjoying 
their  dinner  and  Christmas  Tree,  invariably 
provide  a  meal  for  the  birds  as  well. 
On  Christmas  morning,  every  gateway, 
barn  door,  and  house  end  bears  a  sheaf 
of  corn  for  the  birds.  "Mummers"  are 
much  in  evidence,  after  dark.  Known  as 
the  "Christmas  Goblins,"  they  dress 
themselves  in  quaint  and  fantastic  cos- 
tumes, representing  Oberon,  or  the  Evil 
One,  or  famous  historical  personages.  The 
Norwegian  also  indulges  in  the  gift- 
making.  But  he  usually  encloses  his 


presents  in  a  bag  of  bran  or  a  truss  of 
hay,  bundle  of  straw,  or  maybe  a  huge 
bag  of  chaff. 

Ancient  customs  are  nowhere  more 
rigorously  observed  than  throughout 
Russia.  Here  Christmas  Day  is  celebrated 
on  January  6.  On  the  Eve,  there  begins 
the  singing  of  carols  and  of  songs,  and 
children  go  from  house  to  house  greeting 
their  friends.  Much  "mumming"  goes  on, 
and  ceaseless  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry.  Many  of  the  customs  of 
the  Russian  Christmas  season  are  sur- 
vivals of  pagan  times,  when  the  Slavs 
were  wont  to  hail  the  return  of  the  year 
with  feasting  and  rejoicing.  Oddly  enough 
in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  a  great  log  of 
wood,  like  the  English  Yule  log,  is  sol- 
emnly burned  on  Christmas  Eve. 

In  vSpain  and  Portugal,  the  custom  of 
attending  "Misa  de  Gallo,"  or  "Cock- 
Crow  Mass,"  is  devoutly  observed  by 
all;  as  it  is  in  every  Catholic  country. 
But  it  is  especially  on  Christmas  Eve 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are 
most  festive  and  gay.  Crowds,  in  their 
finest  clothes,  parade  the  gayly  lighted 
streets  and  promenades.  Prisoners  who 
have  been  sentenced'  for  minor  offences 
are  released,  and  as  often  as  not  "poli- 
ticos"  are  granted  pardon.  Only  blood 
relations  may  sit  at  the  Spaniard's  table 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  partake  of  national 
dishes,  such  as  truffled  turkey,  stewed 
rabbits  soused  in  wine,  roasted"  chestnuts, 
sweetmeats,  etc.  All  sit  up  till  midnight, 
when  the  church  bells  peal  out.  Then  folk 
hurry  to  Mass.  Christmas  Day  is  spent 
in  quietness,  and  kindly  presents  pass 
between  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  in  France  that  Christmas  is  kept 
up  with  greatest  zest.  In  the  great  cities, 
plum  pudding  and  mistletoe,  the  Christmas 
Tree,  and  other  foreign  innovations,  find 
place.  But  away  in  Old  France,  in  the 
outlying  Departments,  the  historic  customs 
prevail  in  all  their  force.  The  head  of 
the  family  still  kindles  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  Yule  Log,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
kept  burning  till  spring  comes  in.  The 
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Christmas  Lamp  also  is  then  lighted,  and 
left  burning  to  commemorate  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  while  the  family  attend 
Midnight  Mass.  In  Provence,  appropriate 
tableaux  vivants  are  given  on  Christmas 
Day. 

In  Brittany  the  peasants  reverence  the 
Yule  Log,  and  baptize  it  with  their  most 
choice  wines.  They  eat  "neuilles,"  a 
kind  of  rich,  crusty  little  cakes,  that  are 
piled  up  in  pyramids  in  powdered  sugar 
among  the  many  substantial  dishes  form- 
ing the  Christmas  fare,  in  France,  as  in 
England,  carols  are  sung, — a  habit  kept 
up  by  the  French-Canadians,  as  are  the 
others  above  mentioned.  One  very  old 
arid  still  popular  custom  among  the 
children  in  France  and  her  colonies  is, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  to  put  their  sabots  on 
the  hearth  to  see  what  the  Infant  may 
bring  them. 

There  is  no  race  in  Europe  that  clings 
with  more  tenacity  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  their  forefathers  than  the  Poles. 
Other  nations  .have  taken  from  Christmas 
many  of  its  religious  glories,  and  turned  it 
into  a  day  of  feasting  and  merrymaking. 
It  is  wholly  otherwise  with  the  •  Poles. 
Christmas  Eve  in  Poland,  as  in  all  the 
Catholic  countries,  is  observed  as  a  strict 
fast  until  about  four  o'clock,  or,  in 
many  places,  until  the  first  star  glimmers 
in  the  wintry  sky.  Then  the  supper,  or 
meal,  of  Christmas  Eve  is  served.  It 
consists  of  nine  courses,  in  honor  of  the 
nine  choirs  of  angels.  The  first  course  is 
aways  milk-soup,  flavored  with  almonds, 
and  very  sweet;  then  two  or  three  kinds 
of  fish,  macaroni,  winter  salad,  potatoes, 
cakes  (or  rather  a  kind  of  pancake) ;  and, 
lastly,  a  pudding,  very  strongly  flavored 
with  poppies.  This  last  dish  is  the  essential 
one  for  Christmas  Eve,  and  even  the 
poorest  family  contrives  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  it. 

Under  each  plate  is  put  a  small  wisp  of 
hay  or  straw,  to  call  to  mind  the  manger 
about  to  be  occupied  by  the  Holy  Babe. 
During  the  meal,  hymns  are  sung  by  the 
assembled  family.  Master  and  mistrc-ss. 


children  and  servants,  unite  their  voices 
in  that  immortal  song  of  praise  which  two 
thousand  years  ago  awoke  the  echoes 
on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem — -Gloria  in 
exceisis  Deo! 

The  poppy  pudding  having  been  eaten, 
all  adjourn  to  the  manger,  which  has  been 
prepared  in  another  room,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  little  ones  of  the  family, 
who,  however,  are  not  excluded  from  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  Christmas  Tree  is 
got  ready  in  private,  but  the  manger  is 
the  children's  work.  It  is  of  course  lighted 
and  adorned  according  to  the  means  and 
taste  of  the  family.  Generally,  however, 
it  is  exceedingly  simple;  being,  as  nearly 
.as  we  can  imagine,  an  exact  copy  of 
the  stable  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
"brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  and 
laid  Him  in  a  manger." 

All  remain  in  silent  prayer  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  such  gifts  as  have 
been  prepared  for  the  poor  are  distributed ; 
and  many  a  ragged  child  goes  home  well 
clothed  and  fed,  blessing  in  his  or  her 
little  heart  that  Poor  Babe  lying  in  the 
straw,  in  whose  sacred  name  the  clothes 
and  food  have  been  given.  After  this  the 
children  go  to  bed,  happy  and  tired ;  and 
their  elders  prepare  to  attend  Midnight 
Mass.  Charity  and  the  giving  of  presents 
is  especially  in  vogue  among  the  Poles 
on  Christmas  Day. 


A  Feast  Indeed. 


The  Christmas  dinner  in  Greece  is  a 
feast  indeed.  For  a  month  the  strictest 
of  fasts  has  been  observed,  Advent 
being  a  time  of  dole  as  well  as  silence. 
But  on  Christmas  Day,  the  dinner  table 
sustains  a  mountain  of  macaroni  and 
cheese,  the  staple  dish  of  the  people; 
sheep-milk  cheese,  which  is  rather  biting 
to  the  foreign  palate;  and  containers  of 
"resinated  wine,"  the  great  national  deli- 
cacy,— native  wine  preserved  in  a  keg 
which  has  had  resin  in  it,  served  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  nuts. 
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The  True  Story  of  Grace  Darling. 


OR  all  who  admire  gentleness  and 
bravery,  especially  when  they  are 
linked  together,  the  story  of  Grace 
Darling,  the  heroine  of  the  Northumbrian 
coast,  has  an  unending  charm.  She  was 
no  loud-voiced  and  rude  hoyden;  but 
just  a  modest  young  woman,  thinking 
only  of  doing  her  simple  duty,  and  not  a 
little  disturbed  and  startled  by  the  wide 
publicity  given  to  her  deed  of  charity  and 
courage. 

Off  the  coast  of  Northumberland  there 
are  a  number  of  islands, — sometimes  few, 
sometimes  many,  as  the  state  of  the  tide 
varies.  Their  names,  as  given  in  an  ancient 
record  of  the  seal-fishing,  are  so  quaint 
that  we  can  not  refrain  from  transcribing 
some  of  them:  Lo,ngstone,  Meggstone, 
Crumstone,  Knivestone,  Two- Wide-Opens, 
Oxscar,  Brownsman,  Staple  Land,  House- 
lands,  Swedman,  Noxes,  Two  Scarcars, 
Two  Wamses,  Clove  Carr  Rock,  Barkers 
Nameless  Rock,  and  Blue  Capp. 

On  Longstone  the  father  of  Grace 
Darling  dwelt,  and  tended  the  light  that 
warned  ships  away  from  the  fierce  and 
jagged  masses  of  basaltic  rock  which  pro- 
truded from  the  water,  or,  at  high  tide, 
stealthily  lay  in  wait  below.  Beside  the 
Darlings,  no  human  creature  lived  on 
Longstone.  But  it  was  not  a  silent  place; 
for  vast  flocks  of  screeching  sea-fowl 
circled  about  it  perpetually.  As  to  vege- 
tation, Longstone  could  not  be  said  to 
possess  any,  unless  one  could  dignify  by 
that  name  the  grey  lichens  that  clung  in 
scant  patches  to  the  rocks. 

For  centuries  these  islands  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  song  and  story;  one 
of  them,  Farne  or  House  Island  (House- 
lands),  being  "*  forever  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  found  there 
a  retreat  from  the  world.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  Grace  Darling,  although 
bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  sectarianism, 
believed  in  and  loved  the  holy  St. 
Cuthbert;  and  when  the  voices  of  the 


screaming  birds  were  loudest,  and  the 
waves  dashed  with  wildest  fury,  or  some 
ship  in  distress  was  bravely  fighting  its 
way  against  fearful  odds,  her  thoughts 
would  go  back  to  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  good  saint  gave  up  the  bishopric 
of  Holy  Island  and  went  to  dwell  alone 
with  the  birds  and  the  waves. 

She  had  been  given  the  education  usual 
to  those  of  her  class;  and  her  father, 
an  intelligent  man,  had  supplemented  this 
by  his  own  varied  information;  so  that 
Grace  became  well  versed  in  history  and 
geography,  and  especially  informed  in 
the  tales  of  those  who  had  travelled  by 
sea  or  land.  Away  from  the  world,  she 
lived  her  innocent  life,  useful  and  happy. 

When  she  was  twenty-two  the  event 
took  place  that  sent  her  name  ringing 
around  the  globe.  A  little  steamer,  the 
Forfarshire,  started  from  Hull  to  make 
its  regular  trip  to  Dundee  on  the  evening 
of  September  5,  1838.  It  was  commanded 
by  John  Humble  and  carried  a  valuable 
cargo.  There  were  sixty-three  human 
beings  on  board.  The  little  Forfarshire 
was  not  an  old  steamer,  but  something 
was  the  matter  with  its  boilers,  and 
when  it  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  crucial 
test-  it  was  found  utterly  unsea worthy. 
From  the  first  of  this  eventful  voyage 
there  was  trouble.  No  sooner  had  the 
steamer  started  than  leaks  were  dis- 
covered; and,  although  the  crew  worked 
hard  at  the  pumps,  the  little  craft  made 
bu.t  poor  headway,  and  by  the  time  the 
Farne  Islands  were  sighted  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  panic  among  the  pas- 
sengers. Then  came  on  a  heavy  gale, 
and  the  steamer  was  soon  helpless  and 
tossed  about  among  the  rocks.  Every 
one  could  see  that  it  was  unmanageable 
and  fast  drifting  to  destruction.  The 
engine  fires  had  gone  out,  the  rain  came 
down,  and  a  heavy  fog  swallowed  up 
everything  in  sight.  At  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  Forfarshire  struck  on 
one  of  the  rocky  islands,  and  broke  in  two, 
within  a  mile  of  the  light  of  Longstone. 

Some  of  those  on  board  were  drowned 
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at, once;  some  clung  to  the  rocks,  some 
to  the  wreck.  As  day  broke  the  poor 
unfortunates  could  see  the  lighthouse,  but 
the  sea  was  so  rough  that  not  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  them  could  hope  for 
relief.  They  did  not  hope,  for  they  did 
not  know  of  Grace  Darling. 

All  night  long  her  father  had  looked 
into  the  darkness  to  see  if  any  vessel 
was  in  sight,  but  in  the  morning  he  laid 
down  his  glass  and  went  to  get  a  little 
sleep.  The  eyes  of  Grace  were  younger 
and  clearer.  She  picked  up  the  glass, 
discovered  what  he  had  not  seen,  and 
knew  that  a  ship  had  gone  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  She  went  in  gYeat  haste  and 
roused  her  father. 

"I  see  people  moving,  father,"  she  said. 
"We  must  go  and  save  them." 

Her  father  shook  his  head. 

"Child,  with  four  stout  men  I  would 
undertake  it,  but  you  and  I  could  never 
get  there  alive." 

"Let  us  try,  father  dear!"  she  pleaded; 
and  again  the  father  regretfully  said: 

"No!" 

At  that  the  heroine  awoke  in  her. 

"I  can  not  bear  to  see  people  drown 
before  my  eyes,  father!"  she  persisted; 
and  she  conquered. 

"We  will  go,"  William  Darling  replied. 

The  mother  helped  to  launch  their  little 
boat,  and  watched  them  as  they  put  off 
through  the  blinding  surf. 

There  were  nine  persons  left  alive  of 
the  sixty-three  who  had  set  out  so  bravely 
from  Hull,  and  they  could  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  their  eyes  when  they  saw 
that  the  stern  oar  of  the  approaching 
life-boat  was  pulled  by  a  woman.  But 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  it,  they  set  up  a  feeble  shout  and 
took  fresh  hope. 

The  nine  persons  were  brought  to  land, 
thanks  to  Grace  Darling!  And  as  soon 
as  her  exploit  was  known,  one  burst  of 
admiring  surprise  went  up  from  every 
part  of  England,  and  from  thence  t.> 
every  corner  of  the  world.  Thousands  of 
people  visited  the  island  of  Longstone  in 


order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  brave 
girl;  a  public  subscription  was  raised  for 
her,  and  gifts,  both  public  and  private, 
were  showered  upon  her  from  every 
quarter.  She  was  not  spoiled  in  the  least, 
and  never  could  understand  why  such  a 
fuss  was  made  concerning  what  she  con- 
sidered only  a  simple  act  of  duty. 

Two  years  after  the  wreck  of  the 
Forfarshire  she  died  of  consumption. 
Her  life  was  lived  away  from  the  world, 
and  away  from  all  that  is  commonly 
called  worth  having;  but  she  set  an  ex- 
ample of  steadfastness  and  courage,  and 
of  adherence  to  duty,  that  all  of  us  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  one  who  loved 
good  St.  Cuthbert,  the  holy  hermit  of 
Fame  Island. 


The  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

'jjjg^OT  only  does  the  doctrine  of  the 
jfy£  incarnation  of  a  deity  for  the  in- 
^  C0  struction  and  salvation  of  mankind 
form  a  part  of  the  religious  belief  of  almost 
all  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  Asia,  but 
another  idea,  encouraged  by  Buddhism, 
is  prevalent  amongst  them  —  that  of  a 
female  deity,  once  mortal,  now  from  her 
celestial  throne  watching  over  the  inter- 
ests of  man,  and  endowed  with  p'ower  to 
dispense  favors.  Such  a  one  is  Kwannon, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  who  is  everywhere 
loved  and  worshipped  in  Japan.  In  China 
she  is  known  as  Kwan-yin,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lovely  mother  standing  with 
a  babe  nestling  in  her  arms,  an  aureola 
of  golden  flame  encircling  them  both. 

In  her  temples  in  Japan  she  holds  no 
child  in  her  arms,  but  stands,  a  great, 
golden  image  in  the  darkness  of  a  secluded 
shrine,  with  hands  raised  to  bless,  and  a 
smile  of  tenderness  and  love  upon  her 
face.  She  is  enclosed  there,  as  if  she  had 
Incn  thought  too  lavish  of  her  favors, 
lest  all  mankind  should  enter  into  Paradise 
through  her  intercession.  For  Kwannon 
has  a  great  love  for  the  human  race,  and 
yearns  to  comfort  and  succor  men  and 
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women.     She    is    often    represented    with 
many  arms,  each  holding  some  gift. 

Such  is  the  Buddhist  picture  of  the 
faithful,  loving,  powerful  mother,  the 
type  of  feminine  grace  and  sanctity;  a 
faint  image  of  the  ever-blessed  Help  of 
Christians.  This  belief  is  exemplified  in  a 
legend,  taken  from  Mrs.  Fraser's  interest- 
ing work  upon  Japan: 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  Atami  a  holy 
priest.  He  was  poor,  as  were  all  the 
population  of  the  island:  they  subsisted 
on  what  their  fishing  could  bring.  The 
priest  lived  in  a  small  temple  near  the 
town,  where  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
camphor-tree.  There  he  used  to  sit  and 
pray  for  the  people  when  they  went  out 
to  spread  their  nets.  One  day  when  he 
was  thus  praying  a  beautiful  goddess 
appeared  to  him  and  said:  "O  foolish 
one!  why  dost  thou  sit  here  and  pray 
so  far  from  the  sea?  The  fish  are  now  on 
the  shore;  go  and  behold  them." 

The  fish  were  cast  in  heaps  on  the 
beach,  but  every  one  was  scalded  as  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  stench  was  intol- 
erable. Tears  ran  down  the  good  old 
man's  cheeks  when  he  thought  of  the 
loss  to  the  people.  Then,  climbing  a 
promontory,  he  looked  out  to  sea,  and 
beheld  below  the  surface  a  huge  boiling 
spring,  welling  up  through  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  which  the  devils  had  let  loose  to 
destroy  the  fish.  Thereupon  he  prayed 
aloud  to  Kwannon,  the  Goddess -of  Mercy, 
to  have  pity  on  the  people;  and  sending 
for  a  branch  of  the  sacred  camphor-tree, 
he  cast  it  into  the  water,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  the  spring  to  cease 
poisoning  the  sea.  So  earnestly  did  he 
pray  that  he  did  not  hear  a  rumbling 
sound  on  the  land  behind  him;  but  the 
people  saw  the  earth's  crust  rising  in  a 
cone  and  the  boiling  water  issuing  from  it. 
The  sea  became  calm;  and  the  hot  spring, 
diverted  to  the  land,  no  longer  killed  the 
fish,  but  became,  through  Kwannon's  inter- 
cession, a  source  of  riches  to  the  place, 
because  the  sick  came  from  far  and  near 
to  bathe  in  its  healing  waters. 


The  Dawn  of  Peace. 

IT  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Allies  will 
accept  without  some  delay  the  peace 
proposals  of  the  Central  Powers.  The 
opposing  rulers  may  thoroughly  realize — 
they  certainly  should — the  destructiveness 
and  frightfulness  of  their  struggle;  it 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  they 
are  as  yet  convinced  of  the  uselessness 
of  its  prolongation.  The  enemies  of 
Germany  hold  that  its  power  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  crushed,  that  in  no  other  way 
can  their  interests  be  protected;  and 
they  stoutly  maintain  that  theirs  is  now 
the  upper-hand.  The  Teutons  are  no  less 
firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable;  that  not  only 
their  own  interests  but  those  of  all  civi- 
lized nations  are  involved  in  the  present 
conflict,  the  cessation  of  which  depends 
upon  the  recognition  of  Germany's  rights, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  its  freedom  to 
develop  national  energies  and  resources. 

It  is  significant  that  Germany,  in  spite 
of  its  consciousness  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  its  declared  readiness 
to  continue  the  war,  should  propose  peace 
negotiations  just  at  this  time.  Evi- 
dently the  four  allied  Powers  have  been 
roused  to  a  new  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility before  God,  and  are  prompted  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  prevent  further  bloodshed 
and  destruction.  "Our  strength  has  not 
made  our  ears  deaf  to  our  responsibility." 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
result  of  the  unexpected  action  of  the 
Teutonic  Powers  will  be  to  make  the  other 
belligerent  rulers  realize  more  fully  their 
obligation  to  find  some  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  international 
peace.  If  they  reject  the  proposals  offered 
to  them,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  bring 
forward  propositions  of  their  own.  In  no 
other  way  can  they  prove  that  they  really 
desire  peace.  The  momentous  event  of 
last  week  unquestionably  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  most  bloody  and 
ruinous  war  in  the  world's  history.  Well 
may  the  whole  world  rejoice. 
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Two  Things  Often  Confused. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


IN  a  recent  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Regina,  Archbishop  Mathieu, 
tlie  distinguished  Metropolitan  of  that 
archdiocese,  took  occasion  to  differentiate 
two  things  which,  in  Canada  as  in  this 
country,  are  not  infrequently  confused, — • 
instruction  and  education.  Having  labored 
as  an  educationist  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  forty  years,  during  many 
of  them  "as  rector  of  Laval  University, 
the  Regina  prelate  is  especially  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  question,  and  to 
enforce  his  abstract  doctrine  by  the  con- 
crete example  of  the  French-Canadians 
of  Quebec  as  illustrating  the  worth  to  a 
vState  of  genuine  education.  We  quote: 

"It  is  well  known  that  instruction  is 
nowadays  more  than  ever  a  necessary 
tool;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  there 
is  something  much  more  important  than 
instruction  —  namely,  education,  —  educa- 
tion which  is  not  only  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  by  knowledge,  but,  before  and 
above  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  conscience  by  the  true  and  profound 
sentiment  of  duty;  by  the  upholding  of 
the  legitimate  and  salutary  family  affec- 
tions; by  the  practice  of  religious  and 
moral  obligations  which  no  one  can  or 
should  forget;  by  solid  principles,  strong 
and  manly  virtues, — things  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  make  firm  and  unshaken 
bases  for  human  society  in  the  future. 

"It  is  probably  due  to  this  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  is  the  most  tem- 
perate, the  most  moral  of  all  the  Prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion;  that  the  pro- 
portion of  criminals  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  other  Provinces;  that  divorces  are 
almost  unknown,  while  in  the  neigh- 
boring Provinces  they  are  increasing;  and 
that  the  rural  population  increases,  while 
the  contrary  takes  place  elsewhere." 

The  moral  is  obvious.  Instruction  alone 
may  make  clever,  but  not  good,  citizens; 
;md  this  country  us  well  as  Canada  prob- 
ably needs  the  good  much  more  than 
the  clever. 


The  deference  paid  to  the  Holy  Father  in 
connection  with  the  peace  proposals  of 
the  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Turkish, 
and  Bulgarian  Governments  will  be  a 
deep  gratification  to  his  children  every 
where.  Along  with  the  formal  declaration 
issued  by  Germany,  Benedict  XV.  received 
a  special  communication,  recognizing  his 
solicitude  for  the  victims  of  the  war,  his 
efforts  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  those  enduring 
imprisonment  and  exile,  his  succor  to  the 
impoverished  and  bereaved,  and  his 
promptness  in  seizing  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  so  sanguinary  and  destruc- 
tive a  war  to  an  end.  How  fully  deserv- 
ing the  Pope  is  of  the  honor  shown  him 
will  never  be  known. 

In  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Entente  Powers  to  consider  the 
proposals  just  made  to  them,  his  Holiness 
will  be  sure  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  form 
a  basis  of  negotiations;  or  should  difficul- 
ties arise  in  settling  the  present  terms  of 
peace,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Pope  will  be  chosen  to  act  as  arbitrator. 
The  Holy  See  is  the  only  Power  whose 
course  during  the  Great  War  has  been 
without  reproach  and  whose  prestige  has 
not  been  diminished;  it  is  the  only  one 
also  whose  influence  has  been  strengthened 
during  Jie  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
whose  authority  is  now  universally  and 
sincerely  respected. 


Two  years  ago  we  were  told  that  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  Great  War 
was  the  fear  with  which  the  growth  of 
Socialism  inspired  one  of  the  high  bel- 
ligerent rulers.  There  is  something  of  the 
irony  of  fate  in  the  fact  that  Socialism, 
or  at  least  an  obviously  Socialistic  princi- 
ple, has  made  greater  progress  in  all  thf 
warring  lands  since  the  mighty  conflict 
began  than,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  made  in  a  generation,  had  the 
reign  of  peace  been  undisturbed.  The 
policy  of  regulating  the  food  question, 
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now  in  vogue  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  England  as  well,  is  nothing  other  than 
State  Socialism  pure  and  simple.  The 
exigencies  of  the  war  are  cited  as  a  justi- 
fying cause  for  the  adoption  of  the  policy; 
but  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  believing 
that,  even  after  the  war  is  over,  neither 
of  the  countries  mentioned  will  be  quite 
free  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
Socialistic  programme.  In  the  meantime, 
judicious  publicists  declare  that,  if  the 
food  regulation  is  to  be  made  thoroughly 
effective,  governments  will  have  to  use 
drastic  measures  with  the  "profiteers" — • 
the  men  who  are  making  fortunes  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation.  And  just 
suclr  measures  as  would  prevent  the 
amassing  of  these  fortunes  would  prob- 
ably prove  the  most  popular  bit  of 
Socialism  that  the  State  could  adopt. 


Rebuking,  in  a  communication  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  resort  to  cheap  pub- 
licity by  a  small  contingent  of  suffragists 
in  Washington  a  while  ago,  Mrs.  Carrie 
C.  Catt,  a  prominent  suffrage  leader,  says: 
"The  deepest  and  hardest  prejudice  in  the 
public  mind  which  the  woman  movement 
has  had  to  overcome  is  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  women  are 
a  single  class,  each  individual  possessing 
the  same  motives,  the  same  intelligence 
and  the  same  characteristics  as  every 
other.  It  has  required  three  generations 
of  agitation  and  of  demonstration  in 
college  and  school,  factory,  workshop, 
home  and  club  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
there  are  as  many  kinds  of  women  as 
there  are  kinds  of  men." 

And  probably  not  until  three  genera- 
tions more  have  passed  will  the  world 
be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
kind  of  men  are  inferior  in  most  respects 
to  the  ordinary  kind  of  women.  It  was 
St.  Teresa  who  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  devil  must  suggest  to  people  the 
drawbacks  they  prophesy  concerning  the 
harm  that  may  result  from  some  good 
work.  Many  will  have  it  that  Woman 
Suffrage  is  a  bad  work,  and  that  no  good 


can  come  of  it.  There  are  two  excellent 
reasons  for  not  worrying  over  this  move- 
ment. One  is  that  a  great  many  reasonable 
and  eminently  respectable  women  are 
engaged  in  promoting  it;  the  other  is 
that,  whatever  the  results  may  be,  its 
triumph  is  inevitable.  The  world  moves, 
and  always,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
right  direction,  however  wrong  it  may 
sometimes  seem.  Anyway,  there's  no  use 
in  trying  to  stop  it. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  France,  in  1905,  a 
French  Minister  has  been  heard  in  full 
parliament  eulogizing  the  French  clergy. 
The  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  M.  Ribot, 
Minister  of  Finance,  apropos  of  the  war 
loan  of  1916.  "For  the  success  of  the  loan," 
said  M.  Ribot,  "all  contributed  their 
efforts  —  government,  deputies,  senators, 
chambers  of  commerce,  bishops,  and  arch- 
bishops." At  the  mention  of  "bishops" 
a  few  hisses  were  heard  from  some  of  the 
Socialist  benches.  Turning  towards  them! 
the  Minister  thus  emphasized  his  point: 
"On  the  occasion  of  this  loan,  as  when 
the  previous  one  was  negotiated,  the 
French  clergy  honored  themselves  by 
spontaneously  affording  the  government 
very  valuable  co-operation."  This  tribute 
will  impress  all  judicious  readers  as  being 
far  more  indicative  of  French  sentiments 
than  are  exceptional  instances  of  individual 
or  local  outbursts  against  the  clergy  or 
the  Church. 

Of  all  war  implements,  the  machine 
known  as  the  "tank,"  official  photographs 
of  which  are  probably  familiar  to  some 
of  our  readers,  is  the  most  horrible.  An 
enoimous,  heavily  armored,  movable  for- 
tress, of  irregular  shape,  mounted  with 
machine  guns  on  each  side,  it  crawls 
over  the  battlefield,  destroying  everything 
in  its  way.  Only  an  injury  to  the  wheels 
at  the  rear,  by  which  the  machine  is 
guided,  can  stop  its  devastating  course. 
At  close  range,  the  portholes  are  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  sheltered  crew  mow  down 
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their  assailants  with  withering  volleys. 
The  tanks  were  first  used  on  the  Somme 
front,  and  the  work  of  one  of  them  at 
Beaucourt  proved  so  destructive  as  to 
suggest  for  it  the  name  "Devil's  Delight." 
(Polices  du  Diable.}  The  London  Tablet 
quotes  (more  fully  than  we  shall  do)  the 
description,  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Journal,  of  the  slaughter  effected  by 
the  tank  in  question,  when  it  took  up  a 
position  at  the  entry  to  the  ruined  village 
referred  to.  "Believing  the  crew  anni- 
hilated and  the  monster  disabled  at  the 
end  of  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence, 
the  Germans  closely  surrounded  him. 
They  were  in  large  numbers.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  portholes  opened,  machine 
guns  spat  fire  from  both  sides,  and  the 
terrible  beast  crushed,  flattened,  riddled, 
slew, — a  real  giant  in  action,  grinding  the 
dead  under  his  feet.  An  hour  later,  when 
the  main  body  of  British  troops  were  able 
to  reach  Beaucourt,  they  discovered  round 
the  stranded  tank,  dead  lying  in  heaps, 
and  wounded  writhing  in  agony."  A 
French  army  chaplain  assures  us  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  whatever  in  the 
expression  "heaps  of  wounded,  dying  and 
dead."  Slaughter  by  machine  guns  and 
tanks  is  always  wholesale. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  gentle  lady 
who,  a  generation  ago,  quitted  the  stage 
at  the  summit  of  her  fame,  to  permit 
herself  to  be  drawn  again  before  the 
public  eye  for  the  cause  of  charity.  Having 
come  forward  thus,  Madame  de  Navarro 
(Mary  Anderson)  has  had  something  to 
say  to  her  fellow-Catholics  that  is  very 
well  worth  hearing.  Touching  on  the 
necessity  of  religious  education  for  our 
children,  she  gave  expression  to  these 
sterling  convictions: 

Let  us  teach  our  children  to  be  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  Catholics;  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  once-a- week 'service,  the  mere  wearing 
of  a  scapular,  or  being  tepid  members  of  some 
confraternity.  Let  us  make  them  good,  pruc-ti- 
cal  Catholics;  and  that  will  make  them  good, 
practical  citizens.  Let  us  teach  them,  and  have 
them  taught,  the  dogma — a  word  very  vexatious 


to  our  enemies, — the  liturgy,  and  the  sublime 
and  everlasting  beauty  of  the  Church.  Let 
their  religion  be  a  joy  to  them.  Let  it  be  the 
dearest"  thing  on  earth  to  them.  Let  us  teach 
them  that  if  they  hold  fast  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  one  hand,  they  may  with -the  other 
(to  quote  dear  St.  Francis  of  Sales)  gather  as 
many  flowers  by  the  wayside  as  they  desire, — 
flowers  of  arts  and  crafts,  trades  and  sciences. 
They  will  be  quite  safe — -safe  from  the  storms 
and  troubles  of  life — -if  they  have  a  firm  grasp 
of  that  mighty,  steady,  guiding  hand.  Let 
us  give  them  that  most  precious  and  lasting 
gift  of  lucid  knowledge  of  Catholic  truth;  for 
"ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God;  knowledge,  the 
wing  on  which  we  fly  to  heaven." 

It  must  have  occurred  to  all  who  heard 
these  noble  words  what  a  beautiful  exem- 
plification of  them  was  had  in  the  one 
who  uttered  them. 


The  rather  notable  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Prohibition  movement 
can  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  citizens,  even  those  who  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  restriction 
on  personal  liberty  which  prohibitory 
legislation  necessarily  involves.  In  the 
meantime,  the  prominence  lent  to  the 
whole  subject  of  liquor  consumption  by  the 
success  of  the  Pr'ohibitionists  gives  timeli- 
ness to  the  following  succinct  statement 
of  the  Church's  doctrine  on  inebriety.  It 
was  formulated  by  the  late  Mgr.  O'Reilly, 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Liverpool: 

I.  Whosoever  drinks  deliberately  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lose  his  reason  commits  a  mortal 
sin.  2.  Whosoever  knows  by  past  experience 
that,  when  drunk,  he  is  accustomed  to  blas- 
pheme or  utter  other  improper  language,  or 
injure  others  about  him,  is  guilty,  besides  the 
sin  of  drunkenness,  of  those  other  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  state  of  intoxication.  3.  Who- 
soever does  not  adopt  the  proper  means  for  the 
correction  of  this  vicious  habit  of  drunkenness 
remains  in  a  continued  state  of  sin.  4.  Who- 
soever entices  or  urges  to  excess  in  drinking, 
others  who,  he  foresees,  will  become  intoxicated, 
c  immits  a  mortal  sin.  5.  Any  seller  who  con- 
tinues to  supply  liquor  to  any  individual  that 
he  knows  will  become  intoxicated  therewith, 
commits  a  mortal  sin,  becaSjSd'Iiir  ^jNiberately 
ro-opcrates  in  the  grie/atl>'"*pm^bf«JJ|riother. 
6.  Whosoever  is  guilty  /oT/exc^Js  inVUnikinx. 
though  not  to  intoxication, lin  .s5»li  a  vtiyi  as  to 
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cause  distress  in  his  family  by  squandering 
that  which  is  needed  for  their  support,  commits 
a  mortal  sin  against  charity  and  justice.  In  like 
manner  whosoever  thus  renders  himself  unable 
to  pay  his  lawful  debts,  though  he  may  not 
drink  to  intoxication,  commits  a  mortal  sin. 

We  quote  the  foregoing  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  readers — -and  no  doubt 
they  are  numerous — -who  like  to  have 
categorical  answers  to  questions  of  moral 
import,  and  who  prefer  terse  statements 
to  lengthy  expositions. 


In  a  graciously  cordial  letter  regarding 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Sodality  of 
St.  Peter  Claver,  a  flourishing  branch  of 
which  has  been  established  in  St.  Louis, 
Archbishop  Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  United  States,  expresses  a  thought 
which  can  not  be  too  frequently  suggested 
to  the  faithful  of  this  country.  His 
Excellency  says:  "Rightly  and  deservedly 
is  this  branch  of  mission  work  taken  up 
by  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  St. 
Louis;  for,  though  there  is  great  need  of 
material  help  in  the  Negro  missions  at 
home,  the  former  work,  far  from  impeding 
or  retarding  the  latter,  will  but  serve 
to  give  it  new  impetus.  We  know  by 
experience  that  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  number  of  priests  for  home  work 
is  not  lessened  by  the  fostering  of  vocations 
for  the  Foreign  Missions;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  equally  true  that,  under  God's 
Providence,  the  monetary  aid  sent  to  the 
African  missions  will  have  as  one  of  its 
results  an  increased  interest  in  the  colored 
population  of  America,  and  greater  success 
in  propagating  the  Faith  amongst  them. 
God  is  never  behindhand  with  us  in  gen- 
erosity; and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  while 
we  help  with  our  charity  His  children  in 
far-away  lands,  He  will  inspire  us  with 
new  ways  and  give  us  unlooked-for  help 
to  further  the  great  work  of  the  Church 
at  home." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  at  least 
one  State  University  of  this  country  tlu 
history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
receive  something  approximating  adequate 


attention.  The  University  of  California"  is 
fortunate  in  having  for  its  professor  of 
American  History  a  gentleman  (Dr.  Her- 
bert E.  Bolton)  who  thoroughly  realizes 
that  the  annals  of  many  a  State,  and  of 
California  in  particular,  must  be  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  early  missionaries  and 
colonizers  completely  misunderstood,  unless 
the  reader  of  those  annals  is  informed 
concerning  what  the  Church  teaches  and 
what  in  the  course  of  centuries  she  has 
accomplished.  Addressing  the  students 
of  Newman  Hall  recently,  Dr.  Bolton 
emphasized  this  point,  and  illustrated  the 
matter  by  recounting  his  own  experiences 
in  a  town  of  the  Middle  West,  where  he 
had  no  contact  with  Catholics  and  small 
chance  to  learn  about  their  Church.  His 
study  of  history,  however,  counterbalanced 
this  drawback,  and  taught  him  to  respect 
and  reverence  that  Church.  We  hope 
there  are  other  Dr.  Boltons  among  the 
faculties  of  the  different  State  universities 
scattered  through  the  land,  and  there 
should  be  if  the  students  are  to  become 
men  of  genuine  knowledge  and  even 
incipient  culture. 


Four  hundred  years  ago — a  hundred 
years  before  Shakespeare  was  known,  and 
less  than  twenty-five  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America, — Franciscan  friars 
brought  the  Faith  to  Mylapore.  That  is 
why  this  year,  the  fourth  centenary  of  so 
great  an  event,  the  Catholics  of  that  part 
of  India — people  and  priests  and  hier- 
archy—have been  keeping  jubilee,  though 
straitened  on  all  sides  by  the  Great 
War  and  prevented  from  prosecuting  any 
missionary  enterprises.  Profoundly  relig- 
ious was  the  observance  of  this  notable 
anniversary,  as  was  indeed  most'  fitting. 
Making  it  thus  a  feast  of  the  soul  which 
should  associate  the  participants  more 
closely  with  the  heroic  and  saintly  founders 
of  the  mission,  surely  they  greatly  pleased 
God,  and  brought  down  upon  themselves 
and  the  whole  Church  in  India  a  rich 
meed  of  blessings. 


The  Christmas  Candle. 


A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 

'%l  IS  Christmas  Eve:    and  so  to-night 
*  The   Christmas  candle  let  us  light. 
For,  those  who  kept  the  faith  of  old 
This  custom  quaint  were»wont  to  hold; 
And  who  are  we  aside  to  cast 
The  Christian  customs  of  the  past? 
Then  let  us  gather  one  and  all 
And  light  the   Christmas  taper  tall; 
And,  as  it  starlike  shines  afar, 
'Twill  mind  us  of  that  other  Star 
That  shone  when  first  thejHoly   Child 
Looked  up  in  Mary's  face  and  smiled. 
So,  let  it  burn,  a  symbol  bright 
Of  faith  and  love,   this  blessed  night. 

And  as  we  watch  it,  let  us  pray 
To  Him  newborn  on  Christmas  Day, 
That  we  and  ours  may  ever  keep 
Within  our  hearts  secure  and  deep 
The  faith  our  fathers  hither  brought. 
The  faith  for  which  our  fathers  fought; 
The  faith  that  was  our  mothers'  pride, 

*r 

The  faith  for  which  our  martyrs  died. 
Yea,   be  it  ours  to  hold  unspoiled 
The  heritage  for  which  they  toiled. 
Nor  let  us  have  the  hardihood 
To  flout  this  ancient  Christmas  good, 
\Vhcrebv  our  hearts  each  year  recall 
Tin-  birth  of  Christ,   who  lights  us  all. 


Tin;  dress  of  the  people  around  Bethle- 
hem is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  OUT  I.ord.  The  women  are  dressed 
;is  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  in  the  pictures 
which  represent  her;  not  only  the  fashion 
of  the  garments  but  the  coloring  is  the 
same:  a  blue  gown  and  red  cloak,  or  a 
red  gown  and  blue  cloak,  and  a  white  veil 
over  all. 


BY    GRACE    GORDON. 


VIII. 

HE  darkest  hours  of  the  whole 
year  were  upon  the  dwellers  in 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
when,  with  the  coming  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  great  orb  of  day 
scarcely  appears  at  all,  or  only  to  go  down 
again  and  leave  the  whole  face  Of  the 
country  in  darkness.  That  existence, 
which  to  some  might  have  appeared 
monotonous,  to  Frank  Donlon  seemed 
like  a  long,  pleasurable  dream,  full  of 
new  and  vivid  sensations.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  in 
the  "hot  air  stage,"  to  Council  City. 
That  vehicle  was  a  large  bus  covered  with 
canvas,  and  so  well  heated  as  almost  to 
defy  the  Arctic  weather.  To  complete  the 
experience,  they  stayed  over  night  in  one 
of  the  road-houses  maintained  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  The  boy,  like  his 
elders,  found  the  lamp  hanging  outside  of 
the  door  on  a  pole,  which  served  for  a 
sign,  a  very  welcome  sight;  for  his  com- 
panions had  told  him  that  within  they 
would  get  all  the  hot  coffee  or  tea  they 
might  want;  also  a  bunk,  furnished  with 
plenty  of  blankets,  for  a  bed.  Like  many 
others  of  its  class,  the  road-house,  had 
been  formed  from  a  deserted  igloo  of  the 
Eskimos.  Prank  looked  upon  that  primi- 
tive inn  as  a  very  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
ice  and  snow. 

The  chief  thought  in  the  boy's  mind 
during  all  that  month  of  December,  how- 
ever, was  Christmas,  that  festival  of  festi- 
vals, in  which  the  human  and  the  divine 
are  most  closely  interwoven.  The  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  destitute  of  all  comfort, 
shelterless  and  cold,  seems  nevertheless  to 
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have  blessed  the  domestic  JOYS  tlu-  joys 
of  the  fireside, — and  to  have  provided  a 
time  of  gladness,  warmth,  and  brightness 
in  the  last  days  of  the  dying  year. 
Christmas  was  not  forgotten  even  there  by 
people  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  barriers  of  the  frost.  There  was  a 
stir  and  movement  in  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare of  Nome.  Men  came  thither 
from  far  and  near;  they  whispered  to  each 
other,  as  an  item  of  good  cheer,  that  it 
had  been  telegraphed  from  the  coast  that 
the  mail  was  only  sixty  miles  away,  and 
would  be  in  on  the  morrow.  For  the 
brave  and  hardy  mail-carrier  had  set  out, 
with  his  dog  teams  and  sleds,  to  bring 
news  of  home  and  friends  across  the 
snowy  wastes.  The  dogs,  whose  feet  were 
provided  with  warm  moccasins  to  keep 
them  from  freezing,  made  those  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  in  gallant  style;  and  the 
grim  veteran  who  drove  them  had  defied 
the  cold  and  the  solitude  and  the  storms 
of  many  years. 

No  letters  or  news  of  any  sort  had  been 
received  for  many  weary  weeks;  so  glad 
expectancy  was  shown  on  the  faces  worn 
by  toil  or  by  the  feverish  lust  for  gold. 
News  of  the  outside  world,  news  of  home, 
and  Christmas  greetings  from  the  lands 
where  the  mysteries  of  faith  seemed  a 
reality,  were  eagerly  awaited.  Frank, 
with  his  father  and  Joe,  stood  in  the 
throng  surrounding  the  post  office.  As  the 
sleds  came  dashing  into  sight,  they  were 
greeted  by  a  cheer.  The  mail  from  the 
bags  was  as  hastily  sorted  as  possible,  and 
just  as  speedily  distributed.  Men  who 
had  received  letters  broke  into  bubbling 
laughter  like  so  many  school  boys;  while 
others  trembling  with  fear  lest  the  letters 
might  contain ,  bad  news,  drew  aside  to 
read  under  a  dim  lamp  those  messages 
from  a  world  that  seemed  as  far  apart 
from  this  other  one  as  the  poles. 

During  those  days  the  boy  was  back  and 
forth  a  great  deal  at  the  hospital,  where 
he,  with  Andrew  and  some  other  Christian 
Eskimos  whom  he  had  pressed  into  the 
service,  helped  the  Sisters  to  decorate 


with  Christinas  greens  the  wards,  the 
corridors,  and  the  chapel.  It  was  Sisters 
Seraphine  and  Rosalie  who  also  went  over 
to  decorate  the  sanctuary  and  altar  of  the 
church  with  those  vivid  greens  brought 
from  forests  seventy-five  miles  away.  For 
it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the  great 
Christian  festival  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  possible,  and  to  give  there  a 
living  illustration  of  the  "Glory  to  God 
and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will" 
announced  long  ago  by  the  Angels  on  the 
hills  of  Judea.  There  was  a  beautiful  Crib 
arranged  in  the  church  and  in  the  chapel. 
And  on  the  Feast  itself,  as  well  as  on  the 
days  that  followed,  the  Eskimo  children, 
both  Christian  and  pagan,  flocked  thither 
in  great  numbers;  and,  between  times,  it 
was  Frank's  delight  to  tell  them  of  the 
coming  down  to  earth  of  that  Infant 
Saviour,  who  now,  lying  on  a  bed  of  Arctic 
moss,  stretched  out  His  hands  to  these 
poor  savages  as  to  the  richest  and  most 
cultured  children  of  other  lands. 

Christmas  Eve,  for  the  little  time  that 
the  light  lasted,  was  rarely  beautiful, 
promising  an  equally  fine  festival  day.  It 
was  a  gala  time  in  the  town,  and  flags  and 
wreaths  of  green  announced  to  all  and 
sundry,  after  a  primitive  fashion,  the 
"tidings  of  great  joy."  There  was  Mid- 
night Mass  at  the  church;  and  that  was  a 
great  occasion  for  Frank,  who  had  to  sing 
solos  in  a  clear  soprano  voice,  which  would 
later  develop  into  a  tenor.  The  choir, 
which  had  been  improvised  from  what- 
ever material  Nome  could  afford,  sang  the 
Mass;  and  the  Christmas  music,  like  the 
greenery  on  the  altar,  seemed  to  have  a 
new  solemnity  and  a  pathos  which  it 
could  not  have  had  anywhere  else.  For 
the  priest  and  the  people,  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  who  thronged  the  sacred 
edifice,  were  alike  exiles,  and  this,  the 
only  religious  celebration,  was  a  bond  of 
union  amongst  them. 

The  Christmas  hymns  brought  the  tears 
to  many  an  eye  long  unused  to  moisture. 
Frank's  voice,  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
like  a  girl's  soprano,  and  full  of  sympathy 
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and  devotion,  rang  out  in  the  Gloria,  in 
a  French  carol  or  two,  and  especially  in 
the  "Adeste  Fideles."  Every  heart  was 
thrilled,  and  the  missionary  work  which 
it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  do  was  begun 
then  in  many  a  heart  and  many  a  soul. 

See  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Heaven's  greatest  favor! 
•  Come  let  us  adore  Him, 

Our  God  and  King! 

On  Christmas  afternoon,  as  the  glim- 
mering light  of  the  sun  was  going  down, 
the  school-children,  a  merry  throng,  white 
and  copper-colored,  with  most  of  their 
elders,  assembled  about  tfie  schoolhouse. 
In  that  building  adjoining  the  church,  a 
Christmas  Tree  had  been  set  up.  It  was 
a  fine  one,  and  was  brought,  like  the 
Christmas  decorations,  from  a  distance. 
The  effect  of  tinsel  was  produced  by  gold 
and  silver  paper,  cut  into  a  variety  of 
shapes;  and  even  the  tin,  from  the  innu- 
merable cans  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
used  in  that  district,  was  utilized  to  form 
stars  and  crosses.  Apples,  oranges  and 
nuts,  candies  made  at  the  hospital  or  by 
charitable  women,  were  all  offered  for  the 
delight  of  the  little  ones,  and  especially  the 
Eskimos,  to  whom  such  dainties  were  a 
novelty.  There  were  fur-clad  dolls,  and 
other  toys  purchased  from  the  savages, 
or  from  the  shops  of  Nome,  which  had 
tentatively  offered  a  small  stock  of  such 
wares;  besides  a  few  books,  and  ivory 
curios  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the 
underground  workroom  of  the  Eskimos. 
Amongst  the  most  coveted  offerings  were 
tiny  lumps  of  gold  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  earth  by  miners  and  donated  to 
the  tree. 

When  finally  the  lights  were  all  lit  and 
everything  prepared,  and  the  children  all 
assembled  outside  the  door,  a  surprise  was 
waiting  for  juveniles  and  elders  alike. 
The  blowing  of  a  horn  was  heard,  sound- 
ing loud,  through  the  clear,  frosty  still- 
ness. It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  mingled 
presently  with  other  joyous  and  inspiring 
sounds,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that 
direction. 


Frank  stood  close  to  his  father,  who, 
reserved  and  taciturn  as  ever,  was 
evidently  rejoicing  in  his  son's  enjoyment 
of  the  day.  Beside  them  was  big  Joe 
Mulligan,  whose  broad  face  was  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  who  had  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  proceedings.  With  those  two 
men,  as  with  many  another,  memory  was 
busy, — memory  which  had  been  awakened 
by  the  singing  of  the  old  hymns  at  Mid- 
night Mass,  and  the  familiar  words  of 
those  canticles  that  they  had  so  often 
heard  in  childhood. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  thrilling  pause, 
broken  by  the  repeated  blowing  of  the 
horn;  and  a  whisper  began  to  go  round 
amongst  the  little  ones: 

"Santa  Claus  is  coming!  Santa  Claus 
is  coming!" 

And,  sure  enough,  there  he  was!  With 
a  jingling  of  bells  that  provoked  a  shout 
of  delight  from  the  little  ones,  that  good 
genius  of  the  Christmas  festival  hove  into 
sight.  His  jolly  red  face — red  from  the  cold 
as  well  as  from  a  few  artificial  touches — • 
was  thrown  into  relief  by  shaggy  white 
eyebrows  and  beard,  and  long,  white 
hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  and  powdered 
with  snow.  His  fur-bordered  coat  of 
bright  scarlet  was  powdered  with  hoar- 
frost, as  he  drove  along  in  his  poulkeh,  or 
sled,  coming  from  those  regions  still 
farther  north,  where  this  venerable  gen- 
tleman is  supposed  to  have  his  dwelling. 
Best  of  all,  and  that  which  set  the  children 
leaping  and  screaming  with  joy,  so  that 
all  discipline  was  momentarily  forgotten, 
were  the  three  reindeers  drawing  the  sled. 
They  were  as  gentle  and  tractable  as 
possible;  and  the  children  were  allowed 
to  advance  by  twos  and  threes  and 
pat  their  heads,  and  stroke  their  furry 
sides,  and  play  with  their  collars,  thickly 
studded  with  bells. 

"It's  real  Santa  Claus!"  said  some  of 
the  white  children.  "Just  look  at  his 
reindeer!  And  he's  brought  ever  so  many 
presents!" 

The  old  man  nodded  emphatically  as 
if  in  assent,  smiled,  and  shook  the  bells  on 
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his  whip  handle ;  while  he  passed  out  bags 
of  goodies  to  be  added  to  those  on  the 
tree  or  distributed  amongst  the  little  folk. 
It  was  some  time  before  order  could  be 
restored,  or  the  children  induced  to  leave 
those  new  pets,  those  half-fabulous 
animals,  who  are  always  associated  in  the 
minds  of  young  folk  with  Christmas.  At 
last  they  were  persuaded  to  follow  old 
"Santy"  into  the  hall,  where,  the  curtain 
being  drawn  aside,  they  beheld  the  tree, 
gleaming  with  numberless  lights,  and 
gorgeous  with  many  colors.  Upon  the 
top  shone  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  its 
myriad  rays  diffusing  light  over  the  dark- 
ened room;  while  the  smell  of  the  pines 
made  many  of  those  present  forget  that 
they  were  so  far  away  in  those  regions 
of -the  frozen  North,  where  a  scarlet  sun 
had  long  since  set  in  the  sky  of  early 
afternoon,  and  where  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  by  a  barrier 
of  frost. 

Amongst  the  presents  which  Frank  got 
from  the  tree,  and  which  his  father  and 
Joe  Mulligan  had  in  store  for  him  at  the 
log  hut,  was  a  fascinating  book  *  upon 
Alaska  from  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary. He  took  it  home,  to  read  with 
delight  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  That 
Christmas  was  altogether  one  of  unadul- 
terated happiness  for  Frank,  who  enjoyed 
most  of  all  playing  Santa  Claus  to  his 
friend  Andrew  and  a  certain  number  of 
other  Eskimo  girls  and  boys.  He  treated 
them  to  a  very  nice  supper,  consisting  of 
all  the  dainties  that  would  most  appeal  to 
them;  and  provided  them  afterwards  with 
candy,  fruit  and  cakes  such  as  they  had 
never  tasted  before. 

In  the  clear,  cold  afternoon,  when  the 
first  stars  began  to  twinkle  in  the  skies, 
Frank  went  to  Benediction  in  the  hospital. 
The  chapel  was  ablaze  with  colored  lamps 
and  candles,  and  the  Sisters  chanted  all 
the  quaint  old '  canticles  that  they  had 
brought  from  Montreal.  After  Benediction, 
Frank's  good  friends,  Sister  Josephine, 

*  "Across  Widest  America,"  by  the  Rev.  E.J. 
Devine,  S.  J. 


Sister  Seraphine,  Sister  Rosalie,  and  Sister 
Lucine,  all  crowded  round  to  give  him 
various  little  gifts,  and  to  receive  from 
him  those  more  costly  offerings  which 
his  father  and  Joe,  with  the  proverbial 
generosity  of  the  miner,  had  provided. 

One  pleasurable  excitement  rapidly 
followed  another  until  at  last  the  trio 
found  themselves  back  in  their  own  log 
hut,  prepared  to  sit  down  to  quite  a 
luxurious  Christmas  dinner,  which  had 
been  retarded  to  give  Frank  full  time  to 
enjoy  all  that  had  taken  place.  Never  was 
there  a  pleasanter  or  more  satisfying  meal 
than  that  which  was  cooked  upon  the 
sheet-iron  stove.  Some  grouse  had  to  serve 
for  turkey;  and  cranberries,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  summer,  provided 
a  delectable  sauce.  A  boiled  suet  pudding, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  (the  work  of 
Joe  Mulligan),  took  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional plum  pudding;  and  there  were 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits  and  candies 
and  Christmas  cake. 

Over  all  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
home;  and  as  the  two  men  sat  over  their 
pipes,  when  the  dishes  were  washed  up  and 
put  away,  and  new  logs  set  blazing  in  the 
fire,  they  indulged  in  reminiscences  of 
Christmas  long  ago  in  Ireland,  where  they 
went  across  the  fields,  that  were  but  rarely 
snow-covered,  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  and 
met  the  kind  neighbors.  Outside,  a  wind 
had  sprung  up,  which  promised  to  bring 
more  snow  in  its  train,  and  to  shut  them 
deeper  into  their  log  house.  But  that  icy 
blast  only  enhanced  the  sense  of  homely 
comfort '  in  those  three,  who  sat  thus 
around  the  blazing  logs  that  burned  in  the 
sheet-iron  stove.  That  Christmas,  indeed, 
remained  engraven  on  the  boy's  mind 
amongst  all  the  others  which  were  to 
shine  out  from  each  snowy  December 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Occasionally  there  came  to  them  the 
voice  of  some  belated  party  of  miners 
crying  out  to  each  other  in  hoarse  anc' 
husky  voices,  "Merry  Christmas!  Merry 
Christmas!"  and  catching  thus  the  spirit 
of  that  oldtime  festival,  whose  significance 
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too  many  of  them""  had  forgotten.  But 
they  could  never  altogether  escape  its 
influence;  for  mankind  forever,  as  that 
mid-winter  feast  approaches,  possesses  for 
the  time  a  child  heart,  in  memory  of  that 
Child  who  came  down  centuries  ago,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  midnight  and  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  pagan  world,  to  shine  as 
a  bright  Star. 

Frank's  last  thoughts  that  night  were 
tinged  with  a  little  sadness  to  think  that 
Christmas,  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  much, 
was  really  over  for  another  year,  and 
that  such  a  length  of  days  would  have  to 
stretch  out  before  it  dawned  upon  the 
earth  again. 

"I  wish  it  was  always  Christmas!"  he 
declared  to  Joe  Mulligan. 

"  Don't  wish  that,  my  boy,"  answered 
his  big  friend;  "for  then  you  wouldn't 
enjoy  it.  It  would  be  just  like  any  other 
day.  Christmas  is  so  big  a  thing  there's 
room  for  only  one  in  the  year." 

Frank  was  not  altogether  convinced,  and 
he    made  the   most  of  its  last   moments 
by  impressing  on  his  mind  the  fact  of  its 
existence,  and  sang  to  himself: 
"For  this  is  Christmas  night, — 
It's  Christmas,  Christmas  night!" 

And  as  he  sang  he  felt  that  he  could 
almost  see  the  Manger  of  Bethlehem, 
through  which  shone  the  light  of  cold  stars ; 
and  the  Infant  in  the  Crib;  and  His  first 
worshippers,  the  lowly  Shepherds,  hasten- 
ing down  from  the  brightness  of  the  great 
apparition  on  the  mountain-top;  and  the 
Kings,  led  by  a  Star,  coming  to  place  their 
gifts,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  world 
has  since  placed  them,  at  the  feet  of  the 
God  made  Man. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


About  Santa  Claus. 


When  Mint  Became  Fragrant. 


Many  plants  are  associated  with  the 
first  Christmas.  Mint,  it  is  said,  then 
first  gained  its  fragrance — at  the  moment 
when  the  Christ-Child  was  laid  on  the 
straw  amid  which  tin-  mint  mingled  in 
the  manger. 


Spain,  Santa  Claus  is  "Santa";  in 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Holland  he  is 
Saint  Nicholas.  In  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  he  is  the  Kind  Fairy.  But, 
though  called  by  different  names,  he  is  the 
same  good  spirit  the  world  over.  "Santa" 
will  not  make  his  appearance  on  Christmas 
Eve  if  one  is  awake ;  so  all  Spanish  children 
are  warned  to  keep  their  eyes  shut  when 
they  go  to  bed,  no  matter  how  sleepless 
or  curious  they  may  be.  Kindness  to 
others,  especially  charity  to  the  poor, 
is  what  "Santa"  most  likes  to  reward  with 
gifts  of  all  sorts. 

In  Italy,  the  Christ-Child  takes  the 
place  of  Santa  Claus,  and  is  thought  of 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  His  visits 
are  on  the  night  of  Epiphany  rather  than 
Christmas  Eve.  He  may  pass  by  those 
who  have  not  been  good  during  the  year; 
but  He  is  so  forgiving  that  He  will  always 
return  with  gifts  and  blessings  for  those 
who  are  sorry,  and  promise  to  do  better 
in  future. 

In  France  the. "  Children's  Angel"  comes 
to  their  homes  on  Christmas  Eve,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country,  and  puts  presents 
into  all  the  sabots  that  have  been  left 
on  the  hearth  for  his  attention.  In  the 
towns  he  usually  makes  his  visit  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  which  is  in  great  favor  with 
French  people.  But,  whether  the  good 
spirit  arrives  on  Christmas  Eve  or  New 
Year's,  he  tries  to  leave  an  abundance  of 
nice  things,  unless  one  has  been  very 
unworthy. 

Saint  Nicholas  is  the  special  patrdn  of 
children  in  Russia,  and  he  makes  himself 
very  attentive  to  them  throughout  Christ- 
mas time.  From  the  Baltic  and  Caspian 
Seas  to  the  Arctic  and  the  lone  lands  of 
Siberia,  he  is  honored  all  the  year  round 
in  the  numerous  churches  dedicated  to 
him.  He  does  not  come  into  the  house 
by  way  of  the  chimney,  as  Santa  Chins 
docs,  but  steps  out  of  a  sledge  pulled  by  a 
team  of  reindeer,  and  enters  at  the  door, 
which  is  specially  left  open  for  him  that 
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night.  The  presents  he  brings  are  usually 
useful  things,  like  clothes  and  shoes 
instead  of  toys  and  sweets. 

German  children  also  have  Saint  Nicho- 
las as  their  patron  saint,  and  he  certainly 
is  very  busy  on  their  behalf  at  Christmas. 
They  call  him  Santa  Clans,  for  short, 
as  Dutch  children  do. 

For  centuries  Santa  Clans  was  not 
known  in  England,  where  the  good  spirit 
was  Father  Christmas,  all  covered  with 
fur  and  snowt  The  early  English  settlers 
near  the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson 
River,  however,  took  Santa  Claus  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  Old  Father 
Christmas  had  to  fight  hard  for  his  place. 
Now  you  can  not  know  one  from  the 
other  in  the  cities  and  villages  in  Great 
Britain.  Both  wear  the  same  garb;  both 
appear  in  the  most  mysterious  way — 
coming  to  fill  shoes  and  stockings  with 
presents  of  all  sorts,  and  bringing  joy  to 
young  folk  everywhere. 


Legends  of  Our  Lord's  Nativity. 


are  many  beautiful  legends 
ft  referring  to  the  birth  of  Our  Lord. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  when 
night  overtook  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  an 
angel  appeared  to  guide  them  along  their 
way.  With  a  flaming  torch  which  only 
they  could  see,  he  led  the  holy  travellers 
to  a  cave  where  in  bygone  ages  Jesse, 
the  father  of  King  David,  had  sheltered 
his  sheep. 

When  the  angel  had  disappeared,  St. 
Joseph  saw  a  bright  light  flash  down  from 
heaven;  and  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  entered 
the  cave,  the  light  seemed  to  pass  in  with 
her,  filling  its  space  with  the  radiance 
of  noon.  This  miraculous  light  is  said 
to  have  beamed  there  as  long  as  Mother 
and  Child  remained  in  the  cave,  and  to 
have  surrounded  both  with  dazzling 
splendor. 

Amazed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
and  the  light  that  streamed  from  it,  St. 


Joseph  looked  around  him  on  every  side. 
All  nature  seemed  to  stand  still  as  if  some 
great  event  was  about  to  happen.  This 
state  of  general  suspense  and  hushed 
expectancy  is  set  forth  in  inimitable 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  expression  by 
Milton  in  his  famous  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  Nativity. 

A  few  moments  later  St.  Joseph  met 
a  woman,  to  whom  he  gave  a  hasty 
explanation;  and  she  at  once  turned  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  cave.  But 
during  the  short  absence  Mary  had 
given  birth  to  the  Saviour,  whom  the 
angels  surrounded  and  were  the  first  to 
worship.  They  were  allowed  this  privi- 
lege because  they  had  been  chosen  to 
bear  witness  to  His  coming. 

Mary  now  wrapped  her  newborn  Babe 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  Him  in  a 
manger.  As  His  head  touched  the  hay 
which  formed  His  bed,  the  vegetable 
world  also  bore  witness  to  His  divinity. 
We  are  told  that  the  dry,  rose-colored 
sainfoin  was  immediately  restored  to  life 
and  beauty,  and  began  to  expand  its 
pretty  flowers,  which  lovingly  twined 
into  a  soft  wreath  •  around  the  Infant 

Jesus'  head. 
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A  Christmas  Miracle. 


his  old  age,  when  he  was  too  feeble 
to  go  about  the  country"  preaching 
the  Gospel,  St.  Geroche  became  chaplain 
for  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Farmoutiers, 
France,  in  what  is  now  the  Department 
of  Seine-et-Marne.  Late  one  Christmas 
Eve  the  saint  was  called  to  attend  a  dying 
woman,  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
convent.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
the  roads  were  very  rough;  and  once, 
on  returning  home,  he  would  have  fallen 
had  not  his  staff  upheld  him.  It  remained 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  at  once  burgeoned 
and  bloomed.  Thus  did  Almighty  God 
reward  the  saint's  charity.  Among  the 
nuns  at  Farmoutiers,  by  the  way,  were 
the  Saxon  saints  and  princesses,  Edelburga 
and  Earcongote. 
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— Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  -have  issued  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  (the  twelfth)  of 
"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting," 
by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith. 

— A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  "The  Life  of 
Francis  Thompson,"  by  Everard  Meynell, 
uniform  with  the  poet's  works,  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons.  The  price  is  $2.00, 
net.  The  works  of  Francis  Thompson,  for  sale 
by  the  same  publishers,  consist  of  three  volumes: 
two  of  poetry  and  one  of  prose. 

—The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  McGrath  has  prepared 
two  prayer-books  for  which  tljere  will  doubtless 
be  a  welcome.  One  is  for  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  other  for  policemen  and  firemen.  They 
are  of  vest-pocket  size,  printed  from  large 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  durably  bound.  The 
price  is  50  cts.  each.  Benziger  Brothers, 
publishers. 

— Librarians  and  others  who  possess  sets  of 
the  "American  Catholic  Historical  Researches" 
will  welcome  an  index  to  this  mine  of  data  and 
documents,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  is  an  octavo  of  320  double- 
column  pages,  a  glance  over  which  shows  what 
a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter,  more  or 
less  valuable,  was  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Martin  I.  J.  Griffin. 

— "The  Music  of  Life"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  brief  essays  by  Frederick  M.  Lynk,  S.  V.  D., 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Mission 
Press,  Techny,  111.  Their  aim  is  to  instruct,  by 
means  of  parable  or  allegory,  those  serious 
readers  who  are  concerned  with  the  meaning  of 
life.  These  twenty-four  sermonettes,  as  they 
might  be  called,  are  appropriate  reading  for 
Advent  or  Lent.  There  are  some  interesting 
drawings  by  Francis  Hildebrand,  S.  V.  D.  We 
respectfully  submit  that  in  the  illustration  for 
the  chapter  "The  Train  of  Life,"  the  train  is 
on  the  wrong  track.  No  price  is  given. 

"The  Growth  of  a  Legend"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  is  a  translation,  by  E.  B.  Sherlock,  M.  D., 
of  Ferdinand  van  Langenhove's  timely  work, 
a  study  based  upon  the  German  accounts  of 
franc  -  tireurs  and  "atrocities"  in  Belgium. 
In  a  sympathetic  preface,  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  S.,  LL.  D.,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  not  a  polemic,  but  a  piece 
of  careful  exposition  based  upon  authentic 
German  documents,  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  recognized  as  appropriate 
to  sociological  investigations.  Impartial  readers 


will  admire  the  self-effacement  of  the  author, 
and  the  purely  scientific  spirit  that  animates 
his  study.  One  would  scarcely  know  from  his 
work  that  he  is  himself  a  Belgian.  Yet  all 
Belgians  and  their  admirers  will  thank  him  for 
this  book. 

— No.  5  of  the  series  of  "Notes  and  Documents 
relating  to  Westminster  Abbey,"  issued  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press,  will  be  devoted 
to  "The  Monks  of  Westminster."  It  is  a  register 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Peter  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Dissolution, 
edited,  by  Canon  E.  H.  Pearce,  who  announces 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  repeople  the  Convent, 
and  to  illustrate  the  daily  existence  of  the  Abbey 
by  means  of  its  surviving  documents. 

— A  lengthy  theological  tract  has  been  reduced 
to  small  compass,  without  essential  loss,  in 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ,"  a  booklet  by  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Roche,  S.  J.  It  is  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  proofs  for  this  cardinal  doctrine 
of  our  Faith.  Logical  method  and  clear  style 
combine  to  give  this  little  work  quite  an  ex- 
traordinary effectiveness.  It  is  "just  the  thing" 
for  a  certain  type  of  intellectual  inquirers 
into  the  teachings  of  the  Church  about  Christ. 
To  be  had  of  B.  Herder. 

— An  octavo  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  "Heaven  Open  to  Souls,"  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Churchill  Semple,  S.  J.,  is 
chiefly  concerned,  as  the  title-page  indicates, 
with  "Love  of  God  above  all  things,  and  perfect 
contrition  easy  and  common  to  souls  resolved 
to  avoid  mortal  sin."  The  author,  we  learn,  is 
moderator  of  the  theological  conferences  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and  chaplain  of 
Fordham  University;  and  the  matter  of  the 
present  work  is  the  result  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions prepared  for  the  conferences  mentioned. 
From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  which  Father  Semple  sets  himself 
is  soundly  theological.  The  older  theologians 
and  later  authorities  are  all  made  to  contribute 
toward  his  purpose.  In  a  book  such  as  this, 
where  everything  is  valuable,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  most  important;  the  masterly 
third  chapter,  however,  is  pivotal,  as  showing 
that  the  theologians  of  our  day  are  "unanimous, 
outspoken  and  positive  in  teaching  that  acts  of 
love  and  perfect  contrition  are  easy  and 
common."  Similarly  interesting  is  the  sixth 
chapter,  which  accounts  for  the  origin  and  prop- 
agation of  the  contrary  error.  A  very  helpful 
discussion  is  that  of  chapter  xv,  "Evils  which 
are  in  venial  sin  or  follow  from  it,  and  evils 
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which  are  not  in  it  or  do  not  follow  from  it." 
The  abundance  of  applied  or  practical  theology 
which  this  book  contains  should  recommend  it 
to  the  clergy  generally.  It  is  published  by 
Benziger  Brothers. 

— Yet  another  volume  of  verse  by  a  Catholic 
poet,  and  a  very  wprthy  little  book  it  is, — "The 
Valley  of  Vision,"  by  Blanche  Mary  Kelley, 
which  the  Encyclopedia  Press  has  published 
in  tasteful  form.  Some  thirty-two  short  poems 
make  up  the  substance  of  this  collection,  telling 
of  calm  and  deep  religious  experience,  and 
singing  of  the  things  of  Irish  devotion.  Several 
of  these  lyrics,  notably  "The  Birds  of  Aengus 
Og,"  "Omniscience,"  "Silence  in  Heaven," 
"The  Foreseeing  of  Deifdre,"  and  "The  Lesser 
Peace,"  bear  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  true 
poetry.  As  an  illustration  of  their  quality,  we 
quote  the  poem  last  named: 

THE    LESSER    PEACE. 

Before  iny  glass  is  wholly  run 

I  ask  a  span  of  quiet  years. 
When  I  may  wind  the  thread  I've  spun, 

Learn  laughter  and  remember  tears. 
A  season  of  good  fellowship 

Beocath  the  sky  with  wind  and  rain. 
When,  buckling  on  my  shallow  scrip, 

I  leave  behind  the  ways  of  pain. 
I  ask  a  little  garden  close 

Wherein  to  learn  the  common  grace 
Of  herb  and  flow'r,  before  the  snows 

Make  pale  the  warm  earth's  comely  face; 
A  lesser  peace  before  the  great, 

A  little  while  to  court  the  sun, 
To  sit  with  folded  hands  and  wait 

The  coming  of  the  Silent  One. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional^  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The    Growth   of    a    Legend."     Ferdinand    van 

Langenhove.      $1.25. 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ."    Rev.  George  Roche, 

S.  J.    25  cts. 
"Heaven  Open  to  Souls."    Rev.  Henry  Semple. 

S.  J.    $2.15. 

"Songs  of  Wedlock."     T.  A.  Daly.     $i. 
"Conferences  for  Young  Women."  Rev.  Reynold 

Kuehnel.    $1.50. 
"The     Dead     Musician     and     Other     Poems." 

Charles  L.  O'Donnell,   C.  S.  C.     $i. 


"The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States."    Charles 

Herbermann,   LL.  D.     About  $2.50. 
"Luther."   Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.   Vol.  V.  $3.25. 
"England  and  the  Catholic  Church  under  Queen 

Elizabeth."     Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.     $3.60. 
"Nights:  Rome, Venice,  in  the  JJsthetic  Eighties; 

London,   Paris,   in   the   Fighting   Nineties." 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.     About  $2. 
"The   New   York   Novelists."     Arthur   Bartlett 

Maurice.    $2. 
"A   Brief   Commentary  on  the  Little   Office   of 

the  Immaculate  Conception."    Rev.  Charles 

Coppens,  S.  J.    50  cts. 
"Lights  and    Shadows."     Rev.  Joseph    Spieler, 

P.  S.  M.     About  $1. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HSB.,  xiii.  3. 

Very  Rev.  George  Williams,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Birmingham;  Rev.  John  Ward,  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  Rev.  Theobald  Butler,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Magdalen,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  Sister  M.  Alban,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Lawrence,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Faith,  Mr.  George  Harkins,  Mrs. 
Mary  McDonough,  Miss  Sarah  Reddan,  Mr. 
Joseph  Guyot,  Mrs.  John  Lynch,  Mr.  John 
Baragiola,  Miss  Ellen  Braydon,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Anne  Culeton,  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Katherine  O'Leary,  Mrs.  Anna  Haldi, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Stumpf,  Mr.  William  Meighan,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Keyes,  Mr.  Hugh  Breen,  Mrs.  Robert 
Robinson,  Mr.  James  M.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Henry 
Roxlau,  Mr.  J.  P.  Neaf,  Mrs.  M.  Burns,  Mrs. 
Daniel  MacDonald,  Mr.  Andrew  Katulak,  Mr. 
Henry  Kuenke,  Mrs.  John  R.  Larkins,  Mr. 
James  Lynch,  Mrs.  James  Derby,  Mr.  Herman 
Brinker,  Miss  Anna  Lawler,  Mr.  Charles  Lauer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lucas,  Miss  Mary  .Houlihan,  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Hunt,  and  Mr 
T.  A.  Hutton. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  (,;oo  days'  indiil.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  rescue  of  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children  in  China:  M.  W.  (Hazelton),  $i; 
K.  O'C.,  $i.  For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia: 
A.  L.,  $5;  Mrs.  B.  T.  M.,  $10;  Friend  (W., 
Minn.),  $10;  C.  H.  M.,  $2.50;  H.  T.  R.,  $10. 
For  the  war  sufferers:  N.  L.,  $3;  C.  H.  M.,  $5. 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:  C.  H.  L.,  $6;  M.  A. 
Holton,  $2;  E.  J.  C.  (R.  L),  $5.  For  a  poor 
missionary:  Mrs.  P.  H.  F.,  in  honor  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  $8. 
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V 

gIHE  silent  music  of  the  spheres, 

The  chant  of  Nature's  hymn, 
The  silvery  sounds  the  spirit  hears 

In  forest  cloisters  dim, 
Sweep  o'er  the  chords  of  listening  hearts, 

Awaking  echoes  sweet. 
That,  rising,  join  the  Angels'  song, — 

An  earthly  offering  meet 
To  Him  whose  birth  brought  peace  to  men, 

And  bade  earth's  discords  die, 
Whose  glorious  birth  the  Angels  sang 

In  triumph  from  the  sky. 


The  Birthplace  of  Our  Saviour. 


NSPEAKABLE- is  the  eleva- 
tion of  mind  with  which  the 
Christian  reads  or  hears  these 
words  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke: — "And  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
those  days  there  went  out  a  decree  from 
Caesar  Augustus,  that  the  whole  world 
should  be  enrolled.  This  enrolling  was 
first  made  by  Cyrinus,  the  governor  of 
Syria.  And  all  went  to  be  enrolled, 
everyone  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph 
also  went  up  from  Galilee  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth  into  Judea,  to  the  city  of 
David, which  is  called  Bethlehem;  because 
he  was  of  the  house  and  family  of  David, 
to  be  enrolled  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  who  was  with  child." 

A  brief  notice  of  Bethlehem  concerning 
which  so  many  erroneous  notions  prevail, 


especially  among  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  sacred  place,  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  at  this  holy 
season. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  place  of  one's  origin 
was  considered,  and  is  still  so '  considered 
in  the  East,  not  an  unwelcome  hardship, 
but  a  glorious  and  honorable  privilege.  A 
census  in  Judea  was  simply  a  revision  of 
the  genealogical  tables.  These  precious 
archives,  carefully  kept,  were  preserved 
in  the  town  or  city  that  was  looked  upon 
as  the  primitive  abode  of  each  family. 
David  having  been  born  in  Bethlehem, 
this  was  the  village  to  which  Joseph  had 
to  betake  himself,  since  he  belonged  to 
the  tribe  and  family  of  the  holy  King. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  accompanied  St. 
Joseph  on  his  journey.  Everything  called 
her  to  Bethlehem:  a  secret  inspiration  of 
Heaven,  her  affection  for  the  spouse  whom 
God  had  given  her ;  possibly,  too,  the  obli- 
gation of  appearing  in  person  before  the 
imperial  commissioners,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  family.  She  also  was  of  the 
race  of-  David;  and  although  the  two 
Evangelists  who  have  traced  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph  have  written  nothing  as  to  that 
of  Mary,  we  know  from  tradition  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  a  relative  of  Joseph. 
If  this  opinion,  says  the  Abbe:  Durand,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  certain,  it 
bears,  at  least,  much  likelihood  of  tiuth.* 
These  were  the  natural  causes  which,  in 
the  designs  of  Providence,  brought  about 
the  occurrence,  in  an  obscure  Oriental 
village,  of  an  event  that  has  dowered 

*  "  L'Ecrin  de  la  Ste -Vierge." 
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lie  ihlclu-in  with  a  fame  surpassing  all  the 
glory  all(l  renown  of  the  greatest  and  most 
opulent  cities  the  world  lia.s  ever  known. 

Bethlehem,  the  House  of  Bread,  called 
also  Ephrata,  or  the  fruitful,  is  well  worthy 
of  these  names  by  which  it  has  at  different 
times  been  designated.  It  'stands  2750 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  town  extends  from  east  to  west. 
The  population  is  about  6600,  of  whom 
4000  are  Catholics,  800  Greek  and  700 
Armenian  Schismatics,  100  Mohammedans, 
and  a  few  Protestants.  The  "little  town 
of  Bethlehem"  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  or  long  ridge,  whose  slope,  covered 
with  vines,  olive  and  fig-trees,  forms 
a  succession  of  regular  terraces,  a  sort 
of  staircase  of  verdure.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  at  present  rises  a  mass  of 
sombre  edifices :  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
which  shelters  the  Holy  Grotto ;  and,  clus- 
tered around  it,  the  three  convents  built  by 
the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians. 
From  this  height  one  looks  upon  fertile 
valleys,  the  ancient  domain  of  Booz  and 
Jesse;  and  upon  distant  pasturages,  where, 
defending  their  flocks  against  the  lions 
of  the  mountain,  the  hardy  race  of  shep- 
herds that  furnished  Israel  with  her  best 
captain  first  proved  their  valor. 

At  the  entrance  of  Bethlehem  was  the 
caravansary,  of  which  the  Oriental  khan 
of  to-day  is  a  specimen:  a  great  square, 
with  an  interior  court  surrounded  by  ranges 
of  galleries,  one  above  another.  Bineath 
the  roofs  of  these  rude  galleries  travellers 
spread  their  mattresses,  while  below  them 
the  beasts  of  burden  crowded  the  court. 
But  even  to  so  lowly  accommodations  as 
these — and  it  is  to  .be  remarked  that  the 
Eastern  khan  is  totally  unlike  the  modern 
hotel  or  inn— the  lowly  strangers  from 
Nazareth  were  refused  admittance.  The 
throng  of  newcomers  whom  the  census 
had  called  to  Bethlehem,  the  poverty  of 
the  couple,  and  the  advanced  pregnancy 
of  Mary,  all  combined  to  insure  for  them 
a  surly  reply  to  their  request  for  hospi- 
tality. "There  is  no  room  for  you  here," 
was  the  only  response  vouchsafed  them; 


and,  \\rary  as  they  wen-,  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  elsewhere  an  asylum.  The  chalky 
mountains  of  Judea  are  pierced  with  innu- 
merable grottos.  Near  the  khan  one  of 
these  excavations  did  service  as  a  stable; 
and  here  alone  Mary  at  last  found  a 
refuge.  Here,  on  the  straw  that  served 
as  bedding  for  the  animals,  deprived 
of  all  assistance,  on  a  wintry  night,  came 
to  her  the  hour  for  giving  birth  to  the 
Saviour  of  mankind. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  the  first 
Christmas  that  has  always  appeared  more 
or  less  exaggerated  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  natural  conditions  of  Palestine, 
that  of  the  weather.  When  they  read  in 
contemplative  authors  of  Our  Lord's  being 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  a  winter's 
night,  they  are  apt  to  regard  the  statement 
as  pious  hyperbole.  Cold  and  the  East 
in  their  minds  are  antagonistic  terms.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Eastern  nights, 
at  least  in  Judea,  are  never  warm.  Even 
during  the  month  of  July  they  have  im- 
pressed European  travellers  as  being  not 
only  cool,  but  distinctly  cold.  During 
December  and  January  rain  is  abundant 
in  Palestine;  and  in  elevated  localities, 
such  as  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  and  Beth- 
lehem, the  rains  are  frequently  changed 
to  snow.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  snowy 
heights  even  in  February. 

Sacred  Scripture,  for  that  matter,  teaches 
us  this  same  fact.  The  figures  therein 
employed  were  certainly  borrowed  from 
well-known  objects,  and  we  find  in  the  holy 
books:  "Who  giveth  snow  like  wool.  .  .  . 
Who  shall  stand  before  the  face  of  His 
cold?"*  In  the  Book  of  Job  we  read: 
"The  waters  are  hardened  like  a  stone, 
and  the  surface  of  the  deep  is  congealed. "t 
In  the  first  Book  of  Machabees  it  is  related 
that  Tryphon  could  not  go  to  Galaad  with 
his  cavalry,  because  "there  fell  a  very  great 
snow."  A  reputable  traveller  states  that  at 
Nazareth,  a  few  days  before  Christinas, 
two  young  people  were  once  frozen  to 
death;  and  the  Abbe"  Durand  mentions 
that  he  saw,  between  the  fountain  of  S;. 

*    Ps.,  cxlvii,   16,  17.          f    Job,  xxxviii,  30. 
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Philip  and  Bethlehem,  a  plantation  of 
olives  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  frost 
of  the  preceding  winter.  It  is  quite  credible, 
then,  that  the  statements  made  concerning 
the  severity  of  the  temperature  to  which 
Mary  and  the  Infant  Redeemer  were 
exposed  embody,  not  poetic  exaggeration, 
but  literal  truth. 

To  reach  at  the  present  day  the  stable,' 
or  prcesepium,  that  witnessed  the  birth  of 
Our  Lord,  one  has  to  traverse  the  upper 
basilica  erected  over  these  sacred  localities. 
Passing  in  front  of  the  Armenian  altar,  a 
door  of  brass  is  reached.  This  opens  on  a 
stairway  of  sixteen  steps  leading  down  to 
the  Holy  Grotto.  From  the  Greek  chapel 
close  by  another  staircase  of  thirteen  steps 
also  gives  admission  thereto.  A  Turkish 
soldier,  sword  in  hand,  keeps  guard  over 
the  holy  place,  exposed  to  what  there  is 
good  reason  for  calling  the  rapacity  of 
Greek  fanaticism. 

The  Stable  of  Bethlehem  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  natural  formation.  It  is 
.some  forty  feet  long,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet.  Great  slabs  of  white  marble  form  the 
pavement,  and  a  portion  of  the  walls  is 
also  covered  with  marble.  No  daylight 
enters  the  Grotto:  it  is  illumined  by  thirty- 
one  lamps  suspended  from  the  vault,  apart 
from  those  that  burn  above  the  consecrated 
places  of  the  Birth  and  the  Crib.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  small  semi-circular  apse,  with 
a  marble  slab  on  its  floor.  Through  a 
circular  opening  in  the  apse  may  be  seen  a 
stone  of  a  bluish  color,  probably  jasper. 
A  silver  star  surrounding  this  opening 
bears  the  inscription:  Hie  de  Virgine 
Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est, — "Here 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Near  the  floor  burn,  night  and  day,  fifteen 
lamps, — four  belonging  to  the  Latins,  five 
to  the  Armenians,  and  six  to  the  Greeks. 
Above  the  marble  slab  and  the  lamps,  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  place  a  table  on 
which  they  celebrate  Mass.  In  the  days 
of  the  Crusaders  this  apse  was  ornamented 
with  costly  and  beautiful  mosaics,  of  which 
.there  still  remain  some  fragments. 


About  ten  feet  from  the  place  of  the 
Nativity  is  the  oratory  of  the  Crib;  three 
steps  lead  down  to  it.  It  was  here  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  cradled  the  Infant 
God;  here,  too,  that  the  Magi  came  to 
adore  Him.  Five  lamps  are  kept  constantly 
burning  in  the  oratory.  The  rear  wall  of 
the  Crib  is  hidden  by  a  painting  repre- 
senting Jesus  in  swaddling  clothes.  The 
altar  of  the  Magi  is  also'  in  this  section 
of  the  Grott,o;  and  at  one  extremity  is  the 
circular  opening,  where,  tradition  tells  us, 
God  caused  a  miraculous  fountain  ft> 
well  forth,  to  supply  the  Holy  Family 
with  water  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
Stable. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  has  been  an 
object  of  respect  and  veneration  during  all 
the  centuries  that  have  intervened  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  adorable  mystery 
that  set  it  apart  as  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
spots  of  unhallowed  earth.  The  magnif- 
icent basilica,  in  which  is  enshrined  the 
faith  of  Constantine  and  St.  Helen,  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  this  constant  rever- 
ence. In  637  the  Caliph  Omar  went 
thither  in  person,  and  offered  up  his 
prayers  in  the  birth-chamber  of  Jesus.  In 
642  Abdallah,  son  of  Amrou,  governor  of 
Egypt,  s(  nt  to  Bethlehem  the  oil  necessary 
for  the  lamps  kept  continually  burning 
before  the  Grotto.  About  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  Crusaders  mani- 
fested their  piety  by  embellishing  the 
Grotto  with  the  most  costly  mosaics;  and 
in  later  centuries  fhe  struggles  undergone 
so  often,  either  to  secure  or  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  holy  locality,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  pious  sentiments  entertained 
concerning  it. 

Although  by  right  of  treaty  <the  Holy 
Grotto  belongs  to  the  Franciscans,  they 
have  not  the  complete  control  of  it.  The 
separated  Greeks  and  Armenians  contrived 
by  intrigues  and  gifts  to  arrogate  to  tlu'in- 
selves,  and  to  have  recognized  by  the 
Sublime  I'orte,  the  right  to  keep  lamps 
burning  theie,  and  io  celebrate  ;t  daily 
Mass  at  the  very  place  of  the  Nativity. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  however., 
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offer  daily   a  low  Mass  and   sing  a   high 
Mass  within  the  Grotto. 

One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
Bethlehem  may  be  mentioned  in  conclu- 
sion.' It  is  the  remarkable  virtue  of  its 
women.  An  unchaste  Bethlehemite  maid 
or  matron  is,  and  has  ever  been,  an  unheard 
of  anomaly.  Our  Lady  covers  the  town 
with  a  special  protection;  and  the  purity 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  that  embalmed  its 
atmosphere  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
still  permeates  the  air  that  plays  around 
the  village  on  the  hill,  the  birthplace  of 
the  world's  Redeemer. 


On  the  Birthday  of  the  King. 


BY    FLORENCE    GILMORE. 


ZT  was  Christmas  morning,  and  in- 
tensely hot  even  for  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  Third  Mass  had  been  said, 
the  candles  extinguished,  the  vestments 
put  away,  and  one  by  one  the  last  worship- 
pers were  slipping  out  of  the  darkness 
and  oppressive  heat  of  the  church  into 
the  glare  of  the  pitiless  sun.  Having 
finished  a  thanksgiving  which  had  been 
one  long  struggle  against  distractions, 
Father  Norton  crossed  the  sanctuary  to 
make  certain  that  the  light  burning 
before  the  Crib  was  placed  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time 
out  of  reach  of  the  children.  "And  this 
is  Christmas!"  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
wearily,  even  sadly. 

A  strange  Crib  it  was,  with  its  swarthy, 
woolly-headed  Infant;  with  St.  Joseph, 
jet-black  and  in  the  gaudy  dress  of  an 
Arab  chief;  with  our  Blessed  Mother 
but  little  fairer,  and  wearing  bracelets 
and  earrings  and  a  red  dress.  Ten  years 
before,  Father  Norton's  sister  had  sent, 
him  three  lovely  bisque  figures  for  a 
Christmas  Crib;  but  his  Negroes  had  not 
liked  them.  "Too  pale, — -too  pale!"  the 
chief  had  said  scornfully.  "God  and  His 
Mother  never  looked  like  that!"  And  a 
devout  old  woman,  of  a  practical  turn  of 


mind,  had  added:  "That  poor  white 
dress  with  only  a  little  blue  on  it!  Good 
St.  Joseph  never  bought  her  anything 
like  that!"  So  Father  Norton  had  sent 
to  Algiers  for  three  cheap  dolls,  made  a 
manger  remarkable  only  for  its  clumsiness, 
and  contrived  a  cave,  indescribably  ugly, 
before  which,  each  succeeding  year,  his 
Negroes  knelt,  wrapt  in  devotion. 

Ordinarily,  Father  Norton  found  conso- 
lation, if  not  edification,  in  his  Crib,  but 
this  day  he  looked  at  it  disconsolately. 
He  was  sad  at  heart,  and  for  the  moment 
blind  to  the  grotesque  aspect  of  his 
Ethiopian  Holy  Family.  "May  the  Lord 
forgive  us!"  he  ejaculated,  shading  the 
light,  and  changing  the  position  of  the 
manger;  and,  sighing,  he  turned  away. 

As  he  passed  down  the  church,  the  last 
of  his  choir  boys  scampered  guiltily  out 
into  the  street;  and  the  man  whom  he 
had  taught  to  play  the  harmonium  hurried 
after  him  with  more  haste  than  dignity. 
For  weeks  Father  Norton  had  practised 
his  choir,  that  the  Christmas  music, 
however  simple,  might  be  correct;  but 
organist  and  boys  had  'become  excited 
and  had  lost  their  heads.  Not  only  had 
they  kept  miserable  time  and  been  slow 
to  make  the  responses:  they  had  sung 
the  Agnus  Dei  before  the  Consecration, 
and,  discovering  their  mistake,  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  silence  unbroken  except  for 
an  occasional  loud  whisper.  Long  before, 
Father  Norton  had  learned  to  smile 
over  every  mistake  of  his  irresponsible 
people.  "They  are  but  children,"  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  himself.  But  this  day  he 
could  not  smile.  The  failure  of  the  choir 
seemed  a  tragedy,  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  utter  discouragement  that  he  watched 
the  organist  hurry  away  to  avoid  meet- 
ing him. 

On  the  church  steps  he  paused  to  look 
about  him  at  the  scene  so  long  familiar: 
the  narrow,  winding,  dirty  street,  flanked 
by  wretched  cabins  except  where,  two 
hundred  yards  away,  the  Methodists 
had  built  their  headquarters  for  the 
Province,  —  the  handsomest  building  in 
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that  part  of  Africa,  finer  far  than  the 
"palace"  of  the  richest  chief.  There 
was  a  Christmas  Tree  there  that  ,day; 
and  Bibles  and  other,  more  coveted, 
gifts  were  to  be  distributed.  From  far 
and  near,  people  were  flocking  to  its  doors. 
Father  Norton  sighed  again:  he  had  no 
money  for  gifts  or  for  a  Christmas  Tree. 

Two  of  his  altar  boys  passed,  careful 
not  to  look  towards  him.  He  called  to 
them,  asking  why  they  had  not  come  to 
serve  that  morning.  They  did  not  answer, 
but  hurried  by,  shamefaced  but  eager; 
and  they,  too,  went  to  the  Mission  House 
to  get  all  they  could  and  to  see  the  Christ- 
mas Tree. 

A  fat  old  woman  came,  smiling,  down 
the  street,  and  Father  Norton  stopped  her. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked 
sternly. 

"I  — I  just  thought,  Father,  I'd  — I'd 
wait  around,  and  maybe  I  could  see  this 
tree  they're  all  talking  about.  I  thought 
I  might  look  in  at  the  windows.  That 
wouldn't  be  any  harm." 

"It  would  be  safer  for  you  not  to  go 
so  near.  The  temptation  might  prove 
too  strong,"  he  said  positively. 

"But,  Father,  everybody  is  going!" 
she  protested, — human  nature  being  human 
nature  even  in  Central  Africa. 

Seeing  that  Father  Norton  did  not 
relent,  she  went  on,  pleadingly : 

"  I  heard  two  Masses,  and  I  prayed, 
and  I  saw  the  Crib.  And  I'm  poor,  and 
they're  going  to  give  presents, — lovely 
presents.  And — and  I'll  let  you  have  the 
Bible  they  give  me." 

Still  Father  Xorton's  stony  heart  was 
untouched. 

"Go   straight    home!-"    he   commanded. 

And  she  did  turn  back,  but  only  to 
bide  her  time,  as  ~he  shrewdly  suspected, 
until  he  had  passed  into  the  house. 

"Tiny  arc  robbing  me  of  my  children!" 
he  murmured  sadly,  as  he  watched  her 
creep  away;  adding  after  a  moment: 
"And  this  -'.his  is  Christinas!" 

For  days  he  had  struggled  against 
inlness  and  utter  discouragement.  Of 


late  he  had  had  fewer  confessions  and 
Holy  Communions  than  usual;  the  closing 
of  a  school  which  he  had  laboriously 
builded,  necessitated  by  the  cutting  off 
of  all  help  from  Europe,  had  been  a  hard 
blow;  the  Mission  House,  with  its  gifts 
and  its  entertainments,  was  undermining 
his  influences  with  his  volatile  flock. 
"What's  the  use  of  trying  any  longer?" 
he  asked  himself.  He  had  labored  long 
and  hard,  in  loneliness  and  poverty,  and 
what  had  he  accomplished?  His  health 
was  shattered ;  he  was  unutterably  weary, 
body  and  soul;  and  homesick, — more 
homesick  than  words  could  tell.  He  had 
been  in  his  poor  mission  for  fifteen  years; 
he  was  growing  old;  could  he  go  on? 

Rousing  himself,  he  went  slowly  to 
the  house:  a  little  place,  old  and  ill- 
ventilated.  His  young  assistant,  Father 
Hungerford,  had  gone  to  a  nearby  mission 
to  say  his  Masses;  and  the  pastor  had 
allowed  Joseph,  who  served  as  both 
catechist  and  servant,  to  go  home  for  a 
few  days;  so  he  was  obliged  to  prepare 
his  own  porridge.  To  his  unaccustomed 
hands  this  was  a  work  of  magnitude.  No 
woman,  however  incompetent,  would  have 
been  as  slow,  or  could  have  concocted 
of  maize,  herbs  and  water  a  dish  so  un- 
palatable and  of  so  strange  a  color. 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  breakfast 
when,  to  his  surprise,  Joseph  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  overheated  from  having 
run  a  great  part  of  the  way,  but  grinning 
and  evidently  elated. 

"Why,  Joe,  I  did  not  expect  you  until 
to-morrow!"  Father  Norton  exclaimed, 
well  pleased. 

"The  Bishop  told  me  to  hurry,"  Joseph 
explained,  w^ith  an  air  of  importance. 
"After  I  gave  him  your  letter,  he  gave 
me  one  for  you.  He  wants  me  to  take 
him  an  answer  to-morrow."  And  he 
grinned  even  more  broadly  and  more 
proudly,  and  fanned  himself  with  a  large 
banana  leaf.  , 

Father  Norton  "opened  the  letter  list- 
lessly. "  No  doubt  it  is  something  about 
enlarging  our  house,"  lie  thought.  But 
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he  had  read  only  six  or  eight  lines  when 
he  looked  up,  his  face  beaming. 

"Why,  Joe,  this  is  good  ne\vs!  Wonder- 
ful!" he  cried.  "His  Lordship — it's  almost 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  his  Lordship  wants 
me  to  go  home — to  go  back  to  England! 
There  is  business  there  which  must  be 
attended  to,  and  I  am  to  stay  until  all 
is  settled.  Six  months, — at  least  six 
months,!  Time  enough  for  my  courage 
to  be'  made  like  new." 

He  did  not  see  the  dismay  written  large 
across  Joseph's  shiny  face,  nor  dream  the 
pain  that  seized  upon  his  simple,  affec- 
tionate heart ;  but  went  on  happily,  talking 
to  himself  rather  than  to  his  catechist: 

"'I  shall  see  my  brother  again, — my 
only  brother;  and  little  John,  whom  they 
named  for  me  (they  say  he  is  a  rascal,  more 
mischievous  than  I  ever  was);  and  the 
three  little  girls,  Mary  and  Lucy  and 
Eleanor.  I  shall  see  Lionel  Powell.  I'll 
go  to  Leamington  and  spend  a  week, 
a  whole  week,  with  him, — the  dearest, 
truest  friend  in  all  the  world!  I  had  not 
dared  to  hope  we  should  ever  meet  again. 
And  there's  Father  O'Donnell!  He  has 
never  forgotten  his  heedless  little  altar 
boy.  Old  as  he  is,  and  feeble,  he  still 
writes  to  me;  and  what  a  help,  what  a 
tonic,  his  letters Tiave  been!  I  am  to  start 
next  week,  the  Bishop  says,  and  it  will  be 
for  a  six  months'  stay.  I've  tried — -dear 
Lord,  You  know  I've  tried — -to  wait  for 
heaven;  but  I'm  human, — only  human!" 

In  a  fever  of  excitement,  he  dropped  the 
unfinished  letter,  and,  dragging  out  his 
shabby  suitcase,  began  to  pack  into  it 
such  clothing  as  he  had;  he  interrupted 
himself  to  make  note  of  certain  things 
of  which  he  wished  to  remind  Father 
Hungerford;  and  left  the  list  half  done 
to  begin  an  ecstatic  ,note  to  the  Bishop, 
for  Joseph  to  take  him  the  following  day. 

Presently,  growing  calmer,  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  finished  his 
Lordship's  letter.  He  found  it  on  the 
floor,  soiled  and  mussed  from  having 
been  walked  upon  more  than  once,  as  he 
had  hurried  back  and  forth.  It  was 


strange  how  long  — •  how  very  long  — •  it 
took  him  to  read  the  half  page  which  he 
had  not  seen  before;  stranger,  how  many 
times  he  reread  it  before  he  seemed  to 
grasp  its  full  meaning.  His  face  grew 
grave  and  graver.  His  excitement  died. 
A;  last,  carefully  folding  the  sheet,  he 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket;  then  took  his 
beads  and  walked  back  and  forth  the 
length  of  the  little  house,  saying  the 
Joyful  Mysteries  and  thinking  of  many 
things  besides  his  prayers. 

For  a  time  Joseph  watched  him,  puzzled 
and  troubled;  but  the  midday  heat  soon 
made  him  drowsy,  and  he  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  awaken  until  dusk,  when  he 
hurried,  shamefaced,  to  prepare  the  supper. 
It  was  almost  evening  before  Father 
Hungerford  reached  home.  He  came 
singing  into  the  house  and  called  a 
cheery  greeting  to  Father  Norton,  whose 
quick  eye  noted  that  he  sank  wearily 
into  the  nearest  chair,  that  his  ordinarilv 
ruddy  face  was  pale,  and  his  smile  buc 
a  pathetic  attempt  at  the  merry  good 
humor  characteristic  of  him. 

"You  are  tired?"  Father  Norton  asked 
kindly. 

"Oh,  a  little!"  he  admitted.  "Pretty 
hot,  to-day,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  had  noticed,"  Father  Norton 
agreed  dryly ;  and  he  asked,  after  a  pause : 
"Did  you  rest  well?  That  mission  has 
wretched  accommodations." 

"No,  I  didn't  sleep  much,— not  that  I 
minded.  I  had  time  in  the  night  to  write 
to  my  mother, — -a.  good,  long  letter." 

"She  is  all  alone  now,  isn't  she?" 

"Yes,  all  alone.  Father  died  six  years 
ago,  and  there  were  only  three  of  us  boys: 
I,  here,  and  the  other  two — -it  happened 
on  the  3d  of  November,  you  know,  in 
a  trench  near  Verdun!" 

"I  know!"  Father  Norton  said  sym- 
pathetically; and  added  to  himself :  "Poor 
mother, — poor,  lonely,  old  mother!" 

Determined  to  be  cheerful,  Father  Hun- 
gerford drew  a  bulky  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  up  for  Father  Norton  to  see. 

"That's   o.  letter   to   be  proud  of!"    IK- 
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-d.  "I'll  \\agcr  you  iu-\i-i  wrote  as 
long  a  one, —twelve  pages!" 

Father  Norton  smiled. 

"What  a  waste  of  time!"  he  said 
teasingly. 

His  companion  glanced  at  him,  and 
appeared  to  be  indignant. 

"A  sheer  waste  of  time!"  Father 
Norton  repeated,  even  more  emphatically. 
"Because — because  you  will  never  send 
it.  You  see,  the  Bishop  wants  one  of  us 
to  go  home  at  once  on  business,  and  I 
have  decided  to  send  you.  You  must  be 
ready  to  start  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Father  Hungerford  stared  at  Father 
Norton.  He  could  not  grasp  it  all  at  first, 
but  after  a  moment  his  eyes  began  to 
shine  and  his  lips  to  tremble. 

"O  Father,  you  don't  know — you 
can't—  "  And  turning  away,  he  buried  his 
head  in  .his  arms  and  sob'bed  like  a  child. 
As  for  Father  Norton,  he  tiptoed 
across  the  room,  quickly  emptied  their 
one  suitcase  and  placed  it,  open,  beside 
Father  Hungerford's  bed.  Then  he  stole 
outside.  All  was  very  still,  very  peaceful. 
The  long,  hot  Day  had  died  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,  and  meekly  Night  was  coming  to 
fill  her  place.  A  breeze  had  sprung  up 
and  murmured  softly  among  the  great 
old  trees.  The  first  stars  were  glimmering, 
the  last  sleepy  birds  were  flitting  home- 
ward. Two  little  children  were  stealing 
into  the  church,  and  an  old  man  was  com- 
ing out,  his  worn  face  full  of  peace. 

"  \V  hat  a  lovely  Christmas  we  have  had ! ' ' 
Father  Norton  called  joyously  to  the  old 
man;  and,  following  the  children  into 
the  church,  he  went  close,  close  to  Our 
Lord.  He  had  much  to  tell  Him. 


Among  Wounded  French  Soldiers. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 


As  the  dead  body  shall  be  raised  to  life, 
ilso  the  defeated  soul  to  victory,  if 
only  it  has  been  fighting  on  its  Master's 
side;  has  made  no  covenant  with  Death, 
nor  itself  bowed  its  forehead  for  his  seal. 
Blind  from  the  prison  house,  maimed  from 
the  battle,  or  mad  from  the  tombs,  their 
souls  shall  surely  yet  sit,  astonished,  at 
His  feet  who  giveth  peace. — -Ruskin. 


eVEN  to  those  who,  living  perma- 
nently in  France,  might  be  supposed 
to  know  the  French  people,  a  closer 
acquaintanceship  with  our  \vounded  sol- 
diers brings  surprises.  In  spite  of  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  to,  look  upon  the  Paris 
workman  as  a  born  unbeliever  and  anar- 
chist; upon  the  peasant  of  our  remoter 
provinces,  as  a  stolid,  hard-working,  but 
generally  uninteresting  type  of  humanity. 
That  these  judgments  are  often  correct 
is  a  fact;  but  there  is  now  another  side 
to  the  question;  and  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  brought  into  touch  with 
our  .wounded  fighting  men,  will  more 
willingly  remember  the  "other  side"  when 
the  Great  War  has  become  a  matter  of 
history. 

If  the  attitude  of  our  maimed '  and 
broken  soldiers  has  been  a  revelation  to 
their  countrymen,  how  much  more  so  to 
friendly  allies  or  neutrals,  who,  in  times 
of  peace,  had  no  occasion  and  no  need 
to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the 
Frenchman  of  the  people!  The  account 
of  a  certain  hospital  that  we  here  present 
to  our  readers  has  the  one  merit  of  being 
drawn  from  life;  it  is  a  mental,  unidealized 
photograph  of  the  French  fighting  men, 
whom  we  have  seen  almost  daily  during 
two  years,  with  their  virtues  and  their 
weaknesses,  their  racial  contrasts  and  the 
traits  that  are  common  to  them  all. 

This  hospital  stands  in  an  unfashionable 
quarter  of  Paris, — not  in  one  of  the  dingy, 
sordid  "faubourgs,"  where  the  struggle 
for  life  is  tragically  perceptible;  but  in  a 
suburb  close  to  the  Seine,  unfrequented 
by  the  world  of  wealth  and  elegance, 
yet.  possessing  certain  characteristics  of 
quiet  and  airiness  that  are  a  heritage  of 
the  past.  vSome  half  century  ago,  this 
particular  region  had  few  streets  and  many 
gardens;  it  still  possesses  small  houses, 
that  stand  on  their  own  ground, — modest 
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dwellings  no  doubt,  occupied  by  retired 
tradesmen;  but  they  bring  an  atmosphere 
of  light,  verdure  and  space  into  the  suburb, 
which  without  them  would  be  invaded  by 
squalid  and  pretentious  six-storied  houses. 

Before  the  month  of  August,  1914, 
the  hospital,  which  stands  in  a  big  garden, 
was  the  novitiate  of  an  Order  of  Sisters, 
instituted  about  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  poor 
in  their  own  homes;  and  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  their  numbers  even  since  the 
war  proves  that  their  object  and  spirit 
appeal  to  the  public.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attend  patients  who  can  pay: 
and  forbidden,  under  any  pretext;  to 
accept  even  a  glass  of  water  from  their 
clients.  Thf  brisk,  active,  smiling  little 
Sisters,  in  their  black  dress  and  veil,  and 
white  "guimpe,"  are  familiar  figures  in 
all  the  working  districts  of  Paris;  and 
they  now  possess  two  houses  in  New 
York.  From  their  black  and  white  dress, 
they  have  been  called  in  France  les 
hirondelles  du  Bon  Dieu  ("the  good 
God's  swallows"),  but  their  official  name 
is  "Les  Petites  Sceurs  de  1'Assomption, 
garde  malades  des  pauvres." 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  French 
Government,  instead  of  preparing  for  a 
war  with  Germany  that  was  bound  to 
come,  busied  itself  in  dispersing  many 
religious  Orders,  these  Sisters  remained 
at  their  post ;  and  this  miracle  was  wrought 
through  the  agency  of  the  workmen 
whose  wives  and  children  they  had  nursed 
and  cured.  These  men,  whether  religious 
or  not,  decided  that  they  had  a  right  to 
keep  their  sick  nurses.  They  guarded  the 
Sisters'  house,  applied  to  the  Ministers, 
got  up  petitions;  they  wrote  and  they 
shouted  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
vSisters,  who  had  never  ceased  to  go 
among  the  poor  as  usual,  are  more  firmly 
rooted  than  ever  at  their  post. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  novices 
of  the  Order  were  removed  to  Toulouse, 
and  their  villa-like  house  was  turned  into  a 
hospital,  where  during  twenty-four  months 
several  hundred  soldiers  have  been  nursed 


back  to  health.  The  direction  of  Lite 
hospital  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns.  Thev 
have  gone  through  the  proper  Red  Cross 
training  and  have  the  necessary  certificate-, ; 
but  they  also  possess  qualifications  that 
are  mentioned  in  no  diploma,  and  that  add 
considerably  to  their  patients'  well-being. 
Their  experiences  among  the-  poor  in 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  mental  attitude, 
likes  and  dislikes,  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
French  workman  and  peasant.  Henc'e 
their  perception  of  what  may  be  said  and 
what  had  better  be  left  unsaid,  their 
quick  comprehension  and  their  all  but 
infinite  indulgence. 

For  the  last  twenty-four  months  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  arrivals  at  the 
friendly  hospital;  there  have  also  been 
many  departures,  and,  alas!  a  dozen 
funerals.  Some  of  our  soldiers  come 
straight  from  the  trenches;  the  white 
clay  of  Champagne  or  the  Somfne  clings  to 
their  faded  "uniforms.  Others  have  lately 
arrived  from  the  "hell"  of  Verdun,  and 
these  have  in  their  faces  a  grave  expres- 
sion,— the  look  of  men  who  lived  face  to 
face  with  death.  At  first  they  are  not 
inclined  to  talk;  only  a  few,  although 
grievously  hurt,  express  their  pleasure  in 
their  new  surroundings.  A  peasant  from 
the  mountainous  district  of  La  Correze 
had  lost  an  eye,  and  his  arms,  side  and 
breast  were  terribly  injured.  "I  am  not 
to  be  pitied,  Madame:  I  am  lucky  to 
be  where  I  am  so  kindly  treated,"  were  his 
first  words,  an  hour  after  his  arrival. 

Their  feeling  of  relief  comes  from  the 
contrast  between  the  "furnace"  of  Verdun 
and  the  cool,  quiet,  friendly  hospital, 
where  soft-voiced  Sisters  minister  to  their 
wants,  and  skilled  physicians  attend  to 
their  wounds.  Yet,  given  the  scars  that 
many  of  them  Will  bear  to  their  dying 
day,  their  gratitude  has  an  element  of 
something  very  like  heroism.  A  lad  from 
Arras  had  his  leg  amputated  above  the 
knee.  He  looked  so  young  that  a  note  of 
pity  crept  into  my  voice  when  I  spoke 
of  his  experiences.  The  boy  flushed. 
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"  Madame,  I  saw  tdfc  much  at  Verdun  to 
complain.  I  have  my  hands  left  to  work, 
my  eyes  left  to  see  my  parents;  I  am 
lucky."  And  he  proudly  showed  me  the 
military  medal  that  had  been  earned  on 
tin-  tragic  heights  of  Le  Mort  Homme, — • 
the  well-named  "Dead  Man's  Hill." 
Others  forget  their  hurts  to  tell  you  how, 
at  night,  a  comrade  crawled  up  to  the 
hole  where  they  lay  helpless,  and  dragged 
them  back  to  the  French  lines. 

The  young  recruits  who  were  brought 
to  the  hospital  after  the  attack  of  Septem- 
ber  25,  1915,  were,  I  remember,  full  of 
excitement.  They  lay  on  their  stretchers, 
with  bright  eyes.  These  boys  had  been 
under  fire  for  the  first  time;  and,  though 
at  Tahure  the  attack  ended  less  brilliantly 
than  it  began,  they  were  flushed  by  the 
first  day's  success,  and  had  not  realized 
the  less  fortunate  sequel.  In  their  ears 
rang  the  "Marseillaise,"  which  they  had 
sung  when  they  leaped  out  of  the  trenches. 
Before  their  mental  vision  rose  an  irresisti- 
ble and  magnificent  wave  of  blue  soldiers, 
sweeping  onward  across  the  plain,  against 
the  grey-green  German  front.  "Those 
who  did  not  see  this  saw  nothing,"  said 
one  little  soldier,  with  the  face  of  a  baby, 
but  \\ith  experiences  to  fill  a  lifetime. 

Another  arrival,  I  remember,  brought 
home  to  us  the  many-sided  tragedy  of 
war.  ( )n  a  cold  winter  day,  an  ambulance 
van  stopped  at  the  convent  door.  It 
held  four  soldiers  stricken  with  typhoid. 
The  ward  for  cases  of  illness,  situated  in  a 
building  apart,  was  full;  and  the  Sister 
in  charge  expressed  her  intense  sorrow  at 
being  unable  to  admit  new  cases.  "Do 
not  send  us  away!"  implored  four  piteous 
voices.  "  \\'e  have  been  driven  from  one 
hospital  to  another.  \Ve  are  so  tired! 
l)o  not  send  us  away!"  The  Sisters  are 
proverbially  tender-hearted.  After  strenu- 
ous efforts,  room  was  made  for  these 
weary  men;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were 
comfortably  settled  in  the  Salic  St.  Paul, 
where,  after  weeks  of  hum!  to-hand  fighting 
with  disease,  they  were  successfully  nursed 
back  to  health. 


Some  characteristics  are  common  to  all 
our  soldiers,  whether  they  hail  from  the 
North  or  the  South ;  but,  apart  from  these 
general  traits,  racial  features  are  clearly 
perceptible,  and  are  interesting  to  observe. 
They  help  one  to  understand  the  subtle 
and  complex  shades  of  thought  that  make 
up  the  Latin  personality.  Of  course  our 
soldiers  are  not  a  select  few :  they  are  sent 
to  us  at  hazard,  according  to  the  con- 
venience, caprice,  and  good  pleasure  of 
the  military  surgeons  and  doctors  of  La 
Chapelle.  It  is  at  La  Chapelle,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris,  that  the 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  front  are 
drafted  to  the  different  hospitals.  Our 
men  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
fair  samples  of  the  average  French  peasant 
or  workman, — not  by  any  means  as  an 
'elite.  This  fact  gives  fuller  meaning  to 
the  remarks  suggested  by  two  years' 
acquaintance  with  these  maimed  fighting 
men. 

The  peasant  from  Northern  France  is 
generally  rough-mannered  and  reticent; 
his  heavy  accent  -seems  to  weigh  down 
his  words;  but,  with  time,  he  usually 
expands,  and  his  native  abruptness  softens 
in  the  atmosphere  of  our  friendly  hospital. 
At  his  best,  however,  he  lacks  the 
effervescence  of  the  Southerner,  and  his 
thick  Flemish  speech  has  not  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  language  of  Gascogne  or 
Provence. 

The  Bretons  have  certain  distinct  charac- 
teristics. They  are  silent  like  the  North- 
erners, but  more  spiritual  and  gentle; 
their  dreamy  eyes  often  reflect  the 
grey  seas  of  their  native  land,  and  their 
religious  practice  is  the  heritage  of  genera- 
tions. They  instinctively  congregate  to- 
gether; and  on  Sundays  are  visited  by 
picturesque  "Bretonnes." 

The  vine-grower  from  the  "Charente," 
or  Languedoc,  is  generally  a  cheery 
individual,  who  suffers  patiently  and 
makes  the  besl.  of  things.  I  remember 
a  young  soldier,  a  vine-grower  by  avo- 
cation and  a  fighting  man  by  necessity. 
He  told  mi'  of  the  tragic  march  from 
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Belgium  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  August, 
1914.  The  men  were  intensely  weary; 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  and  no  time  to 
sleep;  though  they  knew  little  of  strategy, 
they  realized  that  they  were  in  full  retreat 
before  the  victorious  German  army.  The 
want  of  sleep  was  their  worst  suffering. 
"We  slept  as  we  walked,"  said  my  soldier. 
Two'  comrades  took  a  third  by  the  arm, 
and  let  him  sleep,  as  he  stepped  along, 
for  some  twenty  minutes,  when  they 
changed  places.  At  last,  as  the  harassed 
troops  neared  Paris,  where  they  were  to  be 
fed  and  rested,  an  order  to  turn  back  and 
face  the  foe  flew  down  the  ranks.  "We 
forgot  that  we  were  hungry  and  sleepy," 
observed  my  soldier.  "Nothing  mattered. 
We  rushed  forward  as  if  we  were  going 
to  a  wedding." 

The  fighting  spirit  of  their  race,  once 
checked  by  a  sense  of  defeat,  leaped  up 
among  these  tired  men  and  they  ran,  to 
use  my  Bordelais'  expression,  to  meet 
the  victory  of  the  Marne.  This  makes  us 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  the 
present  war  severely  test  the  endurance 
of  these  impressionable  Latins.  To  attack 
in  the  field,  under  the  open  sky,  in  the 
free  light  of  heaven,  appeals  to  them : 
to  burrow  under  ground,  to  wait  and  watch 
for  weeks  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dark, 
is  a  sore  trial.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
the  French  nation's  strength  of  will  that 
it  has  resolutely  bent  itself  to  these 
unpopular  and  uninspiring  methods. 

The  Southerners  from  the  districts 
round  Bordeaux,  Perpignan  and  Perigueux 
.are  good-tempered  and  patient;  but  they 
lack  the  innate  artistic  sense  of  certain 
Provencals,  men  in  whose  veins  runs 
a  strain  of  Roman,  Greek  and  Italian 
blood.  The  best  specimen  I  can  recall 
was  an  elderly  "Territorial,"  over  forty- 
five,  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from 
one  of  the  "hot"  corners  of  Verdun.  His 
right  foot  was  so  wofully  maimed  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated.  When  the  first 
days  of  acute  suffering  were  past,  the 
soldier  talked,  and  of  course  it  was  of  his 
home,  the  subject  that  lies  closest  to  the 


hearts  of  them  all.  He  was,  he  informed 
me,  from  Le  Comtat,  the  ancient  Papal 
territory  that  now  forms  the  French 
Department  of  Vaucluse;  but  Le  Comtat 
conveys  a  meaning  to  these  people  that 
Vaucluse  will  never  have.  His  home  lay 
on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Ventoux,  above 
Carpentras;  and  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  spent  some  days  in  'the  shadow  of 
Le  Ventoux  created  a  first  link  between  us. 
Our  second  link  was  Mistral,  the  poet  of 
Provence,  whose  works  I  happened  to 
have  read,  though,  alas!  no:  in  their 
original  Provencal;  but  my  soldier  was 
satisfied,  all  the  same,  that  we  had 
subjects  in  common.  "Madame,  I  am 
an  admirer  of  Mistral,"  he  said.  "I  am 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  I  write  verses  in 
Provencal.  Have  you  seen  the  Roman 
Theatre  at  Orange,  and  Mistral's  statue 
at  Aries?  And  'Les  Alyscamps,' — what 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  sight!" 
•  'As  he  spoke  it  occurred  to  me  that 
on  a  spring  day  before  the  war,  when 
the  almond  trees  hung  out  their  delicate 
pink  blooms,  and  the  sweetness  of  Pro- 
vencal violets  filled  the  air,  I  wandered 
through  the  old  Roman  cemetery  of 
"Les  Alyscamps,"  outside  the  walls  of 
Aries.  A  place  poetical  and  solemn,  steeped 
in  historical  memories,  created  by  the 
Romans,  used  and  revered  by  the  Medieval 
Christians,  mentioned  by  Dante,  it  has  a 
charm  all  its  own.  Was  it,  I  .wondered,  a 
result  of  the  complex  influences  of  a  land, 
ruled  in  turn  by  Greek,  Latin  and  Sara- 
cen conquerors,  that  made  this  simple 
peasant  of  Provence  so  susceptible  to  the 
mysterious  attraction  of  "Les  Alyscamps," 
so  appreciative  of  Mistral  and  his  poetry, 
so  proud  of  the  artistic  discoveries  of  his  ' 
petite  patrief 

If  the  Southerner  is  a  born  artist, 
though  sometimes  an  indifferent  soldier, 
the  Norman  peasant  has  good  sense, 
energy,  and  an  element  of  caution  and 
reserve  in  his  composition.  The  Norman 
regiments  have  proved  themselves  excellent 
fighting  men  at  the  front.  Among  them 
the  old  warrior  spirit  of  Rollo's  Northmen 
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has  not  degenerated,  but  in  everyday 
life  they  are  quiet  enough.  Our  most 
interesting  specimen  was  a  gardener  from 
I. a  Manche,  a  "Territorial,"  .well  over 
forty,  whose  right  arm  was  amputated 
after  one  of  the  many  engagements  near 
Arras  in  1915.  This  operation,  hastily 
performed  at  the  front,  had  to  be  repeated, 
or  rectified  (to  use  the  technical  term), 
at  the  hospital,  where  I  made  this' soldier's 
acquaintance.  Throughout  weeks  of  suffer- 
ing he  never  complained,  and  was  steadily 
and  uniformly  content  and  courageous. 

When  at  last,  being  provided  with  an 
arm,  he  had  to  face  the  future,  he  did1  so 
quietly  and  sensibly;  and,  after  talking 
over  matters  with  his  friends  at  the 
hospital,  he  wisely  decided  to  return  to 
his  native  village,  where  the  work  that  he 
can  still  do,  supplemented  by  his  Govern- 
ment pension,  suffices  to  keep  him  and 
his  family.  "I  am'  offered  a  place  in 
Paris,"  added  this  level-headed  soldier. 
"But  here  life  is  expensive;  my  wife  and 
children  are,  like  myself,  Norman  peasants; 
we  are  known  and  esteemed  at  homei 
here  we  should  be  des  deracines."  Had 
many  peasants  of  France  reasoned  as 
sensibly  as  this  mutilated  soldier,  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  their  race 
would  have  benefited  by  their  decision. 

Another  Norman,  a  small  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  picturesque  region  known  as 
Le  Pays  d  'Auge,  was  also  operated  on  at 
the  front.  His  leg  was  taken  off,  but  his 
recovery  was  slow ;  and  it  was  only  at  the 
end  of  many  months  that  he  was  able  to 
go  home.  Once  during  his  convalescence, 
he  was  taken  for  a  drive  by  the  director 
of  the  hospital.  The  motor  went  to  Ver- 
sailles by  the  forest  of  Marly;  it  stopped 
at  different  points  to  give  the  soldier  a 
good  view  of  Louis  XI  V.'s  stately  structure. 
He  admired  it,  but  without  enthusiasm. 
Suddenly,  between  Versailles  and  St.  Cyr, 
at  a  turn  in  the  road,  he  came  upon  a 
field  where  a  row  of  small  apple  trees  in 
bloom  stood  out,  like  bridal  bouquets, 
against  the  sky.  The  soldier's  face  lighted 
up,  his  eyes  brightened  and  his  face 


flushed.  "On  se  croirail  thcz  nous!"  he 
cried.  ("Chez  nous"  is  an  untranslatable 
expression,  of  which  "at  home"  is  the 
Knglish  equivalent.)  The  prim  little  apple 
trees  appealed  to  the  Norman's  heart 
far  more  than  the  grandeur,  of  royal 
Versailles.  A  Provencal  would  probably 
have  been  differently  impressed.  The 
artistic  Southerner,  the  quiet  Norman, 
the  dreamy  Breton,  and  rough-spoken 
Fleming,  would  be  "talked  down"  in  no 
time  by  the  brilliant  and  boastful  Parisian. 
He  makes  a  bold  soldier,  more  enterprising 
than  disciplined,  but  generally  without 
a  particle  of  fear.  His  stories  lose  nothing 
by  the  telling,  and  his  personality  asserts 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  quick-witted  and  useful,  knows 
a  little  of  everything,  is  willing  to  oblige, 
and  has  a  natural  courtesy  that  renders 
him  pleasant  to  deal  with. 

An  almost  daily  experience  of  our 
wounded  soldier's  mental  attitude  makes 
us  realize,  better  than  any  written  descrip- 
tion, the  cruel  sufferings  of  those  whose 
home  lies  in  the  dtpartements  that, 
since  September,  1914,  have  beeq  held  by 
the  Germans.  The  men  who  joined  the 
Army  on.  August  2,  when  the  mobilization 
was  proclaimed,  have  been  absolutely 
without  news  of  their  homes  for  nearly 
two  years.  "It  is  the  worst  pain  of  the 
war,"  said  a  clerk  from  St.  Quentin,  who 
'married  just  before  August,  1914.  His 
young  wife  and  his  old  parents  remained 
at  home,  and  for  the  last  twenty  months 
have  been  separated  from  him  by  a  wall 
of  iron,  through  which,  at  long  intervals 
only,  filter  vague  bits  of  news. 

This  particular  soldier,  for  instance, 
knows  that  his  wife  is  alive.  Corre- 
spondence between  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  invaded  provinces  and  the  rest  of 
France  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties; 
but  letters  may  pass  between  the  people 
of  these  conquered  districts  and  the 
French  prisoners  in  Germany, — the  one 
and  the  other  being  considered,  for  the 
time  being,  us  German  subjects.  Mme.  G., 
our  soldier's  wife,  took  advantage  of  this. 
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She  could  not  sen.d  a  letter  to  her  husband; 
but  she  wrote  to  a  cousin,  who  was  a 
prisoner,  wording  the  letter  so  cleverly  thai 
Ihe  prisoner  understood  that  he  was 
meant  to  convey  its  contents  to  G.  This 
he  did  by  the  medium  of  a  friend,  corre- 
spondence being  permitted  only  between 
prisoners  and  civilians.  The  message 
was  necessarily  obscure  and  incomplete, 
but  it  brought  our  soldier  the  first  ray  of 
comfort  experienced  from  that  quarter 
since  August,  1914. 

To  Ihe  feelings  of  solitude  and  isolation 
experienced  by  men  whose  homes  and 
families  are  in  German  hands,  are  added 
material  privations.  These  have  been 
happily  mitigated  by  the  kindly  inter- 
vention of  "war  godmothers"  (les  mar- 
raines  de  guerre],  who  adopt  as  their 
special  charge  a  fighting  man  belonging 
to  the  invaded  districts,  send  him  comforts 
and  warm  clothes,  and  by  their  letters 
and  presenls  make  him  feel  lhat  he  is  no 
longer  lonely.  Seme  of  these  godmothers 
belong  to  the  working  classes.'  We  know 
young  girls  and  women  who  earn  their 
livelihood  at  the  cost  of  incessant  labor; 
they  wear  shabby  clothes,  and  their 
meals  are  more  than  frugal.  But  their 
godson  wants  for  nothing ;  he  is  encouraged 
by  his  godmother's  cheering  letters;,  her 
gifts  supplement  his  daily  fare,  and  her 
affectionate  sympathy  warms  his  heart. 

Although  our  soldiers'  racial  charac- 
teristics are  strongly  marked,  certain 
traits  are  common  to  them  all.  The 
Northerner,  the  Provencal,  the  Norman 
-and  the  Burgundian  love  their  home 
passionately.  To  talk  to  a  wounded 
soldier  of  his  village  is  to  open  his  heart. 
The  very  young  like  to  relate  war  stories, 
and  willingly  speak  of  their  experiences 
at  Arras  or  Verdun;  but  the  elderly  men, 
when  they  reach  the  hospital,  turn  to 
the  cottage  where  they  are  waited  for, 
to  the  fields  that  suffer  from  their  absence. 
Even  when  they  fight  like  heroes,  their 
war  experiences  come  after  their  home 
interests  and  affections.  The  French 
peasant  loves  his  soil  with  a  passionate 


devotion.  "  I  wonder,"  said  a  rough - 
mannered  man  from  the  district  of  Calais, 
"how  the  fields  of  wheat  are  looking  in 
my  village?"  He  lay  grievously  wounded, 
looking  straight  before  him,  as  if,  instead 
of  the  bare  hospital  walls,  he  could  see 
the  waving  cornfields,  the  poppies,  "bluets" 
and  big  daisies  that,  in  July,  sprinkle  the 
fields  of  France  with  the  national  colors. 

Another  soldier  from  a  Southern  departe- 
ment,  talked  so  much  of  his  village  that  I 
ended  by  seeing  it.  It  lay  in  a  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Aude,  planted  with 
olive  trees,  and  circled  by  mountains  rich 
in  aromatic  plants  that  give  its  perfume  to 
the  famous  Narbonne  honey.  After  telling 
me  of  the  beauties  of  his  home,  this  par- 
ticular soldier  invariably  wound  up  his 
description  with  the  words,  "Madame,  c'est 
magnifique!" — -uttered  with  a  solemnity 
and  unction  that  spoke  volumes. 

Still  another  man,  from  I/es  Charentes, 
the  wine  country  near  Bordeaux,  willingly 
enlarges  upon  the  courage  with  which 
his  wife,  her  old  father,  and  his  little  boy, 
do  their  best  to  supply  his  absence.  He 
reads  scraps  from  her  letters.  "I  plough 
as  well  as  I  can,"  writes  this  brave  woman; 
"the  furrows  are  not  quite  straight,  but 
we  do  our  best."  The  soldier  from  I/e 
Comtat  talks  not  only  of  the  beauty  of 
Mont,  Ventoux,  that  dominates  his  home: 
he  also  is  glad  to  live  in  a  country  rich 
in  historical  and  artistic  interest.  The 
Roman  glass  and  pottery  discovered  at 
Vaison,  and  lodged  in  the  Musde  Calvet 
at  Avignon,  are  a  source  of  honest  pride 
to  this  lover  of  Le  Comtat. 

Another  general  characteristic  of  our 
men  is  their  gratitude  for  kindnesses 
received.  The  atmosphere  of  this  particular 
hospital  is  friendly.  The  Sisters  treat 
their  patients  with  professional  skill, 
softened  by  motherly  kindness.  The  doctor 
in  charge  delights  them,  not  only  because 
he  is  cheery  and  cordial,  but  also  because 
he  has  their  bullets  and  bits  of  shrapnell 
artistically  mounted,  that  they  may  be 
'kept  as  a  remembrance  of  the  war.  No 
wonder  that  the  patients  of  the  "Hospital 
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(j6"  arc-  loath  to  leave  it,  and  that  their 
letters  are  brimful  of  affectionate  grate- 
fulness. "Your  hospital  is  like  a  family," 
writes  one.  "It  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
with  my  own  people."  "I  shall  never 
foiget  you  as  long  as  I  live,"  declares 
another.  "I  have  often  spoken  about  you 
to  my  wife  and  children."  A  Lyons  work- 
man who  was  some  months  with  us, 
writes:  "I  often  remember  your  kindness. 
The  garden  must  be  looking  lovely  now, 
and  I  can  see  it  from  here.  Those  of  my 
comrades  who  are  with  you  are  not  to 
be  pitied." 

All  our  patients  are  not  heroes.  One, 
writing  from  the  front,  owns  that  he 
would  prefer  our  hospital  to  the  soaked 
trenches,  close  to  the  enemy,  that  are  his 
present  abode.  "If  I  am  wounded,  I 
shall  beg  to  be  removed  to  your  hospital. 
Pray  that  my  life  may  be  spared  to  my 
wife  and  little  children,"  adds  this  unenthu- 
siastic  warrior.  The  "Territorial"  who 
penned  these  lines  was  always  patient, 
uncomplaining,  and  docile;  but,  after  two 
years'  war,  he  may  be  forgiven  if  there 
is  an  element  of  resignation  in  his  attitude. 
The  men  of  his  generation — between  forty 
and  forty-five — are  accustomed  to  live 
in  their  homes,  often  on  their  own  plot 
of  ground;  they  obeyed  their  country's 
summons  without  a  murmur,  fought 
bravely,  and  even  now  they  never  com- 
plain. But  for  enthusiasm  we  must  turn 
to  Classes  16  and  17 — the  "Benjamins"  of 
the  French  army.  These  are  the  lads  who 
last  September,  at  Tahure,  shouted  the 
"Marseillaise"  when  they  leaped  from 
the  trenches  and  ran  at  the  Germans  as 
if  they  were  going  to  a  fete.  Yet  experience 
proves  that,  in  point  of  physical  endurance, 
the  grey-haired,  heavy-looking  "Terri- 
torials" are  the  better  men  of  the  two. 
"France  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
these  obscure  soldiers,"  writes  a  young 
captain  who  sees  them  at  work  in  the 
sodden  trenches  of  Northern  France. 
Tin-  "Benjamins"  succumb  more  easily 
under  the  fatigue  of  sleepless  nights  and 
intense  nerve  tension. 


In  spite  of  the  cordial  atmosphere  of 
our  hospital,  the  men's  lives  would,  be 
monotonous  if  not  broken  by  fetes.  The 
Sisters  make  these  celebrations  interesting 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  their  patients 
in  the  organization  of  the  concerts  and 
theatricals  that  make  up  these  gatherings. 
One  Sister  especially  knows  how  to  dis- 
cover unexpected  artistic  gifts  among  these 
men  of  the  people,  who  respond  to  her 
appeal  with  the  simplicity  of  children. 
The  emotional  Latins  have  nothing  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  self-consciousness  and 
shyness;  willingly  they  act,  sing  or  recite, 
as  the  case  may  be,  glad  to  amuse  their 
comrades  and  the  friends  of  the  house. 

With  the  same  readiness  they  take  part 
in  the  religious  fetes  of  the  hospital.  And 
while  I  write  these  lines,  the  approaching 
procession  of  "La  F£te  Dieu"  is  being 
prepared  by  all  the  men  that  are  up  and 
about.  Under  the  shady  trees,  they  are 
building  an  altar  that  is  to  simulate 
a  Medieval  fortress.  They  are  papering, 
pasting,  ornamenting  the  structure  with 
hearty  good-will. 

"Then  your  soldiers  are,  all  of  them, 
practical  Catholics?"  you  may  ask.  The 
question  touches  on  a  much-discussed 
point — the  religious  revival  brought-  about 
by  the  war.  Out  of  the  three  hundred 
and  more  wounded  men  who  have  passed 
through  our  hospital,  the  larger  proportion 
had  kept  deep  down  in  their  souls  the 
faith  of  generations  of  believing  ancestors. 
It  sprang  into  flame  on  the  battlefield; 
it  always  expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of 
"Hospital  66." 

Not  that  the  Sisters  try  unduly  to 
influence  their  charges.  Their  past  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  other  methods. 
They  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  homes 
of  anti-clericals  and  anarchists,  to  nurse 
the  sick,  irrespective  of  any  question  of 
religion;  and  their  only  policy  is  to  make 
charity,  kindness,  attentive  and  delicate 
care,  appear  synonymous  with  religious 
practice.  Their  soldier  patients  are  sent 
to  them  at  hazard,  by  the  French  "Service 
de  Santd,"  and  whoever  comes — Jew, 
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Protestant  or  infidel  is  welcomed  with 
gentle  kindness.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  France,  in  spite  of  its  skin-dee]) 
scepticism  and  official  anti-clericalism,  is 
Catholic-born  and,  when  our  soldiers  so 
willingly  sing  cantiques  and  assist  at 
the  services  held  in  the  chapel,  they  only 
answer  "the  call  of  the  blood." 

They  are  like  big  children, — -obliging, 
docile,  ready  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  house,  where  they  are  made  happy. 
Will  they  in  the  future  persevere  in  the 
religious  habits  that  they  adopt  here  as 
a  matter  of  course?  Some,  who  have 
resumed  these  habits  from  conviction, 
will  certainly  persevere  (their  letters  and 
their  words  prove  it) ;  others,  being 
ignorant  and  emotional,  may  again  fall  a 
prey  to  teachers  of  Socialistic  and  irre- 
ligious doctrines.  But  certain  impressions 
are  bound  to  remain;  certain  prejudices 
against  "aristocrats"  and  "cures"  will 
certainly  be  'eradicated  forever.  And  we 
may  safely  say  that,  to  the  large  majority 
of  our  patients,  their  stay  under  the  friendly 
roof  of  the  Sisters  brings  not  only  physical 
relief,  but  mental  and  moral  improvement 
that  must  happily  color  the  future. 


The  Unseen  Guide. 


IIV    MAURICE    FRANCIS    BGAN. 


Pax  Sterna. 


BY    P.   J.  O  CONNOR-DUFFY. 

KNEELING  beside  a  manger-place 

,  Rude  in  its  poverty, 
I  see  the  cradled  Jesus'  face 

Turning  in  love  to  me, 
And   Mary  with   new   mother-grace 

Smile   downward   tenderly. 

Oh,  rude  the  birthplace,  coarse  the  ted, 

And  scant  the  covering  overhead! 

But  here  the  Angels   worshipped, 

Here  Kings'  and  Shepherds'  prayers  were  said. 

I  look  upon  this  home  of  mine. 

The   gifts  God  vouchsafed   me; 
And   high  ambition's  world-design, 

Dimming,   blurs   mistily. 
But,  oh,  how  near  and  clear  these  shine: 

Content — humility! 


fully 


VII. 

LONE,  Hardwick  stretched  him- 
self on  a  chaise  longue.  In  a  few 
minutes    he    became    interested 
in    the  carpet;    it  was  wonder- 
beautiful,    especially     the     border, 


which  seemed  to  disappear  near  the  bed. 
He  thought  it  strange  that  so  splendid  a 
rug,  worthy  of  Goblins,  should  have  been 
cut.  He  arose  and  examined  the  edge. 
The  rug  had  been  cut ;  the  floor  under  the 
bed  was  uncarpeted;  and  Hardwick 's 
quick  eyes  caught,  as  he  raised  the  valance, 
a  network  of  well-oiled  springs.  He 
touched  one  of  them,  and  the  oil  remained 
on  his  fingers.  It  was  easy,  by  means  of 
two  of  the  wax  candles  from  the  table,  to 
see  that  the  mechanism  under  the  bed 
was  strong  and  simple.  He  had  read,  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  late  Regent,  of  such 
ingenious  contrivances  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing articles  of  furniture.  He  returned  the 
candles  to  the  table,  on  which  a  great  bowl 
of  late  roses  stood.  He  raised  the  crimson 
curtain  of  each  window.  The  windows 
were  mere  alcoves  in  the  walls,  with  a 
small  aperture  near  the  ceiling  for  venti- 
lation. He  stood  still,  and  crossed  him- 
self; he  knew  that  he  was  in  a  trap. 

He  went  out  to  the  dressing-room  to 
look  for  his  pistols;  they  were  not  there: 
De  Boncoeur  had  carried  them.  While  he 
sto'od  at  the  locked  door  of  the  anteroom 
he  heard  two  voices.  One  was  Richard's; 
the  other  was  (he  could  not  doubt  it)  the 
voice  of  the  Vicomte  de  jbyeuse,  full,  soft 
and  rich,  with  a  Provencal  accent. 

"A  trap!"    Hardwick  repeated  bitterly. 

He  was  not  afraid  then;  but  when  he 
remembered  his  helplessness,  bereft  of 
his  pistols,  he  felt  that  in  another  moment 
he  would  be  paralyzed  by  fear.  He  felt  it 
coming  on, — this  fear, — this  hopeless  fear. 
To  be  trapped  to  a  death  such  as  the  old 
nurses  described  in  their  stories  of  the 
infamous  Bluebeard !  If  God  permitted  it, 
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he  could  only  ask  Him  to  take  this  sacri- 
fice for  the  saving  of  Cecile.  So  be  it ! 

But  he  would  not  die  like  a  trapped 
hare:  in  the  name  of  God,  he -would  save 
himself  and  her,  too.  He  prayed  silently. 
He  tried  to  command  all  his  faculties.  He 
put  on  his  coat;  then  he  hastily  opened 
the  jewel  box,  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
half  the  contents;  he  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently. Richard  came  at  once,  letting 
himself  in  with  a  noiselessly-turning  key. 

"Richard,"  Hard  wick  said,  "open  that 
box;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  few 
paltry  pearls.  My  splendid  tiara  and  the 
gems  that  are  a  fortune  in  themselves  are 
at  the  Ecu  d'Or.  I  can  not  sup  or  sleep 
until  I  regain  them." 

Richard  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box. 

"A  paltry  necklace  and  a  few  rings! 
Go  to  the  Ecu  d'Or  and  tell  De  Boncoeur 
to  give  you  the  other  box.  I  can  not  sleep 
without  my  priceless  jewels  near  me. 
Suppose  De  Boncoeur  should  be  robbed 
to-night !  Go,  before  he  leaves  for  the 
theatre.  Richard,  the  tiara  alone  is  most 
magnificent;  it  is  priceless.  But  do  nbt 
mention  thi-." 

Richard  hesitated. 

"Suppose  Mr.  de  Boncoeur  refuses  to 
give  it  to  me?" 

"He  may  refuse,"  said  Hard  wick, 
violently;  "but  you  must  insist." 

Richard  shook  his  head. 

"You  can't  expect  me  to  go  out  on  such 
a  night,  Richard.  It  is  raining,  is  it  not? 
And -I  am  very  tired." 

"I  will  see  what  can  be  done,  sir." 

"Saddle  a  horse;  and  when  you  come 
back,  we  will  eat  in  peace." 

Richard  disappeared. 

"lie  goes  to  consult  De  Joyeuse," 
thought  Hardwick. 

Ten  minutes  of  deep  suspense  passed. 
Hardwick  threw  himself  on  the  chaise 
longuc  and  waited. 

Richard,  attired  in  his  great-coat,  came 
back. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  go  with  us.  Mr. 
elf  Bonca-nr  will  hardly  give  up  such  a 
treasure  to  inc." 


"Usf" 

"Yes:  one  of  the  inn  people  will  accom- 
pany us.  The  three  horses  are  ready. 
They  always  keep  horses  ready." 

"A  fine  inn, — -the  essence  of  comfort! 
Must  I  leave  it  on  such  a  night?" 

Richard  grinned. 

"I  am  afraid  so,  sir;  but  the  supper 
will  be  steaming  when  we  return;  and 
the  cooks  will  have  more  time  for  the 
mousse  de  saumon." 

"Come,  then!"   exclaimed  Hardwick. 

The  interior  of  the  room  exhaled  com- 
fort and  elegance.  Hardwick  never  forgot 
the  crimson  velvet,  the  bowl  of  white 
roses,  the  glowing  fire  in  the  grate;  but 
he  knew  that  all  this  comfort  was  only  a 
lure  to  a  terrible  death.  How  welcome 
the  pouring  rain  and  the  deep  mud  of  the 
road  were  to  him!  The  splash  of  the  huge 
drops  on  his  face  seemed  a  benediction. 
Between  Richard  and  the  unknown  man 
he  rode  silently. 

"It's  a  risk,"  he  heard  Richard  whisper 
behind  his  back. 

"No,"  said  the  voice  with  the  Provencal 
accent.  "He  does  not  suspect;  and  these 
paltry  jewels  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle.  The  people  at  the  Ecu  d'Or 
know  me  too  well:  they  would  not  trust 
any  messenger  of  mine." 

"Hush!" — the  rain  had  become  less 
noisy. 

At  the  door  of  the  Ecu  d'Or  they  dis- 
mounted. Richard  called  for  grooms, 
who  came  out  at  once  to  hold  the  horses. 
Hardwick  had  no  plan  of  action ;  he  could 
only  hope  that  De  Boncoeur  had  not  left 
the  inn. 

"We  must  see  Monsieur  de  Boncrcur," 
he  said  to  Boulet,  who  welcomed  the  three. 

"You  can  not  see  him." 

"Can  not?    Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  room  of  St.  Eustache." 

"We  will  ascend,"  said  the  Provencal 
voice.  "I  know  the  room." 

Boulet  shrank  back ;    his  face  paled. 

The  stone  and  oak  staircase  was  long 
and  dark.  Cries  from  De  BoncuMir  and 
filled  it.  Richard  and  De  Joyeuse 
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went  upward;   Hardwick  remained  behind. 

"A  pistol!"  he  said  to  Boulet.  "You 
look  like  an  honest  man." 

"Alas,, I  have  none!"  answered  Boulet. 

Annette's  voice  rang  out. 

"Monsieur  Rene, — Monsieur  Rene,  you 
will  destroy  the  door!  Oh,  you  were 
always  such  an  obstinate  child!" 

The  door  fell  outward,  heavy  and  brass- 
nailed  as  it  was.  It  struck  De  Joyeuse; 
he  uttered  an  oath.  But  the  door,  pushed 
from  its  hinges,  fell  outward  upon  the 
sharp,  worn  stone  steps,  carrying  De 
Joyeuse  with  it.  Hardwick,  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  tried  to  lift  it;  an  appalling 
shrill  scream  came  from  beneath  its 
weight  of  oak.  Richard  did  not  linger: 
like  a  shadow  he  stole  away. 

When  the  door  was  raised,  the  face  of 
De  Joyeuse  was  revealed,  almost  inhuman 
in  its  look.  His  skull  was  crushed;  the 
face  was  untouched,  but  so  malicious 
and  diabolical  did  it  appear  that  Hardwick 
turned  away  in  horror.  De  Joyeuse  was 
dead. 

"His  soul  is  revealed,"  said  Brassard. 
"It  is  too  late  for  a  priest." 

Annette  covered  the  face,  and  the  men 
carried  the  limp  figure  up  to  the  room  of 
St.  Eustache. 

"Stop  Richard!  The  traitor,  we  must 
seize  him!"  exclaimed  Hardwick. 

The  horror  of  the  moment  had  driven 
the  accomplice  of  De  Joyeuse  out  of  every- 
body's mind.  The  clatter  of  horses  was 
heard  on  the  stones  in  front  of  the  inn. 

"He  is  making  off!"  said  De  Boncoeur. 

"No,  Monsieur,"  replied  Annette.  "The 
villains  from  the  Soleil  d'Or  are  coming 
for  vengeance.  We  must  bar  the  doors, 
and  defend  ourselves.  The  wretches!  We 
have  long  feared  them;  therefore,  Mon- 
sieur Rene,  I  locked  you  up.  They  are 
coming!" 

"No,"  said  Brassard.  "The  evil  of 
the  inn  dies  with  De  Joyeuse." 

Horses  were  heard  to  stop  in  front  of 
the  great  door. 

"Come  out, — come  out!"  called  a  femi- 
n:ne  voice.  "We  are  wet  through!" 


De  Boncoeur  rushed  out  into  the  rain, 
to  see  a  man  helping  a  muffled  woman  to 
the  ground. 

"Is  Mr.  Hardwick  here?" 

De  Boncoeur  recognized  the  high  Pari- 
sian voice  of  Madame  de  Valcon. 

"Here!"   answered   Hardwick. 

"Father!" 

De  Boncceur  stepped  forward  and  helped 
Ce"cile  from  her  horse. 

"Rend!" — she  clung  to  him.  "Oh,  I 
am  so  glad!  I  thought  I  should  never 
see  you  again;  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  I  knew  you  were  true,  when  I  saw- 
you  trying  to  help  me  on  that  dreadful 
day  when  the  mob — "  she  sobbed. 

Rene  could  not  believe  that  he  heard 
aright.  She  had  seen  him  shamed,  scorned, 
and  yet  at  the  moment  she  had  chosen 
him  rather  than  the  triumphant  De 
Joyeuse. 

"Women  are  strange  creatures!"  grum- 
bled Hardwick.  "Where  did  you  come 
from?" 

"From  Paris,"  said  Madame  de  Valcon. 
"Things  are  in  a  horrible  state  there; 
we  went  back  for  some  things  I  had 
forgotten, — one  of  them  was  my  petticoat 
of  golden  tissue.  We  had  a  fearful  time 
in  getting  out.  I  must  tell,  you  what 
happened  to  my  cousin,  the  Count  de 
Saint  Cyr — 

"No:  there  is  no  time!"  called  out  Un- 
pleasant voice  of  the  man  who.  had  lifted 
Madame  de  Valcon  from  her  horse. 
".Besides,  I  am  nameless.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  the  Soleil  d'Or,  which  Vicomte  de 
Joyeuse  recommends  to  all  his  friends; 
and  to-morrow  we  go  to  England." 

Hardwick  drew  the  three  into  the  hall 
of  the  inn. 

"Why  so  rough,  brother?"  complained 
Madame  de  Valcon,  rubbing  her  shoulder. 
"I  hate  your  Red-Indian  ways." 
They  had  entered  the  fire-lit  hall. 

"A  man  we  met  told  us  that  some 
guests  had  arrived  at  the  Ecti  d'Or,  and 
he  thought  that  one  of  them  was  an 
American;  and  so  we  stopped  to  see," 
said  Madame  de  Valcon,  as  she  approached 
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the  fire.  "This  is  a  nice  inn,  I  am  sure; 
but  De  Joyeuse  says  that  the  Soleil  d'Or 
is  more  in  the  fashion.  '  People  stay  a 
long  time  there' — thes<  were  his  very 
words.  Let  me  present  the  nameless 
one."  She  laughed. 

The  young  man  thus  introduced  threw 
aside  his  surtout,  and  showed  a  slim  figure, 
surmounted  by  a  laughing  face. 

"Before  I  left  Paris,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"I  was  the  Count  de  Saint  Cyr.  As  I 
approached  the  barrier,  to  leave,  the 
good  republican  asked  my  name.  'The 
Count  de  Saint  Cyr,'  I  said. — 'There  are 
no  more  Counts  de  "Saint"  Cyr,'  he 
remarked;  'there  are  no  more  saints:  the 
republic  has  suppressed  them.' — 'Cyr,' 
I  responded  in  despair. — •'  There  are  no 
more  "Sires":  kings  are  gone.'  So  you 
see,  I  am  nameless." 

The  tension  had  lasted  so  long  that 
Hardwick  and  De  Boncoeur  laughed. 
Then  they  thought  of  the  terrible  figure 
lying  on  the  bed  in  the  room  of  St. 
Eustache.  There  it  lay,  waiting  for  the 
surgeon  from  Dieppe. 

"Do  not  tell  her,"  whispered  De  Bon- 
coeur. "Let  her  think  of  him  as  she  will, 
but  let  her  never  know  that  horror." 

Hardwick  took  his  hand.  "  De  Joyeuse 
is  no  longer  your  rival;  you  can  well 
spare  him. — We  all  stay  here  to-night." 

"I  should  feel  much  safer  at  the  Soleil 
d'Or;  I  have  all  my  jewels  with  me," 
remarked  Madame  de  Valcon.  , 

"You  will  stay  here  to-night,  sister. 
Supper!  Make  the  ladies  comfortable. 
Cdcile,  how  happy  I  am  to  have  you 
here."  < 

"Savage!"  said  his  sister,  but  she  asked 
for  a  capon  aux  truffes  and  a  bottle  df 
Chateau  Yquem.  The  supper  was  spread 
in  the  hall,  near  the  blazing  fire;  and  the 
party  gathered  about  the  table  very 
gratefully. 

"A  fine  supper!"  Madame  de  Valcon 
declared. 

Hardwick  exposed  his  plans:    Madame  ' 
de  Valcon   and   the   Count  de   Saint  Cyr 
might    remain    in    England;    -but    Cecile, 


De  Bontceur  and  himself  would  start  for 
Maryland  as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  drink,"  he  said,  "to  the  health  of  my 
two  children;  for  Cdcile  will  become  the 
wife  of  Rene  de  Boncoeur  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  a  Catholic  priest  in  London.  Ah, 
if  our  good  Abb6  were  only  with  us!" 

There  was  silence. 

"Our  good  Abbe","  whispered  Saint 
Cyr  to  Hardwick,  "perished  with  many 
other  martyrs  a  few  days  ago;  but  neither 
Madame  de  Valcon  nor  Cecile  has  heard 
of  it. 

Both  Hardwick  and  De  Boncceur  crossed 
themselves. 

"And  my  mother?"  asked  Brassard, 
softly. 

"Wait!"  said  Saint  Cyr. 

"I  can  not, — I  can  not!" 

"Well,  come  to  the  embrasure  of  the 
window;  and  pray  God  to  keep  you  from 
going  mad.  Your  mother  was  denounced 
by  the  keeper  of  a  cafe",  who  said  he  saw 
her  plotting  at  his  place  with  an  aris- 
tocrat disguised  as  a  servant.  She  too,  is 
gone!" 

Brassard  crept  away.  The  next  day  he 
joined  them  on  the  boat.  He  scarcely 
spoke.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  fell  ill. 

"For  the  sake  of  her  soul,"  he  said,  "I 
will  pray  for  the  salvation  of  De  Joyeuse." 

Hardwick's  party  remained  in  England 
until  the  day  after  his  death. 

In  Maryland  De  Boncceur  dropped  his 
title  and  his  traditions. 

"Women  are  strange!"  Hardwick  often 
thought.  ",Ce"cile  would  not  look'  at 
Rene1  when  he  was  strong  and  gay;  but 
the  moment  that  he  needed  her  pity,  she 
was  his!" 

The  Soleil  d'Or  was  deserted  when  the 
gendarmes  arrived  on  the  morning  after 
the  death  of  De  Joyeuse.  Hardwick's 
jewels,  left  there,  were  gone,  too.  Richard 
had  seen  to  that.  The  wretches  had  not 
time  to  destroy  the  terrible  bed  of  death, 
and  the  tale  told  by  the  cellars  of  the 
Soleil  d'Or  is  repeated  over  and  over 
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at  the  Norman  firesides  to  this  day. 
Hardwick's  tiara  and  some  of  the  other 
splendid  gems  were  sold  in  England; 
and  the  priceless  little  chapel  in  honor  of 
St.  Cecilia,  at  Bunker  Manor  in  Maryland, 
was  built  with  part  of  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  tiara. 

"My  happiness,"  De  Boncoeur  said 
many  times  reverently,  "came  to  me  so 
suddenly — God  bless  Ce'cile! — -that  I  can 
only  think  that  He  rewarded  me  for  having 
sacrificed  the  false  traditions  of  my  race." 

Ce'cile  never  knew  the  terrible  story  of 
the  life  of  De  Joyeuse,  nor  the  circumstances 
of  his  death.  She  had  been  attracted 
by  his  grace,  his  wit,  and  by  those  surface, 
artificial  qualities  which  made  the  gentle- 
men of  the  old  regime  in  France  such 
charming  persons, — -all  the  more  charming 
in  contrast  with  the  English  squires, 
honest  and  frank,  whom  she  knew  in 
Maryland.  Only  once  did  she  show  regret 
for  that  delightful  past  of  good  manners, 
and  modulated  social  intercourse  which 
the  old  nobility  created,  at  the  expense 
of  greater  things.  It  was  when  the  Count 
de  Beaujolais  visited  the  Manor  House. 
He  was  the  son  of  Egalite,  but  the  old 
France  was  still  part  of  his  tradition. 

"The  Countess  de  Boncoeur,"  he  said, 
kissing  her  hand. 

"No,"  she  replied  with  just  a  touch  of 
irritation.  "People  here  call  me  Mrs. 
Bunker!" 

And  they  both  laughed. 

"Rend  is  content,"  she  added.  "In 
this  world  love  and  hope  make  our  happi- 
ness. After  dinner,  dear  Courjt,  you  shall 
see  my  three  good  little  Bunkers,  who  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  wonders  of  our 
new  land." 

(The  End.) 


THE  Most  Blessed  Virgin  stands  between 
her  Son  and  us.  The  greater  sinners  we 
are,  the  greater  is  her  tenderness  and  com- 
passion for  us.  The  child  which  has  cost 
its  mother  the  most  tears  is  the  dearest 
to  her  heart. — Blessed  Cure  of  Ars. 


The  Palace  of  King  Gondoforus. 

IT  is  still  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  England  for  poor  people  to  "go 
a-gooding,"  as  they  call  it,  on  St.  Thomas' 
Day.  Beginning  with  the  Squire,  they  visit 
the  leading  well-to-do  residents,  carrying 
bags  in  which  to  receive  any  delicacies 
which  may  be  given  to  them.  These  good 
things  are  kept  to  help  out  the  Christinas 
and  New  Year  dinner.  In  some  parishes 
a  sum  of  money,  called  St.  Thomas'  Dole, 
is  collected,  and  distributed  to  the  poor 
at  the  church  door.  The  Apostle  St. 
Thomas  is  the  patron  of  architects  and 
builders;  and,  in  ' connection  with  this 
fact,  a  charming  legend  is  told.  There 
are  numerous  versions  of  it. 

The  Saint,  it  is  said,  once  found 
himself  at  Csesarea,  and  there  Our  Lord 
appeared  to  him. 

"The  King  of  the  Indies,  Gondoforus," 
said  the  Master,  "has  sent  a  messenger  to 
seek  for  a  builder  who  shall  make  him  a 
grand  palace.  You  are  to  be  the  builder. 
I  will  inspire  you." 

So  St.  Thomas  went  to  the  domains  of 
Gondoforus,  and  received  his  commands. 

"I  go  to  a  far  country,"  said  the  King, 
"to  be  absent  for  many  months;  but  I 
leave  you  gold  and  silver  in  abundance. 
Build  such  a  palace  as  the  world  has 
never  seen." 

But  St.  Thomas,  finding  much  misery 
and  suffering  all  about  him,  gave  the 
money  to  the  poor;  and  when  the  King 
returned  he  was  angry  and  ordered  the 
Saint  to  be  cast  into  prison.  He  was 
thinking  what  manner  of  death  would  be 
most  meet  for  the  servant  of  God,  when 
his  brother  died— a  man  renowned  for 
good  deeds;  and,  as  the  King  had  loved 
him  dearly,  he  forgot  all  else  for  the 
time  being.  Then  did  the  spirit  of  his 
brother  appear  to  him  and  say: 

"Your  prisoner  is  God's  own  servant.  I 
am  admitted  to  Paradise,  and  the  angels 
have  shown  me  a  wonderful  palace  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  'This,'  they 
declare,  'Thomas  has  built  for  the  King 
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your  brother,  if  he  will  decide  lo  have  it.'" 
So  the  King  ran  to  the  prison  and 
opened  the  door  with  his  own  hand,  and 
bade  St.  Thomas  come  forth.  And  the 
.Saint  said: 

"They  who  would  possess  heavenly 
things  must  not  set  their  hearts  on  the 
perishable  things  of  this  world.  There  are 
many  palaces  in  heaven,  but  they 'can  be 
purchased  only  by  acts  of  love  and  charity 
done  here.  Thy  riches,  O  King!  may  pre- 
pare thy  way  to  such  a  place,  but  they 
can  not  follow  thee  thither." 


The  Angelic  Hymn.* 


I- rum  the  "Myroure  oj  owe  Ladye"  (i4i}-i4so). 

e  LOR/A  in  excelsis  deo,  The  fyrst 
parte  of  this  Hympne  was  songe  of 
auwgels  when  oure  lorde  lesu  criste  was 
borne  in  Bethleem.  And  therfore  the 
bysshop  of  Bethleem  sayeth.  Gloria  in' 
excelsis.  in  eche  masse,  though  he  sunge 
of  Requiem,  and  eche  day  in  the  yere. 
The  seconde  parte.  that  ys  from  Laudamus 
te  furthe  to  the  ende.  was  made  of  saynte 
Hyllary  and  ordeyned  by  dyuerse  popes, 
to  be  songe  in  holy  chyrche. . . . 

That  the  preste  alone  begynneth  the. 
fyrste  wordes.  betokeneth  that  one  aungel 
alone  firste  appered  to  the  shepherdes. 
shewynge  our  lordes  byrthe.  And  that 
the  tother  dele  [the  other  part]  is  songe 
of  all  the  quier.  betokeneth  the  multytude 
of  aungels  that  appered  afterwarde  and 
sange  the  same  songe.  as  the  gospel 
telly th.  The  preste  begynneth  it  iri  the 
myddes  of  the  aulter.  for  yt  was  fyrste 
songe  in  worshyp  of  hym  that  is  the 
myddes.  and  the  mediatqur  betwene  god 
the  father  and  mankynde. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  deo,  GJory  be  to  god 
in  hye  thynges.  or  in  hye  places  that  are 
heuens.  or  in  hye  spyrites  that  are  aun- 
gcls.  El  in  terra,  And  peace  in  erthe  to 

The 'only  change  is  the  paragraphing,  but 
we  omit  "certeyne  addycions"  which  wen- 
sung  on  feasts  c.f  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
"faulti-s"  of  the  first  edition,  printed  by  Wynkyn 
dc  U'ordi  in  1526,  are  corrected. 


men  of  good  wylle.  Laudamnx  U;  we 
prayse  the.  we  blysse  the.  we  worshyp 
the.  we  gloryfy  the.  we  do  tlu-  thankynges 
for  thy  greate  glory. 

Here  ar  rehersed  •  fyue  wordes  of  prays- 
ynge.  for.  fyue  specyall  benefytes  of  oure 
lorde  lesu  cryste.  the  fyrste  ys  hys  Incar- 
nacion.  the  second'e  hys  byrthe.  the  thyrde 
hys  passyon.  the  fourthe  hys  resurreccyon. 
the  fyfte  hys  assencion.  Nethelesse  for 
the  benefytes.  not  only  the  sonne  is. 
praysed.  but  also  the  blyssed  trynyte 
father  and  sonne  &  holy  goste.  and  ther- 
fore yt  foloweth.  Domine  deus,  Lorde 
god  heuenly  kynge.  God  father  almyghty. 
Domine  fili,  Lorde  only  begotten  sonne 
lesu  cryste.  Spiritus,  And  holy  goste 
cowforture  of  fatherless  &  motherlesse. 

Then  ye  turne  you  to  prayse  and  to 
pray  to  oure  lorde  lesu  criste.  Domine 
deus,  Lorde  god  Lambe  of  god.  sonne  of 
the  father.  Qui  tollis,  Thou  that  takest 
away  the  synnes  of  the  worlde.  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  Qui  tollis,  Thou  that,  takest 
awaye  the  synnes  of  the  worlde.  receyue 
oure  prayer.  Qui  sedes,  Thou  that  syttest 
at  the  righte  syde  of  the  fader  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  Quoniam  tu,  For  thow  arte  onely 
holy.  Tu  solus,  Thou  onely  arte  lorde. 
Tu  solus,  Thow  arte  onely  hyest.  lesu 
cryste  with  the  holy  goste  in  glory  of  god 
the  fatherr  Amen. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  deo,  Glory  be  to  god. 
on  hy.  And  peace  in  erthe  to  men  of  good 
wylle  we  prayse  the.  we  blysse  the.  we 
worshyp  the.  we  glorify  the.  we  thanke  the. 
for  thy  grete  glory.  Lorde  god  heuenly 
kynge.  god  father  almyghty.  Lorde  lesu 
cryste.  Lorde  god.  lambe  of  god.  sonne 
of  the  father,  that  doest  away  the  synnes 
of  the  worlde.  haue  mercy  on  vs.  Thou 
that  doest  away  the  synnes  of  the  worlde 
receyue  oure  prayer,  that  we  mote  con- 
tynewally  please  the.  Thou  that  syttest 
on  the  righte  syde  of  the  father  haue 
imrry  on  vs.  For  thou  only  art  holy. 
Thou  only  arte  lorde.  Thou  only  •  arte 
hyt-st.  father  &  sonne  of  mary.  lesu 
criste  with  the  holy  goste.  in  glory  of  god 
the  father.  Amen. 
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A  Thought  for  the  End  of  the  Year. 


THE  parallelism  between  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  the  stages  of  human 
life  is  as:  old  as  literature.  From  time  imme- 
morial writers  grave  and  gay  have  traced 
with  innumerable  details  the  analogy  of 
spring  to  youth,  summer  to  the  prime  of 
manhood,  autumn  to  incipient  age,  and 
winter  to  tottering  senility  and  death; 
and  have  moralized  thereon  according  to 
their  various  temperaments  and  creeds. 

As  a  rule,  perhaps,  the  last  phase  of  the 
comparison  is  the  one  discussed  with  least 
insistence :  the  lesson  of  the  dying  year  is, 
of  all  those  that  Nature  proffers  us,1  the 
least  attractive  to  our  tastes.  From  the 
habitual  dislike  which  people  evince  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  close  of  their 
earthly  career,  it  Would  seem  that  there  is 
fully  as  much  truth  as  hyperbole  in 
Shakespeare's  lines: 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Such  a  state,  or  mental  condition,  is 
more  congruous  to  a  pagan  philosopher 
than  a  Christian  believer.  If  our  religious 
life  possesses  any  characteristics  of  sterling 
reality,  if  the  doctrines  to  which  we  give 
intellectual  assent  shape  in  any  way  our 
daily  conduct,  if  we  can  lay  the  slightest 
claim  to  consistency,  then  death  must 
necessarily  form  the  subject  of  not  infre- 
quent jneditation.  One  thing  is  certain: 
he  who  thinks  of  it  least  may  well  have 
cause  to  fear  it  most;  while  they  who 
reflect  upon  it  often  are  so  much  the  better 
prepared  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 

That  we  shall  all  die  is  most  certain ;  no 
one  is  foolish  enough  to  doubt  it.  We  all 
know  well  that  we  bear  within  us  the 
seeds  of  death ;  that  every  heart-throb  and 
every  pulse-beat  is,  imperceptibly  but  none 
the  less  surely,  effecting  the  progressive 
destruction  of  our  bodies.  Even  though  we 
be  full  of  vigor  and  strength  and  vitality, 
we  are  convinced  that  in  a  few  years  at 
furthest  these  bodies  will  be  consigned  to 


their  mother  earth,  and  our  names  will 
pass  from  the  memory  of  men.  No  matter 
how  industriously  we  put  away  the 
thought  of  the  "last  things"  which 
Ecclesiasticus  counsels  us  to  remember, 
we  never  succeed  in  ridding  ourselves  of 
the  subconscious  reflection  that,  after  all, 
we  are  mortal  and  must  one  day  die. 

Where  we  do  delude  ourselves  in  this 
matter  is  in  hazarding  answers  to  the 
questions,  When  and  how  shall  we  die? 
To  the  first  we  are  apt  to  reply:  "Oh, 
not  for  many  years  to  come!  I  am  strong 
and  vigorous;  I  have  an  excellent  consti- 
tution; there  is  a  long  life  before  me  still." 
Folly  to  build  on  such  fallacious  grounds; 
for  if  the  fact  of  our  death  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  future  events,  the  moment 
of  that  death  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all 
future  time.  The  only  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge we  possess  as  to  the  date  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  the  lax,  the  thoughtless, 
or  the  indifferent  "I  will  come,"  says 
Our  Lord,  "like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
you  least  expect  Me." 

How  shall  we  die?  is  an  inquiry  of  a 
different  kind,  and  one  to  which  a  decided, 
authoritative  answer  may  be  given.  Christ 
Himself  has  answered  this  question.  "As 
a  man  lives,"  He  tells  us,  "so  shall  he  die." 
Death,  then,  is  but  the  reflection  of  life. 
If  our  days  be  spent  in  the  service  of  God, 
if  our  salvation  be  our  main  interest  to 
which  all  temporal  concerns  are  made 
subservient,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
die  the  death  of  the  just.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  live  a  worldly  life,  disregarding 
habitually  many  a  point  in  the  law  of  God, 
failing  to  render  meritorious  for  heaven 
even  the  good  we  do  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  natural  virtues,  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous folly  to  expect  a  tranquil 
close  to  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  God's 
mercy  is  infinite,  it  is  true;  and  a  tardy 
conversion  is  a  possibility  for  even  the  most 
obdurate  sinner.  But,  supposing  time  and 
grace  for  such  a  conversion  to  be  vouch- 
safed, a  deathbed  repentance  is  at  its 
best  but  a  slippery  plank  on  which  to 
launcji  our  souls  into  eternity. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  use  and  the  abuse  of  time  is  one  of 
the  topics '  which  more  or  less  naturally 
claim  our  attention  as  any  specific  period — 
i lie  calendar  year,  for  instance — -draws 
to  a  close.  Fortunate  is  the  man  whose 
conscience  assures  him  that  he  has  squan- 
dered none  of  his  time  since  the  last  New 
Year  dawned  upon  his  life, —  fortunate 
and  rare.  Of  a  commodity  so  inherently 
valuable  most  people  are 'recklessly  waste- 
ful. Even  those  who  profess  to  believe 
and  to  act  on  the  belief,  that  time  is  money 
do  not  safeguard  their  hours  at  all  so 
effectively  as  they  do  their  dollars.  And 
the  worst  wasters  are  perhaps  the  very 
persons  who  habitually  assert  that  they 
"have  no  time"  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
activity.  In  no  other  paradox  does  a 
more  sterling  truth  underlie  an  apparent 
absurdity  than  in  Hazlitt's  "The  more 
busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we  have." 
Lack  qf  system  and  method  in  the  ordering 
of  one's  life  inevitably  results  in  the  loss 
of  a  half  hour  here,  an  hour  there,  a  still 
longer  period  elsewhere, — the  losses  aggre- 
gating i»  the  course  of  a  year  not  merely 
days  but  weeks  of  time  wasted.  Men 
who  are  genuinely  busy  can  always  find 
time  to  do  something  supererogatory; 
those  who  have  all  too  little  with  which 
to  occupy  themselves  will  protest  that 
they  have  no  time  to  do  even  that  little. 
Rational  employment  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  time  that  are  left  free  in  the  lives 
of  the  busiest  of  mortals  is  the  golden 
secret  of  effective  service,  ever-increasing 
capabilities,  and  habitual  happiness  and 
content.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
so  truly  said,  "lost  wealth  may  be  replaced 
by  industry,  lost  knowledge  by  study, 
lost  health  by  temperance  or  medicine, 
but  lost  time  is  gone  forever." 

An  instance  of  heroism  in  devotion  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  two  priests  at  a  fire 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  made,  we  are  told, 
a  deep  impression  on  the  public.  The 


details  of  the  story  are  the  fairly  familiar 
ones  that  are  so  often  met  with,  and  that 
vary  so  slightly.  Essentially,  the  story  is  N 
always  this, — the  priest  risks  his  life  to 
bring  the  consolations  of  religion  to  a  fellow 
mortal  who  is  dying.  It  is  an  old  story, 
and  will  often  be  repeated.  The  non- 
Catholic  citizens  of  Toledo  may  affect 
surprise  over  their  happening;  but  perhaps 
they  have  never  paid  attention  to  similar 
reports  from  other  parts  of  this  country 
and  other  countries.  We  are  far  from 
seeming  to  imply  that  in  any  given 
case  there  is  not  all  the  heroism  of  a 
unique  occurrence:  each  participant  in 
such  a  drama  has  but  one  life  to  lose;  • 
and  when  he  takes  that  life  in  his  hands, 
the  history  of  heroism  contributes  little, 
we  fancy,  to  sustain  his  purpose.  Mon- 
signor  O'Connell  and  Father  Brannigan, 
the  two  priests  concerned  in  the  present 
incident,  deserve  quite  as  much  credit 
as  if  the  deed  they  performed  had  never 
been  performed  before;  but  the  non- 
Catholic  citizens  of  Toledo,  fair-minded 
or  othetwise,  need  perhaps  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  an  exceedingly  long  series 
of  such  happenings  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  priesthood. 


At  the  Antipodes,  they  are  no  less 
interested  in  the  liquor  question  than  we 
are  up  here,  but  their  method  of  treating  it 
is  sometinies  antipodean  to  ours.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  manner  in  which  a 
zealous  Australian  advocate  of  Total 
Abstinence,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Gwynn,  S.  J., 
begins  his  case  for  it  in  an  address  to  the 
Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist: 

i.  I  don't  believe  in,  nor  am  I  advocating, 
that  total  abstinence  that  a  man  endures  because 
the  hotels  are  closed  and  because  he  can't  get  a 
drink.  2.  I  don't  believe  in  the  total  abstinence 
that  is  secured  by  State  coercion  or  by  Act 
of  Parliament:  for  I  don't  believe  in  any  Govern- 
laent's  interfering  in  my  menu,  except,  perhaps, 
in  tin-  stress  of  war  time.  3.  I  don't  believe  in  a 
total  abstinence  that  is  secured  at  the  expense 
of  common  justice  or  the  rights  of  private 
property.  4.  I  don't  believe  in  any  community  or 
prople  being  dragooned  into  excessive  morality. 
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.v  I  don't  believe  in  the  total  abstinence  that 
luoks  upon  all  moderate  drinking  as  a  crime  and 
sinful.  6.  I  don't  believe  in  the  total  abstinence 
that  seems  to  think  that  the  whole  Decalogue, 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  the  whole 
Gi.spel  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets  are  summed  up  in  one  prohibition — 
"Don't  Drink."  7.  I  don't  believe  in  the  total 
abstinence  that  seems  to  forget  there  are  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  seems  to  think  there  is  only 
one  sin — namely,  drunkenness.  All  these  "don't 
believes"  I  have  put  before  you,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  of  my  views;  and  I  wish  in 
the  most  emphatic  and  uncompromising  way 
to  dissociate  myself  from  all  those  who  would 
come  under  even  one  of  these  exclusive 
categories. 

Having  heard  all  these  "don'ts, "  the 
listeners  must  have  wondered  just  what 
Fr.  Gwynn  did  stand  for  in  the  cause. 
Well,  here  is  something  positive: 

One  more  and  the  last  question:  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  one  regretting  it  as  a  serious 
mistake  that  he  became  a  total  abstainer?  I 
never  did,  and  I  don't  believe  he  exists.  He  may 
relapse,  he  may  not  persevere,  but  he  never 
regrets  the  step  itself.  What  I  do  know  is  that, 
many  and  many  a  man  has  regretted  that  he 
had  not  the  sense,  the  character,  the  wisdom  to 
be  a  total  abstainer.  Yes!  and  the  moderate 
drinker,  in  his  quiet  moments,  when  he  sums 
things  up,  is,  I'believe,  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
always  in  a  state  of  vain  regret  thar  he  has  not 
done  long  ago  what  many  of  his  best  friends  have 
done  and  are  doing  every  day — namely,  once 
and  for  all,  splendidly,  heroically,  severing  all 
communications  with  drink. 

People  who  confuse  temperance,  pro- 
hibition, and  total  abstinence- — -a  great 
many  people  do  so  —  and  those  who 
uphold  any  of  the  beliefs  and  measures 
which  Fr.  Gwynn  repudiates  would  do 
well  to  ponder  his  words. 


A  classic  jurist,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  has 
said  that  "Reason  is  the  life  of  law;  nay, 
the  common  law  itself  is  nothing  else  but 
reason."  Theoretically,  the  dictum  may 
be  correct;  practically,  it  is  very  often 
the  reverse.  Take,  for  instance,  a  decision 
recently  given  in  the  Probate  Division 
of  the  English  High  Court.  In  the  will 
of  a  lady  who  died  last  year  legacies  of 
£5000  each  were  left  to  two  nephews  on 


condition  that  twelve  months  after  her 
death  they  should  decide  whether  they 
would  remain  Catholics  or  not.  If  they 
decided  to  remain  Catholics,  then  the 
legacies  were  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  was  suggested  by  a  -King's 
Counsel  that  the  real  intention  of  the 
testatrix — no  doubt  she  expected  to  live 
longer — must  have  been  that  the  decision 
of  the  nephews  should  be  made  twelve 
months  after  they  came  of  age.  They 
were  only  about  five  years  old,  it  seems, 
when  their  aunt  died  in  July,  1915. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Justice  Shearman  decided 
in  favor  of  the  troublesome  clause  as  it 
.stood,  and  the  little  Catholics  accord- 
ingly forfeited  the  legacies. 


Concluding  a  paper  on  "The  New 
Education,"  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
writes:  "I  have  purposely  said  nothing 
about  the  place  and  power  of  religion  in 
our  new  education.  I  trust  it  will  occupy 
a  high  place  and  e,xert  a  great  power;  but 
conventional  notions  of  religious  education 
will  require  considerable  revision  before 
they  can  be  successfully  fitted,  into  a 
genuinely  national  scheme."  Notwith- 
standing this  disclaimer  of  the  right 
reverend  essayist,  the  article  is  not  so 
destitute  of  reference  to  the  religious  side 
of  education  as  his  words  would  seem  to 
indicate.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  the 
claims  of  morality  above  mentality,  of 
the  primary  importance  of  the  moral 
culture  of  the  soul,  etc.  In  the  following 
paragraph  his  contrast  between  the  old 
education  and  the  new  might,  with  incon- 
siderable alterations,  serve  as  a  differentia- 
tion between  our  own  American  public 
and  parish  school  systems: 

The  old  education  had  its  ideas.  Whether 
these  ideas  were  ideal  is,  at  least,  questionable; 
for  its  ideas  were  chiefly  limited  to  "the  gospel 
of  getting  on,"  and  by  getting  on  was  generally 
meant  getting  on  materially, — making  money; 
achieving  industrial  success;  controlling  the 
markets  of  the  world;  winning  the  race  in 
competitions  in  which  truthfulness,  sympathy, 
and  generous  feeling  were  almost  hindrances: 
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competitions  not  for  excellence  in  work  or  the 
noble  uses  of  wealth,  but  for  higher  wages 
and  higher  dividends,  for  comfortable  sloth  and 
luxurious  indulgence.  I  do  not  mean — far  from 
it — that  these  were  the  intentional  ideas  of  the 
creators  and  promoters  of  the  old  education; 
but  that  these  have  been  its  effects,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  old  system  has  not  arrested  the 
flow  of  these  effects,  any  observer  of  the  world 
around  him  can  plainly  see.  And  to  those  who 
have  any  yearning  whatever  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  elevation  of  their  fellowmen,  these 
effects  must  surely  seem  deplorable.  And  they 
all  spring,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  from  the 
radical  vice  of  the  old  education, — the  vice 
which  deems  education  to  be  merely  a  thing  of 
the  head,  instead  of  including,  as  it  ought, 
the  heart  and  the  whole  nature  of  the  child. 
Our  old  education  was  prolific  in  ideas  for  the 
head.  The  new  education  must  be  equally 
prolific  in  ideals  for  the  heart.  Heart  and  head 
must  be  educated  together,  else  the  result  will 
be  either  frothy  sentimentalism  or  clever 
callousness. 

Ideals  for  the  heart  and  soul  are  pre- 
cisely the  desiderata  which,  lacking  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  country,  we  Catholics 
have  undertaken  to  supply  in  schools  of 
our  own,  where  religion  occupies  its  right- 
ful place,  and  exerts  the  power  which  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  hopes  to  see  it  exert 
in  the  schools  of  England. 


A  prelate  whose  pastoral  letters  are 
always  of  exceptional  interest  as  well  as 
of  timely  doctrinal  importance  is  Mgr. 
Emard,  Bishop  of  Valleyfield,  Canada. 
The  solicitude  with  which  he  watches  over 
his  flock  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  of 
his  episcopal  instructions  to  his  clergy 
and  laity.  His  latest  pastoral  has  for 
specific  title  "The  Voice  of  the  Pope," 
and  it  makes  exceptionally  solid  and 
suggestive  reading.  We  translate  the 
following  typical  paragraph: 

It  would  be  a  great  illusion  to  imagine  that 
submission  is  due  to  the  Pope  only  in  matters 
of  faith,  and 'that  the  submission  is  conditioned 
only  by  Papal  Infallibility.  Ivven  if  the  Pope, 
in  the  person  of  Peter,  had  not  been  invested 
with  the  divine  armor  which  protects  him 
effectively  against  every  possible  error  in  his 
mission  of  universal  leaelier,  he  would  none  the 
I'.-ss  he  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  chatted  with  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  whose  keys  IP 


received  and  in  which  he  has  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  consciences.  Moreover,  no 
other  power  on  earth  claims  for  itself  the  pre- 
rogative of  infallibility;  yet  each,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  possesses  the  indisputable  right  to 
command.  This  right  entails  the  positive  duty 
of  obeying.  The  field  of  doctrinal  decisions 
addressed  to  the  whole  Church  by  means  of 
authentic  and  solemn  definitions, — this  is  the 
field  of' infallibility.  It  leaves  a  very  wide  margin 
for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  stretching  to  the 
general  welfare  and  to  all  the  details  of  the  current 
life  of  Holy  Church.  In  refusing  to  believe  what 
the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  resting  on 
His  infallibility,  proposes  to  our  faith,  we  should 
be  guilty  of  heresy  and  swept  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Church.  In  refusing  obedience  to  the 
Pope  in  those  other  matters,  and  in  proving 
recalcitrant  to  his  command  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  not  infallible,  we  should  simply  fall 
into  schism.  Now,  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
heresy  and  schism  are  equally  fatal. 


Some*  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  we  must  say,  are 
hardly  worth  while ;  its  latest  one,  however, 
suggested  by  the  statistics  on  nervous 
diseases  and  other  ills  having  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life  or  to  render  it  miserable, 
is  eminently  sane  and  timely.  There  is 
forcefulness,  and  picturesqueness  too,  in 
this  illustration  of  the  futility  of  worrying 
over  the  future:  "So  far  as  is  known,  no 
bird  ever  tried  to  build  more  nests  than 
its  neighbor;  no  fox  ever  fretted  because 
he  had  only  one  hole  in  which  to  hide; 
no  squirrel  ever  died  of  anxiety  lest  he 
should  not  lay  by  enough  nuts  for  two 
winters  instead  of  for  one;  and  no  dog 
ever  lost  any  sleep  over  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  have  enough  bones  laid  aside  for 
his  declining  years." 


A  form  of  charity  which  should  appeal 
to  every  Christian  heart,  especially  at  this 
season  when  all  Christendom  is  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  is  the 
care  of  orphans, — those  helpless  and  home- 
less lambs  of  Christ's  flock  whom,  like 
the  poor,  \ve  have  always  with  us,  and 
whose  condition  renders  them  particu- 
larly worthy  of  our  c.>nu>a'ssioti.  Not  the 
least  of  the  sufferings  borne  for  us  l»\  our 
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Blessed  Saviour  was  the  one  for  which  He 
appealed  to  our  pity  in  the  divine  com- 
plaint: "The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  Man  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 
And  that  His  followers  to  the  end  of  time 
might  have  the  privilege  and  win  the 
recompense  of  affording  Him  shelter, 
He  declared:  "Amen,  amen  I  say  unto 
you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these, 
My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me." 
In  recalling  the  ever-memorable  days 
when  His  Blessed  Mother  wandered  home- 
less through  inhospitable  Bethlehem,  these 
precious  words  should  be  treasured  by 
every  Christian  heart. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that, 
while  the  orphans  of  civilized  countries 
are  provided  for  by  general  contributions, 
those  of  pagan  lands  are  dependent,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  particular  offerings. 
Were  it  not  for  the  devotedness  of  those 
who,  in  honor  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
care  for  such  unfortunate  little  ones, 
and  the  charity  of  those  who  contribute 
to  their  support,  great  numbers  of  them 
would  die  of  hunger,  and  of  course  never 
receive  baptism.  Few  people  have  any 
idea  how  many  orphaned  and"  abandoned 
children  are  rescued  in  China  alone  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  May  the  Infant 
Redeemer  inspire  numerous  Catholics  at 
this  season  to  come  to  their  aid!  But  for 
the  generosity  of  an  American  religious, 
herself  the  head  of  a  charitable  institution, 
our  Christmas  offeringifor  the  Sisters  at 
Chenting-fu  would  have  been  almost  too 
small  to  send. 


Apropos  of  the  fourth  centenary  of 
Luther,  and  the  polemic  lectures,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  that  are  likely  to  accompany 
its  celebration,  the  professor  of  general 
and  modern  Church' history  at  Dunwoodie 
Seminary  calls  attention,  in  America,  to 
the  danger,  or  at  least  the  uselessness, 
of  over-emphasizing  the  personal  character 
and  life  of  the  arch-reformer.  He  point  i 
out  that  the  more  scholarly  members  of 
the  butheran  body  do  not  claim  that 


Luther  was  a  saint  or  even  a  first-rate 
thinker.  They  regard  him  simply  as  a 
pioneer  in  a  great  work.  EfTectively  to 
meet  such  adversaries,  our  professor  (Dr. 
Ivdwin  Ryan)  declares:  "The  Catholic 
disputant  therefore  must  take  his  stand 
on  fundamental  apologetics,  and  show: 
(i)  that  the  Church  was  established  by 
Christ  to  be  the  means  of  salvation  for 
all  men  to  the  end  of  time;  (2)  that  no 
amount  of  'abuse'  or  'corruption'  in  that 
Church  can  deprive  her  of  her  divine 
character  and  mission;  (3)  that  reform 
in  doctrine  is  absurd;  (4)  that  reform  in 
morals  must  be  carried  on  only  under 
the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  in  union 
with  the  See  of  Rome;  and  (5)  that  in  no 
case  is  one  justified  in  separating  oneself 
from  the  'Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
Church.'" 

While  these  suggestions  are  of  undoubted 
value,  it  still  remains  true  that  neither 
the  great  mass  of  Lutherans  nor  Protestants 
generally  are  scholarly  enough  to  have 
read  their  Denifle  or  Grisar  or  Janssen; 
and  that  the  moral  lapses  of  Luther  are 
not  without  their  argumentative  value 
to  the  man  in  the  street. 


At  their  own  request,  two  young  men 
were  executed  lasc  week  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  instead 
of  on  Friday  or  Saturday  according  to 
custom,  their  idea  being  "not  to  spoil 
Christmas"  for  their  relatives.  "If  we 
are  killed  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  our 
bodies  will  get  home  about  Christmas 
Day,"  they  told  the  warden,  to  whom  the 
selection  of  the  day  for  execution  is  left. 
"This  would  ruin  that  day  for  our  parents, 
our  brother  and  sisters.  If  we  are  exe- 
cuted on  Tuesday,  by  Friday  we  will 
have  been  buried,  and  by  Christmas 
our  relatives  will  have  pulled  themselves 
together." 

No  doubt  these  criminals  deserved 
their  fate,  for  both  were  murderers;  but 
we  can  not  help  wishing  that  Gov.  Whit- 
man had  commuted  their  sentence  to 
life  imprisonment. 


Before  the  Crib. 


BY    E.  MERRYWEATHBR. 


H,  the  Church  is  always  dear — 
'*  Always,  all  throughout  the  year,- 
Most  when  Christmas  time  is  here. 

For  the  Child  whom   Mary  bare, 
Holy  Jesus,   Babe  most*  fair, — 
See  Him  in  the  manger  there! 

Let  us  kneel  and  kiss  His  feet — 
Holy  Jesus,  Babe  most  sweet, — 
While  our  Aves  we  repeat. 

Mary  is  our  Mother,  too, — 
This  is  always,  always  true; 
And  she  loves  both  me  and  you. 


St.  Martin's  Grapes. 


A  LEGEND  OP  THE   LOIRE. 


BY    ARTHUR    SIUVERSTAR. 


upon  a  time- — -a  long  time 
.  ago,  since  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  glorious  St.  Martin, — •  there 
lived  on  a  hill-,  not  far  from  the 
River  Loire  a  poor  man  who  cultivated  a 
small  vineyard,  which  wa&his  sole  posses- 
sion. Every  morning  at  break  of  day  he 
set  out  for  his  work,  accompanied  by  his 
sons;  and  so  long  did  they  labor,  and  with 
so  much  industry,  that  not  a  vineyard  in 
all  the  country  round  could  be  compared 
to  theirs.  The-  wine  it  produced  always 
brought  a  good  price-. 

Hut  one  year  misfortune  seemed  to  pur- 
sue them.  Rain  flooded  their  field,  hail 
broke  the  tenderer  shoots,  black  rot  and 
mildew  destroyed  the  remainder.  Yet 
when  October  came  the  family  went  out 
to  gather  the-  grapes, — -for  everyone  knows 
that,  after  Michaelmas,  such  is  the  custom 
in  Touraine. 


One  fine  morning,  therefore,  the  vintner 
left  the  house,  and,  with  his  wife  and  all 
his  children,  entered  the  little  vine- 
yard. In  vain,  however,  they  searched 
through  the  rows;  and  as  they  moved 
onward  their  faces  grew  longer  and  longer, 
their  hearts  sadder  and  sadder,  until, 
about  noon,  they  met  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  their  pails  empty.  One  little  child 
alone,  the  youngest  and  most  beloved, 
held  a  single  bunch  of  grapes  in  her  tiny 
hand. 

Poor  folks!  It  was  piteous  to  see  their 
grief,  for  the  mother  and  children  wept 
aloud ;  while  the  father  —  God  forgive 
him !  —  swore  a  fierce  oath  under  his 
breath.  He  was  so  unhappy,  so  overcome 
that  he  did  not  notice  a  traveller  who  was 
passing  that  way,  mounted  on  a  donkey. 
The  traveller  wore  a  long  black  cloak,  and 
fasting  had  made  his  face  pale  and  thin; 
but  his  eyes  shone,  from  beneath  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  with  a  holy  and  tender 
compassion. 

"Now,  now,  my  good  man,"  he  genrly 
remarked,  "it  is  very  wrong  of  you  to 
swear:  first  of  all  because  it  is  a  sin,  and 
then  because  God  is  full  of  goodness  and 
mercy." 

The  poor  man  reddening  under  the 
reproof,  the  stranger  continued: 

"And  now  tell  me  the  cause  of  your 
unhappiness." 

It  was  indeed  a  tale  of  woe:  the  crop  of 
grapes  losf,  the  vines  destroyed,  the  family 
left  without  means  for  the  approaching 
winter.  And  yet,  when  he  had  heard  it, 
the  traveller  smiled. 

"Were  there  no  grapes  at  all  on  your 
vines?"  he  said.  "There  were  three 
bunches,  I  remember,  on  my  own  at 
Marmoutier."  x 

He  glanced  as  he  spoke  at  the  youngest 
child,  down  whose  rosy  cheeks  two  tears 
were  rolling.  With  a  gesture  full  of  kind- 
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rss,    In-    placed    his    hand    on    the    little 
girl's  head,  and  told  lu-r  t.o  dry  her  tears. 

"Have  you  no  rusks?"  he  inquired 
of  the  father. 

"Why,  yes,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  replied 
the  vine-dresser,  who  by  this  time  had 
recognized  the  great  St.  Martin. 

"You  have  also  a  vat?" 

"  Of  a  certainty,  my  Lord.  But  what  use 
is  it  to  me?" 

"Now,  my  child,"  said  the  saint,  turn- 
ing to  the  little  girl,  "how  many  grapes 
can  you  count  on  your  bunch?" 

The  little  girl  counted.  There  were 
green  grapes  and  rotten  grapes  among  the 
ripe  purple  ones,  but  she  included  them 
in  her  addition. 

"Twenty-one,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  she 
answered  at  last;  "and  you  may  have 
them  all." 

"Now,"  said  St.  Martin  to  the  vine- 
dresser, "pour  water  into  your  vat  and 
into  twenty-one  of  your  barrels.  And  I 
request  you  to  do  it  quickly,  for  I  have 
yet  far  to  go." 

He  took  the  bunch  from  the  child  as 
he  spoke,  and,  breaking  off  the  grapes, 
dropped  them  separately  into  the  bung- 
holes  of  each  of  the  twenty-one  barrels. 
And  when  he  had  finished  he  threw  the 
empty  stalk  into  the  vat.  Then  he  said 
to  the  vine-dresser: 

"Listen  to  me!  Three  weeks  from 
to-day,  when  you  tap  your  casks,  let 
me  know  what  has  been  the  result." 

And,  smiling  once  more,  the  saint 
blessed  them,  patted  the  little  girl  on  the 
head,  and  rode  away. 

The  very  next  morning  the  vintner 
rose  early  and,  hastening  to  his  cellar, 
dipped  his  finger  into  one  of  the  casks 
and  lifted  it  to  his  mouth:  but  he  found 
the  liquid  to  be  pure  water, — the  water 
he  had  himself  poured  in.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  a  slight  foam  was  visible, 
bubbling  up  through  the  bung-hole  of  the 
casks;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  this  foam 
overflowed,  while  a  smell  of  fermentation 
filled  the  whole  cellar.  And  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  happy  vine-dresser  praised 


('.oil  iliih  Lime  instead  of  swearing.  Hope 
had  revived  in  his  heart. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  in  this  state  of 
expectation,  when  upon  the  twenty-first 
day  the  man  took  to  the  cellar  a  gimlet 
and  some  faucets,  and  his  silver  cup, — an 
old  cup  all  dented,  which  had  been  used 
by  his  father  before  him. 

"Will  there  be  wine  in  the  barrels?"  he 
wondered ;  and  while  he  tapped  the  nearest 
cask  his  heart  beat  so  loud  that  it  might 
have  been  heard. 

But  when  he  had  seen  the  rosy  liquid 
and  inhaled  the  fragrant  odor,  -when  he 
had  tasted  the  delicious  new  wine  and  had 
smacked  his  lips  with  delight,  then  indeed 
he  was  almost  .beside  himself  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  and  ran  back  to  the 
house  to  tell  his  wife  and  children. 

"What  beautiful  wine!  How  excellent 
it  is!"  Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
household.  But  when  they  went  down 
and  examined  the  vat,  their  wonder  knew 
no  bounds;  for  a  golden  liquid  flowed, 
sparkling  and  mossy,  into  the  cups. 

Then  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  that 
humble  cottage  by  the  Loire.  St.  Martin 
however,  was  not  forgotten.  Two  casks 
were  slung  upon  a  donkey  and  taken  up 
to  the  monastery.  St.  Martin  gratefully 
accepted  the  vine-dresser's  offering  and 
stored  it  away  in  his  cellar. 

"Now,  you  see,  my  good  man,"  he 
"remarked,  "that  God's  goodness  can 
always  be  relied  on.  Serve  Him  faith- 
fully and  teach  your  children  to  do  the 
same;  if  you  do,  your  vineyard  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  this  wine." 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  since  that  day,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Loire,  near  Tours,  in 
Touraine,  is  made  the  good  wine  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  little  village  of 
Vouvray.  The  grapes  themselves  were 
for  a  long  time  called  the  grapes  of  St. 

Martin. 

— . . » . . — 

"THE  greatest  pleasure  I  know,"  Charles 
Lamb  used  to  say,  "is  to  do  a  good  action 
by  stealth  and  have  it  found  out  by 
accident." 
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A  Boy  in  the  Northland. 


BY    GRACB    GORDON. 


IX. 

RIGHT  and  clear  dawned  the  New 
Year  in  Alaska,  with  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  shaking  of  hands,  the 
singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  the 
cries  of  "Happy  New  Year!"  There  were 
festivities,  too,  and  celebrations  of  various 
kinds;'  for  Alaska  embraced  in  its  floating 
population  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  women. 
All  nationalities  were  represented  there, 
so  that  the  celebration  of  that  holiday  was 
marked  by  many  and  curious  racial 
characteristics. 

For  instance,  at  the  hospital,  as  in 
French  Canada,  it  was  the  great  social 
festival  of  the  year,  when  gifts  are  ex- 
changed, and  everyone  and  everything  is 
in  holiday  attire.  During  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  Frank  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  father  and  Mr.  Mulligan  to 
go  over  and  pay  the  Sisters  a  visit  of 
good-will,  to  wish  them  a  "Happy  New 
Year,"  and  to  bring  them,  as  the  men 
themselves  suggested,  something  more 
substantial  than  good  wishes. 

Everything  was  bright  and  cheerful 
over  there.  The  Christmas  greens  were 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  flowers 
of  bright-colored  paper  and  such  inscrip- 
tions as:  "Happy  New  Year !"— " May 
God  be  with  you  all  the  days!"  v  There 
was  a  general  holiday,  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  hospital  work.  The  patients 
in  the  wards  were  having  an  extra  good 
dinner,  provided  by  charitable  friends  of 
the  house.  And  it  chanced  that  there 
was  no  one  very  ill  there  at  the  time; 
so  that  the  Sisters  were  comparatively 
free  to  receive  visitors.  Their  cheery 
words  heartened  up  the  two  men  and 
delighted  Frank.  They  seemed  to  antici- 
pate a  year  spread  out  like  a  fair 
blue  sky  of  hope,  always  in  the  light  of 
('.ml.  Mr.  iJonloii  expressed  his  desire  of 


getting  away  from  Alaska  within  the  next 
few  months,  and  taking  Frank  with  him 
to  be  properly  educated  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  colleges.  He  said  that  his  partner, 
Mr.  Mulligan,  had  promised  also  to 
"stick  it  out,"  so  that  they  might  go 
East  together. 

"Well,  we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  Frank," 
replied  the  superior.  "But  you  are  quite 
right,  and  it  is  best  that  the  boy  should 
go  back  there  for  his  education.  So  we 
will  pray  that  this  year  may  bring  you, 
Monsieur  Donlon  and  Monsieur  Mulligan, 
too,  a  great  success." 

"And,"  interposed  Sister  Seraphine, 
"that  you  will  'sink  some  holes'  in  the 
right  place." 

"That's  the  word,  Sister!"  agreed  Joe 
Mulligan.  "That  old  Swede  knew  what 
he  was  saying  when  he  declared  it 
was  all  a  matter  of  'zinking  de  holes.'" 
Then  he  added,  more  gravely:  "And 
Frank  here  says  that  his  Angel  Guardian 
is  going  to  take  us  to  a  'pay  streak' 
sooner  or  later." 

"And  why  not?"  exclaimed  the  Sister. 
"The  faith  of  that  good  child  must  have 
a  reward.  May  it  be  a  rich  one!" 

"Many  nuggets  and  plenty  of  gold  dust, 
and  with  them  the  blessing  of  God!" 
was  the  parting  salutation  of  the  superior; 
and  Patrick  Donlon  felt  that  it  gave  him 
a  new  courage. 

"Faith,  those  holy  women  have  grit 
enough  to  put  us  all  to  shame!"  Joe 
'Mulligan  said. 

"They  have,"  assented  Donlon;  "and 
that  kind  of  grit  is  to  be  got  only  where 
they  look  for  it." 

In  the  month  of  August,  when  there 
were  days  that  would  have  been  hot 
anywhere,  plenty  of  sun  and  lingering 
twilights,  the  two  adventurers,  with  Frank, 
who  now  gave  every  promise  of  developing 
into  a  notable  miner,  sojourned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ophir  Creek.  They  pitched 
their  tents  far  up  amongst  the  hills;  and 
often  in  the  evening,  as  they  sat  at  the 
tent  door,  or  if  a  chilliness  crept  up, 
round  a  camp  lire,  they  were  joined  by 
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other  miners,  who  smoked  and  drank  and 
told  many  and  weird  tales  of  mining  life 
on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the  Yukon 
valley,  or  the  Klondike.  Sometimes  these 
tales  were  of  men  lost  on  the  tundra, — 
who  had  perished  there  in  blizzards; 
or,  in  some  cases,  had  died  of  starvation. 
Again,  they  told  of  murders  that  had  been 
committed,  or  of  criminals  who  had  been 
discovered  in  remote  hiding  ^pl3-068  by 
the  tireless  vigilance  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police.  Those  sturdy  men  were 
the  heroes  of  many  a  thrilling  story; 
and,  according  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
narrator,  they  were  successful  in  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  and  inevitably 
brought  back  their  prisoner,  or  the  outlaw 
contrived  by  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  to 
elude  their  vigorous  pursuit. 

Often  the  talk  ran  on  things  super- 
natural,— ghostly  tales  that  were  enough 
to  curdle  the  blood;  or  the  imagination 
of  these  rude  prospectors  ran  to  the  wild 
regions  of  the  half-fabulous  far  North, 
where,  with  dramatic  force,  was  shown 
the  Scarlet  Hunter  with  his  phantom  pack 
of  hounds,  scaring -the  unwary  traveller. 
All  these  recitals  were  eagerly  followed  by 
frank,  who  made  an  ideal  listener.  He 
put  a  question  now  and  then,  or  he  uttered 
an  ejaculation,  which,  in  its  intense 
earnestness,  was  highly  flattering  to  the 
story-teller's  powers. 

The  intervals  between  these  narratives 
were  sometimes  enlivened  by  the  singing 
of  rude  ballads,  often  of  a  very  doleful 
character  and  containing  innumerable 
verses.  They  abounded  in  local  terms  or 
allusions. 

"Good-bye,"  cried  Jim,  "my  blue-eyed  girl, 

Whom  I  have  held  so  dear! 
For  I'm  away  to  seek  for  gold. 
On   the  tundra,   bleak  and  drear. 

"And  till   I  fill  my  miner's  poke 
You'll  see  me  nevermore, — 
Not  till  for  me  the  'pay  streak'  shines 
Upon  some  lucky  shore." 

The  tragic  upshot  of  this  versified  tale, 
to  which  Frank  listened  with  the  most 
sympathetic  interest,  was  that  young  Jim, 


who  had  left  a  sweetheart  upon  some  dis- 
tant shore,  to  go  prospecting  during  the 
gold  rush,  was  lost  upon  the  tundra  and 
'never  heard  of  more.' 

There  was  a  chorus  in  which  all  joined 
lustily,  save  Patrick  Donlon,  who  had  let 
his  pipe  go  out,  and  sat  staring  into  the 
gloom  of  that  summer  night,  in  which 
insect's  hummed  and  birds  rwittered.  That 
rude  song,  he  felt,  epitomized  the  fate 
of  many  a  miner  who  had  come  to  Alaska 
in  the  flush  of  youth  and  hope. 

On  a  glorious  August  day  took  place 
the  great  event  which  made  the  two 
men  forget  that  they  were  so  far  North, 
and  in  which  Frank  luxuriated  as  a  flower 
in  the  sun.  They  had  struck  out  a  new 
path  in  their  researches,  and  with  pick 
and  shovel,  and  a  certain  desperate  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  two  elders,  penetrated 
every  creek  and  cranny.  All  summer 
Frank  had  been  full  of  the  belief  that 
his  Guardian  Angel — to  whom  he  had  a 
special  devotion,  which  had  not  grown 
colder  in  his  materialistic  surroundings — 
would  enable  them  to  find  gold.  It  was 
his  pick  that  struck  against  something 
hard  and  glittering.  He  cried  out,  in 
wild  excitement  and  a  breathless  eagerness, 
to  his  father  and  Joe.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
nugget,  the  size  and  value  of  which  is 
still  talked  about  at  Nome.  And  that  was 
only  the  beginning  of  good  fortune;  for 
the  three  had  struck  it  "rich"  at  last. 
And  if  Patrick  Donlon  broke  down  and 
sobbed  up  there  amongst  the  hills,  where 
the  Sphinx  of  Ophir  raises  his  head,  there 
was  no  one  to  criticise  or  even  to  wonder. 
His  kindly  and  genial  partner,  whose  own 
face  was  pale  and  his  manner  full  of  deep 
emotion,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  partner's 
shoulder. 

When  at  last  Donlon  raised  his  head, 
he  exclaimed: 

"Think  of  it,  Joe, — the  kid  will  be  a 
rich  one!" 

"Aye,  and  we'll  be  able,  you  and  I 
(for  he's  like  my  own  son),  to  take  him 
away  out  of  this  God-forsaken  place." 

It  was  with  a  kind  of  awe  that  the  1wo 
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men  acknowledged  the  power  of  those 
prayers  which  Frank  had  not  ceased  to 
send  up  to  Heaven,  and  heard  him 
expressing  his  heartfelc  thanks.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  Joe  Mulligan,  who 
was  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  Celtic 
imagination,  as  if  in  reality  he  could  see 
that  splendid  angelic  figure,  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  God,  come  down  here  in  these 
desert  places,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
a  child. 

To  the  two  miners,  the  day  that  was 
appointed  for  leaving  Alaska  was  one  of 
pure  joy.  They  scarcely  cast  a  backward 
glance  on  that  land  where  they  had  spent 
so  many  toilsome  years.  They  could 
not  forget  its  hardships,  its  isolation,  its 
discomforts  of  every  sort,  even  though 
it  had  at  last  yielded  them  the  treasure 
they  had  sought.  Their  eyes  were  strain- 
ing eagerly  forward  to  life  in  the  East, 
as  they  had  known  it, — life  which  would 
be  now  improved  in  its  conditions,  since 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
and  perfectly  secure  income.  They  did 
not  realize — and  who  does? — the  disap- 
pointments that  might  lie  in  wait  for 
them, — the  tedium  of  days  without  defi- 
nite employment,  or  the  strong  lure  of 
hope  before  thim.  It  never  occurred  to 
them  that  they  might  miss  the  wild 
freedom  of  Alaskan  existence,  and  its 
bracing  and  healthful,  if  severe,  climate. 
All  their  thoughts  were  turned  towards 
the  East  and  civilization.  They  went  so 
far  as  to  plan  a  trip  across  the  ocean  to 
Cashel  of  the  Kings,  revisiting  the  scenes 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

As  for  Frank,  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
He  was  bidding  fare-well  to  all  that  had 
hitherto  constituted  his  life, — the  hospital, 
the  good  Sisters,  the  church  and  the 
missionaries,  the  log  house  that  had  been 
his  home,  and  all  the  familiar  places  he 
had  grown  to  love.  His  warm  and  sensitive 
heart  was  filled  with  grief,  which  almost 
neutralized  the  excitement  of  going  forward 
und  seeing  all  that  had  been  so  graphically 
described  by  liis  elders,  and  of  sharing  the 
j«\  ful  realization  of  all  their  anticipations. 


He  went  to  the  church  and  made  a  last 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  saying 
good-bye  to  the  one  missionary  who  was 
there  at  the  moment,  and  who  gave  him 
a  cordial  Godspeed  and  a  very  fervent 
blessing.  (  He  stood  a  moment  outside 
the  door,  looking  up  at  the  tall  steeple, 
and  at  that  which  had  been  the  chief 
landmark  in  his  childish  horizon,  and 
which  had  finally  saved  his  life  upon  the 
tundra — the  Cross  of  Father  Jacquet. 
He  made  the  rounds  of  the  hospital, 
where  Sisters  Josephine,  Seraphine,  and 
Rosalie  followed  him  to  the  door  with 
their  good  wishes  and  promise  of  prayers 
and  remembrance.  Sister  Lucine,  the 
cook,  put  into  his  hands  a  package  of 
cookies  hot  from  the  oven,  which  she 
believed  might  be  acceptable  upon  the 
journey.  To  one  and  all  of  them  Frank 
emphatically  expressed  his  determination 
with  God's  help,  to  come  back  to  Alaska 
sometime  as  a  missionary. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  will  have  to 
go  to  college  first  and  after  that  study 
to  be  a  priest." 

The  Sisters  smiled  and  sighed;  for  well 
they  knew  how  many  obstacles  lay  between 
him  and  the  -  accomplishment  of  that 
youthful  dream,  which,  like  so  many 
other  dreams,  might  be  destined  to  fade 
before  life's  grim  realities. 

"Whether  you  come  to  Alaska  or  not," 
said  Sister  Josephine,  "will  depend  on 
many,  many  things.  But  if  God  wants 
you  for  His  own,  I  pray  that  He  may  give 
you  the  grace  that  is  needed,  my  dear 
little  boy!" 

She  did  not  sadden  him  by  saying 
that,  even  if  his  present  wish  were  realized, 
she  would  hardly  be  there  to  greet  him, 
since  she  began  to  feel  the  burden  of  her 
years.  They  all  tried  to  s.peak  cheerfully 
in  that  las£  interview,  when  even  the 
hospital  cat  came  to  rub  against  the  boy 
as  if  expressing  her  own  message  of  fare- 
well. And  the  patients,  who  were  at  the 
windows,  waved  at  him,  as,  going  slowly 
down  the  street,  he  glanced  back  at  the 
great,  square  building,  with  a  lump  in 
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his  throat.  His  eyes,  dim  with  tears, 
looked  out  over  the  tundra  and  at  the 
hills,  which,  as  he  knew,  for  many  long 
years  he  should  see  no  more.  He  gazed 
down  the  busy  street  and  read  the  familiar 
signs  on  the  different  shops  for  the  last 
time,  saying  to  each  and  all  a  cordial 
good-bye. 

On  the  shore  he  found  his  father  and 
Joe  Mulligan,  busy  with  the  final  arrange- 
ments to  get  everything  on  board  the 
lighter,  that  they  might  be  themselves 
on  the  outgoing  steamer  before  dark. 
On  the  beach,  too,  surrounded  by  his 
relatives,  stood  Andrew,  who  was  to 
accompany  his  friend  Frank  down  East, 
to  be  sent  to  college  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Donlon.  It  was  pathetic  when  the 
old  mother  of  the  lad,  approaching  Frank, 
said  wistfully: 

"White  boy,  be  kind  to  my  Andrew. 
You  good.  He  poor  little  fellow." 

Tears  sprang  to  Frank's  eyes  as  he 
wrung  that  poor  savage's  hand  and  prom- 
ised her  that  Andrew  should  come  back, 
safe  and  well.  For  the  optimism  of  youth 
will  promise  anything. 

Patrick  Donlon  and  Joe  Mulligan  were 
bustling  about,  speaking  sharply,  in  the 
jerky,  fragmentary  fashion  of  men  on  such 
occasions.  They  had  no  time  for  sentiment ; 
and  they  hurried  the  two  boys  on  board 
the  lighter,  which,  being  presently  crowded 
to  the  utmost  with  passengers,  set  out 
with  them  across  the  waters  of  Behring 
Sea.  There  was  the  usual  accompaniments 
to  their  departure  of  cheers,  good-byes, 
wistful,  longing  glances,  and  good  wishes, — 
all  of  which  were  reciprocated  by  those 
moving  out.  Presently  the  dark  strip  of 
water  growing  wider  and  wider,  separated 
them  from  the  shore.  And  soon  the 
familiar  objects,  blurred  because  of  tears, 
began  to  fade  before  Frank's  eyes,  as,  in 
the  course  of  life,  things  and  people  fade 
and  are  lost  to  view  forever. 

The  steamer  waiting  to  receive  them  was 
large,  and  very  soon  crowded,  as  lighter 
after  lighter  bore  away  the  gold-hunters 
from  that  northern  Kl  Dorado.  But  for 


the  ache  in  his  heart,  Frank  would  have 
immensely  enjoyed  that  entirely  new 
experience.  There  was  a  short  pause 
for  other  lighters  to  come  and  unload, 
during  which  there  was  leisure  to  observe 
the  superb  sunset  of  Alaska,  breaking 
and  changing  into  myriad  colors,  and 
painting  the  waves  deep  red  or  gold  or 
purple.  Frank  during  those  moments, 
kept  very  close  to  his  father  and  his  other 
big  comrade;  for  he  felt  the  need  of 
human  companionship  in  the  great  loneli- 
ness which  had  fallen  upon  him  in  that 
painful  hour  of  farewells.  He  spoke 
kindly  and  affectionately  to  the  Eskimo 
boy  who  stood  near  the  steamer's  rail, — 
a  lonely  little  figure,  but,  with  the  stoicism 
of  his  race,  displaying  no  sign  whatever 
of  emotion. 

The  signal  for  departure  was  given; 
the  last  lighter  appeared  at  the  •  ship's 
side;  a  last  whistle  was  blown;  and,  like 
some  huge  monster  outlined  against  the 
sky  and  lit  with  many  lights,  the  vessel 
began  to  move.  Besides  the  final  parting 
from  this  rude  land  of  his  birth  and  all 
that  it  contained  of  friendship  and  good- 
will, Frank  felt,  w'ith  that  first  motion 
of  the  vessel,  a  thrill  of  expectation,  of 
joy  and  hope;  and,  looking  up  into  his 
father's  sombre  face,  he  saw  it,  as  if  trans- 
figured, grown  wondrously  younger.  All 
the  tense  lines  of  hai  rowing  anxiety  and 
repressed  eagerness  had  disappeared.  He 
was  looking  gladly,  exultingly,  into  the 
broadly  smiling  countenance  of  Joe  Mul- 
ligan, who,  through  all  those  years  of 
feverish  toil  and  hope  and  endeavor, 
had  proved  so  faithful  a  comrade. 

"  Going  out  at  last,  Joe  old  boy ! "  he  said. 

"Aye,  Pat,  going  out  at  last!" 

(The  End.) 


My  Wish. 

E  bells  ring  out  the  passing  year, 
The  bells  ring  in  the  new; 
My  wish  is  what  it  ever  is — 
God's   blessings   be   on   you! 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


—"The  Fall  of  Man,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  V. 
McDonough  (John  Murphy  Co.),  is  a  slender 
sixteenmo  containing  brief  essays  on  five  topics: 
Before  the  Fall,  The  Fall  of  Man,  Our  Fallen 
Xature,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  is  a  creditable  little  work,  and  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  Clares  of 
Boston. 

— An  attractive  volume  is  "The  Inspired 
Initiative  of  Saint  Angela  Merici,"  the  work  of 
"an  Ursuline  of  McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati." 
It  is  skilfully  printed  on  superior  paper,  taste- 
fully bound,  and  is  embellished  w^ith  a  number  of 
excellent  illustrations.  We  are  sorry  to  notice, 
however,  that  it  lacks  the  usual  imprimatur  and 
permissu  superiorum. 

— In  a  sixteenmo  of  a  hundred  pages,  under 
the  title  "Searchlights  of  Eternity,"  Justine 
Ward  has  compiled  seventeen  sketches  from  the 
notes  of  the  late  Father  William  Pardow,  S.  J. 
Despite  the  unsymmetrical,  fragmentary  charac- 
ter of  the  selections,  they  are  both  readable 
and  suggestive.  Published  by  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Press.  No  price  is  given. 

— Recent  issues  of  Bloud  &  Gay's  "Pages 
Actuelles"  series  include:  "La  Guerre — Telle 
que  1'entendent  les  Americains  et  Telle  que 
1'entendent  les  Allemands,"  by  Morton  Prince, 
M.  D  ;  "Pro  Patria,"  by  M.  Victor  Giraud; 
"La  Defense  de  1'Esprit  Francais,"  by  M.  Rene 
Doumic;  and  " Du  "Subjectivisme  Allemand  a 
la  Philosophic  Catholique,"  by  Mgr.  du  Vauroux. 
All  four  are  of  timely  interest. 

—  "El  Supremo,"  by  Edward  Lucas  White, 
is  a  book  of  700  pages,  with  some  four  hundred 
and  twenty  or  thirty  words  to  the  page, — 
obviously  not  a  volume  to  be  read  through  at 
a  single  sitting.  Its  author  styles  it  "A  romance 
of  the  great  dictator  of  Paraguay";  and  that 
dictator,  Francia,  he  considers  to  have  been, 
"without  exception,  the  most  wonderful  man 
ever  born  in  either  North  or  South  America." 
That  the  despotic  ruler  of  Paraguay  from  1813 
to  1840  was  an  exceptionally  able  man,  no 
student  of  South  American  history  is  likely 
to  deny,  but  he  hardly  measured  up  to  the 
standard  set  for  him  by  Mr.  White.  As  for  the 
novel  itself,  it  is  an  interesting  tale  despite  the 
overcrowded  stage  its  author  provides.  A 
real  boon  to  the  average  reader  of  the  story 
would  be  a  "cast  of  characters,"  to  which  one 
could  refer  at  intervals  to  discover  the  identity 
of  the  multitudinous  personages  who  appear  in 
its  pages.  The  author  does  not  understand 


or  appreciate  Catholicism.  Hawthorne,  the 
New  Englander  who  rivals  Francia  himself  in 
the  prominence  accorded  to  him  throughout  the 
book,  is  something  of  a  superman,  a  sort  of 
Yankee  "Admirable  Crichton."  Published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

—In  "The  G"olden  Key  and  Other  Talks 
with  the  Young,"  tlje  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Lynk, 
S.  V.  D,,  has  done  a  charming  piece  of  work. 
The  stories  he  has  to  tell  are  familiar  ones — 
classic  tales  of  saintly  lore  and  tradition, — but 
the  uses  to  which  he  puts  them  are  occasionally 
quite  strikingly  original.  The  style  is  distinctly 
beautiful :  we  do  not  see  how  "  A  Sweet  Mystery  " 
or  "The  Little  Violet  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament," 
to  mention  only  two,  could  in  any  manner  be 
improved  upon.  There  are  a  dozen  well-selected 
illustrations.  In  paper  covers,  price  twelve  cents. 
Mission  Press,  Techny,  HI. 

— Appropriately  in  the  year  of  the  Seventh 
Centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  Dominican 
Order  comes  a  little  volume  entitled  "Saint 
Dominic  and  the  Order  of  Preachers,"  by  the 
Rev.  John  B.  O'Connor,  O.  P.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  treating,  respectively,  of  the  life 
of  St.  Dominic,  the  genius  of  the  Order,  and 
Dominican  achievements.  Fr.  O'Connor  has 
.done  a  real  service  in  compressing  into  such 
small  compass  all  that  is  essential  in  seven 
centuries  of  Dominican  history  and  making  of 
it  a  readable  and  illuminating  volume.  It  is 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

—A  review  of  the  year's  output  of  poetry 
discloses  the  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
work  published  in  the'  past  twelvemonth  has 
come  from  Catholic  pens.  In  the  special  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  for  Nov.  26, 
the  writer  of  "The  Year's  Harvest  of  Note- 
worthy Poetry,"  says  that  Miss  Eleanor  Rogers 
Cox's  "Singing  Fires  of  Erin"  contains  "perhaps 
more  sheer  beauty  than  any  other  book  of  the 
year";  that  Hilaire  Belloc's  "Verses"  shows 
"that  this  accomplished  essayist,  novelist,  and 
student  of  matters  political  and  military,  can 
write  not  only  coruscating  light  verse  whimsies, 
but  genuine  poetry";  that  Father  O'Donnell's 
"The  Dead  Musician,  and  Other  Poems" 
introduced  "to  the  poetry-loving  public  a 
craftsman  singularly  gifted  in  lyric  expression, 
and  that  the  title  piece  of  this  volume  has 
already  taken  its  place  among  the  great  elegiac 
poems  of  our  generation";  that  Theodore 
Maynard's  "Laughs  and  Whiffs  of  Song"  was 
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"the  work  of  a  pod  akin  to  Belloc  in  spirit — a 
gifted  maker  of  drinking  songs  and  Christmas 
carols,  a  sturdy  Mediaevalist ";  that  T.  A.  Daly, 
"whose  verses  in  Italian  dialect  are  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken," 
appears  as  the  author  of  "Songs  of  Wedlock"- 
"poems  radiant  with  the  light  of  noble  passion," — 
and  that  "married  life  has  not  been  more  beau- 
tifully celebrated  since  the  days  of  Coventry 
Patmore."  Besides  these,  which  are  garnered 
out  of  a  lengthy  article  and  represent  no"  special 
pleading,  Mie  writer  in  the  Times  gives  favorable 
notice  to  the  work  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
brotherhood,  and  other  writers  of  that  class. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  all  of  these 
books  have  been  issued  by  sec.ular  firms  of  good 
standing,  and  have  received  generous  press 
notices  from  reviews  to  which  the  authors' 
religious  affiliations  would  not  normally  stand 
in-their  favor.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  to  the  above 
summary,  that  very  likely  what  would  be 
the  most  notable  volume  of  poetry  of  the  year 
has  been  held  over  till  next  year — the  forth- 
coming book  which  Doran  &  Co.  announce 
for  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Fall  of  Man."     Rev    M.  V.   McDonough. 

50  cts. 
"Saint   Dominic  and   the   Order  of   Preachers.". 

75    "ts. ;     paper  covers,   35   cts. 
"The    Growth    of    a    Legend."     Ferdinand    van 

Langeiihove.      $1.25. 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ."    Rev.  George  Roche, 

S.  J.    25  cts. 
"Heaven  Open  to  Souls."    Rev.  Henry  Semple. 

S.  J.    $2.15. 

"Songs  of  Wedlock."     T.  A.  Daly.     $1. 
"Conferences  for  Young  Women."  Rev.  Reynold 

Kuehnel.    $1.50. 
"The     Dead     Musician     and     Other     Poems." 

Charles  L.  O'Donnell,   C.  S.  C.     Si. 
"The  Sulpicians  in  the  United  States."    Charles 

Herbermann,  LL.  D.     About  $2.50. 
"Luther."   Hartmann  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  V.  $3.25. 
"England  and  the  Catholic  Church  under  Queen 

Elizabeth."     Arnold  Oskar  Meyer.     $3.60. 


"Nights:  Rome, Venice,  in  the  Esthetic  Eighties; 

London,   Paris,   in   the   Fighting   Nineties." 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.     About  $2. 
"The   New   York   Novelists."     Arthur   Bartlett 

Maurice.     $2. 
"A   Brief   Commentary   on   the   Little   Office   of 

the  Immaculate  Conception."    Rev.  Charles 

Coppens,  S.  J.     50  cts. 
"Lights  and    Shadows."     Rev.  Joseph    Spieler, 

P.  S.  M.     About  $1. 

"Her  Father's  Share."     Edith  M.  Power.  $1.25. 
"  Distributive    Justice."      Rev.  John    A.    Ryan, 

D.  D.     $1.50. 
"A  Story  of  Love."    Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 

75  cts. 
"Betty's    Beautiful    Nights."      Marian    Warner 

Wildman  Fenner.     $1.50. 
"The     Way    to     Easy    Street."      Humphry     J. 

Desmond.     50  cts. 
"Uncle    Frank's    Mary."     "dementia."     $1.35. 

S.  S.    $1.50. 
"Saints'  Legends."    Gordon  H.  Gerould.    $1.50, 

net. 
"1000  Shorter  Ways  around  the  House."     Mae 

Savell  Croy.     $1.50 
"A  College  Girl."  Mrs. George  de  Home  Vaizey. 

$1.25. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  arc  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,«3. 

Rev.  Donald  Chisholm,  of  the  diocese  of 
Antigonish;  Rev.  Theodore  Mead,  archdiocese 
of  Baltimore;  Rev.  'Joseph  Distler,  C.  SS.  R., 
and  Very  Rev.  A.  Lacombe,  O.  M.  I. 

Sister  M.  Bartholomew,  of  the  Sistsrs  of 
Notre  Dame;  and  Sister  Sainte  Cecile,  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Family. 

Mr.  John  Moffitt,  Mr.  Louis  Bensching,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lally,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Real,  Mr.  Luke  Brown,  Mr.  John 
P.  Brcnnan,  Miss  Nellie  Walker,  Mr.  Charles 
Brunold,  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  Mrs.  Bridget 
McGuire,  Mr.  J.  L.  Brophy,  Mr.  H.  G.  Fechtel, 
Miss  Laura  Hover,  Mrs.  Mary  Bridget,  Mr. 
George  Filbert,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  Mr. 
Frederick  Furst,  Mr.  David  Hug,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Ahern,  Mr.  Albert  Ahern,  Mr.  C.  W.  Rippe, 
Mr.  E.  F.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Moore. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Fattier,  who  seelh  in  secret,  ivill  repay  Ihee." 

A 

For  the"  rescue  of  abandoned  children  in 
China:  S.  M.  R.,  $17.  For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva 
t-'govia:  "In  honor  of  the  Holy  Family,"  $2. 
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